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I. E RS feened Britannicus, Kc. publiſhed in the London Journals, 
from September 15, 1722, to January . 1724; comprehending, amongſt 


other Things, Remarks on the Speeches of Mr. Kelly, and the Lord Biſhop | 


f Rocheſter (Atterbury), at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords. 


p- 129. 


_ An Enquiry into the Reaſons of the Conduct of Great Bri itain, with Relation is 


the preſent State oY Afairs i in Europe. p. 396. 


mk 4 Defenſe of the Enquiry into the Reaſons of the Conduct of Great Britain, &c. = 


occaſioned by the Paper publi ſhed i in the Country Fenn or Craftſman, o 
* January 45 1725. | 


S- de-de --- be- -e 


VI. 


An Account of the Life, Writings, and Charafer, of Samuel 


Clarke, D. D. Reclor f St, James s, Weſtminſter. P. 455. 


F 
VII. 
PRACTICAL DIVINITY. 


I THREE CHARGES: 


Is Delivered to the Reverend the Clergy of the Diveeſe of Saliſbury, at the 


Biſhop's Primary Viſitation, 1726. p. 473. 
2. Delivered to the Reverend the Clergy of the ſame Dice, at his next Viſita- 


Lion. 


P. 438. 


P- 480. 


3. Delivered to the Reverend the Clergy of the Dioceſe of Wincheſter, at the 


Biſhop's Perſonal Vi een, 1736. p. 487. 


a 2 | | II. Several 


— 


Iv .CONTENTS OF TH E 
eee ee x x. 


II. Several D IS CO URSES concerning the wenns of ACCEPTANCE 
with G O D. 


SERMONS I, UI, II, IV, v. 
Concerning the Terms of Acceptance with God. 


| Lukx x. the latter part of the 25th Verſe. 
Maſter, what ſhall I do to bern eternal _ p. 496. 50. 30%. 514. 321, 


SERMONS VI, VII. 
Coneorning an Univerſal Obedience to the Law of God. 


St. James i il. 10. 


For wheſrever 2 keep the whole Law, and yet offend i in one Point, he is guilty : 


of all. P. 528. 535. 
SER M O N VI 


Obdections againſt the Poſſibility of the Pardon of dome een anſwered, 


Hennews x. 26, 27. 


For if wwe fn N Wi ful ly, after that we have received the Knowledge « of the Truth, 
there remaineth no more Sacrifice for Sin: but a certain fearful looking for of 
Judgment and fiery Indignation, which ſpall devour the Adverſaries. pP. 541. 
8 E R M ON 1X. | 
The Miſtake of relying upon Faith, conſidered. 


Er RRSTANs | il, 8. 


For by Grace are you ſroed through Faith; and that not of your ſelves: it is he. 
— TO pP . 549. 


8 K R M O N X. | 
The Miſtake of relying upon External Performances, confidered.. 
Romans X. 13. 
F or whyjpeve ſhall call upon the Name of the Lord ſhall be ſaved. 


S E R MON Xl. 
The Power of Charity to cover Sins, conſidered. 


p. 556, 


1 PergR iv. 8. 
| And above all things have fervent Charity among yourſelves: fr Charity ſhall cover 


the multitude of Sins. 2 563. 
| S E R M O N XII. 
Of relying upon the Merits of Chriſt for Salvation. 
3 I Joux 11, part of the 1ſt and 24 Verſes. 
i any Man ft in, we have an Advocate with the Father ; Jeſus Chrift the Righteous : 
2 He is the Propitiation for our Sins. P- 570. 


SERMONS. 


CHATTED v050 M8 


SERMONS XIII, XIV. 
Miſtakes RR Man's Inability, and God's Grace, conſidered. 


2 CoR. iii. 5. 


Not that we are ſufficient of ourſelves, to think any thing as of ourſelves : but our S- 


ciency is of God. P- 576. 582. 


SERM N XV. 
The true, and falſe, Notions of Repentance, conſidered. 
Acrs iii. part of the 19th Verſe. 
Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your Sins may be Hagen out. 


8 E R M ON XVI. 
The Example of the Thief upon the Croſs, cen dee. 


p. 589. 


_ 


; LUKE XX111. 42, 43. 
And 2 ſaid unto Your, Lord, Remember me when thou comet into thy Kingdom. 


And Feſus ſaid unto _ Verily, I ſay unto thee, To- day fhalt thou be with me in 
_ Parad, iſe. p. 596. 


S E R M O N XVII. 


Upon the ſame Solea: and upon the Danger of — to a Death: bed 
Sorrow. 


8 E R M ON XVIII. 


The Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard, explained: together with the 


great Danger of _—_ Amendment. 


[Maree XX. I, 2, 3, &c. 


For the Kingdom if Heaven is like unio a Man that is an Houſholder, which went | 


out early in the Morning to hire Labourers into his Vi neyard, &c. P: 611. 


_ 
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II. Me E EN S E RMO Ns“, Ara printed, collefled into one 


Volume in 1754; to which were then added Six 8 1. R M ONS 
upon Publick Occaſions, S 5 


SERMON xl. 
The preſent Deluſion of many Proteſtants conſidered, 
Preached : at St. Peter”: s Poor, Novemb. 3,1715. 


2 Tarss. . 11. 
And for this Cauſe God Lk ſend them ſtrong Delufin that they ſhould "RA a 
Lie. p- 623. 


„ELEVfx of theſe SR) are printed | in the Two Firſt of theſe Volumes. The particular Pages of each are 
referred to in this Volume, p. 620. 


—.. ͤ ͤ __ SERMON 


Pi. 603. 


yi CONTENTS OF THE 


S ER MON XII. 


The Reſtoration made a Bleſſing to Us, by the Proteſtant Succeſſion. 
Preached before the Kino, at the Royal Chapel at St. James's, May 29, 1716, being the 
Anniverſary of the RESTORATION. 


Ps ALM cxxvi. 3. 


The Lord bath done great Things for Us; whereof we are glad, p. 632. 


SERMON XIII. 


| | The Nature and Duty of a Publick Spirit. 


Preached at St. James s, We/tmin/ter, on St. David's Day, March 1, 1916; before the Ho- 
nourable the Stewards and Others of the Society of Aniient Britons, Eſtabliſhed in 
| Honour of Her . Highneſs 8 Birth- day, and — E of Wales. 


PRIL. ii. 4. 
Lack not every Man on bis own T. bings : But every Man a ſo on the Things of 
1 Others. p. 638. 
8 E R MON XV. 
Preac hed at the Funeral of Mrs. Elizabeth Howland, in the Pariſh-ch urch of Streatham i in 
f Surry, on Friday, May 1, 1719. 
n r xiv. 13. 


I heard a Fa vice from 3 ſaying unto me, Write, Ble ed wo the Dead which die i in 


; the Lord, from henceforth : Yea, faith the Spirit, that * may reft from their 
" ; and their . orks do follow them. p. 645. 


S E RM ON. XVI. 


Houſes of Lords at St. Peter s, Weſtminſter, on Jan. 30, 172 T, being the 
Anniverſary of the Martyrdom of K. CHARLES 8 I. 


1 CoR. x. former Part of ver. 11. 
N. oy all theſe things ayers: unto Them for Enfampler. 


| Preached before the 


p. 653. 
$E N M O0 N xvn. | 
Of Chriſtian Moderation. 
Preached at St. Swithin's Church on Jan. 20, 1707. 
1 5 PHI ir. iv. 5. 
* Let your Moderation be 2 unto all Men. p- 659. 


SERMON xvill. 


Preached at St. Switbin's Church on Sept. 2, 1702, being the Faſt- day obſerved in Remem- 
| brance of the Fire of London, 1666. 
' Luxe xIx. 41, 42. 


And when he was come near, he beheld the City, and wept over it, ſaying, If thou 


| hadf# known, even thou, at leaſt in this thy Day, the 0G" that belong unto thy 
Peace But now they a are hid from thine Eyes. p-. 665. 
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SERMON XIX. 


Preach at St. Peter? s Poor, March 8, 170*, being the Anniverſary of the Queen' * 
Acceſſion, c. 


1 TI X. ii. 1, 2. 


I exhort therefore, that firfl of all Supplications, Prayers, Interceſſions, and giving 
of Thanks, be made for all Men: for Kings, and for all that are in Authority; 


that we may lead a quiet and peaceable Life, in all Godlineſs and Cd p. 67 3. 
S ER M O N XX. 
Preached at the Pariſh- Church of St. Peter? s Poor, on May 29, 1709. 
Ps al. exvii. former Part of ver. I. 
TOY Lord reigneth lee the Earth rejoice. - p. 679. 


SERMON XXI. 


 Prevalied at the Pariſh- church of St. Peter's Poor, on the publick F aan, 1709. 
Acrs vii. latter Part of Ver. 26. 


Sire ye are Brethren, why do ye W rong One to Another? p. 687. 


| 8 E R M ON XXII. 
Preached at St. Pater s Poor, on the publick Faſt-day, 1714. | 
DzuTBRON xxxii. 29. 


0 that They were vi off that They underflood this, that T "Ny would confidir their 
latter End! e | | p- "OS 


III. Twzxry SE RM ON 8, the fir ff Nine of TRE preached 1255 5 
tze Kine in Lent.  Collebled into a Volume in 17 55. 


4 8 E R M 0 N 1 


Of Sur ERSTIT ION. 
Preached before the Kino, March 23, 173%. 
|  Acrs xvii. 22. 


Then Paul flood i in the mids of Mars- hill, and ſaid, Ye Men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things Ye e are too e WY p. 700. 


S E R M 0 N II. 

Of contending for the FAI TH. 
Preached before the Kino, March I 3, 174.5 
Epiſtle of Jove, Verſe 3. latter Part. 


| I WAS needful for Me to write unto You, and exhort You, that Ye ſhould earn to 6 con- 
tend for the Faith which was once delivered unto the Saints. p. 70%. 


S E R- 


Wm. CONTENTS OF THE 


SERMON Il. 
Of Judging One Another. 
Preached before the Kixs, Febr. 18, 1752. 


/ ” 


Ro As xiv. 4. 


Ido art thou that judgeſt another Man's Servant? To bis own Mafier be l, 
or falleth. pe 716. 
a * 1 1 0 N Iv. ” 
55 Of the true Uſe of this World. . e 
Preached before the Kixc, Febr. 21, 17552. = 
| 1 CoR. vil. 31. 
And They that uſe this Morld, as net abufing it: Fr the An of this Ir rid 
paſeeth away. | p 722. 
s ERM ON. 5- 
Of the Love of Pleaſure. 
Prenched before the Kix, March 10, 1727. 
2 TINMoT RV iii a. 


Livers of Pleafares more than Lovers of Ged. = p. 729. 


8 E R M 0 . 
85. Paul's Diſcourſe to F elix. 
Peschel before the Kine, Febr. 15, 1722; 
Acts xxiv. . part of 24th and 2 5th Verſes. 
He ſent for Paul, and beard Him concerning the Faith in Chriſt : tal a 72 rea- 
8 oF n e and 8 8 to come, Felix TN b. 735. 
SERMON VI. 
Of Conſiſtency | in all our Arguments TW Religion 
Preached before the Kixc, March 5, 1712. 
GALATIAxs ii. 18. 


For 17 1 build again the E hings which 1 agfreped, I mate myſelf a Tranf- 
ous — ns "5:5... 7 Ba Os 
s$ E R MO N VIII. 
No continuing City here. 
Preached before the Kine Febr. 23, 174+. 
We HeBREwsS Lill. 14. 1 | 
Fer bere have We no continuing City ; but We ſeek one ts come. p-. 750. 


FTF ix 
/ / 
Chriſt's Yoke, Eaſy ; and Birthen, Light. 

Preached before the Kix, Febr. 27, 17. 
MaTrTHew xi. 30. | : | 

| Fer * Yoke is Eaſy, and my Burthen is Light. 5 p. 78. 

8 K R M N X. 

Of Perſecution on Account of Religion. 


Rox. xiv. 4 


Who art Thou that Tudgef Another Man's Servant ? To bi « 6WN Ma er, He fondeth 
or ns fe, 5 3 


SERMON XI. 
Or Zeal not according to Know ledge 
Ren. 2. 1. 
7 hear them record, that they bar e a Zeal of Gop, vat not according 1% Know- 
ledge. | | p. 770. 
e 
The Impoſſibility of ſerving God and Mammon. 
Lor xvi. 13. 


N Servant can ſerve two Maſters : for either He will hate the one, and love the 
the other; or elſe He will hold to the one, and de ah. the 0:her. Ye cannot ſerve 
Go and MAMMoN. EET. Tops 


8 K x M ON XIII. 
The Ambition of Chriſt's Diſciples reproved. 


Marr. xx. 26, 2 29 


But it Hall not be fo amongst vou: but ewhoſoever will be Great amongst you, let him 
be your Miniſter : and ee will be Chief amongst you, ed him be your 


Servant. p. 794: 
s R R M O N XV. 
© as Dare Characters of John the Baptiſt, and Jeſus Chriſt, 


Luxe vii. 34. 


John the Baptiſt came neither eating Bread, nor drinking ine, and ye 7 ay, He 
hath a Devil. The Son of Man is come eating and drinking, and ye fay, Behold 
a gluttonous Man, and a Wine-bibber, a Friend of Publicans and Sinners. p. 791. 


SER M O N XV. 
The Extremes of Riches and Poverty. 


PROVERBS xxx. 8, 9. 


| Give me neither Poverty, nor Riches; feed me with Food convenient fur me. Left 
I be full, and deny Thee, and ſay, Wha is the Lord: ? Or, left I be poor and ſbeal, 
and take the Name of my Gop in vain. _ p. 799. 


Vol. UI. — e — SERMON 


. CONTENTS OF THE 


8 R M O N XVI. 
The Good Samaritan. 


LUKE x. 37. 
Then ſaid Jeſus unto Him, Go, and do Thou likewiſe. p. 806. 


s E R M O N xXvn. 
Of the Duty of Chriſtians under Afflictions. 
HxRBREW˙ Xii. 11. 


' Now, no Chaſtening for the preſent, feemeth 10 be joyous, but grievons : nevertheleſs, | 
afterwards, it yieldeth the * Fruit of Righteouſneſs, unto them which are 
exerc: fed ys. VVV 


8 E R M 0 N XVIII. 
The Chriſtian Race. 


1 CokixrHIAVs i ix. 24, 25. 


| Know 0 ye not, that they which run in a Race, run all, but One receiveth the Prixe 8 
So run, that ye may obtain. And every Man that firiveth for the Maſtery is tem- 
Perate in all Things, Now They do it to obtain a corruptible Crown, but We 


an incorruptible, \ Pp. 820. 
LL ET 7 2 4 
The Beſt Chriſtians, unprofitable Servants. 


Luxx xvil. 10. 


85 likewj 15 ye, whe ye 2 have done all thoſe Ti hings which are commanded you, 
ſay, We are Unyroftable Servants, We bove done that which was our Duty 


10 do. 5 p. 827. 
65 E R M ON 8 
The Nature of chris Bleſſing. 
Acrs i il, 26. 
God having raiſed 15 bis Son Feſus, 1 Him 10 ble You, in turning every one of you | 
from Is Magens, e 9 1 5. 8 3 5. 
22111 


2 . 
III. A A blain Account of 4 Mature and End of the 5. acrament of 
_ the Lokp's SUPPER, Ge. p. 843. 


Forms of FO. 1 f LEN p. 904. 


VII. 4 


TH 1-0. V D444 WE 55. 


eee 
VIII. 
| 4 Letter PIER the Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter 70 | Cleinent Chevallier, 
of Aſpal Hall, i Suffolk, E/z. (fi ft printed in 1757) p. 927. 
A true Copy of the Note for 8, 800 J. dated Sept. 4, 1740. p. 932. 
The Judgement upon this Note in the Rolls, July 23, 1752. ibid. 
Such Note cannot be a groſs Fraud without leer. ibid. 
Fournier's Journey to Ipſwich, and fraudulent Advert, n. in the Ipſwich Jour- 
nal, with Remarks upon it. p. 933, 934. 
His Letier to the Biſhop, that he was ready 70 be his Priſoner, dated * 5 31, 
RD 1753. 935 
His written Advertiſement ſent about to Many, dated the Jars Day and Tear, de- 
cCilaring himſelf not ready 7o be ſo. ibid. 
The chief Fatt in 1 teftified by Mr. Chevallier to be in a Letter of mine to Him. 
p. 936. 
Inftances of this Adverts ifement Ning ſent 10 many in abuſßve Letters. 9. 939. 


Several Remarks upon the Occaſion and Intent US that Letter, and other Matters. 


| 5p. 936—944. 
| 07 Fournier 8 boaſted Na e of a Eibe when he could have Rept it, if he 


would have profeſſed * a | perfidious W, reich, and loft all his Friends in 
Suffolk, at once. p. 937. 
= Since di owed. that he on given a Bond , as ; well as a Promiſe of Ref nation. 
See Preface, p. 931. 


Many very particular Oren upon Mr. Chevallier 8 Ganda, and his Favour 
70 F ournier, againſt all Appearances, and all Evidence . to Him. 


p-. 944—966. 


Mr. Chevallier s own Evidence, proved from many Wer 2 * fufcient without 


any _ ot the e 9 the Guat of the Man he ee 


A 33 * E N 2 R X. 


How May 31, 1740, the firſt Day of Powrniae' s Appeal, to Sept. 4 1740, the 


Day of the Date of his Note, no one Mark of any 7. bought i in ihe Biſhop to give 
him a Sum of Money; but ee, of Fournier's defi ning ſomething bad. 


p. 971, 972. 


From Sept. 4. to the End of 12 Months, Fournier 8 Porgery of four Notes over the 


Dean of Jerſey's Name for 10001. fworn by the Dean in the Common-Pleas : 
which Oath being never anſwered, and the Cauſe deſerted by F ournier, remains 


frong upon Him. . 912974. 


The ſaid Four Notes, and the Note over the Biſhop! 8 Name, ent to the Biſhop, 


in 1741, by Mrs. Fournier. p- 973. 


By F's firft Account in 1740, and 1741, 10 Dr. Le W and Mr. Maynard, the 


Note was given by the Biſhop for ſo much Money; 49 4 —— for the In- 
Ju, y the Biſhop had done him by his Judgement, in his Appell. p. 974. 
By the ſecond to the ſame Perſons, it was the overflowing of Good-nature, and the 
= of firong Lis uors which the Bi iſhop uſed to ſupport Himſelf with, till he 
har 45 knew what he ES iid. 
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Ki CONT E NT S8, e. 
To the ſame Perſons, at firſt, the Five Guineas often mentioned, were declared by F. 
to be, properly ſpeaking, a charitable Gift or Preſent. p. 976. 
His ſecret Flight to Ipſwich, 1742; and Change of Name, Habit, and Profeſſion, 
there. | ibid, 
In his Letter to the B ſhop, Auguſt, 174 3, the Note was 4 . to be a wicked 
Contrivance of the Biſhop, and the Dean of Jerſey, io ruine him by puiting ſuch 
an incredible Sum into it, &c. p. 976, 977. 
By his Account to Mr. Rant, 1745, the Note was again a Note ſeriouſly for the 
Sum mentioned in it. p. 977—979. 
By his Account to Mr. Chevallier in i the Ver ear 1743 or 1744, (as teſtified upon Mr. 
; Ch.'s own Oath) the Note wwas not deſigned for the Money, but for Security of a 
: Promiſe of Preferment. But in 1747, by the ſame Fournier, 10 the ſame Mr. 
Chevallier, affermed to be for the very Money; and this ſo truly and ſolely, that 
the five Guineas, (which he had aſſured Dr. Le Moine and Mr. Maynard were 
a Preſent ) were now affirmed io have been paid by he Biſhop to Him, in part 
of the great Sum mentioned in the Note. p.979. 
Within the Time from June, 1748, 10 Auguſt, 17 51, his Libel, or Advertiſement, 
| appeared, threatning the Biſhop with the Court of Chancery ; ; Who, upon this, 
Filed a Bill againſt him, in that Court. pe 980. 
A Year after this, he ſent the Biſhop, by one Mr. Hardiag, a Copy of his intended 
Anſwer, with a Letter here fall iſhed, and the Note ſelf, as he pretended, to be 
defiroyed, if, &c. p. 980, 981. 
An Account of this Note: and many Reaſons for thinking that it was not the ſame 
Note his Wife had ſent the Biſhop in 1741, and that F ournier bad framed more 
than one ſuch Note over the Biſhop's Name. p-. 981—9867, 
Bad and ſuſpicious Appearances upon the Face, and Words, of the Note. Pp. 987—992. 
The Story of Mr. . who, he Jays, at bis Requef, gave bum the Form of the. 
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+. - - Note. p. 988. 
Fournier s own. Witneſs in the Cauſe, rather ad; 2 againſt his Note than for 
| | it. P- 999. 
1 His very ed Crofs-bill again tbe Hy hop entirely deſerted by himſe JJ. p. 992. 
1 4 . | p- 99 3? 994. 
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POLITICAL PFEECEK 


I. Letters ſigned Britannicus, þub/;/hed in the London Journals, from September 15, 
1742 70 January 9, 1724; comprehending, among other Subjects, Remarks on the 


Speeches of Mr. Kelly, and the late Br ſhop of Rocheſter (Atterbury), at the Bar 
of the Houſe of Lorin 1723. 


II. An Enquiry into the Reaſons of the ConduQ of Great Britain, with Relation 10 | 
lh Porn Nats of Affairs j in Europe. 1 727. 


HI. A Defenſe of the Enquiry into the Reaſons of the Conduct of Great Britain, 
Sc. occaſioned by the Paper 1 'fhed i in the une Journal, or Craftſman, « on 
nen, e 45 To 825 
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publiſhed in the London Journals, from Sept. 15, 1722, to January 9, 172 
Comprehending, amongſt other Subjects, 

Remarks on the Speeches of Mr. KELL V, and the late Biſhop of RochESs TER 
(ATTERBURY), at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords, 1723. 


7 1 + << $S 4 « 
r e * OS: * 


ADVERTISEMEN T. 


AT Number cc. of the London Journal, ficitannicus] 18 interrupted i in his preſent 
Subject by the Publication of Mr, Kelly's Speech in his Defenſe at the Bar 


of the Houſe of Lords, which was followed immediately after by that of 
(Atterbury) the late Biſhop of Rocheſter; on both which Occaſions He 


thought proper, that the Antidote ſhould follow the Poiſon as immediately 
as poſſible; and accordingly poſtponed all other Subjects, to purſue theſe 
Performances with his excellent Remarks; which have been ſince confirmed 
by a late Publication of Bp. Atterbury's Corteſpordence with the Pretender 


and his Friends. In this the Editor has perpetuated his Infamy to Poſte- 


Tity, by adding a Copper-plate ; in which his Hand-writing is aſcertained 


with the greateſt Exactneſs. There was at that Time ſo great a Call for 
_ theſe Papers, that they were immediately republiſhed as diſtinct Pieces, 55 


in two thin F olio Pamphlets, 1723: with the following 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
ce T H E following Remarks upon Mr. Kelly's Defenſe at the Bar « the Houfs 


„ of Lords, as well as thoſe which will follow upon that of the late B- ifhop of 
% Rocheſter, were firſt written with no other Deſign, but that of vindicating 
&« Fuftice, and Truth, and Religion itſelf, from the Great Hurt done to them, by 


&« ſuch open Miſrepreſentations, Falſhoods, and Prevarications; as I believe hardly 
« ever yet met together, before theſe two Perſons made their Defenſes. If in 


the main, and as far as the Publicꝶ is concerned, theſe Obſervations are founded 

upon Evidence, Reaſon, and Equity; they will remain, on one Hand, as Teſti- 
m monies againſt their Treaſon, as well as againſt their inexcuſable Manner of 
| « Defenſe; and, on the other Hand, as Teftiimonies of the Patience and Unbiaſſed- 
« neſs of their Judges, and of the well. grounded Fuftice of the Sentence paſſed upon 
« them. At leaſt, it is hoped, they will be received as Teſfimonies of the Writer's 


« ſincere Love of his Country; and of his hearty Deſire that fo great and neceſſary 


Franſactions may not be tranſmitted down to Poſterity, only under the moſt odi- 


* ous Colours with which the Conſpirators themſelves have painted them out: 
« but be accompanied at the ſame Time with ſome of the plain Adventages 
« of Honeſt Simplicity, and Undiſguiſed Truth. BRITANNICUS.” 
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LETTERS SIGNED BRITANNICUS, 


vs . * VWEWEWERS IE WE WES! 


ROI ICI IR IRON * 


LE TTERL:: Loo JourNAL, Sept. 15, 1722. 
S I R, 


HERE is acti that has done more Miſchief to good Conduct with 
Regard to the Publick, than the Extremes Men have been apt to run into, 
in the Heats of their Oppoſition to one another; and there is no Time perhaps in 
Hiſtory in which this has been more ſeen, than it is at preſent amongſt ourſelves, 
In the Common Writers, who have of late very much governed the Politicks and 
Paſſions of Men, there ſeems to have been a Confpiracy to deſtroy the right No- 
tions of Things from off the Earth, and to ſubſtitute in their Room ſomething 
which is agreeable to the Reſentment and Anger of themſelves and others; ſome- 
thing that, inſtead of correcting or abating, falls in with, and flatters the Uneati- 
neſſes and Outcries of the World; fomenting and encreaſing that Ferment upon 
which it is formed, and out of which entirely it ſprings. I will give now one 
very remarkable Inſtance of this, and perhaps after wards ſeveral more. 
There is not a more great or more noble Idea amongſt all that have any Relation 
to human Society, than that of a PATRIOT, and of Patriotiſm. But if one were 
to judge from much of the Conduct and Writings of this laſt, and the former 
Year, what could one think, but that any Thing will do for a Patriot, that is 
but hot and ſtiff equally in every Point propoſed? This has gone on to ſuch a a 
Degree, that we have ſeen an open Avowal of a never-failing Oppoſition to what- 
ever is to be brought on by ſome Perſons, put upon the World for the Heighth 
of a Virtue, which is entirely loſt in a Cloud of Duſt, as ſoon as it is governed 
by ſuch a Rule. Some Gentlemen have thought the Rule fo good, that they have 
entertained the World with Public Advertiſements at the Time of the late Elec- 
tions, founded upon it: One deſires to be choſen Member, and he merits it 
: having never given one Vote with the Court. Another, having oppoſed the Miniſtry 
in every Thing.—A Third, having no Place or Penſion; and giving his Word 
and Honour (a rath Reſolution!) that he never will accept of any.—A Fourth 
gives his EleQors warning againſt his Antagoniſt, that he was ſeen once ſpeaking 
_ wwitha Man in a great Poſi—and that this great Man had ſpoke Favour ably of him.— 
A Fifth gives publick Notice, that his Brother Candidate 7s an Officer of the Mi- 
| litia, a Poſt of a great Income, and in the Nature of it under the Direction of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County.—And he (injured Gentleman!) cannot bear ſuch 
a Reproach, but obliged the World with a ſolemn Declaration, that 27 7s a Poſt 
of Trouble for the Service of his Country, and not of Profit ; and that it cannot di- 
realy or indirectly influence him from his Reſolution of oppofing every thing pro- 
poſed. And more of the like fort; too many to be enumerated. It was always 
doubtful with me, whether to receive ſuch Notices of the Diſpoſitions of my: 
Conntrymen with Laughter, or Pity, or Indignation : And therefore lometimes 
One took Place, and ſometimes Another, | 


| —Ut mihi [ape 
B lem, [ape jocum . movere tumultus! 

It is not that I have any Fear upon me, but that the ra/h Reſolutions of theſe 
Gentlemen againſt all Places, and their vicious Modeſty and Humility, may be 
overcome by Importunity ; and they prevailed upon to give themſelves to the Ser- 

vice of their Country in ſome Pg or other, which ſo much wants the Help of 
' Perſons of ſo great and ſelf-denying Geniuſes. But I own, I am in Pain for one 
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of the greateſt Virtues of the ſocial Life: For what is all This, but the turnin 
Patriotiſm into Ridicule ; and bringing into Contempt, amongſt thoſe that know 
the World, and the Movements and Viciſſitudes of Men's Paſſions, that Publick- 
ſpiriteaneſs, which alone, rightly underſtood, can ſave us from utter Deſtruction? 
And I am ſtill more in Pain, for the pretent Deccit upon thoſe who know little 

or nothing of theſe Arts and Tricks of Management in the World. When a young 
Man is firſt choſen into Parliament, he can be compared to nothing better than to 


one born into a new World, ſurrounded with new Objects and new Relations, 


deſtitute (in great meaſure) of Experience, the Mother of political Wiſdom, 
knowing no Oracle to go to for Direction, but his own young and freſh, and in 
their own Nature haſty Obſervations, and Concluſions from them. If he gives 
himſelf Leave to think at all, and is not abandoned to Inſenſibility, or wholly 


ignorant what the Publick, and what his own Intereſt mean, he cannot but fee! 


ſome Impreſſion and Weight in the Reflection, that Every Step he takes, and every 
ole he is to give, will have ſome Influence upon the Fate of his Native Country ; and 


that he can never anſwer it to his Honour, or to that Country, if he does not form 


himſelf upon the beſt Model, follow the beſt Examples, and conduct himſelf by 
the beſt Maxims he can frame from the Obſervations of others of greater Expe- 
rience than himſelf. 2 | Mo on. ; 


In this Temper he comes up with all the Sincerity of unexperienced Youth, 


and all the Warmth natural to thoſe of that Age, in whatever they embrace or 
propole to themſelves as right and good; reſolved to faye and terve his Country, 


and ſtruck with the Love of Praiſe and Glory from that Reſolution, he comes up, 


free from all that Jealouſy which 1s begot by Experience only ; and never having 
had the Experience of being deceived by others, he imagines 7hem as ſincere as 
| himſelf; and he takes hat for Reality and Probity of Intention, which is only 


 Prafice upon ſuch as himſelf, and the uſual Management of good Workmen, to 
make themſelves formidable enough to be courted into what they have ſo much 
proteſted againſt, What muſt ſuch a one think or do? He comes with theſe 
Diſpoſitions; and he finds the 52% as well as moſt popular Words fixed upon by 
Men of no ſmall Vogue and Figure: They have taken Poſſeſſion of them, and 


preſſed them into their Service; and by the Magick of their N ames, accompanied 
with Noiſe and Poſitiveneſs, have gained a great Reputation and many Followers: 
How eaſy therefore is it, without a great deal of Thought and Care, for him to 
be charmed with the Voice of ſuch Oracles; to add himſelf to the Number of 


thoſe who conſult them, and to imitate their Conduct, that he may have a ſhare in 


their Popularity? And how well, perhaps, he may come to think, it will ſound 
in his Country, — Mr. N 
ſelved againſt all Places, —he votes every Vote againſt the Court, — be follows my 

Lord —— and Mr. ——, who are great Patriots, and though Whigs yet join with 
our Friends to ſave their Country. As for the old and experienced Craftſmen, who 


know the Force of the Methods they take for their own Purpoſes, they conduct 


_ themſelves by their Wills, and not by their Under/tandings ; and by their Vils on! y 
they ſee, and hear, andFpeak, and act; and it is in vain to apply to any other Fa- 
culty about them: But this is the Bewitchery, which I fear may ſeize upon the 
- Unexperienced, before repeated Trya!s and long Uſe in ſuch Affairs can have for- 
tified them againſt it. ee” El, „ 

What therefore is to be done? What can be done in ſuch a Caſe, but to make 
greater Caution, and a greater degree of Conſideration, ſtand in the Place, and ſup- 
ply the Want, of long Experience? To be above that mean and abje& State of 
— on each Side, as to ſpeak, or vote, or act, becauſe either a Courtier or an Anti- 
ee —— e 


; 


is certainly right, —he oppoſes every thing, —he is re- 
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cherer (peaks, or votes, ot acts thus? It I Rel that | truly love my Country, 2&5 
is SatistaQion enough to me, it I have a well-formed Mind, that Lam a Paz zes in 
the deft Sente: And it 1 feel this, one Ninute's Thought will convince me, that 
the ſole Point to me ds, whw? is propoted, and not & whom. It it be good and un- 
exceptionadle, it ought to give the more Joy to every honett Mind, that it comes 
from Them who are in Power: And if it comes from Or h, it itill ooght to be 
received and applauded, let all in Power receive or relith it how they plate. Aud 
the Judgment about it every Man muſt form for himtelf, upon the - gu ee 
only made ute of on each Side: And I hope it is no unreatouable Suppotition, that 
every Gentleman, who thinks hiratelf capable of repretenting his Country, thinks 
himfelt capable of vors: and that, if he thinks Niratelf capable of voting, he 
thinks himtelf capable on which Side to do it. 

But I mult top for the prefent; and will take the next Opportunity to > Probe. 
cute this SubjeR tarther, in order to thew more tally the Marks of the New and 
Pretended H T am, SIR, 


N bumble Servant, 
'BRITANNICUS. 
V ο | 


LETTER u. Loxpox Jovnaxat, Sept. 22, 1722. 


SIR, 
ET has cared © in our Davs with the Tour Part, dal 33 it eres 1 | 
CATO in H Timez or at kat, 2ccorving to the Alluon he makes 
tor the US of miterable Initztors of Great CharaQters A Man, (favs be) puts in 
4 Kr Cu and Ü rn, i c and dur Dreſs ; out wwhat then 
& ths 20 perjanate the ire ans; Manners of Cato* —1 win tarvs forus, & t 2 
. /ontut. morefque Catonis* No. There is fomerhing more wantmg 
to nith the Likenes, than merely to be Rough and Laue. The Mun in 
Meru might a8 well have hoped to de kke the eu Cir, by being meim, 
drunk; or ike Twit, by mating tad Firſts; 3 any one may doe to come up do 
' the Character of a True Petro, by having enbr x we of the work Lineamencs 
that perdaps ever belonged to any of them. Bur thus it has been, ang, I tear, is 
0 _ T2 ork br — TI ot cnmbuni'\ and nemartuv'r ms of Fumanr —T1 du 
1/# 4 and Tune, HA Nan be blefies with frong Long te nene f 4. 

: Grube bee the et Names ugon A whe . —Sometmes, upon 
_ great Oceano, . Dum of the Mm, ans ok Hack im Tir Fact —And Above ail. 
* fbi * approve of i that „ dum have wertet known terne, or 2 
er Dee, to pa tor the Marks of 2 Tru Pe when, im Truth, ther ar n 
more ©, than To lor du ans d iS the Mark of a Tru Stare num. 
A Nur who Wought with kim Soo the Wor 1 Face formed, 2 every Fen- 
t Of d cd 3 nariag | ne, and Nil carry the tre with bm to the 
Grave, palin ibn por the Werld at hf for 2 Face oed br the Cares a 
Fears of 41-0/:]1; ad fi, who never perhaps Failed agrecably . SA Rs 
Me toy, er guter bore 4 Part in the Plenferes of Funn Commer (cru, charges 
3 the # ee 300: e and Chrome of bis Dunethect Face, won Ns Lore & this 
Du * eternal Solitude mad tulln E over K. This ts nor haven 
055. WV * Save teen Mon, Wo bcver looked otherwriic than Jr ind ee 
u commu; Lie, de iim they bega un the We ak]; and whe were over 
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known to be ecaty with any Perion or any Thing about them; all on a tudden, 
with great Dexterity, turn this Provate I Comterance into 2 Pub. ick-fFrrited Ster- 
meſs 3 and place all thoſe Indications of Ditlatisfation, which were little more 
than a Vent to their own Tempers, and an Eate to theic own inward Fee ling. to 
the Account of their Concern for t Pabict. But when | have ſeen and heard 
chem in fome Places, and tome Companies, I have often thought with mvxtelt, 
that a Man of very common Adilittes might took as unpleatingly as they; and 
that a Man of a very ordinary Capacity might refolre, as ſtrongly as ther, never to 
vote. or to be pleated, with fone Nen;, and that. if Strength bebe or Loud- 
nes ot Voree, in Places of public OY made 2 Patt; Homer's Stentor, if he 
were to avpenr, and be well iuttructed in à few Terms of er., would far excell the 
dent of them. | | | 
By this Time, perhaps, you will BY, that all this WO intended | 
ds » into Contempt M Patriot: er. and all PaS:c&/3:r:teanelt ; and tome, I dou 
ot. Al add (the common Threadbar ze Topick again every Man who at all 
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Prigutts _ Tos Courier Minty M und the Defion is to lull Men 
q Las wh * „ 


20eep. and do prevent all | Ovrotition to whatever tome Men in Power think Ft to 
propote. But detore you are to haft i your Concletions, hear a little 7 


NOISE Am 
{> fax from endeavouring, or within*, to briug into Contempt, or under an ill 
Fine, ſo noble and to neceffary a Virtue as Patrut in, that the tole Reaton i; mV 
entring upon this Sudeck, was to hinder others from doing it: and fo far trem 
-kading Men dato 2 Date and fervite Submilfion to Great Men „ chat 1 am certain, 
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only to guard and preſerve what is committed to him; to leſſen the Burthens of 
his Country as much as the Security of it will permit; and to extend and continue 
down all its Advantages and Bleſſings as lafely as poſſible : This is the Patriotiſm 
of Men in Power; by which they can merit the Title of True Patriots, perhaps 
much more than Any under them. And certainly, it is ſo much their own Inter- 
eſt; and their own Security and Proſperity ſo entirely depend upon it, eſpecially 
in the critical Circumſtances of our preſent Situation; that their Enemies them- 
ſelves, even whilſt they think them guided by their own Intereſt, give a ſort of 
Teſtimony to them, that their own Advantage and Duty being now ſo plainly 
united and fo inſeparably the ſame, They cannot be 10 blind as not to ſee it, or ſo 
neglectful of themſelves as not to regard 1 it. 
But as all Power naturally intoxicates the Brain, and, without great Care, puts 
a falſe Biaſs upon the Mind; not diminiſhing but increaſing Men's Paſſions, and 
often boiling them up into the Head; and as the beſt Men may be miſled by Thoſe 
whom they are often forced to depend upon, as well as miſtaken through the na- 
tural Weakneſs of their own Underſtandings; the Patriotiſin of Others will cer- 
tainly very well ſhew itſelf in being upon the Guard ; in ſifting and trying what- 
ever is propoſed to them; in acting as the Good of their Country, and not merely 
as the Will of Others, requires them; and in keeping as great a Diſtance from a 
- fervile Homage to Power, as from a d Avenſion to every thing propoſed by 
Thoſe, whoſe Office both capacitates and obliges them to offer what my be for 
the great Advantage and Security of the Publick. 
How little therefore have many of the late Pretenſions to do with True Pa- 
triotiſm! As to the Declaration, indeed, againſt coming into any Poſt or Office, 
I always take it for granted that there are ſome Words to be underſtood in all ſuch 
Profeſſions, to make the Sentence compleat : And that the Declarer always means 
what he ſays, with ſome ſuch Qualification as this, Lale eſs a Poft be offered him— 
or, ſuch a Poſt as he likes, and efteems honourable for himſelf to accept of This I am 
ſure of, that we meet with but few voluntary Religners of profitable Poſts; and 
fewer {till ſo-raſh in their Publick-ſpirited Anger, as to Reſign, before they have 
obtained for themſelves and their Dependents almoſt every thing they can with 
for. And this puts them very much upon a Level with thoſe who till keep i in. 
But if it were not almoſt ridiculous to be ſerious upon this Head, it might 
juſtly be ſaid to be a greater Mark of a True Patriot to accept than to refuſe to ſerve 
in a Place. For as long as there are Places and Offices of Profit and Truſt, and 
theſe muſt be poſſeſſed and executed by ſome or other ; and upon the due Execu- 
tion of 7heſe depends a great deal of the Happineſs and Security of the Publick; ſhall 
not Men, who feel how much they burn with the Love of their Country more 
than their Neighbours, put themſelves into a Capacity of ſerving it; when they 
muſt either do this, or leave theſe Offices all to Others, whom they are reſolved 
to think of as Enemies to their Country, from the Moment of their taking Poſſeſ- 
ion of them? I am very certain, they have no manner of Suſpicion of their own 
Virlue, (which is the only Objection againſt it) or any Imagination, that, upon 
the poor Conſideration of an Office, they can be induced to act any thing againſt 
their Country. And all will agree, that it will be much more honourable for a 
Gentleman to follow the Dictates of True Patriotiſm in all his Conduct, if the 
Cate ſhould ever happen to, as to hazard the Loſs of a good Poſt which he actu- 
ally poflefles, than to lie under the Suſpicion of oppoſing thoſe in Power merely 
becauſe he is not in a Place, or in order to be invited into one. 
There is another Point alſo, which in Prudence will be conſidered; and that! iS, 
_ that Gentlemen's Reſolutions of this lort do not Aways continue in the ſame 
Vi dur: 
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Vigour; and then, when the Mollia Tempora core, and the /ucky Oppor tunity of 
ſerving their Country appears more plain and inviting than betore, their former 
raſh Declarations fly in their Faces, and make them bluſh. Every body remem- 
bers One very famous Declaimer againſt Places and Pots, who had ſpent all his 
Stock of Wit and Oratory (which was not ſmall) upon that Subject, through the 
Courſe of ſome Years; and at laſt (not with great Difficulty) was prevailed upon 
to accept of ſomething. His Honour was indeed a little reflected upon, and per- 


| haps alittle wounded: And his Friends were forced to have Recourſe to a Piece of 


Wit to ſalve it, and heal the Wound. And ſo it all ended in this miſerable Toke, 
that He had indeed declared zealouſly againſt taking a Place; but that he had 
not now broke his Word, or acted at all contrary to that Declaration; for he had 
taken only Half a Place. But, indeed, it was a Ha /f, that was better than moſt 
of the whole Places in the Kingdom. And, I remember very well, when I my = 

ſelf was firſt choſe into Parliament, I was fired with the Publick-ſpirited Diſcourſes 


of ſeveral Gentlemen; and in order to carry on glorious Deſigns, we agreed, about 


Six or Eight of us, to meet in a private Club to fortify ourtelves in our Oppoſition, 
But I ſoon found my Error in my Judgment about Patriots. 


till by degrees I found myſelf the only Perſon without an Office ; and then I faw 


a little into the Meaning of ſuch n in Terrorem, and have been ſick of them 
ever ſince. | 


1 mention theſe Things particularly as Leflons to the Unexperienced, that they 


may learn from what has been, what vill be; and that ſuch high Declarations are 5 
chiefly to amuſe and allure the Unguarded; but mean nothing leſs than what the 


Words, in the firſt Sound of them, ſeem to import. I am, , 


Your humble Ser vant, 


BRITANNICUS. 


LETTER Bn. LONDON Jo UR N A Ls Sept. 29, 1722. 
SIR, : 

KNOW it may be faid by ſome, that I have carr ried the Matter too fare when 
I have talked as if the Reſolutions of Any Perſons were ſtretched to that de- 


gree, as to extend to a Conſtant and Determined Oppoſition to a Min: firy; and 
even to make Hat the ſtrongeſt and moſt infallible Note of a True Patriot. And 


1 ſhould think ſo myſelf, if I had not been Witneſs to a great deal of this; and if 
I had not heard an Argument held for it (when Paſſion has been high) with great 

Warmth and Stiffueſs, That this was the only way to deſtroy thoſe in Power. and 
to get in Others more truly and heartily concerned for the Publick Good. But in 
the mean while, what an endleſs Scene of Unhappineſs muſt this bring along with 

it; if this be to be eſteemed the Meaſure of Mens Conduct, upon whoth Votes 
the Fate of the Nation depends? Let the Wiſhes of theſe Gentlemen take place; 
let my Lord — and my Lord — and Mr. — give room to the greater Ge- 
nius's of my Lord - and Mr. ; do theſe Perſons think that there are None 
in the World who judge the Former to "be as fit to manage and conduct the S/ate as 


the Latter? None, ſo weak as to think them fitter ? None, who have Paſſions 
Vo L. III. | C 


and 


. 


For ſuch was her, 
and ſuch, I fear, always will be, the poor Policy of Courts, that I quickly per- 
ceived ii One of them, who was the Loudeſt of the Company, called to an Office, 
and prevailed upon to accept it ; and then a Second, and then a Third; and fo on, 


— * — — — - — — 
— — — 
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and Reſentments, beſides themſelves? None, who will ſuffer their own Diſap- 
pointments to work upon them, in the ſame Way that Others have? And None, 
who will take up the ſame Maxim of Wrangling and Oppoſition ; than which, 
nothing is eaſier to All, or more natural to Some? Nay, They who know hu- 
mane Nature, and the Methods of Working in ſuch Caſes,” will prognoſticate, and 
with very great Probability, that even theſe Gentlemen themſelves, who have 
wiſhed and brought about the Alteration, will be the firſt, in a little time, to 
renew the ſame Game; and to entertain Them too, with the ſame Sport as they 
have their Predeceflors. For the Caſe is always thus, and „ere is nothfng New 
under the Sun. At the firſt effecting theſe Motions in publick Affairs, we hear of 
nothing on that Side from whence they ſprang, but Declamations upon the Pub- 
lick Felicity. Happy the Nation, which has ſuch Heads and ſuch Hearts to pre- 
ſide over it! and Fortunate the People, under the Influence of ſuch Counſels! 
Taxes and Burthens abate of themſelves, and fly before ſuch Patriot. No Camps, 
no Plots, make Part of their Scheme—Every Thing ſafe and ſmooth and eaſy is 
made to dance before the Imagination of the People at firſt. 
But, alas! the Honey-moon of a New Miniſtry is always of a ſhort Continuance 
in England. And, as Time, which alters every Thing, paſſes on; and the Faces 
at the Helm ceaſe to be New; and Difficulties unforeſeen in Government make 
the ſame Things neceflary to theſe Perſons, which were ſo much cried out againſt 
in their Predeceſſrs; and above all, when Every One, who thinks he has a Right, 
cannot poſſibly be in the Rank or Pof? he pretends to, and All cannot be fatisfied, 
and many Miſtakes incident to humane Affairs muſt of Neceflity be committed; 
One Uneaſineſs brings on Another, Grumbling begets Grumbling, and Com- 
plaints multiply Complaints upon the back of one another; and at laſt they vent 
themſelves in the common Cry Ve are but d here we were ; ; All Minifters are 
alike; only that the Preſent, n ny" are the Preſent, are always the Vert, 
and the moſt Intolerable. 
Tell me, therefore, what End of our Miaſartunes upon ſuch a Bottom of Oppo- 
fition for Oppeſition-fake ; unleſs thoſe who go upon it, can anſwer for the Paſſions - 
and Judgments of Others, who have as much Right to be angry, and to judge un- 
favourably of Them, and their Favourites, as They have of Thoſe whom The7 
 themſely es ſo highly diſlike? And how much leſs Proſpect of an End, when, 
in the Nature of Things, they cannot anſwer even for Themſelves, that they ſhall, 
upon Trial and Experience, think any better of Others than they have done of 
their Predeceſſors ? But if this Maxim of Oppoſition muſt be the Rule of Patriotiſm ; 
| Thoſe, who with moſt Evil to the preſent Eſtabliſhment, muſt carry away the 
Title of Patriots from all the Contenders : for their Oppoſition, both in Votes and 
Comdudf, never ceaſes, nor ever will, till the Pretender is able enough to teach 
Others to agree better. And to be ever voting in ſuch Company, methinks, ſhould 
not be the greateſt Satisfaction to Gentlemen, who mean quite differently in the 
End. But 1 wiſh, that Different Meaning may make amends for, or countervail, 
at laſt, the Miſchiefs of acting and talking and writing exactly in the ſame Strain 
with thoſe Enemies; of propagating the ſame Jealouſies and Fears, the ſame Sto- 
ries and Diſcontents, throughout the Nation. 
I know there are Others, who ſpeak in a more moderate Tone—Let but the 
Miniſters act with regard to the Publick—let them but ſhew, they have a Senſe 
of the Difficulties we are involved in, and that they have at Heart the diminiſhing 
the heavy Debt and Burthens now upon the Nation—and We are ready to join 
with them Heart and Hand in fo good Deſigns. With theſe Perions I join Iſſue, 
it they are in earneſt; and am very ready to declare my Judgment in Conjunction 
4 | with 
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with them, that This is incumbent upon Thoſe in Power, what is required, and 
what ought to be expected of them, That they apply themtelves to this Work 
with an uninterrupted Diligence, and ſhew a Zeal and Readineſs to do ev ery thing 
poſſible for ſo good and neceſſary an End. Their own Intereſt will lead them to 
this: and every Propoſal of this Sort will be an Experiment, whether their Oppoſers 
are in earneſt at all, or no. But in the mean while, there is another Point which 
ought in Honour to be regarded by their Adverſaries That the Eternal Diffidence 


and Jealouſy, which They have raiſed and fomented, may not go on to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to render it impotiible for Them to propole any thing with any Hope of 


Succeſs. Miniſters, the Beit of them, are but Men, and have the Paſſions and 
Failings of Men: And let them be changed a thouſand times over, They will be 
but Men {till. But I will be bold to ſay, Were They Angels, or greater than 


Augels, as long as ſuch a Spirit of Oppoſition and Miſconferuction is kept alive, All 


theſe Profeſſions, though ſounding well, muſt end in the forementioned Extreme; 
and whatever is propoſed muſt at laſt be oppoſed and rejected, merely becauſe it 


comes from Thoſe, whom Many are taught to think utterly uncapable of model- 
ling or oftering any thing truly conducive to the Good of their Country.—FHow- 
ever, I will take the Liberty to hope, not without ſome Confidence, for the only 
Thing that can help us, That Thoſe at the Helm will endeavour to cure or to 


ſhame this Diffidence, by propoſing all that the Nature of Things permits for the 
Eaſe of their Country ; and by aſking nothing of it, but What is apparently of 


abſolute Neceſſity; and that Thoſe, on the other Hand, who profeſs a Readineſs 


to comply in what is ſo propoſed, will at the ſame Time help to abate, if not to 
remove, thoſe Diffidences and Fealouſies, which muſt otherwiſe obſtruct all that can 


be well deſigned, or reaſonably offered. 


Here then I will fix this for certain, that Patriotiſm conlifts' no more in a voting 


againſt the Court, than in voting with the Court; but that both theſe are acciden- 
tally, and at ſeveral Times, good and bad. Nor has He at all a better Title to the 


Name of a Patriot, who feels within himſelf the Fever of a Spirit of Conſtant Oppo- | 


fition, than He who labours, in the other Extreme, under the Lethargy of a ſervile 
undoubting Compliance. Both the One and the Other are equally void of all Title 


tothe Nameof Patriots; which can have no Place, but where there 1s a. true Diſ- 
poſition to do that, and that only, which is for our Country's Good : And this 
Diſpoſition can be no where, but where there is a Readineſs to receive and embrace 
whatever 1s ſo, and nothing but what is ſo, from whatſoever Hand it comes, and 
by whatſoever Mouth recommended. 


But though this be certain, that it is ſo truly Patriotiſm to vote with a Miniſtry, 


whenever the Intereſt of the Publick is confulted in what 1s propoſed from that 
Quarter, that indeed it is to be entirely void of it Not to do it; yet, I know not how, 
Thoſe, who make it a fort of a Duty to ſtand in an open avowed Oppoſition, have 
taken Poſſeſſion of the Word, and dignified themſelves with the Title of Patriots; 
and have, I know, induced too many, who mean well, to believe that the Glory 


of it reſts with Them, and Them only. And I have known ſeveral Topicks inſiſted 


on, and prove uſeful to this Purpoſe; which, if you enquire into them, are no- 


thing but Bugbears, to affect and frighten unexperienced Minds. I have heard it 


ſometimes declared ſcandalous to vote with a Majority, and the Honour to reſt all 


upon the Minority. And yet, every one knows, there is not a Man who votes with 


the Minority, who does not do it in hope of arriving in Time at that Heighth of 


Scandal of voting with a Majority. Every Step he takes, and every Vote he gives, 


is with this ſole View, to turn that Minority into a Majority: And then, by the 


lame Rule, Patriotiſm mult lie againſt Themſelves, when once They are grown 
able 
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able to do any thing in the publick Service; and They may come Themſelves to 
feel the Miſchief of a Phantom, which Themſelves have raiſed up. 

But if hi ſeems to ſome amongſt themſelves to be carrying the Point too high, 
yet They will not ſcruple often to throw out the Word Too! plentifully, and to fix 
it upon Thoſe who do not join with them in their Oppoſition. And as this Mord of 
Reproach ſounds badly, and carries along with it a good deal of Infamy, it has not 
faiied to do Execution upon Some that it has been played upon, and perhaps to 
ſhame them out of what they would otherwiſe have thought not at all diſhonour- | 
able to Themſelves, or prejudicial to their Country. I ſhall not doubt to call 
This too a Phantom, a Scarecrow dreſſed up and ſet out to View, merely to work 

upon T; hoſe who can be wrought upon by Outſides and Appearances. I will be 
here as equal and impartial as poſſible. He is certainly a 70%, who ſwallows 
every Thing he hears dictated to him, and acts blindly juſt as he is bid or directed; 
and this, let it be on which Side it will. I ſay, on which Side it will: for this 
makes no Difference, whether it be 2% or againſt a Court. There may be 70002 
on each Side, working and moving juſt as they are bid, or directed; and never 
moving or working, but under ſuch a Direction. No Court, theretore, has any 
Reaſon to take the whole Infamy of this to their own Account; ſince in every 
Age, and every Oppoſition, the other oppoſite Party muſt accept of their Share in 
it; and have, in their Proportion, as full and as juſt a Title to heir Number of 
the ſame ſort of Friends, It is a Reproach which falls equally on all Hands; and 
therefore, ſhould the more ſparingly be uſed. 

But I have not only this to ſay. The Miſery of it is, That Men, in their Re- 
5 proaches upon Others, are very apt to forget the Condition they themſelves are in. 
It is not only He that is a Too, who blindly does what he is directed to do, either 


buy aCourtier or an Anti-courtier : but every Man is a Tool likewiſe, who is a Slave 


to his own Paſſion, Ill- nature, Diſcontent, perſonal Reſentment, Ambition, Pride, or to 
any Diftemper of Mind, which is his Maſter, and leads and governs him in all 
| he does. There may be Tools to theſe Diſpoſitions wvithin Men, as well as to 
Courts, or Leaders of Parties, without them: and Theſe are as Dangerous Tools to 
the Publick, as well as [nfamous in Themſelves, as Any of the other Sort can poſſibly 
be. For theſe, and the like Diſtempers of Mind, are of that Force, that they 
can abſolutely hinder Men from at all regarding, or even ſeeing, what 1s the In- 
tereſt of the Publick ; nay, can make them take thoſe good Morde in their Mouths, 


to carry on thoſe Purpoſes of their Hearts, in which the Love of their Country, 


the very Eſſence of Patriotiſm, has but little Part. Yet, how common as well as 
pleaſant is it, to ſee the Too/ of Paſſion infulting over the Tool (as he calls him) of a 
Court; and the Man whoſe Public Spirit bears Date from ſome known Points of 
Diſappointment and Anger, exalting himſelf above the Other; appropriating to 
himſelf the Name of Patriot, and ſetting himſelf out as the very Pattern of all 
Patrioliſim: whilſt he either does not feel the Biaß which his own Reſentment 
ſtruck upon his Soul; or hopes that it may be hid from all other Eyes, and the 
View or Remembrance of it loſt in that Cloud of Sa and Dit which he raiſes 
all around him. But if many of the ſtrongeſt Oppofitions have been manifeſtly 
begun upon theſe Principles, and are always, in part, carried on upon them; there 
is but little Reaſon for Thoſe to be caſting the infamous Name of Tools in the 
Teeth of Others, who may find ſo much Place for it amongſt Themſelves, All 
this is no Argument (nor is it ſo deſigned) to Any One, againſt being always 
upon his Guard, or for a Blind Compliance with any Min iftry : but it may, and 
ought to ſhew us effectually, That Virtue and Publick-ſpiritednels are not neceſ- 
lar uy there, where the Noiſe of them 1 is molt heard; and that True Patritiſm Goes 


nyt 
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not depend upon Names and Sounds; but often is not where it is moſt pretended 
to be; and as often 7s, where the Prejudices of Men, and their miſtaken Notions 
of Things, will not allow Us to ſuppole it ſo much as poſſible to be. 


J am, &C. 


BRITANNICUS. 


LE TT EA IV. Lo x DON JouRNAT, October 6, 1722. 
u, | 
HAVE already often acknowledged, and! ſhall always go on to contend for 


it, That there is nothing more abject, or more unworthy of a Free- born Sub- 
ject, and eſpecially of Any who have a Right to vote in Parliament, than a ſervile 
Submiſſion to the Dictates of Great Men in Power. On the other Hand, I will 
as freely and as ſtrongly maintain, That the carrying an Oppoſition to Them to 
that Extremity, which ſome of late have appeared to do, is equally irreconcileable 
with the Charafer of a True Patriot; is always unjuſtifiable upon all the Prin- 
| ciples of Duty to the Publick ; and at /ome Critical Junctures, may prove abſo- 
lutely fatal to that Country, which it profeſſes to ſerve and fave. We may ſee 
an Inſtance of This in what has paſſed throughout this laſt Summer, and is now 
moſt talked of amongſt us: I mean, the Behaviour of Many, (whoſe Zeal for 
their Country, if you will believe them, outſtrips that of All their Neighbours,) 
with regard to Plots and Conſpiracies; and particularly, to the Conduct of Thoſe 
in the Ad niniration about That which at preſent alarms the World. A Behaviour, 
Imuſt own, which has often made me congratulate the Profeſt Enemies of our 
Country, upon their peculiar Happineſs, in having Others ſo ready, ſo watchful, 
ſo unwearied in propagating all heir Stories, and doing all their Work tor them. 
For this is in Truth the Caſe. | 
| Thoſe in the Adminiſtration are the Perſons to whom the firſt Intelligences of s 
Danger naturally come: And Theſe muſt, in the Nature of Things, be received 
and conſidered, before it is poſſible, or fitting, for Others to know any Thing of 
them. Upon ſuch Advices, ſuppoſing them Real, what is it the Duty of Miniſters 
to do? And to ſuppoſe them not Real, before the farther opening of the Matter, 
no one can pretend to be ſupportable by any Argument. Upon ſuch Advices, I 
lay, could They have been juſtificd to their Mater, or to their Country, if They | 
did not immediately put the Kingdom into the Beſt State of Defence, the Laws of 
the Land, and the Nature of the Thing, could permit? Nay, would they not 
have been Criminal and Deteſtable, if They had not? This, therefore, they do. 
They profeſs, They have ſuch Advices of undoubted Credit. They get together, 
in ſeveral Places, what Armed Force is by Act of Parliament appointed to ſubſiſt in 
| the Nation, and put it into as good a Condition for the Common Defence, as 
They can; and this an Armed Force kept up for this very Purpoſe, by the Con- 
ſent of the People; and with this very View alone, of being hus called together, 
and thus rendered uſeful, in Caſes of ſuch Emergency. Theſe Forces are wholly 
unneceſlary, unleſs upon Suppoſition of Danger: and for Times of Danger alone, 
were They therefore conſented to, and appointed. This being then the Cale : 
what would one expect in return to this, and eſpecially from Thoſe who profeſs 
even the Cooleſt Friendſhip to the preſent Eſtabliſoment? At leaſt, one would 
have hoped for a little Patience, a little Expectation for a while only, till Matters 
Vo. III. D opened, 
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opened, till it come to appear whether the Danger was Real or Fit/tious? But, 
no ſuch Favour, it ſeems, was to be expected from Sine. For even before the N 
Proſeſt Enemies themſelves could recover their Surprize at the Diſcovery of what 
They thought undiſcoverable; or give out their Proper Il ardi of Ridicule ; Profeſt 


Friends themſelves were ready to begin the Game. Nay, I quickly-tound that 


This was to be made one eſſential Mark of Patrictiſm; and He was from this 
Moment not to be accounted a Patriot, who had not this infallible Ma, of it in 
his Mouth; and was not ready to join in ſucering, and turning into Pleaſantry, all 


| Diſcourſes of Plots and Treaſons. And from Mirth and Merriment, the Paſſage 


was eaſy and natural to Satyr and Invefive. In ſome of the Common Il ritings, 
Standing Armies preſently became a Topick of Railing, even to Thoſe who could 


not but have Senſe enough to ſee, that there was not a $,/der more than what was 


allowed by Parliament; not One more than what was actually a Member of the 
Army before the calling of them together; nor any One New Circumſtance to 
juſtify that odious Word. But ſo it muſt be. Standing Armies, Encampment:, 


| Reviews, Mock Pliis, Imaginary Conſpiracies, were found to be ſounding Words; 
excellently adapted to work up an angry Pefiad, and to make Ra!ling and Rage 


opular, : | 
: I from the Common Papers, you went to the Places of Pub/ich Reſort, you would 
find the Effect of ſuch Leſſons: One ſhrugging his Shoulders, — Huother making 
his Head, —a Third lamenting the Fate of his Cuntry, —a Fourth ratling in a very 
high Tone, —and a Fifth anſwering you with nothing but a Laugh, if you ſeemed 
only to beg a ſhort Truce, and a little Patience: And all this, not from any 
Concern at the Deſigns of their Enemies, and their own Deſtruction from that 
Quarter; but at the 79 great Care taken to guard Them againſt it. 
I ventured to enter a little with One of them into the Argument: And when 


his Fire was almoſt ſpent, and He began to cool, I begged of Him only to anſwer 


me the few following Queſtions, without Prejudice or Paſſion. Are the Miniſters 
at preſent in ſuch a Situation, as to play with an angry World? Or does their pre- 
ſent Condition make it probable, They would voluntarily raiſe up a New Scene 


of Virulent Oppoſition, to be added to the Difficulties tliat ſurround Them already? 


Can you think Them fo void of Common Senſe, as not to ſee that ſuch a Figlian 
muſt at the End do Them infinitely more Hurt, than any preſent Good can poſſibly 


countervail? Nay, that it muſt tend to their own DeftruQion ? Suppoſing it a 


Moch Plot, as you call it; an invented Machine for ſome By-purpsſe; will it 
not be Time enough to call Them to Account ſeverely for it, when it ſhall be 


' examined, and appear lo to be? I promite you en to Join with you, not in laugh- 


ing, but in ſomething more to the Purpoſe, and more becoming an Injured Nation, 


But ſuppoſing it a True One, and their Advices too Certain; what Reparation can 
vou make your Country, for turning into Ridicule that Care of the Publick Safety, 
without which we are all undone? What Miſchief could you do, greater tha 


this, to that Country you pretend ſo much to love? And, I pray, what ſhould 
make you think otherwiſe? Can you deny it to be p/ib/e, can you deny it to be 


probable, that the Enemy ſhould take the Advantage of your Supineneſs, and Incre- 


dulity on heir Part; and of your Rage and Credulity, and Readineſs to ſeallow 
and propagate Every thing on the other Part, againſt Thoſe who are at the Heim, 
and who alone therefore have it in their Power to guard againit thoſe Encmice-? 
And if it were only probable, nay barely paſſible, that Thoſe reſtleſs Enemies are 
now bringing ſome Deſign to bear ; is not This Aroument enough to a Briton, and 
a Proteſtant, to delay his Jokes, and poſtpone his Vit and Satyr, till it abpear's 


that an Admini/tration has been wicked enough, or fooliſh enough, to at the Part 


vou ; 
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you ſuſpect? But if it be a Rea Deen, what would Thoſe Miner deſerve, or 
what Fate would be too hard for Them, who ſhould negle& the Defence of their 
Country, for fear of the Sever/ty or Mirth of your Oracles? If this be your Love 
to your Country ; if this be your Patriotiſm; t take it all, and keep it all amongſt 
you, —1 deſire none of it. The Word is becoming nauſeous; and will be brought, 
by theſe Methods, to be, what J ſhall be forry to find it, a Contemptible Sound; 
Ditguſttul to all Men of Senſe. 

I found the Gentleman ſomething ſtartled, and cool enough to ſuffer me to go 
on, in this Manner. For God's fake, Is there no Meature in humane Affairs, no 
Medium to be hoped for in Mankind, when once they are ſet a- going! Certainly 
there is a middle Way to be found between the baſe Extreme of yielding yourtelves_ 
Captive to Men in Power, and the other as dangerous Extreme of treating them 


upon All Points in ſuch a Manner. 1% Fate is indeed hard, if you are pete 


to be in the former Extreme: But Their Fate is as hard, (and Yours in Theirs at 


the End) if vou thus make it impoſfible for them to act Any Way, without lay ing 
themſelves open to ſuch Reproaches and Imputations. | 

Take the. Affair before us, and try the Abſurdity of ſuch a Proceeding. If 
Thoſe in Power, upon their beſt Advices of Danger, act a careful Part, and enter 
into Meaſures of ſecuring you; preſently the Outcry is, Handling Armies, Moch 
Plots, Tricks to get more Money ;—though, by the way, every Demand of Money 
is a Weight upon themſelves, a and a Blow to their own Intereſt; On the other Hand, 


if they indulge 1 you in your preſent caſy Humour, and in that Imagination of Se- 


curity, in which you wrap yourſelves; and when they have it in their Power 


to guard you, leave you naked and defencelets; and Danyer invades you, and any 


deſperate Stroke be ſtruck ;—Then, what is too bad for fuck Miniſters? Was it 
not their peculiar Care and Province to guard the Nation againſt all probable Dan= 
ger? againſt every the lea Appearance of Evil? Were not our few Forces kept 


up by our own willing Conſent for this Purpoſe only? Are not ten Degrees of Care 
1700 much, far better than One too little? If the Curſes of Us and our Poſterity can 


be of any Force, Thoſe Min: i/ters, who can thus neglect their Country, will be 
miſerable in Life, and after Death their Memories deteſted. This would be then 
your Outcry, and too deſervedly. But in the mean while, I repeat it again, Do 
not make it impoſſible for Them to ac, by telling them in Effect, That which 


Way ſoever They conduct themſelves, you will equally expoſe them to Pepular 


Reproach and Indignation, Before you have the leaſt Reaſon to think amils of 


the Part they are ating; let them not incur the Odium of the v/lcft Behaviour ; 
and ceaſe at leaſt a little from abuſing Them, at a Time when perhaps They are 


meriting your Thanks. Such a Behaviour, upon ſo hazardous and terrible a Con- 


juncture, has often brought to my Mind the Saving, Ns Tubiter vuli perdere, 


prius dementat : Thoſe whom God ig reſo'ved to deftray, He firſt infatuates. Never any 


thing looked more like It, than your preſent Temper. And the Time, One 


would fear, is come, for the terrible Accompliſhment of this Sentence, when Yor, 


who, I am perſuaded, mean well to the prelent Eſfabliſhment, not only reſolve to 


ſhut your Eyes againſt the Appearance of any poſſible Danger yourſelves ; but 


ſpend your idle Hours in ridiculing and outraging Thoſe, who guard you from it; 


making it, by this means, much more hazardous for any at the Helm to attempt 
to prevent your Deſtruction, than for any Traytors to contrive and execute it; and 
railing ſuch a Ferment about you, that one would imagine, from the Diſcourſe of 
many, That the Miners are to be zried for being ſo oftcious in defending the Pub- 
lick; and not the Conſpirators for their Treaſon againſt it. If it be ſo ungracious, 


ſo unacceptable a Work; nay, fo unpardonable an Oſfence, to prevent the Cuiting 


” 
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of your Threats, there will be but little Encouragement to doit: and there may 
come Thoſe in time, who will not merit your Anger by ſo provoking an Office, 
at the Expence of their own Quiet and Reputation. In a Word, I foreſee, and fore- 
tell nothing but Total Ruine from ſuch a Behaviour. —This is the Subſtance of 
what I then urged. 

We are now come nearer to the Opening of that Affair. And let every Man, 
who has treated fo critical and important a Matter in a Manner ſo unbecoming 
Perſons of Senſe, and fo unworthy of Engliſbmen, lay his Hand upon his Heart, 
and think how beſt to make amends to his Country, for the Injury he has done it 
by ſuch a Proceeding ; by tearing out of the Hands of Thoſe in Power, almoſt all 
Poſſibility of ſaving the Nation; and entirely depriving Them of all Encourage- 
ment to attempt it: And if He now ſees his Make opened clearly to Him, let 
Him publickly acknowledge that Others were doing their Duty „ hilſt He was 
treating Them as the worſt of Men. 

But let not any ſuch Intemperate Unequitable Proceeding bring a Difgrace 
upon the greateſt and moſt neceſſary Virtue. True Parr ietiſm diſdains all ſuch 
Methods. It is built upon Equity, and obſerves the Meatures of That alone. It 
is as far diſtant from the Abſuradity of venting the ſame fort of Reproaches, which 
Way ſoever Men act; as it is from that equally great Abſurdity, of adorning 
Them with the ſame Flattery and Praiſes, whatever They do. It is as far removed 
from purſuing Them with Bitter Satyr before any Crime appears; as it is from 
applauding Them or upholding Them afterwards. And as it ſcorns meanly to 
b;w to Power; ſo it equally ſcorns to obſtruct or render odious any of its Opera- 
tions, which may be neceſſary or beneficial; and even rejoices to ſupport and 
_ ſtrengthen it, in any of its Attempts for the Publick Security. I am, &c. 


BRITANNIC US. 
LETTER v. Loxpon JourNat, October 13, 1722. 


SIR, 


H ERE is hardly a greater . to 7 rue Patriotiſm, than the 13 of 

Popularity, once tenderly and paſſionately entertained: And the irrecon- 
cilable Difference between Them, though they are come to be almoſt confounded 
together, 1s as evident, as That between the Love of a IVife Father to his Chil- 


dren, and the Fondneſs of a Meat Mother. Pairiotiſm concerns itſelf entirely 
about That only, which the real and true Intereſt of our Country calls for ; Popu- 
larity, about what the Paſſions and Clamours of a Multitude demand. The Former. 


works upon the ſole Bottom of Laſting Good to the whole People ; the Latter, 
upon the ſole Bottom of their preſent ſudden paffionate Wiſhes upon every par- 
ticular Occaſion. The One ſcorns to fall in with the ungoverned Tempers of 


a Multitude æwit haut Doors, and refuſes to be carried away with the Torrent of 


their Rage and Fury, and abhors to ſooth the moſt darling of their groundleſs 
Patitions ; but rather attempts to ſtop the Courſe of ſuch Tempeſts, and apply ſome 
Cure to the Wound within: The Other watches and nurſes thoſe Paſſions; hu- 
mours and flatters them ; indulges them in what they cry for ; and Treas: as 


much as it can, the Loudneſs of the Cry. A True Patriot muſt do good to a 


Pegpþle, whether They will or no, whether they immediately feel it or no; nay, 


He e be content to loſe the Name and Reputation of a Patriot, when he cannot 
| N preſery © 
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reſerve it without hurting Thoſe, who are ſo mad as to demand Ruin inſtead of 
Happineſs. But the Man of Popularity, who affects and loves to be in the Mouths 
of a Multitude, cannot conſent to part with a Name, which depends ſo much upon 
their Breath; which is made and unmade by them at Pleaſure; and therefore, 
cannot do them Good any farther, than as Themſelves underſtand and call for it; 
nor can He bring himſelf, upon any Occaſion, to be ſatisfied with the confcious Vir- 
tue of being a Patriot, if He muſt loſe the Reward of being fo called and ſaluted by 
the Voice of the People ; even of the Dregs of the People. And thus, Their Paſ- 
ſions, their Loves, their Hatreds, their Rage, all become His: and whatever Diſ- 
orders They raiſe, He—r1ides on the Tempeſt, and Enjoys the Storm.—Enjoys it; but 
not Directs it.— There lies the Evil. He thinks, perhaps, Vain Man ! to dired it, 
| becauſe He has helped to raiſe it to ſuch a Heighth.. And He ſpeaks to himſelf 
within, Thus far ſhall it go, and no farther ; weakly imagining, that Any Innocent 
or Uſeful Deſign can be brought to good Effect, in the Heat and Tumult of ſuch a 
Proceeding ; and as weakly comforting himſelf, that he will wind and turn the 
SGiddineſs of a Whirlwind or Hurricane, whither and how He thinks fit, and com- 
mand it to proceed, or flop, juſt at his own Pleaſure. —Not ſo.— For, as the leaſt 
of Rivers, ſmall and innocent as they arc at firſt, tend all to the Sea, and empty 
| themſelves into That, and then cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the greateſt and moſt 
violent of their Neighbours ; but A make up One Great Body, and employ their 
united Force in the ſame Deſtructions, and Wrecks, and Terrors: So all the ſeveral 
Streams of Popular Violence and Diſcontent, when once they are put in Motion, 
join at laſt undiſtinguiſhed in the ſame one Ocean: They run naturally to one 
and the ſame Point; and all their Storm and Noiſe centre in the ſame Ruinous 
and Deſtructive Outeries and Demands, far out of the Reach of Thoſe, I firſt 
thought of modelling and governing them. 
Let me here give an Inflance, how far the Affectation of Popularity will carry 7 
a Man, and in what Evils it muſt naturally end: but whether it be a Real or a Sup- 
poſed Inſtance, it imports little. It ſhall be taken from the Caſe of an Election of 
a Member for Parliament; and the Scene of Action ſhall be a very populous Ciry 
not far from London, very tumultuous naturally in itſelf, upon ſuch an Occaſion ; 
and capable of being much more ſo by Art and Management. A Gentleman, 
| who has prepared his Way to it by Writing, and Voting, and ſpeaking vehe- 
mently, in exa& Concert with the Tone and Voice of popular Diſcontents, re- 
ſolves to ſhew the Strength of the Popularity He has obtained, in this very Spot 
of Ground: And though He is ſure of being choſen at Another Place, (which 
would content any ordinary Patriot ) yet He chuſes this Scene, under the Noſe of 
the Court, and in Oppoſition to all Courtiers; but without the leaſt Thought (Good 
Man !) of Diſaffection or Injury to the Efabliſhment in King George and his Family. 
There lives in the ſame City a much Greater Man than he: much greater in Pow- 
er, as well as in Cunning. This Greater Man has much greater Deſigns than ma- 
king this Gentleman a Member of Parliament; and Deſigns of a quite different 
Nature. He thinks Jis a lucky Opportunity of executing what He has long | 
wiſhed for. A Popular Man at the Head of Popular Diſcontenis attended by 
Throngs of People, venting themſelves, they know not why, in bitter Cries; 
and naturally heating One another into more and more Madneſs And this Po. 
pular Man once in the Service of Another Greater and more Popular Man, now 
abroad He can make good Uſe of this Machine He can build dextrouſly upon 
this Model and add Deſigns of his on to the more innocent Deſigns of the 
Other. 


Vor Ill eee,  TT nr Well 
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Well then, With theſe Views, They both prepare, and model, and marſhal, 
and diſcipline their Multitudes ; teaching them, as well as they can by their ſe- 
veral Agents, how to manage their Voices; what their Cries ſhould be, and to what 
Pitch they ſhould proceed. The Gentleman, who means little but to ſhew himſelf 
in the Strength of his Popularity; He dire&s his tumultuous Friends to take 
| Care what they ſay or do. Keep,” ſays he, your Zeal and your Voices with- 
« 1n Bounds. You cannot do a more grateful Thing to Me, than to abſtain from 
« all Violence, and to preſerve the Peace and Liberty of Election. You may 
« cry out for Fuſtice—No South-Sea Director. No South-Sea Scheme And if you 
« will, No Engraftment—and if you will go a little farther, No Courtiers—But 
de be ſure, you ſtop here Let no Cry be heard amongſt you, that may pofhibly _ 


4 fſavour of Diſaffection to the preſent Royal Family : for I mean nothing but Good 


&« to That.” The Other Perſon, greater in Art as well as Power there, ſmiles at 
all this. He gives out other ſort of Orders amongſt his Company. „Mix your- 
& ſelves, ſays He, with the Multitude. Watch all Opportunities of provoking 
« the oppoſite Party, and of inflaming This. And as you find the Heat increaſe, 
« and the Rage to bear it, throw in the proper Cries at proper Seaſons. And 
« when you have made a Trial, and find that Rage is by this means become 
% Madneſs, and All ſeem to be heated enough with the ſame Spirit—Open your- 
i ſelves freely, and try the Fate of the Day. A great Stroke may be ſtruck, and 
All may be united in it, when once the Phrenzy is high and ſtrong.“ 

The natural Conſequences of ſuch Things are enough to ſhew the Skill of the 
great Maſter. What could follow, but Confuſion and Treaſon? From No 
Scheme. No Courtiers—the Cry preſently altered to- No Prince of Male and 
quickly heightened into No King George An Ormond !—and more of the ſame 
ſort— O! (/ays one.) This Mr. certainly means right. — And what would his 
old Maſter the Due give ( ſays Another) to be preſent here, and ſee ſuch a Crowd 
and ſuch a Cavalcade attending his old Servant; much more to ſee him ſupported 
by Many of the profeſt Friends to the preſent Eſtabliſhment, joining their 
Strength, and their Dependents, to NY AE the 8 and —— the Noe, that 
all bends another way. 

Another ay, indeed, it bent apace. For all Gries were at length ſwallowed 
up and united in One fort only. Sedition now became Rebellion; and Riot was 
| heightened into Treaſon. The Freedom of Election was quickly loſt, in the Dan- 
ger which threatened the Lives of All who did not pleaſe; and from thence the 
Step was eaſy to more deſperate Attempts, All ſeemed to tend that Way: and 
it is too probable, All had ended in Deſolation, and Blood, if a Difference had 
not happened between the ConduQors of the Machine behind the Curtain.ä—Is 
this Real, or is it only Feigned? Who knows, but that it may be found to be 
Real? But if it be feigned, it is certainly feigned upon Nature and Probability. 

But after ſuch an Event, if ſuch an Event had happened, (which perhaps the 
Fi Mover could not at the Beginning think of without Horror,) What will He 
do? Shall He fall in with the Torrent, and claim a Share in the Honour of That. 
Work, in the Lab-ur of which his Hand bore ſo great a Part? This is what the 

Inordinate Love of Popularity will carry him to, if He goes on to follow it. Or, 
ſhall He turn about to his Ruined Country, and call Heaven and Earth, and all that 
is ſacred to Witneſs, that This was far from his Heart, and utterly foreign to his 
Deſign? But what avail now all his Oaths, and all his Proteſtations? Or what 
boots it All about him, that They have Ears to hear ſuch empty uſeleſs 
Sounds ?—Cold Comfort to his Country, lying in its own Ruins! to be told that 
He was weak enough to be made the Tot of other Men' 5 Pus pęſes, by 
—pemp" 


. 
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being firſt the Too/ of his own Paſlions ; mand little Dyference to That, 
whether it be undone, and made a Prey to its Enemies, by the Ignorance and 

Inſenfibility of One, who can only at laſt ſay, He did no! mean it; or by 
the Knavery and Impiety of One, who will Frankly, at a proper Seaſon, own He did 
always mean it! In this great Struggle, we {ee, It is He, that meant No King 
GEORGE, who had the full Uie of Him, who (it We believe Him) meant 
only No Courtier.. I ſuppoſe He thinks quite otherwiſe. And Juſt fo, the poor 
Mitch pleaſes Herſelf, that the Devil is working for Her, and exerting his Power 
in the Service of Her Paſſions; whilſt all the while, He is governing ad guiding 
her Paſſions to the fulfilling of his own much greater Purpoſes. _ 

A true Love to his Country would give Light enough to the moſt Chudy-headed 
Man, to enable Him to guard againſt theſe terrible Miſtakes and Inconveni— 
encies. This Virtue would make him content to be no farther Popular, than was 
conſiſtent with his being truly a Patriot: and at the ſame time teach Him, that 
He could not be truly a Patriot any longer, than whilſt the True Intergſt of his 
Fellow-{ubjedts, and not their V himfies or Fondneſſes, governed Him, And 
though it would not forbid Him to rejoice or be pleaſed, if it fo happens, that 
_ their Expectations and his Judgment agree in the fame good Things; yet it 
would abſolutely command Him, not to carry his own Paſſions abroad with Him, 
and throw them into the Lump with thoſe of an Ungoverned Multitude ; ſwel- 
ling the Torrent of their Phrenzy by the Addition of H own ; and, like the Evil 
| Spirit that entered into the Swine, carrying them up to a Precipice, and ſo giving 

the Opportunity to Better Drivers than He is, of driving Them, and Him, and all 
their Company, down headlong into a Sea of Confuſion and Calamity. For This 
muſt be the Conſequence, or Something very like it, wherever the Love of our 
Country yields itſelf up to the Love of the Voice of the Loweſt of our Countrymen ; 
and the Patriot ſuffers himſelf to be governed by the Popular Man within him. 


17 am, &c. | 
 BRITANNICUS. 
XXIEE YC? A, | 


LETTER VI. Loxpox JovnxaT, Odober 20, 1722 
SIR, %%% . 


: 1 the preſent Uneaſineſs, which is very natural to Engliſimen upon every Suſpen- 
_ * fron of the Habeas Corpus Act; and which is 1nduſtriouſly and artfully height- 
ened, upon Occaſion of the Aci juſt now paſſed to that Purpoſe; it is not enough 
to tell Them, in general, that it is an A# abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure Them 
from Ruin, and from the Total Los of All other As, and of this Habeas Corpus 
Act itſelf. But, it is neceſſary for Us all, before we can or ought to be ſatisfied 
in ſo important a Point, to enter carefully into the Particular Queſtions which 
naturally ariſe upon this Subject; and which muſt be ſifted and debated, before 
Any One, who loves his Country and his Liberty, can acquieſce. 
41. Whether it be fit, upon Any Occaſion, to ſuſpend the ordinary 8 
e of the Habeas Corpus Act? 2. Whether there be any Reaſon ſufficient to 
« make it fit to do it Now 3. Whether, if it ought Now to be done, it ought 


eto be done for ſo long a Time as a Tear ?” Theſe take in every Thing rela- 
ting to the Point in Hand, 


The — 
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The Firft of theſe Quęſtions has been reſolved conſtantly, without any Heſita- 
tion, in the Afirmative, by the Vi ſdom of All Parliaments, ever ſince the making 
that A#, Their Behaviour, and the Laws made by T hem, have ever ſhewed, 
that it was a determined Caſe with them, That upon Occaſion of Any Conſpiracy 
againſt the State, (the Execution of which always depends upon the Perſons of 
the Comlpirators, and the Liberty they enjoy to adviſe and to a&,) it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to grant to the Executive Power, for a Time, a Right to apprehend 
and detain the Perſons of ſuch as ſhould be ſuſpected to have a Part in it. Other- 
wiſe, they always argued, There muſt ſoon be an End of our Eſtabliſhment, and 
All our Liberties ; and that without this, the Habeas Corpus Act itſelf muſt be 
much worſe than Mere Dirty Parchment, or Waſte Paper: for it muſt be itſelf the 
very Inſtrument and immediate Occaſion of that Ruin, and Loſs of Liberty, it was 
deſigned to prevent. Accordingly, Seven Times, ſince the Revolution, has that AF 
ſuffered Suſpenſion, as abſolutely neceflary to the Preſervation of the AF itſelf, and 
all the Privileges of it. Seven Times have our Predeceſſors, with one Voice in Par- 
lament, decreed ſuch a Power to the Crown, for the preventing Total Ruin. And 
this, with the higheſt Reaſon of State, allowed of, and practiſed upon, by All States 
and Kingdoms; and by none more, than where the greateſt 2 has flouriſh 
ed, which has cauſed the greateſt Dread of loſing it. 
But there need not Examples. The Reaſon of the Thing i 15 plain, For what 
indeed avails it to have a Good Conſtitution, if there be not in that Conffitution ſome- 
where lodged a Power of preſerving itſelf by Extraordinary Methods, upon Extra- 
ordinary Oceafions? What imports it, to have a Roll of Parchment, called an A 
of Parliament for the Liberty of the Subjects, if, at the Call of Imminent Danger, 


which threatens the Deſtruction of This Act, and A Acts, there be not _ 


| Power lodged and exerted, to confine the Perſons of Some, that the Perſons of All 
may not ſuffer by that Liberty, which ſuch Conſpirators enjoy merely by Virtue 
of this An? To what Purpoſe will it be afterwards to aſk, Why did not They, 
who knew of theſe Conſpirators, and who were to guard againſt Them, at leaſt 
confine Them where They could do no Miſchief? The Anſever mult be, Becauſe 
They had no Power by Law to do it. The Queſtion then will be equally in vain, 
Why did not They aſk and demand it of Parliament ? Why, Becauſe They had 
a Veneration for the Habeas Corpus Act, the Darling and Defence of the People. 
The next Voice will then be this, Why do you tell Us of our Darling and our 
Defence? Call it no longer by thoſe Names; It is our Payſon and Ruin, if a Re- 
gard to That has brought Deſtruction upon Us, and prevented the Meaſures which 
alone could have ſaved Us. We are now dead, for Fear of Death; and have ft 
this Act, and All the Effect of it, for ever, out of a ſuperſtitious Dread of ſuffering 
Traytors to loſe the Benefit of it for a Seaſon. 
| The ſecond of the foregoing Rueſtions i is anſwered under the Firſt. It only de- 
pends upon This, Whether there be in Fact, a Deſign of introducing a Popy 


Prince, at the Hazard of All that is valuable to Britons and Prot? ante, now going 1 


on. Whoever doubts of this in his own Soul, I am free to give him leave to be 
entirely and for ever diſſatisfied with every Thing done to prevent it; becauſe I 
am confident, No One can doubt it, who has Eyes, or Ears, or Common Under- 
ſtanding. Whoever does not doubt it, can no more doubt of the Reaſonableneſs of 
following the uſual Method chalked out to Us by All preceding Parliaments, and 
by All Free Governments in the World. After what the King has, with the ut- 
moſt Solemnity, laid before the Parliament, it had been, in my poor Opinion, 
much more ſincere and becoming, to have Addrefled Him in humble Manner, and 
begged c ot Him! to return in F Trace) to Ns own Traps abroad, Tan: to have delayed | 


one 
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one Hour to give Him that Teſtimony of their Confidence, and thoſe Aflurances 
of their Zeal, which every Parliament ſince the Revolution had, upon much lets 
Declarations, given to his Predeceſſours. In what a Condition indeed, had III 
and Our Affairs appeared to All Abroad, if They had ſeen the Parlament of Bri- 
tain itſelf cold and indifferent in ſuch a Cauſe, and denying their preſent King 
the Powers neceflary even for the Preſervation of his own IL. ife againſt V rolence, 
as well as of the whole Conſtitution againſt Ruin ? 


21 


* 


But the Th:rd Queſtion creates the Difficulty, Il/hy for ſo long a Time: as a- 


whole Tear ? Upon this; it is worth remembring, That there was no formal 
Conteſt, as I am informed, in Parlianient, about the doing the Thing itſelf, It was 
by molt allowed, or ſuppoſed, to be Right and Neceflary : : though, at every pro- 


per Place, Arguments were thrown in, which plainly enough ſhewed, that zhere 


lay the Grief, hat it Should be done at all, However, to gain a greater Number, 


That was given up. Some would conſent to it for Three, ſome for Four, and 7 


ſome for bY Months. But they could not poſſibly (tuch was their Love to thcir 
Country !) conſent to it for Twelve Months. When I heard this, I preſently 


thought with myſelf, What? Can theſe Perſons truſt Themſelves, and Us, and all | 


their ' Follow-Subjects, i in the Hands of the Mini/ters for Siv Months? And is it ſo 
terrible a Thing to do it for Six Months more? If They can be fafe and ſecure in 
this for the firſt Six Months, and the Condition of Affairs requires it, ſurely They 


Rad be ſafe for the laſt Six Months? If ſuch Miſery and Calamity be in the Mat- 


; ſuch Horror and Dread, that the Government by the Bow- ſtring | 1s better, 
wi is it conſented to for & Months? Why for Four Months ? Nay, why for 
One? But if Six Months can be reaſonably allowed, let Us try whether another 
Lx Months may not be as reaſonable. No. It is too much; it is too long to truſt 


ſuch a Power. I grant it; Twelve Months is too long a Time. So is Six Months. 


So is Four Months. So is Faw Days. But if Twelve Months be neceſſary ; if 
the Occafion requires and demands ſuch a Time; It is juſt as f#ting, as Twelve 


Days or Twelve Hours. It i is a Pain and a Grief to think of doing it at all. No 


Engliſhman can conſent to it, but with Reluctance. But to None can it be half 
ſo pungent, or half ſo uneaſy, as to Thoſe who are to execute it, (if Neceſſity calls 
them to it,) unleſs They are Monſters, void of all Concern, and hardened into 
Nane. 5 
Take, therefore, my Notion of this Affair! in hort. If this were the Hing time 


of the Vear, there is no One, I believe, who would have aſked, and no One Who 


would have conſented to give, more than S Months, becauſe That Space of Time 


would take in all the Summer, and reach down towards the Meeting of the Parlia- 


ment again: And the Summer being the Time always of the greateſt Danger, That 


would be provided for; and the Seſſions would come on Time enough to make 
farther Proviſion, if neceſſary. This is the Caſe at preſent. There 1s a Certainty 


of a more reſolute Deſign, (with ſeveral Perſons of Note actually embarked in 
it,) than perhaps has ever yet been known. There mult be a Proviſion at preſent, 
becauſe the Deſign is a? preſent working, far from being at an End. Put the Caſe 
now, that this New Law were to take Effect but for Four or Six Months, and that 


at the End of that Term the Miniſters were to repreſent the Neceſſity of prolong- 
ing it, (as was propoſed by Some,) if any ſuch Neceſſity ſhould then appear. Not 


to mention the Difficulties, and Cavils, Objections and Outcries, which would then 
be raiſed afreſh ; Are we ſuch Strangers to the Cunning and Dexterity of ſuch Con- 


ſprrators, as to doubt that All Care would be taken to huſh every thing into 
Peace and Quiet; that every Mouth would be taught not to open too loud; much 


more every Hand not to ſtir, during that Four or Six Months; and that there 
Vo bk F mighs 


* 
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might be ſuch a Diſcipline and Management exerciſed, that, if it were fit to keep, 
or to call the Parliament together, the Miniſters ſhould not have it in their Power 
to demonſtrate clearly that there was any ſuch Mark of Diſturbance ſtirring, or 
any ſuch Treaſons ſtill v/ble, as would be ſufficient to urge the Continuance of 
this Ac. But as ſoon as that Term expired, and the Time for Actian came, What 
would They do, or what would They not do, when it would be ſafe for them to 
exert themſelves again, and They could have the Benefit of thus Habeas Corus 
Act to elude any Confinement ? 

But, it is ſaid, Precedents are againſt You. This Suſpenſion never yet was made 
for ſo long a Time. It may be ſo; though One was continued to Nine Months, 
pretty near this. But Precedents are on the Side of this material Part of the Pro- 
viſion, That the Seaſon in which the Parliament was not fitting, was always the 
| Seaſon taken Care of. In this, Precedents lead Us. And the Reaſon is, becauſe 
the Execution of ſuch Deſigns is generally in that Seaſon. No one ever pretended 
that a Suſpenſion for S;x or Nine Months was a Precedent for a Suſpenſion for Twelve 

Months ; nor therefore can the preſent Suſpen/ion for One Tear ever be a Precedent 

for a Suſpenſion hereafter for Two Tears; as tome would ſeem to fear, though 
there be an Aſurdity in the very Suppoſition. But the Care in former Suſpen- 
ions, to guard againſt Danger in hat Part of the Vear when the Parliament would 
vt be ſitting, was juſtly affirmed to be a Precedent for the ſame Care in the preſent 
Suſpenſion; which could not have been ſhewn, without extending the Term through 
the Summer. Accordingly, It is impoſſible that Extending the preſent Act to the 
Summer can be a Precedent any farther, than lor taking Care of the Aan between 
Seſſions and Seſſions. _— | 

Seven times has this Act, in the ſame * paſſed; but never with more cer- 
tain and undoubted Neceſſity, than at preſent. It always guarded againſt the 


Danger of the Summer: and This cannot do the Same, without remaining in Force 


for a Near, If it be a melancholy thing to think of ſuch a Suſpenſion, Whom muſt = 
_ Engliſhmen thank for ſuch an Evil, but Thoſe who by their Repeated Deſigns 
make it abſolutely neceflary? Whom muſt They curſe, if ſuch Deſigns had 
prevailed for want of a Suſpenſion, but an Adminiſtration that would not contend for 
it? It may be abuſed, without doubt; there is a Poſſibility of That. But there is a 
Probability it will not, becauſe it never has made Matter for ſo much as One Com- 
plaint, under the Seven foregoing Tryals ; and for a ſtronger Reaſon, becauſe it is 
evidently Perſonal Dęfruction to thole Mini/ters, who attempt to abuſe it. But 


the Pgſibility of ſuch Abuſe is no Argument againſt the Neceſſity of extraordinary 


Methods; and is greatly outweighed by the Certainty or high Probability of Con- 
fufon firſt, and Ruin afterwards, without it. Nor can I compare this Dread of 
preventing a preſent Ruin by a Method, which has in it the bare Poſſibility of being 
abuſed, to Any thing better, than to the Temper of a Man, who, hearing the 
main Beam of his Houſe crack, and ſeeing it all yielding and tumbling upon his 
Head, reſolves not to eſcape out of it too raſhly, becauſe it is bare!y paſſible that a 
Tile may fall from the Top of the Houſe upon his Head. Something mult be 
hazarded to fave All: and when the Whole is in Danger, a Part muſt not have all 
our Care. A Power to ſave is always in ſome degree a Power to hurt. A Power 
to do Good always carries with it a Power (though not a Right) to do Evil, But 
Power muſt be truſted ſomewhere upon ſuch Occaſions : and They truſt it moſt 

_ reaſonably, who truſt it for a Seaſon of Neceflity only, where Self- -mitereft and 
Self-preſervation forbid the Abuſe of it. I ſay, Self-preſervation. For it is at 
their own Peril, that the Miniſters act under ſuch a Law : and They muſt know. 


_ afluredly, that it there be the leaſt Abuſe of the Power en Them, through 
Malice 
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Malice or WWantonneſs, at Their Hands it will be required: and at the End of the 
Term allowed, the Men themſelves, who veſted This Power in Them, will meet 
together W ith as great an Indignation againſt Them, and Reſolution to deſtroy - 
7 bem as They now have ſhewn with regard to the Conſpirators. There is a Day 
of Reckoning. This 1s Security enough, even in the Opinion of Thoſe who can 
think a Miniſtry vile enough, without it, to be wicked merely for Wickedneſs 
ſake. And this Security is the ſame, as well in the Abſence of His Majeſty (which 
ſome have been pleaſed unneceffarily to ſuppoſe, to heighten their A,. gument) as in 
His Preſence. For as a King of Great Britain, though preſent, is never ſuppoſed 
to act, but by his Miners, and They are accountable for A that is done; ſo, in 
His Abſence, if there can be a Difference, They are much more, but w hint doubt, 
equally, Accountable ; no other Chara#er that can be given Them, altering at all 
their Miniſterial Office, or rendring Them at all the leſs free from the Apprenicns 
ſion and Awe of a Parliamentary Inquiry. 

But why ſo much Zeal againſt this Length of Time, when it cannot ſhew itſelf 
without groſs Self-contradition? They who make this Oheclion from a ſuppoſed _ 
Abſence, themſelves profeſs a Readineſs to continue this Act into the Summer, if 
neceſſary; which is liable to the ſame Objection. And They who think this Act 

ſo ſecure from Abuſe, whilſt a Parliament is ſitting to keep Pozwer in Awe, cannot 
but know that the Parliament muſt meet again at the End of this Term; and that 
there is in Truth as Effectual and as Beneficial an Awe from the Certainty that KR 
muſt meet then, as from the ſeeing it met now. 
If I have omitted, or miſtaken, any thing, on either Side of the Queſtion 1 in Hand, | 
I ſhall conſider it in Another Paper, having no poſſible Intereſt but that of my 
Country. But in the preſent View of it, I am free to declare, for myſelf, as One 


Engliſhman, That conſidering the Nature of the preſent Cinſpiracy, and the Ex- 


pectations and Face of Affairs abroad, I would not have thanked Any of my Repre- 
ſentatives for defending me when I am moft ſecure, and leaving me defenceleſs 
when I am beat ſo. NOW, I ſay, NOW is the Time, (perhaps the only Time 
We may have left Us) to ſhew in the Face of All the Powers of Europe, that 
We will try all Methods, rather than ſuffer a Pop;ſh Bigot to be impoſed upon 
Us; and that We have ſtill Unanimiiy, Sprrit, and Strength enough to ſearch the 
preſent Evil to the Bottom. 1am, &c. 


BRITANNICUS. 
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Uros all great Indications of Diſorders 3 in a State; ind eſpecially under the 
Appearance of any Deſign of Total Ruin; there is a natural Curiofity raiſed in 
an Inquiſitrve and Free Nation, which quickly becomes an Impatience, to be let, 
as ſoon as poſſible, into the Depth of ſuch a Contrivance; to know the great 
Springs of the Whole, and the great Movers of thoſe Springs; with all the Cir- 
cumſtances accompanying ſuch a Diſcovery. This is the Caſe at preſent, with 
regard to the Treaſonable Deſign, now ſo much in the Mouths of the People. The 
Uneaſineſs of Men, which is ever rowling from One Subject to Another, is changed 

from the Humour of Foke and Ridicule upon the Conſpiracy itſelf, into an Impa- 


tient Demand to ſee and hear what Evidence there is againſt the Conſpirators. And 
in 7, 515 Many on all Hands, a and of all Sorts, } Join their Voices, 


There 
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There is a Set of Men, who may be called Men of meer Curigſity. Theſe Per- 
ſons are refreſhed with the Talk of ſuch a Thing as a Conſpiracy, and even glad of 
a Plot, with no other Meaning but the Pleaſure of having ſomething continually 
New to feed their own Humour. No wonder if Men of ſuch Accomplithments 
are eager to hear, every Hour, ſome Freſh Circumſtance or other, to ſurprize their 
Fancies with, and to furniſh them Diſcourſe to paſs away their idle Hours. 

There are Others of quite different Views, and of much greater Conſideration, 
from whom one hears the ſame. Queſtions :—W here is the Evidence of this Conſpi- 
racy ? Why do not the Miniſters oblige Us with their Iatelligence, and Proofs 
againſt the Chief Actors in it? To which ſometimes I hear this Anſwer given, 
« Without doubt, now the Parliament is met, Gentlemen will demand it, and the 
« Great Men will lay it all before them.” Theſe I now mention, are not Ene- 
mies, but Profeſt Friends to the Eftabliſhment; and join in the fame Demand, ſome 
of them for One Reaſon, ſome for Another. But that which is moſt remarkable 
is, That the Perſons who, though far from ſuch Ill Deſigns themſelves, yet were 
the firſt and chief in ridiculing the Plot, and reviling the Care of the Government 
to preſerve Itſelf, and Them, and All of Us, are now the firſt and loudeſt in the 
Demand; and, ſeeing ſome Shadow of Reality in what They had repreſented as 

Invention, from their former ſneering Queftion, «Who are the True Platters in this 

pretended Plot?“ are paſted now to Another, 66 WHY 1 is not the Evidence againſt 
the Plotters all produced 3s 
The Noiſe of this Demand is made ſtill louder by the Dexterity of Another ſort 
of Men, who have for a long Time worked chiefly by the Paſſions of their Neigh- 
bours, and by falling in with every Cry or Demand that ſavours of Uncaſinefs, 
and may help to make or to increaſe any Noiſe, which may ſerve to hide or to 
promote their own deſtructive Deſigns. I mean, The Guilty; the Men, who 
know too well the Depth of this Deſign ; and who are either in it Themſelves, 
or hearty Well-wiſhers to Thoſe who are: And in this Demand They j yon bor » 
very plain Reaſon, which I ſhall mention by and by. 
This Impatrence, therefore, we ſee, may proceed in Some, from a mere empty 
Impertinence of Curioſity; in Others, from an eternal Fealoufy of Men in Power, 
which Men in Power have ſometimes given but too much Ground for; in Others, 
or rather in the Same, from an over-weening Conceit of their own ſuperior Abili- 
ties to fix what is moſt proper to be done; in Others, from an Innocent Deſire of 
knowing how highly the Public is affected, and how deep the Wound is, without 
the Apprchenſion of any Inconvenience from ſuch a Publicalion; and in Others, from 
a Conſciouſneſs of Guilt, and an Eagerneſs to be informed how far That Guilt i is 
laid open, and in what Danger of Puniſhment They and their Friends are. 
l oven myſelf a very improper Judge of ſuch Affairs, as I am far removed from 

the Springs of Counſel and Action. But, as Common Senſe is not ſhut out from any 
One Place more than Another; it is by That a Perſon may judge, upon any ſup- 
poſed Caſe, which does not need much refining, or depend upon the actual Know- 
ledge of Particulars, which are and muſt be out of his Sight. And a moderate 
Degree of that Comme Senſe will, J am of Opinion, teach One how to ee ir in 
this Caſe. 

It is very plain, methinks, upon the firſt Thought, without entring into Parti- 
culars, that, as long as there are, and muſt be, Miniſters, intruſted with the Admi- 
niſtration of what is of concern to the State, Theſe Miniſters, whatever or who- 
ever They are; whether They be ſuch as we like and would chuſe; or not; are 
not only the proper, but the ſole Judges at preſent, by what Steps and Degrees to 
open to the World an Affair of fo vaſt Importance; becauſe They alone know 
the 
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the Whole of what lies before them; and becauſe No One, let his Capacity be 


never ſo great, can be a Judge of this, who does not know the pole of what is 


already come to their Knowledge. For myſelf, I can eafily conceive that the 
Good which the Nation may reap from what is known, muſt now much more 
depend upon the wile and proper Management of every Part of it, in due Time, 
Place, and Manner, than upon the Diſcovery itſelf ; becauſe the Diſcovery itſelf 


may be made vain and ineffectual to the Ends it ought to anſwer, by an over- 


haſty or precipitate Communication of every Particular of it to the World. 
Nay, Do not all Men acknowledge it as a Maxim undenied and uncontroverted, 
That there muft be in All Governments, Arcana Imperit, Secrets of State; that there 


can be no Adminiſtration of Affairs, no Buſineſs of a high Nature, carried on 


without them; and that to reveal and lay open theſe at an improper JunQure, 


would often be to ruin the Purpoſes they were deſigned to ſerve. And if this be 
ſo in the common Courſe of All Governments, much more is it ſo in Afairs which 


concern, not the //ell-being only, but the very — of the State. Theſe and the 


like are General Ob/ervations. 


But One may be led, by the Nature of the Thing itſelf, to cha much more par- 
ticular, without pretending to dive into the Secrets of Stateſmen. And here, as in 
all Diſcoveries of Conſpiracies, there muſt of Neceſſity be ſeveral Different Chan— 


nels, as well as various Sorts and Degrees of Intelligence and Evidence. 


aimed at, as fully as if They were really the Truth of the Caſe. _ 
| It is poffible, for Inſtance, that One Principal Branch of Intelligence, which 


opened the preſent Deſign to the Adminiſtration, might come to Them from a 
neighbouring State, in Alliance with England; but yet, upon many political Ac- 


counts of Conſequence to Itſelf, utterly unwilling that This ſhould be laid before 
the World in all its Circumſtances. 


communicated under the Condition of Secrecy, it is not to be expected that, with- 


out the Permiſſion of that Sate, this can be amply and particularly laid open as 


Or, if it ſhould be, Who will ever ſend you Intelligence again, when 
the Condition is ſo diſhonourably broke through? It is poſſible again, that Ano- 


Evidence. 


ther great Branch of Intelligence may be purchaſed at ſome Foreign Court by Mo- 


ney, and this perhaps from a Perſon the moſt truſted and unſuſpected. The 


laying open ſuch Evidence, as to render it Authentick, muſt be Breach of Faith to 
that Perſon ; and muſt probably point him out ſo plainly, as to end in his utter 


Ruin: After which, what Hope of any ſuch Clandeſtine Correſpondence, or Intel- 
ligence, not only at That particular Court, but at all others? A Third Channel of 
Intelligence often, I ſuppoſe, in ſuch Caſes, comes from Falſe Brethren amongſt the 
Conſpirators themſelves, or their Agents; who, either for Money, or tome Acciden- 


tal Difference, (which almoſt always happens in theſe Affairs,) or out of a Shock 


given Them at ſomething propoſed, at which They {tart and give back, chuſe to 
reveal as much of what They know as They think fit. And theſe generally, 


Perſons not willing to be named; reſolved againſt appearing as Evidence; and 
imparting the Light they give under the expreſs Stipulation of remaining ſecret 
and unknown. Upon this Suppoſition, Honour and Intereſt both forbid any Go- 
vernment to reveal what is neceſſary to make this ſort of Evidence thoroughly Au- 
thentick. Another Channel of Intelligence comes, I ſuppoſe, by means of Inter- 
cepted Letters. But though this be a Method allowed by Act of Parliament, and no 


One can doubt but that it is put in Fraquce; yet there is ſomething 1 in the Thing 
Vor- III. 


I may, I 
hope, without Offence, make ſome Suppyſitions; which, though they are merely 
ſuch as naturally offer themſelves upon this Subject, yet may ſerve to ſhew What i 1s 


If this Intelligence be ſuppoſed to have been 
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of ſo delicate a Nature, that ſome Caution and Diſcretion 1s neceſſary in the Uſe 


and Management of what comes this Way. 
But ſuppoſing much of the Evidence is of ſuch a Nature, as to be fit to be laid 
open, and may be again atteſted by Thoſe who gave it; yet even in the doing 


this, there is a Meaſure to be obſerved, and a proper Time for every Part of it to 


appear. No wonder indeed, if Thoſe who know Themſelves Guilty, or heartily 
wiſh well to Thoſe who are fo, demand All the Evidence very loudly and impor— 
tunately, for this very good Reaſon to 7. bemſelves; : becauſe the more They know 
of the Intelligence given, and the ſooner it is produced, the more effectually They 


can counterwork and diſappoint the Adminiſtration in bringing Them to Infamy 


or Puniſhment. But then, this very Reaſon ſhould at the ſame Time moderate 
the ſame Demands of Thoſe, who truly with well to the Eftab/7/oment, and not 


let them proceed ſo impetuouſly, as to ſnatch out of the Hands of Thoſe in Power 


the Oppor tunity of bringing the Whole to a good Concluſion. | 

But this is not all the Benefit which a little Patience may be ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce. For it muſt be fo, in the very Nature of theſe Things, that as One Day 
leads on to Another ; fo, To-morrow often brings to Light what To-day is not ſo 
evident. The Fit Step perhaps appears of ſmall Moment, but it gradually and 
inſenſibly leads to Another; and this to a Third, of greater Moment. A trifling 
Circumſtance often ends in a very material Point. One Part of the 7, hread directs 
to Another: And when once the Cue is obtained, it is Step by Step to be handled 


and followed. And all this while, under the Notion of a Diſcovery going on, 
Thoſe who are in the Deſign grow every Day jealous and diffident of one ano- 
ther: and theſe Jealouſies and Diffidencies increaſing, and being often heightened 
by private Quarrels and Reproaches, produce every Day ſomething new. By 


this Means, Several are by degrees brought to think Themſelves as worthy to be 
Diſcoverers, as their Neighbours, and to be very ee to have their Lives lie 
at the Mercy of Others. 

Under all theſe Circumſtances, and many more hk may bo ſuppoſed to ſur- 
round an Affair of this Nature, who cannot ſee, that the Communication of Some 


of the Evidence in it is as impracticable, as it is to break Faith, and to deſtroy all 


Hope of Evidence for the future? And that to precipitate the Communication of 


what may be honourably publiſhed, and to demand it before it is ripened to all 
the Perfection which the Nature of the Thing will admit of, is in ſome degree to 


give back the Diſcovery again into the Hands of your Enemies ; and to ſet all 
their Wits and their Powers to work, to guard Themſelves and their Adherents 
againſt all the Conſequences of it ; as well as to force out of the Hands of the 
Adminiftration all poſſibility of bringing the Whole to a good Iflue ? 

Whether theſe Thoughts, which naturally ariſe upon this Subject, have any 


Weight in them, muſt be left to Others. The Judgment in all Matters of this 


ſort will principally be in the Members of the Houſe of Commons, in which I have 
not nw (as I formerly had) the Honour to fit, And They will have One very 
great Advantage towards the forming of that Judgment, above what Any without 
Doors can fo ſoon have; that They, who always ought to be upon their Guard, 
will be able prefently to ſee, by every Step the Miniſtry take, and every Motion 
They make, « Whether They are trifling with the Fate of a Nation, or tho- 
« roughly in earneſt in their Endeavours to fave and ſettle it, And according to 


what They ſee, They can conduit Themſelves in 75%, as well as all othey Affairs. 


I am, VC, 


BRITANNICUS. 
LET- 
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H E Two Things, which are at this Time the chief Subjects of Conver- 

ſation, are The Suſpenſion of the Habeas-Corpui-Act, and The Increating 
the Number of Oar Forces. The firſt Diſcourſe and Apprehenſion of both T' leſs; 
has been always ſeen to give an Uneaſy Shock to the Minds of the People of Eu— 


gland. And this is ſo far from being ſurprizing or , TOR to me, that 1 


cannot but look upon it with ſome fort of Pleaſure, as the natural Struggle of 
Free-born Souls for Liberty. When you tell an Eugliſhman, that the Habeas- 


Corpus- Act is ſuſpended for a Time; and not only this, but that an Augmentation of 


Four Thouſand Mien is to be made to our Forces; the firſt Impreſſion from hence 
is, the Terror of Arbitrary Power, over: bearing all Laws and all Liberty. And 


if this natural Uneaſineſs be improved by the Repreſentalion of Thoſe Orators, who 
traffick in the Paſſiaus of Men, before He can have Patience or Opportunity to 


hear the Reaſons of Others, He will think, and talk, and dream of nothing but 


over-turning the Conſtitution, rrampling upon all Rigs and Prow/leges, and gov = 
erning the Nation by Sanding Armies inſtead of Aa; of Parliament. 


But if He be naturally a reaſonable Man, or if Time has by degrees permitted his 
Palons to ſubſide, and his Underſtanding to be in a State of Freedom and Cyolueſs, 


the ſame Love to Liberty, which created kia firſt D. Julisſaction, will ittelf give him 
back that Eaſe of Mind, which it before took from him. This I have attempted 
to ſhew, in a Late Paper, with regard to the Act of Suſpenſion. And now, with 


reſpect to the other great Point mentioned; When the Addition made to the For- 


ces is repreſented to him in the ſame Light, as what would never have been aſk- 


ed, and never conſented to, but upon Account of the ſame Neceſſity, arifing from a 


Conſpiracy againſt the very Being of all our Liberties; that the Number added is 


but barely ſufficient for a Defence, in caſe of any ſudden Attach, or Inſurreftion; and 
this Augmentation made but for One Near, at the End of which it is to be recon- 


ſidered by the Parliament itſelf ; that, after this Addition, the whole Number in 

England and Scotland will not exceed Sixteen Thouſand Men fit for Service; and 
that Four Thouſand of theſe cannot readily be brought to any one Place of Action 
upon any Emergency, nor then without leaving Other Parts unguarded ; 


Year of Neceſſity, above what it was the Year before: When This, I ſay, is laid 


before Him in its true Colours, He will look more favourably upon it; and eſteem. 
the /ad Occafion of ſuch a Neceſſity, Reaſon enough for doing Something which he 
does not otherwiſe like, or ever wah for, to ee All that He loves and values 


in this World. 


But it is not my Deſign to ſtop here. The Occafion I have had to conſider 
theſe Two Points, upon which the preſent Uneaſmeſs of many Well-wiſhers to their 
Country is ſaid to turn, has at the ſame Time very naturally carried me to an 
Enquiry into the Behaviour of All Free States in the like Caſes of Conſpiracy 
againſt their Liberties. And the Reſult of this Enquiry I am now going to com- 


municate, not without ſome Hope, that it may help a little, in this important | 


Juncture, to give Satisfaction where it is Wanting: and to confirm it where it al- 
ready is. 


| and 
that All this is ſo prudently ordered, that the Expence of Officers, which is the 


great Expence, is entirely avoided; and the whole Charge reduced to a Sum ſo in- 
_ conſiderable, that it will not much increaſe the Burthen of the People, in this 


1] will. 
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I will firf therefore, in general ſay, that I found the Behaviour of the greateſt 


Lovers of their Country, in all ſuch Caſes, to be always, without any Variation, 


conducted by theſe and the like Maxims, viz, That in Dangers and Exigencies of an 


Extraordinary Nature, to which the Ordinary ſtated Laws cannot effectually an- 


ſwer, there is a Right lodged, wherever the Supreme Power is lodged, to take 
Extraordinary Methods of Defence : That it is impoſſible, in ſuch Caſes, to 
preſerve the Liberties of a Nation, but by hazarding Them: and That it is 
not therefore a reaſonable Obhjection againſt Any Extraordinary Method pro- 
poſed, to urge that there is Danger in it, or that it cannot be put in Practice 
without the Poſhbility of hurting, in ſome Degree or other, the Liberties 
it is defigned to preſerve. By theſe Maxims I affirm, and am ready to maintain, 
that the Wiſeft Men, and the moſt Unſuſpefted Patriots, in all Ages, and all Coun- 
tries, have conducted Themſelves : And that, oppoſite to Theſe, there can be no 
Maxims, but ſuch as (though they may be eſpouſed by Honeſt and Well-meaning 
Perſons, yet) in Fad are, and were always, the Maxims and Arguments of the 


Conſpirators Themſelves; and what, if bey a are followed, muſt end in a quick and 


total Ruin of any Free Nation, 

But, in particular, I own to you, that no Part of my Enquiry gave me a greater 
Pleaſure, than That which was concerned about the Judgment and Conduct of the 
Romans in ſuch Caſes; I will add, nor a greater Surprize : becauſe I had not for 
ſome Years examined into it with any Exactneſs; and the Names and Characters 
of their Greateſt Men had been of late ſo uſed, as to lead to quite different Im- 


preſſions about Them, from what I found to be conſiſtent with the Truth of Facis. 
The Conſpiracy of Catiline againſt the Liberties of Rome, will alone furniſh us with 
Matter enough to juſtify what I now ſay; the main Circumſtances of which are 


too well known to bear repeating, and yet the moſt obvious Remarks upon them 


| ſeem of late to have been very much removed out of Mens Sight. 


The Diſcovery of this Deſign, made to Cicero the Conſul, was very plain and 


convincing, as far as it went; but it was but imperfect. He ſaw the Danger, 
but yet could not dive into the Bottom of it immediately, or come to the com- 


pleat Knowledge of the Strength and Number of the Conſpirators. He therefore 
lays the Affair before the Senate, knowing his Ordinary Power not to be ſufficient 
to guard the City itſelf, much leſs to preſerve the Whole Commonwealth. What 


followed upon this? The Senate immediately and unanimouſly decreed, Darent 
operam Conſules ne quid Reſpublica detrimenti caperet : Not that the Conſuls ſhould 


make uſe of all their Ordinary Powers, and all that the Laws then in force gave 


them, for the Preſervation of the Whole; (for this they could do, and did do, 
without recurring to the Senate;) but, that the Conſals ſhould be, ;#/o facto, veſted 


with All Powers ſufficient to preſerve the Republick in Time of ſuch Extremity. 
This the Nature of the Thing ſhews to be implied in this Decree. And thus the 
Hiftorian explains it, that by that one Vote or Decree of the Senate was given to the 


 Conſuls, Poteflas Maxuma—amongſt the Particulars of which He reckons up, 
 EXERCITUM parare, bellum gerere, coercere OMNIBUS MODIS Sos atque 


Cives, domi militieque imperium atque judicium ſummum habere : None of which 


Powers, He adds, had the Conſuls any Right to, without ſuch a New Law. Here 


then, was a Vaſt and almoſt Abſolute Power immediately, and without Heſitation, 
lodged in the Hands of the Conſuls ; a Power 10 raiſe and put in Order an Army, 


without limiting the Number of Men in it, or ſpecifying the Places where it 


was to act; to wage War, without binding them to Any particular Method of 
doing it; 1% refiram and keep within Bounds, by ALL Methods, their Subjects and 


Allies, in which was e W n the Event likewiſe ſhewed) the Con- 


ning 
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fining and Inipriſoning all Juſpefted Perſons; in a Word, 10 have the la ft and 11 bo 


Limitation of any Time, but permitting That to the Judgment of the Conſuls, 
who had then a Jar, wanting a few Days, to ſerve in that Office; Tully, as it ap- 
pears, being but / then created Conſul, upon the Ree: al Appichiention ot a On- 
ſpiracy. 

If I were to put this into the Stile of our Times and Country, it ſhould be 


thus. The Chief Miniſters, upon an imperfect but certain Ditcovery of a Conſpiracy 
againſt the State of Rome, called the Parliament together; and gave them an Ac- 


count of what had been diſcovered ; declaring, that they had not, by the ordinary 
Laws then in Force, ſufficient Powers to guard the State againſt ſuch a Deſign. 
The Parliament of Rome immediately, without any One Diſſent or Proteſt, paſſed 


an AF, veſting in the Adminiſtration ſuch Powers as were ſufficient to that Pur- 
poſe; particularly, ſuſpending the Roman Habeas- Cor pus-Act, or all ſuch Laws as 
might prevent the Adminiſtration from confining ſuſpected Perſons, and this for 


the Space of a Tear ; and ordering an Augmentation and exact Diſcipline of the 
Forces then in the Service of the Hate. 


Here is a Power granted in One Vote of the Senate, fo abſolute and unlimited 


for the particular Occaſion, that it is enough to create a Dread in any Pree-man 
to think of it. AndT heartily pray, it may never be, in ſo unreſtrained a Manner, 


expericnced here. But I give this Inſtance, as very proper to ſhew the Sentiments 


of that People, in Cafes of Conſpiracy againſt their Liberties ; and certainly as a 


good Argument, that They, who did ſo much at Rome upon ſuch an Occaſion, 
would more readily have joined in doing much 4% than This, were They now 
alive, and met to fave this Nation, in like Circumſtances. For the Hiftorian 


not only tells us, They did this upon Occaſion of that One Conſpiracy ; but that 
it had been their Common Practice to give this Power to their Conſuls, in all like 


Conjunctures of Danger, quod plerumque in atroci negotio ſolet, &c. 


But, ho were Theſe, who acted this Part upon the firſt opening of a pernicious 


Deſign againſt their Country? Abje# Slaves, ready to ſell Themſelves to Any 
who would aſk to be their Maſter? No. The Braveſt, the Wiſeſt Aſſembly then 


in the World; the moſt jealous of their Liberties, and the moſt quick in their 


Apprehenſions of any Danger to them. This was the Aſſembly, which veſted 


ſuch large Powers in the Adminiſtration: And it was that very Fealouſy of their 
Liberties, which induced Them to add fo much Power to Power. But what is 
remarkable is, that in this Step, (which indeed, in general, comprehended 


every thing,) there was no Difference of Opinion: the Vote was Nemine Contradi- 


cente. No One Patriot, in the whole Number of Senators, ſtood up to repreſent = 
the Danger to the Liberties of Rome, from ſuch a Power lodged with the Conſuls, 


as an Argument againſt the Thing. No Patriot, did Ifay? No One ſecret Conſþi- 
rator. No One ſecret Favourer of the Cynſpirators, (of which ſort there were ſe- 
veral in the Senate) dared, or cared, to make the leaſt Shew of Oppoſition to this 


firſt Motion; which yet lodged in the Conſuls a Power much greater, and much 
more dangerous, than what we have heard ſo much declaimed againſt. 


But when I tell the Engliſb Reader, that in this very Senate, the Great, the True 


Roman CAT O bore a principal Part; and that in the Debates upon the next 


Aueſtion, in which there was ſome Difference of Opinion, He ſhone forth in all 
the Brightneſs and Dignity of what He accounted Patriotiſm ; the Mention of that 
muc h- loved Name, of which he has heard ſo often of late, will probably raiſe his 
Curigſiiy; and he will be impatient to know very particularly the Truth of His 
Conduct, whoſe Reputation was ever unblemiſhed with any Corruption or Suſpicion, 


3 I He 


Aulbority, without Appeal, ia the City, and in the Camp: And all this, without tlie 
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He will immediately aſk, How did CATO, that Patron of Liberty, who courted 
and defended Her with all the Jealouſy of a Paſſionate Lover, behave Himſelf 
upon this Occaſion? What were the Principles and Maxims, He avowed? And 
which Way did the Zeal of CAT O ſhew itſelf, whoſe Name alone Eugliſb Pa- 
triots have thought ſufficient to ſupport their Charafters? I have not Room at 
preſent to ſatisfy this Curiqſity. But I promiſe to do it in Another Paper; and 
now can only aſſure Him, that the Account of that Great Man will be ſomething 
very different from what may be imagined ; and in particular, that He had not O 
of thoſe Romantich Principles of Liberty, which in ſome Conpunctures are as Fatal 
toa Country, as Standing Armies and Irref;tuble Force can be in Others, I am, &c. 


BRITANNICUS. 
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HAVE already obſerved that, upon the firſt imperfect Diſcovers of Catiline's 
T Conſpiracy. againſt the Liberties of Rome, the Senate, immediately and unani- 
P gave extraordinary Powers to the Conſuls, particularly to confine Perſons, 
and to prepare an Army; exactly anſwering to what has been juſt now agreed 
to in the preſent Parliament: though under ſuch happy Limitations, as are agree- 
able to our Conſtitution. But though there was indeed, in this % Decree, an 
Univerſal Conſent : yet, it appears very plainly that there were ſeveral in the A 
ſembly who could not be pleaſed with it, as They were ſecret Favourers of the 
Conſpiracy ; and that ſome of Cæſar's Arguments, upon the next Occaſion, are as 
ſtrong againſt this 7/2 Reſolution, as againſt what particularly gave Occaſion to 
them. For this has been always, I ſuppoſe, a Maxim amongſt the Managers of 
Debates | in all Aſemblies, not to put the Streſs of the Debate upon the Poin⸗ 
Which! is likely to be carried with leaſt Oppoſition; but to reſerve their Strength 
for ſome Circumſtance, or ſome ſecondary Matter, upon which They can diſtinguiſh 
more nicely, and ſpeak more plauſibly, and for which They are likely to obtain a 
Number of Voices, which would not join with Them in their Oppoſition to the 
former Propoſal ; and at the ſame Time leave to Themſelves the Advantage of 
the uſual Apology, that They were not at all againſt the Main General Point. 

Thus it was at Rome. The grand Debate came on upon the Second Queſtion, re- 
| lating to the Perſons of the Conſpirators then in Cuſtody. And upon This it was 
that the D ference of Principles and Views amongſt the chief Senators ſhewed it- 
ſelf. And particularly nothing was more remarkable, than the Oppoſition be- 
tween Ceſar and Cato, who were the chief Debaters upon this Occaſion. Of this 

I will now give a ſhort Account, for the Uſe of ſome amongſt Ourſelves : not 
with the weak Imagination, that every thing which Cato thought right in the Ro- 
man State can be attempted in Ours, without Madneſs, or Wickedneſs, or Both ; 
but with a View only to the wiſe General Principle which He maintained, and 
which will juſtify A who practiſe upon it, whilſt They take Care always 
to adapt their Practice to the Nature of that particular 9 under which 


They act. 


% 
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in the Courſe of the Debate, when it came to Cœſan to give his Opinion, He 
argued that the Methods pointed out by the Ordinary Laws then in Force were 
{uificient, and therefore, that there was no need of New Ones—That Any thing 
Extraordinary in fuch Conjunctures, was often ſeen to give a wrong Turn to the 


Minds of the People, who were apt to remember the Severity, after They had for- 


got the Juſt Occaſion of it. And juſt thus we have heard it argued, That to aug- 


ment the Army, to ſuſpend the Habeas-Corpus- AF, to impriſon ſuſpected Perſons, 


may increaſe a D/ ſalfection already too great, and turn that inward Affection to 
Pity, which might otherwiſe be Abhorrence. 


the mean while, to the Hate, which may be feared from not taking any extraor- 
dinary Steps, Cæſar argues, De timore ſupervacuum eft dicere, cum pi Wfenti diligentia 
clariſumi viri Conſulrs tanta prafidia fint in armis. And thus, The Danger of the 


Plot now amongſt Us, in the Hands of fo faithful and wiſe a Miniſtry, as the pre- 


Hands of Thoſe, who are leſs Wiſe, or leſs Honeſt; this Precedent, which was 


ſent, who have had Time already to take ſo many uſeful Precautions, is made fo 


inconſiderable by Some, as to be a Reaſon againſt giving Them Power enough — 


ſhew either their Faithfulneſs or their Wiſdom to any Purpoſe. 


When Ceſar comes to treat of the Argument drawn from the Miſchiefs ot 


ſuch a Precedent, He handles it in a very elaborate and moving Manner. Omnia 


mala Exempla ev bonis initiis orta ſunt: ſed, ubi imperium ad ignaros aut minus bonos 


perventt, novum illud Exemplum ab dignis & idoners, ad indignos & inidoneos transfertur : 
In the Language of our Times, thus : 


and publick Diſtreſs have afforded. But when hereafter Power comes into the 


at firſt good, and deſigned only againſt ſuch as deſerved ill, is made ule of againſt 


the Beſt and moſt Worthy. And therefore, We have heard it added, That theſe 
Times of Danger, which alone are the Seaſons that call for extraordinary Defence, 


are particularly the Times when you muſt avoid all ſuch Defences, for Fear They 


ſhould be called for, or made uſe of, when there is no ſuch Danger. You muſt 
not give any Governours a Power to fave a Nation, by ſeizing a Conſpirator, for 


fear They ſhould ſeize an Innocent Perſon. You mult not inveſt Them with a 


$ 


Power to raiſe or keep together an Army ſufficient to defend you againſt Force, 
for fear They ſhould nike uſe of that Army, or that Army itſelf thould reſolve, 
to ſet up an Arbitrary Government in its own Strength. 


To return, Cæſar, after giving ſome In/lances how Power has been abuſed, con- 


cludes this Part with a fine Compliment upon the Conſul. Atque ego hoc non in 


M. Tullio, neg ue his Temporibus vereor. Sed—poteſt alio ſempore, alio Conſule, cui 


tem Exercitus in manu fit, fa ſum aliquid pro vero credi, &c. * Theſe indeed are 
« Evils which I have no Fear of from Tully, nor in the preſent Conjuncture. 
« But— at Another Time, and under the Adminiſtration of Another Conſul, 


„ Groundleſs Suſpicions may be taken for Truth. And when once, by this 


60 Precedent, fach a Conſul ſhall have drawn his puniſhing Sword, who ſhall ſtop, 
« or govern it?” But this, which has of late become a Common-place Topick, 


cannot be better tranſlated into Modern Engliſi, than as We have read and heard 


it thus expreſſed, often enough to make the Irony nauſeous and inſipid. « But 
« this is not our Caſe. God has bleſſed us with a prudent and faithful Miniſtry. 


Wie have nothing to fear from Them, who have given ſo great Proofs of their 


« Abilities and Integrity. But Miniſtries are changeable. Another Sert may come 


* in, not fo adorned with good Qualities. And when by this Law, or by this 


« Precedent, ſuch Power comes to be lodged in Hands not ſo worthy of it, 


* Who can tell wit Will be the Event? bt: are endleſs. Falſe Accuſations 
6& may 


And then, As for any Danger, in 


All Precedents of bad Conſequence have 
taken their Beginning from good and plauſible Occaſions, which Times of Danger 
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4% may be induſtriouſly multiplied. The Blow may fall, in worſe Times, upon 
the moſt Innocent and Beſt Subjects. And who ſhall ſtop it, or wield it off?” 
Aſter all theſe plauſible Arguments, which are plainly ſeen to have equal Force 
againſt the former Decree of Extraordinary Powers to the Conſuls ; Ceſar leems, as 
many Others upon a like Occafion do, to have forgot He was arguing againſt 
New Steps ; and Himſelf propoſes, at the Concluſion, ſomething againſt the Can- 
ſpirators, equally New with what He oppoſed ; though more to his own Purpoſe. 
This was That ſame Cæſar, who afterwards roſe up in open War againſt his Coun- 
try, and put in Execution that Deſign of Arbitrary Power, which He was pro- 


blably, at this very Time, contriving in his great Soul. 


But we are not now enguiring only into the Conduct of the Crrupt, or Suf- 
pected Part of the Senate; but into That of the Part, not only Uncorrupt, but even 


_ Unſuſpe#ed of any Love to Power, or Flattery of Thoſe who had it. Particularly, 
the Queſtion now returns, What was the Conduct of CAT O? And how did He, 


that uncorrupted, unſuſpected Lover of his Country, behave Himſelf from the 
Beginning to the End of this whole Affair? Did CATO open the Scene by ridi- 
culing the Confpiracy, even in its moſt imperfect Diſcovery ? or by making Sport 


with the Canſul's Care in endeavouring to ſuppreſs it? Did CATO ſpend his 


Strength, upon that Occaſion, in contending eagerly, that the Time of Danger 
was the proper Time to be Defenceleſs, and the only Seaſon for guarding againſt 
Power in the Hands of Thſe, who had the Defence of the Commonwealth in- 
truſted to Them? Did not CATO know, that the Sword in Cicers's Hand was 


as ſharp as that in Catiline's; and that the Troops under the Canſuls could bring 


as certain Death and Deſtruction, where-ever their Force ſhould ſhew itſelf, as 


the Troops under Manlius and Catiline? Did not CATO know the Worth of 


Liberty, or did He not know that it was hazarded by the Powers given to the 
Conſuls? And yet, Did CATO lay hold on this Handle to inveigh againſt Tully, 
as attempting to govern a Free Nation by a Standing Army; ; or take 7h;s Opportu- 
nity to enumerate the many Nations undone, and kept 1 in S/avery, by the Power 
of Armies? No. He knew, as well as Any One ſince his Time, the Value of 
Liberty, and the Hazard it always runs by being defended by Force. But He 


was too wiſe, to make This an Argument againſt defending it. And when Ruin 


was certain the other Way, He would not ſo much as mention the Poſubility of 


Danger 1 in this Way, which Neceflity made prudent. He readily joined in grant- 


ing the Conſuls an unlimited Power to reſtrain and confine the Subjects of Rome, 


and to raiſe ſuch an Army as They themſelves ſhould think ſufficient: And yet 
Ile knew, as well as Cæſar, or as any of the Modern Followers of Cæſar, that the 
Cunſuls by that Power might ſeize even CA TO himſelf, if They could be ſo mad, 


and all the Friends to the State inſtead of the Enemies; and He knew as well, that 
"he Javelins and Swords which might firſt deſtroy Catiline, might afterwards, in 
the Hands of the ſame Men, deſtroy Himſelf, and all the remaining Hopes of 
Rome. But this was of no Weight againſt Neceſſity. Neither did Czfar's beau- 
tiful Speech at all move the Steadineſs of CATO'S Soul. He lamented the De- 
generacy of his Countrymen, and complained that They had even loſt the true 
Names of Things ; and this particularly with regard to what had been contended 
for by Same before Him, under the falſe Plea of Compaſſion and Mildneſs. He 
affirmed, that the little Fear Cæſar had expreſſed for the Szate, allarmed Him the 
more, and made His own Fears the ſtronger. He contended earneſtly for Me- 
thods that were ſufficient to cruſh the Canſpiracy. * Other Crimes, ſays He, may 
« admit of Time and Patience, and after They have taken Effect, it may be 
* « enough to puniſo their Authors. But the Nature of this 15 ſuch, that unleſs 


os you 
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06 « you prevent it, and give Powers enough to prevent it, you are pals, When 
« once it has taken Effect, it will be too late then to ſeek Redreſs. [W ords, 
which look as if they were Now framed to juſtify what has 1 already done, 
upon the preſent Occaſion, for our own Security.] But then He contended, in 


Oppoſition to Cæſar, that theſe Methods, though Extraordinary, were not New, 


or unknown to the Romans; and that to make uſe of them, w as no more than 


proceeding More Majorum, according to Precedents, and the Cuſtom of their Anu— 
ceftors. This was That CATO, who, ſome Years after having thus combated 
the Arguments of Cæſar in the Senate, entered himſelf into Pompey's Army, and 
fought againſt the ſame Czſar in the Field, for the fame Cauſe of Liberty; and 
after the ill Succeſs of his Cauſe, parted with Life, rather than He would owe it 
to the Man, who was bringing Slavery upon his Country. And yet here again, 


e knew that Pompey's Sword could wound as deep as Ceſar 5; and that Victory on 


Pompey's Side might poſſibly have proved fatal even to the Liberties his Arms de— 


fended. But He did not think this a Reaſon againſt oppoking Ceſar, or making 


Pompey ſtrong enough to do it. 
They that will ſtill go on to argue in Contradiction to All this, ſhould at leaſt 


ſpare CATO'S Memory; and not oppoſe and vilify his whole Conduct, under the 
Cover of his own Name. Let Them deliver their Sentiments as their own, or 


let Them convey them to the World under the Name of C.ASAR, whoſe they 


truly are: but let Them not profane a Name, which owed all its Luſtre to other 


fort of Maxims, and a quite different Behaviour. Who can help, indeed, lament- 


ing the hard Fate of CATO?—To ſee his Name made Uſe of to propagate Prin- 
ciples, which were Thoſe of his greateſt Adverſary, againſt which He contended 
in full Senate; and yet to ſee plainly, at the ſame Time, that were He alive amongſt 
Us, He himſelf muſt be content, from the ſame Mouths, to accept of the Titles 


of a Curt. Fegoner, a Tool to Mini ers, and a Creature of Power. 


I an, &c. 
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"STR, 


[ETHINKS the Month of November cannot well 6 over the Head of 


| Any Briton, without a Croud of ſuch Reflections as are natural to Every 
| 1 of his Country. The Fifth Day of it, now juſt paſt, concluded the 


Thirty-fourth Year ſince That Revolution was brought about, which firſt delivered 
the Nation from the Fears and Terrors under which it was ſinking; and after- 
wards led the Way to what We now have lived to ſee eſtabliſhed amongſt Us. 


Certainly, at the End of Thirty: four Years, it may be Time to fit down, like wiſe 
Merchants, and ballance the Accounts of the Nation, and ſee our Gain or our 
Loſs ; how far We are advanced; what has been done; and how much ſtill re- 
mains upon our Hands to do. It 1s in vain to flatter ourſelves in ſtating this 
Matter. A Trader is never the happier, nor the richer, for entring falſe Articles 
on the Side of Gain. He may cheat Others by it for a very little while : But the 
Folly recoils upon Himſelf with double Force at laſt, and makes his own 
Ruin the more inevitable, So it is in the Caſe of the Publick, We may cheat 

Vol. III. — Thoſe, 
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Thoſe, who do not know the State of the Nation, with the Voice of well- ſound- 
ing words, Rights and Privileges, Liberty and Property, Proteflantiſm and Free 
Parliaments : But theſe are but S;unds, unleſs there be Something Real to anfwer 
them; and unleſs that Something countervail ſufficiently all the Inconveniencies 
and Evils, which We ſhall find placed on the other Side of the Account. But as 
the State of our Affairs is come now to be very well known in this Part of the 
World, through the wife Enquiries of Some, as well as the Difſatisfactions of 
Others, it would be Folly, indeed, to attempt to put a Cheat upon Thoſe who feel 
it, as well as ſee it. And it would be fill Madneſs, above and beyond Folly, for 
Any, who have a Mind to enter into the State of the Cate, to attempt to impoſe 
upon Themſelbesn. For as the only End of ſuch an Enquiry in an honeſt Trader 
1s, That He may know the better how to conduct himſelf for the future, what 
Miſtakes to avoid, and what Alteration to make in his Method of Living and 

Buſineſs ; ſo is This the Reaton of Enquiry in the other Cafe, that All who are 

concerned may know, from the Experience of many paft Years, what is ſtill be- 
| hind-hand, what ought to be their Conduct, and whether it be worth while to 

go on any farther, or not: And this ſole Advantage is entirely loſt, if Men are 

willing to deceive themſelves in this important Affair. 

I am reſolved on the contrary Method. I will be fo far from Partiality on the 
Side of Advantage and Profit, that I will ſtate the Evils of Lofs and Diſadvantage, 
on the other Side, in the Manner in which the Bittereſt Adverſaries of the Revo- 
lulian themſelves love to ſtate them, when They would moſt of all ſerve their own 

| Purpoſes. I will be free to place on zhat Side of the Account, Two Lens and 
Expenſive Wars with France, the moſt potent and cunning Adverſary in all Eu- 
rope Innumerable Lives of Brave Men facrificed—Unipeakable Quantities of 
Blood poured out—A Sea-War with S$pa;n—Two Rebellions at Home—A Third, 

better laid than either of them, ripe for Execution—And at the Foot of the Ac- 
count, beſides an immenſe Sum of Money ſpent, a fatal Article of between Forty 
and Fifty Millions of Pounds Sterling Debt upon the Nation—And if you will 

mention Religion, A Number of differing Sects venting their ſeveral Opinions, 

Ec.—T will here alſo add the Qreftions uſualy aſked and repeated, Was the Revo- 
lution worth all This? What was there in it? What is there that has followed 
from it, to ſet againſt ſuch Articles? Or, What | is the Frice of ſtill e 
to preſerve it, upon ſuch Conditions? 

I will not ſtop here to obſerve, that Much of 4 Heap of Evil is perhaps o - 
ing to the III Management of Some, and certainly to the Diſaffection, or Diſcon- 
ee Others; and is no more an Argument againſt the Wiſdom or Benefit of 
the Revolution, than it would be to ſay, that it was quite wrong in a Gentleman 
to fave his Friend from being drowned, becauſe He went immediately and hanged 
himſelf. But I will be free to own, upon the ſeveral heavy Articles mentioned, 
That <vithout the Revolution there would have been No War with France; but then 
it is for this unhappy Reaſon, becauſe there COULD NOT have been One. But 
| inſtead of it, there muſt have been a much greater Evil; and that is, Slavery to 
France, or to a Government modelled and ſupported by it. I acknowledge that, with- 
out the Revolution, the Expence of Wars Abroad, the Lives of Men fighting in 
Defence of their Country, and the Effuſion of much Blood, had been ſaved. But in- 
ſtead of theie—Loans of Money exated—Arbitrary Demands of Taxes—Num- 
berleſs Lives ſacrificed of Brave Men, fighting in another Way, for the Love of 
Truth and of their Country, againſt Blind Submiſſion to Blind Guides, and a 
Diſpenſing Power in the Crawn—No Rebellicns, J grant; or rather, No Power 

of Re/itance from the Beit Friends to their Country; but, inſtead of it, All terrified 
| — ... —— Cr — 30 
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into Ouiet by Power and Force. No Debt of Fos ty or Fifty Millimns, 1 on; 


becauſe Al your Eſtates would have been the Property of the Prince. It would 
have been a Favour to receive his Demands ; and the only Obligation beſides 
That would have been, that He did not demand your All. And if We come to 


Religion. No Variety of Sects, I grant, or of Opinions venting their ſeveral No- 


tions freely, or worſhiping God according to their own Judgments: —But, inſtead 
of this—Bl/ack Darkneſs — Deep Silence, never interrupted, unlets by the Groans 
of Thoſe, who dare not any farther diſturb it—The Terrors of an Inqui/ition, or 
a High-Commiſſion-Court—One Voice of Bigots blaſpheming, and of Hypocr:tes at- 
fronting God The profound Quiet of Slavery, in which all Arts and Sciences 
are by degrees ſunk; Men of Parts /s/e their Integrity, and become Atheiſts; and 
Men of Underſtanding, who keep their Integrity, have nothing lett but to become 
Martyrs. 


1 do but juſt mention theſe Things, before I can come to ſtate the Whole of the 


Account. At the fame Time, I know too well, that the Impreſſion of them is long 


ago become faint and languid. I am fenfible, here lies the Evil. That which 


is paft, is eaſily forgot: That which is no? come, is hardly felt even in Imagination. 


There 1s a fort of a Fatal Bewitchery in that one Circumſtance of any particular 


Good or Evil, (not yet made familiar by Cuſtom) That it is Preſent. The Im- 
_ preſſion of a particular preſent Pleaſure is ſo powerful, that Men are mad enough 


every Day, for the Sake of it, to forego all Pleaſure that is future, whether 1n this 
World or the next. The Senſe of preſent Evil is ſo quick and piercing, that Men 
are mad enough every Day to accept of the Certainty or Probadihiy of much greater 
Evils, in order to get rid of it, merely becauſe they are future. Nay, rather than 


bear the preſem Uneafineſs from the Want of any One particular Gratification, 


They will often loſe the Poſſibility of enjoying That very Gratification itſelf, and 


all others, for the future; and be ready, with Laertes in — under their 
preſent Grievance, Both Worlds to give to Negligence. 


Thus it is throughout the whole common Courſe of ee Life. Take 4. 
Man in the Heighth of a violent Storm, from which there is no apparent Hope 


of Deliverance, and aſk Him what He will give for Life and Safety, He will tell 
you, Half of All that He has ;— More than Half; Every 1hing that He has, ex- 


cept what may ſupply him with the bare Neceflaries of Life. But bring Him 
ſafe to Shore, and let the Sun ſhine, and the Rage of the Sea abate, and ſubſide. 
into a Calm, All is forgot. He will hardly believe, There was a Storm any where, 


but in his own Imagination ; and if you put Him in mind of what He offered and 


vowed, the Flambeau which was promiſed to the Vi Irgin's Shrine, as big as the EE 
Maſt of the Ship, dwindles into a F arthing-Candle; and He hopes That Acknow- 
ledgment will do, ſince it is plain there was not the Danger He apprehended. 


Thus is that Circumſtance of humane Life, which was wiſely and mercifully de- 

ſigned for the Comfort of it, turned into Iniquity and Miſery by unthankful Men. 

The good Author of our Being decreed our Natures to be ſuch, as that the Senſe 
of Evils paſt, or of Thoſe to come, ſhould not lie ſo terribly heavy upon the Mind, 


as the preſent, becauſe then humane Life would be nothing but one Point of in- 


ſupportable Eyil, and no Room left for the reaſonable Workings of Refleftion 


and Attention, or any Virtue to claim a Reward. And We — makeuſe of this 
Happineſs, to bear us out even in denying the Reports of our own Remembrance, 


and effacing out of our Memories every thing that can 5 Us to judge and to act 
as We ought. 


And if it be thus in Common Life, no wonder that it is more viſibly and more re- 


markably thus in the Mair of Cue, in Which there always were, and 
always | 
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always will be, Errors and Fau/ts ; and in which every One thinks He has a Right 
to find more Faults than there really are. I come now, you ſee, to the Caſe before 
Us. Thiriy-four Years are paſt; ſince the Storm which threatened this Nation is 
gone over. No one Protefant Soul in theſe Kingdoms doubted of the Danger, or 
had a Prayer for any thing at that Time but a Deliverance. But, it is pal. Many 
are literally dead who faw it: and More are figuratively dead to all Imprefiions of 
it. Our Time ſince, has been ſpent in Struggles to gain and preſerve the preſent 
Settlement. Theſe Struggles, managed and accompanied with human Frailties, 
have produced Evil as well as Gad. The Evil, by being preſent, has deſtroyed 
the Image of all Evil paf?, though infinitely greater. The Gd, though preſent 
alſo, yet by being felt every Moment, as the Reſult of the ordinary Procedure of a 
Legal Government, is come not 10 be felt at all; and, like the Courſe of the Sun in 
the natural World, paſſes, Day after Day, with little Notice or Obſervation : 
though without it all would be Ruin and Confuſion : whilſt the Exil, let it be 
never ſo ſmall, arifing from ſome one known and remarkable Occaſion, is obſerved 
and felt, like an Eclipſe or an Earthquate. The Parallel goes on ſtill farther. 
Whilſt the Sun is ſhining in its daily Courſe, you do not ſee Men running to the 
Altars, or hear Them pouring out their Souls with any Zeal, for the Continuance 
of that Light and Heat to the World. But under the Horror of a Total Ecligfe, 
or in the Shock of an Eartbquate, They weary Heaven with their Cries for the 
Removal of the preſent Evil. And ſo in the Political World it is as true, that 
the Paſſions of unthinking Men run naturally more ſtrong towards Deliverance 
from a preſent Evil, though comparatively ſma!!, than towards the Continuance of 
a preſent Good, which is become familiar to them, though of infinitely greater 
Importance. This is a Scandal and a Shame. The Cure of This Evil lies only in 
That, which ought to be the Cure of a Man in all Ev#s of the fame ſort; I mean, 
the Underfianding and Refefiion. Towards this Cure, if I offer my Aſſiſtance in 
the Caſe before Us, though I ſhould not ſucceed, yet I hope, the Attempt is in 
itſelf worthy of Pardon, if not of Praiſe. I am, &c. e 


BRITANNICUS. 
DDD 
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818, 
1 AM prevented from proceeding, at preſent, upon the Subject of my laſt Letter, 
by one of the moſt ſurprizing Phencmena that, I think, has ever yet been ſeen 
in our Times, or Thoſe cf our Fore-fathers. It is an Appearance, which at once 
gives me a Pain and a Pleaſure: The Pam, of finding that there is fo much as one 
'  kitle Corner of the World abroad, in which the Honour of the Britiſb Nation can 
be funk fo low, by the vile Art of Miſrepreſentation, as that Any Man ſhould ad- 
mit the leaſt Hope into his Breaſt, of gaining upon ſuch a Pezp/c by Inſalence and 
Nznſenſe ; and the Pleaſure, of ſeeing the Enemies of our Country ſo infatuated, 
and fo utterly loſt to all Common Senſe, as to attempt to do it by ſuch Methods. 
When I have ſaid this, I muſt immediately ſatisfy your Curioſity, by telling you, 
that I mean A Declaratian lately ſent over into this Country by One who calls him- 
{elf James the Third, King of England, Scotland, and Ireland: for the Name of 
France, which our Kings have formerly thought it a Glory to wear in their Titles, 
He 
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abroad with his Name to it. 


hardly to be imagined of Any Adviſers, was enough to make One doubt of the 
 Genuinenels of it. 
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He has dropt out of his Raya! Style, in a Manner unworthy of the other Titles He 
has aſſumed: At the tame time, arrogantly adorning Himſelf with an Inſcriptions 
which He as arrogantly mutilates; eflaving to clothe Himſelf with a Coat of Ar- 
mour, which He finds too weighty for his feeble Limbs, and therefore throws 
Part of it away; and ſhewing Himtfelt effectually to be only the pretended Father 
of theſe Kingdoms, by imitating the Nominal Mother, who, in S:/omon's Judgment, 
betrayed Herſelf to be a Pretender only, by her readinets to content t to the Djviding 
of the Ch:/d. 

I never withed ſo much that it were not an Offence againſt the Lare, to publiſh 
and diſperſe Any Declaration of His, as I do now. If it might be done, or con- 
nived at by Authority, and if I ſtood near enough to be heard by Any in Power, 
my firſt Advice w ould be, that a Printed Copy of it ſhould be {ent to Ev ery Parith 
in Britain, to be hung up in ſome publ:ck Place, for the Uſe of All the Paryhioners : 
That it mould be ſent, naked as it is; free from all Comments, and Obſervations; 


and unaccompanied with Any thing, unleſs it were the Picture of Him, who was 


capable of ſigning and ſending it. I think verily, it is of that peculiar Make, 
that it may be ſafely truſted by itſelf, It is fo exquiſitely framed, as to undo all 
its own Charms, and to carry its own Antidote along with it through every Para- 
graph. And if the Picture ſhould happen to raiſe in Any Perſons, Thoughts of 
Pity towards an Unfortunate Man, let them but read the Paper underneath, and 
it would inſtantly cure the Paſſion, and diflolve the Shell; and couvince every Man 
living, (and every //oman too,) that He, who could imagine, a KING in Poſſeſ- 


ion of a Coton, freely offered Him by the United Voice of a whole Nation, capa- 
ble of being enticed and argued out of it, little knows Himſelf how to wear One 
with Dignity ; and that He, who can judge ſo contemptibly of the Britiſh Nation, 
as to think to flatter and cajole them, by treating them as Knaves and Fools both, 


little knows Them, after all his Intelligence, and as little deſerves to rule over ; 


Them. The Piece is indeed fo ſuper-excellently filly, that One might naturally 
account for it, were it not well known that He, like All thoſe whoſe State He 


imitates, has his Counſellers and Secretaries, to adviſe and pen whatever is to go 


But then again, This very S'/lneſs and Abſurdity, 


And I own, I began to ſuſpect, that it might be forged by ; 


| ſome Over-buſy Friend to the Government, till a J//ritten Original, agreeing with 
what was before diſperſed in Print, was intercepted, ſigned with the Pretender s 
con Hand; ſent to the Parliament, a few Days ago, by the KING Himſelf; and 


treated by the Parliament, as ſuch an Inſult u pon Him, and 67: hem, and every Briton, 
deſerved. 


I have already hinted to you in general, the Manner in which both King and 


Perple of Britain and Ireland are treated in this Paper. I will now go on, as far 


a5 I fafely can, to give you a more particular Account of this Curioſity, The 


Perſon, who does Us the Honour to claim Us for his Subjects, dates his Paper, 


Sept. 10, 1722, from his Court at Lucca, in Italy; the Country, of all the World, 
the molt proper for his Improvement in the Study of our Laws, and the Love 


and Knowledge of our Conſtitution in Church and State. He lets Us know, that 
He is now in the Twenty-firft Tear of his Reign over Us; though our Publick 


Laws, in a Train of many Years, have out-lawed and attainted Him; and our 
_ Perſonal Oaths have, over and over again, renounced and diſclaimed Him. But 


what is {till more wonderful, This Declaration is directed not only, To all his Sub- 
jects of the Three Nations; but 10 all Foreign Princes and States; and this, to ſerve 


as g a Foundation for a laſting Peace in Europe. What! Is it not enough for Him to 
Vor. III. {end 
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ſend His Viſionary Commands to Three Nations here? but is it come to this, that 
a Private Perſon at Lucca, by Virtue of claiming the Fealty of Three Nations, 
which have a Thouſand times diſclaimed Him and all his Pretenſions, ſhall think 
Himſelf in a Situation to give /afting Peace to all Europe; and ſhall iſſue forth his 
Advices and Directions to all the Princes and States of it? Let Us, whom He views 
as Subjects, comfort ou rſelves here a little under the Uſage He gives Us, when We 
ſee in what Manner, and with what an Aire, He diſpenſes his Dictates to all the 


Princes and States of Europe. This is ſomething ſo New, and ſo much out of the 


Common Road of all Political Affairs, that it can be exceeded by Nothing, unleis 
it be the Method propoſed by Him for this Univerſal Ling Peace: Which is, 1 


- promiſe you, ſomething not to be paralleled, either in Real or Romantick Story... 


It is not fit to ſtop a Moment to critique the & of the Piece; throughout the 
Whole of which there runs a Demonſtration, that it could not be draw n up by 


Any One who underſtood, either the Language of This Country, or the Grammar 
of Any. The Deſign and the Conduct of it are of much more Importance. 


Before He opens his Grand Secret for the eſtabliſhing a laing Peace in Eurnpe, 


| He lets Us know how fond He is of Us, his Subjects; that though the Ob/igatign 


He owes to his own Honour be great, yet, the Obligation to the Safety and 7. ranquillity 


of his Native Country is Above all Ties the deareft to Him, and the Tendereſt. And 


you will eaſily believe Him in This, that Britain is the Country of all the World, 


of which He is the moſt tender y enamoured, and in which He the moſt ſincerely 


and paſſionately wiſhes to ſee Himſelf ſettled. He then talks of the late Vislaticn 


of the Freedom of Elections; —of Conſpiracies invented on purpoſe to give Pretence for 
nero Oppreſſions ;—of infamous Informers ;—and a State of Preſcription, in which He 
_ concludes Every honeft well-meaning Man to be. Theſe Particulars are really 
enough to create Pity; if We could poſſibly 1 imagine Him to be thus treated with 
Falſe Reports by his Correſpondents here; and in his Intelligence about our Con- 
dition, put beneath the Rank of the Loweſt Order of Men in our Streets. Some 
Truths, indeed, We may conceive Them unwilling to unveil to Him, for fear 


his Spirits ſhould. fink and droop : But we cannot doubt but that They have let 


Him know, for the Glory of his own Friends, how nobly They fought his Bat- 


tles at the late Elections; how heroically, at ſeveral Places, They terrified All but 


His own true Loyal Subjects from coming near the Place of Election; and particu- 
larly, within the Verge of the very Palace of his Adverſary, what Feats of Arms 
and Chivalry were performed under the Conduct of his Mitred Friend, and his 5:wn 


Duke's old Servant. It is impoſſible to conceive but that, by his Accounts from 
his Friends here, He perfectly knows the Sate of the Diiſcovery of the Conſpiracy ; 

upon what undoubted Intelligence from abroad, upon what Confeſſions of ſeveral of 
the Acors in it at home, and upon what a Concurrence of Circumflances, which 


cannot lie, (ſtronger in ſome reſpects than Ora! Tefimony) it is built. But the 
i Depth of the Cunning is this. He is directed from hence to join with his Friends 
here, in their ſhameleſs Talk of Confpiracies invented to mcreaſe Oppreſſon: And, 


O Rem ridiculam, CA TO, & jocoſam! The Pretender Himſelf is to deny that 
there is Any Plat in his own Favour; and, after that, Who can dare to think 
there is * No One, in my Conſcience ; No Perſons living, but ſuch as are ſo oddly 
framed, as to think, that His Declaring publickly, There is none, is the ſtrongeſt 
Argument, and the moſt undeniable Demonſtration, (if we wanted any) that 
There is ane. But of all Things, Why will not his Friends here, in regard to 
their own Cauſe, warn Him againſt this ab Concern for Hong Mell meaning 


Men; who can be no other, in a bis Opinion, but His own Friends, and Enemies to 
| the 
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the preſent Government : W hich therefore, He cannot bl: ame, without too grols a 
con founding of his own Purpoſe, tor guarding againſt Them. 

To proceed: It is he Repoſe and Security of bis People, which He has at Heart !— 
His Compaſſion 1s excited !—T heſe Confiderations have engaged Him 79 enter ſeriouſly 
into HUMISELF, to examine and conſult his Heart, what SACRIFICE to mate on 
HIS OWN Part for the public Peace and Tranquility, eſpecially of Theſe Kingdoms, 
of which He 1s the natural and undoubted Father. When ] firſt read this mott obli- 
ging Paſage, I could not well tell what to think: A Crowd of Thoughts over- 
| powered me. I took it for granted, He had taken ſome deſperate Reſolution, to 
immortalize his Name, by ſacrificing Himſelf, or his own Intereſt, in ſome fur— 
prizing Manner. I thought of Ga/ha, offering his own Breaſt to the Sword, with 
theſe Words, Write here, if it be neceſſary for the Safety of the Commonwealth, But 
this yielded to the ſtronger Image of Oibo, who, though not fortaken of H 1ends 
Vor of Hope, but ſurrounded by an Arvy eager for his Service, entered into Ie 
and after the ſame Pomp of Deliberation Aa a Sacrifice on his own Part, choſe 
One which was ſo indeed. He told his Friends, «He knew better how to dic than 
« how to reign; and was ſenſible He ſhould ſhew his Love to his People more 


« truly, by making, on his own Part, a Sacrifice of his Life for their Repoſe and 


Franquillity, than by eſtabliſhing himſelf in his Zmpire by War and Bloodſhed:“ 
And accordingly, He took a Reolution, and executed it in a Manner, that (the 
I. Norian ſays) made his Death very much celebrated by Many, who could not 

« ſpeak of him in Life with any Patience. This Piece of Hi/or ran ſtrongly 

in my Mind: and how could it do otherwiſe, in reading this Paſſage in the Preten- 

der's Declaration? But then again, I could not but ſecretly hope, that He would 
commit no Violence upon Himſelf; becauſe I never could entertain any IIl- will 
to the Perſon of an Unfortunate Man, whoſe chief Crime towards Us is, his Un- 

| happineſs in being made a Too! from his Cradle, for the Purpoſes of Others. But 

ſtill, reading the Paſſage over again, and finding in plain Words, that it was HIM- 

SELF He kad entered into; and that the Sacrifice refolved upon, was to be made 

on HIS OWN Part, and not on the Part of Another ; 1 acknowledge, I again ex- 

| pected to find the next Paragraph would end in fome ſolemn Act of Violence upon 

Himfelf; eſpecially confidering how long He had breathed the Air in which the 

Old Romans uſed ſometimes to devote Themſelves for the Safety of their Country. 

Or if it be not ſo; I thought with myſelf, All this can end in nothing leſs than 

a Total Formal Renunciation of All Right and Title to theſe Kingdoms, His 

Pretenſion to which is the ſole Cauſe of all our Troubles; and This, in the Face 
of All Europe, as a Diſcharge-and Releaſe to his Subjects, (ſince He will call them 
ſo) from all farther Obligation to any Allegiance to Him: with the Expectation 
only of ſome Proviſion to be made for Himſelf and his Family. If any one thinks 

me not in earneſt, let Him, if the Paper comes in his Way, read the Paſſage him 
ſelf, or conſult Thoſe who have read it, and I will then ſtand to his Judgement, 

Whether Any other Expectation can be raiſed by it, except That which I have 

now mentioned ; or ſomething very like it. 
But alas! when J read on, what do you imagine 1 found! I ſpeak to All whe 

have not quite loſt all Glimmerings of Common Senſe. What do you think poſ- 
ſible to follow after ſuch a Noble Preliminary Refolution? Would you imagine 
that a Man, in the Face of the World, thould ſtand forth and declare, „Here am 

I, moved by Compaſſion to my Native Country; ready and reſolved to make a 

Sacrifice on MY OWN Part, for the Tranquillity of Great Britain ; and the Sa- 

crifice which I propoſe on MY OWN Part is this, That King GEORGE do, on 

Hs Part, quietly make a SACRIFICE of Himſelf, his Crown, his whole Family, 


his 


* 
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his faithful Subjects, the Proteflant Religion, and his Intereſt and Influence in Europe, 
for ever : If He will do this quietly, I will, on MY PART, ſacrifice myſelf to the 
Sollicitudes of that Throne which He forſakes; I will be content quietly to take 

Poſſeſſion of his Crown, and to ſubmit my Head to all the Cares of it; and in 
order to eſtabliſh myſelf in the Kingdom, I will ſacrifice my Reſentment, and pro- 
miſe not to hang Thoſe who have been His faithful Subjects, if They give me 
timely Proof that They will be now Mine for the future.” This is the Main of 

his Grand Propoſal towards a Laſting Peace 1 in Europe ; all the 3 Branches 
of which ſhall follow in my next. 

At preſent, I can only aſk; What Account can One give of ſuch an Extraordi- 
nary Appearance as This—That a Perſon, who thinks Himſelf cloathed with 
| Royalty, could enter into hs own Heart, in order to bring forth out of it, before 
all the Princes and Powers of Europe, ſuch a Finiſhed Mixture of Inſipid, Sedate, 
Inſolence and Abſurdity ? It ſometimes looks like nothing but the Weakneſs of a 
Child, who had run from his Governours and Counſellers : But at other times, I 
think it can be reſolved into nothing but his, that “ Popyſh Bigotry, by long- 
accuſtomed Subjection to the Power of Nonſenſe, extinguiſhes all Underſtanding; 
ſpreads an Abjectneſs over the whole Soul, wherever it operates; and, by Degrees, 
makes Thoſe, whom it truly poſlefles, perfectly inſenſible of what is Senſe and 
Diecency, even in the moſt Critical e N of. their Greateſt e and | 

Deareſt Intereſts. 1 an, co 

BRITANNICUS. 
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SIR, 


GAVE an Account, in my laſt, of the Grand 1 Propyfal of FF the 8 in his 
+ New Declaration, for eſtabliſhing a laſting Peace in Europe, and particularly in 
theſe Kingdoms: That it is a Propoſal, by way of SACRIFICE ; and this, at 
firſt profeſt to be a Sacrifice ON HIS OWN Part; but that it ends in the 
Sacrifice of ANOTHER, and of this Whole Nation, TO Himſelf; and not OF 
Himſelf, or the leaſt Part of his own Pretenſions, to the Peace of this Nation. 
But you will fay, Is this poſſible? Does He propoſe Nothing? No Equivalent, 
to anſwer to what He expects of Another? I will not hide, or diſſemble the 
Truth. I will ſpeak it out, even at the Hazard of not being believed in what I 
| lay. Iwill he, ſo juſt to Him as to own that He is not quite ſo weak, as to imagine 
that a King in Poſſeſſion of a Rich and Powerful Kingdom will, at the Word of 
Command, immediately quit it: and therefore, He reſolves to make it worth his 
while. Do You, ſays He to King GEORGE, deliver quietly io Me the Poſſeſſion 
of the Throne in which You now reign—and I will, out of my abundant Grace, 
beſtow upon You the Title of King in your Native Dominions. Not only This, 
but I. INVITE all other Princes and States to make the Favour effectual. The 
Price, you ſee, to be paid is Something very ſubſtantial, and in preſent Poſſeſſion ; 
The real Kingdoms of Great-Britain and Ireland. The Purchaſe to be obtained 
by it 1s, The Title of KING, to be enjoyed in a Country where He little needs Y 
it; where He enjoys already all the Authority over his own Subjects, that can be 
wiſhed for by any Prince: and this Title not in the Power of Him to beſtow, 
who arrogantly pretends to diſpoſe of it. He may promiſe, indeed, to call whom 
He pleaſes by.t the Name of King. There is no Difficulty i in it to One, who has 
been 
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been ſo familiar with the Word, and has ſo long called Himſelf by that Name, 
without the Concurrence either of the Kingdom He claims, or the Princes abou 
Him, to juitify Him. But is Breath will not convey Royal Titles or. Preroga- 

tres : Non illi Imperium—And there may be Powers in Europe, who may efteem 
it nothing leſs than Inſo/ence in One in His Situation, to barter away the Gitts of 
Others, whenever He happens to be in a Sacrſſicing Humour, merely to fave Him- 
ſelf the Uneaſineſs of giving up any Thing of what He thinks His own. All He 
here engages for, on His own Part, in lieu of Three Kinsdoms, is to pronounce the 
Word King with his own Mouth. Fam, empty Sound, from His Lips! giving 
nothing, conveying nothing, but the Breath of Him who pronounces it. As for 
Any Realities, or Adv antages from it—T heſe He has nothing to do with. But Ie 
will INVITE Thoſe ws hav e, to confirm His Sentence, and to bear a 1 art in 
His Folly. 
Neither does the Projefer 5 Y to K. GEORGE ſtop "BI but He goes 
on thus Leaving to Him his Succeſſion to the Britith Dominions ſecure, Whenever in 
_ due Courſe his Natural Right fhall take Place. Now, you will think, He grows too 
kind—" To anſwer for his firſt Parliament of Great Britain, with Himtelf at the 
Head of it! and to let his molt zealous Friends know before-hand, That they 
muſt not think of inſiſting upon the utter Extinction of all Right | in the Proteſtant 
Branches of the Royal Family tor ever! T lis is ſo moving, to ſec 10 much Indul- 
gence to Proteſtants ſtill left, as to produce this Bountiful and Benevolent Con- 
5 ceſſion, „That, ler He himſelf ihall have reigned; and after All in the Pop if : 
Prior Line ſhall, in /eir Courſe, have ated their ſeveral Parts upon this Stage 3 3 
« and after all the Tricks ſhall have been plaid over, that [talian Cunning Can 
„invent, or the blindeſt Bygotry enter into; that afier all this, the Reverſion ſhall 
be in the Proteſtant Branches—and Proteſtants ſhall then be allowed to reign 
46 again in Great Britain, when there ſhall not be a Proteſtant leſt i in it for Them 
to reign over; or when Lap ifts ſhall be weary of the Weight and Cares of a 


. roten. 


But the Propoſer himſelf ſeems a little difident of the Succeſs of his Pr ohoſal to 
K. GEORGE. And therefore, He deſcends to the humane Art of Warm and 
Pathetical Perſwaſion, and tries the Force of a Moving Exhortation, to engage 
Him to quit Great Britain and Ireland, and go and reign There only, where He 
reigns already, in all the Extent of Authority over his Subjects, and in the Afec- 
tions as well as Obedience of his whole People. The firſt Motive is in the Para- 

graph now before Us, That in K. GEORGE'S Native Dominions an unconteſted 
Fight will free Him from the Crime and Reproach of Tyranny—Unhappy Man! to 

think of reigning any where Himſelf, before his Inflrufors have taught Him in 
what it is that the Nature or Crime of Tyranny conſiſts. He plainly thinks, it 
depends upon a Right to reign, with which it has nothing to do. But God deli- 

ver theſe Nations from One, who has let them already into this Secret: That 
when his own Uncontefled Right to theſe Kingdoms, (as He is pleaſed to underſtand 
the Word) ſhall take place, That Right alone will be ſufficient, to free Him, in 
all his Conduct, from the Crime of Tyranny ! «I am your Rightful King, there- 
„ fore, Tyranny can be no Crime in Me,” is this very Sentence in other Words: 

and This is the Comfort which He already holds forth to Thoſe, whole Subjection 
Heis claiming. But let Him know, that K. GEORGE has other Notions of 
this deteſtable Crime; and does not think ſo coldly of what makes whole Nations 

tremble. Neither his Uncontzefted Right, nor the Unbounded Extent of his Auths- 
_ rity over his Subjects, in his Native Domiuions, ever created an Inclination in his 


Breaſt towards a ſingle Act of NN ; and where His Jil alone has been al- 
Vor. III. L. 


ways | 
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ways his Law, there the Law of Juſtice and Equity alone has been always his 

ill. And in Our Guntry, in which written Laws are the Rule of Power, HE 

has conducted Himſelf, in every Step of his Adminifration, by the Direction of 
thoſe Laws, with as much Eaſe and Addreſs, as if He had been uſed, throughout 
his whole Life, to None but a Limited Government. A Conduct, which can 
flow from nothing but a Greatneſs of Mind, /imited by the Laws of Unchangeable 
| Juſtice and Equity; and guarded in [t{e/f and in its own Benevolent Diſpoſition, 
againſt all the Starts and Outrages of Power! And fo, having neither the Crime, 
nor ſo much as the Reproach of Tyranny, to be uneaſy under, He diſdains to take 

Refuge in an Apology, which He much more diſdains to ſtand in need of. 

But in the next Paragraph, the Molives crowd on apace. The Difference is 
urged between a Calm Undiſturbed Reign over a willing and obedient People, and a 
reflleſs Poſſeſſion in a Strange Land; where Authority forcing the Inclinations of the 
People, can only be ſupported by Bloud and Violence —eternally ſubject to Fears and 
Allarms, even when no Danger appears. And that our King may be the more ef- 
fectually moved to accept of Regal State abroad, He is affured that his Sezlemens 

here is frail and uncertain; becauſe his Title muſt and ſhall, dei the Pretender has 
| Breath, or any Deſcendants in Being, be for ever diſputed. He then puts Him in 
mind of I know not what Imaginary Gulli, and of the Divine Fuftice—and at the 
End of the Harangue, conjures Him, Inftead of adviſing with an Imperious Miniftry, 
as much His Tyrants as the Nation's, to conſult his Reaſon, to aſk his Conſcience, and 
to examine his Intereſt, and his Glory. Nay, (leſt any thing ſhould be wanting to 
compleat the Ridicule,) His very Ambition (it is added) will adviſe Him 15 deſcend 
from a Throne, which muſt be always ſhaking, to mount Another, where his Seat will 
be firm and ſecure: though this Ambition itſelf was juſt before repreſented as the 
Chief Impediment to the Propoſal. Such a Groupe of Abſurdities and Contradic- 
tions, like inconſiſtent Figures in a Picture, ſtaring one another in the Face; and 
ſuch Lights and Shadows ſo diſpoſed, to ſet them off, and make them the more 
remarkable, are hard to be met with! Compliments in the midſt of Abuſes! and 
Deſigned Abuſes proving in the End the higheſt Compliments ! a King, invited by 
the unheard-of Charm of Humble Ambition, to quit Three Kingdoms ! a Miniſtry 
made odious by a Latent Panegyrick upon their Faithfulneſs to the Maſter They 
profeſs to ſerve ! and a Nation treated as an Abandoned Nation, in order to gain 
their Affections! For thus it is; and thus it will appear to be, before I have done, 
That all the Weight of Satire and Reproach in this Declaration falls at laſt, not 
upon K. GEORGE, but upon the Whole People of Great Britain. 3 | 
What can One think of all this? If you go to True Hifory, Did Otbo, when 
He had entered into Himſelf, to conſider what Sacrifice to make on his own Part, 
ſpend his Time in ſending Meſſages to his Adver/ary, meanly to beg and periwade 
im to deſiſt, and lay down his Caim? And yet Ortho was then in a Condition 
to treat with his Sword in his Hand; and rather to impsſe, than beg Terms. Or, 
if you chuſe Romantick Story, Did ever Adventurous Knight-errant attempt his 
great Works in ſuch Faſhion? I own, indeed, The never-to-be-forgotten Knight 
of the Sorrowful Countenance, full famous for redreſſing Imaginary Wrongs, often 
began his Attack upon his Adverſary with a Torrent of Rhetorick, and opened His 
Demands in ſome pathetical moving Harangue. But then, No Mean Propoſitions, 
unbefitting the Character He had aſſumed, came from his Lips. His Pgſture all 
the while the Peſfure of Defiance; his Armour buckled on for Battle; ſometimes 
his Lance poi zed for the fatal Combat; ſometimes his Sword brandiſhed in his 
Hand; his Eyes either lifted up to the Image of his adored Princeſs, or ſparkling 
— with Rage againſt her Enemies; his Tongue either invoking her Aid, or CXCCrat- 
| ing 
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ting all her Rivals; his whole Aire Intrepid ; ; and every. Fein of Him on fire to 
ſacrifice Himfelf, as well as Others, to his Incomparable Dulc/nea, with equal Zeal 
and Reſolution.—Search where We will, We find no Parallel, in all its Parts, to 
what is now before Us. 

The Teſtimony of an Enemy is the moſt Authentick One poſſible. And We have 
here a new Appearance in our World—The Pretender paying the Homage of 


Truth to K. GEORGE'S Character; acknowledging before all Europe, that in 


his Native Dominions He rules over a Milling and Obedient People: which He could 
not do, unleſs He himſelf had ruled Them in ſuch a Manner as to make Them 


ſo. A MCillingly-obedient People is no where to be found, but where the Influences 
of a Courſe of "Good Government have been ſome time felt. And it would be very 
ſtrange indeed, if We of this Nation ſhould not feel the ſame, under the {ame 
Governour adminiſtring our own Laws. Bloud, and Violence, and Rapine, may be 
well-founding Words, to thicken the Aggravations, and heighten the Colour- 


ings, which ſome Cauſes require. But when they reach our Ears or E yes in This 
Country; They can be no otherwiſe received, than as the ridiculous Effect of 
| I1l-judged Advice; and Ve, who know and feel (let us be of what Pariy We will) 
that there has not been a ſingle Act of Government, but in the C:ur/e of the Law 


exactly obſerved, are only left to wonder what In/e!/rgence this Perſon rauſt have, 


if He writes this ſincerely to a People, whoſe Senſes every Day bear Witneſs to the 
contrary 3 ; or what a eabneſs of Inſt mcerity, if this can be eſteemed Art and Cun- 


ning. We know of no Bloud, but what a neceſſary Oppoſition in the Field, or a 


Legal Procedure, can juſtify. Bur We know of much Mercy ſhewn even to the 


Adberents of this Per/on himſelf, who thus treats the Xing who ſhewed it; and - 


of much more ſtill ſhewn to their Families, This is all the Cruelty, We have 


to charge upon the preſent Reign; a Cruelty to the hole Body; for ſo We may come 


to judge of it, by dear-bought Experience, when We ſee the Returns made to it 
by Thoſe Perſons Themielves, who have taſted it; and by their Maſter, who, 
even in the preſent Conſpiracy, owes the beſt Services He has received, and the 


biggeſt Hopes of Succeſs He has entertained, to the M alone of that Prince, 
_ whom He thus abuſes. 


But who can be ſurprized at any thing, RR We ſee a Spirit of a ſudden rouze 


Atlelf 5 into the Obſervation of the World, ſo contrary to the ſacrificing Spirit at 


the Beginning ; and hear the Pretender peremptorily afſuring K. GEORGE, Hur 
Title muft and SHALL, wwhilft We have Breath, or any Deſcendants in Being, be for 


ever diſputed. Why would not He tell Us this before? Or why would He entertain 


Us at firſt with the Expectation of a SACRIFICE on HIS OWN Part; when He 
was reſolved ſo ſoon to let us know, in a high Tone, That if We expect any Sa- 


crifice, or any the leaſt Part of a Sacrifice, on his Part, We are very much out. No 
ſuch thing, whilſt He has Breath, He aſſures Us. All the Burthen is to be put 
upon Another. And K. GEORGE is here adviſed, and entreated, and preſt, to 


_ ſacrifice HIMSELF, for this incomparable Reaſon, becauſe the Pretender, being a 


Man of Spirit, is determined never to do any thing like it on his Part 

I would here conclude for this Time, but I am impatient to congratulate the 
preſent Miniſiry; and cannot perſuade myſelf to reſt, without paying Them ſome 
Honour upon what follows in this very Paragraph. I proteſt, It is not any In- 
clination to Flattery. Their Power is no Argument to Me of their Virme. 1 
rather incline always to a Suſpicion, that where there is moſt of the One, there is 
leaſt of the Ozher. - Beſides, It is not their Merit, but their Happineſs, I am 
going to celebrate: and this can give no juſt Offence to Any One. If from this 
ayers their Merit can be nightly. interred, let not That Argument be envied 


Them, 
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Them, which, without their ſeeking, i is caſt upon Them by their Adverſaries 
themſelves, from the Opinion They have of their Conduct. The Pretender hates 
Them. The Pretender begs King GEORGE not to conſult Them. The Pre- 
tender adviſes K. GEORGE to change his Min;ftry, Imperious Tyrants, ſays He, 
to preſume to ſupport K. GEORGE, and ſo unmoveably to adhere to Him, in 
his Pgſſeſſon of what I am now preſſing Him to quit! Tyrants over Him, as well 
as the Nation! not to be prevailed upon, to abandon or betray Him! Tell me, 
Could their greateſt Flatterers, had They been put to their Wiſh, have invented 
a higher Compliment to their Fidelity and Honour, than this Exorbitant Zeal of 
the greateſt Eneiny of the Nation againſt Them; eſpecially in the Judgement of 
All, who know that the very Being of our Conflitution ſubſiſts, or ceaſes, with 
the Eftabli/hment or Subverſion of the preſent Proteſtant Royal Family? I am, &c. 


BRITANNICUS. 
W. ke e kee 8e f f fe 
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HAVE faid, that the whole Weight of Satire and Reproach, in the Pretend- 
1 .', New Declaration, falls in the End, not ſo much upon K. GEORGE; as 
upon the univerſal Body of the Britifh Nation. I will now prove it, if it be yet 
ncedful: but I will apply myſelf to Britons, worthy of that Name; and to Such 
only as have not loſt all Remains of the Spirit of their Anceſtors. If Any are dead 
to the Calls of Honour, and to the Voice of their Country, and to the Intereſts of 
their Poſterity ; it is in vain to attempt to put Life into them. It is a Death of 
ill-judging, miſguided Choice; the Worſt of all Deaths. They have their Views 
in the Death They have choſe : And it is not in Me to raiſe Them. But You,. 
who have ſtill the Life and Spirit of Britons ; whoſe Pulſes beat Liberty ard Man- 
Hood; — Yeu will preſently know how to diſdain a Treatment, which at once puts 
the higheſt Affront upon your Honour and Underſtanding ; and paints You out to 
the World, at the ſame Time, as the J/ichedeft and Weakeft of Mankind; plunged. 
in the Depth of Guilt, by your receiving and ſwearing to K. GEORGE; and, 
as if You were univerſally conſcious of this yourſelves, All, diſpoſed to break 
through the Laws of God and Man; All, ſunk into Inſenſibility to every thing 
Great and Good; and All, in a manner, ready to contend who ſhall be the firſt to 
| betray the King that has truſted You ; and to yield up, in the Name of Dur- 
ſelves, and Your Pofterity, All that is truly Valuable, to the Demands of a Po- 
piſb Bigot. This is the Point of View, in which He ſets you forth to the Eyes of 
all Europe: and this is the Flattery by which He hopes to win You. 
The Indignity indeed He offers to your King, is an Indignity to Yourſelves, of 
all Indignities the higheſt; and alone great enough to ſtir up All the Powers 
within You to a Juſt and Manly Reſentment. I call K. GEORGE, YOUR 
King, becauſe He is ſo in a very peculiar Manner; and has a Title to You and 
Your Allegiance, of all Titles, to Him the moſt lions and to Vi the moſt un- 
exceptionable; and ſuch an One, as will make even your Culdneſs and Indiſerence 
to Him, a Higber Treaſon, in the preſent Signification of the Word; than Any 
even of thoſe Overt acis againſt moſt Others, which, in the Law Signification of 


the 
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the ſame Word, are deſcribed as the Higheſt of all. Give Me Leave to explain 
what I mean. HE is the Ft in the Prozefant Line of the Roya! Family ; that 
is, in other Words, The F/ in That Line, in which there is any Poſſibility of 
Security for theſe Kingdoms. And how came He to the Poſſeſſion of your Crown: ? 
Did He /t it? Did He ſeek it? Did He brigue it? Let any One Man in the 
World ſtand forth and ſay, That any Meafures were concerted on His Part, any 
ſecret Treaties, or private [ntrigues, or Party Cabals, entered into, for the 8 - 
any Corruption of Bribery, or Promiſes, to forward it? 

No. He was ruling in the Quiet and Tranquillity of Good Government, (We 
have now his greateſt Enemy's Word for it) over a willing and obedient People, in 
his Nate Ba ; and enjoying all the pleaſing Returns of ſuch a Government. 
YOU broke in upon his Repoſe, and demanded Him for Your wn Safety. YOU 
ſought HIM for your own Neceflities : HE ſought not YOU, either out of any 
Paiſion for his own Grandeur, or out of any Ambition of Royalty. Your Voices 

declared Him Yours, ſome Years before your Eyes ſaw his Perſon. And till that 
Time came, which pointed Him out in his Courſe to appear with the Enſigus of 
Royalty amongſt You, He interrupted not any of your Affairs Here; but lived in 
a diſtant and quiet Confidence in your free Afections only; engaging Himſelf in 
nothing but the Publick Cauſe of the Confederated Powers, and the Particular 
Intereſt of the Prozeftant Religion: which then at leaſt were Both of them Your 
own Cauſes, for which you had in thoſe Days ſome Zeal. And when the Hour 
was come, written in your Books, in which Tour Laws, and not His own Eager- 
neſs to reign, called Him hither in Perſon, and your Impatient Zeal haſtened his 
Unambitious Steps; You ſaw Him land upon your Shore, in the midſt of an in- 
finite Crowd of SpeQators, an innumerable Company, all Strangers, all unknown to 
Him. You ſaw Him land, Naked, Defenceleſs, Unarmed, unattended with any 
| Guards but what were Your own, confident of Jour Honour, repoſing Himſelf upon 

Your Truth alone. His generous, open Heart told Him, He had nothing to fear, 
who brought neither Guile nor Guilt along with Him: and He threw Himſelf 

into Your Arms, void of all Suſpicion or Jealouſy that He could be Unſafe where 

the Safety and Vows of a Brave People had brought Him. Theſe Vows, Oaths, 
Declarations, Recognitions, have been over and over again repeated, in the moſt ſo- 
lemn Manner, with Hands lifted up to Heaven, by All Parties in Parliament, and 
by particular Perſons of A Parties out of Parliament. 

And is this the KING ſo invited by You ALL. —ſo recognized, —ſo eſta- 
bliſhed by your repeated Acknowledgments; ſo overwhelmed (if I may uſe that 
Word) with Your Profeſſions of Fidelity :—Is this the KING to be inſulted, as 
having no Title to Your Allegiance? HE inſulted, did I ſay? No. It is YOU, 
who are in all this inſulted, and not HE: Nou, who wrote his Name in your 
Laws without his Deſire; — Vu, who called Him Yours, fixed Him for 17 Ours, 
before your Deſign itſelf could well reach His Ears ;—7%, who ſince that have. 

received Him, renewed your Vows to his Perſon, ſworn to Heaven, and to God 
Who inhabits there, Fidelity to his Title; abjured All other Perſons and Titles 
whatſoever, in the ſtrongeſt Terms that Language can ſupply ; and made Him 

and His Family the Subject of your Publick Prayers, and a Part of your folemn 
Worthip. And if, after all this, You can tamely fit down under ſuch Uſage; 
content to be repreſented and treated as Men, who have ſpent ſo many Years in 

mocking God with your Oaths, and in deceiving the Beft of Princes with your 
high Promiſes of Faith and Allegiance ; as a People, now ripe for Diſhonour and 
Perfidy ; ready, at the Call of One at Lucca, to give up all the Fruit of your paſt 


Cares; baſely to deter che Prince Who has — his Confidence in 1 You; ; who 
Vol. UL E came 
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came at your Requeſt, and has ruled You by your own Laws; and to receive a 
Man in his ſtead, from whoſe Principles and Education; nay, I will add, from 
whoſe Profeſſions too, You have not ſo much as the Chance of being Any thing 
but a Ruined Nation: If this be ſo; If All be to end in this; Your Allegiance is 
but a Word, not worth contending for; and your Cries in future Diſtreſſes may 
pierce the Air, but will never more touch the Heart of Any Man upon Earth, 
But far be ſuch Suppoſitions from Me. This cannot be. The Pretender may 
treat You thus. He may be ſo weak, as to think You deſerve it. He may be ſo 
misjudging a Creature, as to think you cannot ſee through it, But Honour, and 
Conſcience, and Religion, and Interęſt itſelf, too often of greater Weight than the 
other Three, All are againſt Him: And his Intelligences of your Diſpoſitions are as 


certainly falſe, as it is certainly impaſſible for a Nation of Men of Senſe, and native 


Honour and Probity, to a& the Part of Madmen with their Eyes open, and to 
mark Themſelves with the eternal Reproach of a Diſhonour and Perfidiouſneſs, 
not to be paralleled, in the Annals of Former Times; not to be wiped out, in all 
the Years of Futurity. - 5 . 
I have ſaid thus much in general. But let Us be ſo juſt, as to go more into 
Particulars ; and ſee, if We can find it out, What it is He ofers, or engages, or 
promiſes, to this Nation, as a Nation now to be moved, as He weakly ſuppoſes, to 
receive Him with open Arms. To K. GEORGE, who is, according to his Re. 
| queſt, to yield You up quietly to Him, He offers, Jou ſee, the Title and State of a 
King. To all Chriftian Princes and States, whom He conjures to be aiding to Him 
in this his juſt and amicable Propoſal, He fers, as an Inducement, to make good all ſuch 
Alliances, as have been already contracted with theſe Kingdoms: Indeed, He adds 
| theſe Words, Conducive to the Peace and Tranquility of Europe. Words, which 
are of themſelves ſufficient to ſhew Him in his due Light, what He is, and what 
He will be, to all the Princes of Europe : A Man, who, in the preſent diſtreſsful 
Situation of his Affairs, can give Them ſuch a Proof of his Judgement and Modeſty 
both ! who, at the very Time He wants Them, and is engaging Them by the 
Promiſe of making good all Alliances, can put on the Aire of Superiority, and let 
Them know, in a high Tone, that He looks upon Himſelf as the Judge, what are 
fit to be made good, and what are not, and leaves That to his own Determination; 
in the ſame Breath promiſing Them (as He ſays) Something, and declaring in Ef. 
fe, that He promiſes Them Nothing! Such a Man, capable of making ſuch a 
| Propoſal, is as fit to be a Companion and Ally of Princes, as He is to rule a Nation of 
Men of Senſe and Taſte. Theſe are but Low Offers, and of little Value, You will 
ſay. But They ſound like Something, and would fain appear like Something. And 
| Theſe are the Pretender's Offers to our King, and to the Powers of Europe. 

But what is it that He offers to Tou; — to You, whom He is engaging to give up 
Your own KING, and to receive Him? Nay, What is it that He profeſes or pre- 
tends to offer to Tou? I will tell you ſincerely what He propoſes to You. Such 
is His Grace and Condeſcenſion, that He aſſures You, in the fr Place, If You 
will return to your Allegiance, (as His Phraſe is) or, if You will, by any Act, and 
| Deed, Advice, or otherwiſe, contribute to His Settlement here, He promiſes, upon 
ſuch Demonſtration of Affection and Service to Him,—a full, free, and univerſal 
PARDON to all Perſons of whatever Degree or Condition, —After all that has 
already paſſed between you, You mult not take this Word Pardon amiſs from 
Him. He conſiders You, and treats You, as in a State of Sn: and He has lived a 
great while in a Country, and ſucked in, with his Milk, a Religion, in which the 
Words Pardon and Abſolution make a great Figure, and are eſteemed very ſolid Be- 
_ nefits, when pronounced by the proper Mouths. He ſends, therefore, before Him, 

5 | from 
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from Italy, His Pardon and Abſolution of all Offences paſt, if You will now be ſo ver- 
tuous as to break through your Oaths to K. GEORGE, and transfer your Allegiance 
to Himſelf, and help forward his Eſtabliſhment here. As to any Reward for ſuch 
Service, He has forgot it in this Place. But You will ſee, in what follows, the 
Benefits He promiſes to pour on You all. From this Promulgation of his Pardon, 
He goes on to acquaint You with his general Diſpoſition, and Zeal to make You a 
flouriſhing Kingdom, with Himſelf at your Head: And then, he comes more parti- | 
cularly to let you into his Great and Good Defires and Deſigns tor theſe Nations. 
Now the Scene is going to open, and diſcloſe All his Love, All his Benevolence to- 
wards You. And here, I know, You are before-hand with Me, in your Thoughts, 
I ſee, You are big with Expectation. 1 ſee you waiting, with a Confidence free 
from all doubt, that You ſhall now, at hies proper Time and Place, receive the 
ſtrongeſt Aſſurances from Him, ſolemnly given, like his pretended Father's, in 
the Preſence of God, That He will protect your Church, as it is now Eſtabliſhed 
by your preſent Laws ; that He will make thoſe Laws the Meaſure of his Govern- 
ment; and that He will preſerve your Parliamentary Funds unviolated, upon 
which ſo many Thouſands of You depend for the Support of your Lives and Fa- 
milies. And, methinks, I hear You, by this Time, aſking with ſome Impatience, 
I hat does He ſay of our Church ? M hat, of our Laws? What, of our Funds ? 

18 a Mord not a Syllable—not a Leiter I aſſure You, if I can ſee, or read. 
Vour CHURCH He looks upon, with inbred Hatred, as the Bulwark againſt 
His own, to which He has devoted Soul and Body: Your Laws, as the ſtrongeſt 
Fence againſt the Effects of his Brgozry, even backed with Power ; and Your 
Funds, as what have hitherto fought againſt his Right, and kept out his Perſon. 

1 have not Time now to expatiate. I will ſhew You, in my next, that He 
hates Them All; and that, in this very Declaration, He openly profeſſes that 

Hatred. I will give You, in His own Words, His 9wn Account of what He moſt 
longs, and defires, and reſolves to effect, if ever He ſhould come hither ; and 
from Them demonſtrate to You, (notwithſtanding a Word or two dropt to palliate 

it) not only that He mu deſtroy your Civil and Religious Rights, but that He 
plainly before-hand has here 2d You, to your Faces, He will do ſo. It is come to 
this; and with ſuch Contempt does He treat You, that Al, I ſay, A He offers to 
You, All He promiſes to You, (to You, without whom he cannot have a Shadow of 

Nope) is compriſed in this, That, if You will lovingly receive Him, He will bleſs 
you with His Perſon; — That, if You will merit it by your Zeal for Him, He will 
give You His Pardon ;—and That, as ſoon as ever You have made him powerful 
enough to do it, He will not only make you All of One Mind, but All of His Mind. 
After ſuch a Diſintereſted Declaration, Let Any Protefiant, who is not already de- 

termined to be a Papiſt, truſt Him, and act for Him, if He can: and after ſuch 
open Profeſſions from their King Himſelf, Let Any Papiſt, if He can have the Aſ- 
ſurance, deny, that it is the Cauſe of Popiſb Bigoiry alone, which has put this 
Nation to ſo much Trouble, and ſo much Expence; or affirm, that it is unjuſt in 
the Government to charge it upon Thoſe, who alone can profit by the Succeſs of it. 


I am, &c. 


BRITANNICUS. 


LE T- 
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S I R, 


N conſidering that Part of the Pretender's Declaration, in which He applics 
Himſelf to Your Affections, [I ſpeak now, as I did in my laſt, to Britons worthy 

of that Name] it was very natural to remark negatively what He does not promiſe; 
what He does not condeſcend ſo much as to mention; before We come to what 
He has thought fit pogizrvely to engage for, on his own Part. Believe me, in many 
Caſes, there is as much to be collected from the former, as from the /azter : And 
if I had ſaid, More; I ſhould not have ſaid what is altogether raſh, or groundleſs. 
For, in the Choice of Words to expreſs what is thought fit to be dwelt upon, there 
may be often a great Cunning and a dextrous Artifice made uſe of, to colour over 
what is truly meant, or to hide it under ambiguous Expreſſions. But when You 
ſee a Man, even when the contrary would be his Intereſt, carefully guarding Him- 


ſelf from ſo much as the Sound of ſome Words, and plainly avoiding to ſpeak 


upon ſome Subjects; You need hardly go any farther: You may ſtop here, and 
conclude very ſtrongly from his Silence what his determined Reſolution i 18s. — tHe, 
who, whilſt He is addreſſing Himſelf to Your HAfections, refuſes to give you the 
Satisfaction due to your Fudgement, or juſt Expectation, little deſerves any farther 
Attention from Men of Common Senſe—He, who will not Now, whilſt He is 
ſeeking after Power, ſo much as name the Name of your Church, 1s determined 


Hereafter to deſtroy that Name from under Heaven, as ſoon as Power is given £2 


Him He, who can, in the midſt of his Flattery to a Free People, ſcorn to mention 


to Them thoſe Laws upon which their Pride and their Glory are built, is much 


more diſpoſed to overturn them, than to govern by them, if ever he ſhould pre- 
vail. And He, who can ſpeak to Men of Property, and caſt behind his Back all 
| Remembrance of Parliamentary Funds, in which ſo much of it is bound up, 
- breaths, i in that wilful Silence, as much Deſtruction to Them, as if He had pro- 
nounced their Doom with a loud Voice. The Concluſion is plain: and you need | 
have no Fear of injuring Him by drawing it from ſuch Premiſſes. | 
But theſe are not the only Words He carefully avoids, Church, 1 Funde; 

but All thoſe others alſo, that uſed to be the Darling Sounds in the Ears of Free- 
born Men, with Free- born Souls. Liberty, Property, Legal Conflitution, Liberty of 
_ Conſcience, Proteſtant Religion; — All theſe are paſſed over unremembered. TO- 
| LERATION, bare Toleration, under His own Church, whenever She ſhall raiſe 
her lofty Head above the High of all Yours, — the Comfort of even this Low 
Word is denied to You All, and to Any of You, in the Repreſentation He makes 
to your Affections, of his own Benevolent Diſpoſition towards Vou; And in the 
Picture He draws for You of your Utopian State under Him, you * Yourlſelves, 
add your ſeveral Churches, from the Higheſt to the Lowef, All placed in the ſame 
Point of Dark and Deadly Shade, and All, upon the ſame Level Plain, equally 
humbled under the Terror of a Church to be exalted hen above the Clouds; - and 
now, it ſeems, exalted enough, to allow Him to ſpeak Nothing to All or to 
Any of You, but (what ought to ſet on Fire every . of Reſentment within | 


5 Lou) Undi iſtnguiſhed Deſpair. 


Thus far You may go upon the Confideration of what is not rofefled,. or ſo 
much as mentioned, by the Pretender in his Application to You. I will now, as 
I promiſed, give You hrs own Account, of what He does engage for, in his own, 
cver memorable, and by Me never- to-be-lorgottens Words: „Our Deſire” (ſays 


He) 
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He) “e is to embrace the whole Body of our People, 1//thout any Diſtinction or 
« Reſerve, to ROOT UP the very SEEDS of PREJUDICE and DIVISION, 
„ That all NOTES of Diſcord, SEPARA' LION, or Difference of Parties, and 
all reproachful Denominations, may be FOR EVER EXTINGUISHED ; 
« and that the KING and his PEOPLE may have but One MIND, One Heart, 
« and One INTEREST.”” Words, too plain, I ſhould hope, to need a Comment ! 
But yet, I cannot let them paſs without the Comment which they call for, and will 
juſtify. | : 
If you conſider them as a Prediction from a Viſionary Prince, of the Glories to 
break forth upon Y in His Times; thus ſtands the Prophetick Page in His Book 
of Fate. The happy Days of the Church, ſo much ſpoken of, are now begin- 
« ning to dawn upon You. A Popiſh Bigot thall come, and incircle You all in 
« the Arms of his Paternal Love. And theſe are the Marks and Glories of his 
« Reign, His affectionate Heart will beat with the Impaticnce of De/ire, to em- 
« brace you All, without any Diſtinction; and, in order to that, He will give Him- 
'« ſelf no Reſt, till He has deſtroyed All Diſtiuction from amongſt You. No longer 
„ ſhall You bewilder Yourſelves in the Labyrinths of different Perſuaſions. But 
« in His Days, You ſhall Al be of One Profeſſion. Your Prejudices againſt His 
« own Religion He will cure.—Your Dv . ONS amongſt Yourſetves He will heal. — 
And, leſt they ſhould ever break out again, the very Seeds of thoſe Evils He will 
& roof up. No Separation ſhall then tear the Church to Pieces. Every Note of 
& Separation, every outward Mark of Diſcord, every Difference even of Denomina- 
lion, ſhall then be extinguiſhed. And, to deſcribe the Happineſs of Thoie Days 
„in one Word, a Bigoted Popiſh King, and You all, without Diſtinction, ſhall then 
« have but One MIND, One Heart, and One INTEREST.” At this joyful 
| News of the Return of the Golden Age, and the Saturnian Reign, methinks I hear 
the Voices of Many bidding the Sun mend his Pace, and the Hours fly ſwiftly on, 
_ to haſten the Mighty Bleſſing. But they are the Voices of Thoſe, who are already 
of the ſame Mind, the fame Heart, the fame Religion, the ſame Interef, with Him— 
ſelf; mixt with the Voices of ſome Others, who are already prepared and deter- 
| mined to be ſo. Theſe Men know what He means, and what alone He can 
mean; a dreadful Doom againſt Al others; and a Sentence paſſed againſt the very 
Appearance of All that is valuable in Civ] Life, or Religion. But 7 ou, who have 
any Concern yet left for what Many have trampled under Foot; who {till feel 
what the Bleſſing is, of being Freemen and Proięſiant What can You think of all 
this? To call. upon You to have Patience Now, under a Treatment, which 
leaves You nothing but Patience in view Hereafter, would be to join in the Inſult ; 
and to ſanctify a Low Baſeneſs of Soul, and Servitude of Spirit, with the Name 
of a Vertue, which diſdains every Thing mean and unmanly. : 
For, I pray, Conſider all This in the plain natural View of the Thing. A 
Popi iſh Bi got at Lucca is very fond of you, and defires to embrace you all. But that 
He may do it more to his Satisfaction, He is reſolved it ſhall be without Diſtinction. 
And that it may be without Diſtinction, He will deſtroy All Ground of Diſtinction; 
He will root up the very Seeds of your Prejudices, which can be nothing but your 
Principles, and your Liberty And He will for ever extinguiſo All NOTES of SE- 
PARATION, that He and You may be of One MIND and One INTEREST. 
Separation is, in this Place, an unlucky Word, as it has been long appropriated to 
Churches and Religion. And He muſt know very little of Protefants, if He docs 
not know, that, amidſt their many Differences, They All agree in this, That 
from His Church, where-ever it is, Separation is not only ende but praiſe- 
worthy. But it is Policy, it ſeems, 1 in Him, to tell Jou Protetants before-hand, 
Vor. III. _— N That, 
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That, if ever You receive him Here, He will allow of No Separation. This is 
truly what He means. For whilſt any Separation is tolerated, there muit be 
Notes or Marks of Separation allowed, And therefore, He, who is to extingny/Þ "gl 
ever all Notes of Separation, mult extingu;/? for ever All Separation. For then only 
can there be no Notes of Separation, when all Separation itſelf is totally deſtroved, 
He defires that He and You may be of One Mind; and He, who defires ſuch an 
Unity, you need not doubt, whenever He has Power, will endeavour to effect it. 
Now there are but two Ways, in which this B/e/ing can be brought about; either 
by His bringing Himſelf to agree with 7, or bringing Tou to agree with 171: 
And of this, Be J Yourlſelves the Judges, Whether a B:gs7, who, in his ade e 
Fortune, could never be prevailed upon ſo much as to liſten to One Argument from 
his Proteſtant Friends, (a prevailing Motive to Proteſtants to adhere to Him ) will, 
in his Proſperity, deſcend to conform Himſelf to Your Sentiments ; or chuſe the 
Method, more agrecable to Power and B:gotry, of making % All appear and 
profeſs to conform to His. He, who dejires to extinguiſh All Notes of Separation, 
will certainly uſe his Power for what He deſires : And He, who longs that 27» 
and He ſhould All have One HEART and One INTEREST, will employ all 
his Strength to bring about what He /ongs for; and to make You of HIS OWN 
Religion, which alone can link Him and 7%, together in the Bands of the ſame 
Intereſt. Join all this to his ſullen Silence upon all the Points of Value to theſe Na- 
tions; which itſelf feats aloud the fame Deſigns towards You; and You have at 
once All the Allurements He lays before a Proteſtant Free People, now in full Pot- 
ſeſſion of their Laws, Liberties, Properties, and Religion, 1n order to induce Them 
to part with them All. And the Sum of the Whole is this“ Give up Your- 
« jelves to Me. Inſtead of a Proteſtant King, You ſhall have a Pop//b One. In- 
« ſtead of the Church of England now ſo called, with Variety of Other Prote/ant 
& Aſemdblies diftering from That, and from One another, You ſhall have Unity and 
* Uniformity with your New King. Inſtead of Liberty and Toleration in Your 
« own ///or/5ip, You ſhall ſee thoſe Seeds of Prejudice and Diviſion ROOTED UP; 
and All! Notes of Separation for ever extinguiſhed by the Methods I ſhall take 
« to make You A of One MIND, and One INTEREST with Myſelf.“ Theſe 
are His plain Promiſes, not ſo much as tempered with any Pretence of doing for 
You, what He is reſolved not to do; or with any Art of Colouring or hiding what 
He is determined to do. 
The Honeſer Man He! may ſome ſay. And I join with Them in 7 his; and for 
This, I own, I like Him the better But like Him the better for it, at aDifance; and 
the berzer ſtill, becauſe J am well perſuaded it will help to keep Him ata Diſance. But 
from ſuch Honeffy, or Rancour, or Bigotry, (for they are the ſame ;) from ſuch an 
avowed, determined Rjgour of Superſtition, unrelenting, unſoftened by any Con- 
ſiderations; from ſuch Honeſty, PRESENT with Us,—clothed with Power, and 
ruling over Us; God deliver theſe Kingdoms! There cannot be a more dreadful 
Idea, in the whole Compaſs of Political Afairs ; nor a more terrible Image, than 
that of a Bigoted, Hardened Prince, whom no Motive can melt down even into 
Diſſimulation of his Deſigns for his own Church, and his own Syſtem of Superſti- 
tion ; though at the ſame Time, He will in Other Things put on the Hypocrite, 
and enter into the Arts of Deceit and Prevarication. What can We think of this? 
It cannot be True Honefy, becauſe That would run through the // hole, and be 
- equally ſeen in every Part of His Pretenſions. It cannot be "the Effect of a gene- 
rous Simplicity of Spirit within. No, No. This Conduct, in a Popiſb Bigot to- 
wards Us, is either the partial Honęſty of a Bigoted Mind, which is nothing better 


than a Rigour and Cruelty not to be nen; or elſe it proceeds from a Contempt 
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of Us, and an Opinion that We are all ripe for His Religion; (if I may give that 
Good Name to the ort Corruption of the Beſt Religion ;) and that We want not 
ſo much as the Ceremony of any deceitful Promiſes from his Mouth. But, 
however it be; or whatloever the hidden Myſtery of this be; Thus it is, and 
Theſe are the Declarations of his Intention to make you happy, by making You 
HIS OWN in Mind and Body; by governing You on Earth by HIS OWN Wall, 


and driving You ALL to Heaven in HIS OWN WAY. 


Hard Interpretation! may ſome ſay, who with Him a little more Hypocriſy in 
his aalb. Does not He, in the Paragraph before, declare his Intention, That 

every Engli/hman may her eafter live quietly under bis own Shade ; and (docs He not 
expreſly add? 7) enjoy bis Conſcience undiſturbed ?—I own it. But, Away with ſuch 
Pretences. The Conſcience He there ſpeaks of, is not the Religious Conſcience of 
his Subjects; but the Coy/c/ence of having offended Him, to which He there gives 
Quiet, by his A5/5/u;ron from the pait Guilt of Keeping Him out. This ist 
Cinſclence He there promiſes to make eaſy. But ſuppoſing it were the Conference 


of his imaginary Subjects with regard to Religion; What avails it Them, to be 
told, in One Line, that his Inteniion is, They ſha!l enjoy their Conſe; rences und:furbed ; 


when in the next, He tells Them his Deſire, and Reſolution in Purſuance of! it, to 
root uþ the very Seeds of Diviſion, and to extinguiſo all Notes of &. paration ; and to 
have Them all of One Mind and Intereſt with Himpelf ; that is, that „heir Con- 


ſciences ſhall be firſt conformed to HIS OWN, and then, and not till then, 7 hey 


ſhall enjoy their Conſciences undiflurbed ? Or what avails it afterwards, That He pro- 


feſles Humanity and Good-will to All Men, as the Rule of his Actions; ſince He 


applies This, not to Religion, or Forbearance in it, but ſolely tor his own better and 


eaſier coming to rule You—He does not love Blocdſbed in Battle ; and therefore, 


He tries this way of peaceful Accommodation, to get quiet Poſſeſſion of what He aims 
at. This is all the Uſe He makes of his Humanity, and his univerſal Good-will, 


As to Religion, had He Power, This fame Humanity and Good-will to your Souls, 


would then be urged as the great Arguments for Cruclty and Torments to force 
You into his Church, Thus ſtands the Caſe as to his Humanity. And now, at 
length, the I Hole ends as it began, with a Sacrifice; but only plainly expreſſed at 
laſt. If you will receive Him, and ſacrifice 19ur/elves, and your KING; He will 
SACRIFICE all Reſentment, Paſſion, or Defire of Revenge, —to the Publick Good, as 


he exprefles it; but, in truth, to his own [nzeref, his own Ambition, and his own 


Incurable Bigotry. This is All You are to expect on His Part. 
In the Poſtſcript, He aſſumes the Aire of a King already upon the Throne. He 
lays his Commands upon All the Great Officers and Mas' i/irates of the Kingdom ; 


and betrays again the ſame abſurd Concern for Thoſe who are juſtly treated here as 
_ Conſpirators againſt your King and Country, of which I have before ſaid enough. J 
wiſh them Joy of this Tenderneſs, and congratulate Them upon ſuch a Proof of 


their Innocence, as neceſſarily follows from the Pretender's to warm Interpoſition 
in their Favour. But even This is not more wonderful than the finiſhing lamen- 
table C:-mplaint about Slanders and Lies, and Aſperſions upon his Per/on, from One, 
the whole Strength of whoſe Cauſe is a LIE; and the main Zeal of whoſe Friends 

has appeared amongſt Us, in the meanef, vileſt, moſt groveling, and moſt malicious 


 Aſperfions upon the Perſon of Another, who can triumph over them, —whoſe Pre. 


fence alone, wherever He comes, drives Them before Him, like Miſts before the 


Sun; and who wants only to be ſeen and known, to deſtroy every bad Influence 
from ſuch Vile Arts. 


I will add but one Word. Britans, You ſee it written in oli Characters W har 


Lou have to depend upon. The Pretender claims and entreats your Allegiance, 


But 
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But remember, that, ſuppoſing You ſhall ever receive Him in Time to come, 
(which ſurely is impoſſible) you will not, after this, receive Him blindfold, but 
with your Eyes open; as One, Not profeſſing to rule you by Your Laws, but by 
His Own; Not promiſing to protect or tolerate Tour Churches, but to force you 
into His Own ; Not engaging to preſerve your Property in the Funds, but to wipe 
it clean away. Remember, He has not now left you an Excuſe for your Mad- 
neſs, in accepting Him ; nor, in all your future Miſery under Him, (if You ſhould 
be ſo mad) even the Comfort of any Complaint that he deceived You. From 
this Moment, if You receive Him at all, You wittingly and knowingly receive 
Him as a Declared, Determined, Popiſh Bigot, to your own DeſtruCtion 3 and with 
Him, you receive Popery—and Popery, not ſheltered or palliated under the Co- 
lourings either of Art, or good-natured Condeſcenſion; but Open, Bare-faced, 
Undiſguiſed, Undiflembled, Cruel, Bigoted Popery. And, if Any of You can, 


| even in diſtant Suppoſition, bear the Thoughts of This A I can Fay is, You 
deſerve . Jam, &c. 


BRITANNICUS. 


0,000 En SO eee. 


LETTER XV. Lonpo N Joy R NATL, December 22, 1722. 


S I R, 


1 Bill now depending in Fee for raiſing a Summ of Money upon the 
Eſtates of Engliſh Roman-Catholicks, is the preſent Subject of Political Con- 
verſation; being received, like all other Propoſals of National Concern, according 
to the ſeveral Sentiments and Views of Mankind, with various and very differ- 
ing Diſpoſitions and Opinions. And in obſerving the Diſputes ariſing upon this 
Matter, and h They are that intereſt Themſelves in them, I ſhould not at all 
wonder, on One Side, to ſee Papiſts concerned to keep off any Burthen from Them 
ſelves; or Thoſe Protęſtants giving Them all their Zeal and Aſſiſtance in This, 
who have been long enough attached to Them, to ſhew the World their Reſolu- 
tion to Stand and Fall With Them; unleſs They firſt fall By Them. Nor, on 
the Other Hand, ſhould I think it much worth any Regard, if I ſhould meet with 
Any Proteſtants, who being, in the groſs, Haters of Popery, as a Syſtem merely of 
Superſtition and Error in Religion, ſhould think That a ſufficient Inducement, 
without farther Enquiries, to leap into Any Propoſal, that may bear hard upon 
Men who lie under ſo bad a Religious Character, as That of Papiſts. But J. heſe, 
on each Side, are not the only, or, in my Opinion, the Chief Managers of the pre- 
ſent Cauſe. That which is remarkable is, that there are, on both Parts of this 
Queſtion, Men of as much Political Prudence, as much Natural Probity, as True 
Proteſtants, in the Extended Notion of the Word, as can be found: Men, equally 
zealous for Liberty in Religion; equally Enemies to every Degree and every 
Sort of Perſecution ; equally Haters of Oppreſſion, in every Shape and Form; 
equally Well-wiſhers to the preſent Eſtabliſhment, and to the Protgſiant Royal 
Family ; contending againſt One another, upon the preſent Occaſion. Theſe 
are the Perſons, whoſe Voices are of the moſt Importance, and who ſpeak moſt 
ſtrongly and moſt effectually upon ſuch a Qugſtion. And upon this Account it 
is, I own, that I have a Mind to enter into this Matter ; to fate, if I can, what is 


{ſaid 
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ſuid on both Sides, with Fairneſs and Impartiality; to ſet down the Objections 
againſt the Propoſition, and the Anſwers given to them, in their full Strength © 
and the rather, becauſe the Incidental Queſtions, ariſing from this Subject, upon 
which the Solution of all the Dyficu/ties on both Parts muſt depend, are always 
of Importance ; and may be of perpetual Advantage to the Cauſe of Publick Liberty, 
and our preſent happy Effabliſhment. 

The fir? Queſtion generally aſked is, How came Th1s Propoſal to be thought 
of, at all ; and, if at all, Why Now ? Why, at This Time, after a Courſe of ſo 
many Years, in which it has not been thought fit to attempt any Thing like it? 

The Account given of This, by Thoſe who favour the Propoſition, and which 
they eſteem a ſufficient Anſwer to the Queſtion, is This. The Repreſentatives of 
the People in Parliament conſidered the Eftimates of Neceſſary Publick Expence for 
this Year, upon the Foot of what They Themſelves have already voted for the 
Service of the Nation: and upon Conſideration, found an Extraordinary Expence 

ariſing to the Publick, of One Hundred Thouſand Pounds, or more. They then 
_ conſidered, whence came this Neceſſity of Extraordinary Expence upon the Na- 

tion; and found it, at firſt View, to ariſe ſolely from the Conſpiracy againſt the 
= King and Government, detected the laſt Summer. Their next Enquiry was, I hat, 
and of what Sort, or what Tendency, was this Conſpiracy ? The Anſaber was im- 
- mediate, and Undeniable,—It was the Defign of a Popiſb Pretender reſiding in la- 
ly, formed and proſecuted under the Direction and Influence of the Great Sþir;- 
ual Heads of the Popiſh World, actually aſſiſting in it; animated by the ſtrongeſt 
: Popiſh Bigotry, and intended for the ſole Intereſt of the Papiſts, and Popiſh Reli- 
gion here; without ſo much as the Pretence kept up of Support or Benefit to 
Proteſtants, who were to gain nothing, had it ſucceeded, but the Puniſhment, or 
at be the Pardon of their ſuppoſed Paſt Guilt, Upon this, What was fitting for 
our Repreſentatives to do? Could their fr? Thought be ſo hard upon their Princi- 
pals, their faithful Fe/low-ſubjefts to the ſame King, as to lay upon Them the 
Burthen of an Expence, entirely owing to the Ruinous Deſigns of Others; and to 
force upon Them this hard Determination, —If this Conſpiracy of your Koni. fuc- ; 
ceeds, You will be totally undone ; and if it does not ſucceed, You ſhall bear the | 
Expence it occaſions? Might not They have juſtly expected ſuch an Expoftulation,— 
What! Could They, whom We have choſen to repreſent Us, find No Way of 
coming at the undoubted Enemies of the Publick ; No Way of laying the Extra- 
ordinary Burthen, brought upon Us by a Conſpiracy, upon 7, hoſe who alone would 
have been the Gainers by it; who alone could have no Fears from the Succeſs of 
it; to whoſe Benefit and Eſtabliſhment alone it was directed? No Way to This? 
But We, who muſt have been undone by it,—Muſt We for ever be burthened, to 
| ſave Others from a little Smart, who would now have been riding in Triumph 
over our Heads, if their Cauſe had been followed with Succeſs ? Theſe Expoſtu- 
| lations were naturally to be expected from the People; and how to anſwer ſuch 
| Reproaches, ſeemed hard, if not impoſſible. Their Repreſentatives, therefore, 
could not but think it right, to endeavour at laſt to find a Way of keeping off 
ſome Part at leaſt of the Expence (occaſioned by ſuch Conſpiracies) from the True 
Friends of the Government, and laying it upon the Enemies. 

The next natural Step was, to look out, and enquire, Whether Any Method for 
doing This had been pointed out by our Laws, as a Method of Supply for the 
' Occaſions of the Publick. For upon theſe Two Points plainly appearing, That a 

Conſpiracy truly Popiſb, in Favour of a Popiſh Pretender, for the Intereſt of Popery 
and Papiſis guly, was the Cauſe of this Expence; and, That in former Acts of Par- 


hament, a Method has been marked out for making Them and their Efiates ob- 
VorL. III. 0 


noxious 
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noxious to the Publicb, for what their own Cauſe brings upon It; They, who repre- 
ſented the Commons of Great- Britain, could not but have ſome Fear, that it might 
juſtly be conſtrued as an inexcuſable Breach of Duty towards Thoſe whom they re- 
preſent, and a ſort of ſharing in the Guilt of the preſent Conſpiracy itſelf; if They 
ſhould not ſhew a Readineſs to follow the Steps of their Predeceſſors ; or paſs over 
unregarded a Method which foregoing Parliaments had chalked out too plainly to 
be overlooked, but either from Great Negl:gence 1 in Themſelves, « or Want of Zeal for 
the Publick Service. 

The Reaſon therefore, given why This is thought of at all is, | Becauſe it was not 
only thought of, but in a manner preſeribed for the Uſe of the Publick, and appro. 
7 priated to it by former Parliaments. The Reaſon given, Why Now put in Execu- 
tion, in any degree, is, Becauſe Now is the Time of providing for the Extraordi- 
nary Expence brought upon the Publick, by a Conſpiracy tending to nothing but 

the Eſtabliſhment of the Popiſb Intereſt, under a Pop; King. At the fame Time, 

It is aſked back again, Why not Now? W hy not at Any Time, when That Cauſe 
produces an Extraordinary Expence, which is Their avowed Cauſ- and Our Certain 
Deſtruction, if it ſhould ever be ſucceſsful? But This may come to be conſidered 
again under Orher Parts of this Diſpute. I am now only laying before You, the 
Account which is given, How it came Now to be thought of, to put ay Burthen 
peculiarly upon the Roman Catholicks, To proceed, therefore, 

When our Repreſentatives came to conſider the Sate of Former Lars, + re- 
gard to Papiſis; What did They find? What could They find, but that, from 
the firſt Dawning of the Light of the Reformation, and from the firſt Appearance 

of any Setlement of the preſent Proteſtant Church of England, their own Zeal, and 
the Bigotry of their Directors abroad, made Them Determined Enemies to the 
Civil Government; That, as ſuch, They ſtirred up Cuil Commotions ; That as long 
ago as the glorious Reign of Q. Elizabeth, Severe Laws were made againſt Them, 
upon the Account of their Civil Enmity; That in the Reign of K. Jamos the Firſt, 
an Aci paſſed for the Forfeiture of Two Thirds of the Eſtates of Papiſis convict: 
but Na of 7. beſe, till after frequent Conſpiracies againſt the Civil Government of 
the Nation; till Trial and Experience had gone before, which from Fa#s con- 
vinced the Legi/ſlature of the Incurable Enmity of their Principles to the Civil Con- 
ſtitution of the Kingdom, whilſt under a Protęſtant Adminiſtratian. From hence, 
coming down to their own Times, ſince the Limitation of the Crown to the Pro- 
teftant Branches of the Royal Family, Our preſent Repreſentatives find theſe former 
Laws brought to a Point, and put into a Form ready for Uſe, by the laſt Parlia- 
ment, in the f Year of the preſent King; and is, not till after an Open, Avorwed 
| Rebellion againſt Him, and againſt the Setlement in his Family. 

Then it was that Two Acts paſſed with regard to the Papiſts amongſt Us. By 
the Firft1t was enacted that, His Majeflty having ſignified by a Maſage, that Two 
« Thirds of the Eflates of Popiſh Recuſanis Convict, already forfeited by the Law to 
« Himſelf, may be raiſed towards a Supply—to the End that Tu Thirds may be af- 
« certained, and the PUBLICK have the Benefit by Perception of the Profits, or laying 
 « ſome TAX in lieu thereof, or OTHERWISE, as /hall be determined by Parliament 

« —Commiſſioners be appointed to enquire of ſuch Popiſh Recuſants, and what the Two | 
* Thirds of their Eſtates amount to, &c. The Other Aci goes on with this Deſign, 
and enlarges it, in the following Manner: « To the End that (Papiſts) by paying 
„ LARGELY —may be deterred— And to the End, the Two Thirds may be known, 
« and that the NATION may have the BENEFIT of His Majeſty's giving the Two 
& Thirds to the Publick, by ſeixing the Two Thirds, or laying a TAX or Charge on their 
— Helen! in lieu thereof, 1 in ſuch PROPORTION, and in ſuch Manner, as ſhall be de- 
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1 termined to be reaſonable in Parliament.“ And not only with a View to theſe 
Ni Thirds, but expreſly, “ To the End their Eftates, [not only of Condicis, but all 
% Others] may be certainly known and diſcovered for the Purpoſes aforeſaid, or for 
66 ſuch OTHER Ends as a Parliament ſhall think reaſonable,” lt enacts, “ Every 
&« Perſon (not having taken the Oath—and made and ſubſcribed the Declaration—be- 
« fore the laſt Day of Trinity Term, 1716,)—who 1s, or ſhall be a Popiſh Recuſant, or 
« Papiſt, or is ar ſhall be educated in the Popiſh Religion, or whoſe Parents ſhall be 
«« Papiſts, or who ſhall uſe or profeſs the Popiſb Religion, ſpall if of the Age of 21— 
«« [or within 6 Months after coming to fuch Age] take the Oaths, and make and 
«« ſubſcribe the Declaration on or before the 20th of Jan. 1716 ;—or in default thereof, 
hall within 6 Months after that Time elapſed, REGISTER or procure to be Re- 
% giſtred his or her Name, and al! ſuch Lands, &c.—Such was the Conduct of the 
Nation in Parliament, from Q. Elizabeth's Reign, down to the %% Year of K. 
George: and that this Conduct continued to be approved of, is plain from the 
Confirmation given to it in an Adt paſſed the Seventh Year of the King, for a 
General Pardon; in which there is an expreſs Clauſe to except theſe Forfeitures. 
The Immediate View of the Regiſtring Att, You fee, was That it might be 
known certainly, not only //hat Sum the Two Thirds of the Eſtates of Papiſts 
Convict amount to, but what are the whole Eſtates of All Paßiſis, whether Convict 
or nat. The Ultimate and Main End propoſed by it, was, That the Nation might, 
upon any future Occaſion of Expence, not only have the Benefit of theſe Two 
Thirds of the Eſtates of Papiſts Convict, or what Part of them, or what Tax in 
heu of them, ſhould be thought fit: but alſo that the Eſtates of All, not Convict 
as well as Convict, might be the more ready, for ſuch Uſes as a Parliament ſhould 
think reaſonable. _ : 
This our Repreſentatives found ; and that the Reaſon, or Preamble ns to 
All This, in the Act itſelf, is, Not, Whereas Papiſts are Men of a different Religion, 
or different Worſhip, from Proteſtants ;—but plainly . I/hereas They have, in the 
« laft Rebellion, and on many other Occaſions, brought a VAST Expence upon the Na- 
„lion. — And not only this; but, which is much more, J/hereas it manifeſtly 
&« appears by their Behaviour, that They take themſelwes to be OBLIGED, by the 
* Principles They profeſs, to be ENEMIES to His Majeſty, and to the preſent happy 
« Eſtabliſhment ; and WATCH for all Opportunities of fomenting and ſtirring up New 
i Rebellions and Diſturbances within the Kingdom, and of inviting Foreigners to invade 
« //,” — This is the Ground of that Act, and declared fo to be. And the preſent 
Propoſal is exactly accommodated to this, not only with reſpe& to the Deſeription 
of Papiſts, to be affected by it; which is the ſame: but (what is firſt and chiefly to 
be obſerved) in the Ground, or Reaſon, of the Whole. For being not only built 
upon this preceding A#; but indeed being nothing but the carrying this Act into 
Execution, and that in a very moderate Degree; it cannot go upon any Other Mo- 
tires, than what this Act went upon; but muſt, in the Nature of the Thing, pro- 
eis and recite the ſame Inducement, (and That only) to put this Ad in Execution, 
in the Proportion intended, which was given and declared for the making it at firſt, 
s. Not only the Principles, but Behaviour of Papiſis, conſtantly the ſame, upon 
the ſame Principles, always diſcovering themſelves in every Mark poſſible of certain 
Eumity to our Civil Conſtitution, and Civ] Liberties. 
mention this the rather, becauſe They who favour the preſent Pr oþsſal, finding 
it made upon the Foot of a former Act, and upon the ſole Reaſon there given for 
it, argue that, upon the t Face of this Propoſed Bill, it appears to be an Intem- 
perate Fondneſs and Reſolution to find fault, rather than not todo it, to fix ſuch an 
4urdity upon our Repreſentatives who contend for it, as no Men in their Senſes 


can 
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can be guilty of; the abſurd Suppoſition of their putting an A# in Execution in 
ſome degree, and an Af declared to be made only upon a Civil Account; and, at the 
ſame time, unneceſſarily, weakly, and in Contradiction to their own Deſign, 
changing this Civil Account into a Religious One, contrary to the very Words of 
the Act They are inforcing. And upon this They think They have Reaſon to 
complain of their hard Lot, to find, when They had, perhaps, flattered Them- 
ſelves that They had ſome Title even to the Thanks of Honeft Britons, for their 
Endeavours to eaſe Them of a Part of their Burthens, and throw 1t upon their 
Civil Enemies—To find Themſelves, I ſay, ſo mortified in what They thought 
their laudable Vanity; and treated, contrary to their own reaſonable Expectation, 
as Friends and Promoters of Perſecution on a Religious Account; and this, at the 
ſame time, that the Ground upon which They go is declared to be entirely the 
Ground of Former As; and recited in plain Words, To be — | Not on Account 
of Differences in Religion, but] « Becauſe the Papiſis have always ſhewn Them. 
4 ſelyes, and are always, by Principle, obliged to be, Enemies to our King, and the 
« preſent Eſtabliſhment.” This Confideration alone, the 2 t in the natural Courſe 
of this Debate, ſeems to Them to have Force enough in it, to guard their preſent 
Deſign from any the leaſt Imputation of a e Bill. But of this Imputation, 
We ſhall hear more, as We proceed. | | 
have now opened, in general, Whence the oroſent Propoſal rakes ! its Riſe, In 
my next, I ſhall give a more particular Account of it ; and Wo on to o ſtate the differ. | 


* . and e —_ it. 1 am, &c. 5 
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SIR, 


B* the Bill depending i in 1 Pa ane elach I ſpoke of in my laſt, 1 meant the 
| Bill there propoſed, argued, and by our Repreſentatives ordered to be brought in, 
for the Purpoſe mentioned; the raiſing a Summ of Money, for the Publick Uſe, 
upon the Eſtates of Engliſh Roman-Catholicks. It ſeems, the Bill Itſelf is not yet 
in the Houſe, nor to be brought into it, till after the preſent Receſs. But that ſmall 
Miſtake will, I hope, be pardoned, to my Diſtance from the Fiyſt Springs of Poli- 
tical Intelligence: eſpecially ſince it makes no Difference in the Affair before Us; 
the true Ground of which, as it was firſt opened in the Houſe, is very well known 
to be what I have ſet forth; and the general Nature of which ſufficiently evident, 
from the Order for bringing in the Bill, to juſtify the going on with my Deſign : 
excepting in this, that I cannot now lay before the Reader Every particular 
Branch of the Bill Itſelf, becauſe It is not yet publick enough to come to the 
Knowledge of One fo retired from the Great World, and fo far removed from the 
Cabinets of Stateſmen, as I am. I pretend to nothing, but to judge, as well as I am 
able, of what appears upon the Publick Stage of the World; or is the Subject of 
Publick Converſation. And as it is the General Known Deſign of the Bill propoſed, 
which has created the preſent Diſcourſes, and Diſputes, on each Side, in our 
World; I ſhall now, therefore, chuſe to addreſs myſelf to my Countrymen, in the 
Way of ſuch General Arguments, as, by being readily and eaſily applied to the 
Particular Dijficulties of the Caſe before Us, and of Every Branch of it, may help 
to ſhew, what is True or Falſe, in Speculation ; what is Juſt or Unjuft, in Action; and 
what is Prudent or Imprudent, in the Political Circumſtances of Affairs. 
You 
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You ſay, The Defign at firſt View allarms Vou; and that You are - a of 
having a Part in the Guilt of Perſecution, if You join your Aſſiſtauce to promote 
and perfect it. I am glad, Your Fears are on this Side. It pleaſes Me, beyond 
Expreſſion, to find your Scruples founded upon an Abborrence of the moſt Inhu- 
mane and Inſociable of All Crimes. My great With is, that You may go on to 
improve this Benignity of Spirit; and that, whenever You do err, You may 
err rather from an Exceſs of miſtaken Good. nature, and Social Humanity; than 
from that Deteftable Principle, which lays the Foundation of Cruelty and Wicked 
neſs in Religion. Go on in this Track, and cheriſh this Good Temper. Chuſe ra- 
ther to let Pap; its cut your Throats, merely becauſe You are Pr oteflants than to 
hurt Heir litile Fingers, merely becauſe They are Papifs, in Religion. If That 
alone could be the Caſe, I could, for my part, be ſilent, and leave you to tlie 
Conduct of your own Choice. Embrace Them cloſely, and warm Them in your 
Boſoms, if You like it, till They have vital Heat and streng th enough G 
ſtrike You home to the Heart. One St. Bartholmew's- day can ſend TT houſands of 
You from a miſerable World to Heaven: and Heaven is a better Place for 1 - 
ſelves, than this Earth, And, all Conſiderations apart, but that of Religion, it 
will affect Yourſelves only, if You ſhould happen, at length, to receive ſuch a Be- 
nefit from the Hands of Thoſe, who ever did, and ever at think your Religion 
alone Inducement enough to T; Var to lend You from this World, to the Place al- 
lotted You in Another. 

But You are not left at this Libere in Civil Afairs: in which You have a 
Temporal Truft committed to You; to be guarded by Temporal Sanctions; and to 
be tranſmitted down to your Children, and their Poſterity, fate and ſecure, as far 
as your Prudence can do it. Take Care, therefore, of mixing Heaven and Earth 

together in this Cauſe ; and in avoiding One Extreme, Run not into Another, as 
Baſe and Inglorious to Tourſelves, as Ruinous to your Country and your Poſterity, 

as That would be Cruel and Inhumane to Others. The Poets, who moralized 
more agreeably than the Philoſophers, pointed out to Men the F olly and Ruine of 
' avoiding One Evil, by running needleſly into Another, in many of their Fictions. 
| Amongſt others, They fabled Scy/la and Charybdis, both Monſters in the Sea, 
ſurrounded with the like devouring Whirlpools, and threatning equal Deſtruction 
to the Sailers. One of them encompaſſed with Dogs, inceſiantly barking to ter- 
rify the Unwary from too near an Approach. But it was but little Advantage to 
Any who was to paſs, to be warned by the Terror of that Noiſe to fly far from 
_ This, if in his Fright he ſuffered his Veſſel prectpitately to run itſelf within the 
Workings of the Other. The only Glory, and the ny Safety, was to ſteer 1 in the 
Mid- , between Both. 

This is Your Caſe, in the preſent Affair. "Kew the Golden Mean. The Path 
les ſtrait before your Eyes. On the One Hand, [| Indulge me a little longer (if I do 
not difpleaſe You) in the Imagery this Poetical Fiction has raiſed in ne On the One 

Hand] ſtands Perſecution, a Monſter with many Eyes, all ſparkling with Rage 

and as many Hands, all armed and graſped round with Il hips, and Cords, bod 
Scorpions. Her Ornaments are, Every Inſtrument and Emblem of Cruelty ; and 

Her Allurement, to entice You into Her Alliance, and into a Share of Her Guilt, 
is the Vain Pleaſure of Power, covered over with the Pretence of Zeal for Religion 
only. But the How/ngs, on every Side around Her, pierce your Hearts. Heu! 
fuge crudeles Terras—1s the Voice perpetually in your Ears: and you juſtly haſten 

your Flight from Her Unhealthy Borders. But let it not be too precipitate, 
All Danger does not dwell with Her. On the Other Hand, lies Civil Lethargy, a 
ſhapeleſs Lump, folded up in the Arms of Slumber; and hung round with every 
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Oprate of Art and Nature; ſtruck down into this Poſture, by the mere Panick 
Dread of bearing the leaſt Reſemblance to the Other: And now deſpairing and 
unwilling, either to ſee, or hear of, Any Diſinction between Things as widely 
different as Heaven and Earth ; dead enough, not to be awakened into Senſibility, 
by Any Cries of Danger; nor to have any Voice left, but the Faint Image of a 
Voice, well fitted to /u/! You afleep, or to keep You ſo, if You come within the 
Reach of it; and employed only to make You believe, That there is Nothing in 
the Middle between Herſelf and the Other. 

But it is ſalſe: and if You Tourſelves are yet awake, and have Rows: and have 


them open, You will diſcover the Dream, and the groundleſs Pretence of it, 


preſently, For between Them Both, (though infinitely removed, in Form, 


from Them Both,) ſtands a beautiful Figure, repreſenting True Policy. Her Grace- 
Fulneſs is That of Simplicity and Proportion. Her Form awful, without the 


Frowns of Tyranny ; and mild, without the Inſenfibility of Sleep. Her Eyes watch- 


ul, but not fery: Her Countenance reſo/ute, but not fierce. In her Hands, ſhe 
holds Two Scrolls; upon One of which is writ, The Safety of Civil Society; and 


upon the Other, Liberty of Conſcience. From Her Izſtructive Mouth flow theſe 


Leſſons, for the perpetual Uſe of Paſſengers, againſt the Perſwwaſions of the Two 


Extreme Figures.—Ply Perſecution : Oppreſs not Any Men, who profeſs and ſhew 
Themſelves Friends to the Cui Conſtitution of the Society, merely becauſe They 


differ from You in Religion, or Religious Worſhip. But, Defend your Civil Sy- 


ciety: Guard againſt Thoſe who are Open and Certain Enemies of the Civil 


Conſtitution ; and be not afraid of the Guilt of Perſecution in This, though they hap- 
pen to have « or profeſs a * and to be made vil Enemies 138 that Religion 


— 
If You aſk Me to ſpeak plainly, and to tell You, in more open Terms, what 


| Perſecution | is, and what the ſafe and fecure Way between That and the oppoſite - 


Extream is, I will do it, as well as I can; reſolving to rectify any Error I may 
commit through Inadvertency, And what I have already ſaid leads the Way to 
it —In whatſoever Men, or Body of Men, there is a Friendſhip, or no Appearance 


of Enmity, to the CIVIL Conſtitution of a State or Country ; Perſecution, (the 
Formality or Eſſence of the Evil of Perſecution,) conſiſts in hurting or oppreſſing 


Thoſs Men, or That Body of Men, for the Sake of their happening to differ from 
You in their Religion. On the Other Hand, In whatſoever Men, or Body of Men, 


there is an Open, Avowed, Experienced, Direct, Immediate Enmity to your 
_ CIVIL Eſtabliſhment, —It cannot be Perſecution, for the Sake of that CIVIL 
Enmity alone, to reſtrain, to guard againſt, to diſcourage Thoſe Men, or That 
Body of Men; in ſuch Meaſure, as the Security of the Civil Conftitution calls for. 


In the former Caſe, the Friends to a CIVIL Conſtitution, have a Right to CIVIL 
Protection, and Privileges, notwithſtanding their Differing in Religious Matters. 


In the latter Caſe, the Civil Htate has a Right to be guarded againſt its CIVIL 


Enemies, whatſoever their Outward Garb or Profeſſion of Religion be. The par- 
ticular Religion of a Man makes no Difference, as to is Right; any more than 


the Cloaths He wears; or any more than it does in all Criminal Caſes of a more 


private Nature. 
But I cannot at eſa proceed. This, which I have r now laid down, I ſhall 


fully an, at large explain, as I go along; and apply it to the Caſe before Us, with 
ag juſt Regard to all the Dyficultzes and Objections laid againſt it. [am, &c. 


BRITANNICUS. 


CET: 
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LETTER XVII. LoN DON JourNnar, January 5, 1723 
S I R, 
HAVE faid that, In whatſoever Men, or Body of Men, there is an Open, 
Avowed, Direct, Immediate, Experienced Enmity to the CIVIL Conflizution of 
a Country; It is juſt and lawful, It is conſiſtent with all the Principles of True 
Liberty, It is utterly removed from the Evi of Perſecution ; I will add, It is the 
Duty of Law-makers, to diſcourage, to guard againſt, ſuch Perſons, and to reſtrain 
their Power, as far as the Security of the Publick requires it, and for the Sake of 
their Civil Enmity alone: and this, whether that Civ Enmity proceeds from any 
Religious Notions embraced by Them; or from Any other Conſiderations of a 
quite different Nature. I deſign now to give Reaſons for every Brauch of this 
Propoſition. And if They are ſuch, as extend their Uſe to other Caſes relating to 
this Subject; or if Some of them may ſeem unneceflary to the preſent Queſtion, 
becauſe They guard againſt future ///rong, as well as juſtify what is at preſent Rig; 
I would have it obſerved, That They are not now invented, or made, to flatter | 
Any Perſons in their Deſigns, or to ſerve a preſent Turn only, but are adapted 
to nobler Purpoſes, and fitted for general, Jaſting, perpetual Uſe ; as becomes 
| Thoſe High-born Principles, which are the F oundation of Juſtice 1 in Government, 
and Liberty in Religion. 

You ſee, I put the Neceſſity or Lawfalnad of ſuch a Procedure entirely upon En- 
mity to the CIVIL Eſtabliſhment ; to diſtinguiſh it from that Evil of Perſecution, 
to which it can bear no Reſemblance, as long as this CLVIL Enmity is made the 
ſole Condition and Reaſon of it; but into which it immediately is changed, as 
| ſoon as it is built upon any other Foundation. And I ſay this with a particular 
View to the great and fatal Error of Thoſe, who have imagined that, if Any 
particular Religion, or Religious Conſtitution, be interwoven into any Govern- 

ment, or ſo favoured by the Civil Laws, as that it may ſeem Part of the Civil Con- 
fitution itſelf to Undiſtinguiſhing Eyes; That then, I ſay, there is the ſame Right 
of applying Civi/ Hardſhips, and Civil Penalties to Thoſe who diſlike, or differ 
from, this Religion, without the Guilt of Perſecution. Than which nothing can 
be more abſurd in the Eyes of Chri/tians and Proteſtants, if They duly conſider it. 
For, if this be true, then, All the Perſecutions of the firſt Chriſtians, as Enemies to 
the Religion of the Heathens, are juſtifiable, merely becauſe that Religion of Hea- 
thens was eſtabliſhed by the Civil Laws of the Country. If this be true, then, 
All Perſecutions of Proſgſfants as Enemies to Popery, is juſtified, in thoſe Countries 

where Popery is interwoven into the Sate, or eſtabliſhed by Civil Laws. If this 
be true, then, No Heathen, Mahometan, or Popiſh State has any thing to do, but to 
make their Religion a Part of their Conſtitution, and ſupport it by Civil Laws; and 
after that, They may ſuppreſs and deſtroy All that do not like it, by Right, and 
uithout the Fear of being guilty of Perſecution. Nay, if this be true, Not only 

Thoſe who diſlike the V hole, but All who diſlike Any Part of ſuch a Religious 
Conſtitution, or with Any thing altered in it, may be, in ſome Meaſure, hus treated 
as Civil Enemies, becauſe One Step leads to Another, and They may by degrees 
come to be dangerous. There is a Neceſſity therefore, of ſtopping at this Point, 
unleſs We will run into the Depth of Perſecution, viz. That the Eumity to be 
guarded againſt, be Civ] Enmity only, or Eumity to the Civil Conſtitution only, 
or to the Civil Part of a Conſtitution, properly ſo called. But for tear of any 
Miſtake in a a Point, which concerns Humane Society ſo exceedingly, 


I fay, 
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I ſay, this CIVIL Enmity muſt be Open, and Avoawed ; to diſtinguiſh it from 
what is only Suppoſed, Hidden, or Suſpefted : and This, to guard againſt that infi- 
nite Number of Miſchiefs, which might ariſe from giving a Looſe to the Jea- 
louſies and Surmiſes of Governours. For what indeed, could be more terrible, or 
more contrary to the Ends of Government, than for the Members of the Society 
to be laid open conſtantly to All the Effects of Endleſs, and perhaps Paſſionate or 
Revengeful, Suſpicions. This which I now lay down, with regard to the gene- 
neral Methods of proceeding with Men upon Account of their Civil Principles, does 
not at all hinder, but that, in the Caſe of any particular Conſpiracy formed againſt 
a Government, Every Government may have a Right to prevent the Ruin of a ſudden 
Blow, by acting, as far as preſent Neceſſity requires, againſt Perſons juſtly ſaſpected 
to be Principal Agents in it, upon the Grounds of that juſt Suſpicion alone. In A. 
bitrary Governments, the Prince Himſelf does it. In Free Governments, It is 
done by Conſent, under proper Limitations: For a Time only; and at the Peril of 
Thoſe who are intruſted with the Power, if they abuſe it. And the Reaſon is 
plainly the ſame, which bars Them from ſuch a Procedure in ordinary Cafes, and 
which runs through every Branch of the Argument, vis. The Intereſt of the 
Whole: Becauſe it is undoubtedly for the Intereſt of the Socieiy, rather to run the 
Hazard of an Abuſe of Power, and ſuffer Inconveniencies from thence, for a Sea- 
| ſon, upon ſuch extraordinary Occaſions; than to be certainly undone, for the want 
of ſuch a Power lodged ſomewhere. To return: 1 not only ſay, This Civil En- 

mity muſt be Open; but, 
l add, This CIVIL Enmity muſt be Dirett ; to Aitinguiſh it from That which 
is only Conſequential: And this, perhaps, one of the moſt neceſſary Diſtinctions of 
All. For the great Evil has been, that Men have been always not only fond of 
drawing Conſequences from the Principles of Others, in which there is no Harm; 
but ready and reſolved to judge and deal with Them, according to Thoſe Conſe- 
quences; which, whether truly and infallibly drawn, or not, it imports nothing 
to the Cauſe; as long as the Perſons, holding thoſe Principles, do not ſee them; 
or perhaps abhor them. To ſpeak therefore thus to Any Men—You hold ſuch | 
and ſuch Principles—From theſe Principles ſuch and ſuch Conſequences follow— 
Therefore, You may juſtly be treated as holding theſe Conſequences : This, I ſay, 
is in all Caſes highly Unjuſt; becauſe it is laying That upon Men, which They 
have no Part in; or, which They abhor as much as We ourſelves do. But in 
Government, This would not only be Unju/t, but attended with very terrible and 

fatal Effects. For, if Legiſlators were to take upon Them to judge what Conſe- 
" quences are to be drawn from any Principles of Men, and to deal with Theſe Men 
according to Thoſe Conſequences; What End of Injuſtice or Perſecution could there 


be? It would then ſignify nothing, what Principles any Perſons maintained, or 


what Profeſſions They made. Such an Exorbitant Power as This, would lodge 
in Others a Right, to fix upon Us what Concluſions They think fit, (which is the 
ſame thing as making our Principles for Us ;) and then to judge Us from what 
They lay upon Us, and not what Me e ourſelves maintain; than winch there can- 
not be greater Tyranny. 

1 go on ſtill farther, and ſay, that this Enmity muſt be Inmate: or muſt be 
ſuch as does, immediately, in the Nature and Workings of it, affect the CIVIL 
State. And this I ſay, to diſtinguiſh it from all ſuch Diſant, Unmeant Enmity, 
or Indireft Hurt, as may, in a remote and improper Senſe, be ſaid to affect the 
State, and yet will by no means juſtify the leaſt of thoſe Procedures, which the 
Other will. And I own, I ſpeak this with ſome Concern for Chr. ſtianity itſelf, as 
well as the Reformation. For, as it cannot be denied, that all Varieties of Opinion, 


and 
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and D ifferences \ in Points of Religion, (through the Weakneſs and Paſſions of Men,) 
have been ſeen to create mutual Animoſities, Diſunion of Hearts, and Diviſion of 
Affections: And, as theſe Aninigſities, managed by the Art of deſigning Men, may 
come to affect the Peace of the Community: ſo, it is as certain, and as evident, 
That Good or Bad, True or Falſe Religions are all alike, in this Accidental Bad 
Conſequence ; which does not flow from the Religion itſelf, but from the Arts 
and Wickedneſs of Men. Where then can We ſtop, if not here? Shall We ſay, 
It was ji in the Civil Governours of the World to treat CH Himſelf, as well as 
his moſt peaceable Followers, with all the Severities due to Enemies to the Civil 
Government, contrary to all their own Profeſſions, and the Tenour of their Reli- 
gion; merely for the Sake of this Remote Accidental Inconvenience? God forbid! 
If not, then let it be fixed as a Rule, That, in order to juſtify in Any Government, 
the dealing with Men as Enemies, it is abſolutely neceflary, Their Enmity ſhould 
be ſuch, as Immediately affe&s the Szate, in diſtinction to that more Diſtant, Remote, 
Accidental Hurt, which may, through the Iniquity of Men, alfect the Peace of the 
Publick. And let this be the Rule in all Caſes, becauſe, as to 7h1s Point, the Bo 
and the . orſt Religions in the World, are alike liable to the Imputation: and be- 
cauſe, upon the contrary Bottom, there is an End of all Foundation for Liberty of 
Conſcience; and of all Hope of Protection under Civil Government, as long as Men 
differ in Religion; that is, as long as Men are Men. No one can doubt it to be 
Lawful for Governours to guard againſt, to ſuppreſs, and to punith, Al Civil Di- 
furbances, whenſoever, and upon whatſoever Account, they may ariſe. But this 

Allowance. will not at all juſtify their treating Any Perſons as Enemies to the 
State, who are Avowed, Dire& Friends to the CIVIL Conſtitution ; merely be- 
cauſe They maintain or practiſe ſomething as Religion, which may poſſibly and 
accidentally tend to the Diſturbance of the Commonwealth. For this is puniſh- 
ing Men, for what They do not maintain. It is uſing Certain Friends as Certain 
Enemies; and confounding all the Diſtinf#ions of Juſt and Unjuſt, upon which 
Human Society itſelf ſubſiſts. 

There is a Word ſtill behind, in that Deſcription of the CIVIL Enmity now 
under Conſideration, which I made at the Beginning ; the Word Experienced. 
But I have a Mind to ſtop a little here; and, ſetting apart the Conſideration of 

the preſent Conſpiracy, and putting out of the Caſe any one aQual Rebellion, or 

any one Plot againſt the Civil Government, to make an Obſervation, as I paſs, 
upon the preſent Propoſed Bill, with a View ſolely to the Imputation laid upon 
it of a Per ſecutng Bill. I am not going to argue now, that it would be prudent ; 
I am not ſaying, it would be agreeable to the Notions of True Civil Policy; I do 
not urge that it would be in all reſpects worthy of a JViſe State to make ſuch a 
Law, without the Argument of Experience. But, as far as the Imputation of Per- 
ſecution alone is concerned, I ſhould be unjuſt to Truth, if I did not affirm, That, 
even ſuppoſing the Perſons concerned never hitherto to have ſtirred one Foot 
againſt the Civil Government ; yet, if They are a Body of Men, certainly Enemies 
to it, and Friends to Another, and Oppoſite, CIVIL Intereſt ; if their Enmity be 
not Secret or Suſpected, but Open, and Acknowledged by Themſelves; if it be 
Direct, and not Conſequential; and ſuch as* Immediately, not Remotely, affects the 
State: If This be the Caſe, (as They Themſelves cannot, do not, deny it to be; J) 
Gentlemen, who diſlike the Propoſal, may call it Hard, Unſeaſonable, Imprudent, 
or what They pleaſe of that ſort, till They have thought better of it : But if They 
reſolve, and continue to call it Perſecution, I muſt either beg Pardon for believing 
They think as They ſpeak z or I muſt entreat Them to fix ſome New, Unheard- 


ol, Criterion of that Crime, For though Too Many have, indeed, upon ſome 
iir 1 2 


Occaſions, 
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Occaſions, maintained That to be No Perſecution, which truly and effectually is 
One; yet, till this very Bill was offered, I believe there never was a Smgle Perſon 
of Senſe who maintained it to be Perſecution, to guard againſt, or puniſh, or re- 
ſtrain, by CIVIL Methods, the Open, Avowed, Direct Enemies to the C Eftab- | 
lifhment of a Country, upon the Account of that C- Enmity alone. 

And that This is the Caſe, is too evident. The Voice of the Pap ifts; the Loud, 
Undiſguiſed, Voice of that Body of Men, is this. The Pretender 1s our Rightful 
«© KING; and not King GEORGE. We are His Subjects. We are obliged in 
« Conſcience, to watch all Opportunities of bringing Him hither, It is our indiſ- 
< penſable Duty, to ſupport Him with our Money, and to ac for Him with all 
« our Strength.” Theſe are not only their Secret, but Open Maxims. They are 
not Concluſions drawn from their Poſitions, by Others; but they are their very Poſi- 
tions themſelves. They are not Points of Speculation, but Practical and Operative 
Principles. Their Influence upon the preſent Civil Setlement, is not Remote or Ac- 

cidental, but Immediate and Neceſſary. Did ever Pap/ if (1 mean One truly fuch,) 
deny This? Can ever Protefant doubt it? _ 

After have remarked this, let me now add the Word Eee to their Civil 
Enmity ; ; and let me have Leave then more ſtrongly to affirm, That where there 
are ſuch Principles directly threatning the State; and where Experience has, upon 
every Poſſible Occaſion, ſhewn the Certain Activity and Operation of them: There, 
upon this View, of all Imputations, furely That of Perſecution is the moſt ground- 
leſs, to be caſt upon any Law, that is deſigned to abate and damp the Force and 

Energy of ſuch Principles; or to leflen the Power, and reſtrain the Hands of 
Thoſe, who have been ſeen, and felt, to be conſtantly actuated by them. It is 
not therefore, becauſe Papiſis maintain Principles pernicious, in the Opinion of 
Others, to our preſent Eſtabliſhment, that ſuch a Law is juſtified ; but becauſe 
They are owned and acknowledged as ſuch by Themſelves : It is not, becauſe 
Others imagine Them to have ſuch Principles lodged within them; but becauſe 
They know it Themſelves; not only becauſe They know it Themſelves, but 
| becauſe They always have been influenced by them, as Principles of Action; be- 
cauſe, (unlike many other ſorts of Men, who let their profeſt Principles lie idly | 
dormant within,) They think Themſelves under the ſtricteſt AU na to Att by 
them; and do, in fact, conſtantly Aci agreeably to them. 

Here I muſt ſtop for the preſent. In my next, I ſhall proceed to "conſider the 

Ke pen againſt what 1 have laid down. 
| BRITANNICUS. 


— 
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Tux; main Difficulty i in the Queſtion n now before Us, as far as the Imputation 

of Perſecution is concerned, ſeems to proceed, in great Meaſure, from the 
Confuſion in 1 45 s Heads, ariſing from the cloſe Connection between the Religion 
of Papiſts, (conſtantly adhering to them uuder the Character of Papiſts,) and their 
Civil Enmity occaſioned or heightened by their Religion. And this Confuſion it 
is, which makes it appear to Many very hard to diſtinguiſh between their Ci 
Enmity, and their Religion, ſo as to deal with them in the Manner er eee, in the 
preſent Bill, without the Guilt of Perſecution. 


7 4 


But 
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But I truly think, We need not be at any Loſs for a clear Solution of this Dif- 
ficulty. Nor are They, who make the Obje&ion, at all at,a Loſs, in Caſes of a 
vaſtly inferior Nature. Suppoſe a Papi, or One of any other Religion, to rob, 
or murther a Man: and ſuppoſe Him to do it, at the Inſtigation of his Religion, 
ſo as that it flows immediately from the Influence of his Religion itſelf: Does 
not the moſt vulgar Capacity preſently ſee here the Diſinction between punithing 
Him for the Murther, and puniſhing Him for being of ſuch or ſuch a Religion? 
And do You not preſently ſay; This cannot be Perſecution, becauſe He is executed 
for a Civil Crime, and not for his Religian which prompted Him to it? I know, 
You will ſay, This is an Over/-a#; and that You allow, and contend, The Pa- | 
piſts ought to be puniſhed for Overt-afts againſt the State, whenever They are ap- 
_ prehended in Them, notwithſtanding their being led to them by their Religion, 
But by your ſaying this, I have my End. For I am not, by this Inſtance, prov- 
ing to Vou the Rightfulneſs of the preſent Propoſal; but ſhewing You, from your 
own way of judging, that You can and do conſtantly ditinguifh clearly between 
puniſhing a Man for his Civil Crime, and puniſhing Him for his Religion, even 
where That was the /ole Principle of his committing it; and that, therefore, as 
to the preſent Caſe, You can as eaſily and clearly di/tinguifh between putting Civil 
Reftramts upon Men, for the Sake of their Conſtant, Immediate, Civil Enmity; and 
putting the ſame Reſtraints upon Them, for the Sake of that Religion which occa- 
ſions their Ci Enmity. And ſince Vou yourſelves allow that, in Caſe of Overt- 
acts, Theſe very Papiſts may lawfully be puniſhed, without the Guilt of puniſh- 
ing Them for their Religion, which led Them to theſe Ats: You muſt own it to 
be as eaſy to diſtinguiſb between puniſhing Them for their Avowed Readineſs oy 
theſe Acts, and puniſhing Them for their Religion, which is the Ground of it; as 
it is, in the other Caſe, to diſtinguiſh between Any of thoſe Overt acts them 
ſelves, and their Religion leading to them. 
HFlaving gained thus much, 1 will go on to the Objection, founded upon the 
D. ſtinction between Overt- acts and Avowed Deſigns; and ſhew the ſame Juſtice 
and Right, (free from the Guilt of Perſecution,) to guard againſt, or reſtrain, the 
One, as the Other. Suppoſing any Set of Men ſhould be induced, by Any Notions 
embraced by Them as Religion, to profeſs Themſelves, in cold Blood, and without 
Variation, your Perſonal Enemies; conſtantly aſſerting that They have a Right 
to your Lives; that They are obliged in Duty to watch all Opportunities of de- 
ſtroying You; and accordingly, Suppoſe They have heretofore attempted it, more 
than once, though without Succeſs; and have not at all altered their Principles or 
Diſpoſitions: Will You not own, that You may ſwear the Peace againſt this Ser 
of Men? And not only this, but that They ought to be effectually reſtrained 
from their Deſigns, by a New Law, if the Old Ones be not ſufficient? and may 
juſtly have Penalties laid upon Them, for the Sake of ſuch Acknowledged, Deter- 
mined Enmity ? And do You not, in this Caſe, ſee that ſuch Reſtraints or Puniſh- . 

_ ments are purely upon a Civil Account; upon Account of the Immediate Civil Efe 
ſects of ſuch Principles, ſo made known; and not on Account of their Religion, | 
which is the primary Occaſion of theſe Evil Effects to Humane Society? Here is 
an Inflance of this Diſtinction, as plain and as unavoidable, even at the Time when 

the Overt- act is not actually attempted; ; and the Reaſon why ſuch a Procedure is 
not Perſecution, is, becauſe it is entirely fixed to the Immediate Qvil Influences, or 
_ Coil Effects of theſe Mens Principles, conſidered as Civil only. 
hut it may be ſaid by ſome, Do You not here plainly puniſb Men for the Sake 
of their Religion, ſince it is That which influences Them to ſuch Actions? If 
You will have it 10, i i will come to the ſame thing. For then it follows evi- 


dently, 
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dently, that it is Lawful, Fuſtfiable, Neceſary, ſo to do; and wholly free from the 
Guilt of Perſecution, | in thoſe Caſes, in which that Religion is inſeparably accom- 
panied with ſuch Civil Bad Conſequences, immediately affecting the Society, 
And ſo the like, in the Caſe of the Papiſts under Conſideration. And then, It 
makes no Difference at all in the Argument now before Us, whether You have a 
Right to defend Yourſelves againſt a Religion, ſo certainly productive of Cvil 
Miſchief; or to puniſh that Civil Miſcbięf, or Reſolution of Cv Miſchief, fo cer- 
tainly cauſed by ſuch a Religion. But the Truth 1s, that You punith, and guard 
againſt, thoſe C vi Bad Effects only; and it is wholly unneceflary for You fo 
much as to know from what Principles they proceed ; becaule the Guard and the 
Puniſhment muſt and ought to be the fame, whether You know the Original, or 
not. | | 


ſuch a Religion. In puniſhing therefore, the Guilty, You do, it is true, puniſh 
Men who have ſuch or ſuch a Religion: and You cannot help it. But You do it 
not, for That. No. You punith Men indeed who are of ſuch or ſuch a Religion; 


but You puniſh Them for Murther, or for the acknowledged Defien of Murther. 


This One Diſlinction ſeems enough in the Great Point before Us. You reſtrain, 
and guard againſt, and fine, (or puniſh, if You pleaſe,) Men of the Popiſb Religion; 


but not becauſe They are of That Religion, or conſidered as tuch ; but becauſe it 
18 beyond all Diſpute, that They are determined Enemies to the Civil Eſtabliſh- 


ment. And that it is upon This Account only, and no other, is evident from 
hence, That if Papifts were not Open, Determined Enemies to our Civil Eſtabliſh- 
ment; if this Civil Enmify could be ſeparated from the Body of Them, there 
could have been no Thought, no Tendency, towards Any ſuch Reſtraints or Pu- 
niſhments. Here then ſtands the Caſe. Suppoſe Any Set of Perſons to be Civil 


Enemies. Civil Enemies may juſtly be guarded againſt, as ſuch. Suppoſe Them 
to have a Religion: They are ſtill Civil Enemies, and may zherefore be guarded 


againſt. Suppoſe Them to have no Religion; it makes no Difference, as to this 


Right. Again, Suppoſe any Set of Perſous to be of the Papi jþ Religion. Add 
then, the Suppoſition of their being Cv. Enemies; and it is not Perſecution, nor 
Unlazvful, to guard againſt Them by Cvi Methods. Take away this Suppoſi- 


tion, and it is Un/awful to uſe Them in the fame Manner. Turn it which way 


You will, It is CN Enmity alone which is the Foundation of the Procedure : and 


put That into the Caſe, Let the Procedure be] judged Imprudent, Unpolitich, or what 


ele You pleaſe ; yet, it is impoſſible to fix the Guilt of Perſecution upon it, with- 


out confounding all Notions of Cul and Religious Affairs together. 


Iwill now put Another Cafe, which may help to clear up the propoſed Difficulty. 


Suppoſing a Number of Men to be ſo weak, (ſuch a thing has been,) as to make 


it a Branch of their Religion, That the Eſtates of all Chriſtians are Common. If 
this Principle only remained within Them, as a Matter of Speculation, or ſhewed 


_ itſelf but Feeble in its Operation; Or, if it were ſeen to act only upon Themſelves 
ſo far, as to induce Them in a peaceable Manner to divide their own Eſtates 
amongſt One another equally : a Ve State would bear with it, and not Enact 
any thiog againſt ſuch Perſons, for the ſake of the Con/equences, which are juſtly 
perhaps chargeable upon it; becauſe it is not always that Men are ſenſible of, or 
act up to, the Conſequences of their own Principles. But ſuppoſing this Body 
of Men to increate in Number greatly, and to proceed to convince Themſelves 
by Argumentation, that They have a Right in common to the Efiates of the 
. and that, ſince They cannot come at that 8 by e it is 
— 5 — lawful 


But now, in the Caſe I have mentioned, I will ſuppoſe it to be ſo, that You can- 
not help knowing that this C/ Enmity, or Civil Miſchief, proceeds from ſuch or 
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lawful for Them to uſe the Methods of Force and Violence, and Robbery, and Mur- 


ther, if neceflary : The Principle then is changed into an Operative Principle, 
direAly and immediately affecting the Civil Intereſt of the Society; and yet it is their 
Religion, which directs and engages them to this Criminal Proceeding. Suppoſing 
Theſe Perfons openly and conſtantly to avew their Practiſing according to this 
Principle, as their Duty ; and ſuppoſing Them to have made frequent Attempts 
and Attacks, in purſuance of this Pr inciple : In this Cafe, Could You poſſibly 
doubt the Juſtifiableneſs, or the Expediency, of framing Laws of Reſtraint, or Civil 
Penalties, upon ſuch a Body of Men, not merely to affect them if They ſhould 
be apprehended in the Fa#, (ſuppoſing That to be very difficult, and ſometimes 
impoſſible ) but in order to damp, and abate, and reſtrain, the Operation of to per- 
nicious a Principle, in a large and pow erful Body of Men? Or, at leaſt, Is it not 


evident that ſuch Reftraints would be ſolely upon a Cizi/ Account; and that it 


could not come under the Imputation of Perſecution, to curb and punith T 50%, 
who thus profeſs Themſelves Cv Enemies, refolved and determined to be to, 
upon every Occaſion that offers; and that it is ridiculous to imagine, that their 
making an Avowed Reſolutian of Robbery a Principle of Religion, can be an Argu- 


ment to any State againſt guarding the Society from all the future Effects of a Re- 
ſoixtion fo pernicious to the Civil Intereſts of it? 


The like may be ſaid in the Caſe of the Pap:/s amongſt Us. Were it ſo, that 
the Principle of Civil Enmity within Them were a latent, feeb/e Principle ; the na- 


tural Conſequences of which did not ſeem to be known, or much felt, by Them- 


ſelves; Nay, Were it only the Principle of Abſolute Obedience to the Pope, when- 


ever He ſhould command Them from their Subjection to the Civil Powers of their 


Country: It might, perhaps, be borne with by a / iſe State, perpetually watchful 
of its Operations. The only Doubt I have of this in Britain, is, That This was 


the Main Principle, which was experienced to be ſo dangerous i in Queen Eliza- 
beth's Reign, and ſo productive of Plots and Conſpiracies, that it occaſioned the 
Penal Laws againſt the Papiſis in thoſe early Days. But when This is not the 


only Principle within; but there is, beſides, added to the Weight of This, a Direct 
Allegiance avowed to a Popiſb Pretender, and a Practice agreeable to It acknow- 


| ledged as a Neceſſary Duty, and many Inſtances of Attempts in Conſequence of 


Theſe ; This becomes ſuch a Civil Enmity, though proceeding from Religion, as 
calls for Actual Reftraints, and Actual Penalties, to prevent the Publick Ruin, to 
which, otherwiſe, it muſt haſten with a much queker Nees, for doing. actuated 


by the Zeal of Religious Bigotry. 


All theſe Inflances and Obſervations plainly ſhew, That, with regard to the pre- 


ſent Queſtion, it is an accidental Thing from whence the Civil Enmity of Any Per- 


ſons proceeds. And therefore, In guarding your Civil Conſtitution, againſt Its Ene- 


mies, You need not ſo much as enquire of what Religion Theſe Enemies are, any 
more, than of what Trade, of what Sex, of what C:/our. But I will now add, that, 


if You will enquire, You will find in the Caſe of the Papiſis, what will heighten 
your Obligation to guard againſt Them; though ſtill upon a, Cui Account only. 


You will find, It is their Religion, which is the Chief Reaſon of their Civil Enmity : 


Thar it is a Religion, which does not reſtrain, but heighten, that Civil Enmity ; 
which does not keep it under, as a Faulty, or Vicious Inclination, but ſanctify it 


; into a Work of Piety and Zeal, meritorious of God's Favour ; which does not 


mollify, but inflame it; not abate, but enrage it; and in a Word, which not 
only feeds and nurſes it, with the View of all the good Things of his World, but 
like Prometheus, fetches Fire from Heaven, (I may ſay, from Hell too,) to animate 


and heat it; and adds double and treble Life and Vigour to it, by the Incitements 
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of future Happineſs and Miſery applied to it. When I have ſaid this, what need ! 
obſerve, That there is not an higher Abſurdity in the whole Heap of Abſurdities, 
than to affirm, or imagine, that the very Thing which makes Perſons Civil Ene- 
mies, can poſfibly be any Reaſon againſt treating Them as ſuch; or that their Reli- 
gion, which is the great (though accidental) Ground of their Enmity to our Cuil 
Conflitution, is an Argument why They cannot be guarded againſt juſtly, as Civil 
Enemies? On the contrary : There is not a more certain Truth than This, That 
the Civil Enmity of Thoſe, who are made and kept Civil Enemies, by fo ACTIVE 
and Vigorous a Principle as That of Bigotry in Religion, is much more to be guarded 
againſt, upon that very Account, than the Enmity of Thoſe whoare vil Enemies 
upon w— leſs active, or moic feeble * 


BRITANNICVUs. 
SO οοοοοοοοοοι 
LE T'T ER XIX. Lox pon . N AL, January 19, 1722. 


A FT E R having havin that the Bill, now propoſed, relating to the Efates of 
| Papits, is entirely founded upon their Open, Direct, Avowed Enmity to our 
CIVIL Eſtabliſhment, and is upon zhat Account perfectly free from all Guilt of 
Perſecution ; it is Time now to conſider the Other particular Obje&ions made againſt. 
it, as far as I can come to the Knowledge of them; as well ſuch as {till tend gs 
that fit Imputation, as Thoſe of any other ſort. 
lh hear it urged by Some, If this Bill be propoſed againſt a Set of Perſons as Civil 
Enemies only, Why is their Religion to be mentioned at all in it? Why are They 
to be characterized, and deſcribed, (as They are in the Regiſfring Act, upon which 
This is formed,) as Papiſis,—Perſons educated in the Popiſh Religion ung or pro- 
7 Nag the Popiſh Religion; which are plainly, Deſcriptions of Them in their Reli- 
gious Capacity? And for this indeed, I know no other Reaſon, but becauſe, in 
the preſent Caſe, it is impoſſible to find out any other Method; becauſe this is not 
only the mot proper, but, I may ſay, the only Way of deſcribing Them, for the 
Purpoſe intended. For this is the Caſe. It is, I think, as Evident a Propoſition, 
That Papi ifts, as Papifts, are direct Enemies to our preſent CIVIL Eftabl; ;ſbment ; * 
as, That it is Light, when the Sun ſhines. It is as juſt to infer, Papifts, truly a 
ſuch, are Civil Enemies to this Eſtabliſhment, becauſe They are Papifts; as it is to 
infer, It is Light, becauſe the Sun ſhines. And therefore, As by being Papiſts, 
They are Civil Enemies; and as by being Avowed, Profeſt Pap: As, They become 
Avowed, Profeſt Civil Enemies; ſo, there cannot be a more proper Deſcription of 
Thoſe, who are to be guarded againſt as Civil Enemies, than One taken from That, 


whatever it be, which is the Great Spring and Life of their Croll "OY and to 


which that C vil Enmity conſtantly adheres. 

Give me Leave, in order to clear up this, to ſuppoſe Any one Set of Perſons 
All to wear a particular Habit, or never to come abroad without a particular Ribon, 
which none but Themſelves ever appear with; and to ſuppoſe, merely for Argu- 
ment's ſake, This Habit or Ribon to have that ſame Effect upon Theſe Men, in their 
C:vil Capacity, which Popery has upon Others; and to remain as conſtantly their 
Badge, and Diſtinguithing Mark. Upon theſe Suppoſitions, They might properly | 
be deſcribed by that peculiar Garb or Ribon, in any Law, which laid Penalties 
upon Them merely for their Civil Enmity. And He, who ſhould argue from 
hence, that They were puniſhed, or had Hardſhips laid upon Them, for wearing 


ſuch 
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ſuch a Garb, or ſuch a Ribon, would only bring into Queſtion his own Under— 
ſtanding. So, in the Cafe of the Papiſis, Their Religion, as Papiſis, conſtantly ad- 

| hering to Them; and this Religion cauſing and heightning their Civil Enmity ; or 

at leait, this Cui Enmity as conſtantly adhering to That Region; They are 

therefore, properly deſcribed by their being Papiſis: and without any Danger of the 
preſent Imputation ; becauſe, though ſo deſcribed, They are no more puniſhed for 

That, than the Others, in the Caſe before-mentioned, could be ſaid to be punithed 

| for their Garb. The Foundation of the Bill is not, Whereas Papiſts are Papiſts 
« in Religion; Therefore, &c.” But, „ Whereas Thoſe who are Papi/s in Reli- 

« gion, are Avowed Enemies to our preſent CIVIL Conſtitution—Therefore, &c.“ 

This Defecr tian therefore, though taken from their Religion, (which is an acci- 

dental Point in this Caſe) is no more than a Deſcription of Thoſe, who are ſuch 
CIVIL Enemies, as this BI propoſes to mula and diſcourage. | 

One thing, indeed, were to be wiſhed, That the Tef?, taken from a Religious 
Opinion about Tranſubſtantiation, could be ſafely laid aſide in 45% Caſe ; and that 
Jes merely Civil (in Expreſſion, as well as Reality,) might ſuffice in a Poin- 

where the Civil Part of our Conftitution alone is concerned. But, as the preſent 

Bill is only an Execution of a Former Law, in which that Teft is inſerted; and as 
that 75% itſelf was pitched upon originally, as the moſt ſure Method of excluding 

Papiſts, as Civil Enemies, from Offices; (but not with any Thought of founding 
that Excluſion upon their particular Sacramental Doctrine, which is in itſelf very 

conſiſtent with Affection to any Government; it is the proper Buſineſs of the Le- 

giſlature to conſider, Whether it be prudent, upon the preſent Occaſion, to alter a 

T , which has been found effectual to the Purpoſe intended by it; and to run the 

Hazard of Another, which may perhaps be more eaſily evaded. The End propoſed 

was, to diſcover who were Papifts. The Reaſon for This was, The Certainty that 

| Pajiſts were Civil Enemies, and not fit to be admitted to Cui Poſts. Though this 
Teſt be indeed a Religious Opinion; yet the Reaſon for this 79%, You ſee, is taken 
entirely from a Civil Conſideration. That Reaſon ſtill remains; only with greater 

Evidence fince the Revolution, vis. That Papiſts, by being Papiſts, are Certain 
Enemies to the CIVIL Interefts of theſe Kingdoms. This Teft therefore may re- 

main, till ſome Other, of equal Force and Security, can be thought of; becauſe 
the End of it is purely Civil, to diſcover Thoſe, who 5 to be guarded againſt 
as CIVIL Enemies. 

The next Objection We often meet with, is this, Why do We hear of None, 
but Papits in this Caſe? Why not of Proteſtant Nonjurors, who are, generally 
ſpeaking, as certainly Avowed Civil Enemies as the Papiſis? Is not this ſome 
Proof, that Religion is in the Caſe, when, as to Civil Enmity, there is no Difference 
between theſe Two Bodies of Men; and yet the Papiſis are made the Objects of 

this Bill, and Thoſe Civil Enemies who are Protefiants are entirely left out of it? 

At leaſt, Is not here plainly, Inequality and Partiality in this Proceeding ? Whe- 
ther Theſe Perſons are to be left out of it, or not, I cannot yet judge. That will 

depend entirely upon the Sentiments of the Members of Both Houſes; every One 

of which has a Right to propoſe any Clauſe of Amendment to it: though I am apt 
to think, They who make moſt Noiſe with this Ohjection, will be the of Perſons 
to propoſe or approve the Clauſe. But to come to the Point, 

1 do, and muſt, acknowledge, that the Proteſtant Nonjurors (conſidered as a Body ) 
are Avowed, Direct, Enemies to our preſent Civil Setlement. I own that, as Such, 
They may juſtly be guarded againſt; and that They may juſtly have ſuch a Mulct, 
as is now propoſed, laid upon Them. But Imuſt deny, that the doing it in this 
Bill, would at all help to vindicate the Bill from the Charge of Ferjeention. This, 


I deſire, 


ion for a State to guard againſt Conſcientious Perſons, who, as ſuch, are Enemies to 
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I deſire; may be conſidered; and that We may not dwell upon Morde, but upon 
Things. I would aſk therefore, hy, and upon V hat Ground, are Theſe Perſons | 
Noz ? We muſt take Men according to their conſtant Profeſſions, and ſuppoſe 
Them in general ſincere, as We cannot doubt but Many of this Body are. And 
if You aſk Them themſelves, They profeſs ſolemnly, That it is the Fear of God, 
and the Conſcience of Duty to Him, which make Them ſo: That their Non- 
allegiance to the Preſent Cuil Eſtabliſhment, is a Principle of Conſcience and Reli- 
gion, not a Point of Worldly Politicks, or a Punctilio of Honour only; and founded 
upon a Principle, which, however groundleſs and weak beyond Expreſſion, i is in- 
terwoven into their Syſtem of Religion and Worſhip. Now then, Put theſe Perſons 
into the Bill: And what follows? Why, You fine and puniſh Perſons, who, out 
of a Conſcientious Fear of God, are Civil Enemies; whoſe Inward Principle of Re- 
ligion makes Them Enemies; and whoſe Civil Enmity reſults from their Conſcience. 
Does not the Otyeftion then, ſtill remain, that This is Perſecution? if it be Perſect- 


it. But I hope, You ſee plainly, by this very Infance, which comes from Your- 
ſelves, that You have a Right to guard againſt Thoſe Civi/ Enemies, who are ſo 
from an Inward Principle of Religion, as well as any Others; and that, if this can 
be ſo, in the Caſe of the Body of Nonjurors; (as your preſent Ohjection ſuppoſes ;) it 
may as truly be ſo, in the Caſe of N Me: the Argument of "ene being 
_ equally to be applied to Both. * 
But there is another Part of the preſent Objefiion—That this D; Fring Treat- 
ment of Civil Enemies, of whoſe Enmity We are equally certain, if it be not a 
Proof of the perſecuting Spirit of this Bill; yet it may be a good Prof of its Par- 
 tiality; and conſequently, of its Injuftice, in ſome degree. I have already acknow- 
ledged, that the Proteſtant Nonjurors are certainly Enemies to our Civil Setlement. 
They do not pretend to deny it. They pay double Taxes, for the Sake of it. They 
have their Religious Meetings, i in which either the Pretender is expreſly prayed 
for; or at leaſt, K. George and his Family wholly left out. T hey talk, and write, 
and publiſh what They write, (as far, and in ſuch Manner, as is conſiſtent with 
e own Safety,) in Defence of the Pretender Right, and in Support of his Cauſe. 
"Theſe Things are Notorious. And I mention theſe Particulars, as ſuch Proofs of 
an Avowed Civil Enmity, as belong to Them, as well as the Papyts; and as . 
ſufficient to remove all Doubt, if any can be, of an Avowed, Civil Enmity in Both. 
But then, We muſt be ſo juf, as to own ſome Difference in the Nature of this 
Enmity; and that, if there be the ſame Certainty of that Enmity for the preſent, 
yet there is not ſuch an Inveteracy, ſuch a Rancour, ſuch a Deſperateneſs of Cure, 
belonging to it. Could You but convince a Protęſtant Nonjuror, of the Weakneſs 
and Groundleſſneſs of that one Principle, That God has abſolutely appointed ſuch 
a particular Form and Succeſſion of Civil Government, from which, upon no 
Account, there may be a Departure; generally ſpeaking, You have little elſe to 
do. As far as his Worſhip, or his Form of Church-Government, is concerned, He 
will not much demurr. He cannot but allow that, whatever Jealouſies He may 
have of ANY Proteflant King, He muſt have many more, and ſtronger, concern- 
ing EVERY Popiſb One. But in a Papi, You have not only to combat and 
overcome that ſame Principle, or ſomething of the ſame Tendency ; but You 
have the unrelenting Force of Bigotry, the unyielding Zeal for a different Church, 
the unmoveable Devotion to a differing Worſhip, to fight againſt. For all Theſe 
He has, added to what Other Nonjurors have; and all backed with the flattering 
a Hope of meriting Reward, by his Conſtancy; and with the Fear of all the Threat- 
nings of his Superiars, if He draws back, Theſe Differences in the Two forts of 
Men 
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Men may furnith a plauſible Argument, Why it may not be Unequal, Imprudent, 
or Impolitick, at leaſt to begin þr/? with That ſort, who are the more determined, 
the more rancorous, and the more deſperate Civil Enemies of the Tao. But how- 
ever this be, it is no Argument againſt doing One Thing, that Another, which 
might as juſtly be done, 1s not likewiſe propoſed ; ; no Manner of Proof, that it is 
wrong to mulct the Papyfts, becauſe You do not at the ſame mulct the Prozeftant 
Nonjurors. On the contr: ary, If it be right todo Both; it is ig ht, at leaſt, to do 
One. And as every State is Maſter of its own Favours; and No Government 
ſtrictly obliged to be equally ſevere to Every Perſon, to whom it may, of Right, 
be ſo; it may neither be Unjuſt, nor Unpolitick, to make ſo much Diſtinction, 
as to begin with One fort of C Enemies: Nay, I will add, till I fee the Wiſdom 
of the Nation determine otherwiſe, that it may be a great Inſtance of Political 
Prudence ; and poſſibly be of Uſe to the Publick, by the Effect it may have 0 
ſome of the Other ſort of Civil Enemies, who are thus ſpared | in it. 

I ſhall only add, that Our Leg! iſlators knew that Nonjurors, as well as Pap its, 


A were in the laſt Rebellion. Yet in this Act for Regiſtring fates, occaſioned by 


that Rebellion, They thought fit, firſt and immediately, to take Notice of Papiſts 
only; and to lay open Their Eſtates only to the Knowledge, and for the Uſe of the 
Publick, Now, the preſent Bill is nothing, but the Execution (in a very moderate 

degree) of the Expreſs Deſign of that Aci; and therefore, in tlie Nature of it, 


| could at firſt include no Perſons but what were included in That. But if it be 


thought Wiſe and Reaſonable to go farther, the Silence of the Bill, in its firſt Pro- 


| poſal, as to any Others, does not at all hinder but that Others may be thought of, 


either Now, or at a more proper Time. 
Bur it is again urged, That ſuppoſing this Bill to be proved wholly 3 innocent of 
the great Guilt of Perſecution ; yet it may be Oppreſſion ; it may be Hardſhip, thus 
to take away any Part of the Eftates of Papiſts : and upon this Account, be very 
| juſtly oppoſed and condemned. And here I could join with my whole Heart, in 
this Allegation, and rejoice to join in it, if I did not bring it carefully to the 
Touchſtone of the Civil Intereſt of the whole Society. I am 1o ſincere in This, that 
cannot forbear to take this Opportunity to profeſs, That, Were their Religion, 
and their Religious Conduct, only concerned, and our preſent vil £ftabli i/hment not 
immediately affected by it; All the Errors and Abſurdities which, in my Apprehen- | 
| fion, hang like an inſupportable Load both upon their Principles and Worſhip, 
_ ſhould not hinder Me from acknowledging, aud pleading, as far as My Abilities 
would extend, their Right to all Protection in the free Exerciſe of what They 
themſelves account Religion: Let Them, upon this Sappoſition, enjoy the Benefit 
of a Toleration, as extended as They could wiſh; and let All, who would refuſe, or 
envy, it to Them, be for Me eſteemed in Themſelves unworthy of the ſame Hap- 
pineſs. And, as to their Efates, were it poſſible that their Popery, ſincerely em- 
braced by Them, could by any Means be deveſted of its Civil Poyſon, and Civil 
Enmity; Let Them, with my Conſent, keep all their Riches to Themſelves; or 
enjoy their Souls in diſtributing them, as They think fit. Let their Treaſures be 
untouched by Any, but their own Hands; and let them be waſted, if They ſo 
pleaſe, in all the Magnificence of Expence, an Imagination heated by a ſacred Fire 
can invent. Let Them ſquander their Gold away, in the Wanton Luxury and 
8 of Superſtition; and devote it all to that Idol, which, knows how to devour 
Let Them ſend it abroad, to adorn the Shrines and Images of their Favourite 
Der Saints; or to pamper ſtill more the pampered Idleneſs of their Coyſfered Living 
Ones; or to nurſe up an Eternal Succeſſion of the ſame Devoted news] in their 


VoL, III. * > — 


ſons for what I ſay. When J conſider this Deſign, I cannot think it juft to confine 
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Colleges abroad. Be This the Caſe—for Me, They ſhould reſt in quiet; their 
Perſons unmoleſted, and their Treaſures untouched. 
But, on the contrary, If the Caſe be quite otherwiſe, not only with Regard to that 
Civil Enmity which can never be ſeparated from Popery, in our preſent Condition; 
but even with Regard to the Actual Daſtributions of Money from the Papyſts amon 80 
Us: If it be Notorious, that there is no Body of Men, to whom this Money is 
| ſent out, but what 1s itſelf a Body of Civil Enmity to our preſent Conſtitution ; 
that their own Sans and Daughters, educated by it, are taught to pray and at 
againſt our Civil Intereſt; and that there is abroad a Pretender to the Crown, to 
whoſe Support great Sums of it are immediately appropriated : It becomes a Cu 
Qugſtion entirely, and appears, upon this firſt ſhort View, not only No Oppreſſon, 
but a reaſonable Thing, that of That Treaſure which is ſo liberally deſtined to be 
ſent out for our Civil Deſtruction, ſome Part ſhould be ſeized for our Civil Secu. 
rity; and that They, who are perpetuating and keeping up our Pears by their 
Money, (even when They appear molt Quiet, and Every other Inſtrument of their 
| Enmity 1 is at Reſt,) ſhould ſuffer Something in that very Article, which is an Eu- 
gine of ſo great Danger to our vil Eſtabliſhment ; if it were only for this Reaſon, 
that They may have ſo much the 4% left, to negotiate the Total Ruin of our 
CIVIL Conſtitulion. This alone is ſufficient to take off the Force of the Objection, 
though i it bea Conſideration which offered itſelf only en paſſant. But, as ſeveral In= 
ances are given, of the Hardſhip of the preſent Propoſal, by Thoſe who make the 
 Objettion; 1 muſt only now promiſe to fate Them All, as I proceed; and to weigh 
| Them carefully againſt the Hard/bips, on the other Side, which the hole Commu- 
nity, and the Civil Efabliſhment, may complain of. For I know of no Better, 1 nor 
: indeed, ny other Rule than Wi, to 80 i in Velions of this Nature. 
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"HE Objection, 1. am now 3 againſt the Bill for raiſing a Sum of 
| Money upon the Eflates of Papiſts amongſt Us, is this, That, though it may 
not t be Perſecution, yet it may be an Oppręſſive, Hard, and Unjuft Bill. For Inſtance, 
It is aſked, Is it not Hard and Unjuſt, to deal thus with a Body of Men, upon Oc- 
caſion of a Conſpiracy, in which They do not ſeem to be perſonally concerned; 
which is not Their Conſpiracy i in the Formation or Execution of it; or in which 
They appear to bear no Part? As to this Point, How far Any of that Body are 
known to be actually engaged in the late Deſign, I will not yer enter into it. 
Nor indeed, can I forbear to acknowledge it to be a Circumſtance of very ſmalt_ 
_ Conſideration, upon the preſent Subject, in my Opinion: And J will give my Rea- 


my Thoughts to the Perſons here in England, actually known and diſcovered to be 
engaged in it. Such a Procedure would be but of little Conſequence to the Interef 
of our Civil Conſtitution; becauſe it is as certain that Many are engaged in it, Who 
are not publickly known, and cannot legally be called upon to anſwer for it, as it 
is that Thoſe are engaged in it, who can be proved to all Mankind fo to be. Much 
leſs can J think it juſt to my Country, to confine my Thoughts, upon this Occa- 
fion, to ſuch as can be legally convicted of this Guilt, becauſe This would ſtill 
more diſappoint all the Hopes of ever putting ourſelves into a ſecure Condition. 
And what weighs lo . With Me, gun —— our Thoughts 


28 
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after this Manner, is the Difference of This Caſe from other Criminal Caſes; not 


only in the immediate Importance of it to the hole Community, but in the Na- 
ture of the Thing itſelf, 


For what is This We are ſpeaking of? Is it a ſingle Ac only; a ſudden In- 
ſtance of Wrong or Violence, like the Crimes of One Subject againſt Another ? Is it 
a Deſign of Yefterday, formed, taken up, and attempted to be executed, juſt Note 


only? No. If it were, I would allow, I would contend, that it was Unjuft, in the 


higheſt Degree, to touch the Hair of the Head, or ſo much as One Farthing, bo- 
longing to Any one not perſonally proved to be engaged in it. But when I weigh 


the Hardſbip complained of, upon ſome Perſons, againſt the Hard/bips a II hole 
Country complains of, at their Hands; I find it thus. This is an Invelerate Sore; 


a Defign againſt our very Being, as a Free Nation; and a Defion, that never yet 


was aſleep ſince the Excluſion of the Popiſb Line; and a Plot, every Moment in 
Agitation, (to look no higher) from the Revolution to this Hour. I look upon 
every individual Attempt, or Tendency towards it, not as a Di/tin&# Deſign, but only 


as a Branch of That One Continued Conſpiracy; ; and as a Diſcovery of That One 


Never- ceaſing, Uninterrupted, Sworn Purpoſe of reſtoring that Line. I conſider 


it, as 1 would One of the Eruptions of Fire from Veſuvio or Hina. It is itſelf very 
terrible, and may prove fatal to all around it. But if it does not; or if the Country 
be not wholly laid waſte by what breaks looſe ; yet it is an Indication of Some- 
thing ſtill more terrible under Ground. If the Ib abitents are guarded againſt this 


Eruption, yet They have the uncomfortable Knowledge that there is a Maſs of 
Deſtruction, compacted and pent up for Them in the Bowels of the Earth. There 


the Magazine ſtill lies, inceſſantly heaving and labouring for Vent, and contriving 
(if J may fo ſpeak) certain Ruin, far and wide, whenever all its Force ſhall be 
collected and ripe for Execution. If it were a thing poſſible in Nature, who can 
doubt but that All the Care of the Inhabilants of thoſe Parts would be turned ſolely 
to the Cure of the Grand Evil within; ; without which, Security from any parti- 


cular Eruption, is only a little Delay or Reſpite of their Total Ruin. And fo it 
muſt, and ought to be, in the Political Caſe ; which the Ozher, terrible as it is, does 


but faintly repreſent. For in This, All Pofterity is intereſted, and the Happimeſs © 


of Generations yet unborn infinitely concerned. You guard againſt a particular 


Attempt : and ſo far, You do well. But if You go no farther, and negle& that 


| Conftant Conſpiracy, which is as evident as this Attempt, and to which this Attempt 


itſelf was only a Machine, or Experiment of Execution; You had almoſt as good 


fold your Arms to ſleep again. All your Guarding can come to no more than a 


ſhort Reprieve from Death; a ſhort Delay only of that Civil Death, which i is as 


inevitable, without farther Care, as Natural Death itſelf. To proceed, 
This General, Uninterrupted Deſign, what is it? You force me to repeat, It is 
2 Deſign of extirpating the preſent Proigſtant Poſſeſſors of the Throne. This An= 


__ fwer preſently raiſes another Enquiry : Whoſe Affair is this Grand Deſign? Who 
is He that is to be placed upon it? A Pretender—A Papi. Not only a Papi ift, 
but a Bigoted Papiſt; devoted to Popery, in Oppoſition to Proteſtantiſm; and a 


| Bigot out of the Reach even of the Politichs of this World to hide, or colour over. 


Who are They who encourage Him abroad? The Great Ecclefiaſtical Father, and 


Head of the POPISH Religion, and his Eccleſiaſtical Council; by their Advice, 
by their Money, and by their Intereſt. Whoſe great Concern, Deſire, and En- 
deavour, muſt this Work be? It is impoſſible, in the Nature of the Thing itſelf, 


but that the Body of the Papiſis muſt have their Hearts, and their Purſes, and their 
whole Strength, dedicated to it. Nay I will venture to affirm, This never was 
denied by Themſelves, or ever doubted of by Others, till this Bill made it worth 


while 
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| Colleges abroad. Be This the Caſe for Me, They ſhould reſt in quiet; their 
Perſons unmoleſted, and their Treaſures untouched. 

But, on the contrary, If the Caſe be quite otherwiſe, not only hh Regard to that 
Civil Enmity which can never be ſeparated from Popery, in our preſent Condition; 

but even with Regard to the Actual Dy/?r;bations of Money from the Papiſis amon oſt 
Us: If it be Notorious, that there is no Body of Men, to whom this Money is 
ſent out, but what is itſelf a Body of Civil Enmity to our preſent Conſtitution ; 
that their own Sons and Daughters, educated by it, are taught to pray and act 
againſt our Civil Intereſt ; and that there is abroad a Pretender to the Crown, to 
whoſe Support great Sums of it are immediately appropriated : It becomes a C 
Queſtion entirely, and appears, upon this firſt ſhort View, not only No Oppreſſ;n, 
but a reaſonable Thing, that of That Treaſure which is ſo liberally deſtined to be 
| ſent out for our Cjv// Deſtruction, ſome Part ſhould be ſeized for our Civil Secu- 
rity; and that They, who are perpetuating and keeping up our Fears by their 
Money, (even when They appear moſt Quiet, and Every other Inſtrument of their 
Enmity 1 is at Reſt,) ſhould ſuffer Something in that very Article, which is an En- 


gine of ſo great Danger to our Civil Eſtabliſhment ; if it were only for this Reaſon, 


that They may have ſo much the leſs left, to negotiate the Total Ruin of our 
_ CIVIL Confiituiion. This alone is ſufficient to take off the Force of the Objeftion, 
though it be a Conſideration which offered itſelf only en paſſant. But, as ſeveral In- 

ſtances are given, of the Hardſhip of the preſent Propoſal, by Thoſe who make the 
| Ohjettion; I muſt only now promiſe to fate Them All, as I proceed; and to weigh 
Them carefully againſt the Hardſhips, on the other Side, which the J/bole Commu- 
_ nity, and the Civil Eftabliſhment, may complain of. For I know of no Better, nor 

indeed, any other Rule than Ts, to go * in Weſton of this Nature. 
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Tun. Objection, I : am now conſidering, againſt the Bill for raifing a [TN of | 
Money upon the Efates of Papi/ts amongſt Us, is this, That, though it may 
not be Perſecution, yet it may be an Oppręſſtve, Hard, and Unjuft Bill. For Inſtance, 
It is aſked, Is it not Hard and Unjuſt, to deal thus with a Body of Men, upon Oc- 
cCaſion of a Conſpiracy, in which They do not ſeem to be perſonally concerned; 
which is not Their Conſpiracy i in the Formation or Execution of it; or in which 
They appear to bear no Part? As to this Point, How far Any of that Body are 
known to be actually engaged in the late Deſign, I will not yer enter into it. 
Nor indeed, can ] forbear to acknowledge it to be a Circumſtance of very ſmall 
Conſideration, upon the preſent Subject, in my Opinion: And I will give my Rea- 
ſons for what I ſay. When conſider this Deſign, I cannot think it juft to confine 
my Thoughts to the Perſons here in England, actually known and diſcovered to be 
engaged in it. Such a Procedure would be but of little Conſequence to the Intereft 
of our Civil Conſtitution; becauſe it is as certain that Many are engaged in it, who 
are not publickly known, and cannot legally be called upon to anſwer for it, as it 
is that Thoſe are engaged in it, who can be proved to all Mankind ſo to be. Much 
| leſs can I think it juſt to my Country, to confine my Thoughts, upon this Occa- 
ſion, to ſuch as can be legally convicted of this Guilt, becauſe This would {till 
more diſappoint all the Hopes of ever putting ourſelves into a ſecure Condition. 
And what weighs ſo powerfully with Me, againſt confining our Thoughts 
after 
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after this Manner, is the Difference of This Caſe from other Criminal Caſes; not 
only in the immediate Importance of it to the hole Community, but in the Na- 
ture of the Thing itſelf. 

For what is This We are ſpeaking of? Is it a ſingle Act only; a ſudden In- 
ſtance of Wrong or Violence, like the Crimes of One Subject againſt Another ? Is it 
a Deſign of Yeſterday, formed, taken up, and attempted to be executed, juſt Now. 
only? No. If it were, I would allow, I would contend, that it was Unjuf, in the 
higheſt Degree, to touch the Hair of the Head, or ſo much as One H. \arthing, be- 


longing to Any one not perſonally proved to be engaged in it. But when I weigh 
the Hardſhip complained of, upon ſome Perſons, againſt the Hardſhips a I hole 
Country complains of, at heir Hands; I find it thus. This is an Inveterate Sore ; 

a Defion againſt our very Being, as a Free Nation; and a Deion, that never yet 
Was aſleep ſince the Excluſion of the Popiſh Line; and a Plot, every Moment i in 
Agitation, (to look no higher) from the Revolution to this Hour. I look upon 
every individual Attempt, or Tendency towards it, not as a Dj/tin&t Deſign, but only 
as a Branch of That One Continued Conſpiracy ; and as a Diſcovery of That One 
Never- ceaſing, Uninterrupted, Sworn Purpoſe of reſtoring that Line. I conſider 
it, as I would One of the Eruptions of Fire from Veſuvio or Eina. It is itſelf very 
terrible, and may prove fatal to all around it. But if it does not; or if the Country 
be not wholly laid waſte by what breaks looſe; yet it is an Indication of Some- 
thing ſtill more terrible under Ground. If the Inhabitants are guarded againſt this 

Eruption, yet They have the uncomfortable Knowledge that there is a Maſs of 
Deſtruction, compacted and pent up for Them in the Bowels of the Earth. There 
the Magapine ſtill lies, inceſſantly heaving and laboufing for Vent, and contriving 
(if I may ſo ſpeak) certain Ruin, far and wide, whenever all its Force ſhall be 
collected and ripe for Execution. If it were a thing poſſible in Nature, who can 
doubt but that All the Care of the Inbabilants of thoſe Parts would be tu rned ſolely 
to the Cure of the Grand Evil within; without which, Security from any parti- 


_ cular Eruption, is only a little Delay or Reſpite of their Total Ruin. And fo it 


| muſt, and ought to be, in the Political Caſe ; which the Other, terrible as it is, does 
but faintly repreſent. For in This, All Poſterity is intereſted, and the Happineſs + 


of Generations yet unborn infinitely concerned. You guard againſt a particular 
| Attempt: and fo far, You do well. But if You go no farther, and neglect that 
Conflant Conſpiracy, which is as evident as this Attempt, and to which this Atrempt 
itſelf was only a Machine, or Experiment of Execution; You had almoſt as good 
fold your Arms to ſleep again. All your Guarding can come to no more than a 
ſhort Reprieve from Death; a ſhort Delay only of that Civil Death, which is as 
inevitable, without farther Care, as Natural Death itſelf. To proceed, | 
This General, Uninterrupted Deſign, what is it? You force me to repeat, Alt is 
a Deſign of extirpating the preſent Prolęſtant Poſſeſſors of the Throne. This An- 
_ fwer preſently raiſes another Enquiry : Whoſe Affair is this Grand Deſign? Who 
is He that is to be placed upon it? A Pretender—A Pap Not only a Papiſt, 
but a Bigoted Papiſt; devoted to Popery, in Oppoſition to Proteſtantiſm ; and a 
Bigot out of the Reach even of the Politicks of this World to hide, or colour over, 
Who are They who encourage Him abroad? The Great Eccleſiaſtical Father, and 
Head of the POPISH Religion, and his Eccleſiaſtical Council; by their Advice, 
by their Money, and by their Intereſt. Whoſe great Concern, Deſire, and En- 
deavour, muſt this Work be? It is impoſſible, i in the Nature of the Thing itſelf, 
but that the Body of the Papiſis mult have their Hearts, and their Purſes, and their 
whole Strength, dedicated to it. Nay I will venture to affirm, This never was 
denied by Themſelves, or ever doubted of by. Others, till this B made it worth 


while 
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while to raiſe the Doubt. If You aſk, How comes This about? What are the 
Maotives and Incentives to it, proper to the Papiſis? I have told You before, The 
Moſives are, All that is dear to Them in this World and the next; The Incentives 
| are, The Knowledge that They ſhall reap from it all the Bleſſings of this Earth; 
and the Belief, that in Heaven their Salvation depends upon their Zeal for it. 
| When All this is evident, and that They only can be the Gainers by the Succeſs of 
this Defgn ; What is it that can ſupport the Doubt any longer? Or, Can it poſſibly 
| be a Reaſon why This may not juſtly be called a Popiſb Deſign, and charged to 

Their Account, whoſe Cauſe, and whoſe Concern it is; merely becauſe Some named 
Proteſtants are miſtaken, and wicked enough to appear as Agents and Counſellers 
| | in it? No. It is ſtill equally, and certainly, a Branch of the One Conſtant Un- 
1 interrupted Conſpiracy againſt the preſent Civil Eſtabli ſhment, carried on by the 
Papiſis, and tending to their Advantage only. 
Il fay not any thing of this ſort, becauſe it is true that No Pap Ae were actually 
engaged in this particular Branch of their General Deſign lately diſcovered. For 
as They are determined in the general Continued Conſpiracy, ſo are They in Every 
Inſtance of putting it in Execution. And in This, We know, there are both 
Great and Small; and of the latter Sort, One particularly, who breathes the old 
Spirit of Popery, and whoſe Correſpondencies run high upon A/afſmations or Poy- 
ſonings, where other Methods might be unſucceſsful : Beſides ſeveral of the Sub- 
jects of this Crown abroad, of the ſame Religion, who are known to afliſt in it, 
both in the Way of Arms and Counſels. But I muſt ſtill profeſs for myſelf, that 
I am much more moved to think the preſent Propoſal reaſonable, upon the Con- 
tant, Uninterrupted, Determined Reſolution and Deſign of that Body of Men ever 
ſince the Revolution, than upon the apprehending of a Few of Them in any par- 
ticular Branch of the Execution of it. Nor do I think it would be at all juſtifiable 
to deal in the Manner propoſed, with the Body of Them, upon the Account of a 
Feu actually engaged, were it not for That Conſideration, that it is in Concurrence 
with the known, general, never-ceaſing Deſign of that Body. | 
The ſame Principle makes Me the leſs moved, when it is farther urged, Þ it 
not Hard and Unjuft that Perſons ſhould ſuffer in any degree, who are not known 
to have been actually engaged, becauſe Some Others of the Same Body may have 
been guilty ? And, Is it not enough for all the Purpoſes of Society, that Men ſuffer 
for Overt-Aets, legally proved againſt Them? and the like. This Objection, 1 
ſhall juſt obſerve, is inconſiſtent with the Former. In That it is pretended and 
profeſt, that if They who have been apprehended in the late Treaſon were Papiſts, 
or the Moſt of them; that then, indeed, it might be reaſonable to deal with that 
Body of Men in the Manner propoſed: But, in This, it is alledged that, ſuppoſing 
Every One of Theſe apprehended, to be Papiſis; yet even then, it would be Hard 
and Unjuft, upon that Account, to lay Difficulties upon Others of that Body, who 
were perſonally innocent, or at leaſt not known to be otherwiſe. And here, if! 
may ſpeak my Sentiments freely, I cannot help joining with the Oꝶjectors in This, 
that if Every Man apprehended were a Papiſt, this would not be in itſelf a ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon for laying Difficulties upon Other Papiſis, not engaged. But then, 
I can by no means ſtop here, as They do. I muſt go on to argue, that it may be, 
and is, {till 7%, notwithſtanding This, to lay Diſcouragements upon a Body of 
Men, who avow That Pretender, for whoſe Sake the Attempt is made; and who 
profeſs thole Principles, which are the Pauxdatios of the T; reaſen, or rather wle Di- 
rect Treaſon itſelf. 
It is very true, that the General Rule, in all 1 Common Caſes of Cjv// Judhe- 


ments, ought. to be ſounded upon Overi-Ads, And che Reaſon 1 is, becauſe Overt- 
AQ; 
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Acts are the only Indications of what deſerves Punithment, in all thoſe Ordmary 
Caſes. But where there are O/her Indications of Civil Enmity, as ſtrong and con- 
vincing as what We ſtritly call Overt-Acis, there the Supreme Power of a Na- 
tion has the ſame Right of guarding againſt, or ſuppreſſing, or curbing that En- 
mity, in the proportion which Prudence directs. And, I pray, Why are the Overi- 
As of any particular Perſon puniſhed? For no other Reaſon, but becauſe the 
_ Civil Community is concerned in, and affected by, Them. For the ſame Reaſon 
therefore, the Avowed Adberence to an Oppoſite Civil Intereſt may juſtly be re- 
ſtrained and curbed in Any Body of Men; and much more indeed, becauſe it is 
of much greater Conſequence and more immediate Danger, than any One Overt- 
AA of any particular Perſon ; as it is a Combination of Many to exert Themſelves, 
and all their Strength, upon every probable Opportunity, in all deſtructive Overt- 
Ads. And then, there is this to be added, that this Combination is of that Nature 
in its Tendency and Deſign, that if it be not looked after, and quelled and guarded 
againſt, as a Combination, it may very probably be too late to do it at all. The 
Overt-Acts it aims at, are of that Moment, that if They ſucceed, the hole Go- 
ernment is deſtroyed; and if They do not fucceed, yet vaſt Miſc 
and a terrible Shock given to every thing valuable in Society. 
Again, It is very true that, (in the Caſe of Treaſon itſelf,) as to Thoſe, who have 
given the Security required to a Government, there can be no judging concerning 
Them but by Overi-Acis properly ſo called, becauſe They have publickly diſ- 
owned all Di/affeftion. But with regard to Thoſe who have not only refuſed to 
diſown all Diſaſfection, but are without Reſerve profeſſedly attached to an oppoſite 
| Civil Intereſt, there is other Ground to go upon. And Overt- Atts, in the Legal 
Senſe, not being at all neceſſary to prove their Crvil Enmity, the Reaſon wholly _ 
ceaſes as to Them; and it becomes not only Juſt, but reaſonable, to guard, in all 
prudent and neceſſary Degrees, againſt the Effects of that Enmity, by damping 
the Spirit, and abating the Strength of Thoſe who harbour it, with the ſole De- 
ſign of bringing it out into Action, upon every Opportunity, © 
And upon this Bottom You have always proceeded. In Reigns long ſince paſt, 
as ſoon as this C Enmity appeared beyond Denial, the Legiſlature thought it 
neceſſary to reſtrain it, by the Terror of Penalties upon that whole Body, ſome 
particular Members of which only had been apprehended in Overt-Acis. Upon 
the fame Ground, You excluded the Popiſb Line from the Throne ; and, in this 
Line, Many who never perſonally broke in upon your Civil Rights. You did not 
ſtay to try Every Individual Branch of it, becauſe the Experiment muſt have 
been fatal. But You conſidered Them as having an Avowed, Determined En- 
mity to your Conſtitution; and an Incapacity of preſerving it. And upon this Ac- 
count, (the Safety of the Publick Society only,) the Sentence juſtly falls upon the 
Uniried, and even upon the Children unborn, And yet the Crown is an Inheri- 
_ tance, limitable only by the Legiſlature; and an Affair of much greater Importance 
and Nicety to touch, than private Property: Which is as much alſo under the 
luſpection and Limitation of the Legiſlature, for the Purpoſes of Humane Society, 
as the Other. And accordingly, upon the ſame Bottom, You of this Age have 
procceded to Acts which affect the Whole Body of Papifts. You have laid upon 
Them Double Taxes, without pretending that They were all perſonally appre- 
hended in Any Overt- Act of Treaſon. You have, after that, ordered a Regiſter of 
their Eſtates, with a View of what is now propoſed ; and that View in ſo many 
Words afferted in the A#: and this, not under pretence that Every One of Them 
hid been perſonally apprehended and proved guilty of Rebellion ; but expreſly, upon 


their Known, Avorved, CIVIL Enmity. This ſhews what the »enſe of the Nation 
Vor. III. ; T | all 


hief is done, 


all along has been , That in your Dealings with ſuch a Body of Men, You are not 
to confine Yourſe lves to the Overt-A#s of Every Individual Perſon amongſt 
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Them; and cannot indeed, without hazarding the Hole for the Sake of an lu- 


ſignificant Circumſtance. _ 
But I do not argue from the Authority either of your Father; in former Ages, 


or of Tourſelves of the preſent : But from the Reaſon of the Thing, which cannot 


fail. And I contend, that, as Overi-AFs themſelves of particular Perſons are 
only puniſhed, becauſe they tend to the Injury and Deſtruction of the Society; fo, 
the Avowed, Certain, Civil Enmity of a Great Body of Men ought, upon the 
ſame Account, much more to be guarded againſt, and reſtrained, before its Over:- 


Acts bring Total Ruin; becauſe it is of infinitely more Importance. It is the 


ſame Indication of Danger to the State 3 and tends to a much more irrecoverable, 


irretrievable Damage. 
And all this being ſo, let the Hardſhip or Tnjuftice of the preſent Propoſal be 
judged of, as it ought to be, from the Good or Evil accruing to the Whole Society. 
Hard and Unjuſt Treatment! You fay. And is it, indeed, Hard, that a Body of 


Known Enemies, enjoying Prote&ion under a Government which They are deter- 


mined to deſtroy ;—that a Body of Men, for whoſe Sake, and for whole Intereſt 
only, Attempts are made againſt it, ſhould once in Thirty-four Years, beſides 
Double Taxes, (which are light enough in thoſe Parts of the Country where Pa- 
fits abound,) be obliged to pay a Moderate Summ towards the Expence of Millions, 
which Their Cauſe, and the Cauſe of Their King, has brought upon that Nation 
which protects Them? But how much Harder {till upon your Country, (and 
think a little upon the Condition of That ſometimes,) if ſuch a Thing be thought 
too Great to attempt, or execute, for the Security of it? And if You can come 
to judge and declare it to be Unrighteous, to put ſuch a Ręfraint upon that Spirit 
of Open Diſaffection to Your Common Civil! Intereſt, and Avowed Affection to 
your greateſt Enemies; Who will have any thing to ſay, when the Seaſon for 


Overt- Acts is come, and the Fatal Stroke is ſtruck, but That it falls deſervedly 


upon Thoſe who foreſaw it, and refuſed to prevent it? Such a Tenderneſs to a 
Body of Determined CIVIL Enemies, as will give Them a Licence to anton in 
Treaſon, and Leiſure to make Themſelves perfect Maſters in the Art of Rebel. 

ling, without Fear of the Succeſs ! What is it, but the moſt pungent Cueliy to 
your Country? For, whilſt the Condition of its Known Enemies is thus made 

ſecure, the Condition of your Country i is, by your own Procedure, rendered Wan 


Uncertain and Unhappy. 
: BRITANNICUS. 


MORO 
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ONE of the moſt plauſible Arguments, upon the Subject now before Us, is 


drawn from the Nezghbouring Government of Holland; which, though ex- 


tending farther indeed, than to the Bil! now depending, yet having been induſ- 


triouſly and zealouſly urged upon the preſent Occaſion, ought therefore, not to 
paſs without a particular Notice.“ That Government, (it is urged,) though Pro- 
« te/tant, has always treated Papiſis after another Manner, than what Britain has 


done; and has found no Inconvenience from it: Which is an Argument that there 
is no Neceſſity for treating Them, as They are treated in Britain; and particu- 


66 larly, 


. 
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& larly, that ſuch Propoſals as That now on Foot, are not founded upon True 


« Political IViſdom.” But They who make this Objeion, unhappily forget, or 


willingly refuſe, to take the leaſt Notice of the Difference in the Condition of 


the Tu Nations, and of the Behaviour of Papiſts in Both. I will mention now 
a few particular Inſtances of this great Difference. And, as Je in Britain had a 
Revolution, to free Us from the Arbitrary Power of a Popiſh King ; and, They in 
Holland made a Revolt from the Tyranny of the Duke d' Alva, and the Govern- 
ment of Spain: This will help us to judge of the Difference the better. In Holland, 
the Papiſts, who were Inhabitants, did uf encourage, or ſupport, the Tyranny of 
the Crown of Spain. In Britain, the Papiſis encouraged and ſupported That of 
K. James the Second. In Holland, the Papiſts joined WITH the Proteſtants, 
AGAINST the Crown of Spain, to bring about the Revolt. In Britain, the 
Papiſis joined WIITH the Crown, AGAINST the Protze/tants, to hinder the Revo- 
lation. In Holland, All Popiſh Claims to the Allegiance of the Subject, are laid 
aſide: Spain itſelf having firſt made a Truce with the Republick ; and ſome Time 
afterwards ſolemnly renounced All Title to the Government, and acknowledged 
It as a Free State, and entered into Publick Alltances with It, as fuch. In B /- 
tain, the Popiſh Claim is {till kept up in an open, viſible and zealous Manner, to 
draw afide the Affections of Popiſh Subjects. In Holland, the Papiſis are under the 
Guidance of the Beſt and moſt peaceable Directors of that Religion; the Magi- 

{tracy having, with a high Hand, exerted their Aulhority to order it fo, and, upon 

one Occaſion, having by a Decree ſhut up all the Popyh Churches, till a Biſhop 


| agreeable to the Sate was ſent from amongſt the Janſeniſis, who are neither ſuch 
| Rigid Bigots, nor ſuch Looſe Caſuifs, as the Feſuits and their Favourers. But in 
Britain, the Papiſis are under the very Wor? Teachers, generally ſpeaking : and 
taught the very Worſt Leflons of Inflexible Diſaffection to the Government, 


Accordingly, In Holland, the Papiſts have been Peaceable and Quiet; In Britain, 


Rancorous and Unquiet Diſturbers of the Government, In that Republick, the 
Papiſis firſt ſhewed Themſelves Friends to the Civil Intereſts of it, before the Go- 
vernment treated Them as Friends: In Our Kingdom, the Papiſis firſt ſhewed 


Themſelves Civil Enemies, not only in profeſt Principles, but actual Conſpiracies, 


before Our Laws treated Them as Enemies; and have gone on ever ſince in the 


fame Way. I will now only add, That in Holland, the Body of Them are Boors, 


or Farmers of the loweſt ſort, little capable of entering into formidable Cabals, 
odr of ſupporting one Another in Them: In Britain, They are Nobility and Gentry, 
who have a great Landed Intergſt, and conſequently, a great Strength: and Part 


| of this often, (in Caſes of Minorities) under the Conduct of Such, as are moſt apt 
| to be devoted to the Popiſb 
perſtition. | 


Hou it comes to paſs that Papiſts There, are in their Civil Capacity better than 


Papits Here, it is not of Importance to this Qye/izon to enquire. The Fact is 
flainly ſo; and was 1o, before this Good Treatment, and before, as well as fince, the 
Setlement of the Republick. But had They at firff adhered to the Tyranny of 


Hain, or had They afterwards come to ſet up the Claim of that Popſh Crown to 
the Government; to profeſs Subjection to any Pretender; to ſupport Him and 
_ afiſt Him; or ſhould They ever come but to appear to be ready to deſtroy the 
preſent Conſtitution of their Country : I allow, indeed, that That State would not 
follow our Methods. I cannot believe that Holland would then be content with 
laying a Double Tax upon Them in our Manner ; or, after repeated Attempts of 
their Civil Enmity, at the End of a Multitude of Years, be ſatisfied with adding 


to That, the Demand of a ſmall Suram of Money. I rather conclude, that As, on 


one 


Civil Intereſt, out of flaming Zeal to the Popiſh Su- 
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ane Hand, That Repudb/ick could not at the Beginning reproach Them, or treat 
Them, as a Body of Civil Enemies; and, on the other Hand, has been too jealous 


of the Spirit of Popery, to grant Them any Toleration by a ſetled Law, or any 
otherwiſe than by Connivance only ; not leaving to Themſelves, nor their Chief 
Head, the Choice of their own Spiritual Directors and Leaders, but keeping Them 
under the Kurb and Awe of Arbitrary Power, properly ſo called: So, upon Sup- 
poſition of their Avowed Civil Enmity, That Government would long ago have 
ſhewn another ſort of a Reſentment againſt Them, than what They have felt 


Here. What is of immediate Concern to the preſent Queſtion, and what I am 


Now juſtified in concluding, is this, That the Conduct of Holland towards the 
Papiſis There, being founded entirely upon the good Behaviour of their Popi;ſh 
Subjects, juſt before, at, and ſince their Revolt from Spain, will furniſh rather the 
contrary Argument than what the preſent Objection urges, vis. Thar, in Our Na- 
tion, where the Behaviour of the Papiſts has been and is quite the contrary, long 
before, at, and fince our Revolt from the Popifh Line, the Conduct of the State to 


Them ought to be quite the contrary likewiſe ; there being nothing, amongſt all 
the Maxims of Political Wiſdom, (which conduQts all Things by the Rule of Pro- 
portion) more certain than Thrs, That a Dyference of Civil Principles and Civil Be. 
haviour in Subjects, requires and Ne a D. Herence 1 in the Bebaviour of a Govern. 
ment towards Them. 


I would fain do Juſtice, before I leave this Subject, to 7 boſe, who, upon any 


Principle, or Pretence, of Policy, or Humanity, oppole the preſent Propoſal; and 
therefore muſt mention Another plauſible Argument made uſe of againſt it: 
vis. That his Procedure may probably have a Bad Influence upon the Behaviour 


of Popiſh Princes and States towards their Protefiant Subjects Abroad; Or, may 


naturally, at length, lead to ſomething very Uneaſy to Protefiant Subjects at 


Home, diſſenting from the Efabliſbed Church. It may be ſaid Abroad, when You 
plead for the Rights of Proteſtant Subjects, that You are not to expect Succeſs, 


| becauſe You treat your Popiſb Subjects Here, more hardly than You uſed to do: 
and it may, on a proper Opportunity, be urged by Some at Home, That this Pro- 


cedure againſt Popiſb Diſſenters, is an Argument, or a Precedent, for the like againſt 


Proteſtant Diſſenters. 
The Anſwer I ſhall give to this i in general, 1s, that T, hey, who, either Abroad or 


at Home, will make uſe of the preſent Procedure to ſo bad a Purpoſe, are Such, 


as will certainly attempt to compaſs the ſame Purpoſe, and act the /ame Part, 
ſuppoſing no ſuch Procedure as This againſt the Papiſis here. The Truth of this 
will more evidently appear from what I have ſtill to anſwer more particularly.” 

1. As to Proteflants, under Popiſb Princes Abroad, if They have ever given the 


55 leaſt Evidence of Civil Diſaffection, whether by Avowed Principles, or any In- 


ſtance of Bad ConduQ, This Procedure Here will.certainly juſtify the ſame Treat- 
ment of Them, in proportion to their Cv! Diſa ifaffeftion. Accordingly, When- 


ever any Interpoſition is made by Proteſtant Powers, in their Favour, the Plea made 
uſe of is, Their Certain Undoubted Afe#ion to the Civil Government of their 
Popiſb Princes: And it is always declared, That Protection is deſired upon no 


other Terms: and that, if They have, in any degree, ſhewn Themſelves Civil 
Enemies, No Interpofition would be made in their Behalf. If any Popiſb Prince 
ſhould, upon This, make Reply, „It is true, indeed, They have given all Proofs _ 


of their Civil Afection, and are undoubtedly Good Subjects: But, becauſe You 


« have laid Difficulties upon Papyfs, merely upon Account of their Civil Diſaf- 
&« fection, and Continued Enmity to your Civil Government; I will therefore lay 


the Same, or More, upon my Protgſtant Subjects, who are Not Civil Enemies. 


6 merely 
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« merely becauſe They are Proteſtants in Religion: This would only ſhew, that 
He was reſolved and determined to do the Thing, againſt all Right, becauſe He 
makes uſe of an Argument, which in itſelf leads to the very contrary, For this is 
likewiſe to be taken in to the Account, that this Procedure againſt Papi/ts, upon 
a Civil Account only, is itfelf fo far from leading to fuch a Treatment of Prote- 
fants, that it naturally leads to the very contrary, upon the fame Ci Reaſons ; 
the Difference of Behaviour due to Civil Friends and Cui Enemies, being the 
Foundation of this whole Procedure. If any Popiſb Prince ſhould go farther, and 
ſay, „Since You make uſe of a Religious Tef, a Declaration againſt Tranſubſan- 
« zation, to bring Difficulties upon your Popiſb Subjects; J will uſe the ſame Me- 
« thod, and oblige my Proteſtant Subjects to declare for T; ranſubfiantiation, under. 
« the ſame Penalties:“ The Anſwer 1 is, That the Argument is certainly right, if 
your Proteſtant Subjects have given You Proofs of their Civil Diſaffection; and if 
This be the propereſt Te/ to diicover who are Proteſtants, in order to guard againſt 
Them, as Civil Enemies only. If this be the Caſe, We muſt allow it, and in- 
terpoſe no farther. But, No ſuch Thing. The Popiſb Princes never lay this to 
their Charge. On the contrary, They allow Them to be Good (unſuſpectedly 
Good) Subjects; and therefore cannot draw ſuch an Argument from a Procedure 
Here; which itſelf would teach Them, not This, but Another Leſſon, of a very 
different Sort. Let me now add, That, Contrary to what is pretended in this 
Objection, it rather ſeems probable, that This Procedure will have a good Effect 
upon the Popiſb Princes Abroad; and, by ſhewing Them You are in carneſt, will 
render effectual Thoſe Sollicitations, for the Common Rights of their Protęſtant 
Subjects, which, hitherto, for want of ſuch an Argument, have proved very weak 
and ineffectual. If the Tenderneſs ſhewn to Papits Here has hitherto had no Ef- 
fect, even to procure Juſtice to Prozeftants Abroad, but has rather been imputed to 
our own Fears and Weakneſs ; Then, to ſhew Them by this Beginning, that We 
are not afraid to treat Them as Civ Enemies, will * work a different 
Effect. 

2. As to Proteſtant Diſſenters at Home, the ſame 1 18 bent If Pro- 
teftant Diſſenters come to be Enemies to the Civil Conſtitution; that Civ Conſti- 
tution has a Right to act againſt Them, as ſuch. But as long as They are 
Avowed Friends to the preſent Civil Eſtabliſhment; ſhould any Man ſtand up 

and ſay, Vour having laid a Burthen Hereigſore upon Papiſts, only becauſe They 
are Civil Enemies, is a Reaſon or Precedent for your laying Now the ſame upon 
Proteſtants, who are zealous Friends to the ſame Civil Eſtabliſhment, to which 
the Others are puniſhed for being Enemies; I ſay, He would ſhew both the 
Strength of his Reſolution to oppreſs, and the Weakneſs of his Skill in Argument, 
at the ſame time. For, I muſt repeat it, That the Argument from this Precedent. 
leads quite another Way. The dealing thus with ſome Men becauſe They are 
Enemies, is a Reaſon for dealing (not Thus, but quite Otherwiſe) with Other Men, 
who are Friends: Enmity and F N being the Foundation of Dyerent Treats 

ment, and not of the Same. 

Nor would it be at all to the bunt to ſay, (if i it ak be —_ proved,) 
that They, or their Forefathers, were HERETOFORE Enemies to the Civil Go- 
vernment, whilſt it remained undoubted that They had a true Affection for the 
PRESENT Civil Setlement ; which is the great Concern of a Nation. It would 
be no better than the Hungry Malice of the Hoff, who, when He could not charge 
the Lamb with any Injury done by Himſelf, had Recourſe to this Retroſpe# Diſ- 


; afeftion, and eat him up, becauſe He and the Lamd's Father had had a Varrel 
long before the Lamb was bom. —— 
Vol.. III. U | But 
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But if Any will ſtill urge, that this Procedure will furniſh a Pretence ; and it is 
upon Pretences that the Worſt of Evils are founded: For Inſtance, You ſay, This 
Body of Men are Civil Enemies, and Others will ſay the fame of Another: and 
Iniquity will be multiplied: I anſwer, There is an End of all Proceedings, if this 
Way of Arguing be once allowed. For, ſee the Conſequence—You muſt not 
throw off the Power of a Prince, who is a Real Tyrant, or who ſets his own Will 
above all your Laws; becauſe Others, ſome time or other, may pretend This of a 
Prince, who is far from it, and throw Him off likewife. You muſt not defend 

yourſelves againſt Murtherers, or Certain Enemies of any ſort ; becauſe Some may 
miſtake, and at another time eſteem Them to be Such Enemies, who are Not ſo, 
and wrongfully moleſt Them. Need I ſpend a Word to ſhew the Meafneſs of 
ſuch Allegations; or to prove that Every thing Fitting, Reaſonable, Juſt, Equi- 
table, is to be done by Us; notwithſtanding many things of the very contrary 
ſort may be done by Others, under the Pretence of the ſame Juſtice and Equity ; 
and that ſuch Conſequential M/chrefs, ariſing from the Malignity of Wicked, or 

the Miſtakes of Weak, Men, cannot be guarded againſt, and ought not to be the 
Meaſure of Political Proceedings? 8 „ . 

I have wearied You and Myſelf upon this Subject: But T have ſtill a Word or 
two to add. The End of the preſent propoſed Bill is not to provoke or irritate 
ſuch a Body of Men, as the Papiſts are. It is not the Intereſt of the Government, 
nor of any true Proteflant, to do That, for the Sake of raifing an inconſiderable 
Summ of Money. And that it is not the Deſign will more appear, when it comes 
to be ſeen that This Propoſal is far from taking from Them what the Rigour of 
former Laws allows to be demanded ; and at the ſame time, is tempered with a 
Benignity, which does, in ſeveral Inſtances, give Eaſe and Security to Many of this 
Body of Men. But the End, and Uſe, appear to be, That, from ſuch a Beginning, 
They, and their Allies, and Friends, at Home and Abroad, may ſee, We are in 
earneſt ; That all future Attempts, both Here, and from Foreign Parts, of diſturb- 
ing and ruining our preſent Setlement, may be diſcouraged, by the Aſurance gi- 
ven by this Procedure, that an Account will be required of Thoſe, whoſe Cauſe is | 
the Occaſion of them, and whoſe Pretender is to gain by them: and that, if T, hey 


| pleaſe, This may open a Way to Them, (if ſuch a Way there be in N ature) to 


obtain and ſhew a Better Spirit, and to propoſe a Method of Security, on their Part, 
to a Nation, which has given Them repeated and long-ſtanding Proofs of Good- 
nature and Temper. Till ſuch a Method can be found, I am obliged, for the 
Safety of my Country, to argue as I have done through this Subject: But if ſuch a 
Method can be fixed, I am ſure I ſhall be ready to contend for it, with a Pleaſure, 
which will more than make Amends for the Uneaſineſs J have felt, in pleading for 
what is in any Degree grzevous to any Man, or Body of Men: To which nothing 
indeed could have reconciled Me, but that Maxim, (Supreme above All in Policy, ) : 
That True Good-nature and Univerſal Tenderneſs to our Country, is not to yield to 
a Falſe Good-nature, and a Partial Tenderneſs to any Members of it; but to over- 
rule, and govern our ſtrongeſt Inclinations to Them. I live in Hopes ; but I am 
not yet able to fee ſuch a Method. The Inflance of Holland may certainly dire& 
our Papiſts to lay a Foundation for This,in their own Conduci; but otherwiſe, cannot 
at all help Us towards the Remedy We are ſeeking. And till That is found, 7. hoſe 
Gentlemen, who are, and have ever been, truly zealous for the Excluſion of the 
Whole Line of Popiſb Princes from the Inheritance to the J. hrone, not becauſe 
Every One had been tried, but becauſe that Tryal would probably be the Ruin of 
our Community; mult ſurely allow the ſame Right and Prudence, in ſhewing Our- 
ſelves determined to diminiſh the Power of Popiſb Subjects, (attached to the fame 
5 Intereſt,) 
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Intereſt,) in Proportion to the Danger and Miſchief ſuch Subjects, in their Station, 


may probably, or do certainly, bring upon the ſame Community: The Ground of 
Both being juſt the ſame, in proportion to their Stations and Conditions. 
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HAVE learnt, from a Careful Obſervation of the Conduct of Some Men 
amongſt Us, to make as great a Difference between the Liberty of finding 
Fault, and the Art of finding Fault ; as there is between the Ce of a Right, and 
the Abuſe of it. The Former is the Privilege of Every Freeman, in a Free Coun- 
try: The Latter is the Reſult of a DiſÞoſition, determined to ſerve its own private 
Purpoſes by the Help of this Noble Privilege, and joined with a Capacity of doing 
it in the moſt dextrous Manner. In our own Country, All Civil Freedom itſelf 
ſubſiſts in the higheſt Degree, by that very Freedom of Speech, which often, 
through Miſtake or Malice, attacks Thoſe who protect it. Liberty of finding 
Fault, is in a peculiar Senſe the Birthright of Britiſh Freeborn Subjects. Nor 
| ſhall it ever be any Argument with Me, to oppreſs or ſtifle this Liberty, that it is 

abuſed. Nay, If it ſometimes becomes Exorbitant Licentiouſneſs ; 1 will no more 
admit This Exorbitance to be a Reaſon for taking it away, when it happens not to 
pleaſe or ſerve the Perſons, or the Cauſe, to which I with well; than 1 will plead 

for cutting out Men's Tongues, becauſe They talk too freely of what They under- 
ſtand nothing of. If any thing be found fault with, let it be defended, if it can. 
If it cannot be defended, let it go on to be found fault with. The Cure of what 1s 

Evil in all this, (except in Caſes of the higheſt Immediate Malignity to the Sate), 
is only to lie in every Man's own Breaſt. And if he has Conſcience, or Honour, 
or Innate Probity, He will naturally govern his Liberty by that Common Good 
which ought to be his Aim. If He has neither Conſcience, nor Probiiy, nor Un- 
derſtanding ; Yet, let not a Common Righi ſuffer, through the Ungovernable Ini- 
quity, or Undiſtinguiſhing Weakneſs, of Particular Perſons. Freedom of Speech, 
or the Liberty of the P/ %, (which is only a Conveyance of that Speech to Multi- 
tudes whom the Voice cannot reach) often does Miſchief. This is certain. But 
let It be once taken away, under what Pretence ſoever; and how much greater 

M. ſehrefs muſt follow? All the M. ſchieſs, of Dartkneſs 1 in the Intellectual World, of 
Baſeneſs in the Moral World, and of Slavery 1 in the Political World. Where-ever 
this Liberty has been wholly oppreſſed; in 7hoſe Countries, Every Species of True 

Freedom has been oppreſſed, and lies buried in the ſame Grave with it. Where- 

ever It has been zouched, the Evils I have now named have in proportion advanced 
| nearer and nearer: and whenever it ſhall again be touched, They will again ad- 

vance; and with Them the Hazard of Every thing valuable in the Rational or 

(Civil Life of Man. And methinks, Thoſe who are unwilling this Noble Privi- 
lege of finding fault ſhould be loſt from the Earth, ſhould, for the ſake of their 
Darling Right itſelf, keep Themſelves within ſuch Bounds, and under ſuch Re- 
ſtrictions, as that there may be ſome Appearance of Decency, and now and then 
ſome little Tokens given of a Publicł (more than a Private) Spirit, in what they do; 
leſt Continued Provocations, and Mutual Exaſperations, ſhould end, at laſt, in what 
will equally hurt every Member of the Commonwealth. 


* This Letter was the IutroduBion to An Abſtract of Mr. Layer's Trial; which: was s given by Britannicus 1 in this and 
ſome tollowing Numbers of The London Journal, 


When 
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When this Freedom becomes the Spirit of Finding fault ; and this Spirit ſo ins 

dulged, that Not One thing done by an Adminiſtration is allowed to be Good ; 
What can be the Conclufion, but that This is not the Generous Liberty of Free Sub- 
jects, but the Narrow Licentiouſneſs (for nothing is more Narrow than Licentiouſ. 
neſs) of Cyntracted Souls? Becauſe, as there is No Adminiſtration upon Earth ſo 
perfect, as to commit No Faults ; ſo there is No Adminiſtration ſo abſolutely Bad, 
as not to do Se Good Things, When Every Trivial Occurrence, Every Org;- 
nary Matter, or Accidental Event, is made the Subject of the fame Qutcries, pur- 
ſued with the ſame I/armth, and handled with the ſame Impetugſity of Zeal, as if 
they were the moſt Extraordinary and Terrible Appearances ; What can Je think, 
who hear of This at a diſtance, but that This is the Humour and Peeviſbneſs, and 
not the Privilege, of Finding fault? Who could have thought it poilible, that the 


Non: publication of Mr. Layer's Trial before Tueſday, Jan. 20, could have furniſhed 


out Matter for this Shirit to eaſe itſelf upon? And yet, Hithout Doors, the Con- 


verſation of Men has entertained itſelf, with as great Heat and Paſſion upon this 


Head, as upon Any whatſoever. It has been aſked a Thouſand times, / by is it 


not publiſhed, for Our Satisfaction? And (if it were not a little like the nature 
of the Hhirit I am ſpeaking of, I would add), Chiefly by Such, as appeared already 
reſolved Not to be ſatisfied with it, when it ſhould come out. Nay, it has been 
urged by Some of our Cofee-houſe Debaters, as I have been informed, That This 


ought to be enquired into, in a Higher Place That there was ſome latent Trick, 


or Deſign, in this Delay ;—That there are Ugly Suſpicions of its being an Affected, 
as well as an Unneceſary, Delay. When They are told, that by the Law, it was 
' wholly in the Breaſt of the Lord Chief Fuſtice, whether Any Notes could be taken 
of it, or whether Any Pwication of it ſhould ever be made; that however, It 


was ordered as faſt as it could; that ſome Time was taken up in the tranſcribing 
it from the SHort- hand Minutes, which could be done only by the Vriter himſelf; 

that after That, it was abſolutely neceflary to ſend it to All the Judges concerned; 
and after Them, to the King's Counſel ; and after Them, to the Pr:ſoner”s Coun- 


ſel, that They might ſee that Nothing was inſerted but what truly paſſed; and 


chiefly, that it came out, in as ſhort a Time from the Convictian of the Priſoner, as 


Any Tryal of a like Length ever did; and in a ſborter Time than Any that could 


be named: All This does not ſatisfy Them, becauſe it may be ſtill true, that it 
might poſſibly have come out before ; that is, if the Short-band Writer, and Fudges, 


and Counſel on both Sides, and Miniſters interpoſing, had had nothing elſe but 


this ſingle Affair before Them, and had ſet Themſelves Day and Night to labour 
in it, without any Neceſſity or good End, there was certainly a Natural Poffibility 
of its being publiſhed ſooner. But, What End of Fault finding, if Tris be the Me- 
h; And this, in a Caſe, which never yet, I believe, once, in the moſt import- 
ant Tryals in our World, (as far as the Memory of Man can reach back), was 
made the Subject of any ſuch Concern at all: and in which None in the Admini- 
tration had the leaſt Argument, from Uſage or Reaſon, to intereſt Themſelves ſo 
much as it appears They have done, for the quick Satisfaction of the World. 
The Reader will have before Him, in This and ſome following Papers, a Faitb- 


Jul and Full Account of Every thing Material which paſſed on Both Sides, at the 


forementioned Tryal, diveſted of all Unneceſſary Intricacies, and laid open to the 


| Capacities of A who have Common Senſe. And as it is too probable, that the 
fame Spirit, which has already diſcovered ſo much of a Reſolution of Cavilling, will 


go on to make a farther Uſe of what is now publiſhed, to the Purpoſes of Diſſa- 
tigſaction in Some, and Diſaſſetion in Others; ] deſign, as ſoon as this Account is 
compleated, in the Courſe of theſe Papers, freely and impartially to ſpeak my 
— MhaoateFedotetacalfh — Thoughts 
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Thoughts concerning All the Obje&#rons or Difficulties ariſing upon any Part of it, 
as far as I can become acquainted with them; and to make, as far as I am able, 
the proper Reflections upon the molt material Circumſtances of the ///þole. 


BRITANNICUS. 
LETTER XXIII. LoxDOoN Journar, March 2, 1722. 


'N my laſt, I laid myſelf under a Promiſe *, That, if any material Obje&79ns, or 
D iſatisfa&iions, ſhould ariſe upon the Subjed of Mr. Laye!'s Tryal, I would 
give them a fair and full Conſideration. But I muſt do that Juſtice to the 
Porld, as well as to the Court which tried Him, that ſince the Publication of that 
Tryal, I have not been able to hear of one fingle Ininuation againſt the Guilt of 
the Priſoner, or the Impartiality of his Judges, or Proſecutors, Even that firſt 
Old Imputation, that his ot Confeſſion was produced to condemn Him, again all 
Faith and Promiſe, ſeems to have died away by degrees; and to have been dropt 
by all Perſons of Common Senſe, who have had Time to be ſatisfied that it was, at 
firſt, in Fadi, a mere invented Calumny: and to reflect, and conclude, that it could 
not be otherwiſe than an Invention, from the Nature of the Thing itſelf. All 
who know any Thing of the Afairs of Government, muſt judge it impoſſible that 
Such a Promiſe could be made, in a Caſe, in which the great Concern of Thoſe, 
who are the Guardians of the Publick, is not to know the particular Story of an 
Under-workman, drefled up by Himſelf, which is of no Importance towards the 
preventing the Effects of the Whole Conſpiracy, or the puniſhing the Chief Leaders 
of it; but to diſcover the Depths of it, and to trace out the Superior Springs of 
Action, which ſet the Lower Wheels to work, and directed all the e Under- 
motions of the Whole Machine. 
It is univerſally therefore allowed, that Mr. Layer was fairy and equitably 
tried, and juſtly condemned. No One New ſays otherwiſe. He was guilty un- 
doubtedly. But then, it 7s added, It does not appear from 7his Tryal, but that He 
ſtood alone by Himſelf, and was deſtitute of proper Aſſociates; and that nothing 
of the Conſpiracy, ſo much talked of, is made evident from it; unleſs you will 
take a Wild Impracticable Scheme, fit only for a Madman“ Brain, for a well- 
formed, dangerous Conſpiracy. To This I ſhall only ſay at preſent, That no rea- 
ſonable Man could ever expect that Any Thing could be, or ought to be, laid 
open at that Trya/, but what particularly concerned Mr. Layer himſelf: Whe- 
ther his Scheme (as it is called) be Wild, or not, taking into the Account all G- 
cumſlances, may perhaps be worth conſidering at a proper Time. As to the Con- 
ſpiracy itſelf; the Opening of That was reſerved for another Place. And as it is 
now coming before the World, as far as the ſtricteſt Examinations, which conſiſt | 
with the happy Nature of our Confitution, can bring it to Light; It is abſolutely 
neceflary to wait for this Diſcovery, before We can pretend to determine, Whe- 
ther this or that particular Scheme were a Branch of it, or not; or to compare the 
ſeveral Parts of it together; or to judge as becomes Us of the Mee. And this 
makes me the more willing, that Political Remarks of this fort ſhould give Place 
To- day to the following Letter, the Important Subject of which certainly may de- 
mand a Place in the Attention of All who are but ſuppoſed to be capable of Reaſon 
and Religion, | | BRITANNICUS. 


This Promiſe, made in Letter XXII, ker to fone Conſiderations on Mr. Layer s Trial, and ſeems merely to be | 
conditional—in caſe any material Objections, &c. ſhould ariſe. This Paper takes Notice, that the World was in 
general ſo ſatisfied with only the Publication of ſome Extrafs of that Trial, that the Neceſſity of ſuch Remarks Was 
luperſeded ; and that is the Reaſon why theſe Extracts were not — by Bp. . | | 
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To BRITANNICUS?. 

SIR, 
As you have, in ſeveral of your Papers, attempted in fome degree to regulate 

the Spirit of Oppoſition; and to mediate a little between the Exorbitancies of 
Power, and the Exorbitancies of Diſcontent ; and particularly, in your laſt, have 
entered into the juſt Diſtinction between the Privilege of Finding Fault, and the 
Art of doing it: I cannot farbear to inform you, that We have very lately re- 
ceived New Light upon this Subject, from a Modern Patriot ©; who, after having 
ſpent a Multitude of Years in Uninterrupted Labours for the Publick, and filled 


the Air around him with daily Murmurs, and waſted his Spirits and his Health in 


Vocal Complaints, and at length tranſcribed his Griets into whole Reams of Paper, 
which may juſtly paſs for a compleat Sy/fem of Finding Fault : Who, I ſay, after 
all this, has taken Occaſion to aflure the World, that there is neither Privilege. 
nor Art, neither Merit, nor Virtue, nor Willing Defign, in all this; but Coct verk. 
Hure Clck-work, only. He has indeed attacked Monſters in all the Fierceneſs of 
their Power, and Grants in their ſtrongeſt Caſtles. He has deſcribed thoſe He 
has attacked, in the blackeſt Colours, as Perſons deſerving all the Evils of Diſ- 
grace and Puniſhment ; and Himſelf, as Virtue's Heroe, and his Country's Cham- 
pion. But all this is nothing but the Fiction and Clothing of Words. For He 
now contends, that in reality neither do the Political Monſters He has deſcribed, 


deſerve any thing worſe than Himſelf; nor does He himſelf at all a# from 


Choice, or any Principle of Freedom: but that both They and Himſeſf do what 
They do, (or rather, ſeem to do what They do not do,) with equal Honour, and 
equal Diſhonour; are equally Virtuous, and equally Vicious; equally deſerving 


either Reward or Puniſhment. He claims Commendation, and hunts after Ap- 


plauſe, by objecting Others to Rage and Infamy : and then tells You, It is all Gri- 
mace ; for They are, truly ſpeaking, as Virtuous as Himſelf; and He as Bad as the 
| Worſt of Them. They are both Machines, that have no real Power of acting them- 


| felves; but are only acted upon by Weights, and ſtrike and are moved juſt as thoſe 
Weights make it neceſſary. The only Ditference between Them is, that the Work 


of One Clock is ſo framed, and the Heights fo adjuſted, as to make it ſtrike, and 


go, quite differently from the Other. A Court-clock does not go ſo well, in his 


Opinion, as a Country-clock. But what then? They are both ſtill but Clocks : And 


the Country-clock cannot reproach the Court-clock, or vaunt its own Perfections; 


becauſe the Court-clock is governed by Neceſſity in going amiſs, and therefore can 
be guilty of no Crime; and the Comntry-clock is n by the ſame Nen 
in going better, and therefore can boaſt of no Virtue. 

And what is the Occaſion of all this? Why, it ſeems, One of the greateſt Phi- 
_ Ioſophers the preſent Age can boaſt of, had been ſome Years ago ſo weak as to con- 
tend that We are Free Creatures properly ſpeaking; capable of acting, and not 
merely of Being acted upon; that This was the true operative Principle of Virtue, 


becauſe it might guide Men to deſerve Reward, if They were ſenſible They were 


capable of it; and that This led to a much better Scheme of Political as well as Mera! 
Happineſs, than the contrary. This ſeems at leaſt innocent and pardonable. But 
it is a fort of a Wonder I cannot account for, (unleſs from that Fatality which is 
contended for,) that a Great Politician, in the midſt of his long-continued Labours 
to mend our World, and particularly the great Mafters of it, ſhould be fo ſtruck 


v The Reader will take Notice, that this and a few other Letters, either introduced by thoſe figned — or 


thought worthy to accompany them, are reprinted in the preſent — — of che Biſhop's oy Pen. 
< Vide Eritiſn Journal, Ne XVII. and XII. 


with 
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with Terror at the very Remembrance of a Scheme long ago publiſhed, which 


might poffibly help, but could not poſfibly hrt, the Cauſe of Ie; and be 16 
afraid that the Clearne/s and Sirength with which it was ſupported, might revive 


it with new Vigour; as on a ſudden, and without Provocation, to iflue forth 


againſt it in all his Strength, and to leave even Minifters unreviled and untaught, 


that He might purſue this New Adventure; and deſtroy a Monſter as dangerous 
to his World of Machinery, as All that He has yet diſcomfited were to His World 
of Politicks: and This, at the Expence of all his own former Atchievements. 
What? for Him, after He has ſpent ſo much Breath in inveighing againſt ſome _ 
Stateſmen, as Perſons far eſtranged from all Virtue and Merit, and deſerving all In- 

dignation and Puniuhment—for Him at laſt in effect to whiſper into the Ears of 


| theſe ſame Stazeſmen, that All things are alike that there is in Truth no ſuch 


Thing in Nature as Virtue, or Merit, or Choice ;—that, be They Bad, or be They 
God, it is the Neceſſity of Clock-work that makes them ſo ;—and that He him- 


{elf never inveighed againſt Them out of Choice, but becauſe He could not help 
it; not becauſe They are I orſe than Himſelf, in the Senſe of Deſerving worle, 


but becauſe All-powerftul Neceſſity had ſo ordained it, that They could not chuſe 


but act amiſs, and He could not chu/e but ſtrike his Alarm againſt Them. 


Is it then come to this at laſt, that what Brutus faid of Virtue, in his melan- 
choly Dejection of Soul, is to be advanced as ffri& Truth in Philoſophy ? and that 


the Virtue of this Brutus himſelf, and of his Friend Cato, is found at length to be 
only a Name? And ſhall this Reproach be ſtampt upon their Memories, that 


Ceſar and Catiline were as truly praiſe-worthy as Brutus and Cato; diftering in 
Nothing, but in what was neither the Praiſe of the Latter, nor the Blame Ff the 


Former? For Catiline is now acquitted of bearing any Part in what has been falſly 


called his Wickedneſs; and Cato for ever cleared of what has been weakly aſcribed 


| to Him as Virtue.. It was Matter and Motion, and Unalterable Neceſſity in Both : 


no Choice, or Freedom, or Action. The Modern Patriot has now finiſhed his Pre- 
deceſſar s Character, and put Him upon the Level with Catiline himſelf: And as to 
Thoſe of his own Times, whom He has ſometimes compared to the ſame Catiline, 
He has at laſt placed Them in his own Rank of Virtue. For, after much Breath 
ſpent upon Them, as the Worſt and moſt Inexcuſable of Men; We ſee the Reſult 
is this. You have nothing to anſwer for. You are only Machines, of one par- 
« ticular Frame, called the Miniſierial, who muft be acted upon in the Manner 
« You are; and I Myſelf do not find Fault, becauſe there can be Blame in You, 
« but becauſe, as I am a Machine of another particular Frame, called the Patrioti- 
« cal, cannot help it. Ido aſſure You, as it is with 1%, and all the World, fo it 


Lis with Me. I neither move, nor act; but am moved, and acted upon, without any 


Mill or Choice of my own ; and therefore, truly and philgſophically ſpeaking, have 
« no Virtue, and can neither deſerve, nor expect, the Praiſe of good Actions.“ And 


thus ends the glorious Scheme of making Miniſters VIRTUOUS, and the World 
. UNCORRUPT, in a Lecture of the moſt determined —— which baniſhes all 


Free Intelligence, and all Praiſe-worthy Action, and every Principle of Difference 
between Moral Good and Evil, from the Univerſe. 5 
Rouſe Vourſelf, Britannicus, and help to reſcue All that is valuable from ſuch 
an Attack. Remember, there is more Corruption in this one Principle, (more Cer- 
tain, Univerſal, Extended Corruption,) than in All that has been of late fo loudly 
complained of, though every Inſtance of it ſhould be collected into One Heap: and 
this Corruption propagated by the Prince of Complazners againſt Corruption. If You 
have any Love to Virtue, which This deſtroys; any Regard to the Dignity of Hu- 


mane Nature, which This lays low to the Earth; any Senſe of che Difference be- 


tween 
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tween Reaſon, and a Clock-2erght ; or between the Operation of the Motives of 
True Religion, and the Winding-up of a Fack: If You have any true Defire that 
Miniſters ſhould be left inexcuſable, in all pernicious Attempts; and that Every 
Good Action ſhould have the Encouragement of well-deſerved Applauſe, and 
ſome Hope of Reward; —Exert Yourſelf in is Cauſe, if there be any farther 
Occaſion. It is not the Cauſe of One Party; It is not the Mair of One Church or 
Sect; It is not the Concern of the Flatterers of Thoſe in Power, or of their De- 
termined Enemies: It is the Equal Concern of Al Parties, and All Sects. And 
I will add, Every Thing good in all the Religions of the World ; Every Thing 
that can ſupport the beſt of Religions; Every Thing to be wiſhed for, in Private 
Life, in Publick Life, in Social Life, in Political Life, is at once deſtroyed, with- 
out Hope of a Reſurrection, by this Fatal Scheme. And if This be not Corruption, 
— Corruption of all Principles; Corruption of the very Soul; Corruption without Re- 
medy, leading from Natural Neceſſity, (inconſiſtent with all Freedom or Power of 
Action, and conſequently with all Hope of Reward,) to all Moral Turpitude, and 
all Political Slavery; I know not what 18.—Cato will neither fate Money, nor give 
Money. The Former of theſe Corruptions He is above the Want of; the Later, 
his Soul abhors. But, notwithſtanding this, the ſame Cato may be the Corrupteft 
Man living, if He ſcatters ſuch Pojſon around Him, that All that ſuck it in find 
their whole Maſs of Vital Blood corrupted by it. For, if They are Corrupt, who 
either give or take: What 1s He, who 1s the Corrupter of the Corrupt ; and teaches 
both the Givers and Takers, That Corrupt and Uncorrupt, Innocent and Guilty, are 
only different Words to repreſent different Sorts of Clock-work, and bare Denomina- 
tions of different Species of Puppets and Machines. I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


PHILARETUS 
OD οοοοο 
LETTER XXIV. LONDON JoURN ATL, March 9, 1722. 


„E Report of the Committee appointed by the Houſe of Commons to enquire 
T into the preſent Conſpiracy againſt our Xing, and our whole Conſtitution, hav- 
ing fixt the Thoughts and Attentions of Men upon that Subject, I ſhall take the 
Liberty, before I can come to more particular Ohhſervations, to look back a little 
upon what has appeared of the Tempers and Diſpefitions of Many amongſt Us, 
from the Beginning of the Allarm, to the preſent Opening of the Whole Affair. 
The i Step was a Reſolution not to believe it Themſelves, nor to ſuffer any 
Others to believe it. What? ( ſaid They) Are Miniſters fo little known, and 
have You fo little Experience, that You can be ignorant that there are Times 
and Seaſons when They have a Neceſſity for a Plot; that One Conſpiracy, and 
s the Noiſe of it, does Them more Service, than many waking Nights and care- 
ful Days ſpent in their Counſels without One? And can You ever ceaſe to be 
« jealous of Power in a free Nation; or ever doubt to expoſe, as much as You 
„ can, every ſuch Allarm, as only a Pretence for adding Power to Power ? A 
Hlat is, in its Conſequences, a Vote of Supply, big with Money and Armed Men: 
and, no doubt, this is the End propoſed by the Outcry of Danger.” This was 
the ir? Step, in order to argue Themſelves and Others out of all Belief of the 
Thing. „ 5 . 
I will here be ſo free as to own, that there is ſome Truth in what is the Ground 
of ſuch ſort of Arguments. I will acknowledge, that Power naturally begets the 
Love 
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Love of Power; and that the Love of Power is as fruitful in its Inventions, and as 
reſtleſs in its Operations, as Any other Paſſion of Mankind. Be as jealous therefore, 
of the Engines of Power and Policy, as You pleaſe; or as Ta can. Suſpect 
Thoſe, you have any Reaſon to ſuſpect. Stand upon your Guard againſt Servile 
Credulity ; and believe nothing implicitly ; that is, without ſome Evidence that You 
ought to believe it. Mepuvnoo amiga), Let this, if You think fit, be your 


Maxim in Political Life, as well as in Social; Remember to be diffident and diftruſtſul. 


But then, do not let this Maxim, which was well framed to teach You Caution, 
be the very Maxim by which You teach Yourſelves to be as Poſitive and as Active 
and as Determined One Way, as You declare it unjuſtifiable to be, in Another. 

This I add, becauſe the next Step to be called to mind 1s this, thar from ol 


believing what was given out from Above, the ſame Perſons proceeded to beliew/ny 


or Profe ing to believe, the ver y contrary, For Initance,—I muſt be Cautious of 


believing there is a Plot, merely becauſe They ſay it, who only can knw it, and 
who may have private Ends in ſaying it: and therefore, I will be ſo far from be- 


lieving it, that I will confidently believe, there is none. Some Miniſters have ſome— 


times Occaſion for a Plot: Therefore, the Preſent may now have Occaſion for 


One: Therefore, They certainly have: Therefore, They are, without doubi, at 
this Time, dreſſing up ſome Common Ordinary Events, (which will never be 


wanting) in the Shape and Form of a Plot, and are putting them upon Us for 


One.—This, I ſay, was running very much too faſt for their Streng/h. But yet, 
This was evidently the Way of Arguing. Many Men of ſtronger Imaginations 
than Judgement, and mightier in Paſſion than in Reaſoning, preſt on to this Con- 
cluſion, before They had rightly prepared their Steps: and plainly were ſo miſta- 
ken, as to think that the Maxims of Fealouſy, and Diffidence, would juſtify Them 


in being Confident and Poſitive on the Negative Side of the Que/:on, on which They 


could have no Progf at all: falling into an Extream of the ſame Sort with what 
They profeſi to avoid; and an Extream, neither conſiſtent with their own Prin- 


ciple, nor reaſonable in itſelf. When Thoſe in Power give any Allarm of a deſpe- 


rate Conſpiracy, I grant, it is not at all improper or unreaſonable to call to mind 
that there have been, and may be, Private Unworthy Arts and Views in doing it. 


But it is at the ſame Time proper and reaſonable to confider the Circumſtances, and 
_ prudential Conſiderations, which accompany it; and to determine from Them, 
whether it be a Time for Fiction; a Seaſon for Inventisn, or not; and whether it is 


probable, that Men of Experiouce and Common Senſe will venture, where an In- 
evitable Detection at laſt muſt ſink them into an Incapacity of ever acting to pur- 
poſe again. Even Implicit Faith, in this Caſe, when Circumſtances aſſure Us that 


it is not fi? for Us to know more, and that it is not the Intereſt of Thoſe in Power 


to attempt a Deceit : Even an Implicitneſs of Believing, I ſay, in ſuch Cale, carries 
more Reaſon along with it, than a confident Aſſurance on the contrary Part, more 
truly implicit, as well as void of all Evidence. 

But this is not all. The ſame Perſons went on {till Either. From not bell 8 
ing, They proceeded to not acting in Defence of the Publick ; and not only to this, 
but to a vigorcus Oppoſition againſt all ſuch Aſſiſtance as was deſired. Now here 
perhaps, What I am going to advance may appear a Great Paradox. But I cannot 
help thinking, and ſay ing, that ſuppoſing no ſuch Evidence given on the pꝗftive 
Side, as can create a certain Aſſurance of the Thing; and on the Negative Side, 


neither Evidence nor Authority: That in this Caſe, I ſay, a Man ſhews Himſelf 


a better Member of the S:c:ety, who, even with his Diffidencies and Jealouſies 
about Him, ſupports and ailiſts Thoſe at the Helm, when, at their own Peril, 


They openly declare their Want of ſuch Support, and the hazardous Exigence 
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trary Part; but reflect a little upon the Point where They ought at leaſt to have 


of Diffdence and Di/truft for his Rule, will make but little Progreſs in the World, 
if He applies it equally to every Man, and every Inſtance of Buſineſs: And 7 2 


Snare, and an Hindrance to his acting at all. For if in his Dealings with Men, 
Ile argues Himfelf, from that Maxim, That They may be Knaves, into the Belief 


more public One? Whoever therefore, had found himſelf prepoſſeſt and deter- 
mined ot 10 believe the Aſſurances ſolemnly given at firſt of a Matter of Fact, of 
the utmoſt Conſequence to the Publick, ſhould at leaſt have ſtopt there, and con- 
tented Himſelf with the Suſpenſion of his Faith and Action. 


Why therefore, will You not 4% and ſupport the Government, in what is affirmed 
to be neceſſary in a Critical Functure? Becauſe We have no Evidence ſufficient 
do create a Belief in Us, that it is neceſſary ; or that This is ſuch a Critical Func- 

ture. Is it then, always fitting, nay, may it not be infinitely miſchievous, to 
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You ac at all? If not in Compliance, Why do You perform an active Part, in 
| Oppoſi :t10n to the Deſires and Demands of the Government? I aſk this, becauſe 
here is the Point to have ſtopt at, upon your own Principles. You will not act 


tious Diffident Maxim uniformly, your Part can be, at moſt, only Indolence, and 
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of Affairs, than One, who acts the Part of abſolute Refuſal, or Oppoſition; becaufe 
there is no Compariſon, with regard to the Safety of the Publick, between the 
Hazard run of leaving Them unaſſiſted, when They call fo loudly for Help; and 
the ſpending fome of the Nation's Money unneceſſarily : (for which, if it be found 
true, there may be a Remedy :) and becauſe nothing can juſtify the Oppoſition to 
ſuch Aſſiſtance in Caſes of this Nature, but the Certainty that there is no ſuch 
preſſing Neceſſity, (which is not poſſible to be obtained;) and becauſe, whatever 
the inward Opinion or Belief is, the Ends of Socieiy cannot be anſwered without 
ſuch an Implicitneſs of Conduct, upon great and hazardous Emergencies. 

But if this be thought too large a Step forwards, let not Thoſe who would not 
make it, think They have done better by making a much larger Step on the con- 


ſtopt, even upon their own Maxims. He that in Common Life takes the Maxim 
which was given only to direct Him to a ſecure Way of Acting, will prove a 


that therefore Fhey certainly are ſo; He will come not to regard Them, when 
They tell Him his Houſe is on Fire; and to look upon it only as an Artifice to 
get Poſſeſſion of his Riches and Goods in the Fright. Who cannot ſee the Ab- 
furdity of this Extream in the private Caſe ; and the equal Abſurdity of it in the 


To act, always implies ſome Ground, ſome Reaſon for Aaion, preceding it. 


produce this Evidence at firſt? We allow, it may: but though an Implicit Cam- 
22 with Some Adminiſtrations may be reaſonable; and has been practiſed, and 

muſt be practiſed, by All upon great Occaſions; yet We do not think fit to prac- 
tiſe it now— His 7 empor bus, & His Conſulibus.— Well, but let me alk, Why do 


in Compliance with Some Perſons, becauſe Vou have not Evidence that the Caſe is 15 
what They affirm it to be. Be it ſo. But if You reſolve to ſtick to this Cau- 


Suſpenſion of all Action. But on the contrary, You act vigorouſly on the Other 
Side.—Say any Thing, therefore, and give any Reaſon for This Procedure, but 


ant of Evidence: For this diſproves itſelf. For, If Want of Evidence were the 


true Reaſon, why do You act a Part, on the contrary Side, which nothing can 
juſtify but Demonſtration of Evidence; and yet for which You can have no Evi- 


dence at all? This is what I will repeat. Upon ſuch a great Emergency, Nothing 


can excule a zealous Oppoſition to what is aſked, as neceſſary for the publick De- 
fence, but Evidence that the Hate of Affairs requires no ſuch thing. There can 
be no Evidence of this; nor is any Evidence pretended ; but only a Want of Evi- 
8 on the Other Side is urged. On the contrary, It is a full 7u/fijicaiion of Com- 


pliance, 
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pliance, that, if I am miſled, I am miſled by an Authority, and an Aſurance, which 
ever was ſufficient in ſuch Caſes, and which ever ought 70 be ſufficient, in immi- 

nent Diſtrefles, upon all the Principles of Society and Government. From this 
Procedure, upon the preſent Occaſion, No Evil could have come to the Publich 
but what is ſmall, and curable. From the contrary Procedure, a Great and Re- 
medileſs Evil might have come to the whole Publick at preſent, as well as very 
ill Conſequences naturally flow from it, which will be laſting in future Times. 
The preſent Evil, I mean, is that of a Guardleſs, Defenceleſs Condition, inviting 
Treaſons and Rebellicns, with the Promiſe of Certain Succeſs; expoling to View, 
and glorying in, your own Naked Weakneſs ; and encouraging your Enemies to 
proceed, by your own apparent Want of Zeal, This is the Immediate Effect of 
| ſuch a Conduct, and ſuch a One as naturally tends to 7% Ruin. The Other 
ill Conſequences I will not now particularly mention. What I aim at, is to 
ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of that Procedure, which from not believing without 
Evidence, proceeded to believe confidently on the Other Side, where there could 
be None at all; and from hence, to a Reſolution of not aſſting the Publick ; and 
from hence, to a reſolute Endeavour to oppoſe and hinder all Aly /iance and Sup— 
port of it, in the moſt critical Conjuncture. 


But ſtill, I would not have Good Principles ſuffer, for the Sake of Unjufifuble 
| Concluſions and Practices built upon them. You might have effectually guarded 


againſt believing too much; without denying that Help to your Country, the 
Want of which might, for aught You knew, or had any Reaſon to think, have 
been the Ruin of it. And You cannot ſeſpect Power, or be upon the Watch _ 
againſt it, too much ; provided You guard your Suſpicion, as you would have 
_ Power itſelf guarded, from breaking out improperly, out of Seaſon, and to the 


producing Effects as deſtructive to the 8 in ſome Cireumitances, as Power 
itſelf can e, in Others. 


BRITANNICUS. 


. Since the Writing of this, the Report above-mentioned is at Every 

true Lover of the Publick will now have an Opportunity of conſidering it, in all 
its Circumſtances, and of judging of it with all the Regard that his Country de- 

mands of Him. And every ſuch Perſon, whatever his Prejudices or Prepoſſeſſions 

| (ariſing from an honeſt Warmth of Heart,) may have been, will certainly with 

Willingneſs yield them up to Evidence, and not be aihamed, on ſuch an Occaſion, 
to own his Conviction. I, for my Part, ſhall, in the Papers now to follow, ſpeak 

with Freedom of Perſons and Facts, ſince I have ſo good Authority for it; and 

| ſhall, without Scruple, endeavour, as ſtrongly as I can, to recommend to All who 


are concerned, the Tendereſt Compaſſion to their Country, and the Heartieſt Zeal 
againſt 1 its Enemies. 


e e e ee ex 
LETTER XXV. 


LoxDoN Jo uRNAT, March 16, 172 


IN reading the Report of the Committee of the Houſe of Commons, relating to the 
Conſpiracy againſt the King and Government, it has happened to Me, as it 


uſually does to Thoſe who look upon an Hiſtorical Painting, with any Attention, 
In all Pieces of that ſort, (whether the Subject be ſuch as gives Pleaſure, or creates 
— Herrour,) there is ſome One Principal Figure, a in ſuch a Point of Few, 


with 
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with ſuch Circumſtances of Action, Situation, and Peſture, as to ſtrike upon the 
Eye and the Imagination, ſo much beyond all the Other Figures ſurrounding it, as 


to make Them but little taken Notice of, at firſt View, but as They ſerve to ſet 
off that Principal One, and to make it more remarkable. They add, Every one 
of Them, ſomething to the Eyect which the hole has; and are entertaining or 
moving in their ſeveral degrees: but the Impreſſion which remains deepeft, and 
operates the longeſt, is That which ariſes from the Main Figure, placed in the 
ſtrongeſt Point of Light. And I dare ſay, I am not fingular in This, but that 
the /ame has happened to Every Man who has read the Report ; and that Every 
One who now reads this Paper, is before-hand with me in his Thoughts, and 
knows hat and Whom I point at, as well as if I had uſed the plaineſt Words. 
When we ſee Men, forgetting the Intereſt of Mankind, and of Humane So- 


_ eiety—Britons, trampling upon the Happineſs of their Native Country, and em- 


barking in Projects of its Ruin Proigſtants, contriving Night and Day how to 
bring in a Popiſh Pretender, and to extinguiſh every Hope of Support, or even 


Toleration, to their own Relig:on—Churchmen, ſolemnly devoting the Church, of 5 


which They boaſt to be Members, to utter inevitable Deſtruction Freemen, who 


actually enjoy all the Righis and Privileges of Laws, all the Happineſs of Liberty 
and Property, (without the Pretence of any one Act of Arbitrary Power in the 
Crown) plotting and conſpiring how to bind Themſelves, and all their Countrymen, 


in the Chains of Slavery; and inviting an Armed Force of Foreigners to affiſt 


Them in this Se/f-murther, and this Extenſive Deſtruction This is ſurely enough 
to raiſe a warm Concern in our Breaſts, and to make the Spirits move and boil 
with the Commotion within Us. 


But when this is found to be but a ſmall Part of the Whole, and we proceed 


| farther, and ſee Men (not Men of low Degree, and meaner Education, but Men) of 
Diiſtinction and high Quality, upon whoſe Lips the Word Honour has uſed to dwell, 
and at the Point of whoſe Swords every Afront to it has demanded and expected 
Satisfaction, upon any the leaſt Imputation of Fal/ſhood, or Unfaithfulneſs to their 
| Words or Promiſes—To ſee ſuch Perſons, not only ſaying, but publickly promiſing; 


not only prom:ſing, but ſolemnly ſwearing, One Thing; and determinately purſuing 


Another: vowing Allegiance to K. GEORGE, diſclaiming and abjuring all Title 
in the Pretender, and all Regard to Him, and Correſpondence with Him; and at 


the ſame time, not from any ſudden Paſſion, not from any Heat of Provocation, 


(which might alleviate the Crime,) but coolly and deliberately and continually 


paying that Allegiance to the Pretender, which They ſwore to K. GEORGE; 
and applying that Renunciation and Abjuration to K. GEORGE, which They 


vowed before God and the World, They meant to the Pretender, without any 
Prevarication or mental Reſervation—To ſee all the Maxims of Honour, (for I will 


not here ſpeak of Religion,) thus ſet at nought by the Profeſſors of Honour; and 


Thoſe, who would perhaps hazard their Lives to vindicate their Reputation from 


the Suſpicion of Treachery and Unfaithfulneſs in Common Life, greedily ſnatching at 
the Guilt and Imputation of it in Publick Life; and Themſelves proſtituting their 


Words and Honours, and Vows and Oaths : firſt readily pledging Them all, as the 


ſtrongeſt Ties and Cords of Fidelity within; arid then breaking them All like 


fo mauy Threads, which They had bound upon Themſelves only in Sport. —— 


This 1s a Step higher, and raiſes the former Commotion into ſome Degree of 
Horrour. 

But there 1s ſomething fill higher than this. The Principal Figure is yet un- 
ſpoken of. And how ſhall I deſcribe it Happy would it be or the Intereſts 
of Religion, and happy upon many other Accounts, if the chickeſt V. ell of Dark- 


nels 
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neſs could be drawn over it; or if it could be removed backwards into the ob- 
ſcureſt Corner of the Piece. But it cannot be. The thicket Veil that Art and 
Tenderneſs together can contrive, cannot poſſibly Hide it, even from the moſt un- 
diſtinguiſhing Eye. It is the Figure of One, who has himſelf puſhed it ſo for award, 
and placed it before the World in ſo glaring a Light, that no Skill can cover it. 
The Safety of the Publick has demanded, that the Character He has willingly 
and eagerly aſſumed ſhould be expoſed to View: and when That is the Caſe, 
nothing can excule the not entring into it, with all the Freedom which the Na- 
ture of the Thing requires. 
am not now concerning myſelf with the Nature of Convictive Evidence i in 
Courts, whether the Supreme or [xferior; nor with the Reaſonableneſs and Juſtice 
of the Interpoſition of the Whole Leg//ature, in Caſes of Declared Crimes, which 
affect the Safety of All that is committed to their Care; or with the Pun: ifhment 
due to the Criminals. I may have Occaſion to ſay ſomething upon ſuch Subjects, 
in the Sequel of the Argument. Every One who has Eyes, (whatever his Opinion 
may be about %% e Points,) cannot but fee enough in the Repos, to put it beyond 
doubt, within Hs own Breaſt, Ih are the Perſons as truly and as certainly Gully, 
as They could be proved to be by a Hundred Oral Witneſſes. And, whatever 
becomes of Them; whether They ſhall be permitted to ride over the Heads of 
their Injured Countrymen 1 in Pomp and Eaſe; or ſhall receive any due Marks of 
publick Diipleature : I am not at preſent troubling Myſelf with this: but I am 
_ ſpeaking of the private Sentiments which the View of the Crime, and of the Per- 
ſons guilty of it, muſt raiſe in every Breaſt : and will now therefore, go on from 
Thoſe J have mentioned, to a yet higher Degree. | | 
The manly Paſſions within Us have already found enough to rouſe and animate | 
Them againſt Thoſe, who have been ſo far from Regard to their Country, or to 
their own Honour, that They have, by Falſhood to God and Man, proſtituted the 
latter, in order more effectually to ruin the former. But when We not only ſce 
Dis, but find placed before our Eyes a Perſon, whoſe Character is ſacred; whoſe 
Profeſſion is the Immediate Service of God; whoſe peculiar Buſineſs, (to which He 
has ſolemnly dedicated Himſelf,) is to preach the Laws of the Goſbel; to incul- 
cate the great Duties of Truth and Fidelity, with regard to our Words, and much 
more to our Oaths; and to pronounce God's Judgements againſt Miched Falſhood 
and Impious Perjury—W hen We imagine to Ourſelves this Perſon, lifting up his 
pliable Hands and Eyes to Heaven; calling the Great God, who dwells there, to 
Witneſs, that He does, without any Prevarication or Mental Reſervation, {wear to 
be Faithful and bear true Allegiance to K. GEORGE, and abjure the Pretender, and 
vow to oppoſe His Pretenſions, to diſcover all Conſpiracies in his Favour, and to 
ſupport the preſent Government ; imprecating upon Himſelf the Vengeance of 
the ſame God, if this be Hypocriſy ; and praying and wiſhing to be treated by 
his Great Judge, according to the Sincerity of theſe Oaths, in the true natural 
Meaning of the Words When We trace his Steps even into the Court of the ſame 
King, and view Him there humbly accepting a Favour at his Royal Hands, paying 
Him his Thanks in an obſequious Manner, and giving Him all priv: ate Aſſurances, 
from His own Mouth, of Conſtant Reſpect for his Perſon, and all Proteſtations 
againſt Every Inſtance, at leaſt, of Unfaithfulneſs to HIM—When We then 
enlarge our View, and find this fame Perſon, inſtead of Allegiance to K. GEORGE, 
practiſing Himſelf, and encouraging in Others, the higheſt Treaſon againſt him; 
inſtead of oppoſing the Pretender” s Cauſe, contriving his Succels, and furniſhing I 
towards it, with his own Advice, and the Money of Others; inſtead of di/cover/ng 


Conſpiracies againſt the preſent Eſtabliſhment, Himſelf framing and conducting 
Vo. III. 2 


G 
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One of the moſt dangerous that ever yet was known; in the Pulpit, praying for 
Kk. GEORGE, and in publick Courts binding Himſelf to Him by all Sacred Tres | 
but in his Cloſet, laying Schemes of dethroning' Him, and in his private Conduct 
ſetting all within his Verge at work to compaſs the extenſive Ruin What ſhall 
I fay ?—When We ſee this; there are no Colours either to hide it, or to deſcribe 
it, or to aggravate it. Nothing can be added to the Character — Nothing, to the 
ſeveral various Commotions the View of this muſt raiſe within—Enmny to his Na- 
tive Country, under the Guiſe of Friendſhip /—Determined Ruin to a Proteſtant 
- Church, under the Maſk of Zeal exceeding the Meaſure of it in Others! Horde 
and Promiſes and Oaths trampled under Foot, as the Dirt of the Street ; or ſhaken 
off as Trifies, fit only to be regarded by the lower Tribe of Hearers and Diſciples! 
— Paithl:ſſneſs added to Inſenſibility; Diſhonour crowned by Impiety; and Impiety 
rendered conſpicuous by Perjury A Behaviour, on One Side, threatning nothing 
but Deſtruction to All that is valuable in Cv// Society; on the Other Side, big with 
infinite Miſchief to the Honour and Influence of All that is properly called Religion, 
For thus it is, and thus it ever will be. If a Layman tranſgreſſes the Bounds and 
Fences of Good, We of the Laity, though We may feel a little Partiality and In- 
dulgence within Us, yet cannot help looking upon it, with Indignation, accord- 
ing to its aggravating Circumſtances, as a Scandal upon Humane Nature : but We 
are not apt to think the Honour of Religion much concerned in it. But if a Cer- 
gyman, a Preacher, One of the Higheſt Order, is diſcovered to exalt Himſelf againſt 
all the Powers of Religion, and to practiſe all Perfidy and Iniquity, in the Face 
of Heaven and Earth—This is ſuch an Appearance, as ſhocks the Frame of Good 
Spirits; and creates a Triumph in Others, hardly to be reſtrained, and never to be 
quite extinguiſhed : And throws a Scandal in the Way of Religion, which nothing 
can make Greater, but the Zeal of Any of the fame Character, to palliate and de- 
end it. 5 . . . 
7 Whatever Ręflections are made upon this Whole Procedure, Within Doors, in a 
political View; Without Doors, I am ſure, the firſt Reflefions, and Thoſe which 
lie heavieſt upon every well-formed Mind, are—How is the Love of our Country 
extinguiſhed! How low is Honour ſunk ! and principally, How deep a Wound is here 
given to Religion! and Who ſhall cure it? Ibo ſhall cure it, I cannot ſay: but, 
Who fhall anſwer for it, and anſwer for it ſeverely, That I can certainly ſay, In 
the mean while, it becomes All, who wiſh well to Every Good Principle, to do 
what They can to ſtop the Progreſs of ſuch Scandals beyond their due Bounds. 
And therefore, Whilſt They, whoſe proper Affair it is, are conſidering how beſt 
to guard a Brave People from the Civil Effects of ſuch Perjury and Impiety; give 
me leave to look upon it in another Light, and to ſpeak to my Countrymen at pre- 
| ſent, upon another View of the Subje&—If You have any degree of Senſe left of 
what is good or valuable, Mourn over the Diſcovery, to which You are now Wit- 
neſſes. Mourn for the Loſs of all Love to your Country in Thoſe, who have com- 
bined to ſacrifice it to its implacable Enemies. Mourn for the Devaſtation of all 


Principles of Gratitude and Juſtice, in Thoſe, who have trampled under foot all 


Obligations from Others, and all Promiſes from Themſelves. Mourn for the laying 
waſte all the Influences of Nobility of Spirit, and Inbred Honour, amongſt Thoſe, 
whoſe Education in Honour's School, might, one would hope, have elevated their 
Minds far above All that Mean and Groveling Spirits alone are capable of. —But, _ 
in the higheſt degree, Mourn for Religion, wounded deep in the Houſe of its pre- 
tended Friends, Lament the Motives of Chriſtanty vilified and caſt aſide; the 
Ties of Conſcience diſregarded; the Bonds of Sacred Oaths and ſolemn Imprecations 
broke through, by One, who—lt is a Pain to ſay what—Your own Thoughts will 
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ſupply it. And as You lament; at the ſame time dezeff the Diſponour, and the 
Unpiety of the Whole. But carry not This into Unjuſtifiable Surmiſes. Do not 
think that, becauſe there are Some dead to the Intereſt of their Country, there are 
not Numbers alive to it, and ſtill ready to hazard Life, to ſave All that makes L Life 
worth enjoying. Do not imagine, becauſe Some of high Di//in#ion have forgot 

the Leſſons of true Greatneſs and Honour, that therefore there are not Many ſtill 
left, whoſe Ned//ity and Diſtinction is only the Mark and Motive of their untainted 
Honour. Do not think You have a Right, from the Example of Some Churchmen, 
unmindful of their Country, and faithleſs to their ſolemn Oazhs, to collect that 
there are not Numbers of the ſame Body, true to the Intereſt of the Publich, faith- 
ful to their Votes, and Deteſters of all perfidious Inpiety. And above All, Remem- 
ber that Religion is itſelf all unſpotted pure and white, though Some may be b/ach 
within, who cloath Themſelves with it; nay, that They therefore cloath Them- 

ſelves with it, becaule it is itſelf the moſt excellent and lovely of all Things. 


Guard your Refic&ions within theſe Bounds ; and the Warmth ox your Deigſta- 
ions and Reſentments can hardly carry You too far. 


BRITANNICUS. 


LE T T ER XXVI. LoxDox e Match 23, 1723. 


Tn E following Letter, I could not but think proper to publiſh, upon the Sub- 
| ject now chiefly in the Converſation of the World. For though it may 

ſcem to repeat ſome Obſervations which were made in the laſt Paper; yet, as the 

 IVriter of it has ſet them in a different and ſtronger Light, and treated them in a 
Manner, which may raiſe a quicker Attention in ſome Readers; I cannot but 


hope it may have its Uſe, . b ee eee 
5 'To BRITANNICUS _ 
1 ., 


T E Civil Puniſhment of Cr imes, which threaten Deſtruction to the Political 
Cate of a Nation, belongs to Thoſe in ſuperior Authority. But the Guar- 
. dlanſbib (if I may ſo ſpeak) of all the Natural Principles of Probity, and of all the 
Common Obligations of Religion, belongs in ſome Senſe to every private Man; as He 
has a Concern in their Honour, and an Intereſt in keeping alive the Senſe of 
them, and may juſtly fear a Miſchief to Himſelf and his Poſterity from every 
Wound They receive; let the Hand it comes from, be what it will. This ſeems 
unavoidably neceſſary from the Nature of the Thing. At leaſt, for Myſelf, I 
always have found it ſo; and ſtill do. To come particularly to what I have 
now in View: Upon the Conſideration of the Facts in the Report of the Commit- 
tee, relating to the late Conſpiracy ; and of the Vote of the Heuſe of Commons con- 
_ cerning the Guilt of One of a Sacred Character; and the reading attentively the 
Reflections in your laſt Paper; I found my Mind put into a very unuſual Com- 
motion, full of inward Diſtreſs, and fruitful of very different and very uneaſy 
Sentiments. My Thoughts, upon this Occaſion, were very tumultuous. They 
roved backwards and forwards, and wearied themſelves with ſo many Images, 
that the Scene within became at length little better than a Waking Dream, or a 
Seeping Viſi 7 on, ſet t. to work by the Enthuſt _ and Fire of a heated Imagination. — 


In 
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In this State of R&verie, my Mind firſt went back into the Sore-houſe of Remem- 
brance; and in hat, there preſently aroſe a Scene of a Venerable Gothic Building, 
and a Crowd of Attentive Hearers; and in the midſt, a Place decently exalted 
above the reſt; and in this Place, a Perſon {peaking with Authorrty ; and from the 
Mouth of this Perſon came a Voice full of Devotion, and accompanied with all 
patheticb Movingneſs. The Words were plain, and the Whole ſo impreſſed upon 
my Imagination, that I cannot forget it, if I would. The gaping Multitude ſeemed 
to ſwallow every Syllable with an honeſt Greedineſs: and He taught them Pro- 
bity and Faithfulneſs; Truth and Juſtice; the Wickedneſs of Fa//bood, and the 
Guilt of Perjury; and He backed his powerful Rhetorick with the Judgements of 
| God never failing to purſue the Falſe and Perjured with All the Inſtruments of 

his Wrath. | 1 . 
— pleaſed my Eyes and Ears with This, the Whole Scene changed; and in 
its ſtead aroſe Another, in Situation almoſt contiguous to the Fenerable Dome : And 
in this, Imagination had in a Moment formed a Court of Judicature, with all the 
Enſigns of Solemnity belonging to it; and preſently diſcovered to Me the ſame 

Perſonage, recording before Heaven and Earth his Faithfulneſs to K. GEORGE, © 
and his Renunciation and Deteſtation of all his Enemies, and in particular of the 
preſent Pretender to his Crown; and begging of Gd to purſue Him with Vin- 
dictive Juſtice, if theſe Prozeftations were not the ſincere DiQates of his Heart, 
When this Ceremony was hurried over, He left the Place with a great deal of 
Haſte, and almoſt Precipitancy : and Fancy (as buſy and as quick as Treachery 
itſelf,) with the ſame Swiftneſs left it too; and following cloſe, dreſſed up Another 
Scene, in which I found Him, in a Moment, and yet hot from the Pronunciation 
of the ſacred Words, ſeated in the inmoſt Receſs of an Ancient Houſe, near ad- 
Joining to the forementioned Court. And looking intently, I obſerved Him, as 
ſoon as He entered, buſying Himſelf in untying fore Knozs in a Cord which He 
held in his Hand; and then throwing it from Him, with a ſmiling Aire, T heard 
him fay in a diſtin& Voice to Himſelf, after the Manner of the Ancient Incan- 
tations, As eafily as theſe are looſed by Slight of Hand; ſo eaſily let all the 
« Ties of Oaths and Vows lie cancelled and annulled.“ And fo it was. For 
immediately there entered One to Him, in Appearance of the ſame Profeſſion, 
though by his ſubmiffrve Poſtures plainly of an inferior Rank. As ſoon as this 
| Man was ſeated at a Table properly furniſhed, no Time was loſt ; but immediately 
the Inſtruments of peaceful Study and Humane Literature, were turned into In- 

ſtruments of tumultuous Treaſon and deadly Horrour. To Him the Maſter | 
dictated, without Delay, Dęſtruction to the King, to whom He had ſworn; and 
all the Warmeſt Wiſhes of his Heart to Another, whom the Hour before He had 
abjured and renounced. And, furniſhed with fuch Diſpatches, writ in the Cy— 
phers of Secreſy and Guilt, the Amanuenſis left the Room, with the utmoſt Cau- 
tion and Haſte in his Steps. . 5 ! 

The Countenance of the Great Man, I remarked, was Noro changed to that of 
a-ſetled, plotting Penſiveneſs; his Brows were knit into a careful Sollicitude; 
and his Forehead (the natural Seat of Shame,) ſeemed altering apace from Fe 
to Braſs. I muſed upon this, and aſked myſelf, with ſome Doubt, Can this be 
the ſame Penerable Perſon, whom I heard juſt now, with ſo much Vehemence, 
threatening the Eternal Anger of God againſt Fulſpocd and Perjury? And before 
I could anſwer Mytelf, I faw Him ſtand up, and ſtep forward; and in a diſturbed 
manner, with 2 ſcornful Diſdain of the ſlow Steps of ſome of the Conſpirators, 
and of All Sinners of a lower Order, I heard Him ſay with ſome Paſſion, as if 
Cinſcience within had put Him in mind of Something uneaſy to his Soul—T7? 

e e +5. Oy 
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Hell, Allegiauce—V ows t6 the blackeft Dev il—Conſcience and Grace to the profound: eff 
pi dare Damnation—The Words, exceeding harth and ſhocking from that 
Mouth, which had taught Ozhers to tremble at ſuch Sounds, perhaps were the 
readier to offer Themſelves to my Mind, becauſe I had heard them often at the 
Theatre, from the Mouth of Laerſes, in Shakeſpear's Hamlet; which is One of the 
F-w Entertainments of that kind, I always think it worth while to attend. But 
then it preſently came into my Thoughts, that Laertes had Youth and Paſſion, 
and the ſudden Provecation of a Father's Murther, to excuſe a little the Strength 
of the Expreſſion, and Madnets of the Reſolution. And in recollecting, I could 
not help making one Remark more, That the Hot Young Man did not meanly 
give up One World for Austber, but reſolved to ſacrifice Them Both to his pre- 
{car Reſentment. But, I obſerved, the Voice of the Conſpirator did not go fo far 
as BO TH Wor Ids I g1ve to Negligence—No. It was but ONE World, He de- 
ſigned to part with; and of the Two, He reſolved to chuſe That for his ALL, 
of which He had certain Poſleſſion; and to his Ambition in the preſent, He was 
ready to ſacrifice his Expectations in That to come. 

At this I was altogether confounded and aſtoniſhed ; ad as I ſtood gazing and 


Vondring how This could be, which ſeemed to tranſcend the Common Pitch of 


Man's Wickedneſs; 1 ſaw a ſudden Paleneſs, (the Colour of Guilt and F car) ſpread 


itſelf over the lower Part of his Face; and immediately this Scene changed, and 


Imagination as quick followed the Change, and the ſame Figure, into a wide 


place, encompatied with a Ditch, and ſurrounded with Barriers and Gates and 


Falls, forming all together the Reſemblance of a Regular Garriſon, As I caſt 
my Eyes We the fame Face preſented itſelf to me, looking out at a Window 


into a ſpacious Court, in which I ſaw a Throng of People, of various Countenances, 


and various Expreſſions in thoſe Countenances, crowding and preſſing one another 
to Death; ſome out of Curigſity, ſome out of Deięſtation, ſome out of Love to the 
Cauſe ; but All i{triving who ſhould come neareſt to the Place where the Face 
appeared, 'That which ſtruck Me moſt was, a Groupe of Figures, who, approach- 
ing as near as They could, had thrown Themſelves into the Poſture of V. orſhip= 
pers. And as I believe it has happened to Every Body in dreaming, to have In- 
confi, Renctes roam before their Fancies, ſo it was now with Me. For, as I leaned 
forward, in a Poſture of liſtening Attention, expecting to hear, for What, and to 
Whom, They were going to pray; I ſaw with my Eyes, as diſtinctly, to my 
thinking, as I ever ſaw any thing in my Life, a large Label come out of the 


 Muthof Every Man and Woman kneeling, (as I remember to have ſeen in many 
Common Pictures,) and in every Label, J read plainly theſe Words O Thou, 


« who haſt affronted the Great Judge of the World, by Impious Perjury, pray for 
„Us to that God, whom Thou haſt ſo affronted; and, by thy Prayers, draw 
« down Rleſſings upon Us.” At the ſame time, their Eyes directing mine up to 


the Window, towards which They worſhipped, I ſaw the Figure there, pleaſed 


with the Addreſs, put on the long-uſed Mien of Piety; and, after his Eyes and 
Hands were turned up in the Poſture of Devotion, I as plainly ſaw a Label come 
forth from his Mouth, and theſe Words in it,. —“ I do. I, who have affronted 
« the Great God of Heaven and Earth by Impious Perjury, pray for You to that 


% God whom 1 have affronted, and beg of Him to bleſs You.” 


My Spirits were all in an Uproar, at this Scene of Impiety: and as it ſometimes 
happens in Dreams, that We hold long Diſcourſes and Arguments, little differing 
from the Regularity of Thoſe when We are quite awake ; ſo, I remember, I could 
not reſt till I had ſpoke to One of this Company, who was now riſing from the 


Ground with a Countenance diſcovering the utmoſt Satisfaction 1 in x the heavenly 
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Boon He had obtained; and who ſeemed by his Looks to be a Man of Thought 
and Seriouſneſs. I told Him of the Words which I % come out of his own 
Mouth, and out of That which anſwered Him. He appeared not to know it, and 
to be a little ſtartled at it. I then aſked Him, Whether He himſelf had ever 
taken thoſe Oaths which the Venerable Perſon at the Window had taken? He an- 
ſwered, No; his Conſcience would not let Him. I aſked Him, ſuppoſing Him to 
be inwardly determined to ſerve the Pretender, whether it would not be the 
Heighth of Imprety to abjure Him, and ſwear to Another, with dreadful Imprecations 
upon Himſelf? He anſwered, He always thought ſo: Or, whether He could gg 
directly from ſo dreadful a Solemnity, into a Cloe Confprracy againſt Him He had 
ſworn to ſupport? He replied, He abhorred it. Do You think then, ſaid I, after 
ſuch a deliberate Wickednefs, your Prayers could be acceptable or prevalent with 
God? He anſwered, An Abomination. Do You therefore, dare to ſet up your 
Worldly Party-intereft againſt all the Powers of Religion? Do You, who teach 
Men out of Conſcience not to ſwear to a Government, encourage Perjury? Po 
You, who have been hitherto pitied, and well thought of, as Men of Conſcience 
and Probiiy, deſtroy your own Reputation, by ſeeking Bleſſings from the Mouth 
of One, who has, in your own Opinion, laid waſte all Conſcience, and Moral Pro- 
| bity? Upon this, He bluſhed; and with Him, Many, who ſtanding around Us 
had heard our Converſation, left the Place, not a little confounded at their own 
Conduct. Several ſtill continued in the ſame Poſture. But theſe were, as ] 
found; Such as were much more hardened; and generally Such as had arrived 
at that Perfection, which conſiſts in an  Avorwal of taking Oaths in order to brea} 
them; and of doing what they account Evil greedily, that what they account 
Good may come. O Hypocriſy ! I then began to cry out, with a good deal of 
Paſſion : And, in Shakeſpear' s Words, which upon this Occaſion came freſh i into 
my Mind 051 where is Faith? Oh! where is Loyalty ?If it be bani iſhed from the 
Sacred Head, —where ſhall it find a Harbour in the Earth? As I was going on, 
my own Voice rouſed me from the Condition I was in; and the Coinmotion 1 felt 
within, ſhook Me into another Frame of Mind. I ſoon found myſelf recolleQed 
from that Wandering State : and preſently, Unquiet Imagination gave place to 
more Quiet Ręflection. But the Impreſſion from this Scene of Hypocriſy is yet fo 
great, that my Underfanding cannot now help going on, where Fancy left off. 
There is not perhaps a more Beautiful, nor a more Juſt Deſcription, in all the 
Writings both of Ancient and Modern Moraliſts, than That Maxim of Monſieur 
Rochefoucaud, which deſcribes Hypocriſy to be the Homage which VICE pays t9 
VERTUE. But when the Diſcovery of the Cheat is made, I will not fay, It 
may then more juſtly be deſcribed to be the Homage of VERTUE 79 VICE : but I 
fear, I may ſay, that in ſome Senſe it will hen become fo, as it will too certainly 
end i in the Sufferings and Diſrepute of Al that 1 is Good, for the Sake of Something 
that is Bad: and VERTUE may then be ſaid to pay back ſome of the Homage : 
to VICE, which VICE had before acknowledged to be due only to VERTUE. 
_ Hypocriſy, whilſt it is unſuſpected, pales for Reality; and has the ſame good Effect, 
within the Influence of Example, as the greateſt Sincerity. But when it is once 
detected, and laid bare before the World, the Looſe it indulges to Ungoverned 
Thought, and the Impreſſion it makes upon the Unreaſoning Part of Mankind, are 
Inexpreſſible; and the /Pound it gives to the Honour, and the Intereſts of Religion, 
(in the Opinion of the Many, who meaſure Religion by the Lives of its Profeſſrs,) 
is much deeper and more deſperate, than That, which all the Licentiouſneſs of 
Profeſſed Debauchees, and All the Libertine Principles of Profeſſed Infidels put toge- 
ther, can give it. And this is in no Caſe fo certain, nor ſo fatal, as in the Caſe of 
| One 
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One of the Holieſt Profeſſion, (if ſuch a One there be) who, after having ſpent a 
Life, in mournful Complaints of the great Increaſe of Athei/tical and Looſe Prin-- 
ciples, is detected to have carried on that Scene of pious Concern, for the better 
covering his own Worldly Schemes of Ignominious Treachery, and Impious Per- 
jury. For This it is that puts the Thoughts of Men to a ſtand; and either tears 
their Hearts with Doubts and Uncertainties, or hardens their Souls into Cnbelief;— 
to find from Practice, (the ſtrongeſt of all Arguments) ſo much Reaſon to con- 
clude the ſame Atheiſm and Infidelity to be lodged deep within the Heart of Such 
2 One, whilſt the Mouth has been fruitful of the moſt moving Lamentations over 
the Suſpicion of them in Others, This is the Behaviour which cuts deepeſt into 
the Vitals of All that is ſacred; and is ſuch a Conduct, as (in the Phraſe of the 
Poet I have already mentioned) Sweet Religion makes a Rhapſody of Words. 
Let All, who can, haſten as They would to a Common Calamity; and Ever y 
One, who ſees it, lend his Help to remedy an Evil, which like an Inundation 
threatens Deſtruction to All that is moſt worth preſerving. I ſtill have my 
Thoughts intent upon what I began with, — the Intereſt Every Individual Man 
has in retrieving Religion, and the Honour of it, from the infinite Injury done it 
by ſuch Characters: Not, by attempting to hide what cannot be hid; or to pal- 
liate what cannot be covered; or to excuſe what is utterly inexcuſable; or to 
ſoften what ought to be publickly abhorred : for This would be to renew the 
Injury, and to redouble the Wound given. Let Them anſwer for it, who are 
guilty ; but let not Others adopt the Guilt by defending it, or by ſcrupling to lay 
it open in all its true Circumſtances and Conſequences. And You, Britannicus, 
who have entered into this Matter already, Go on, and aſſiſt Us to think rightly. 
inſucha Critical Caſe ; and ſhew Us how reaſonable it is, Not only not to think the 
worſe of True Religion, but even to be the more in Love with it, when we ſee that 
from the ſole Want of its good Influences within, ſo much Baſeneſs and Impro- 
priety of Character can proceed; when from the Abſence of That alone, fo utter 
mm Extinction of all Regard to Good; ſuch a Deſtruction of Private Virtue, and 
ſuch a Deſign of Univerſal Ruin to Public Happineſs, are all diſcovered to flow. 


I am, &c, 
PHILARETUS. 
* XXX DOCOOOOCR 
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To BRITANNICUS. 
SIR, 


: | Snow not how 1t comes to pals, but Experience ſhews it every, Day, That there 
is by no Means any Proportion kept, by the Bulk of Mankind, between the 
Crimes of the Wicked Part of the World, and the Sentiments raiſed by thoſe Crimes 
within the Breaſts of Many, who pretend to a Senſe of Probity and Piety. A 
Robber, who has only took a Purſe, is leſs pitied in his Puniſhment, and more 
hardly ſpoke of, in the Cenſures of Men and Women, than One, who has entered 
into a ſetled Deſign of depriving Every Subject in the Nation of his whole Pro- 
berty. A Man, who has committed Murther in a ſingle Inſtance, though upon 
one of the moſt Inconſiderable Members of the Community, is more abhorred, 
than Oe, who has conceived1 in his Thoughts a ana Sy/tem of 2. — 


Murther ; 
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Murther; who has contrived or entered into a Scheme of Tumult and Confuſion; 

big with a Thouſand Deaths, and ſome of them of the higheſt Importance. And 
though it be ſo, that there is no Reaſon why any private Robber of Murtherer 
ſhould ſuffer, but what is taken from the Neceſſities and Intereſt of the Whole 
Body; yet, Men will not apply this to Matters of much greater Moment; but 
let their Paſſions work ſtrongly in One Caſe, and ſtop both Them, and their Reaſon 
too, from all their Operations in the Other. If This were not ſo, They could not 
but meaſure Crimes by the Aggravation of all concurrent Circumſtances; and by 
the Miſchief They do to the moſt Valuable of all Good Things. And the more 
extended and certain That Miſchief; the more extended and certain muſt of ne- 
ceſſity their Abborrence be, if They do not wilfully put a Check to its natural 
Current. But we too often find it quite otherwiſe with many Perſons. Tell 
them of a Wretch, who, to procure a little Money, or get an Eſtate to Himſelf, 
has in a Court of Juſtice ſworn falſely: and no Puniſhment will be thought too 
much for him. But tell the ſame Perſons of a much Greater — and One of 
much Holier Profeſſions, who has perjured Himſelf, in order the more unſuſpect- 

edly to bring Ruin and Deſolation upon his Country; and it ſeems but as an An- 
cient Tale, and gives but little Commotion to their Spirits. 

T am ſorry it is in my Power to ſay, I had ſome Experience of the Truth of 
this Obſervation, in a pretty large mixt Company, m which I found myſelf the 
other Day. As the Diſcourſe went on amongſt Us, I reſolved to make a Tryal 
upon their Paſſions and Good Senſe both. I firſt told Them of a Man, inviting 
and receiving his Kinſman and his Neighbour under his Roof, with the Guiſe of 
Friendſhip; and under that Guiſe, contriving an Aſſault upon Him, to murther 
Him in the cruelleſt Manner. All their Blood was preſently ſet on fire: Juſtice 
itſelf ſeemed to linger in the Purſuit of ſuch Perfidiouſneſs and Inhumanity ; and 
They were impatient to fly Themſelves to execute Vengeance upon Him. As 
ſoon as their Paſſion would give me Leave, I turned the Diſcourſe from That, and 
told Them of a Subject, a Chriſtian, a Preacher, and One of the Higheft Order, 

ſolemnly giving the moſt facred Pledges of Fidelity to his Prince, and vowing all 
_ Friendſhip to his Native Country; inviting Them, as it were, by theſe Calls, into 
his Arms, in the Confidence of Love and Friendſhip; and, all this Time, under the 
Guiſe of theſe Profeſſions, concerting to dethrone the One, and to confound and ruin 
the Other. The Effect this had upon Many of Them, who yet profeſſed to fear 
God, and tremble at Perury, was a Behaviour not to be expreſſed, or believed by 
Any but ſuch as ſee it : In Some, a Coldneſs unmoved into any Reſentment within 
CT] hemſelves; in Some, even a Warmth againſt all Due Reſentment in Others. Guefl. 
ing from this that They perceived what I had in my Eye, I ſaid to Them, Theſe 
Stories are both true in Fact: The One is the Inſtance of a paſt Wickedneſs at 
Bury, which muſt be freſh in all your Memories; the Other is now before your 
Eyes, preſent upon the Stage of the World. I obſerve the Horrour and Rage with 
which you receive the Former; and the Eaſe, with which you can hear, and 
ſpeak of, the Latter. And yet there is no more Compare between the Two In- 
flances, than there is between the Scratch of a Pin, and a Stab to the Heart; or 
between the Death of One Man, and the Ruin of a Nation. Cole was a Deteſtable 
Murtherer, in his determined Deſign againſt One Man: But Coke, with all his 
Villainy about Him, was an finocent Man, compared with Oze, who preſt hard, 
and took large Steps, to be the Murtherer of Thouſands. Coke was inhumanly 
barbarous in the Manner and Circumſtances of his Aflault: But Cole's Contri- 
vance, with all its cruel Inhumanity, was Tender Mercy, compared to the ſetled 


i concerted Deſign of Another, to give up arſe Families, and even H hole 
| Cities 7 
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Cities, to the Ravages and Barbarity of an Undiſciplined Ungoverned Mob, mad 
with boundleſs Fury, and in the Heat of a Tumultuous Election. Che was baſe 
and perfidious, to turn a hoſpitable Reception into an Opportunity ot Deſtruction 
to his Neighbour : But Coke, with all his Baſeneſs cleaving to Him, was a Man 
of Honour and Fidelity, compared with One, who called in the Voice of publick 
vows and Promiſes, to cover his own Traiterous Reſolution againſt his King, 

acknowledged as ſuch by Himſelf in the Face of the World; and againſt his 

Country, to which He owed better Things. Coke was a hardened Sinner, acting 

in Defiance to God and all his Threatnings : But Coke, cloathed around with all 

his Impiety, was a Saint and a Religious Man, compared with One, who, not only 
acted in the ſame Defiance, but who (over and above that common Pitch of all 

Sinners) intereſted God and Heaven in his Falſeneſs; and made ule of the addi- 
tional Sacredneſs of his own Character, and the Solemnity of an Oath, to ſerve 
Himſelf, and his own wicked Purpoſes, of their Appearance; and preſſed them 

into the Cauſe of that Iinpious Perfidy, againſt which They were inſtituted, — 
Go now, and detef? the One, and in the ſame Breath de efend the Other; Pour 

out your Curſes upon the Head of the Former, and with the ſame Mouth ſend up 

your Prayers for the Latter ; Bend your Knees, and call down Vengeance upon 
the Private Murtherer ; and bend the ſame Knees, and receive with all devout 

Lowlineſs a Bleſſ ing from the Lips of the Public Deſtroyer of Vourſelves and 

your Poſterity.” —And with theſe Words I left Them, to keep Company with 

my own Thoughts, which went on in the following Manner. 

If a Papiſt. ſubject thews an inveterate Enmity to the preſent Regal Eftabl 2 
ment, and breaks out into Acts of Treaſon or Rebellion, it is no more than what 
We expect from One, who thinks the Beauty and Intereſt of any Religion lies 
entirely in the Extended Propagation and Outward Proſperity of its Profeſſors. 
He indeed fins againſt the Liberty of his Country, and againſt the Common Obliga- 
tion laid upon Him by the Protection He enjoys under its Laws; the Acceptance 
of which is in itſelf ſome ſort of Stipulation of Quiet and Peaceableneſs on his 
Part; and a Stipulation, which will have its Weight with every honeſt Mind, not 
under the Biaſs of any Power ſuperior to its own Honeſty, You give Him 

Protection; and He pays You back again, in a ſetled Diſaffection, and a deter- 
mined Diſpoſition to deſtroy your Conſtitution. This is very Bad, and very 
Frightful. But ſtill, it muſt be ſaid, He does not ſin againſt the Intercſt of 
what He embraces as the be/? Profeſſion. He does not fin againſt Vows and Pro- 
miſes; much leſs, againſt Oaths and Imprecations of Vengeance upon his own 
Head. He diſcovers nothing of a Total Abſence within, or rather Contempt, of all 
Principles of Religion; but on the contrary, a great Senſe of Thoſe of a very bad 
Religion, which He takes to be the only True One : and He endeavours to ruin 
Vu, not out of a Disbelief or Defiance, but out of a Dread, of God's Eternal 
Anger. Which, though a very terrible Conſideration to Jou, and ſufficient to put 
You every Moment upon your Guard; yet, carries along with it none of thoſe | 
Aggravations of his own Perſonal Crime, which are contained 1 in Hypocritical 
Perjury and Baſe Perfidiouſneſs. 

If a Proteſtant Nonjuror acts the ſame Part, He ſins againſt the Liberty of his 
| Country; ; and againſt the Outward Proſperity of his Religious Profeſſion, as He 
15 a Proteſtant ; and againſt the T;e bound upon Him by the Protection and Quiet 
He enjoys in his own Poſeſſions. For this great Kindneſs, - He indeed returns 
You a Heart full of Wiſhes of Enmity, and a Readineſs to all Diſloyalty and 
Treaſon. But then, in his Behaviour, He is ſo ſincere as to bid You not depend 
upon Him as a Friend. He refuſes openly to give You any Promules of his Ai. 

Vox II. B b 5 | ance: 
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ance: and having no Salvo, in his Syſfem of Religion, for taking Oaths and ſwear. 
ing Fidelity to One King, and abjuring Another, with a View to acting the very 
contrary Part; He has not that Aggravation of Guilt to anſwer for, in his 
Conduct. | 

But if a Proteſtant, and a Proteſtant who has in the moſt pablick Manner; and 
upon repeated Occaſions, ſolemnly ſworn to One King, and abjured Another, acts 
the Part of a Conſpirator and Traytor, He not only (with the Papiſt and 
Nonjuror) ſins againſt the Liberty of his Country, and endeavours to return 
Hatred and Injury and even Deſtruction to it, for the great Portion of Happi- 
neſs He enjoys in its Boſom : He not only (with the Proteflant Nonjuror 
does all in his Power to deſtroy the Free Exercite of the Religion He himſelf pro- 
feſſes as the Beſt : But, added to all this, and to fill up the Meaſure of his Iniquity, 
He has the Guilt to anſwer for, (a Guilt little regarded, it ſeems, now-a-days, even 
by the Pretenders to Piety;) I ſay, the Guilt to anſwer for, of Lying to God as well 
as to Man, and of an Af7ont to All Religion, and All Dread of a Future State, in 
order to do the moſt conſummate Miſchief the more effectually in the Preſent. 
That which makes 77% fink the deeper into my Spirits, is the Remark I have 

made, That, within the Compaſs of my ſmall Reading, there is not One Caſuift 
who has ever profeſſedly defended ſuch a Vileneſt of Behaviour. That Men may 
think otherwiſe than They once did, about the Ozje& of their Allegiance; that 
They may diſclaim an Oath which They have once taken, and judge and declare 
Themſelves to be releaſed from it; that They may ſatisfy Themſelves with the 
Negative Allegiance of mere Quietneſs, and Submiſſion to a Government, without 
any Zeal for its Support—Theſe and the like Points are not conteſted. But that 
Men, harbouring Diſaffection, deſigning Ruin, determined to practiſe all Inſtances 
of Dilloyalty, may lawfully come into the Preſence of God, and ſwear Loyalty 
and Allegiance to the Perſon, from whom They have in their Hearts withdrawn 
it all already: Or, on the other Hand, that, deſigning and reſolving to practiſe 
the trueſt Allegiance to Another, and to do all in their Power towards his Eſta- | 
bliſhment, They may lawfully, under the Eye of God, renounce and abjure this 
Otter, in the moſt expreſs Form of Words that can be invented: and after Both 
theſe Performances, againſt their own Hearts Reſolution, may lawfully imprecate 

Wrath upon Themſelves if They are not in earneſt, whilſt They know They are 
_not—Shew me the Caſaiſt, Popiſh or Proteſtant, Fanſenift or Feſuit, Churchman or 
Diſenter, who ever gave the Power into the Breaſt of any Man, thus to proſtitute 
| hls own Conſcience, and at his c own Pleaſure to affront the Great God of Heaven 
and Earth. 
The Worſt and Looſeſt of the Pep D Caſu ifs leave not ſuch an Exorbitan: Power 
in the private Hands of their Fo//owers. When there is Occaſion for it, it is 
eſteemed an Act that requires the ſpecial Direction of their Supreme Judge: who 
never will lay down any Permiſſioan for it, as a General Rule; but leaves it amongſt 
the Highef? Points, to be over-ruled upon the moſt Important Occaſions, only by 
the Higheft Authority; and this Authority firſt declared and believed to be Infalliblr, 
before any Regard is claimed or paid to it. The Proteſtant Caſuits all hitherto 
unanimouſly profeſs to abhor ſuch a Diſpenſing Power, either in private Breaſts, 
or in any publick Perſon. The Nonjurors upon this Account only do not fevear to 
the Government, becauſe They eſteem it (as They uſed to ſay) to be inexcuſably 
Wicked and Impious to ſwear to what They cannot in Conſcience help to ſup- 
port. What ſhall I tav ?—A Proteflant Divine A Biſhop—A Biſhop of a Church, 
which deteits ſuch Doctrines and ſuch Practices, has at laſt found out the Secret; 
and openly taken upon Him to determine the Point, and eaſe the Conſciences of 
the Diſaffecked: and thew Them how to purſue their Temporal Deſigns, without 
tuch 
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ſuch weak Scruples and Difficulties as They uſed to raiſe. He comes Himfelf, 
and in the Face of the World, /wears to One, againſt whom his Heart is con- 
ſpiring 3 and renounces Another, to whom his Soul 5 1s devoted. 
here, it were happy, and his //:chedneſs would reſt only upon his own Head. But 
the Unhappineſs is, that by this Action, winch ſeems only perſonal to Himſelf, 
He does in effect ſtand forth to the World, and invite Them to imitate it, and 


teach Them in this Manner: „ You are all weakly impoſed upon. Learn from 


my Practice, which is my True Mouth, that Vou may law fully take what 


« Oaths are offered You; that it becomes You, as CHiſtians, in Words to ſwear 
« upon the Holy G9ſpe/s what You reſolve to oppoſe in your Actions that De- 


« ceit, Perfidy, Fraud, and Perjury are but Words,” But I ſtop my Pen. IHorror 


itſelf bids me not proceed. This ſounds fo much like Aggravalion, that Many 
may at firſt think it 10, But let any one truly conſider it; and 1 challenge Him 
to ſhew that this Repreſentation (ſtrong as it is) comes up, in Strength ad Juit- 


nets, to the Truth of the Matter before Us; nay, that it does not fall very ſhort 


of the Wickedneſs and Impiety of it. And 7Zhis, I think, it becomes Us All (as 


far as We are able) to ſet forth, leſt all the Notices of Good and Evi! thould OY de- 


grees vaniſh from amongſt Men. I am Your 5, &c. 


PHILOTHE US. 
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T. E Diſhonour, and Wickedneſs, and Impiety, of Thoſe engaged! in the Cons 


ſpiracy now under Conſideration ; and particularly of Oue of Them, whoſe 


Example ought to have been ſuch, as to have taught all the Reſt the Leſſons of 
Peace and Faithfulneſs, and Conſcientious Honeſty, —T; heſe have been fully laid 


before the World; if That can be ſaid to have been fu/ly ſpoken of, which admits 


of no Aggravation, and which can never be repreſented in any Colours, but ſuch 


as are too faint and languid to give an Impreſſion of it proportionable to its true 
and genuine Malignity. And if any new Occaſion offers, This View of the Sub- 
ject may be again reſumed. But though it be impoſſible in Words to come up to 


ſuch Diſhonour, or ſuch Impiety, as has trampled under foot All the ſtrongeſt 
Bonds and Ties, which were ever ſo accounted both in the School of Honour 


and in That of Religion; and laid level with the Ground All that was ever 
thought Beauteous in Both ; and filled the Hearts and Mouths of Good Men 


with Mcurniag, and thoſe of the Profane with Triumph : yet, more than enough 


has been faid to teach Us, if We are not reſolved to ſtop our Ears againſt all 
Sound of Perſwaſion, What gur own Conduct without Doors ought to be; or, at 
leaſt, What it ought no? to be. 
Every Man of Honour who, after Conſideration, takes part with Him wha has 
cat behind his Back all the Notions of Honour, and entered reſolutely into the Paths 
of Diſhonour and Baſeneſs, Every ſuch Perſon Himſelf becomes a Parner in the 
Vileneſs of ſuch D:Þoncur ; and in defending the Baſeneſs of Another, deliberately 
puts Himſelf in the Place of that Ozher, _—_ is Himſelf the Diſhonourable Perſon 
whom He ſupports and covers. He fays, and He thinks perhaps, that He ſcorns 
that Lowneſs of Soul, which a teach Him to break his own Promile, or even 
to recede from his W ord gix en; much more, that He abhors the Thought of 


breaking Faith, when He Tin given it in any folemn or extraordinary Manner, 


Bit how can He prove this ? or what Argument can He give me for my Belicf of 
it. when J fee Him defending, or even applauding, Thoſe who Lave acted the Part, 
which, He ſays, He deteſts? Thus, * Every Man (or Woman) of Piety, 


And it it {topped | 


bt reathing | 
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breathing Devotion and Zea!, profeſſing and pretending agreater Senſe than ordinary 
of God and Religion, who undertakes the Patronage of Impiety and Perjury, be- 
comes that Moment the Improus and Perjured Perſon whom He defends ; claims 
and accepts a Share in the Affront to God and Goodneſs from ſuch a Proceeding ; 
and contracts a Perſonal Guilt, by becoming an Advocate for Wickedneſs in Others. 
It is in vain for Any of Them, upon this Occaſion, to aſſure Me, They fear and 
worſhip God, and abhor every wilful Breach of his Laws, and tremble at fo great 
an Impiety as Perjury; and that They would die a thouſand Deaths, ſooner than 
riſe up againſt Heaven in ſuch a Manner. Stop your Proteſtations, I beſeech You, 
and put an End to your Profeſſions. What import all theſe Strong Words, more 
than ſo many Empty Sounds? You are the very Things You deteſt—You prac- 


tiſe the very Crimes You pretend to abhor—And by Every Breath You ſpend, in 


ſupporting a Perjured Perſon, You Vourſelves become Perjured; Every Time 
You open your Lips in the Cauſe of ſuch a Man, You load Vourſelves, not only 
with the Infamy, but the Guilt, of the ſame Sin ; and Every Time You attempt 


to leſſen His Crime, You Yourſelves grow up into the Condition of His Iniquity ; 


and, though You take Nothing from His Guilt, yet, by ſuch a Con, 


You add to Yourſelves a large Quantity of the ſame. 


| Beſides this, You remove from Yourſelves all Pretence to any Argument in 


Defence of your own Perſonal Innocence. If a Man tells Me, He will not rob or 


murther Me Himſelf, for a thouſand Worlds ; but at the ſame time defends and 
ſupports the Wretch that has attempted both: He may talk as plauſibly and as 
obligingly as He pleaſes; but from that Time, I ſhould not think Myſelf over- 


- ſafe from his own Attempts, whilſt I could not but think Him a ſecret Favourer 
of the Crime, He would pretend to put far from Him; and ſhould be apt to ſuſ- 
ped, that He, who was ſo ſparing in condemning it in Another, would not always 
ſcruple to commit it Himſelf. If a Woman ſhould be always filling her Huſband's 
Ears with her Detefation of all Gallantries, and her Abhorrence of all Intrigues of 
Her own; and yet be always excuſing the detected undoubted Unfaithfulneſs of 


Other Wives; J believe, the unhappy Man would be apt to think This a ſort of 
Adultery at ſecond hand, not at a great Diſtance from what ſhe diſclaims. If from 


excuſing, the ſhould proceed to defending; and from defending, to applauding, the 


Exorbitancies of Others; He would have but little doubt left what to expect 


from Her himſelf, if ſhe follows her own Heart, and be not reſtrained by Fear, 
or want of Opportunity. And thus it is in the Caſe in View. If You go on to 
defend the Impiety and Perjury of Another; You may ſpare all your Proteftations 


about your own Piety and Fear of God, and Perſonal Diſtance from ſuch Crimes. 


No one will believe, but That, if You can bear Them ſo eaſily, and defend them 
ſo readily, in Others, You are very well dilpoſed, all due Circumſtances eoncur- 
ring, to practice them 77 our ſelves. 


Neither does it make any Difference in what I have been arguing, whether 


You be a Papiſt or a Proteſtant ; a Nonjuror or a Juror; a Well-wiſher to the 
Pretender, or to K. GEORGE: becauſe Honour, Morality, and the General Rule 


of Piety, are every where, in ordinary Caſes at leaſt, declared to be the ſame. In- 
piety is, in Profeſſion, by All deteſted; and Perjury by All accounted a Crime. 


If a Per/on ſolemnly calls God to Witneſs to a Thing; at the ſame time profeſſing 


his utter Renunciation to All the Doctrines of Eguivocations, and Diſpenſations in 
the Matter of Falſecſeari ing; and at the Jame time alſo knowing within Himſelf, 
that what He ſwears is Falſe; This is, in the Account of All, Impious Perjury. 


Whether the Cauſe which You. like, be ſerved by This, or not : whether the 


Temporal Ends You have in View, be promoted by it, or not: All ſuch Points 


are nothing to the Purpoſe ; neither do TIFF alter the Caſe at all. To ſpeak 
One 
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One Mord for it, is to plead for Impieiy; To defend it deliberately, is deliberately to 
\romote the higheſt Affront to God; To defend it zealouſly, is zealoufly to recom - 
mend the higheſt Pitch of Wickedneſs to the World; To {peak of it with Pa— 
/ience, is to ſhew a frozen Soul within; To ſpeak of it with Pleaſure, and to 72 
Plaud it, is to ſhew an Abandoned Mind, and to act the Part of the moiſt Pyoſfigule 
Rank of Men; To embrace the Guiry Perſon, is to ſhake Hands with Iniquity of 
the higheſt ſort, and to bid adieu to all Shame—Irt is, in a Word, to be One and 
the Same with Him; and, in effect, it is affronting and blaſpheming God in your 
own Perſons; and imprecating upon Yourſelves all thoſe Curtes, which You ac- 
knowledge to be due to the Perjured and Impious, and which They themſelves 
have deliberately and ſolemnly called down upon their own Heads. 

J If You are only acting as Politicians of This World, without the Thoughts of 
1 Another, ſpeak it out plainly ; and hurt not Religion any longer, by talking of 
= - your Piely, and your Zeal for God's Honour, Rejoice then, as other Morld— 
lings do, at every thing which promotes your Wiſhes in this World; and applaud 
every Villany, and every Villain, that gives you Aſſiſtance in your Way to what 
you account your Earthly Proſperity. But if You will {till hold faſt your Pre- 

| tences to Piety, and ſtill pray to God, and ſtill depend upon the Succeſs of your 
Prayers; Remember, It is all in vain, unleſs your Heart can firſt ſay to Him, with _ 
| fall Confidence, that You equally deteſt A Impiety, and equally abhor A Per- 
jury, whether friendly to your own Morldly Deſigns, or not ; and molt of all, the 
Impiety which receives the deepeſt Dye, and the heavieſt Aggravations, from the 
Character of the Impious Perſon. And if in the ſecret /hiſpers of your Heart, You 
can admit a Thought or a Wiſh inconſiſtent with This ; Your Piety is as certainly 
Vain and Empty Hypocriſy, as it is true that God is the Avenger of ſuch Iniquity-: 
An Iniquity, which, if it ſhould become faſhionable, and be generally entertained, 
would not only at once break to Pieces all the Bonds and Ties of Humane Society 

| below, but with the ſame Force diſſolve the Influences of All that is ſacred from 
Above. If You think this is not ſo, Go into your Cloſets, and kneel down, and 
try how it will ſound, even in your own Ears, to make ule of the contrary Form 
of Words. Profeſs Vourſelves the Servants of God, devoted to his Will, deteſt- 
ing all that He deteſts; and at the ſame time, beg Leave to Except, out of the 
Catalogue of your Deteflations, the Impiety of the ſtrongeſt Perjury; and lay in 
your Claim before Him, to your Intereſt and Regard to ſuch Wickedneſs, as may 
perhaps help forward ſomething of your Worldly Concerns. If You bluſh to re- 
peat this, be aſſured it is becauſe it is ſhameful; becauſe it ought not to be expreſſed 
in Words, And if it ought not to be expreſſed in Words, neither ought it to be 
admitted into the Heart of That Man or Woman, who ever prays to God, as to a 
Being to whom the inmoſt Receſſes of Thought are all open, and from whom no 
Veil of Darkneſs or Hypocriſy can hide any one Sentiment of the Soul. 5 
But why all this Warmth, and all theſe Words, upon ſo plain a Point? It is 
« only to fate it, and no One can deny the Truth of it.” I will tell You truly. 
Plain as this Point is; Undeniable as the Truth of it is; I know it from Converſa- 
tion Myſelf; I know it from the Teſtimony of Some, and the Acknowledgment 
of Others, in the Letters J ſometimes receive, that the Senſe of it is almoſt dead 
and gone. Honour often becomes the Defence of Dy/bonour ; and the Honourable 
pride Themſelves ſometimes in being the Advocates for the Diſhonourable and 
Baſe. Piety often takes the Part of Inpiety; and Pious Men and Women (who 
would appear, and do appear ſo,) become Impious, without Conſideration, and 
without Remorſe. And after the D/honourable and Improus have evaded all their 
own Obligations, and found out Ways of confounding all the Diſtinctions of Good 
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aud Evil; as if this were not enough to ſink a Degenerate Age, and call down 
Vengeance from Above The Honourable, the Religious, the Pious, the Devout, 
as if They were Parties in the Cauſe, run in to their Aſſiſtance. And, tacrificing 
their Love to Vertue, and their boaſted Hopes in Another World, to a Paltry Iu- 
zereſt in This, They act, as if They thought Themſelves called forth by Heaven 
to be the Guardians of detected Iniquity and Imprety ; ſtrenuouſly helping to bear 
Them up againſt Oppoſition ; and bravely ſtriving to encourage Them by their 
good Wiſhes and Applauſes, to harden their Forcheads, for fear They ſhould 
bluſh too much; and think ſeverely enough of Themſelves to beget ſome Shame 
and Repentance. And thus, the Good Part of the World (if I may in is View 
call them fo) lend their Reputation to the J//iched; and that Authority which They 
have borrowed from their pretended Fear of God, They proſtitute to the Service 
of his Enemies, and to the Baniſhment of that Fear out of the World. And, 
as in ſome Countries of Bigolty, Cut-throats and Murtherers find a Place of Secu. 
rity in the Churches and Altars; to, in Others, the Impious and Perjured have as 
ſure a Refuge in the Boſom and Friendſhip of the Pious and Devout : and from 
' Theſe comes a Voice to the Ears of the Others, bidding Them, «Be W//iched to 
Extremity, for our Advantage; and We, the great Enemies of Wickedneſs, 
« will excuſe, alleviate, and defend what You do; and cover Vou over, all G]H 
as You are, with the Garments of our Picty.” What Hope of God, whilſt 
this is the Condition of Many, who paſs for the Be,, and who would take it ex- 
treamly amiſs to be ranked with the Prefligate and Impious? And what Hope of 
altering This, unlcſs They be waked out of ſo fatal a Dream, in which They be- 


hold Themſelves in the Glaſs of Se!f-love, and Fond Partiality, only; and be 


taught, in the plain Day-light and Sun-ſhine of Truth, to fee their own State in 
another View; and to conſider, whenever They think of Another World, That 
« this Procedure, to ſpeak the Beſt of it, is only being Impious by Proxy; that 
„Whoſoever are wiltully tainted with this ſecond-hand Guilt, give too much 
Ground to ſuſpect, that They would Themſelves be perſonally guilty of the 
Crimes of Thoſe whom They defend, were it not for want of Courage, or for 
« want of a promiſing Opportunity; and that, notwithſtanding all their Pretences 
« to Piety in Themſelves, if They are Inpious by Proxy HERE, They will cer- 
« tainly be puniſhed, (not by Proxy, but) in Their own Perſons HEREAFTER.” 


BRITANNICUS. 
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LETTER IX. Loxpon Jovan var, April 13, 1723 


T is a great Satisfaction to Me to find, by ſeveral Leder I have received, ods 
what I have of late attempted to ſet in its true Light, without the Preju- 
dice of any Affection or Unworthy Bias, has not been in vain. It is a Pleaſure, 
which makes ſome Amends for the Pain of the contrary Appearance; to ſee that 
All Concern for Honour, Vertue, and Religion ; All Regard to the Bonds and 
Props of Humane Society, are not ſo loſt : but that Many are till ſenſible of their 
Value and Importance, and that Many own Themſelves (with a Freedom of Mind 
never to be enough commended) once again awakened out of an Iſen/ib;/ity, which 
was owing, not to any Inveterate Malignity of Evil Diſpoſition, but either to the 
Indolence of their own Tempers, free from all Evil Defign in Themſelves; or to 
the Artifice of Oyhers, whole Evil Deſigns lay covered and impenetrable under it. 
At 


"= 
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At the Requeſt of Se of theſe, I will now go on, upon the Subject of my lad 
Papers, in ſuch a Manner, as may {till ſhew my preſent Aim to be, the Benefit 
and Inſtruction of All, who ever defire to think of Po/zzs of Univerſal and Infinite 
In ac And as in tpeaking of the Caſe of the Principal Conſhirators now 
before the World, I have not entered into the Tudicia! Part, but placed it all along 
in my Eve, chiefly to create and keep alive a Horrour of ſuch /Fichednejs, as Wicks 
edneſs 5; a id to raiſe to Life again, if poilible, the Spirit of Deteſtation of ſuch Ju- 
piety, conſidered as [mpiety; which has been particularly acceptable to Some: to I 

annot think that any Ozbers will continue much to wonder ar the Warmth I have 
exprefied upon the melancholy Subject of Impiety trampling under foot all that 
is facred, and upon the 57 ally ee Subject of ſuch Impiety receiving Sup- 
port and P atronage from Pieiy; when I have now to obſerve, that Hy rypocrify and 
Profaneneſs have been ſo ſtrongly united in this Cauſe; and that the Ar: and Shame= 
leſſnefſs in colouring over Palitical I ichedneſs with the F. arni,. of Religion, was 


come to that Pitch, as to furnith out, and diſperſe, as far as it could ſafely be done, 


plauſible Arguments, by which the Practice of taking the preſent Oaths of Alle- 
giance and Atjuration was Profefled ly attempted tc to be reconciled with all the Prin- 
ciples of Honour and of Piety. | 
Who the Great Caſuiſt is in this Caſe ; W ho, the Chief Dir eclor of Conſciences, 
called in for the Support of the Weak and Doubtful, and for the confirming the 
Scrupulous and Feariul z Whether One of Us Laymen, taught ſo to tp: a: or 


One of Thoſe whoſe Profeſſion it is to teach us to ſpeak and think otherwiſe, 0d 


to preach Righteouſneſs in Simplicity; I do not now enquire. But whoever He 
be, This I will dare to affirm, that a Common Deiſt, who belicves a God and a 
Providence, muſt abhor ſuch Doctrine, and ſhew Himſelf a much better Man 
than ſuch a pretended Chriſfian; and that a Pap, who dares not judge thus for 
Himſelf from any Arguments, but only in Obedience to the Commands of a Su- 


ferior, to Him infallible, is a much lets dangerous Man, than ſuch a pretended 
Prot Nan, who thus endeavours to put a deſtroying Sword into the Hands of 


Every private Subject; and thus to arm Him againſt his God and his Country. 


This has led Me into a great Variety of Thaophes' upon the Diſpoſitions and 
Tendencies of Mankind; all melancholy enough, when One conſiders the Prin- 


ciple from whence They flow; which is, in truth, nothing, but firſt an Iuclination, 


and then a Reſolution, of finding out a Salvoe for Every Thing They themſelves 


are ſtrongly bent upon. The preſent Conſpiracy furniſhed my firſt Thoughts 
with ſome Inſtances of what I intead. One Clergyman has declared, that He would 
not for the World pollute his Conſcience by taking the preſent Oaths of Allegiance 


and Abjuration, whilſt his Eyes and his Heart are fixt upon the Pretender. No. 
The Riches of the Earth could not tempt Him. No Sphiftry, No Colouring of 
Argument can make Him throw behind his Back the Fear of God, and Dread of 
fuch an Oath. And fo far He is in the right. But the ſame Perſon, who by his 
Profeſſion has nothing to do with the Political Tricks of this World, can work 


Night and Day in the Service of Another, who has thus polluted his Conſcience ; 


can voluntarily, and with humble Flattery, make Himſelf a Too/ in the Hands of 
that Ozher ; can run of his Errands ; carry his Sins over Sea, and travel many 
Hundreds of weary Miles under the Load of Another's Iniquity. And He can 
mvent a Cylour, to ſatisfy his own Mind, in communicating with That Wicked- 


_nefs in Another, which He detęſis in Himſelf. And not only for This ; but He 


goes farther. The ſame Perſon, who will admit no Salve for the Oaths to the 
Government, can yet find One for Any that can but hurt it; and the ſame tender- 
minded Good Man has no Scruple or Twitch of Conſcience, ven in furniſhing 


Our 
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out Falſe Oaths, for Others at a Diſtance to ſwear to, in a Manner hardly ever yet 

ſeen. Thus far (and who knows how much farther?) He can go. 

Auotber, a Chief in the ſame Cauſe, and of a higher Rank in the ſame ſacre 
Profeſſion, looks down upon This Man as a Veaꝶ Brother, not yet ftrong enough 
to digeſt the High Food of a more exalted Scheme. This Greater Man has greater 
Light. He can with Eaſe reconcile it to his own Mind, to take an Oath which 
He is determined not to keep ; to ſwear to a Prince, againſt whom He confpires ; 
to meet that King in Parliament, as One of his Great Council, whom He is reſolved 
to wnking by all the Methods He imagines ſafe for Himſelf to take; to pray for 
Him by Name, as King, againſt whom his Soul ſends up its ſecret Wiſhes; and to 
give all the Security of his Lips, contrary to every Motion of his Heart and Ae. 
tions. This is the preſent Bent of his Mind, to which theretore He adapts his 
: Doctrine of Indulgencies and Permiſſions. And thus We ſee, as ſome Refined Hu- 
ners of this World pleaſe Themſelves, by finding out an Indulgent Syfem of Li- 
centiouſneſs, in which They make Allowances enly for what Themſelves have a 

ſtrong Inclination to: ſo Other Great Men, of uncommon Talents and Abilities, 
(as long as any ſort of Principles remain in Them, or as long as it is agreeable ta 
their Characters to aſſume any,) ſometimes employ thoſe great Talents and Abilities, 
in forcing Yertue and Vice to meet in one Point, and bringing together Heaven and 
Hell. Theſe Perſons, like great Politicians, have Two Schemes going forward; the 
Ore for Outward Appearance, the Other for Real Defign ; the One for Ornament, 
the Other for Uſe; the Ore for the Inſtruction of Others not let into their Secrets, 

the Other for their own Conduct, and the Conduct of Thoſe who have a mind to 
be of the Number of the Adept. Look into the more Open One, by which They 
publickly dictate to Others; and there You will find the Fear of God, and the 
Dread of a Falſe or Prevaricating Oath, placed together: But look into the pri- 
vate One, and You will find a ſecret Reſerve for the Lawfulneſs of calling God to 
witneſs to. the Truth of what You know to be falſe; and this deſigned for Prac- 
tice, upon great Worldly Occaſions, and conſiderable Emergencies. There re- 
mains only One Step farther for ſuch Caſuiſts; and that is, to prove this Proce- 
dure to be more than Lawful; to ſhew it to be the Duty, and Praiſe, and Honour 
of Al, who wiſh well to the Pretender, ſolemnly to Abjure Him in the Preſence 
of God; and the Duty and Glory of Al, who with Deſtruction to this Govery- 
ment, to call to Witneſs the ſame God, that They are hearty Friends to it, in the 
common natural Senſe of the Words, without any Prevarication or mental Reſer- 
vation. Why do You ſtart at This, Man? or why do You boggle at the finiſh- 
ing Stroke? It is as eaſy, as juſt, and as pious, to do This, as to do the Former : 
And if You cannot go on to convince Yourſelf and Your Diſciples of This; Their 

Zcal may flag, and the Work in their Hands may fail for want of ſuch an 
Theſe Reflections, which aroſe upon the preſent Subject, led my Memory back 
to a Diſtinction I uſed to make, amongſt the Men of Pleaſure, in former Days, 
when I converſed much more in the World than I do now. The Difirc- 
tion I mean, (which I found but too much Ground for,) was between Sinners by 
 Sy/tem, and Sinners at Random; Undiſturbed Sinners, and Conſcious Sinners; Sinners | 
by Opinion, and Sinners by Paſſion : for of Both forts I met with too many. Of 

this Dſtinction, as it then related to the modiſh Vices of the Town, and of my 
'Thoughts about it, I may again ſpeak, when it may have its Uſe. At preſent, I 
apply it to a Greater Subject; in which the Honour of God, and the Intereſts of S. 
ciety, are more immediately concerned: ſo much the Greater, I mean, as Perjury 
by Syfem carries along with it more univerſal and more certain Deſtruction to all 
8 hz the 
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the Principles of True Religion; and True Policy, than ſeveral other Vicious 
practices, (Inexcuſable and Indefenſible as they are,) can be ſuppoſed to do. 
For as the whole Scheme of Wickedneſs may be compared well enough to a 
Ladder, whoſe ſeveral Rounds rife by degrees to the Top; I believe no One will 
ſcruple to affirm the Higheſt Round to be the Higheſt Contempt of God, and 
Greateſt Miſchiet to Men. And this is Perjury ; which when it comes to be 
committed by Rule, ſo much the more fatally ſhakes the F erb of all that 
is, or can be, valuable. 

By This, the U/e of Speech in Society is totally deſtroyed ; and fo, the Inſtru- 
ment of all Commerce between Man and Man, Nation and Nation, rendered 
precarious and inſignificant, By This, the Bands of Humane Government, and 
Common Jultice, are diflolved; and Mankind ſet afloat once more in the Sea of 
| Confufion and Anarchy. By This, Religion itſelf is made of no farther Uſe in the 
World, and forced (like Afirea in the ancient Moral Fables,) to fly from the 

Earth, and abandon an abandoned World: for what Uſe can Religion be of, if a 
Syſtem of IVickedneſs can be built upon a Syfem of Religion; and a Scheme be form- 
cd, to teach Chriſtians, without Remorſe, and without fear of a Judgement to 

come, to ſubje& the ſacred Name of the God of Truth to the Uſes of their own 


1 falſe Hearts; and to proſtitute the Goſpel of Chriſi, upon which They lay their 


Hands, to the deteſtable Purpoſes of Diſſimulation and wicked Policy ? 
Let All, who are not already tainted, fly from the Poiſon of ſuch Caſuifts ; | 
and from the Contagion of ſuch as are infected with it, as from the moſt deſperate 
of all Immoral Contagions, Other Sinners there may be ſome Hope of. But of 
Theſe, who have hardened Themſelves in thus deliberately affronting God, and 
are active in teaching Ozhers to do ſo too, I can think no otherwiſe than thitk's 
That if Our Bleed Lord ſhould again deſcend from Heaven, and live, and die, 
and riſe again from the Dead; it would not, I fear, be in the Power of All his 
Teaching, and All his wonderful Works, to make ſuch Men ſenſible of their 
Condition; or to convince Them, that They are not better Caſuifts than He; 
able and fitted to improve His Morality by Their Comments; and to refine upoin 
His Syſtem, by a New Syſtem of their own, framed for the Deſtruction of His 


whole Deſign, and for the Unreſtrained Triumphs of All Iniquity, under the Pa- 
tronage of Pretended Piety and Religion. 
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PRE: is hardly any one Vertue, or ns in the Beſt Part of Man- 
** kind, but what is attempted to be imitated, or mimicked, by Something 
in the Worſt; deſigned to make the ſame Appearance, but in reality as diſtant in 
Nature from it, as a Shadow from a Subſtance; nay, as contradictory to it, as 
Evil is to Good, or as a monſtrous Defect is to Perfection itſelf. I could mention 
Many Inſtances of this Obſervation; but I will confine Myſelf to One, and That 
a very uſeful One, which the Conſpiracy now before the World, and the Conduct 
of Some of the Conſpirators, of neceſſity throw in my Way : And that ſhall be the 


Infance of Wiſdom and Cynning, compared together in their Qualities, and Con- 


ſequences. 


Vol. III. n Dd True 
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True Wiſclom is an exalted State of Mind, in which the Underſtanding ſhews 
itſelf to govern, free from the Reſtraints or Counſels of any other Power with. 
in. It becomes Wiſdom, by being the Reſult of an Extended Comprehenſion of Al 
material Circumſtances relating to whatever is the Subject of Confideration, 
And it would not be Wiſdom, if it were not guided by That View, far out of the 
Reach of any ſuch Motives as Pique, Reſentment, Revenge, a vicious Self. 
intereſt, or any Evil Affection or Commotion of Soul. For Theſe being in 
Themſelves but Partial and Narrow, can dictate only Narrow and Partial Pro- 
jects: They can lead the Mind only to Partial and Narrow Views; ſuch as 
Themſelves aim at, and are confined to: and ſo muſt neceſſarily leave out of the 
_ Proſpect, which ought to be before it, whatever does not anſwer the immedi. _ 
ate obtaining their own contracted Purpoſes ; and put into it whatever does. 
And from hence ariſes that Low Cunning, which can act no otherwiſe than the 
'Narrowneſs of its own Views, and the Workings of its governing Paſſion, force 
it to do. For as from the Former State of Comprehenſive Freedom of Soul, reſults 
Wiſdom in all its Lovelineſs ; diſdaining every Purpoſe but what can honourably 
be avowed, and carrying its Eye through the whole Chain of Poſſibilities, Pro- 
| babilities, and Certainties ; and viewing all Conſequences in every Link of it: 
ſo from the Latter, in which the Partiality and Violence of any Paſſion gives a 
confined Turn to the Thoughts, and forbids them to look any farther than juſt 
one ſingle Point, and neceflarily bounds their Progreſs within its own Limits; 
from this, I fay, proceeds That Narrowneſs of Mind, which only flatters itſelf 
with the Name of Wiſdom, ſometimes beſtowed upon it by the unobſerving Multi- 
tude, and always for want of knowing the Hrings that move it, and the Events 
that it will end in. i | e 
He is a Wiſe Man, who, weighing the Nature and Conſequences of Actions, 
conducts Himſelf fo, as that neither Deſerved Puniſoment, nor fo much as Shame, 
| ſhall ever have it in their Power to overtake Him; ſhould all his Deſigns come 
to be laid open to the World: Who preſerves the Unity and Regularity of the 
Character He has taken upon Him, with the ſtricteſt Caution; and puts That 
only in the ſtrongeſt Point of his View, which, when He has obtained, All the 
World ſhall allow neither to be inglorious in [tfelf, nor obtained by inglorious Me- 
thode. But He is only a Cunning Man, infinitely debaſed beneath the Former, 
who firſt takes his Aim from ſome Ignominious Weakneſs of Soul, or Strength 
of Paſſion, within Him; and then, in the Proſecution of that Aim, ſeeing only 
what that V/eakneſs or Paſſion permit Him to ſee, pollutes and confounds his own 
 Charafter, and plunges Himſelf into dangerous Depths, by following an Inis 
Fatuus, that leads Him down Ruinous Precipices, whilſt He takes it for the _ 
Friendly Light that is to conduct Him to his Journey's End. 15 
Let us apply This to the Affairs of /h:s World, which I will ſuppoſe to be the 
Objects on both Sides in View: for I am not now conſidering Every Thing of a 
| higher Nature, which moſt juſtly and certainly belongs to the preſent Subject, in 
its utmoſt Extent. Let a Perſon have it in his Deſign to raiſe his Family; to 
obtain a conſiderable Eſtate; and to arrive at a greater Heighth of Fortune in the 
World, than his Fore-fathers left him for his Inheritance. If this be his Aim; 
and He purſues it by Frugality and Temperance; by a Punctual Truth in his 
Words, and Fidelity in his Contracts; by an indefatigable Diligence and Inte- 
grity in all his Affairs: He is a Wiſe Man. If He miſſes of his Aim, He has left 
nothing for Reproach or Shame to object to Him. If He obtains it, He obtains 
it with the Addition of Honour to Himſelf. But if Another, with the ſame View 
before Him, ſcorns to aſcend by theſe gradual Steps; but immediately lays 
Schemes 
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Schemes for Cheating the Ignorant and Unwary, in all his Dealings with Them ; 
and cannot ſtop at this, but will go out upon the Hrgh- way, and plunder All He 
meets with, thinking Himſelf hid from Danger under the Maſk of a Diſpuile ; 
and by all the Methods of Deceit and Farce, will hurry on his Steps to the Riches 
and State He deſires No One ever called ſuch a Man, a J/ife Man. Ile may 
be a Cunning Man, till He is diſcovered; Cunning in the Management of all his 
Ililes and 7 ricks : that is, as Cunning as the N. ature of the Thing will permit, 
which is in the //hole a Scheme of Madneſs ; or, as his own Headſtrong Impetu- 
ouſneſs of Temper will albw, which is ever deſtroying its own Purpoſes. 
Let us transfer the like Supþoſition to Eccleſi raftical Affairs, Suppoſing any Ecclo- 
feaftic to have in his Eye the Higheſt Pofl in the Church. Let Me be pardoned for 
a Suppgfition, which it is not very unnatural to make in this State of Frailty and 
Imperfection: nor, I hope, very unbecoming ; ſince I am ſpeaking of a Church, 
in which the Methods of Advancement are far removed from All thoſe Tricks of 
IWicked Policy, which, in the Countries of Popiſb Bigotry, may almoſt command 
Reward and Succeſs. If this Perſon purſues this Aim, by Study and Application 
to what His Profeſſion demands of Him; by a Decency and Uniformity of Con- 
duct in his whole Life; by an Exemplar y Zeal for the Religion He profefles, and 
a Readineſs to appear at all times in its Defence; by Simplicity, Truth, and 
Faithfulneſs, in all his Words and Deeds: He is thus far a Viſe Man. If by 
ſuch Steps He arrives at it, He obtains it with Honour; and poſſeſſes it without 
the En. Vy of Any, but Thoſe, whoſe Souls have never learnt to bear either a Su- 
perior, or an Equal. If He ſtops ſhort of it, He is {till a Viſe Man in his Unre- 
proachable Conduct. But if there be Another, with the ſame attractive Grandeur 
in his Eye; impatient of Delay, unbroke to Diſappointment, unable to wait the 
proper Time, boiling within at the uneaſy Sight of Greater Merit in that Seat 
of Dignity, and raging, in the Receſſes of his Soul, to leap into it: And if, for 
this End, He precipitates all his Motions; diſregards all the Propreeties of his 
own Character and Conduct; diſannuls all the Ties of Vows and Oaths ; enters 
into the Diſguiſes of ſecret Plots and Cabals; and concerts the darkeſt Meaſures 
to pave his Way to this Po; trampling under Him the Simplicity of his Pro- 
felſion, ſacrificing His own Reputation, and enen the bete and Lives of 
Others :— What ſhall We ſay? 
If through this immenſe Sea of Wickedrefs Confuſion, He ſhould ſafely 
land at the Haven where his Soul has ſo long reſided? Is He therefore a Wiſe 
Man? No. Let not the Holy Name of I; ſdom (that Wiſdom which rules on high, 
in the Counſels of Heaven, as well as below, in Thoſe on Earth,) be fo profaned. 
Call him Cunning, or call Him Defperate : For He, who affects thoſe Titles, de- 
ſerves to enjoy them. But call Him not iſe; and let not the Sound of the 
Word V. dom be heard in the Deſcription of ſuch a Character. J/i/dom diſdains 
to dwell in the Company of ſuch Diſpoſitions and ſuch Paſſions. And You may 
as well propoſe to reconcile and blend together the brighteſt Lg, and obſcureſt 
Darkneſs, as think of mixing up, into One Compolition, thoſe Contradictory Qua- 
lities of Quiet and Tumult, Patience and Rage, Propriety and Abſurdity, which 
mutually deſtroy One another. But if, before He comes to what his Soul has 
aimed at, the Maſk either unfortunately falls oft, or 1s by the Power and F ore- 
fight of Others taken off; What a Perſonage 1s diſcovered to the View of the 
World? Thoſe who judge by Meaſure and Weight, will always refuſe Him the 
Chara&er of Wi iſdom. The Multitude, who judge by the Event of Things, will 
mw not ſo much as acknowledge Him to be Cunning, becauſe He has not been 
Cunning enough. And All will own, that He has proſtituted the Dignity of his 


Profeſſion ; 
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Profeſſion ; and fallen greatly from the Honour of his Character; and forfeited 
all Title to the Inward Eſteem of Men of Honour, Integrity and Religion. 

And after this, what is there in the Light of the Sun, or in the Eyes of Man- 
lied that can give Pleaſure to any Mind, that has not totally forgot what the 
Taſte of Happineſs is, ariſing from a Good Conſcience within, and a Good Re- 
putation without ? ho, that was in ſuch a Condition, and not dead to the Senſe 
of ſuch a Reflexion, would wait the Sentence of Others? Who, under ſuch a 
Preſſure of Soul, would not, if it were in his Power, fly, with ſwifter Wings 
than Ambition itſelf lent Him before, from the Sight of the World, in which He 
had lived and ated ſuch a Part? A Man of any Tender Conſciouſneſs, or Baſh- 


fulneſs, would Himſelf, in the Perplexity of ſuch Diſtreſs of Thought, haſten 


to retire from the reproachful Looks of Humane Countenances, to the Deſerts 


and Caverns of the Earth; and, if their Shade were not thick and impenetrable 
enough, would lift up his Yoicei in Deſpair, and call aloud to the Mountains to fall 


Hon Hin, and to the Rocks to cover Him. 
BRITANNICUS, | 
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I N my /aft, I obſerved the great Difference between J/;/dom and Cunning ; and 


1 ſhall now go on a little farther upon the ſame Subject. The firf Remark 
which naturally ſucceeds Thoſe I have already made, is, That Every One, who 


has an Ambition to make a Figure in Society, worthy of a Man, or to have his 
Name live after Himſelf in the Applauſes of Mankind, muſt ſeek what He aims 
at, not in the Paths of that Low Cunning, which only ſerves a preſent Purpoſe, 
and is eternally in Danger of ending in Infamy, as well as in the Dęfruction of his 
own Defigns; but in Thoſe of that True Miſdom, which always carries along with 


it its own Pleaſure, and all the Security which Humane Affairs can admit of, I 
juſt mention this at preſent, to make Way for Another Obſervation; which is, 


That, though this be the Obligation and Intereft of All, yet there are Some who 


are, if poſſible, much more concerned in the Rule than Others. There are Tao 


| Sorts of Men, I particularly point at, in whom I cannot but think it a kind of 


Maaneſs, to chuſe to appear in the Mean Diſguiſe of the Cunning Character, rather 
than ſtrictly to purſue That which Wiſdom alone can procure. The One from 
their Profeſſion ; the Other from their Temper, ſhould learn this Leſſor, The Two 
ſorts of Perſons I mean, are the Ecclefiaſticks, and ,the Paſhonate : All who have 
given Themſelves up to the Sacred Function; and All who feel within Them- 
ſelves any 9 Heat of Temper; or rather any Diſfemper of Heart, 
which They cannot at all Times, and upon all Occaſions, be ſure to have under 
the Command of a Cool and well-zempered Head. And if ſuch a Holy Profeſſion, 
and Unholy Heat, happen to meet in One Perſon; He is doubly and trebly un- 
fortunate, if He has propoſed to Himſelf the Fame and Hazard of Cunning, be- 
fore the Reputation and Succeſs of Wiſdom. An Inflance or tævo will have its Uſe. 
When a Perſon, under the Conduct of Cunning, and ſome inordinate Bias 


within, determines to engage Himſelf in any Cauſe, He looks upon it as a Low 


Diſpenſation to profeſs what He truly means, openly and conſtantly. It appears 
more like a Man of Art, to declare againſt it in Words; and more and more yet, 


to add folemn Oatbs to thoſe Profeſſions, and to ſwear to the contrary, with all 


Formality. 
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Formality. Under this Covert, He enters upon his Work. 
Cunning dictates to Him, that Self- preſervation being now his great Concern, He 


muſt employ all his Art, to be out of the Reach of the Letter of the Ordinary 
| Lows. © Since Two Witneſſes are required, tranſact only with One Man, upon 


109 


In the next Step, 


« the fame Affair. Let Him write your Oracles in Cyphers. Let nothing 
« of your own Hand-writing appear.“ Theſe are the Leſſons given him: And 
Theſe He carefully folldws. And in One of Us Laicks, This Procedure is not 
near ſo infamous, as it ought to be; but is treated in common Diſcourſe with a 
Temper, not at all ſuitable to the Greatneſs of the Crime. But when One of 
that Holy Profeſſion, which is Us op in th;s Country to be far removed from 
the Politicks of this World, and the Tricks of Temporal Cunning, is found buſy- 
ing Himſelf in theſe Arts of ſolemn Diſſimulation, and Treaſonable Managements, 
the Scene becomes a Mixture of Ridicule and Horror; the Ridicule, of detecting 
a Man of ſuch a Chara#er, out of his Sphere, playing Tricks in Maſquerade ; and 
the Horror, of ſeeing not only all Decorum and Propriety, but all Morality and 
Religion too, ſacrificed in the Humour of this Infamous Diſguiſe. And I uſed 
often to obſerve, in my Converſation in the World heretofore, that We Laymen, 
be We never ſo indulgent to our own Fices, yet do not reliſh with any Pleaſure 
the Fellowſhip of the ſacred Order in them. We love particularly to monopo- 
lize ſome Chara#ers, which are none of the beſt, We look upon this World to 
be our peculiar Province: and the Tricks and Deceits of Morldly Policy to be 
Our. And we eſteem it an Encroachment, not at all agrecable, when Others go 
out of heir own Province, and invade Ours. Some of Them vi do it, and We 
cannot always refuſe their Aſſiſtance. But We conſtantly and inwardly judge it 
to be entirely out of Character, and to leave a Load upon any Cauſe whenever it 
happens to be detected. I remember, I have heard it ſaid, (without conſidering 
the Wicked Part of the Caſe,) that, If the graveſt 8 and their Brethren the 
Counſellors at Law, ſhould ſet up a Stage at Bartholomew Fair, and play over all 
the Tricks of a Mountebank and his Merry Andrew, before the People; That this 
would not come up to the Ridicule, rightly confidered, of One of the Holy Pros 
feſſon turning Himſelf into a Hate Mountebank, and with his Operators under Him 
entring into all the Legerdemain Tricks of the Worſt Sort of Politicians of this 
World. 

But this is not all, There is, as I "FI before ſaid, this Unhappy (or Happy) 
Difference between W//i/dom and Cunning ; that whilſt Miſdom is uniform, and ſe- 
cure in the Event of Things, when all is unravelled, from Deſerved Puniſhment or 
Reproach; Cunning has always the Chance, and moſt commonly the Probability, of 
being attended with Both, And the Reaſon is, becauſe there is always a Defect, 
where there is Cunning. It is born from a Narrowneſs of Mind, and receives all 

its Nouriſhment and all its Strength from the ſame Narrowneſs. And thus, in 

the Suppoſition juſt now mentioned; the Cunning Man plainly left out one very 
confiderable Chain in his Argument. The /e/f-/atisfying Reaſoning was this, That 
He had ſecured Himſelf againſt Vęſiminſter Hall, and had ſufficiently guarded all 
the Avenues towards That, at which Conviction could enter. Hitherto Cunning 
went on ſucceſsful. But the Failure was groſs, in imagining that No Evidence 
could raiſe up a Spirit againſt ſuch Impious Treaſon in another Way; that No Briton 
would have the Courage, or Love to his Native Country, to rouſe his Fellow 
Britons in Parliament, into a Zeal againſt ſuch an Impudent Evaſion of all Thoſe 
Laws, which were made for the Security of their Country, againſt Conſpirators ; 
and not for the Encouragement and Security of Conſpirators, againſt their Country. 
Vor L. III. E e Here 
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Here, Cunning failed, through Strength of Paſſion within, and Warmth of Zea} 


for a Cauſe once embraced. And as there is always, and always muft be, a Flaw, 


where-ever Cunning alone preſides: This it is, that creates the Hazard to Every 
One, who forſakes Vi iſdom for It; and This it is, which makes it ſo much the 

more improper and intolerable for an Ecclefraftich, in our World, to have any Deal- 
ings of this ſort with it; becauſe, if that one Flaw happens to ſpoil the hole, 
He is ſure of a Double Load of Infamy and Abhorrence, added to all the other 
natural Conſequences which attend it. 

I ſay, in our World: becauſe in the Popiſh Countries abroad, where Exorbitant 
State and Riches have alienated the Souls of Churchmen from their proper Office; 
and led Them into the Cabinets of Princes; and transformed Them into Laymes, 
and their Whole Church itſelf into a Kingdom of Policy, with a Secular Prince at 


its Head: becauſe, 1 ſay, in thoſe Countries, the Maſk is thrown off, and it is not 
ſuppoſed to be at all out of Character, for Prelates and Cardinals to be in ſome Places 


Prime Miniſters of all Worldly Politicks; and in Others, to be the Contrivers of 
all Diſturbances and Rebellions by Refined Pois, and well-laid Conſpiracies. And 


I with the Plague of this Iich of Power and Grandeur has not ſpread itſelf into 


Countries of the Reformation ; and into our own particularly. 
I remember, when the Memoirs of Cardinal de Rets firſt appeared i in theſe Parts, | 


it was the Remark of an Ingenious Man, That He was apprehenſive of a very odd 
Inſtance of Miſchief from it: That the Example of fo great a Mafter in Politicks, 


fo agreeably ſet forth to the World, might rouſe up the Sparks of Ambition in 


ſome Ecclefiaſtical Breaſts here; That One, or Other, of the ſame Profe eon amongſt 


Us, feeling ſome Tokens of Cunning in Himſelf, and many more of Fire, might 
greedily ſnatch the Comagion; and, ſtruck more ſtrongly than before with the 
Love of Trick and Art, thinking Himſelf as capable of making ſuch a Figure, 
reſolving to bluſh and ſtart at nothing, and impatient to make a grand Appear- 
ance in the Eyes and Story of the Nation, might take it into his Head and into 
his Heart to try his own NN in the Management of Machines, highly improper 
for our World, as well as, perhaps, much too unweildy for his Strength, and bis 


Cunning. And ] fear, ſomething like this Apprehenſion has come to paſs. 


How agrecable, and how inflammatory 1s it to Some Minds, to read of Cardi- 


nal Mazarin, and Cardinal De Retz, and Others, cutting out their Way to the 
Red Hat at Rome, by the Sharpneſs of their Politichs; and giving Proof to the 
World, with how much Glory, and how much Dignity, the Sacred and the Cvil 


Functions may be united together! How bewitchingly entertaining, to follow 
Them into their Cabinets, and trace Them through all the Szages of their ſeveral 
Fortunes. To ſee Some of Them ruling whole Nations with their maſterly Coun- 


ſels; preſiding over the Affairs of Peace and War; ſurrounded with Crouds of 


Flatterers and Sollicitors ; diſpenſing by an arbritrary Will the Royal Favours; 

and {preading the Eclat of their Great Names far and wide !—The Man, whoſe 
Heart is already burnt to Tinder by the Fever of Ambition, immediately catches 
Fire at this; and withes to imitate in Grandeur, what He is ready to imitate in 


the Aus that have ſometimes led to it; and He aſks, Why theſe Fruits of Glory 


may not bloom and ripen in our Climate? Why may not the fame Profeſſion 
here, produce the like Examples of Governing the Sate and Church in One Per- 
ſon? And why may not He be that Perſon? And from aſking This, He ſteps 
forward into a Belief, that fo it may be; and from that Belief, into a Reſolution, 


that ſo it /ha// be, if the Force of 8 Wit can bring it about. And if it 


be impoſſible, in the preſent nnen af; his Countrys: | to ſhine at the Head of all 
Counſels, 
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Counſels, and all Affairs; yet it is not impoſſible to bring about another Revo— 
jution; and then, the Longings of Ambition, with which 5 Soul is ſick, may be 
ſatisfied : and for this Purpoſe, Let Heaven and Earth be confounded together. 
But here again is a Flaw. Every C/;mate will not produce and nouriſh to 
perfection the ſame Fruits. Every Form of Government will not admit of the 
fame Experiments. Every People will not bear the ſame Attempts. In a Country 
reformed from Popery, the Tricks of Politicians will not always have a Succeſs. 
equal to Thoſe, where Popery itſelf falls in to help the happy Event of them. 
Every Cunning Man is not equal in Cunning to all Others. And thoſe very Arts, 
which at particular Seaſons, and in particular Places, have carried fome Eccloſi- 
afticks directly to the Supreme Honours of is World, may, by an 1]-judged, 
| untimely, and milapphed Imitation, leave Anzther, unpitied and unhelped, in 
the Depths of Diſgrace and Shame. 
But my Pen has wandered too far. I had it in my Thoughts to Un ſome 
other Inſtances of what I at firſt laid down: which muſt now be delayed till the 
next — DS. 
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HE wo ſorts of Perſons, I mentioned in my laſt, whoſe Concern it 15, 
| more than that of All others, not to wander from the plain Path of Simpl;- 
city and Wiſdom, | into the Mazes and Tricks of Cunning, are The Ecclefiafticks, and 
the Paſfunate : Thoſe who are of that Holy Profeſſion, which propoſes to teach 
Us all that is Good and Praiſe-worthy ; and T; hoſe, who cannot teach Themſelves 
| to keep their own Temper from burſting out into Indecencies of Words and Ac- 
nns, often deſtructive of their own Purpoſes: I entered a little into the Obſer- 
vation, how very unbecaming in the One, how very Inpracticable in the Other ſort, 
and how very Fooliſh in Both, this Affectation of the Cunning Character will al- 
ways appear, whenever it appears at all, I began with the luppoſed Inſtance of 
2 Perſon, who, agreeably to one of the commoneſt Maxims of Vicious Cunning, 
in order to hide the Cauſe, in which his Heart is engaged, makes Profeſſion of 
the contrary ; and, if Occaſion requires, makes this Profeſſion with the Solem- 
nity of an Oath. And I need not repeat, that this, though utterly indefenſible 
in Any, yet is a thouſand times more. indefenſible, if poſſible, when it is diſ- 
covered in One, whoſe Profeſſion is, in its Nature and proper Office, the Guard 
and Pillar of Honeſty and Fidelity in Hords and Oaths, But if He be once en- 
geaged in ſuch Methods, He muſt proceed further in them. For, as a Perſon 
v ho enters into any Cauſe, in which the Event is uncertain, knows not where 
he ſhall ſtop ; ; and as One Step leads on neceſſarily to Ansther ; fo, He that be- 
zins with Cunning, muſt go on with it; and He, that ſet out at firſt with a Fa] lſe 
Abpearance, has nothing left for Him to do, but to keep in the ſame Way; and 
ſhift his Appearances, as often as Occaſion requires, or as often as the Scene of 
Danger ſhifts itſelf, When once Innocence is ſhipwrecked, there is no Room for 
Simplicity and Openneſs to re-enter, unleſs Repentance and Confeſſion enter with 
Them, All muſt be tranſacted in Another Way: and this Other Way, wont as 
It my ow ſhall itſelf lead till to new Ridicule and Shame, 
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1 will Inſtance only in a Trifle, as it may at firſt appear; but a Trifle, which 
will ſupport what I have ſaid. A Perſon of a Sacred Charatter, engaged in a 
Criminal Cauſe; as I have ſuppoſed, and apprehended in it, judges that, in his 
Confinement, it would be of great Uſe to Him to have Pen, Ink, and Paper; 
which, from the Nature of the Affair, He is at firſt denied. He finds a Cunning 
Way, by means of thoſe who are allowed to come to Him, of furniſhing Him- 
ſelf, before the due Time, with theſe Arms. But this is not enough. The 


Matter muſt be hid, and removed from all Shadow of Suſpicion, if poſſible. To 
this End, He perpetually laments the Misfortune of being debarred the Uſe of 


his Pen;—his favourite Inſtrument ;—iz Other Hands, indeed, an Engine of ſmall 


Force, but in His, of great and ſingular Strength. He makes this the Burthen 


of his Converſation to Thoſe, whoſe Eyes it is his Intereſt to blind. What an 
additional Affliction to a Man of Letters, to want it! What an agreeable Amuſe. 
ment would it be to a Perſon, educated in the beſt profane Literature, and dedi. 


cated to the Sacred, to have it in his Power to write down fome of thoſe Thoughts, 


that now come crowding in upon Him! Some, that perhaps might illuſtrate the 


| polite Authors; and Others, that might add Light to the Sacred Books them- 


ſelves: but All ſuch, as would have no relation to Any thing at preſent, but his 
own Entertainment in his Retirement! But how hard is his Fate! that even 
when He has any thing to remonſtrate, or to complain of, He is reduced to the 


Neceſſity of making Uſe of a broken End of an old Pencil, and a torn SCrap of 
Paper, to repreſent his Grievances above! Well, but as it often happens that 


Cunning outwits itſelf, and is ſo deſperately Cunning, as to undo its own Deſigns; 


: eren that this perpetual Mourning over this Misfortune ; this dwelling upon 
it ſo inceſſantly, comes itſelf to create a Suſpicion, that All this Lamentation 
cannot proceed from the Want, fo probably as from the Poſſeſſion, of what is pre- 


tended to be wanted; and that this Suſpicion goes on, and finds it ſo to be: 
What is the Event, or what does the Cunning Man get by all this ?—In One of 
Us, it would paſs much more lightly off; and be treated in Converſation only as 


a good pretty Contrivance and Trick. But 1 ſay, It will not paſs ſo, in One of the 


Higheſt Rank in the ſacred Order. There is an Impropriety in it of Character, 
which heightens the Ridicule. And there is ſuch a Contradiction, in this conti- 


nued Artifice, to all the Simplicity of 7 ruth, that it creates an utter Diſlike and 


Condemnation in every Breaſt. 
And not only This: but it has the very contrary Effect to what was propoſed. 


The Man of Art means it for his Defence; and it proves, in the Minds of All 
who know it, an Argument againſt Him. Innocence ſtands in need of no ſuch 
| Tricks. And when a Perſon is truly and perfectly guiltleſs of what is laid to his 
Charge; what Occaſion has He to be ſo continually ſollicitous either to get Pen 


and Ink, or to hide them? Perfect Innocence has nothing to fear from being with- 


out ſuch Helps for the uſual Time. And I will venture to fay, It is impoſiible, 
in the Caſe I point at, that it ſhould ſuffer from the Abſence of them. 


But he wants perhaps to direct his unſkilful Friends how to defend Him, 
even before the proper Time comes. Suppoſing therefore this to be the View; 
and this Letter of Direction to be intercepted ; the Nature of the Thing, before 


the Contents of it are more particularly known, unavoidably leads to the follow- 


ing Reflections. This is a Letter ſuppoſed to be written in Confidence for the Uſe 
only of particular F riends, by One under the Accuſation of High Treaſon ; and to 
be communicated to Thoſe, in whoſe Friendſhip and Aſſiſtance He repoſes his 
Truſt. If in zh:s Letter, there ſhall be found a Uniform Profeſſion, conſiſtent 


throughout the Whole of it ; a Profeſſion of 12 gal Inngcence of what is laid to the 


Charge 
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Charge of the Writer ; a Senſe of Duty to the King He is accuſed of having 
offended ; any Marks of Deteſtation of all Attempts againſt zh/s King, in favour 
of the Pretender; and all the proper Tokens of a Conſciouſneſs, that there can 
be no Proofs of Any ſort produced, to ſupport a Charge in which He knows 
Himſelf to be entirely unconcerned :—Such Profeſſion s, J fay, conſidering They 
are made between Himſelf and his Confidents, and ſuppoſed to be ſeen by No Other, 
will have great Weight; if all other Parts of the Letter perfectly agree with 
them. But if Nothing ſhall be found in it like this; if, in the Confidence of 
Secrecy and Friendſhip, He ſpeaks of Himſelf, not as an Innocent Man, but as 
One who had taken good Precautions againſt being detected; if No One Profeſſion 
of a Guiltleſs Conſcience; be there mixt with his Advice to his Mſters; If He 
ſhall be ſeen to employ his Pen only in Obſervations, that rather ſuppoſe a Guilt, 
than deny it; and to make it his Chef Security, that One particular Sort of Evi- 
dence is wanting againſt Him: If this be the Caſe, ſuch a Conduct will be a con- 
curring Proof of the Truth of the Charge againſt Him; as well as of the poor 
Inſufficiency of Cunning, improperly aſſumed. For, though all poſſible Declara- 
tions of Innocence publickly before Accuſers, are of no more Importance, than 
the common allowed Method of Priſoners ſaying, Not Guilty; yet ſuch ſolemn _ 
| Declarations, in the private Receſſes of Friendſhip, are of great Moment, unleſs 
_ deſtroyed by plain Inconſiſtencies, and Evidences. And, on the other hand, 
though the Want of ſuch Profeſſions in a publick Trial may be no Damage, as it 
would ſignify no more than that All ſhall be left to the Prog on the Part of the 
Acruſers; yet the Abſence of ſuch Aſſurances, at a Time when a Perſon is laying 


ol his Defence muſt lie, is undeniably a corroborating Evidence, and a very ſtrong 
one, of his own Conſciouſneſs, that the Accuſation againſt Him 1s true; and only 
. accompanied with this Comfort, that it cannot, He hopes, be proved in the 
common ordinary Methods. It is impoſſible, 1 in the Nature of Things, that 
a Man perfectly innocent could write ſuch a Letter : and therefore, If it be found - 
ſuch, Whoever wrote it, muſt be, a Guilty Man.” _ 
Suppoſing therefore, that the /atter of theſe Subpoſitions be found true; and 
that, upon opening the Lezter, it appears, that Cunning has forgot ſome Part of 
its Work, and not mixt One fing/e Declaration of Innocence, with the Methods 
of Defence propoſed ; but only run into Suppofitions, and Projects, and Schemes, 
ill conſiſtent with Guili, all inconſiſtent with a Conſcious Guiltleſneſs ; With 
This Diſcovery there is an End of the Cunning; But not an End of the Shame: 
| which returns double upon the Head of Him, who unites ſuch a Character and 
ſuch a Condu# together; the Character of a Profeſſion, exalted in its Views above 
the higheſt e orldly 7 ifdom, with the Conduct of a Groveling Practice, delight- 
ing and employing itſelf in the loweſt and moſt inexcuſable Tricks of Worldly 
Cunning. Every Branch of the ſame Sort of Conduct comes under the ſame 
Deleription; and the ſame Cenſure. It will ſhow itſelf to every obſerving Eye: 
and when it is ſeen, it may be tried by the Rules already applied to the Iaſtances 
I have mentioned; and therefore It 1s 3 needleſs to tire You with mors 
Examples of this Kind. 

A Behaviour, full of ſuch Unbecoming c e and ſuch ſhocking | 
Improprieties, eſpecially accompanied with Circumſtances of Wickedneſs and Im- 
piety, will always meet its Doom in the Opinion of the World. Whereas the 
contrary Conduct, where the Sacredneſs of the Profeſſion is ſeen to ſeparate the 
Heart from theſe Low Arts; and to inſpire no Ambition fo warmly, as that of 
doing the greateſt Service to the Intereſts of Vertue and Honour ; ; and to be 

Vor. III. F. f accom- 


his Heart open to his F riends, and profeſſedly ſhewing Them where the Strength 
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accompanied with that Regular Uniformity of Life, which is the Reſult of True 
Wiſdom alone, never fails to command the Reſpect and Regard of Men. And as 
| Cunning is a much more formidable Adverſary to Wiſdom, than Folly properly ſo 
called; (juſt as a pretended Friend is more dangerous than an Open Enemy : ) ſo, 
Every well diſpoſed Mind will feel a ſenſible Pleaſure, whenever Honour is done 
to the Latter, by the Overthrow of Diſſimulation and Trick ; and when Cunning 
itſelf, by being detected, is forced to pay publick Homage to the Divinity of 
WWiſdom; and to teach the World to purſue thoſe Methods, which Itſelf has 
n and forſook with ſo roar a Diſbonour, and fo big a Ruin, | 


BRITANNICUS, 


P. 8. At the Requeſt of Several, WY in their Letters have deſired it, the pre- 
ſent Method of Proceeding againſt the Conſpirators by Bill; with the 
| Reaſons for it, and Objections againſt it; Thall be impartially ſtated and 
AI in my next Pager. 


| NOR 
LET 7 E R XXXUI. | Lonpox JourNar, May 11, 1723. 


A I was thinking upon the Subject which I promiſed, in my laſt, to AR | 
I received the following Letter, written, as it ſeems, from one Friend to 
Another. 1 publiſh it at the Deſire of the Perſon who ſent it; and it will, 1 
e more than ſupply what I myſelf deſigned to ſay. 


| BRITANNICUS. : 


- SIR, ; 


WITHOUT the Delay of any of he Comme of Friendfis, (hic be- 
tween Us, I hope, are long ago become uſeleſs,) I will apply myſelf to the 
Subject of your laſt Letter; the Proceeding in Parliament by Bill againſt Perſons 
ſuppoſed to be engaged in the preſent Conſpiracy. 

If I begin with the General Propoſition, that there is a Right lodged i in King 

Lords and Commons, Here, as in Abſolute Princes and Republicks, in Other Coun- 

tries; a Right to interpoſe, in particular Caſes, for the Reſtraint and Puniſhment 

of Traytors, by their own Supreme Authority, where the Inferior and Delegated 

Authority cannot reach Them; I know, You will ſtop me, and ſay, You have 

allowed it, in ſeveral Parts of your Argument. And I grant it to be true. In 

Words, You have ſometimes allowed it. But permit me to ſay, that in the ſame 

Breath, You have ſometimes diſallowed it again; and in many Parts of your 
Letter, have made uſe of ſuch Proofs and ſuch Inſtances, as are as concluſive 

_ againſt what You profeſs to allow, as againſt what You openly at this Time 
oppoſe. There is a Way, You know, of treating a Subject We do not like, in ſuch 

a Manner, as that the Invective and Satire againſt it ſhall be heightened even by 

the Expreſs Allowance made in its F. avour, though in abſolute Contradiction to 

that general Satire and Invective. The Invecthive makes the Impreſſion deep: and 
the Allowance, coming heavy and faint after it, and being expreſſed in a cold 
and languid Manner, the Voice of it is hardly heard: It neither removes the 

other Impreſſion, nor makes any itſelf. And therefore, permit me to ſpeak a 
little upon that General Topic, in which You ſay, the whole World, as well 

as yourſelf, agree with Me; at leaſt, becauſe it may lead to clear * lometiun g. 

in which We do not agree. | 


7 
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As to our own Conftitution, in particular; When the King and Parliament by 
their Joint Authority, purely in Conſideration that the Law of Treaſon had been 
too much abuſed, in the Courts below, againſt the Subjects, made an Alteration 
in it for the future Conduct of Trials in thoſe Courts below : Did any Man of 
either Houſe of Parliament once admit it into His Thought, that This Law, made 
for the Regulation of Exorbitances below, was by Themſelves deſigned to re- 
ſtrain their own Supreme Legiſtative Power, from acting at all for the Puniſh- 
ment of Traitors; or to tie it up to ſuch Forms exactly, as it preſeribes for In- 
ferior and delegated Authority? There can be no greater Ab/urdity than this. 
The Supreme Authority in every Nation, is That, which is not reſtrained by Any 
| Laws, but Thoſe of Natural Juſtice and Equity. This is the Definition of Su- 
preme Authority. And could it be ſuppoſed to lay ſuch a Ręfraint upon itſelf ; 
it muſt at the ſame time be ſuppoſed to de eftroy, not its own Pover only, but its 
own Being. The End of its Inflitution i is loſt ; and the Authority ipſo facto re- 
verts from Thoſe who diſclaim the Uſe of it, (as well as from Thoſe who groſly 
abuſe it,) to the Place from whence it originally came: And the Supreme Power, 
| ſo called, of any Nation, (whether One Perſon, or More,) ceaſes, from that 
Moment, to be the Supreme Power. So that, truly ſpeaking, Either to deny 
this Authority, no to contemn it, or nt 70 make uſe of it, upon proper Occaſions, 


is not only to give Encouragement to the Ruin of One well-tormed Society, or 


our own particular Eſtabliſhment; but it is, as much as in Us lies, to cut up All 
Government by the Roots; and to ſend Mankind back again to that uncomfort- 


able Diſunited State of Confuſs on, from which They fled in their carlieſt Days, 


when They firſt took Refuge in a Regular Government. 
Government itſelf, Vou ſee, demands this Power: and is at an End without it. 
In abſolute Governments, it is evident, the Prince does not preſcribe poſitive 


| Rules for Himſelf in all Caſes, when He preſcribes Them for the Delegated Courts 


under Him. I will add, He cannot, without ceaſing to be Supreme. What an 
Abſolute Prince is, in ſuch States, That, King Lords and Commons are, in Our State; 


and therefore, muſt be veſted with the ſame Powers: unręſtrained, without doubt, 
by Any ſuch poſitive Laws, as are made by Themſelves only for Inferior Courts; 


and indeed, unrgſtrainable by Any ſuch as They could pretend to make; becauſe 
the Supreme Authority communicated to Them, is in other Words an Authority 
without ſuch Reſtraint; and is communicated to Them to be ſo exerciſed. And 
the Nature and End of that Communication leave Them but Two Ways of Pro- 
ceeding ; Either to exerciſe it, ſo unreſtrained, or to give it back into the Hands 


from whence They received it. If they poſſeſs it, ſo unreſtrained, Fhey have . 
then the Supreme Authority, If They, by Any Declaration, or Act, or Refuſal 


of acting, pretend or profeſs it to be reſiramed by Any Laws, but 7. hoſe of Natu- 
ral Juſtice and Equity, (which are the Reſtraints of Abſolute Princes likewile,) 


They do by ſuch Behaviour become Not the Supreme Power : They diveſt _ 


Themſelves of the Authority communicated ; and formally give it up: 

Confuſion of Equality, as I have ſaid, comes upon Earth again. They may 
certainly chuſe not to accept or poſſeſs ſuch Powers, if They pleaſe ; but then, 
They muſt at the ſame time declare that They will no longer be the Supreme 


Authority. You will pardon me going thus far. There is no Harm in it, whe- 
ther You agree with Me in the General Doctrine, or not; which, I confeſs, 1 


ſtill ſuſpect, You only imagine Yourſelf to do. 

And indeed, I the rather have ſaid thus much, becauſe it may lead You, whilſt 
the Subject is warm, into what I think the Truth, about the Pofitrve Law of Evi- 
ance; which You lo much inſiſt upon, and ſo often affirm to be of the ſame 
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Neceſſity and Obligation to be obſeryed in Parliamentary Proceedings, as in the 
Courts below. This again makes Me think, that We are much farther from 
agreeing, cven in the General Doctrine, than You imagine. For This depends 
ſo entirely upon that General Doctrine, that granting That, it is impoſſible that 
the Rule of Evidence, eſtabliſhed for the Confinement of Courts below, ſhould be 
the Rule of Evidence for the Supreme Authority, which is, in its Nature and effential 
Property, Unreſtrained and Unconfined by the Statute Law or Common Law; that 
is, either by the Written Law, or the Law of Cuſtom; any farther, (obſerve 
what I fay) than as that Law happens to be the Eternal Law of Natural Fuftice 
and Equity: in which Caſe it binds, not as either Statute Law, or Common Lany, 
but only as the Law of Reaſon, applied to the Ends of Humane Society. For if 
| You pleaſe to conſider, You will find that No Law can reſtrain or tie up the 
Supreme Authority of a Nation, but what ought to reſtrain and tie up the whole 
Collective Body, ſuppoſing it poſſible for that whole Body to meet, and hear, and 
determine the ſame Cauſes, before One Written or Cuſtomary Law in Being : be- 
cauſe the Body Repreſentatrue is in effect that Bas Collective, as to its Poxwers 
and Privileges. 
Nor does this at all reflect upon ay Poi live Lads whether 3 4 by Com- 
mon Uſage, or by Statute. For it might be very right, and highly reaſonable, 
for fear of great Delays, and great Confuſion, to confine the Courts below, in 
Common and Daily Caſes, even not to receive all ſorts of Evidence; not to re- 


gard at all Some that is received; and to be governed ſolely by One particular 


ſort, ſo and fo circumſtanced : and yet it may remain abſurd to ſay, that This is 
ſuch a Rule of Evidence, as comprehends the Whole of what can give Light; 
or, the Whole that it is reaſonable, in all poſſible Caſes, Extraordinary as well 
as Ordinary, to receive: and conſequently, abſurd to make this the S Rule 
for the Supreme Authority. Let us apply this to the S/atute Law, which requires 
Two Oral Witneſſes to the ſame Species of Treaſon in Courts below, If this parti- 
cular Law can be proved to be in ſuch Senſe the Law of Natural Fuſtice, that 
No Evidence ought to be received, ſo as to convince, without This; then the 
Supreme Authority is bound by this Law. But take Care of admitting this. For 
it will follow likewiſe, that not only the Supreme Authority of this Nation is thus 
confined, but That of All Others. And fo, if his be the Caſe, You muſt con- 
demn All Other Princes and States, which are not governed by it; becauſe They 
are All equally reſtrained by that Univerſal Law of Juſtice and Equity. And, 
Vou muſt particularly condemn Your Ancęſtors for Thouſands of Years, before 
' ſuch Confinement by this Statute Law became a Rule even in Courts below. 

This being the State of the Caſe; What is it that the Law of Juſtice and 
1 2 quity dictates to the Supreme Paper, when That thinks it fitting and wiſe to 
_ enter into any Enquiry into the Treaſon of any Subject againſt his King and 
| Country ? Nothing can be plainer to You, if You will conſider it, than That You 
mult here recur to the firft and original Unwritten Rules of Fuſtice, in ſuch En- 
quiries : becauſe, as You have allowed that the Supreme Authority may, and upon 

ſome Occafions ought, to enter upon fuch an Enquiry; from hence You muſt 
go on to allow, that This Supreme Authority muſt enter upon it, as the Supreme 
Authority; that is, as an Authority, not confined by Any Laws, but Thoſe by 
which that very Power itſelf, whatever it be, which firſt delegated the Office 
of Government, muſt have been guided, had the Exerciſe of this Right of Enqui- 
ry remained where it originally was. And to ſpeak plain, According to my Way 
of Thinking, It is of no manner of Importance to the preſent Rueſtion, whether 
there be any One Written Law, or Law of fem, or Precedent, in being; or 
What 
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What that is. There was a Time, when there was none of Theſe. The Supreme 
Authority was then to be conducted by the Laws of Natural Fuftice and Equity. 
The Supreme Authority is always the ſame, and always has the ſame Eſſential 
Properties belonging to it, as ſuch. Cuſtoms, or Written Laws for Courts below, 
or Precedents in the Courſe of its own former Proceedings, are purely accidental 
Things; and make no more real Difference in the Caſe, than if They were not 


in being. It would be the higheſt Abſurdity to ſuppoſe. They did : becauſe it 


would then be in the Power of ſuch Written Laws, or Precedents, to make That 
which is the Supreme Authority, ceaſe to be ſo; and to turn that Authority, which 


is in its very Nature Unreftrained and Unconfined, into One of a Reftrained and 


Confined Juriſdiction: which is contrary to the Suppyition of any Government 
at all, 3 HL 


Well then, It is with the Supreme Authority of a Nation, in this Caſe, juſt as 
if No Written Laws or Ciſtoms were eſtabliſhed. And what does Juſtice re- 


quire? Two Things are plain. That the Perſon accuſed ought to have all rea- 


| ſonable Liberty of making his Innocence evident, if He be innocent: And, what is 
too often forgot, That the Commonwealth has a Right to All Evidence that can 


help to prove his Guilt, if He be guilty. And You might as reaſonably have 
{topped the Supreme Authority, entring upon the Affair of Evidence, before any 
Written Law made; and have ſaid, . You muſt not attend to this, or that; 
« You muſt not be guided by a Multitude of concurring Circumſtances, in your 
« Judgment, becauſe there i be a Law made a thouſand Years hence, which 


« ſhall forbid Inferior Authority to liſten even to the ſtrongeſt Evidence, if it be 
« not conveyed by the Mouth of Two Living Witneſſes :*'—T ſay, This would 
have been full as reaſonable, before ſuch Law made, as it is now to urge, „vou 
es muſt not proceed to hear any Cauſe, or to judge of it by Evidence, unleſs 
« under the Reſtraint of that Written Law, which makes all the ſtrongeſt Evi- 
« dence of no Effect, if there be not Two Oral Witneſſes.” And the Reaſon is, 


becauſe the Power judging, is now judging, as Supreme; and it is of no more 


| Weight to tell that Power, There is a Written Law to ſuch Purpoſe, than it is to 


ſay, There will be One. Supreme, as Supreme, is no more concerned in the 
Former, than in the Latter. I have ſaid thus much, becauſe Ju, who have 


allowed the Supreme Authority to concern itſelf in ſome Caſes; yet contend, that 


in thoſe very Caſes, it muſt be confined to judge by the Rule of Evidence eſta- 
bliſhed for Inferior Courts: that is, You allow the Supreme Power to judge, but 


not as the Supreme Power; You allow it to judge, but will confine it to a Rule, 


not obligatory upon it, becauſe not in the leaſt eſſential to Fuftice ; nay, ſo acci- 
dentally ſettled where it is, that Juſtice is executed in Other Parts of the World 
without it; that it was executed here, in Courts below, long before the Exiſt- 
ence of it; and be executed here in the ſame Courts, ſhould this Rule receive 
any Alteration. 15 85 „ V 1 

My Time permits me to add no more at preſent, nor to correct what I have 
ſaid. I will go on, in my next, to ſhew You, in anſwer to what You farther 
urge, That the preſent Occaſion requires and juſtifies the Exerciſe of this Right: 
That the Objections You make againſt Thzs, in the preſent Inſtances, are equally 
ſtrong againſt It, in Thoſe You allow: That the Bad Conſequences charged upon 


it, are the ſame, and Greater, in the Common Proceedings below; and that much 
worſe Conſequences muſt probably come from the not exerciſing it, upon the 


preſent Occaſion, than from the Contrary. I am, &Cc. 
| 5 PHILOPAT RIS. 
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LETTER XXXIV. Lonpon JourNAL, May 18, 1723. 


T HERE give the Reader a ſecond Letter upon the ſame Subject with 7. hat of 
laſt Saturday, ſent to me from the ſame Hand. WE RF LOOT =. 
VV BRITANNIC US. 


| SIR, 5 4649 M 
UPON what I argued, in my former Letter, from the Nature of Society, 
and of the Truf of Government, You cannot but ſee that it muſt be as truly a 
Breach of T ruft, in the Supreme Power of a Nation, to neglect to act, by Virtue 
of its Supreme Authority, upon ſome Occaſions; as it can be, to act unjufily and 
tyrannically: becauſe, the Neglect of exerting that Supreme Authority veſted in 
them, muſt in ſome Caſes be as Fatal and Deſtructive to the Whole, as the Abuſe 


of it in acting can be. 


I will now, in order to our future Argument, lay down your own Conceſſions, 
as to the Exerciſe of the Power about which We are ſpeaking. And here 1 
obſerve, that Vou are particularly willing it ſhould be exerciſed againſt Bad 
Miniſtert, whoſe Counſels tend to the Deſtruction of the Commonwealth. This, 
You ſay, is an Occaſian worthy of the Zeal of the Supreme Authority. You ac- 
knowledge likewiſe, that You did, and do ſtill, approve of what was done by 
this High Authority, againſt Sir John Fenwick, even ſo far as to reach his Life; 
what was done, in the ſame Method, for the Impriſonment of the Aſaſſins of King 
William; and what was enacted lately, by way of Pains and Penalties, againſt 
above Thirty Perſons in a lump. Your great Abilities and Underſtanding ] ! 
always acknowledge : Your Regard to the Intereſt of our preſent Eſtabliſhment, 
I no more doubt of, than I do of my own. But, if You will give Me leave to 
ſpeak in the Style of our uſual Freedom, here ſeems to be a little Biaſso f Par- 
tiality. For I find, You are willing to allow the Exerciſe of this Right in your 
_ preſent favourite Cauſe, That of Oppofition to Miniſters; and in Every Inſtance, 
which You Yourſelf have been known formerly to have pleaded for : And there 
You ſtop, and employ your Good Senſe in diſcovering ſome Circumſtance or Other, 
which may make a Difference between the preſent and thoſe former Occaſions ; 
and may juſtify at once your Zeal for the former, and againft the preſent, And 
I muſt not here forget, that, beſides theſe particular Inflances, You allow, in one 
general Expreſſion, the Right and Exerciſe of ſuch a Power in ALL Caſes of 
Abſolute Neceſſity. But then, ſay You, They muſt be indeed of Abſolute Neceſſity 
to the Safety of the Publick; and Theſe are ſuch, as are equally open to All, and 
cannot be doubted of by Any, And You often in your Letter repeat the Quęſtion, 
Where is this Abſolute Necęſſity in the preſent Inſtances before the Parliament? 
If You will give Me your Patience a little, I hope, I may explain this before 
We proceed; and perhaps ſo, as to make what is to follow more eaſy and ſhort. 

Abſolute Neceſſity is an Expreſſion frequently in our Mouths in common Con- 
verſation; and frequently applied to Affairs either of a Political or Moral Nature. 
And it is certainly rightly applied, if it be meant and underſtood in the Senſe of 
a looſe or fgnrative Word. For Common Diſcourſe, and Learned Diſcourſe, are 
both come to be made up of Fgurative Expreſhons. What more uſual Ex- 
preſſion, both in Converſation and in Books, than that of Abſolute Certarnty, in ſuch 
and ſuch Points? And yet, what more evident, than that nothing higher 13 
meant, but ſuch a CErtaintiy, and fo well founded, as is a ſufficient Ground to 
argue or to aft upon? So, in the Caſe of your preſent Expreſſion, If You mean 


by 


—_ 
_— 
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by Abſolute Neceſſity, a Neceſſity demonſtrated to be Abſolute, in the ſtrict philo- 
ſophical Senſe of the Word Abſolute; You are laying down a Rule, which can- 
not be a Rule of Action in Political Life: becauſe it is impoſſible there ſhould 
be any Demonſtration of ſuch an Abſolute Neceſſity, in any one Caſe, which re- 


quires and calls for Redreſs. I hope, therefore, ſince You ſeem, by ſo often 


uſing this Expreſſion, to be willing to ſpeak accurately, You will permit Me to 


put Another in its Place; and, inſtead of A6/olute Neceſſity, of which the greateſt 


humane Capacities cannot judge in Matters of Society and Government, to make 
uſe of the Words Political Neceſſity. For, juſt as Moral Certainty is the Certainty 
ſufficient to juſtify a Man's Conduct in Life, and is truly the Explication of the 
Expreſſion, Abſolute Certainty, in multitudes of Diſputes : fo, Political Neceſſity | 


W «That which is ſufficient to juſtify a Man's Conduct in Political Affairs, and | 
is truly the Explication of that figurative unaccurate Expreſſion, Abſolute 


—_— ͤ v 
Iwill put the higheſt Inſtance I can think of, in our Political Affairs, That of 


the E/ftabliſbment of the Proteſtant Succeſſion. And ] ſay, That there was a Politi- 


cal Neceſſity for This; That the Whole Community would have been in ſuch 
Hazard without it, that it had been Madneſs and Inexcuſable Careleſſneſs, not 


to have eſtabliſhed it. But You, who love it as well as I do, will not ſay that 


This was an Abſolute Neceſſity, in the ſtrict Senſe of Ahſolute; becauſe at the 


Time of that Eſtabliſhment, if You had been called upon to prove it, You could 


have proved nothing but that the future Conſequences of retaining the Popih Line 
were ſo likely to be fatal, in ſo high a degree of Probability, as to make it in 
Common Prudence, and Wiſdom, neceflary to guard againſt Them by another 
Eſtabliſhment. And this is the only Rule, and a very ſufficient one, of acting 
in Affairs relating to the Community. The other Method, of never departing out 


of a Road You have been in, unleſs You can produce a ſtrict Demonftration of 


Abſolute Neceſſity about Conſequences not yet in being, is an Impoſſible Method; 


and muſt lay the Commonwealth open to All Miſchiefs, and to Ruin itſelf, if 
ſtrictly adhered to. „„ %% et NY, | | | 


But God be thanked, Though in talking againſt any Thing propoſed, which 


We do not like, We are apt to uſe very high Words; and call for ſtrict Demon- 


ſtrations of the Abſolute Neceſſity of it; yet, whenever We think fit to 4 our=- 
ſelves, We are content with that Political Neceſſity J have been deſcribing. Aud 


You in particular, I muſt be ſo free as to ſay, have ſhewn, by the Infances You 


have approved of, that by Abſolute Neceſſity, You do not always mean a Neceſſity 
ſtrictly Abſelute : and therefore, I am ſure, will not infiſt upon it, in One Caſe, 


merely becauſe You oppoſe it; whilſt it appears, You have not inſiſted upon it 


in Other Caſes, to which You have given your Approbation. I will mention only 
Sir John Fenwicks Caſe, to ſhew You what is, or what ought to be, Your true 
Meaning. Did You, or Did Any of our old Friends, who approved of the Pro- 
ceeding againſt that Unhappy Gentleman, ever pretend to ſhew any other Neceſſity 


for it, than this Political One, which proved it to your Apprehenſion to be better, 


to be more for the Safety of the Public, to do it, than to let it alone? Did any of 
You ever pretend to demonſtrate that, ab/9/utely ſpeaking, the whole Fabrick of 
the Government muſt inevitably be undone, and fink, if that One Man were not 
puniſhed in that Manner; and recur to that Abſolute Neceſſity of which You ſpeak 
ſo warmly now ? The fame may be ſaid, as to this Abſolute Neceſſity, to Others, 


* univerſally allow of ſuch a Proceeding in the Caſe of any Wicked Miniſter of 
late, OE | | e 


2 
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And This again will ſhew 7 in particular, that fuch a Neceſſity as will juſti- 
fy this Way of Proceeding, needs not be Our, in which A? agree, and which 
All equally fee to be fuch. For You know the Variety of J , on all 
Sides, in This, and thoſe Other Caſes, You have allowed of, in which You 
Yourſelf yet ſaw plainly, (as You thought then, and think ſtill.) Thar Necyfiy 
which is a ſufficient Ground of Attion. If You trom this Time refolve not to 
think Any Neceſſity ſufficient, till 47 fre that Necgfity of Proceeding, in the 
ſame Light, You mult firit give up all your former C,. which yet You 
adhere to; and then You may wait tor that happy Time, never to come in 288 
World, when A Mea ſhall be diveited of Pathon, Prejudice, Prque, Refen:. 
ment, Intereſt, Partiality, and Every Weaknets that attends Humanity. And 
if this be Your Cate, You muy as well and as reaſonably fit down with the Ce- 
max upon the Rund of the River, and wait the Running out of the Stream, and 
refolre never to pats on, till the Channel is empty. It You fill therefore re. 


peat the hm, Where ds the Proof of the fake Neri of the prefere 


| © Method of Proceoling?” I muſtantwer, I never woght any tuch, not pretene- 
ed to have found ut. The Nergſteo is to Ae the fame, which, in its teveral de. 


Ses of the Dupute. Large fr it, Tapprove of it, upon aha Nation of Neryſ 


dye duilt upon the following Foundation. 


— has an effential Original Right, implied in the Offix of 
Creme, to determine al Cates welt; whether in Matters CN, or of 


Pura Property. The only Reaſon why It dies nat judge itfelfin a? Caſes, 2 


decaute It m, in 2 Formed Society of a Large Exe. la the Beginning, 2 
Add in fame Societies, it ill can. But, dacenle of the Guan its 


. the Supreme Authurity has a Right to call in Aﬀitznce; | 
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LETTER XXXV. Lonpon JouRNAT, May 25, 1723. 


I AM now diverted from going on with the remaining Letters (upon the Subject 
1 of the Two /aft,) by the Publication of Mr. Kelly's Speech, delivered May 2, 
at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords, in Oppoſition to the Bill ſent up by the Com. 
mons, and afterwards paſſed by the Lords, againſt Him. When theſe late Pro. 
ſecutions by Parliament were firſt entered into, I thought I could not do any thing 
more juſtly for my own inward Satisfaction, than to be Witneſs to what was 
| aid and done upon this Occaſion, as far as it could be; and particularly in the 
| Houſe of Lords, to which the Strength of the Defence was reſerved. And fuch 
was the Openneſs of the Proceeding, with regard to the whole Examination of 
the Evidence; and ſuch the Indulgence of that Honourable Houſe, with regard 
to All the Main Debates, and Several of the Leſer, that there was no great 
Difficulty in hearing with my own Ears whatever was neceflary for my own 
Satisfaction. 737 8 
When Mr. Kelly ſpake his Defence, I cannot help owning, that the Gentility 
of his Addreſs, the Tone of his Voice, the Modeſty of his whole Ggfure, moved 
me enough to make me often wiſh that He might prove Himſelf as Inno- 
cent, as He pretended to be: though not enough to make me forget the Evidence 
of the contrary. Theſe Graces are indeed all vaniſhed, ſince it appeared in Print. 
But I could not but even in the Delivery of it, remark the unfair Dexterity of the 
| Speaker; and, I remember, I ſaid to Myſelf, more than once, as His Defence 
| went on, „This Method, indeed, may be excuſable in One, who is now for the 
| laſt Time ſpeaking for his Liberty. It may be pardonable, in the Opinion of the 
World, before the Bill is paſſed, in a Man, accuſed of Treaſon, to attempt to 
colour over his Conduct even with Prevarications, and Falſhoods, and Recrimina- 
tions; and to try all his Art to gain the Inclination of his Judges, before They 
can further confider. But ſurely a Man, who is Himſelf One of the ſacred Order; 
a Man, who ſpeaks of the Faith of a Cbriſtian ſo ſeriouſly ; and who puts on the 
Aire of Conſcience in his whole Deportment, will not, —cannot, after the paſting | 
of the Bill, ever conſent to the Publication of what He Himſelf knows to be 2 
Partial, Unfair Repreſentation of his Caſe; and a Groundleſs Satire upon the 
Supreme Authority of the Nation.” But I now find it otherwiſe: and am confirmed 
in my Notion of the Nature and Extent of ſome Mens Conſciences, by ſeeing it 
* more and more plainly every Day, That there are Thoſe, whoſe Conſciences (as 
| They tell You) will not ſuffer Them to take the Oaths of Fidelity to the Govern- 
ment; whoſe Conſciences will yet, at the ſame time, permit Them to publiſh the 
Vilefl Falſboods and moſt Unchriſtian Calumnies, which can but affect and ſhake It. 
Their Conſciences, Good Men! will not permit Them even to be Quiet, for the 
Benefit of a Government : but the ſame Conſciences will not only permit, but engage 
Them to break through the Laws of Juſtice and Charity, to annoy and weaken it. 
We have an Inſtance now before Us. For, on one Side, if a Man were only to 
read Mr. Kelly's Speech, and (as the Multitude are apt to do) to take it for a true 
State of his own Caſe, and of the Arguments of his Accuſers; He can have no 
other Idea of Some in the Adminiſtration, but that They are Micſed beyond all 


5 This Paper is No cc. of The London Journal, referred to in the Advertiſemeat before theſe Letters. 
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the Degrees of former Wickedneſs; and no other Notion of a very great Majo- 
rity of the Two Houſes of Parliament, but either that They are Ideots, not able 
in the leaſt to diſcern a Groſs Forgery from a Reality ; or that They are a Sett of 
Abandoned Wretches, void of all the Common Principles of Juſtice and Honour. 
And yet, I will at the ſame time affirm, and prove, on the other Side, that the 
Wickedneſs lies all ſomewhere elſe; and particularly, that the Guilt with which 
Mr. Kelly was charged, upon Evidence which He has entirely paſſed over, is 
more ſtrongly fixed upon Him by the Guilt He has wilfully aflumed, in his 
Manner of Defence. And this forces Me to add, that, as there is often an Out- 
ward Semblance of Humility, which covers under it the ſtrongeſt Pride of Heart; 
ſo, there is ſometimes an Outward Modefly of Appearance, where mk. is an 
Inward Impudence of Soul, and a Searedneſs of Conſcience within. 

I Vill own indeed, That a Man perfectly Innocent of what was charged on Mr. 
Kelly, though He might truſt to the Nature of Things, and to the Impoſſibility 
of a Number of Forged Circumſtances all concurring to his Condemnation ; though 

He might depend upon the Impali. bility of his ſuffering in the Method of Proceed- 
ing uſed againſt this Perſon, in which Patience and Temper never were wearied: 
yet is not obliged to do ſo. He has a Right to make Choice of any One Honour- 
able Method of Defence, as better than Another. But this I will ſay, that if any 
Accuſed Perſon makes that Method of Defence his Choice, which a Guilty Man 
only ſtands in need of; He cannot do this, without giving too plain a Proof of 
That Guilt, which alone could determine Him to do it. And this I will add, 
that if Any ſuch Perſon, after his Oratory has not been ſucceſsful enough to 
hinder his Conviction, ſhall wilfully publiſh what He knows to be Falſe, to load 
his Judges with Calumnies, or the Government with Injuries; He may talk of 
Conſcience, and the Faith of a Chriftian, if He pleaſes; but He knows nothing 
cither of the Rules of the One, or the Influences of the Orher. It We read over 
this Speech, it will be eaſy to apply theſe Obſervations. 

The frff and moſt acknowledged Art of a Guilty Defence, | is the Art of perpe- 
tually avoiding All that is moſt ſtrongly and chiefly urged againſt a Man; and of 9 

_ dwelling with Earneſtneſs and Vigour only upon That, which either was never 3 
urged at all againſt Him, or only very faintly, and not with any Weight laid 
upon it, but under ſeveral Reſtrictions; which He never once mentions. This | . 
is an Art indeed; the Art of putting out of Sight the principal Conſiderations, 1 

which ought to be always in View. It is the Art of Guilt, and the Sign of Guilt: 1 
eſpecially when it ſhall appear that, take away All that comes under this Obſer- 
vation, there will remain but very little in the Defence of the Perſon Accuſed, 
which has the Form or Defign of an Argument. A Man perfectly Innocent, could 

not once have it in his Thoughts to make uſe of ſuch Arts: becauſe He would 
know that his whole Strength muſt lie in confuting the Strength, and not the 
Weakneſs, of his Adverſaries; and that his Innocence puts it in his Power to do it, 

To apply this ; Mr. Kelly's Speech conſiſts okThirteen Pages in Folio. Of theſe 

Thirteen Pages, there is not above the Quantity of Two, which relate to Any 

Evidence urged againſt Him: viz. Part of the Seventh, the Eighth, and Part of 
the Tenth, How dextrouſly the reft are employed, We ſhall preſently ſee, if We 
call to mind the main Parts of the Charge againſt Him; viz. That, at the Time 
of his being apprehended, He made Reſſtance to the Legal Officers of the Crown ; 
and threatned the Life of One of Them: That He afterwards, more than once, 
attempted to corrupt the Perſons, in whoſe Houſe He was confined, by the 
Offers of a good Sum of Money and a Gold Watch, in order to procure his 

Eſcape : T hat Three particular Treaſonable Letters intercepted, were His” 


Hand- 


ftom the Charge againſt Himſelf, and buſies Himſelf in doing of Nothing ; or in 
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Hand-writing : That He received Letters from abroad, in Anſwer to thoſe writ 
by Himſelt, by Fictitious Names; and ſome other Particulars. Inſtead of anſwer- 
ing to the Sub/ffantial Evidence upon theſe Points, his frft Art, as I have ſaid, is 
to run into Matters not at all charged upon Him by the Bill, or the Counſel for it. 
Thus, for Inſtance, He ſpends many Paragraphs, and even Pages, upon ſeveral 
Paſſages in the Printed Reports; which He was ſenſible He might the more ſafely 
now combate, becauſe, being not preſſed upon Him by the Counſel for the Bill, 
He very well knew the Counſel would not enter into a particular Defence of Them, 
at a Time, when They had not opened any ſuch Matters againſt Him; and when 
it was their proper Buſineſs to defend what They had opened as the Ground of 
this Bill, and not what They had not. This, I remember, was often repeated, 
but to no Purpoſe : for Mr. Kelly well knew that, on the contrary, His Chief 
Buſineſs was to anſwer to what was not urged againſt Him, and not to what was ; 
and that his Only Play was in this Artifice, And ſo We find it. Pages 4, 5, 
part of 7 and 11, refer to nothing but Paſſages 1n the Printed Reports of Both 
Houſes, not oncE mentioned in the preſent Charge unt Mr. Kelly; not once 
inſiſtẽd upon, by the Counſel for the Bill. 1 
In the 4th Page, He enters upon the Charge Fault i as He calls it, of 
his employing one Neynoe to draw up Memorials: and laboriouſly endeavours to 
confute it, as well as He can, But whoever had heard only the Charge laid 
againſt Him at the Bar, and That to which alone He was required to anſwer, 
muſt have wondered at all this. For there was not the Shad of any ſuch 
Charge againſt Him; nor indeed any Charge at all relying entirely upon Neynoe's 
Credit. He then goes on to the Story of the Earl Marjhall; and to a Letter, of 
which Mention is made in One of Neynoes Examinations. Here again He roves 


impoſing on his Judges. For His Judges were confined to the Charge againſt Him 
at their own Bar : and were not obliged ſo much as to know, or remember, any 
thing but what ſhould appear here, either for or againſt that particular Charge 
only. Upon the ſame Foot, All that He ſays about Mr. Caryl, in p. 11, muſt 
de thrown out as impertinent to his Defence; as what not only was never brought 
as any Charge, or Reaſon for the Bill, but as what the Counſet for it could not 
reply to, without being highly irregular. The ſame is to be ſaid upon his Tri- 
umphs over Pancier's Depoſition, p. 7s which never was once mentioned on the 
other Side. This Proceeding, I ſay, is the Proceeding of Guilt, and not of no- 
cence: and is no better than if a Man indicted of killing One Certain Man, ſhould 
ſpend his own Breath, and the Time of the Ourt, in ſhewing that He did not kill 
Another Man, as, He was informed, it had been reported of Him abroad. 
It is fit particularly to take Notice of Mr. Kelly's laboured Attempt to invali- 
date thoſe Parts of Mr. Neynoe s Examinations, which were not at all depended on; 
not at all urged, nor in the leaſt degree preſſed againſt him; nay, not ſo much 
as mentioned by the Advocates for the Bill: becauſe it is fit to ſet right the great 
Miſtakes and Miſrepreſentations upon that Head. The State of that Evidence 
was This, and only This: for I took very great Notice of it, and heard it repeated 
many Times. Mr. Neynoe was allowed by Mr. Kelly' s Proſecutors, to be a Falſe 
Man; a determined Jacobite, who pretended to give Information to the Govern- 

ment, in order to get ſome Money for Himſelf. Out of all his Informations, only 
One was read; and That more in Proof of the General Conſpiracy, than to any 
other Purpoſe. For, not One Fact was believed, not One was infiſted on, becauſe 
He had faid it; but only becauſe it was True, and was confirmed to be True by 
other concurrent Evidences; and was a Proof that, deceitful as He was, He 
knew 
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knew a great deal of the Affair, though he mixt it with much Impertinence, 
and ſome Falſhood. Thoſe Parts particularly of his Examinations, to which Mr. 
Kelly fo laboriouſly anſwers, were ſo far from being urged againſt Him, as Rea- 


| ſons for the Bil, that moſt of them were not ſo much as read in Proof of the 


Charge. But as They were all fairly printed in the Report of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, for this Reaſon, that it might not be ſaid that Any thing, given in as 


Information, was hid from the World ; Mr. Kelly thought it to his Purpoſe to 


make what Uſe He pleaſed of them. And indeed, it is very true, that if there 
had been any need of it, He had a Right to ſhew, by any One Part of Mr. Ney- 
noe's Examinations, that He was not to be credited in Another, upon his own Au— 


thority only. But He knew, there was no need of it. For it had been declar- 


ed more than once, that He was nct credited, upon his own Authority, in any One 
thing, except his Confeſſion that He Himſelf was privy to the Conſpiracy: Nay, 
even in This, that Some other Points declared by Him were taken in as Proofs that 


| He was ſo, becauſe They were Points of Importance otherwiſe known to be true, 


and which Neynoe could not have hit upon, but by being privy to the Deſign ; and 


that Nothing was alledged againſt the Priſoner, merely becauſe Neynoe had ſaid it. 


But the true Secret was this, That if Mr. Kelly ſhould have acted a plain honeſt 


; Part in this Caſe, His main Artifice would have been ſpoilt ; and the Great 
Machine now reſolved to be made uſe of by Himſelf firſt, and afterwards by the 


Biſhop of Rochgſter, would have been ruined and broke to Pieces. For how 


could They poſſibly, in ſo diſingenuous, ſo inhumane, and ſo unchriſtian a 
Manner, (without any one Proof, or any one Shadow of a Proof,) have by Slight 


of Hand turned the Whole into a Plot of Neynoe and a Miniſter of State, laying 


their Heads together for the Deſtruction of Mr. Kelly and his Great Friend; if 
They had not attempted to divert the Thoughts of their Judges from Something 
to Nothing; from ſtrong Evidence urged againſt Them, to all Neynoe's Imper- 


tinence never once urged? This is Another Inſtance J deſign to give of that Art 


of Defence, which only can belong to Guilt, and never could have come into the 
| Head of Innocent Men. This appears to be their Maſter-piece. The Conſidera- 


tion of it I will reſerve for my next Paper: But I will now ſay thus much of it, 


that It is a Maſter-piece of IWickedneſs, more than Art; and therefore, a Machine 


which will, in its Ruin, fall heavy on the Heads of Thoſe who contrived it; and 
help to puniſh their Old Guilt in what They were charged with, by ſhewing it 
aggravated and heightened by That New Guilt, in which They have voluntarily 
choſe (with the Sillineſs often attending Cunning Men, and the Folly always at- 


_ tending Wicked Men) to defile Themſelves. 


For ſuch Adepts in Iniquity, though under the Cover of a Holy Function, and 


many pious Profeſſions, as if all Art was far removed from their Breaſts, cannot 
eſcape, And ſince both Mr. Kelly and his Maſter have Themſelves manifeſtly 
brought their Cauſe to this Unhappy Dilemma, Either their Charge againſt Us, 
Land the Evidence for it, is all Mere Forgery and Invention, between Neynoe 
Land a Miniſter of State; or We are guilty, and proved ſo to be.“ Since, I fay, 
inſtead of anſwering like Men to the Strength of the Evidence, They have wil- 


fully made this their Caſe ; and fled from the Proofs of their own Innecence, to 


_ Black and Deteſtable Inſinuations and Outcries againſt Ozhers ; let it reſt here. 


lt is made neceſſary by their own Conduct, to enter into this Argument. And if 
it can be evidently ſhewn, that this Suggeſtion is void of all Support; that Nothing 


led Them to it that appeared in Evidence; that it was demonſtrated to be impoſſible 


by what did appear in Evidence; that it is irreconcileable with their own Deſign in 
uwalidating Neynoe's Credit; that it is inconſiſtent with many Parts of the Evidence 
Yor. II. = e againſt 


/ 
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_ againſt Them, which were too ſtrong to be ſo much as mentioned in their Replies; 
as well as with ſome Parts even of their own Evidence: If theſe Things can be 
made out, (as They certainly can ;) They muſt thank Themſelves, if it muſt ap- 
pear at the ſame time, That Guilt once ſet on Work, knows no Bounds ; that 
Wickedneſs cannot be defended, but by New Wickedneſs ; that They could be 
led to this Invention only by the Deſperateneſs of their own Cauſe, and Vileneſs 
of their own Reſolution to leave a parting Wound in that Government which 
They could not at preſent deſtroy : and that This can end in Nothing but their 
own Confuſion; the Deigſtation of Good and Honeſt Men of Al! Parties; and the 
Greater Honour of Thoſe who are thus ſtruck at, againſt all the Rules of Religion, 


and Common Fuftice. 
BRITANNICUS. 


P. S. Though I have here thrown out of the Caſe, what Mr. Kelly has faid 
and infinuated againſt Many Paſſages in the Reports, not urged againſt 
Him, and particularly ſuch as relate to Neynoe, in order to ſhew more 
diſtinctly how little he has ſaid to what was really urged; yet I have not 
\ done this, to avoid thoſe Particulars. For I ſhall return to Them, and 
ſhew that even in Theſe, as well as in Other Inſtances, He has vilely L 
— miſrepreſented the Caſe e and impoſed upon the World i in a 
ſhameleſs Manner. 
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HE Grand Machine, by which Mr. Kelly and his Maſter the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter have choſe to defend Themſelves, J have obſerved, is One and the 
Same Infamous Accuſation and Repeated Inſinuation of Forgery, fixt upon Thoſe 
who have done their Country the trueſt Service in detecting the late Conſpiracy. 
This I produced as One of the Greateſt Inſtances poſſible, of the Art of Guilt, 
delighting itſelf in a Method of Defence which an Innocent Man could not pitch 
upon. And as their Agreement in this Artifice is a Proof that they looked upon 
| Themſelves as United together in One and the Same Cauſe; Let Them now 
equally partake in the Efe# of their own Choice; and remain as inſeparable in 
the Guilt of ſuch a Juſtification, as They were in the Guilt which forced Them 
to take Refuge in it. A Guilt, in my Opinion, as great as can well be expreſſed 
or imagined: For, To publiſh to the World ſuch an Imputation upon an Admi- 
niſtration, without the Strongeſt Proof, is what Every Good Mind would have 
| avoided, as an Unjuſtifiable Calumny. To publiſh it, without Any Proof, is what 
Every Good Mind would have abhorred, as a Baſe and Ignominious Wickedneſs. 
But to pub/;ſh an Imputation of ſo black a Nature, againſt plain and demonſtra- 
tive Proof, —This ſhews a Mind dead to all Senſibility of Duty, and determined 
to ſacrifice Every Spark of Honour and Conſcience within, to its own Darling * 
_ Cauſe, or Perſonal Reſentments. Let us ſee, if This be not the Caſe here. 
Mr. Kelly begins the Attack openly, p. 9, in this Manner: But if any Credit 
is to be given to the Confeſſions which my Accuſer [Neynoe] made to the Perſon taken 
up with Him [vix. Bingley] it is very plain that thoſe Letters [viz. the Three trea- 
ſonable Letters charged upon Mr. Kelly, as his Hand-writing] muſt have come from 
Another Quarter—Then comes the Application. For, ſays He, it has been proved 


that N. eynoe confeſſed [to Bingly] to have been employed 9 One of. the Miniſters, 
and 
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and received Money and Promiſes from Him—That this Miniſter declared a Prejudice, 
upon ſome Private Account, to the Biſhop of Rocheſter; was reſolved to pull down 
the Pride of that haughty Prelate, and to ſqueeze Me io that Purpoſe. This is the 
Accuſation, blacker than Treaſon itſelf. And though the Good Man is heartily 
furry to ſay that there are ſome Circumſtances, which ſeem to give too great a Counte= 
"1mce to the Truth of it ; yet no One, I believe, will doubt but that his Sorrow 
was only becauſe He could bring none but invented or inſufficient Circumſtances, 
to ſupport an Invented Charge of the higheſt Nature. Here follow the Circum- 
ſtances. Mr. Neynoe might well be ſuppoſed to have ſpoken in the Sincerity of his 
Heart, at this Time when He ſaw his V. llainy detected; believed Himſelf to be in the 
greateft Danger 3 and depended upon Bingley, to whom He confeſſed Himſelf, 0 
help Him out of his Misfortunes. Beſides, the very Cypher by which thoſe Letters 
«vere <oritten, (and which He owned to have e from that Miniſter,) was adtu- 
ally caught upon the Perſon [Bingley] ib whom He |Neynoe] gave it; and He con- 
feſed That He put a Paper of Directions into One of my Drawers, by which moſt of 
the treaſonnble Letters were addreſſed. And it has been proved that Thoſe Drawers 
were conflantly open.—lt is then added, That ſince He was the firſt that ſet the 
«Miniſtry upon intercepting Letters which He ſaid were mine, it is very extraordinary 
that ſuch a material Part of his Evidence ſhould be omitted in his Examination ; or, 
that the very firſt Letters ſo intercepted ſhould be Thoſe alledged againſt the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter. And [now follows the moſt Demonſtrative Argument of all] if the 
| Originals of thoſe Three Letters were ſtopt, I DO NOT AT ALL DOUBT, 
| but They might be proved to be my Accuſer's [Neynoe's] own Hand-writing. Theſe 
| te the ſeveral Parts of the Circumſtantial Evidence of his Charge againſt a Great 
Minifer. I have put it all together iu one View, that it may appear in its whole 
Force. | 5 8 „ 

But before I come particularly to conſider it, I will juſt take Notice of Two 
Things which Mr. Kelly adds upon this Subject. One is, His Inference at the 

End of this Charge : viz. That a Fellow who was capable of viliſying One Perſon, 
may very well be judged capable of doing ſo to Another: And if his Veracity is not to 
bold good in One Caſe, there can be no Regſon for allowing it in the Other. My Ob- 
ſervatien is, That, very unhappily to Him, this Inference, which He deſigns for 
his own Advantage, ruins his own Purpoſe, and deſtroys the Force of all his vile 
Suggeſtions againſt that Minjter. For this Matter ſtands thus. The Charge againſt 
Mr. Kelly, and his Eminent Friend, was never made to rely upon the Veracity or 
_ Credibility of Neynoe. But ſee the Management of too much Cunning. It was 
Mr. Kelly's Intereſt to have it thought, A relied upon ſuch an Authority. 
Upon this, He fr attempts to deſtroy Neynoe's Veracity and Credibility, which 
ſimply conſidered was on all Hands given up; and Jaboriouſly to prove a Man 
falſe, who was on every Side allowed to be ſo. As ſoon as He has deſtroyed (as 
He thinks) the Credib-lity of this Man, He then brings to Life again that Credibi- 
liy of the Same Man thus deſtroyed, and makes uſe of it in the fouleſt Charge 
againſt a Great Miniſter. But with this remarkable Difference on each ſide, That 
Neynoe's Evidence uſed againſt Mr. Kelly, was uſed only as concurrent with 
other Proofs of the ſame Facts; and was directly written down from Neynbe's 
own Mouth; and, upon reading it twice over to Him, was ſolemnly and repeat- 
edly acknowledged by Himſelf to be true, before ſeveral Lords of the Council: 
but that Neynce's Evidence, as uſed by Mr. Kelly againſt the Government, is 
not dire& Evidence from Neynoe, or written down from his Mouth, and atteſted 
to be owned by Him; but is indeed Hearſay from Another, and no more than 
ibis, That Bingley ſays, He heard Kelly ſay ſome Things, which do not in them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves immediately and directly import any Plot or Contrivance between Neyne 
and a Great Man, againſt the Biſhop, through Mr. Kelly; but from which, by 
way of Speculation and Deduction, Mr. Kelly infers ſuch an infamous Concluſion, 
We ſhall preſently ſee what theſe Points truly are, and compare his Conclufion 
with them. 3 
The Other Thing I deſigned previouſly juſt to take Notice of, was the Ac. 
count Mr. Kelly gives of Neynoe's Attempt to eſcape. It was, it ſeems, the firong 
Senſe He had of his own Guilt; and its proving fatal to Him, was no leſs than the 
Hand of God vifibly interpofing in that Eminent Prelate's Favour, by taking this 
Perſon, deſigned for his Deſtruction, out of the World. I have been fo uſed to ſee 
and hear the Name of God, and his Providence, proſtituted to the vileſt Ends of 
Humane Paſſion, that I am now little moved by the Application of ſuch ſacred 
Sounds, unleſs it be to be more upon my Guard againſt yielding to any Impreſ- 
fions from them, without other Proofs of Probability. As to this Incident, it is 
| impoſſible not to obſerve, that the Turn here given to it by Mr. Kelly, is Abſurd; 
and that the ſetting the Seal of Providence to it, is afſumimg Impiety. The Turn 
is abſurd, in the Face of his own Evidence, from whence it appeared that Næynoe 
_ attempted his Eſcape, not becauſe He was ſenſible of his own Guilt with regard 
to the Biſboß; but becauſe He was ftill a determined Jacobite, and reſolved not to 
be an Evidence in the Affair. And it is a peculiar Mixture of Impiety and Impu- 
dence, to introduce the Providence of God, as taking Him away for ſuch an End; 
becauſe it had been more for the Biſbop's Service and Mr. Kelly's, if Providence 
had not taken Him out of the World, but had helped Him in his Eſcape; as He 
was now determined not only not to be an Evidence, but to confound, as much 
as He could, Every Thing which He had pretended to let the Auminiſtration into; 
and had ſo deep a Senſe, according to Mr. Kelly, of his former Guilt, And this 
He might have had ſome Hopes of doing, with that great Dexterity He was 
| Maſter of, if it had been his good Fortune to have eſcaped to France. For Mr. 
Kelly knows the Benefit and Eaſe of obtaining Letters and Afidavits from thence. 
However, One thing I am glad of, that this Gentleman 's Zeal to intereſt Provi- 
_ dence viſibly on the Part of the Biſhop, has made Him acknowledge that his Old 
Friend was thus taken away, in his Attempt to make his Eſcape ; and this, after 
his examining Witneſſes to that Fact: Whether from the Force of Truth, or 
the Apprehenſion that the contrary Suppoſition would lie heavieſt, on his own 
Party and his own Cauſe; I will not determine. Let us now return to the 
barge. . 3 | . 
Bingley teſtifies upon Oath what Neynoe is here ſaid to have confeſſed to Him 
This is the Chief J/:zneſs to ſupport ſuch a Charge. But this very Bingley was 
proved, and owned Himſelf, to have been convicted, whipt, pilloried, and im- 
priſoned, at Dublin, upon Two Indiftments, for publiſhing a Treaſonable Book, 
and ſpeaking Treaſonable Words; and this, after having taken the Oaths to the 
Government: Which, though not indeed Perjury in a Cauſe before a Court of 
| Fuſtice, yet implies in it, effectually and truly, Falſhood and Perjury ; and per- 
haps ſo circumſtanced, as to make Him a leſs credible Witneſs in the preſent 
Caſe, than if He had in a Common Trial proved Himſelf a Perjured Witneſs. 
For, at the ſame time that here is Evidence of his little Regard to an Oath, 
which alone makes his Teſtimony upon Oath, in itſelf, light and infignificant; 
here is alſo Evidence of his Zeal for the Pretender's Cauſe, above the Senſe of the 
moſt ſacred Obligations; which renders his Tgf;mony ſtill more light and inſig- 
nificant, when given for the Service of that very Cauſe, which firſt taught Him 
Falſhood and Perjury. And how little Senſe He had of any Guzlt upon this 
| Account, 
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Account, appeared when, being aſked at the Bar, (in the Biſhop's Trial,) 
Whether He had not taken the Oaths to the Government, at the Time of taking 
his Degree; He impudently cried out, My Lords, You all know the Nature of 
taking the Oaths. There were ſeveral crowding to do it at once ; and I am not ſure, 
whether I laid my Hand upon the Book or not: and the like, without Shame or 
Decency. I grant, that in the Biſbop's Trial, other Witneſſes were called, to re- 


late what Neynoe had ſaid to the ſame Purpoſe, in Converſation with Them. 


When I meet Them zhere, I ſhall do Them Juſtice; and ſhew that their Teſti- 
mony and their Story were leſs credible, if poſſible, than the Others. But, as 


Bingley is the Witneſs to whom Mr. Kelly appeals, and upon whom He relies, iT 


will be now Time to ſee what his 7 eſtrmony amounts to. 
1. Neynoe told Bingley that He received ſome Money, and Promiſes of: more, 
from One of the Miniſters. But here Mr. Kelly ſupprefles what Bingley teſtified, 


that Neynoe I Himſelf told Him, that this Money, and theſe Promiſes, were given 
Him, to encourage Him to diſcover what He knew, and to find out what He did 


not know 3 particularly, the Perſons who were deſigned by ſuch and ſuch Fieti- 
| tious Names in the treaſonable Correſpondence. But that Honourable Perſon Him- 
ſelf, who is thus highly injured, did at the Bar, and upon his Oath, give ſo diſ- 


tinct and plain an Account of his Tranſaction with Neynoe, that it ſeemed uni- 


verſally and fully to ſatisfy all who heard him. Neynoe wrote Him a Letter, 
offering to diſcover Matters of great Importance to the Government. It had been 
reach of Duty, in any Miniſter, not to receive or hear a Perſon making ſuch an 
Offer, in ſo critical a Time. He did receive Him, and kept Him ſo ſtrictly to 
his own Oper, that, after much trifling, Neynoe went fo far as to tell Him ſeveral 


Matters, which convinced that Min Ner that He was privy to the Conſpiracy, and 


knew a great deal more. For they were ſuch Particulars as Neynoe could not 
come to the Knowledge of, but amongſt Thoſe engaged in it. Being ſo con- 
vinced, It was the Duty of that Great Man to ſupport and encourage this Perſon 

to go on; and to give Him Money, if neceſſary, in Expectation of his making | 
farther Diſcoveries. Accordingly, for this Purpoſe, a Sum of Money was given, 


not pretended to amount in the Whole to more than 3 50 J. and this, at ſeveral 
Times; and the Promiſe of more, whatever it was, was acknowledged on all 


Hands to have been in order to obtain the moſt important D- ſcovery of the Per- 


ſons concerned under Fictitious Names. And what 1s there 1 in all this, e 


to the Rules of the moſt Hongſt Policy? To go on. 

2. This Miniſter declared to Neynoe (as N. told Bingley) a Poles upon ſome 
private Account, to the Biſhop of Rocheſter ; and that He was reſolved to pull down 
the Pride of that haughty Prelate, and to ſqueeze Mr. Kelly to that Purpoſe : and 
therefore, the Three Treaſonable Letters, which are the only Points in queſtion, 
were a Contrivance of Neynoe' s, to aſſiſt a Min ner in this Plot againſt the B; iſhop. 

This muſt be the Concluſion, He would infinuate from hence. I will not here 


argue from the high Inprobabiliiy of a Miniſten of State thus unneceſſarily diſ- 
cloſing his Reſentments againſt a Prelate, to a Perſon whom He had already 


found falſe, and acting a double Part; and who was fo perfect a Stranger to Him. 
There is no need of ſuch Arguments. Fa#s themſelves will always be ſufficient to 
_ furniſh Confuſion to ſuch wicked Suggeſtions. The Honourable Perſon, ſo barba- 
rouſly ſtruck at, teſtified upon Oath, at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords, that through 


his whole Life there never had happened the leaſt private Matter between 


Himſelf and the Biſhop of Rochefter, which could create any Perſonal Prejudice in 


Him: and therefore, that He could not have ſaid any ſuch abſurd thing, But, 


what is above all Contradiction, The Three Letters, which are here ſaid to be 
Vo I. III. — thus 
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thus forged, in order to furniſh the Chief Charge both againſt Mr. Kelly and the 
B j/ſhop, were in fact intercepted about three Months before that Miniſter had ever 
heard of ſuch a Man as Neynoe in being; as We ſhall ſee more fully hereafter, 
Nay, there is an infallible Argument to be drawn from the Impoſlibility of the 
Suppoſition, that a Miniſter ſhould encourage the Invention of a Plot againſt a Pre. 
late, nay, help to contrive it Himſelf; and at the ſame time ſhould ſay to the 
Perſon who was to aſſiſt in this Contrivance, that He would /queeze one Mr. Kelly 


to tell ſomething, or teſtify ſomething of this Prelate; which Mr. K. could not 


teſtify to any Purpoſe, nor ſo much as have any Knowledge of, if the Whole 
were only an Invention between that Miniſter and Neynoe. This is Self- contra 
diftory Nonſenſe. To ſpeak of ſqueezing Mr. Kelly, ſuppoſes a Perſuaſion that 
Mr. Kelly knew ſomething. And if this were all a Contrivance between Two Per. 
ſons, it is impoſſible They ſhould ſpeak together of Squeezing a Third Perſon, who 
could not be thought by Them to be in a Real Conſpiracy, whilſt They knew 
there was none; and was not at all privy to their ſuppoſed Wicked Defign of in- 
venting One. If therefore, That Miniſter did not ſay any ſuch Words to Neynoe;, 
as d believe Every Man of Senſe will think it evident He could not; there is an 
End of this filly Hearſay Argument. But if He did; and it could be proved that 
He had ſaid theſe very Words to Neynoe, They are fo far from implying either 
that He Himſelf had forged any one Circumſtance of fuch a Mock Plot, or that 
He had employed Neynoe | to any ſuch deteſtable Purpoſe ; that They certainly 
imply the contrary, vix. That He at that Time knew the B Hoop to be engaged in 
à Real Plot, and Mr. Kelly to be in the Secret with Him. Otherwiſe, He could 
not poſſibly propoſe to Himſelf, to ſqueeze the Latter, in order to come at the 
Former. Add to this, That Bingley, through his whole Evidence, never fo 
much as infinuated that Neynoe had at all laid it to that Miniſter's Charge, that 
He ever once attempted to perſuade Him to forge, to invent, or to falfify ; but 
indeed, that He employed Him to quite another Purpoſe, that of diſcovering the 
Truth, and finding out the Fictitious Names; and preſt him, to nothing but to 
confeſs what He knew, and to be a Legal Evidence of what He ſhould ſo confeſs. 
And this, all the World will allow, is a Part agreeable to the outer of a 
Miniſter, and to the Duty of a Lover of his Country. 
After theſe Obſervations, it is needleſs to remark how infignificant i it is, in Mr. 
Kelly, to argue that this Confeſſion made to Bingley muſt be ſincere, becauſe it was 


made after Neynoe was taken at Deal; at a Time when He ſaw his Villainy detected. 


and believed Himſelf m ihe greateſt Danger, and wanted Bingley's Afiflance to help 
Him out—PFor it appears that, take the Confe ion as Mr. Kelly Himſelf has par- 
tially and invidiouſly related it, and ſuppoſe it to be never ſo ſincere, it amounts 
to no more, than that Neynoe owned He had received Money from One of the 
Miniſters, for a good and juſtifiable End; and that That Miner was angry with 
the Biſbop of Rocheſter, and thought He had diſcovered enough to come at Him, 
through Mr, Kelly. But ſee how inconſiſtent and inſufficient all fuch Inventions as 
theſe are. For Neynoe's Want of Bingley s Aſſiſtance, joined to his Knowledge 
of his Principles and Party Zeal, is a Proof of the very contrary ; and gives 
Ground to think that Neynoe would not be ſincere with his Companion; nor 
fuffer Himſelf to tell Him any thing but what ſhould engage Him (whom He 
knew to be a Facobite) to ſerve and aſſiſt Him at ſuch a Juncture. But, what is 
ſtill more abſolutely irreconcileable with Mr. Kelly's own Deſign, He repreſents 
Neynoe as having received Money, in order to be a Villain, or a Falſe Aecuſer; to 
help a Great Man to reach the Perſon of an Eminent Prelate ; and calls Neynoe, 
*ho "one defi wo ul the — of that Prelate; n the Whole a Plat 
between 
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between Neynoe and that Great Man: and then, forgetting Himſelf, dates the 
Diſcovery of his Villainy trom his Apprehenſion at Deal. Whereas, if there be 
= anything beſides Wicked Invention in theſe Wicked Suggeſtions; the Minifter who 
Tel employed Him, knew the V Hlainy from the Beginning: nor could Neynoe ap- 
#4 prehend Himſelf to be at all in Danger from that Villainy, which He is at the 
ſame time ſuppoſed to have entered into, by the Direction of that Miniſter, who 
is here abſurdly ſaid to have diſcovered it, long after He muſt have known it. 
EZ But who can wonder at this Se/f-contradi&ion, when Mr. Kelly again forgets Him- 
BZ {lf ſo far, as to repreſent the ſame Minyter, even after this Diſcovery of Neynoe's 
Villainy, and after the Death of Him who was his only A/ifant, as ſtill purſu- 
ing the ſame Deſign againſt the Bihop and Kelly, though He knew it to be all an 
Invention, and though Neynoe, who had invented it, and who alone could ſup- 
port it, was dead and gone. It is almoſt an Inſult upon the Common Senſe of 
Mankind, ſo much as to point out ſuch flagrant Inconſſtencies, and Self-contra- 
ditions; much more, to inſiſt upon them. vols : OS 
The Importance of this Enquiry, and the Wickedneſs of this Charge, have carried 
Me already beyond bounds. Several Circumſtances of it remain ſtill to be con- 
Y | ſidered. I do not avoid them, but delay them to the next Opportunity, with an 
3 Aſſurance that They ſhall be proved to be mere Impeſſibilities in Fact; or mere In- 

_ ventions of this Conſpirator and his Great Maſter, as a Supplement to their Part in 
the Conſpiracy, and Marks of their continued Zeal and Virulence againſt a Govern- 
ment, which They are reſolved to /hake by the vileſt Calumnzes, ſi 
prevail to overturn it by more open and direct Aſſaults. 


' BRITANNICUS. 


[1 


nce They cannot 


ge fre- &. He fre 
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WILL now conſider the remaining Circumſtances which Mr. Kelly produces, 
I as Evidences of that Imagined Forgery in Others, by which H 
cover the Real Treaſon of Himſelf and his Great Friend. as 
3. The very Cypher (ſays He) by which the Letters ¶ vix. the Three Letters charg- 
ed upon Mr. Kelly] were written (and which He [Neynoe] owned to have received 
from that Miniſter ) was actually caught upon the Perſon [Bingley] to whom He 
| [Neynoe] gave it. From hence Mr. Kelly hoped to inſinuate this wicked Conclu- 
fion, That this very Cypher had been invented and agreed upon, by that Miniſter 
and Mr. Neynoe, to write thoſe Letters by, which were afterwards to be fixt upon 
Mr. Kelly and the Biſbop. But this Piece of ſhameleſs Invention is deſtroyed, not 
_ only by its own Abſurdity, but by its Contradiction to the Truth of Fa#s, even 
as They ſtood in Bingley's own Story; and much more, as They appeared in the 
Mbole Evidence. In the firſt Place, there was no Cypher taken pon Bingley, 
neither did B. pretend there was. The Paper taken upon Bingley, which He had 
received from Neynoe, was a Catalogue of Fiftitious Names, acknowledged to be 
given Him by that Miner, for Him to find out the Perſons truly meant by all of 
them: over againſt Some of which, Neynoe had writ the Names of ſome Perſons, as 
ſignified by them. This agrees exactly with what Bingley Himſelf ſaid : wiz. 
That Neynoe told Him, his Errand was, to find out the True Names ſignified by the 
Fictitious Names in that Paper. And this itſelf is a Demonſtration, that Whoever 
gave Him this Liſt of Fictitious Names, did not give Him at the ſame time the Name 


c would hope to 


5 


5 — 
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of the Perſons ſuppoſed to be meant by Them ; becauſe This was the Point, He 
Himſelf was employed to diſcover. This 1s the Paper, and This only, which 
was found upon Bingley, to whom Neynoe had given it. And the Falſe Con- 
jeftures written over againſt Some of theſe Fictitious Names by Neynoe Himſelf, 
being perfectly different from Thoſe that were always underſtood by the Miniſter; 
to be meant by Them, is an additional Evidence, that This could not be any 
Agreement to contrive the Correſpondence in Queſtion under theſe Names ; which 
are ſome of them repreſented by Neynoe to ſignify Perſons, whom through the 
whole Correſpondence They are not interpreted once to ſignify ; and which thus 
interpreted, inſtead of explaining, abſolutely deſtroy the Senſe of all the Inter. 
cepted Letters. For inſtance, againſt Mrs. Killigrew is writ Pr. S2bieſki, thou, gh 
Mrs. K. is deſcribed in the Letters, as in England, and having a ſick Daughter, 4 
which Circumſtance pointed plainly to Mr. D. Kelly's Family, Over againſt 
Digby was writ the Pretender, though that Name was well known to the Min ers 
to mean General Dillon. What therefore, can any One think of the Conſcience 
of a Man, who can repreſent This Paper to the World, as the Cypher by which 
the Letters in queſtion were writ; and, merely out of Revenge fon Thoſe who 
have detected his Treaſon, can invent ſuch a Material Fact, againſt the Tenour 
of his own Evidence, as well as of the Contrary? Mr. Kelly goes on. 
4. Neynoe confeſſed [viz. to Bingley] that He put a Paper of Directions into one 
f my Drawers, by which moſt of the treaſonable Letters were addreſſed. And it has 
been proved that thoſe Drawers were conflantly open—This looks plain and poſitive, 
And yet, plain and poſitive as it appears, it is All nothing but Downright Fall 
hood, and Wilful Invention. The Meſſengers employed about this Affair, did 
Both give Evidence upon Oath, that This very Paper of Directions was taken, 
not in any of Mr. Kelly's Drawers, but in his Pocket. Beſides, Two other Circum- 
ſtances bear Teſtimony againſt Mr. Kelly in this. The Paper was in his own 
Hand-writing: and Neynoe was not known to, or heard of by, any of the 
Min ifters, till Nine Weeks after that Paper was taken in Mr. Kelly's Pocket. How 
| baſe is it therefore, to inſinuate as if This might probably be left in one of his 
' Drawers by Neynoe, from his having been alone in his Room, the Night before he 
went to France; when this very Paper of Directions, about which He is ſpeak- 
ing, was taken upon Himſelf, ſome Months before that Night. So that it muſt 
appear an excellent Argument 1 in Mr. Kelly's ingenioys Mouth. Neynoe once left 
a Paper in one of my Drawers : therefore, a Paper of Directions for treaſonable 
Letters, taken in my Pocket, and writ in my own Hand, is that very Paper which 
N. writ and left in my Drawer, ſome Months after it was ſeized upon myſelf. 
But I muſt not here forget the Evidence called by Mr. Kelly Himſelf, the Servant 
Maid of the Houſe, who, when ſhe was examined upon Oath, teſtified that Ney- 
noe wrote ſomething in Mr. Kelly's Room ; that, whatever it was, He folded it 
up in the Shape of a Letter; and that N. was ſo far from making a Secret of it, 
(as He muſt have done, if it had been Part of the Plat againſt Mr. Kelly) that He 
Himſelf bid this Servant tell Mr, K. as ſoon as He ſhould come Home, that He 
had left a Letter for Him in One of his Drawers: which Circumſtance is | ablo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with any Villainous Defign againſt Mr. Kelly, 

5. The Accuſation goes on thus—Since Neynoe was the firſt that ſet the Min ifry 
upon intercepting Letters, which He ſaid were mine, it is very extraortlinary that 
ſuch a Material Part of his Evidence ſhould be omitted 5 in his Examination; or, that _ 
the very firſt Letters ſo intercepted ' ſhould be Thoſe alledged againſt the Biſhop Ro- 


cheſter, But all this again is a mae; affected, wilful Miſrepreſentation of the Fat; 
| framed 


framed only for carrying on the Inſinuation, that Neynoe was the Great Contri- 
ver of this Plot from the Beginning : and diſproved in a Moment, by only call- 
ing to Mind, what was teſtified upon Oath at the Bar, viz. That theſe Three 
Letters were ſtopped and copied at the Poft Office, three Months before ever Neynoe's 
Perſon, or Name, was known to any One of the Minjſters. They were ſlopt the 


latter End of April. Mr. Kelly was taken up the 19th of May. Mr. Walpole 


never ſaw nor heard of Neynoe till the 28th of July. And Fact itſelf entirely 
correſponds with this. Neynoe's Letter was produced and read, in which He 
makes his h Offers to be ſerviceable to the Government, and deſires an Adver- 
tiſement to be put into the next Gazez/e, which was done Fuly 31. Upon which, 


| He came to Mr. Walpole, by the Name, as I remember, of Walton. His * | 


nation was not taken till the Middle of September, after his being brought up 
from Deal. Mr. Kelly (too groſly to be thought ſincere) wonders why no Notice 


ſhould be taken, in his Examination, of Points, which never were true in Fact, 


and never could be. Neynoe was ſo far from being the i who put the Minifters 


upon ſtopping or intercepting Letters, that He was not known to One of Them 


till three Months after the firſt Letters were ſtopt. And that theſe were ſtopt, 


was owing entirely to the Intelligences from abroad, long before N. was heard - 


of. That the firft Letters ſtopt were the Letters alledged againſt the Biſhop and 
Mr. Kelly, was becauſe Theſe were found at that Time at the Po Office, going 
for France, when the Miniſters firff thought it expedient to ſearch after ſuch 
Letters. But Mr. Kelly (who would willingly make a Myſtery of a plain Fact, 
by confounding Times and Things, againſt all Evidence,) wilfully forgets that 

| Neynoe never laid theſe three particular Letters to his Charge; nay, as it appeared, 
never knew that there were Three ſuch Letters intercepted. What He ſaid in 
his Examination was in general, That Mr. Keliy was Secretary to the B Mop of 
Rocheſter, in the Treaſonable Correſpondence then going on; and the Like. And 
therefore, He need not wonder that the Part of Neynoe s Evidence about theſe 
Three Letters in particular, ſhould be omitted; when it is evident there never 
was, nor could be, any ſuch Part of his Evidence, as could relate to what He. 
| Himſelf knew nothing of, and was never aſked about. 

6. When all will not do, Mr. Kelly has Recourſe to Mere, N ative, Genuine, _ 
Unbluſhing Aſſurance. And (ſays He) if the Originals of thoſe Three Letters were 
fopt, I DO NOT AT ALL DOUBT, but they might be proved to be my Accuſer's 
| [Neynoe's] n Hand-writing. This is, indeed, a Maſter-ſtroꝶe of Determined 


Calumny. But where Malice and Rage are ſtrong, They ſeldom take Counſel of 


| Wiſdom or Decency, or even Probability. For, otherwiſe, Could a Man of Mr. 
Kelly's Senſe, poſſibly let ſuch a Ridiculous Aſertion flip from him? Could he 
imagine Neynoe forging (as He ſuppoſes) a Plot; —arming Himſelf with all his 
Cunning, to manage it dexterouſly ;—writing Letters on Purpoſe to be ſtopped, 
and taken for Mr. Kelly's ;—and, at the ſame time, writing theſe Letters, not 
in Imitation of Mr. Kelly's Hand, but in his own proper Hand ?—that is, con- 


triving a Plot againſt Another in ſuch Manner, as certainly to fall upon his own 


Head? Did ever Man, who was to fix Letters upon Another, contrive to write 
Them in Hie own Hand; and this 0 plainly, that the Ozher ſhould have no Doubt 
to prove Them to have been his Hand-writing? And if theſe Original Letters 
were forged, to be fixed upon Mr. Kelly, how came the Originals to be allowed to 
go forward? How came they to produce Anſwers from Abroad? And how came 
©." Mr Kelly Himſelf to receive Any of thoſe Anſwers, as We ſhall ſee in the Sequel 
of the Evidence? I might aſk too, If this had been ſo, Why did not Neynoe, who 
had at laſt ſo deep a Senſe of his Guilt, according to Mr. Kelly, and who confeſſed 

VoI. III. LI ſeveral 
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ſeveral Things to Bingley; Why did not He own this greateſt Guilt, and give B. 
Commiſſion to ſay that theſe Three Letters particularly were forged by Himſelf} 
Since, if He were truly penitent for Injuries done to Mr. Kelly, He could make 
no Satisfaction without . ſuch an expreſs Acknowledgment. But there was no 
Appearance of any Tendency towards any ſuch Reparation as This, th roughout 
the Whole of Bingley's Story. And this ſhews that Neynoe knew nothing of 
| theſe Three particular Letters. 3 | 1 5 
As I am now conſidering the vile Imputations, Mr. Kelly's fruitful Invention 
has laid upon the Adminiſtration; I will, before I go to the Pofitive Evidence 
againſt Him, put together his Other Complaints in p. 12, which ſeem to poin: 
the ſame Way. He repreſents it as a ſingular Hardſhip to have been held to a 
conſiderable Bail, for a Crime, which would have juſtified a much ſeverer Con- 
duct towards Him. And becauſe the Nature of ſuch Diſcoveries did not admit 
the ſpecifying what Particulars were then laid to his Charge, the Want of This is 
added to the Number of his Grievances. He laments à long and cliſe Confinement 
' evhere the Expence bore no Proportion to his Circumſtances. And yet, mean and 
helpleſs as He repreſents Them, when a Sum of Money of above Thirty Pound; 
came to Him from the Government, He fo little needed it, that He makes it his 
Boaſt in p. 13, that He made no uſe of it, but gave it to the Warders appointed to 
attend Him. So well was He ſupplied, either from Himſelf, or from Other Hands. 
But this is not all. It ſeems, it is now a great Crime in Thoſe in the Auminiſtra- 
tion, to endeavour to produce ſufficient Proofs to the World of that Treaſon which 
lies already before Them, in a Light too plain to be doubted of. Every Attempt 
to examine Perſons to this Purpoſe, is declared to be tampering with them. 
Every Endeavour to perſuade Perſons to ſpeak the Truth, in order to fave their 
Country, is conſtrued to be little leſs than Subornation. Nay, when Mr. Kelly is 
ſetting forth his Grievances in moving Complaints, He is fo abſurd as to mention 
the Examination of People, ſome of them of the meanef# Rank, —of a Servant of his 
own, —of Friends of his own, —of a Perſon in Newgate, —as Aggravatians of his 
Misfortunes. Whereas, Who ſo proper to be examined, as Acquaintance and 
Friends, and Thoſe who are moſt likely to know what They are axamined 
about? And how much greater a Hardſbip, how much juſter a Ground of Cm— 
plaint, would it have been, if Mr. Kelly could have urged, That Perſons not at 
all acquainted with Him, perfect Strangers, ſuch as had never ſeen or known Him, 
had been treated with, to teſtify againſt Him what They could not know? Had 
is been the Caſe, Mr. Kelly would have rejoiced to have turned the Complaint 
thus. But as it was not, I can eaſily conceive that his Guilt is Reaſon enough for 
his Anger, that Thoſe Perſons were examined about Him, who were the only proper 
\ Perſons to teſtify any thing eigber of his Behaviour, or his Hand-writing. That Any 
of his Intimate Friends were impriſoned for not ſwearing againſt Him, as He with- 
out bluſhing affirms, is an Infamous Imputation, which the ſame unreſtrained 
Conſcience alone can pretend to juſtify, that firſt permitted Him to invent and 
utter it, without the leaſt Shadow or Pretence of Proof, or the leaſt Inſinuation 
to this Purpoſe, from any confined Perſons Themſelves. Mr. Kelly alone is Bigot 
enough to his Cauſe, to lay This to the Charge of the Administration, at the Ex- 
pence of his own Underſtanding and Honęſ vy. ID 
And He indeed, appears too much hardened, to ſtop his Imputation here. For, 
after having weakly called theſe Proceedings (which are the Neceflary and Com- 
mon Proceedings of All Adminiſtrations in Caſes of Conſpiracies) by the Name of 
Hardſhips hitherto unheard of in England, Be goes on to a new Inſtance of Infamy. 
All which (ſays He) 7s of. Piece with an Infamous Offer made 10 Myſelf by one of the 
| Under- 
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Under-ſecretaries! of State, awho—came to Me with a Meſſage, as He ſaid, from 


One of his Supertors, ta let Me know that I had now a very good Opportunity of ſerv- 
ing Myſelf, and that He was ſent to offer Me my own Conditions. And when I de- 
clared Myſelf an entire Stranger ie the Conſpiracy, and was ſorry to find that Noble 
Lord have ſo baſe an Opinion of Me, He feemed to wonder that I ſhould neglect ſo good 


an Occaſion of ſerving Myſelf, eſpecially when I might have any thing I pleaſed to aſt 


for, You ſee that, in the midſt of all his Rancour, Mr. Kelly's tender Con- 
| ſcience did not permit Him expreſly 70 aſſert that He was ſollicited to be a Falſe 
IVimeſs, or to invent an Accuſation, and teſtify a Forged Crime, againſt any Man. 
But the Infinuation is plain; and would indeed be much {ſtronger than it is, were 


it not that the Perſon here meant, Mr, Delafaye, came to the Bar, and upon Oath 


not only contradicted, but confounded the Inventer of it. That Gentleman declared, 
that He had been in publick Buſineſs during the Courſe of Five and Twenty Years ; 
and hoped He might appeal to a Great Number of Perſons of the higheſt Rank, 
to whom He had the Honour to have his Conduct known, That he was neither 
ſo Weak, nor fo Wicked, as to carry any ſuch Meflage, as could be in any Senſe 
called Baſe and Infamous: nor was the Noble Lord pointed at, capable of ſending 
any ſuch : That the Day after Mr. Kelly's firſt Examination, He went to Him, 
to ſee if He were in a better Diſpoſition than He had ſhewed the Day before; and 
might then very probably ſay to Him, that the Way to obtain the favourable 
Opinion of the Lords of the Council, was to make a frank open honeſt Confeſſion 
of the Truth; but that as to any Offers to Mr. Kelly of his own Conditions, or 
Offers of any ſort, He ſolemnly declared, He neither directly nor indirectly made 
any ſuch. Nor could any Words uſed by Him (He ſaid) be ſo underſtood, by 
any Man of Common Senſe, much leſs by a Man of Mr. Kelly's Good Under- 
ſtanding. This Teſtimony, joined with the acknowledged Character of Mr. 
Delafaye, had ſuch a Viſible Effect, that I remember Mr, Kelly ſeemed firuck and 
funned with it. However, as He thought it neceſſary to ſay ſomething, He in- 
advertently in his Confufion let fall an Unguarded Expreſſion, which helped to ſhew 


that He had not been preſſed to teſtify to Fa//b90d; but that He knew a good deal 


of Truth, which He would not tell. For, He alledged that He had written down 
what had paſſed between Mr. Delafaye and Himſelf, immediately after their 
Converſation together; and that the Paper itſelf, in which He had written it, 
was taken amongſt the Biſhop of Rocheſter's Papers, as the Biſbop's Secretary had 


told Him; and to this Paper He appealed. Mr. Delafaye replied, that the Papers 


taken at the Biſhop's, were marked by the Biſbop's Secretary, and tied up in his 
Preſence; and that there was no ſuch Paper amongſt them : and to This One of 
the Secretaries of State likewiſe teſtified. This ſhews that the Paper had been 
deſtroyed before the Biſhop's Houſe was ſearched. But Mr. Kelly's Account of it 
too plainly proves, that there was a Correſpondence between Mr. K. and the 
_ Biſhop, as between Perſons concerned in the ſame Cauſe; that Mr. K. thought 
it of Importance to that Prelate, to inform Him of Every thing that paſſed in his 
Examinations, of which therefore He ſent Him Minutes ; that Mr. K. was well 
acquainted with the Biſhop's Secretary, and had diſcourſed with Him about the 


Papers ſeized at the Biſhop's: And all this is a Proof, naturally and unwarily | 


given by Mr. Kelly Himſelf, of that more than ordinary Correſpondence and 
Alliance with that Prelate, in this very Affair of the Conſpiracy, which He was 


endeavouring, if He could, to hide and palliate.” For the Biſbop could not have 


had that Paper of Kelly's Writing, but from Kelly. Kelly could not ſend it, but 
becauſe it was of Concern to the Biſhop, to know his Firmneſs to the Cauſe, and 
| lis obſtinate Silence. This could not be of Concern to the Riſbop, but becauſe 
DEE the 
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the Biſhop was in ſuch ſort engaged in the ſame Cauſe, that it was in Mr. Kelly's 
Power, by ſpeaking Truth, to hurt Him. And by the Way, This gives Light 
to the Letter D. 45, in the Appendix to the Report of the H. of Commons, written 
without doubt by Mr. Kelly, in which particular Mention is made of a Paper, as 
taken amongſt the Biſbop' s, giving an Account of Kelly's Examination before the 
Council; and expoſes the poor Artifice there mentioned, of the Biſpop's endort. 
ing it with his own Hand, This came from an unknown Hand. 

I have now done with Mr. Kelly's dire& Imputations upon the Adminiftratim, 
1 ſhall in my next proceed to his en of his own Caſe, and his State of the _ 
Evidence againſt Himſelf: which ſhall be ſhewn to be as entirely falſe, as the 
| Other has been proved extravagantly wicked. The Senſe of which forces Me to 
ſay, before I quite leave Sight of the Subject, That there are no Enemies ſo 
« terrible, or ſo deteſtable, as Thoſe, whoſe Religion, whoſe Piety, whoſe Con- 
ſciences, can permit and engage Them to falſify, to invent, to propagate Every 
6 thing that is Infamous, to the Ruin or Hurt of their Country; but will not 
« ſuffer Them to ſpeak One True Word, or do One Honeft Action, for its Pre- 
« ſervation and Security. From ſuch e and . Thoſe that have Them, 


«6 Good Lord delrver Us! ay 
'BRITANNICUS, 


euere ebe 
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coME now to ahi poſitive Evidence, in ſupport -of the Charge againſt Mr, 
Kelly: and to ſhew the Artifice He uſes in ſtating, repreſenting and evading it. 
The main Charge againſt Him was, that © He was the Writer of Three Treaſon- 
a able Letters, ſuppoſed to be for the Pretender, the Earl of Mar, and General 
Dillon; and that He ſent Them to Mr. Gordon at Boulogne, with Directions to 
be delivered to one Mr. Talbot. The Evidence given of this, He ſtates þ. 7 
in this Manner: And for Proof of This, the Clerks of the Poft Office are produced 
who ſwear, That thoſe Letters were (to: the beft of their Knowledge) written in the 
ſame Hand with an Original which was flopt as a Specimen of it : which Original has 
been  fevorn by Tawo Perſons to be my I, riting, and conſequently, Thoſe Letters muſt be 
100. Againſt the Former of theſe, viz. the Oaths of the Clzrks of the Pit 
Off, Mr. Kelly argues thus, p. 7: Theſe Letters (viz. the Three Treaſonable | 
Letters) are dated the 20th of April, and the Specimen ſo flopt, the 20th if 
Auguſt : Juſt four Months after. And how it is poſſible for People (who receive 
ſuch a Number of Letters) to ſtear to a Likeneſs of Hand, at ſuch a Diſtance 
of Time; and what Weight ought to be laid upon this kind of Evidence, —muſt be 
ſubmitted.” But Mr. Kelly Himſelf knows, and knew when he ſpoke it, that 
All this is falſe. The Clerks were aſked ſeveral times, in his Hearing, Are 
| You ſure that the Three Letters of April 20, were in the ſame Hand with 
That of Aug. 20? The Anſwer They gave was, Tes, as ſure as They could be 
about any Hand-writing in the World. It was then aſked, How can You be 
ſure of this, at the Diſtance of Four Months? Could You pretend to carry in your 
Memories the exact Traces of any Hand /o long? Their Anſwer was, No: nor 
would They pretend to ſay what they did, upon ſuch a Memory. But; They 
affirmed, there was hardly a Week, from April 20, to Aug. 20; in which They 
did not ſee, and copy, One or more Letters in this ſame Hand: by which Means 
They came to know it fo well, that They could, by ſeeing the Super/cription only, 
pick out the Letters of this Hand-writing, from the whole Lump of Letters, as 

They 
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They always did. There was One thing, indeed, very remarkable, and which 
will help to prove the Hand-writing to be Mr. Kelly's; vis. that the ///tle Time 
in this Interval, 10 which No Letters came to the Poft-office in that Hand, was the 
preciſe Time whilſt Mr. Kelly was in Cuſtody, before his being Bailed, and was 
not ſuffered to write what He pleaſed; but that, as ſon as He was bailed, and 
could write freely, They came again, and continued fo to do Every Week. | 

It being therefore, plain that the Clerks muſt have been very good Judges of a 
Hand, which came before Them, and was copied by Them, Every Week for near 
Four Months; and not ſeen only twice in that Space of Time, as Mr. K. and the 
Biſhop diſingenuouſly repreſented it, againſt repeated Evidence: And this very 
Diſtance of Four Months from the fit Letters in this Hand, (to magnified by the 

* Biſhop and Mr. Kelly) appearing from hence to be a ſingular Advantage, inſtead of 
a Detriment, to their Teſtimony ; the next Point is, What Anſwer, Mr. Kelly 
makes to the Evidence given to prove that Original of Aug. 20, to be His Hand- 
writing, In p. 7, He goes on thus: © And as Io the Perſons who have feworn 10 
ny Hand; One of them is a Meſſenger, who never ſaw any of my I ritins, but the 
Superſeription of a few Letters Beſides, He wwas turned out of his Employment upon 
my Account : and a few Days after He gave this Evidence in the Houſe of Commons, 
I ſaw a Paragraph in the News-papers, that He was reſtored to it again. Aud as 
to the Other, —He is a Servant who attended Me only about three Heels, and was 
turned off for an Infamous Action Bgęfides, He has confeſſed, that He never ſaw Me 
write but as He ævent backwards and forwards in the Room, and at ſuch a diſtance as 
not to be able to diſtinguiſh One Charatter from another: And it has been proved by Two 
IWimeſes, (One of which was a particular Friend of his own) That He declared, He 
never knew any thing of my Hand, but was threatened by the Secretary of State into 
the Affidavit which has been printed to that Purpoſe in the Appendix.” Theſe are 
his Obections to the Evidence of Hutchins, and Malone: entirely again contrary to 
Truth and Fact. For Hulchins the Meſſenger declared at the Bar upon Oath, that 
He fate cloſe by Mr. Kelly, while He wrote, at different times, Ten or Twelve 
Letters; Three of which He remembered were to Carie; and that He read the 
whole Body, Every Word, of all thoſe Letters, before He delivered them; and 
that This He was ſtrictly enjoined to do by One of the Secretaries of State, and 
did it exactly according to thoſe Orders. After this, How could This be hone/tly 
repreſented as the Te/timony of a Perſon, who never ſaw any of his Writing, but the 
Superſcription of a Few Letters! As to his Infinuation, from a News-paper, in 
which perhaps He Himſelf might have purpoſely procured it to be inſerted, of 
Hutchins's being reſtored to his Place; it is infamous, becauſe He knew it to be 
otherwiſe, For Hutchins Himſelf had upon Oath declared to Mr. K's Face, that 
He was not reftored to his Place; nay, the Place was known to be 7her filled up, 
(as it now remains,) with Another Perſon. ES 5 

As to Malone, It is of no Importance whether He was 7urned away for too. 
great Familiarity with a Maid Servant; or whether the Pretence only was taken 
from thence to diſmiſs Them Both for ſomething elſe, which it would not per- 

| haps be very much for Mr. Kelly's Honour to enquire into, at a Time when He 
ſcems rather willing to appear as a Man of Religion and Conſcience, than a Man 
well acquainted with the Gallantries of the Town. The ſame Vice is as infamous 
for the Maſter, as for the Man: and if That were ſufficient to deſtroy the Va- 
lidity of Evidence in a Court of Tuſtice; J am ſorry to ſay it, I fear, Mr. Kelly 
Himſelf could not be admitted in any Cauſe as an Evidence; nay, that there could 
be no longer any Juſtice ſubſiſting, for want of Evidences; ſo common are ſome 
Town-vices grown, The Points which are of Importance iu an Evidence, ar 
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of another ſort; whether He ſpeaks conſiſtently, and probably; and whether He 


has given no known Proofs of his Diſregard to Truth, and Contempt of an Oath, 


And nothing of This appeared in this Caſe. Malone depoſed, that He had fre- 
quently ſeen Mr. Kelly write the Directions of Letters; which Letters He [Malone] 
afterwards carried to the Poſt-office; and viewed them, and read them, as He 


carried them. And that which made his Evidence particularly of Force with 


regard to the Letters in Queſtion, was, what He teſtified upon Oath, that ſeveral 
of Thoſe Letters which He had formerly carried to the Po, had the ſame Di- 
rection with that of the Original Letter of Aug. 20, which He had remarked ſo 


Paris. 


much, as to repeat it by his Memory, A Monfieur Monfieur Waters Banquier a 
Theſe former Directions He remembered, and ſwore that the Hand of 
this Original Letter ſhewn Him at the Bar, was that ſame Hand in which Thoſe 


Directions of Letters formerly delivered to Him by Mr. Kelly, and carried by 


Him to the P, uſed to be written. What appeared of Terror wah, Not that 


Any Great Man had terrified Him; but that He Himſelf, appearing before ſuch 


Great Men, (as it was very natural) had been in ſome Terror and Confuſion, He 
utterly diſowned, upon Oath, any Threatning, or any Promiſe, or any thing like 


them; and utterly denied that He had ſaid any thing to Any One, of his not hnow- 


ing Mr. Kelly's Hand; but 
„ 
Indeed, Something at 


appeared very candid, as well as very conſiſtent with 


the ſame time appeared, not very much for the Honour 
of Mr. Kelly, or of his Friends; that One Fitzgerald had been tampering with 


this poor young Man; that He had made Him drunk, in order to pump ſome- 


thing out of Him; and had, when He had got Him into that Condition, writ 


down from his Mouth ſome Heads, or Memorandums, relating to Mr. Kelly, and 


to Malone's Examination, and had prevailed with Malone to ſign this Paper. 
Malone remembered ſo much, as to own this: and Fitzgerald Himſelf owned it; 
and declared, that He did it out of Friendfbiþ to Malone, in order to mark down - 


ſome Heads to help Malone s Memory, that He might be the more ſure of what 
He ſhould go on to ſay upon that Subject. And now appeared a very ſcandalous 


Scene. It was aſked, Who took and kept that Paper ſo ſigned? It was anſwered 
and owned that Fitzgerald took it. He was then aſked, Why He did not produce 
it? Mat was become of it? He ſaid, He did not know. He could not find it.— 
He had loſt it, —and the like. He was then preſſed, Since You ſwear Vourſelf, 
that You wrote down all this only and ſolely to refreſh Malone's Memory, to 


what Purpoſe did You get Him to ſign it? And above all, How came You to 
tate away with You a Paper, which could not be of uſe to Malone's Memory, 
but by being left with Himſelf? No Anſwer could be framed to theſe Due)ons, 


but what made the Appearance worle. 


And. all that was evident from this 


Witneſs, (called by Mr. Kelly Himſelf,) was, That there had been an Infamous 
Fuggle to make a poor Fellow drunk, in order to make Him ſign ſomething for 


Mr. Kelly's Advantage; and that, even in hat Condition, They could get Nothing 


out of Him, which it was thought for Mr. Kelly's Intereſt to produce, or ſo 
much as to preſerve in being. All this did ſtrongly, in the Opinion of Thoſe who 
heard it, corroborate, inſtead of weakening, the Truth of Malone's Evidence. 

Mr. Kelly appeals likewiſe in p. 7, to ſome of the Letters referred to by 


Hutchins, which were produced at the Bar, and might be ſeen, as He ſays, 0 


bear no Reſemblance to that Original of Aug. 20; and adds, b. 8, I have brought 
ſeveral Perſons of Credit and Undoubted Characters, who have all teſtified, That the 


Hand—is not mine, nor any thing like it. L 
the Houſe of Commons He called Dennis Kelly and Jahn Macnamara, Th 


The Hate of his Evidence was this, In 


e Firft 


denied 
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denied the Letter of the 2oth of Aug. to be Mr. Kelly's Hand-writing ; and ſo He 
did Al other Papers that were ſhewed Him, except the Letters to Lord Townſhend 
and Mr. Delafaye, which the Priſoner Himſelf was very willing ſhould be owned. 
The Second, not being ſo well prepared, denied Them All to be his Hand-writing, 
as well Thoſe which were dangerous to Mr. Kelly to own, as Thoſe which Mr. 
Kelly Himſelf was deſirous ſhould be acknowledged as His own Hand-writing. 
But, (what was very remarkable) Mrs. Barnes, called by Himſelf for another 
Purpoſe, and having All the Letters ſhewn to Her, owned Them ALL to be 
his Hand. writing. When He was to produce his Evidence for the ſame End, 
before the Houſe of Lords, inſtead of calling Macnamara, who had made ſo 
hurtful a Blunder as to diſown All the Papers in a Lump, He added to Dennis 
Kelly, one Maurice Brown. And their Evidence at the Bar of that Houſe ſtood 
thus. The Former owned, (as before,) the Leiters to Lord T. and Mr. D. to 
be his Hand-writing : Denied that of Aug. 20, to be at all like his Hand; and 
owned a Paper (taken at Mrs. Barnes's) containing Articles of Marriage between 
Mr. Kelly and Her to be ſomewhat like his Hand; but ſo litile, that He ſhould 
judge it not 70 be his Hand. But who cannot ſee that a Paper upon that Subject, 
taken at ha Place, and Jie Mr. Kelly's Hand, could be No One's Hand but his 
own? And who cannot ſee, that this Expert Witneſs could have no Reaſon for 
denying This Paper to be His Hand, but becauſe it was ſo manifeſtly the ſame 
with that Letter of Aug. 20, upon which the Priſoner's Fate was to depend? 
Maurice Brown, when He came to give his Evidence, was very different from 
the other. For He owned That to Lord Townſhend, and denied That to Mr. 
Delafaye, though both manifeſtly the ſame Hand; and Both acknowledged to 
be 15 s own, by the Priſoner himſelf. He acknowledged the Marriage Articles 
to be Mr. Kelly's Hand: But denied the Letter of Aug. 20, to be at all like it; 
though ſo evidently the very ſame Character with thoſe Articles, that Dennis Kelly 
knew better than to own the Paper of Ariicles, becauſe He foreſaw That this 
would be in effect to own the Letter of Aug. 20. With this Variety and Un- 
certainty did his own Evidences treat this Affair; agreeing in nothing, but in a 
determined Afirmation that the Leiter of Aug. 20, which they knew to be a Cri= 
minal Letter, was not his Hand- -writing 3 but confounding it again by their 
oppoſite Teſtimonies as to other Papers. And when they were aſked in what 
Mr. K's Hand-writing differed from zhat Original of Aug. 20, They could name 
no Particular, but that He generally wrote a ſmaller Hand. But this makes no 
material Difference, as to the Form and Duct of the Letters | in any Hand-writing. 
Nor did it in this: as appeared plainly to Many who examined the Leiters to 
which Mr. K. here appeals, as to his own JV riting ; and were convinced by the 
Hand-writing, though of a ſmaller Size, that the ſame Perſon who wrote Theſe, 
certainly wrote That of Aug. 20. : 
Mr. Kelly's pretended Attempt to prove that He did not write Theſe Three 
Letters from the Biſhop of Rocheſter's Mouth, or at Bromley, where the Biſhop 
was at the Time of their Date, was nothing but an Attempt to foreſtall the Trial 
of that Prelate; and was ſet aſide by his Judges, as what was no Part of the 
Charge againſt Mr. Kelly, nor of any Concern to Him to enter into: becauſe, if 
He could have demonſtrated This never fo plainly, it could not at all have cleared 
Himſelf, or proved that theſe Three Leiters were not his Hand-writing, written 
by Him for ſome other Perſon, at ſome other Place. Only One thing muſt not be 
forgot, That in this Attempt of his Zeal to {ſerve his Great Friend, Mr. K. has 
lhewn a ſhameleſs Diſregard to Truth, in affirming p. 8, that it was proved, 
that He was 1n 1 London ALL that Time, viz. from * 12, to May g, as it is 


expreſſed 
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expreſſed in the foregoing Paragraph. For what Mrs. Kilburne and her Servant 
depoſed, was, that Mr. K. came to lodge at her Houſe, the /atter End of April; 
that They did not remember He lay abroad any Night; but that He generally 
dined abroad. And how this Teſtimony about the latter End of April, compre. 
hended All the Time from the Twelfth Day; or how their ſaying, He did not lie 
abroad any Night after He came thither, at all proved that He might not have been 
at Bromley, and back again, any one of thoſe Days in April, in which he lodged 
there; I leave to Mr. K's Logick to make out; and to his Conſcience to juſtify 
ſuch an Affirmation, even againſt the Evidence to which He appeals. Nay, what 
is more convincing againſt Mr. Kelly, He Himſelf owned to the Committee of the 
. Houſe of Commons, that He went out of Town the Thurſday Sevennight\after his 
Return from France, i. e. the 19th of April. He ſaid it was to Chelſea; and for 
this He appealed to One there, who being examined, denied that ſhe ever knew 
or ſaw Him. So forgetful and ſelf-contradiftory is Guilt, in its own Nature, as 
to make even Men of Parts confound their own Cauſe by their own Evidence! 
And who, but One in the Confuſion of Guilt, could affirm to the World that He 
had been proved to be ALL that Time in London, in one ha of which He had 
Himſelf declared that He was out of London? 
Acſter this, in p. 8, Mr. Kelly urges an Affidavit from Mr. Gordon, affirming 
that He never received any ſuch Letters (as the Three now in Queſtion) from Mr, 
K. nor ever had any Correſpondence, or even Acquaintance, with Him. But He 
wiſely hides from the Reader, That no Manner of Proof was brought that This 
was the Affidavit of that Mr. Gordon, to whom theſe Letters were ſuppoſed to be 
ſent ; that there was not ſo much as a J/7mneſs to his Hand, which might eaſily 
have been procured amongſt the Merchants at Boulogne, if it had not been a 
Forgery: And what puts all beyond doubt, He conceals from the World, That 


2 Living Witneſs appeared, and teſtified upon Oath, That being at Boulogne at the 


Time when the Report of the H. of Commons came firſt thither, Alexander Gordon 
the Son, upon Occaſion of that Report, owned to Him that Mr. Johnſon ( Kelly J-- 
had been at Boulogne, and ſent for Him [Gordon] to a Tavern; that Talbot had 
likewiſe been there, and at his Houſe; that He did receive a Letter from Mr. 
Fohnſon [Kelly] with a Packet encloſed, as mentioned in the printed Report, and 
delivered it to the Gentleman as He was directed. There was indeed Evidence 
given by a Shoemaker, (as Mr. K. ſays,) that Mr. Talbot was in London the Day 
theſe Letters are ſuppoſed to be delivered to Mr. Talbot at Boulogne : But not, 
that This was the ſame Perſon with Him to whom the Letters were to be deliver- 
ed. On the contrary, there was Evidence read from Mr. Crawford and his 
Secretary at Paris, that They found the Name of One Talbot entered in the Man's 
Books who keeps the Bagnio at Paris, as coming thither to lodge on Apr. zo, 
that is, May 11, N. S. which agrees exactly with the Letters from Dillon and 
his Secretary to Mr. Kelly; and with Gordon's own Letter, in which He ſays, 
that the Tall Black Gentleman ſet out for Paris, Apr. 27, O. S. which by Miſtake 
1s printed Apr. 30, in the Report. And as to Mr. Kelly's Argument from the 
Improbability that He ſhould ſend ſuch Letters by the Common Poſt; or not 
rather to Paris directly, than by Way of Boulogne; it may be accounted for from 
hence, that theſe Letters were to ſerve as Credentials to introduce Mr. Talbot into 
Confidence at Paris; and that Mr. Talbot was then at Boulogne, and might re- 
ceive Them there from the Hands of Faithful Friends; and likewiſe, that being 


directed to Boulogne, and not to Paris, They ment be tought leſs liable to 
Suſpicion at the 1 


This 
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This is the Whole of what relates to the Charge of the Three Treaſonable Letters | 
written, and ſent abroad, by Mr. Kelly. The Nature of my Deſign makes it 
neceflary to be thus particular: And I had rather appear tedious to Some, than 
have it ſaid by Others, that any Material Points were deſignedly overlooked, be- 
cauſe They could not be anſwered. And J hope, No honeſt Reader, though He 
ſhould be a little tired Himſelf, will grudge Me the Satisfaction (accompanied 
with a good deal of Pains) of tracing the Conſpirators through Every Winding, 
and Turning of their Art ; and of ſhewing their Manner of Defence to be in Every 
Part of it as Infamous, as their Conſpiracy itſelf was Wicked and Deteftable. 


BRITANNICUS. 


N. 
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SOR SER RT 
LETTER XXXIX. Lowp ON JOURNAL, June 22, „ 


T COME now to another Article, which made a Part of the Direct Charge 4 
I ;gainſt Mr. Kelly, and was expreſly urged againſt Him, as a Ground of pailing 
the Bill; and was taken, as He expreſſes it, p. 10, from A Number of Intercepted 

Letters ſuppoſed to be [written to, and] received from the late Earl of Mar, General 

Dillon, and other Diſaffected Perſons abroad. In Support of this Charge, Evidence 
was produced to prove that Mr. Kelly did take up, and order to be taken up for 
Him, treaſonable Letters from abroad, with ſuch Directions as He Himſelf had 

| appointed, and under ſuch Names as were found in a Liſt taken in his Cuſtody. 
| Mr. Kelly begins his Anſwer to This, with objecting againſt One of the princi- 
pal Evidence, in the following Manner ; ſuch a Manner, indeed, as is enough to | 

ruin his whole Attempt to defend Himſelf. —< For Proof of this, (ſays He) a 
Frenchman has been produced, who ſwears that He once faw Me take up a Leiter at 
Burton's Coftee-houſe, by the Name of Baker, which Name it 1s ſaid ſome of the 
Treaſonable Letters were addreſſed by, and was in a Paper of Directions found in my 
Lodgings. And He adds—How that Paper came there, has been already proved.” 
This is his firſt Refuge. The Name of Baker was indeed a Name by which 
treaſonable Letters were ordered to come. This Name was found in a Paper of 
Directions. But He argues, This Paper was found in his Lodgings, and had 
been wickedly put there, for that very Purpoſe, by Neynoe; for this was what He 
had before pretended to urge. I muſt not tedioully repeat what I have already 
faid; but I am forced to refer the Reader to the Truth of the Matter of Fact 
mentioned ſome time ago, and proved beyond all Contradiction; vz. that This 
| Paper of Directions was taken, NOT in his Lodgings, or in his Drawer, as He 
goes on fa/ſly to repreſent it: but in his POCKET; and taken there many 
Weeks before Neynoe was heard of by Any of the Mznjters. So that This is not 
a Mere Evaſion; but an Evaſion accompanied with JWilful Falſhood, and Deliberate 

Miſrepreſentation. . 5 CRE „ 

His next Argument is againſt the Credibility of the Perſon. * And as to the Perſon 
who has fevorn to this Particular, I muſt obſerve, that wwhen He gave his Evidence 
to the Houſe of Commons, He did not know Me, though He ſpoke to Me, and looked 
ſeveral times earneſtly at Me—And He would fiill have probably continued in his 
Tenorance, if ſome private Hints (as I have been 1old) were not given Him. —This 
ſounds like ſomething; but when all the Circumſtances of this Perſon's Evidence 
ve known, it will appear no great Sign, either of Mr. Kelly's Underſtanding or 

Vo. III. | "NCB. Probity, 
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| 5 Probity, to have mentioned it. When this Objection v was urged to the Man Him. 
ſelf, at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords, He proteſted, upon his Oath, that the 
-Reaſon of his not anſwering immediately in the H. of Commons, was becauſe when 
| He firſt came in, Mr. K. ſtood in ſuch a Poſture, that He could not ſee his Face 
5 plainly ; that He Jooked round about Him, in order to be 3 Man, be- 
| fore he gave his Teſtimony ; and that as ſoon as ever his Eyes had a plain Sight 
NB of Mr. Kelly, He challenged Him immediately and poſitively. The Manner 
| 4 itſelf of doing this, ſhewed his whole Behaviour to be natural: and this very 
Circumſtance of his not giving his Evidence till He was ſure He ſaw the Perſon 
whom He knew to be Mr. Kelly, is ſo far from being to the Diſadvantage, that 

it is itſelf very much to the Advantage of his Teſtimony. Every One will be 
confirmed in this Opinion, who knows that Mr. Collet had ſeen Mr. Kelly very 
frequently, and muſt have known his Perſon, as well as He could know any 
One; and therefore, that the Force of This Evidence does not depend merely 
upon Mr. Collet's Behaviour at the Bar of either Houſe; but upon many Circum. 
 fances, which ſhew that He could not (morally ſpeaking) be miſtaken in his 
Man, whenever He ſhould have a plain Sight of Him. He ſwore, that He 
waited at Burton's Coffee-houfe, not accidentally, but ſent on purpoſe, to watch 
and take notice, Who ſKould come thither, and take up a Letter directed for 
Mr. Baker ; that it was his Buſineſs and Intent to take particular Notice of this 
Perſon, whoever He ſhould be: That there was at the Coffee-houſe a Leiter ſo 
directed; that a well-looked Gentleman came and took that Letter; that He viewed 
Him very carefully; that He ſaw Him open the Letter, and read it, and put it up 
in his Pocket; that He then followed Him at a Diſtance, and watched Him, 
till He went into Mrs. Barnes's Houſe in Pallmall, and from thence, (if I re- 
member,) to his own Lodgings: That He after this ſaw and remarked Him 
ſeveral times in the Street, and being ſure of the Perſon, and of his Lodging, 
gave this Account to his Maſter who employed Him; and He to the Secretary of 
State. Mr. Salt, whoſe Servant Collet was, declared upon Oath, that Collet 
fhewed Him Mr, Kelly in the Streets, no leſs than five or fix times, as the Perſon 
who took up that Letter, directed for Baker, at Burton's Coffee-houſe. It appeared 
likewiſe, upon Oarh, that Collet was the Perſon, who ſhewed Him to the Mz eſengers, 
when He was taken up; as that ſame Man, whom He was employed to view 
and watch at that Cofze-houſe. And after all this repeated Proof of his knowing 
Mr. Kelly perfectly well, is it not exceedingly trifling for that Gentleman to frame 
an Argument from a Circumſtance of Collet's not anſwering before He ſaw Him 
plainly in the Houſe of Commons; when here is a Concurrence of Proofs that Th: 
could not ariſe from his not knowing Him, but from his Confuſion; and his Re- 
ſolution not to ſpeak, till He ſaw the Perſon plainly, whom He ſo well knew? 
Mr. Kelly goes on thus, p. 10: © Beſides, the People of the Coffee-houſe have 
weft ified the contrary; and that no ſuch Letter ever came to their Houſe.” This again 
is inexcuſable. For thoſe of Burton's Coffee-houſe teſtified no ſuch thing 
could their Teftimony be of any Force, if They had, All They could fay was, 
That They did not remember the particular Letter in queſtion: not, that They 
were ſure, that there was no ſuch; which it was not poſſible for Them to be. 
And no great wonder, (even ſuppoſing Them to be ſincere, which is not certain) 
that They, who take in ſuch a Number of Letters, with a vaſt Variety of 

- Names, ſhould not recolle& one particular Letter, ſo taken in by Them. 
Neither is This any fort of Contradiction, much lets a ſufficient Counterbalance, 
to the Po ſtive Oath of a Perſon who law 1 it, and was Serre to take particular 
Notice ot it, 
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Mr. Kelly then ſoars higher, and arraigns the Council of falſifying his Exami- 


nation, (printed in the Report E. 1.) in which it is ſaid, that He confeſſed to have 
alen uþ ſuch a Letter. He appeals to my Lord Chancellor, whether He did not 
often deny 1t at that Time; and, as if this were not Indignity enough, He adds, 


that Thrs is not the only Particular that. is falſly ſet down in that Examination. 
Whether the Committee of Council, or Mr. Kelly, be the more to be depended on, 


muſt be left to the Judgement of the World: taking into the Account that my 
Lord Chancellor, upon his Appeal to Him, immediately ſtood up and declared, 
He remembered no ſuch Demal, on the Part of Mr. Kelly. But, to ſhew how 
careleſly, or rather deſignedly falſe, this Gentleman could permit Himſelf to be; 
He has here greatly abuſed the World. For He has attacked his printed Læami— 


nation, and fixed the Charge of Falfification upon it; under the Notion of its 
being his Examination before the Committee of Council. Whereas, his Examina- 
tion before that Committee was not taken in Writing. And the Examination 


printed, is a former Examination of Him before the Two Secretaries of State and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which He was not ſo well prepared to deny 
ſome Circumſtances, of which at that Time He had not io well conſidered the C- 


ſequences. And at this Examination, which is the printed One, my Lord Chancellor 


was not preſent. Such a Careleſs Unaccuracy would little bccome Him. But this 


ſeems to be ſomething much worſe; and indeed, no leſs than One of the groſſeſt 
Prevarications imaginable, in a Point which touches the Honour of ſome of the 
| Higheſt Perſons in the Kingdom. For under the Cover of a confuſed Way of 
| ſpeaking, and with the Hope that his Readers will not ſce through it, He charges 
the particular printed Examimation with groſs Falfification, expreſly as his Exami- 
- nation before the Committee of Council, at which my Lord Chancellor was preſent : 
Whereas, that printed Examination being Another and a Former Examination, He 
has this Evaſion in reſerve for this ſhameleſs Charge, That what He ſays of Falſi- 


feation may be true, ſuppoſing the printed Examination be taken for That before 
the Council; and that He does not here once charge it with being fal/ifed, ſup- 


poſing it to be his Former Examination; as He could not but know it to be. 
Here is another Scene of Low Prevarication, beneath a Man of Common Senſe, or 


C:mmon Sincerity; to appear to the World to talk of One thing, when He knows 
within Himſelf, He is truly talking'of Another, CCC 

But the fniſhing Stroke is yet behind; —“ And I ds SOLEMNLY affirm 15 
«your Lordſhips, That I never did receive any ſuch Letter, (as that directed to 


% Baker at Burton's Coffee-houſe,) nor ever SAW that Paper of Directions, 7ill it 
& was printed in the Report.” What can the greateſt Charity think of ſuch a _ 
Behaviour? For thus ſtands theſe Two Points. A Perſon ſwears poſitively, He 


ſaw Mr. Kelly take up that Letter. He watched Him, He followed Him, He 
frequently had fight of him. He ſhewed the ſame Mr. K. ſeveral times after— 
wards to another Perſon; and to the Meſſengers, who took Him up. Mr. Kelly, 
in Oppoſition to This, wipes his Lips, and /o/emnly affirms That He never received 


any ſuch Letter : and, if I may gueſs from other Inſtances of Deceit, He thinks He 
has Refuge enough from the Guilt of a ſolemn Lie, in the low Artifice of mak- 


ing a Difference within Himſelf, between RECEIVING a Letter from the 
Pit; and CALLING for it at the Houſe where it was received. Again, A Paper 
of Directions, agreeing with the Direction of that Letter and of Others, is [worn by 
Two Perſons to have been taken in his Pocket. He, good Man, never Once re- 
gards this Circumſtance of its being taken in his Pocket ; but, after having ſeveral 
Times with wilful Falſhood talked of it as deſignedly put, and laben, ſomewhere 
cle, He adds his ſolemn Aſſeveration, That He never ſaw this Paper, ill 


it wa s 


printed 
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printed in the Report. Let Him, after this, be as ſolemn as He pleaſes, and deny 
what He pleaſes, —lt will all have equal Weight with Me, from One who has 
here publickly recorded againſt Himſelf a ſolemn Aſeveration, which carries 
Impiety along with ity Incredibility. T 

Mr. Kelly goes on to obſerve, that there is One pretty remarkable Cireumflance of 
this Correſpondence, (laid to his Charge) That, as it began with Neynoe's Information, 
it ended with his being taken up. For immediately after, a new Correſpondence i; 
pretended to be diſcovered, and it has been ſuggeſted (ſays Mr. X.) that I ſent C Vphers 
by Sir H. G. 10 France, and had Letters directed by them to Sturgeſs's and Slaughter 
Coffee-houſes. This Circumſfance is unluckily founded upon the Old WWilful 
Make, That this Correſpondence began with an Information, which Informat;;n 


Was given about Three Months after the Beginning of the Correſpondence, In 


Anſwer to this Part of the Charge, about Letters directed to thoſe Coffee-houſes, 
He ſays, The People of thoſe Coffee-houſes have all ſworn that I never ordered any 
Letters of that kind to be taken in, or recerved One, either by my own or any Other 


Name, from Them. And the ſame He ſays of Other Cfze-houſes, in p. 11, 


Which may be thus far true, that after He had found the J/a7ch ſet for Him at 
Burton's Coffee-houſe, He did not think it ſafe to go on in that W ay of taking up 
Leiters Himſelf; but He got One Mr. Andrews, and Others, to take Them up 
for Him. Of this Mr. Kelly takes not the leaſt Notice; but very dextrouſly and 


wiſely paſſes it over in Silence, becauſe the Evidence was too ſtrong to be played 


with. Mr. Andrews came to the Bar, and teſtified upon Oath, that Mr. Kelly 


deſired Him to call for Letters directed to Mr. Andrews, to be left at the Dog and 


Duck in St. James's Street; and to bring them to Him: which agrees exactly 
with ſome of the Intercepted Letters, ordering the Direction to be in that very 


manner. Accordingly, He ſwore that Letters did come, which He called for, 


and paid Poſtage for, as for Foreign Letters; and which He gave unopened to 
Mr. Kelly, and for which Mr. Kelly always paid Him: That Two of theſe 
Letters had been delayed a good while by a Miſtake of the Street upon the Super- 
ſcription; but that They were brought at laſt to this ſame Ale-houſe, and there 
received by Mr. Andrews, and from Him by Mr. Kelly. All this and more is 
filently paſſed over, as if nothing had been ſaid of it: and, inſtead of anfwering | 
to ſuch poſitive Evidence of a Man, whom He did order to receive for Him ſuch 
Letters, according to his new Directions; He flies off to other Points of Fag, in 
which He was not fo weak : but which are nothing to the Purpoſe. Nay, (ſays 


Ile, ſpeaking of the People of the Two Coffee-houſes named, ) One of Them has Fron 


that ns ſuch Letters ever came to his Houfe at all; and the Other ſays, That a Meſſenger 
from the Secretary's Office was ihe only Perſon that ever called at his Houſe for Thoſe 
directed to it. Theſe Two things are true, but do not at all help his Defence, 
or thew his Innocence. No ſuch Leiters did come to One of thoſe Houſes ; but 


Letters did come to the Poft- office, directed to that Houſe. They were ſtopt at 


the Ofce, and not ſuffered to go on, becauſe They contained the Pretender's De- 4 
clarations, And a Meſſenger was ſent to the Other Houſe, for Letters directed to 
it; becauſe Mr. Kelly was then in the Tower; and amongſt the Directions found 


in his P:ct-7-b35h, was One to that Coffee-houſe: which gives a very good Ac- 


count of the Secretary's ſending thither by Authority for what Letters could be 


met with. What follows about Mr. CaryPs Depaſttion, had no relation to Mr. 


Kelly's Caſe, as it ſtood before the Parliament; being never urged againſt Him. 
However, it is evident that Mr. Cary! was not a Willing, but a very Unwilling 
Iiineſs; and ſpoke what He did merely from the Senſe of his having taken an Oath 


to ſpeak Truth, and nothing but Truth. Neither could Mr, Kelly imagine Mr. 
Cary! to be in a Contederacy againſt Him. 


Il am 
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I am now come to Mr. Kelly's concluding Argument, in Anſwer to the Charge 
which was brought againſt Him, in relation to the receiving thoſe Letters from 
abroad, vis. That what has been urged by the People belonging to theſe Cofſ2e- 
houſes, (which is nothing) mult be {ſufficient to ſhew Him not concerned in this 
Correſpondence, eſpecially fince no Letters of this kind were found in his Poſſeſſion, nor 
any other Papers relating to the Conſpiracy, p. 11; and the ſame p. 10, about 
Cyphers, &c. Here again he wilfully conceals the pofitrve Proofs that ſucb Letters 


did come, and were given into his Hands, and received and paid for by Him: 


And thinks it a great Point, to alledge that no ſuch Lerters, or any Papers re- 
lating to the Conſpiracy, were found in his Poſſeſſion. The Reader needs only to call 
to mind, that it had been Madneſs in Mr. Kelly, upon the leaſt Suſpicion of 
Danger, to have kept in his Poſſeſſion ſuch Letters unneceſſarily; that there was 
proof of burning of a Trunk of Papers at his Lodging, by his Friend Bingley, 
when He was taken up; that He Himſelf hazarded his Life, to burn Papers 


which were found upon Him by the Meſſengers that apprehended Him; and He 


will not wonder that what was burnt, was not ſeized: but He will conclude that 
Many Papers relating to this Conſpiracy mult have been taken in his Cody, if 
They had not been thus diſpoſed of by what Neynoe called a General Conflagration. 


And, if after this, the Reader remembers that ſtill there was One Paper left, — 


a Paper relating to this very Correſpondence, —a Paper relating to the Conſpi- 
racy;—lI mean the Paper of Directions of Letters; and that this Paper was taken 


in his Pocket, upon Himſelf; He will then wonder at the Falſhood of this Afir- 


mation here, unleſs the frequent Falſboods throughout the whole Speech have 
taught Him to wonder at nothing. But what need Mr. Kelly, of all Men, 

trouble Himſelf to urge ſuch an Argument as this? For, ſuppoſing there had 
been Papers of the blacke/? fort found upon Him; what would this have imported 
againſt a Man of ſo much Dexterity and Piety? He could as eaſily have anſwered 
in this Caſe, as He has done in Orhers, that They were all forged—not taken 
in his Pocket, but in his Drawer—and firſt put there by Neynoe, or ſomebody 


like Him, employed for that Purpoſe? And He could as eaſily here likewiſe 


have called in the Help of Religion, and have ſolemnly affirmed upon the Faith of a 
Chriftian, that He had never ſeen them before. And there had been an End of all 
his Difficulties. For what Evidence can ſtand againſt ſuch Aſeverations, uttered 
with ſuch a Form of Godlineſs? Guilt itſelf, after this, has but little to fear, 


when ſuch a Method of Defence is ſo ready at hand; pointed out to it by the Hu- 


thirity of ſuch Precedents, and now ſanfiified by the Example of the pious Mr. 
Kelly, and the greater one of his pious Maſter. TER L 


BRITANNIC us. 
ARK 
LETTER XI. Lox DON JouRNAL, June 29, 1723. 


„ R what I have already obſerved in ſupport of the Real Charge againſt 
Mr. Kelly, in oppoſition to his weak and diſhoneſt Replies to it, I have 
ſtill a Mind to ſhew the Reader that in the Other Parts of his Defence, in which 
He wandered from that Real Charge as urged againſt Him, at his Trial; and 
<:/e out ſuch Imputations upon Himſelf as lay ſcattered in the Printed Reports of 
Beth Houſes, and ſuch as He thought He could attack with the greateſt Suc 


cels; 
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that even in Theſe, He has hardly ſtirred one Step, and hardly ſpoke one Sen- 
tence, which does not help to prove the ſame determined Diſregard to Truth, 
Juſtice and Honour. The Particulars I will mention, as They lie in his own 
Speech: and juſt direct and point out the Fal//hood and Prevarication made uſe of, 


in them, in the feweſt Words poſſible. And this the rather, becauſe I have 


long ago mentioned his inſiſting upon theſe Particulars, as One of the Artifces 
of that Guz/t, which is ever willing to draw Mens Eyes from what yas truly and 
chiefly urged, to what was either not at all, or but very lig bay, weden * — 


through the Whole Accuſation. 


Page 4. Againſt the Credibility of his ce 1 Neynoe to draw up Memorials 


. & to the Regent of France to ſollicit Foreign Forces, &c.“ He urges, That be 
Examinations of Neynoe himſelf, which are the only Evidence alledged in the Re. 


port, are neither upon Oath, nor ſo much as figned by Himſelf. But though theſe 
Examinations are not ſigned with his Name, yet One of Them (E. 7.) was all in 
his own Hand-writing, of which full Proof fill remains; which is more than 
equivalent to the mere ſigning a Name: and the Subſtance of All that affects Mr, 


Kelly, reduced into One, (E. 10.) was read over to Neynce twice, n 


Paragraph, and acknowledged by Him to be true before / Lords of the Camel 


as was beyond all doubt atteſted in the Houſe of Lords. Nor are Examinations 


uſually upon Oath, where the Matter of Them affects the Life of the Perſon ex- 
amined, unleſs He voluntarily offers it. And this Oath Neynoe had promiſed to 


take, as ſoon as He ſhould have Time to make his Confeſſions compleat, as He en- 
gaged to do. 16. Mr. Kelly argues, that Neynoe could not be employed to draw 
up Memorials, becauſe He had delivered no Copies of them to the Miners; nor 
| hept any; as probably He wwould have done, had this been true: and particularly of 


the laſt in Dec. 1721, when He might be preſumed tio have Thoughts of turning In- 


former. But I ſay, much more probably, He would not keep Copies of Any thing 
of ſuch a dangerous Nature; nor be allowed to do ſo, by Thoſe who employ- 
ed Him, if They could prevent it: Eſpecially confidering that He could have 
no Thought (contrary to Mr. Kelly's affected old Miſtake) of turning Informer, 
even when He drew up the laſt in Dec. 1 721, which was at leaſt full /even Months 
before He wrote his firſt Letter to Mr. J/alpole. And that there were ſuch 


Memorials drawn up, in order to the ſame end, appeared by authentick Accounts 
from France; which add a corroborating Teſtimony to Neynoe's Evidence. 
15. But Mr. K. urges that N. contradicts Himſelf in his Examinations, upon 


this Subject: particularly, in the Second He ſays, Theſe Memorials were drawn 


up by the Order of one Henry // atfon, ſuppoſed by Him to be the late Earl 
Mariſball; in the Third, That They were delivered ts Mr. K. and Watſon toge- 


ther, [and the Heads given by Them, which is here omitted :] in his Fourth, That 


They were all drawn up by Order of J/atſon ONLY ; and in a few Lines after- 
wards, That the Heads were given Him by Mr. K. and ///aſon.” Poor Inſtances of 
Self-contradiction! As if Papers might not very confiftently be ſaid to be drawn up 
by the Original Order of One Man ONLY, as the ſuperior Perſon ; and yet the 
Heads given by that Man, and Another engaged in the ſame Cauſe, But it 
is remarkable, that Mr. K. in order to make his Weak Objection look the 
better, has Himſelf, in citing Neynoe's Examinations, foiſted in the IU ed 
ONLY; and this a Word which He lays ſuch a Streſs upon, that He has print- 
ed it in Gaprial 1 as Part of N's Fourth Paper: ' Whereas, whoever looks 


into that Fs: 1 will ſee that the Word ONLY is not in it; but that 


Mr. K. was 5 tit for his own Purpoſe, and for a little Shew of an 4r- 


grment wv; ith the 1a. ew, He leaves out of his Account of Neynce's Third 


Examination, 
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Examination, his poſitive Aſſertion that the Heads were given Him by Mr. K. 


jointly with J//atſon, in order to make the ſame Point (only repeated) in his 
Fourth Paper, look like a New Invention. Theſe are not the Arts of Innocence ! 

Page 5, Mr. Kelly ſpeaks of the Improbability of the Ea, NMariſbal's living 
openly in England, and truſting Neynoe: when Neynoe's own Account of the 
Matter is poſitive, that He did not live openly, but clandeſtinely, and under a 
feigned Name; nor truſt Neynoe, ſo as to own at all to Him, who He was; or 
in any thing, but what Mr. Kelly was very ready (as far as has yet appeared) to 
truſt Him too. . Mr. K. pretends to prove that «+ He could not be to con- 
cerned in any Memorials, becauſe (as it appears by his Pocket-book) He went to 
France, Nov. 23, 1721, and did not return till the /azter End of the next Month : 
That N. owns, He did not fee Him after his Return till the Jan. tollowing ; 


which makes it impoſſible for N. to be ſo employed by Mr. K. in December, the 


Month in which N. pretends to have drawn up theſe Memoriz/s.” Here again 
is groſs Falſification, not to be accounted for by any Neceſſity for it, but what 
aroſe from Mere Guilt, It appeared by Mr. Xelly's Pocket-bogk, that He returned 


to England fifteen Days after the Medu. next following the 23d of Nov. i. e. 
the 13th or at fartheſt the 14th of Dec. By what Rule of Speech this can poſibly 


be called the latter End of Dec. I leave to Him to ſhew, if He would clear 


Himſelf from the Charge of direct Falſhood. So that it appears, He was in 
England at the Time when N. fixes the Writing of the laſt Memorial, Another 


Inſtance of the ſame Falſhood, is His Aſſertion, that N. owns He did not ſee 


Him till the Jan. following. Whereas Neynoe, recollecting by Memory the 


Matter, which was paſt Nine or Ten Months, uſes the Words abou! Fan, laſt, in 


E. 7. In all reaſonable Conſtruction, He is never accounted mconſiftent, who, 
in an Affair of ſo long ſtanding, names a Time perhaps a Fortnight after the 
Thing was done-; in the fame Sentence uſing the cautious Expreſſion of about 
that Time, which ſurely may take in a Forimght before it, or after it; eſpecially 


in the Opinion of a Gen//eman, who, in ſtrict Pleading, and knowing the precite 


Time of a Matter of Fact, can call the 13th of Dec. the Jaller End of that 


Month. : | 4 ä 
Ibid. He comes to the Letter fixt by Neynoe upon Mr. K. as well as Himſelf, 
as written with a Deſizn io amuſe the Government into a Falſe Security. This 


Accuſation Mr. K. declares impoſſible to be true, becauſe (as He ſays Himſelf * 
He was in France all the Month of March, in which that Leiter was placed by 
Neynoe; and therefore, could not employ N. in any ſuch Letter, at that Time. 

his ſounds very plauſibly; eſpecially ſince it is certain, Mr. K. was in France, 


as He here repreſents. But it all amounts to no more than this, that N. made 


a Miſtake of the Date of the Letter incleſing, for the Date of that which was 
incloſed. The Letter thus ſaid to be writ jointly by Mr. K. and N. [viz. That 


printed in the Appendix of the Lords Report] is dated Feb. 12, 172, at which 


Time Mr. Kelly was by his own Confeſſion in England, and therefore capable 


of joining in it. But the Zeter to the Secretary of State, in which That was in- 
cloſed, is dated Mar. 31, which was a Saturday, as N. makes it; and the Date 
of this laſt N. miſtook for the Date of the firſt. That the Letter dated Feb. 12, 
is the Letter referred to by Neynoe, is put beyond all doubt by the Teftimony of 
Mr. I/alpole, upon Oath, that N. in Converſation gave Him a particular Account 


of the Contents of that Letter, under the Notion-of a Letter writ for that View of 


giving the Government a Falſe Security ; without having the leaſt Hint given 
Him of any ſuch Letter in the Hands of the Miniſters. How it came to their 


Hands, was ſomething extraordinary, For, it was directed and ſent to the Po/- 


houſe, 
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houſe, in ſuch a manner, as might moſt probably create Suſpicion, in order to 
be there intertepted. But it happened not to be intercepted: upon which, it 
was afterwards ſent by a private Meſſenger, to One of the Secretaries of State, 
incloſed in another Letter. And to clear the Matter farther, Mr. Kelly has, in 
his own Defence upon this Head, furniſhed an Argument not to be retracted, or 
anſwered by Himſelf. * Had this Examination (viz. of Neynse] been taken at any 
DiRance of Time, it is Poſſible He might be miſtaken in it; [i. e. might have miſtake» 
Mar. 31, for Feb. 12.] but his Fig Information muft have been about the Middle of 
April-— And furely, He cannot be ſuppoſed to have forgot ſo ſoon what happened ih, 
very Month before—8&c. For this Examination was taken at a conſiderable 
Diſtance of Time; it having been proved over and over again that N. was not 
heard of by Mr. Walpele till Fuly the 28th: And his Examination was not taken 
till He was brought back from Deal, about the Af:ddle of September; which i; 
ſeven Months after the Letter in debate was writ, and almoſt fir Months after the 
Letter which incloſed it was writ. And therefore, by Mr. Kelly's own: Con. 
_ ceifion, Neynze might very eaſily make fo flight a Miſtake, as that of remembring 

the Date of the La for the Date of the Firft, which was incloſed in i it; and this 
without! invalidating his Evidence at all. | 
Did. That N. declared that Mr. K. was a Month out f 7 Ren ri. e. from the 
latter End of Nov. to Dec. following] without his knowing any thing of it, muſt 
be added to the Number of his Fa!ſe Aferi:ons: becauſe N. (in E. 7,) does ex- 
preſly mention Mr. Ke Vs returning from France about that Time; Chich ſhews 
He knew of his having been abſent. Of the ſame ſort is the Affirmation [78.] 
that it had been fully proved that Neynoe's Vifits at Mr. Kelly's Lodgings were 
NEVER to Him, but ALIVAT'S to another Perſon. For Malone depoſed, that 
whilſt He lived with Mr. Rey, Neynoe had eften called and aſked for Him, (and 
not for the Other Perſon) under the Name of Jobnſon; and by Mr. K's own Evi- 
| dence it appeared, that there was ſuch an Intimacy between them, that 
when Mr. K. was not at home, Neynze was without Scruple let into his 
Room, to ſtay till He came in. 15. His ſelemn Afirmation about not knowing 
any Perſon w ho went by the Name of IF atſon, can be of no more Value, than 
That as ſolemn One, upon Another Subject, winch I have lately thewn to be ab- 
ſolutely incredible. 

Page 6, Mr. Rel comes to the Charge againſt 3 for acting under hs late 
Biſhop of Rechefter, in the Conſd:racy, as it lies in the Report; though it was not 
at all urged againſt Him at his Trial. His firſt Defence is taken from the gros 
and notorious Falſhoods He has ſhewn Neynse guilty of, under the former Article; 
which therefore make his Teſtimony of no Value, in this Point, viz. that Mr. 
Nell had often told Him He uſed to write treafonable Letters for that Prelate. 
But this Defence muſt be uſeleſs to Mr. X. becauſe I have not only ſhewn that 
there is nothing of that Fa//b:2d in N's Evidence upon the former Article; but 
that the Charge of notariaus Falſbaod, in that very Article, hes upon Mr. Re 
too cloſe to be wiped off. Nay, even here, whilſt He is charging N. with 
Faiſk::2, He utters One of the greateſt, in affirming Neynze to be the only Evi- 
dence of this Charge; unleſs He trifles egregiouſſy with the Word Evidence. 
For leaving all N*s Examzmations out of the Quefizon, the Names of Hlington, and 
Jenes, the Circumſtance of the Dog, and Mrs. Barnes's poſitive Evidence about 
it, and the Proof of Mr. Keys writing the Three Letters ſigned Fones, &c. are 
unanſwerable Arguments againſt Him. Bat it ought to be remembered, that 
Neynse not only affirmed This from Mr. Kelly's Mouth, but gave Mr. JV aps: 
ſufficient Proof of it, by acquainting Him (as He, upon Oath, gave Evidence) 
with 


I. — 
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with the very Hctitious Names by which the Bop went in that Correſpondence ; 
and by giving Him a particular Account of the ſeveral ſorts of Cyphers by which 
it was managed: the Former of which the Miners at that Time knew to be 
true, though Neynoe had not the leaſt Hint that They knew eit; and the Latter 
They then had found in part, and afterwards found in thewhole, to be exactly 
true. Theſe, and many other concurring Circumſtances, are far from Proofs of 
mere Invention. 

Did. Mr. Kel!y's next Defence (not of Himſef indeed, fo much as of his Re- 
verend Maſter) conſiſts of ſolemn Declarations, upon the Faith of a Chr; 1/t;an, of the 


very ſlender Acquaintance between Them; and of his having never once either 


wrote or received a Letter for the late B. of R. and the like. I muſt repeat, 
that in a former Paper I have ſhewn how free of SS mn Afirmations this Gentleman 
can be, againſt the molt pofitive Evidence. But I will now take Notice of ww 
Particulars in this very folemn Declaratian, in this Place: and if the Reader can 
believe theſe Two; I give Him leave to believe all or any of the reſt. The One 
is, That He never went. privately in a Chair to that Prelate's Houſe; the direct 
contrary to which was ſworn at the Bis Trial, by True Chairmen; both of 
which were poſitive to the carrying Mr. K. thither, and One of them ſaid, at leaſt 
two or three Times. And indeed, the Acquaintance and Correſpondence was 
ſufficiently proved. The Other Particular is this, 13.“ And as for the Dog, 
— has been brought as a Circumſtance io prove this Matter, I ds, in the ſame 
n Manner, declare, HE «<vas given Me by a Surgeon at Paris—and that He 

er <was defigned for any body but the Per ſon I gave him to.” An inward Con- 

te pe of every thing ſacred and ſolemn, muſt be the Foundation of ſuch Decla- 
rations as This. For it was corn afterwards at the Bybop's Trial, by Mr. K's 
own Friend Mrs. Barnes, that when He gave her that Dog, which was the only 


one the ever had from Him, ſhe was in hopes it was for Herſelſ, (according to 


2 Promiſe of his,) but that He told Her, This was not the Dog He deſigned for 
Her; that this was for the Bi/bsp of Rochefter, and only to be kept by Her till 
the Leg ſhould be well; but that, upon her Importunity, He told Her, (which 
had been hitherto a Secret) that a Surgeon at Paris had promiſed Him a Dog of 
the fame ſort, which was deſigned for Her. Theſe Circumflances were ſo very 
remarkable, that She could not forget, or be miſtaken i in them. And no One, 
who knows what had pafſed between Mr. K. and Her, could ſuſpect Her to be 
inclined to hurt Him. So far from that, that when She was before the Houſe 
of C:mmons, and Mr. Ke!ly's Fate alone was depending, and She was not upon 
der Oath, She endeavoured to palliate this Matter, and to appear as if ſhe re- 
membered no fuch Circumſtances as Thoſe She had before owned to the 
L:rd; of the Council. But when She came before the Houſe of Lords, 
end had taken an Oath to ſpeak Truth, She Herſelf gave That as i Reaſon 
why She could not conceal or deny theſe Circumſtances, viz. becauſe She 
confidered Herſelf under the ſolemn Obligation of an Oazh. This was in the 
B:/>:5's Trial: which coming after Mr. Kellys, and after She had in another 
Place appeared inclined to hide the Truth as much as poſſible, muſt have been 
the fe Ground of Mr. Ke!!y's truſting fo far to her Denial of theſe Circumſtances 
gain, as to venture to declare ſolemnly, upon the Faith of a Chriſtian, a Notorious. 
Fol bad, which his She friend, in two or three Days, abſolutely contradicted 
wen Oath. Go now, and truſt to tome Mens ſanctiſied Declarations.— What He 
adds about the Surgeon's Certificate of a Dog ſent for Mrs. Barnes, is now ac- 
Hunted for, by the Diſcovery that there were Twv9 Dogs ; and the Meaneft Pre- 
*4:ication diſcovered at the ſame time, both in Mr. K. Hat the Prelate, who could 
op ſo low as to alledge a Certificate about One Dog, (of which the Surgeon who 
Vor. III. Bis P p lent 
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ſent it ſays He never heard any thing after it was ſent,) as relating to Another 
Deg, of whole Arrival and Miſchance frequent Accounts are given in the Letter; 
writ back to Thoſe who ſent it. 1b. That the Biſhop never ſaw the Dog, nor 
ſent for Him, &c.—I can eaſily believe, when ſoon after He arrived, and before 
his Leg was cured, this Matter was known by Himſelf to be a Circumſtance which 
pointed at Him. Nor do I wonder therefore at what Mrs. Barnes atteſted, That 
whilſt ſhe was once out of Town, the Dog was made away with : which no One 
will believe would have come to paſs, if this had been the very Dog, which Mr. 
Kelly impiouſly affirms, upon the Faith of a Chr Aian, to have come from a 
Surgeon at Paris, and to have been originally deſigned for Mrs. Barnes only. A 
Dog ſo innocent might have been permitted to live: but One that threatened 
Danger to a Great and Holy Man, muſt be put out of the Way, as other Evi 
diences ſometimes have been. But 1 cannot help wiſhing here, that for the Sake 
of Appearance, if not of Religion, They who are inclined to make ſuch ſolemn 
Declarations, would only ſtay, before They do it, till They know the whole 
Evidence which will be produced upon the Subject of ſuch Declarations. 


BRITANNICUS, 
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| T HE remaining YT Ba of Mr. Kelly 5 Speech, here follow, E., 7, He 
1 wanders again from the ſtrict Charge againſt Him, at his Trial, to that 
Depoſition | in the Report of the H. of Commons, in which Mr. Pancgr {wears that 
Another [Skeen] told Him of this Conſpiracy, with the following Circumſtances; 
That Six or Eight Battalions of Iriſh Forces were io come from Spain, zo 200 the 
Conſpirators; That 200,000 I. were raiſed, and 800 Men regularly ſubſifted in Loi 
don, for this Purpoſe. The Incredibility of theſe Particulars, is his Argument 
here againſt the Truth of the Depoſition. But granting this to be in great mea- 
ſure a good Argument; ; it is indeed no more to Mr. Kelly's Innocence, than if 
He had quoted a Paſſage out of any Romance. It was the I; i/dom of the Govern- 
ment, to publiſh what was brought before Them in the way of Diſcoveries, eſ. 

pecially ſuch as were given in upoff Oath : but it was their V. i/dom likewiſe to 
lay no Streſs upon any thing, but what the Nature of it would bear. Mr. Pancier 
comes and ſwears that one Skeen, giving Him an Account of the Coenſpiracy, told 
Him Theſe Particulars. And it is known to be a very common thing for Con- 
ſpirators, who have a Mind to engage Others in their Deſigns, to magnify all 
their Real Strength, and to invent whatever They pleaſe, to encourage thoſe 
Others, and poſleſs Them with a great Opinion of future Succeſs. But what is 
all this to Mr. K. whom this Depgſtion of Pancier's did not in the leaſt affect? 
Does any thing Mr. K. has ſaid prove, or pretend to prove, that Sheen did not 
tell P. theſe Particulars ; which is the only Point depoſed by Pancier ? Or ra- 
ther, (which is the only Point of Importance to Mr. K.) Will He be willing to 

appear ſo weak as to argue thus. One Skeen told One Pancier Things about the 
Conſpiracy, that could not be true. Therefore, I am innocent—Therefore, Points 
of quite another kind, laid to my Charge, upon Other Grounds, and by the Con- 
currence of Orher Evidence, are all Falſe likewiſe. Or thus, It is falſe, (what 
Oue 
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One Man ſays, ) that 200,000 1. was raiſed for the Military Cheſt, &c. Therefore, 
It is falſe that I wrote and received treaſonable Letters: which does not depend upon 
That Man's teſtimony. Away with ſuch Wandring and Impertinence of Argu- 

. ment. | „ | 

bid. But Mr. K. would not ſeem ſo diſtant from all Se of Argument; and 
therefore, gives it in this Place as a Reaſon for taking Notice of this Depoſition, 
That Theſe—are called, in the 38th p. of the Report of the Lower Houſe, the 


Concurrent and Corroborating Proofs of his Accuſer's [Neynoe's] Examinations.“ 


By which He has only {till more ſhew either his Tendency to Blunder, or his Re- 
ſolution to Miſrepreſent. For whoever will look into that Report, will ſee that 
thoſe Words refer expreſly to the Sequel of the Report; and not particularly to the 
Paragraph immediately following them, to which Mr. X. is pleaſed to make 


them refer, though that Paragraph has manifeſtly no relation to Neynoe's Exa- 


minations. And as Mr. K. knows that this Diſcourſe (whatever it was) between 
| Skeen and Pancier, was not in the leaſt urged, as even a corraborating Proof of 
his Guilt, He might have ſpared his Tragical Exclamation in this ſame Place, 
about the Danger to Life and Liberty from ſuch Hear-fay Evidence and from 


any Two Men talking a Third Perſon into High-Treaſm: and He might have ſpared 
his own Conſcience the uneaſy Reſſection upon ſo Groſs and Willful a Miſrepre- 


ſentation of his Judges and Superiors, as docs in expreſs Words lead the Reader to 


think that this very Evidence had been urged, even as a ſufficient Evidence, (for 


that is his Expreſſion,) againſt bs Life or Liberty, whillt He was conſcious it was 
not ſo much as mentioned, but by Himſelf; and that, becauſe He thought He 


Neal. 1 i | Pe 

But ſince We are ſpeaking of what was nf at all urged, as any Corroborating 
Proof of Neynoe's Examinations, there comes into my Mind a Matter not yet 
mentioned, which afterwards appeared at the Bar; and which was indeed, a 
Corroborating Proof of that Part of Neynoce's Examination, in which He declares 


that He Himſelf frequently left Mr. Kelly at the late B. of R's Houle; and waited 5 
for Him thereabouts, till He came out again. This was the Teſtimony of one Mr. 


Lloyd, that keeps the Har and Garter in Old Palace-Yard, who voluntarily offered 
Himſelf; and gave Evidence upon Oath, that, being related to Neynoe, He fre- 
quently came to his Houſe; and particularly /a/? Summer three times juſt after the 
Death of Lord Sunderland; (which is a Critical Time in one of the Treaſonable Lei- 


ters ;) and ſtayed at his Houſe an Hour or more at a Time; giving it as a Reaſon 


of his calling, there, and faying, that He had left a Friend at the Biſhop's Door, 


who uſed often to go to that Prelate about Buſineſs of Conſequence, and had free 
Acceſs to Him at all times; and adding, that He muſt go to the Clyfters to meet 


that Friend again, as ſoon as he ſhould have done his Buſineſs with the Biſhop : 


Bi Which is indeed a Corroborating Proof of the Truth of what Neynoe had ſaid, Ex 


To return, 


”- 


In p. 11, He comes to Another Point, mentioned indeed at his Tr7al, but not 


charged expreſly and poſitively upon Him; viz. A Letter to Mr. Gordon at Bo- 
logne, with Two Affidavits, ſaggeſted (ſays He) 1 be ſent by my Directions, in 
order to have Him and Mr. Birmingham perjure Themſelves upon my Account.” 
This Letter with the Afidavits was brought to the Secretary of State by one Garth, 
to whom it was delivered (to be carried to France) by one Akenhead. And the 
Suſpicion is very natural, that the Per/ous who were to profit by ſuch Afidavits, 
did either Themſelves ſend them; or that their Friends contrived to do it for 
Them, But, How does Mr. K. handle this? He does not deny that ſuch Lezte 


r 
and 


could abeſe this ſuppoſed Evidence, much more caſily than He could anſwer the | 


* 
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and Infamous Afrdavits were going to France; and thus ſtopped from going, 
But he firſt attempts to clear Himſelf, thus: «+ This Letter (ſays He) is dated the 
 2eth of March; at which Time, and for five Months before, I was ſo conſtantly guard. 
ed, that I could not have given Orders for this End, without being diſcovered.” 
And yet, All this is overthrown by one unlucky Circumſtance which He hides, 
- vis, That though the Letter is dated March 20, yet it was not delivered to Garth 
to be carried abroad, till ſeveral Days after Mr. Kelly's Sollicitor had Acceſs to 
Him: and therefore, night, notwithſtanding this Argument, be a Management 
of Mr. Kelly's; and the Date put backwards out of Art and Cunning. “ Beſides, 
He argues, A Perſon was diſpatched to France, who brought an Affidavit in a dif- 
ferent Form from Theſe in queſtion.” As if a Perſon, to whom it was of the utmoſt 
Importance to be ſure of an Ahidavit in One Form or Other, might not ſend à 
Meſſenger for One in a Form leſs offenſive; and at the ſame time, ſend for Another 
in a more groſs Form, and in a Way, in which, if it ſhould be diſcovered, it 
could not be demonſtratively fixt upon Himſelf. But, as We paſs, a Queſtion 
here ariſes, upon Mr. K's own Argument, very hard for Him to anſwer ; vis. 
Since a Perſon was thus ſent on purpoſe, Why did not this very Perſon appear, 
and atteſt that Mr. Gordon ſigned the Afrdavit at Bologne, in his Preſence ? And 
why was this material Pornt left deſtitute of all Manner of Proof? 

But to proceed, Mr. K. after having thus cleared Himſelf, and then his Solli- 
citor, by ſaying, That he can teſtify hat no Draughts were ſent by Him; (which, 
to be ſure, Whoever ſent ſuch Draughts, would not ſcruple to depoſe;) ſtill is 
not content: but with the Uneaſineſs of Guilt, and Shameleſſneſs of Iniquity, has 
recourſe to his Old Art of laying That, as a Forgery, upon his Superiors, which 
otherwiſe muſt lie toe ſtrongly upon Himſelſ, or his own Friends. He ſpeaks of 
the groſs Management of the Perſons concerned in this Afair, as an Argument that 


This Forgery muſt be likewiſe added to Their Account: than which abominable 


Way of treating Every thing which touches Him, there is nothing more Impu- 
dent, nor more truly demonſtrative of the Guilt of him who makes uſe of it. If 
Ne had ſaid, that He hoped He ſhould not be made anſwerable for what ſome 
officious Ignorant Friend, unknown to Him, might have done, under a falſe 
and miſtaken Hope pry + Him ; there had been ſome Modeſty and Senſe in 
it. But, to throw it upon his Accuſers, as their Wiekedneſs; that is, to repre- 
ſent Them as forging a Thing, which He ſaw, at the ſame time, They Them- 
ſelves treated only as a remarkable Mater of Fact that had happened in the 
Affair of Gordon, without poſitively charging Mr. K. with the Contrivance; 
What can One ſay ? Such an Inſinuation ſhews a at once the * of the Heart, 
and the Weakneſs of the Head. 

He concludes this Article, according to Anather of his Inexcuſable Cuſtoms, with 
ſelemnly Afrrming, That He never knew any thing of theſe Afidavits ; that He never 
heard of the Name of Akenhead before; and (obſerve what He adds) nor can I find 
out any Perſon, beſides the Maſter of the Veſſel, that ever did. Solemn Aer malions 
are of no Force from Thoſe who have ſhewn their Ditregard to Truth. But in 
the ſe, He is peculiarly unfortunate. For the Loft of the Three is, of itſelf, enough 
to convince all his Readers, either of the Falſbood of the Other Two; or of the 
great Negligence and Eaſe with which He permits Himſelf to ſay what He 
pleaſes. For the Woman of the Houſe where this Akenhead lodged, had been at 
the Bar, before this Speech was delivered; and upon Oath gave an Account how 
long He had lodged with Her; and declared that, upon the Diſcovery of this 
Matter of the Afidavits, and the firſt Noiſe about it, He ran away, though He | 
had Wines and other valuable Goods in her Houle ; and choſe to loſe the Sale of 
them, 


N A 
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them, rather than ſtay, Let any Reader of Common Senſe judge whether this 
Circumſtance, and the Silence of Mr. Kelly upon it, make this Contrivance of 
the Afidavits look like the Forgery of his Adverſaries, or the Wicked Defign of 
Himſelf or his Friends: And, Let any One of Common Honeſty determine, What 
is to be thought of a Man, who heard this Account given upon Oath at the Bar, 
and immediately could permit Himſelf to pronounce a ſolemn Affirmation, that 
He could ** find out NO Perſon, befides the Maſter of the Veſlel, who ever heard 
1 of ſuch a Man as Akenhead. 5 Ay VVV 
The Other Point He mentions, p. 12, is „a Crime ſet forth in one Leveti's 
5 Depoſition in the Report of the Houſe of Lord —viz. That Mrs. Barnes told her, 
Mr. K. wwas inſtrumental in, or privy to, the ſhutting up a Perſon in a Dungeon, far 
fear of his turning Informer; and the like. This Depoſition was indeed printed, 

' becauſe it was ſo depoſed by Mrs. Lever! : And from the printing This, and the 
= like Depoſitions, which were only Accounts of what had paſſed in Converſation _ 
between Women, and Men, juſt in the natural Manner in which They were made: 
3 I think it may be argued, that there was no Art or Trick put in Practice either 
to procure ſuch Evidence, or to conceal what They ſaid. No Uſe was made of 
This; nor was it ſo much as mentioned againſt Mr. Kelly; but officiouſly by 
Mlimſelf. And if He will chuſe to fight with Shadows, inſtead of SubAance, it 
W will only till more ſhew, that He well knows on which part his own Weakneſs 
lies, All that Mrs. L. ſays is, that Mrs. B. told Her this Story. And Mr. K. 
AI ] dare ſay, has not convinced any One Perſon that She did not tell Her ſo. He 
3 propoſes, They ſhould be confronted. Let it be ſo. Mrs. L. affirms: Mrs. B. 
denies. Which of the Two ſhall be believed? At the Time indeed, when this 


2. 


2 Credible Perſon againſt Mrs. L. She muſt be equally a Credible Perſon againſt 
Mr. Kelly and his Eminent Friend; and do much more hurt to their Cauſe, by 
| her Teſtimony, One Way, than She can do good Another. 
By this Time it ſufficiently appears, with how great and how ſhameleſs Diſ- 
Ingenuity Mr. K. at the Opening of his Defence, charges the Tao printed 
Reports, with Inconfiftencies, Contradictions, Falſe Concluſions, Weakneſs, Abſurdity 
and Sophiſtry, in almoſt Every Page of them; and this, as an Introduction to 
the Juſtice and Favour of the H. of Lords, whoſe Reports They were Both 
in effect now become. For I have followed Him, though wandring out of his 
Way, to Every particular Paſſage of the Reports He has tried his Skill upon ; and 
have ſhewn that, even in Theſe, which He has choſen out as Weakef, He has 
not given Proof of One Contradiction, or One ſingle Falſe Conclufion.; nor of the 
leaft Abſurdity, as far as the Intention of putting them into thoſe Reports, or the 
Uſe there made of them, extended themſelves : but that on hig own Part indeed, 
He has, all along as He paſſed, added a Heap of Incidental Inconſiſtencies and Ab- 
furdities, to the Guilt of his main Cauſe. I can think of nothing to equal the 
Blyftring Rudeneſs of this Attack at the Entrance of his Speech, but the Unbluſh- 
ing Aſurance of his Aſertion at the End of it, That it was not pretended that He 
had tranſgreſſed any Law yet in being: as if the Law againſt all Treaſonable Cor- 
reſpondence with Enemies were not, in its own Nature, One of thoſe Laws, 


vor. III. r & which 
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which co-exiſt with Humane Society, and are always in being; and as if our 
particular Law about it did not ſufficiently declare it a Criminal Point deſervin 
Puniſhment, though an Offender may be ſo Cunning as to preclude the Oral Teſti. 
mony particularly required 1 in it; and as if his own Conceſſion of the Reaſonable. 
neſs of Proceeding by Bill in Extraordinary Caſes, did not itſelf take from Him 
the Benefit of ſuch a Falſe Allegation as this. But it was fit, that the Goog 
Manners and Good Senſe of the Ho ſhould be equaled oy the Mode fy and 
Truth of the Conclufion. 

1 have now made an End of the Remarks which offered Themſclves upon Mr. 
| Killys Defence, in which I have not omitted even the ſlighteſt Trifles ; ; that the 

Whole may be ſeen in its full Strength. I enter not, at preſent, into' any of his 
Ob ſervations upon the Method of Proceeding, upon this Occaſion, by Bill in Par. 

liament: Every One, as well of them who favoured the Perſons accuſed, as of 
Them who did not, allowed the Reaſon and Juſtice of it, upon proper Occaſions. 
All the Difference was, Some thought the, preſent a neceſſary Occaſion, Others 
thought not. For my own part, I can ſee no Uſe of ſuch a Power at all in our 
Government; unleſs it be exerted, whenever a Conſpiracy appears undoubtedly to 
have been carrying on; and whenever the Conſpirators have uſed all their Caution 
and Cunning to manage their Parts ſo, as not to have put it in the Power of any 
Two Oral Witneſſes to the ſame Species of Treaſon, to teſtify againſt Them. That 
there may be Evidence as ſufficient, and as convincing, even in Capital Caſes, as 
the Teſtimony of Two Witneſſes to an Overt- act, is paſt all doubt; and is proved 
from the Practice of the Courts below Themſelves, in the Caſe of Trials for 


Murther. That it is incomparably harder for any Perſons in Power, (were They 


as Wicked as Mr. K. and his Maſter have for their own Ends painted them out,) 
to invent and forge a vaſt number of Concurrent Circumſtances, all conſpiring uni- 
formly to prove the ſame Facts; than to bribe and corrupt Two Witneſſes; muſt be 
granted by All who will think over the Matter deliberately. That there is a 
| Muliitude of ſuch Concurring Circumftances i in the Caſe of Mr. Kel/ ly, the Reader 
has ſeen, And as to the main Art of his Defence, It has been proved too plainly 
to be doubted of, That, whilſt He has attempted to throw the Invention of what 
was impoſſible to be invented, upon his Superiors; He has run Himſelf into 
 Trreconcileable Abſurdities; falſifying the Evidence He thinks fit to produce ; | 
hiding from his Reader All that was Hrong, and chiefly inſiſted upon; running 
out into Matters entirely foreign to what was truly alledged againſt Him; mak- 
ing the Whole a Contrivance between a Great Man and Another, which Other 
| Perſon was not ſo much as heard of by that Great Man till above Three Months 
after many Letters relating to the Conſpiracy were intercepted: and all the while 
carefully paſting over in Silence (let not this be forgot) Every Circumſtance 
which could not poſſibly be a Part of any ſuch Contrivance. For Inſtance, If 
Neynoe could have forged Letters tor Mr. Kelly; yet Neynoe and the Greateft 
| Man in the World, with all the Power of the Greateſt Man in the World, 
could not, by any. Contrivance between Themſelves, make Ca, reſpondents : 
abroad for Mr. Kelly, to his own Mind ; and cauſe Letters to be writ back by 
| ſuch Correſpondents, with ſuch Directions as Mr. Kelly had in his Pocket-book ; 
and theſe Leiters to be left at ſuch Houſes as Mr. K. ſhould expect Them to be 
found at; and even much leſs could They force Mr. K. whether He would or 
no, to call Himſelf at One Coffee-houſe for an Anſwer to Letters forged by Neynse; 
and, after ſeeing Himſelf detected there, force Him to order Other Perſons to 
take in fuch Anſwers for Him; and force Him to pay for theſe Letters ſo taken 


in: All which was ſo plainly proved, that Mr. K. does not attempt to give any 
Anſwer 
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Anſwer to theſe Facts, but ſuch a One, as ſhows He could ae none. But no 
more. 


When I think of "Ig as a Subject of Great Britain, thus attempting, with a 
deſperate and ſedate Reſolution, the Ruin of his Country; When think of Him, 


mixing Himſelf fo ſcandalouſly in the v Affairs of this World's Politicks ; 
When I think of Him, as a Chriſtian Preacher, proſtituting the Sacredneſs of 
Solemn Afirmations pronounced upon the Faith of a Chriſtian, and making vile 


can go no higher.—It is Time for Him to think of Himſelf under theſe Views, 
in another -guiſe Manner than He appears to have done yet: And if He does, He 


/ution to Thoſe, whom He has, without Mercy or Juſtice, againſt all Truth and 
all Modeſty, ſo infamouſly traduced ; and above all, What Amends to the Cauſe 


4 | gion, and the moſt Holy Profeſion—which muſt all bleed from the Wounds He 
has reſolutely : and e NT them. 


BRITANNICUS. 
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LETTER XLII. Lonpon JournAL, July 13, 1723. 


FRE is nothing more Unhandſome, or Unmanly, than to aggravate the 
Misfortunes of an Unhappy Man ; Nothing more Inexcuſeable, than for Any 
who are in Proſperity, to add to the Load of the Aflicted; or to take a Pleaſure 
in purſuing Thoſe, who are in a State of Suffering, This is a good general Rule; 
and every well- diſpoſed Mind will in all ordinary Caſes conform to it. But, 
Whenever the Conteſt lies between the Profe Mon, or the Perſonal Character or 


comes as true and as certain that Right and Duty require ſuch an Oppoſition to 


to be the Good of the Whole Society. 

This is the Caſe between the late Biſhop of Rechefter, on one Side, and his 
Cruntry, on the other; between the Reputation of the Perſon condemned, and the 
Reputation of his Judges who condemned Him; between the Attempts of Some 
ſtill to make uſe of his Name, and His Fate, to the Diſturbance of the Govern- 
ment; and the Intereft of that Government, upon the Quiet and Security of which 
all our Hopes of worldly Happineſs do and muſt depend. For the Scene of this 
Affair is not yet ſuffered to come to an end. But though it be very remarkable, 
that before this, (whether through ſome Unhappineſs or other in his own Con- 
duct, in the ſeveral Stations He had paſſed through, or through the Stupidity 
and Inſenſibility of Others to his Merit, I do not determine,) He ſeemed not to 
have conciliated the inward Affections (I had almoſt faid) of Any One Man of Any 
Party to Himſelf: Yet, as ſoon as One certain Cauſe appeared to be ſtruck at 


1 


as a Clergyman, thus voluntarily throwing off the Cares of his F unction, and 


his Holy Profeſſjon in the Eyes of Infidels and Enemies; When I think of But I 
will beſt judge, what Reparation He can make to his Injured Country ; What Refti- 


of Vertue,' Morality, Conſcience, and Honour; to the Intereſts of the Beſt Reli- 


Cinduft of Any Man, on One Side; and the Safety or Honour of the Publich, on 
the Other: Whenever the Reputation of a Man's Abilities, Learning, Manner of 
Healing, or Art in colouring over a Bad and Deſperate Cauſe, are oppoſed, and 5 


| cried up by Many in Oppoſition to the Juice of a Nation; and by Many, in 
direct Deſign of carrying forward the Ruin of it: Whenever this is ſo, It then be- 


Attempts of this Nature, as at the ſame time preſerves itſelf within the Rules of - 
fri Fuſtice to the Perſon concerned, whilſt it ſhews its firſt and principal Care 


through Him, Numbers immediately are become his Advocates ; and a great 
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_ Perſonal Opinion of Him, is now to be created and heightened; leſt the contrary 
ſhould a little ſink hat Cauſe in which He ſuffered; or help to beget any Favour 


towards Thoſe who joined in condemning Him. Sometimes, We are told of the 


Sacredneſs of his Profeſſion; as if That; which is the blackeſt Aggravation of Civ; 
Guilt, can poſſibly be a Protection againſt Civil Puniſbment. Sometimes, his 
Learning and great Talents are ſet forth as ſufficient, if rightly divided and ſpread 
abroad, to enrich the //hole Unhappy Lump of Common Mortals, He has left 
behind Him; though before this, his Learned Abilities were thought rather 
| Pretty and Entertaining, than Deep and Subfantial. Sometimes, the Whole 
Frame of the Government is threatened with Socks, and almoſt with a 791747 
Diſſolution, for the crying Preſumption of defending itſelf. Sometimes, the WW hole 
Parliament, the Repreſentatives of the People, and the Guardians of Public Liberty, 
are expoſed to the Multitude without Doors, as Abjett Mercenary and Dependent 
Machines, moved entirely by the Will and Pleafure of a Mighty Hand, or Two, 
behind the Curtain; which only pointed out a Prelate to Deſtruflion, and the Herd 
obeyed, and deſtroyed Him. Sometimes, the Fire of Rage is particularly kindled 
and ſtirred up againſt Thoſe of his own Order, who gave their Voices for ſuch a 
Sentence againſt a Brother: as if Any thing could be a greater Glory to Them, 


than to be zealous in a particular Manner to return that Security to the State, 


which the State alone can give and continue to Them; or Any thing more 
for the Honour of the Church, than to pay back, in the Duty and Gratitude of 
Faithful Service, the Obl:igations of Quiet and Endowments, owing to the Bene. 

volence of the Civil Society, and the Protection of the Civil Power : or, as if the 
very Reproach itſelf were not a ſufficient Reparation for its own Injury, whilſt 
it repreſents Them as Men ſo hardened and abandoned, as to prefer Juftice 
_ againſt a Szate Criminal (where They think it is due) before the Afectation of 


_ their own Superiority over the reſt of Mankind, or Independency on the State in 


Criminal Matters; or any Imaginary Privilege of not being touched, till They had 
been y leveled with the Lay-World by a Judgment purely Ecclefiaflical. Some- 
times, the Heart-Strings are played upon, and the Tone of Pity and Commiſera- 
| tion towards the Criminal is aſſumed, to melt down the ſoft and tender Aﬀec- 
tions of Thoſe, whoſe Underſtandings cannot be convinced: whilſt all Piꝶ and 
Commiſeration are denied to an Injured Country. And then again, Satire and 
Invective take their Place; and all the Springs of Indignation and Wrath are put 
in Motion, againſt Thoſe in Power; in whom their Power alone is Guilt, ſuffi- 
cient of itſelf to make all the Guilt of Traitors and Conſpirators vaniſh, and be 
forgot. „„ 1 FE 1 

: They, who act, and talk, and write, in this Manner, muſt not wonder if 
there be Others, who are ſo far provoked by the Danger to their Country, and to 
its Government, from Heats and Paſſions, artfully continued and revived by theſe 
Methods, as to enter into the Cauſe, a ew it in its true State. The only 
Point is, on which Side Truth and Fuftice lie; and in ſettling this, the Perſon 
accuſed, Great or Little, has à ſtrict Right to the Impartiality of our Judg- 
ments; and the Perſons who accuſed and condemned Him, have the ſame. And 
this ſhall be my Aim, in the following Papers; to which I will ſtrictly keep, 
without deviating to the Right Hand or to the Left, through Favour and Aft- 
fection, or through Prejudice and IIl-will. The Speech of the late B. of R. is 
now publiſhed. I call it fo, though it appears to be done from a Copy written 
very haſtily in Short-hand from his Mouth, becauſe it agrees with other Copies ſo 
taken, and is really, in the main, what He ſaid; though not always expreſſed in 


a perfect Manner. It wants ſometimes Words; ſometimes the right ſtopping; 
and 


| 
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and ſometimes the proper Particles of Connection. But it is truly his I hole 
Defence; in which not One thing that He alledged for Himſelf is omitted; as 
far as my Memory, compared with the Memory of Others, can reach back; who, 


as 1 told the Reader in a former Paper, attended, as Many Others were permit- 


ted to do, upon that Affair. I will endeavour, as I go along, to ſupply the 
Defects of the Copy : though the Errors are of that fort, that Every Man of 
Common Senſe may eaſily, without Help, fee what Supplies are neceflary to make 
the Senſe clear; and very readily perceive what Tranſitions, what Stops, or what 


connecting Words are wanting. And to make all the more Methodical and 


Diftin, I ſhall divide it as naturally as I can into its ſeveral Parts. The F 
will contain his Complaints of the Uſage He met with in his Confinement, The 
Second, his Account of the Reaſons He had for not appearing before the Houſe of 


Commons. Both which relate to what paſſed before his Appearance at the Lords 


Bar. The Third will contain his Complaints of his III Ulage, and Hardſhips 
put upon Him, at that Bar, during his 77/l, before his Defence was made. The 


Fourth will ſnew His State of the Charge againſt Him, and his Direct Defence 


of Himſelf from it. The Fifth, His more Indire& Defence, taken from the Im- 


probability of it, deduced from ſeveral Circumſtances. The Sixth will relate to his 
Objections againſt the Nature of the Puniſhment inflicted. The Seventh, to the 
Danger of the Precedent öf ſuch a Manner of Proceeding, as He repreſents this 


to be. And the Laſt will regard His ſolemn Aſeverations, and Concluſion, 


As We pals through theſe Particulars, and after We have done with them, 
| ſeveral Remarks will ariſe upon thoſe Parts of his own Behaviour at the Bar, both 


with regard to his Judges and the Witneſſes, which cannot be underſtood from 


any thing in his printed Speech; as well as many Obſervations upon the Speech it= 
ſelf, which will ſhew on which fide Truth, Honour, Temper, and Juſtice lie. And 


as I think it my Duty to ſpeak with Freedom; if, upon the Whole, it ſhall 


plainly appear, (as I can almoſt promiſe it will,) That, in his Defence of lim 


ſelf, both as to the Matter and Manner of it, there is not One Sign of Innocence, 
but Many of Guilt; and (which is of more Account to ſome Tempers) that there 


are in it very few Marks of any thing like a Great or Uncommon Genius, ſo much 
celebrated by ſome Perſons ; but Many of ſomething quite contrary : This will 
make ſtill more evident the ſuperior Glory of All that is Good and Right, by 

ſhewing that a ſrong Underſtanding conſtantly dwells with Integrity alone; but 
that it abandons Thoſe who firſt abandon it; and gives up Thoſe to the Guidance 


of their own Choice, who prefer Mit to Good Senſe, and the crooked By-paths 
of Craft to the Strait and Unblemiſhed Conduct of Wiſdom. If the Remarks ſhall 


at any time ſeem a little hard, and in Severity ſomething too preſſing; I promiſe 
it ſhall be only ſuch a Severity as reſults from the Nature of Things; and ſuch as 


Truth, Fuftice, and the Defence both of the Government and of the Governed So- 


ciety, make abſolutely neceflary. For, to uſe an Expreſſion like his own, p. 11,— 


He is gone defire not to diſturb his Memory, any farther than what is neceſſary 
for the Defence of my Country: which is of much more Importance, than the 
Defence of any particular Man. I call it the Defence of my Country ; and ſhall 


Ever think it ſo, to remove thoſe falſe Colours, to take off the Force of thoſe In- 
ſimuations, to ward againſt thoſe Miſrepreſentations, to diſprove thoſe Faljitres ; 
which, if ſuppoſed and ſuffered to exiſt in their full force, muſt ſink and ruin the 
Honour of the Supreme Power of the Nation; leſſen all the regard due to It from 


Inferiors ; and go on to diflolve the preſent Frame of the Whole Government. 
The Two Leading Complaints will not take up much of our Time. The F 
was deſigned to make a {ſtrong Impreſſion at the Entrance of the Defence. The 


Vor. __— Rr Long 
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Long and Cloſe Confinement He had been under —The Severity and Indignity he had 
been treated with; ſuch as, He believes, no Priſoner —of his Age, and Function, 
and Rank, ever was—Such Uſage, ſuch Hardfhips, ſuch Inſults, as He had under. 
gone — Theſe are repreſented, as what had made Him very unfit to make his De. 
fence againſt the Bill. —It is very eaſy for One long uſed to the Arts of Oratory, to 
magnify all Imaginary Evils, and willing to forget the True Ones, This Art ; 15 
ſkilfully managed here. The Uſage He had met with, is to bear the Load of his 
Unfitneſs for his Defence. But the true Cauſe of that Unfitneſs is paſſed over in 
Silence. The only Thing which could make ſuch a Priſoner, before fuch 
Judges, with his Counfel about Him, and ſufficient Time allowed Him, unfit for 
his Defence, was his Guilt, One Grain of this would weaken his Defence, more 
than a zhouſand Loads of External Hardſbips and Inſults. And had He been In- 
nocent, Innocence had been Support enough, where He now ſtood ; and He had 
had no need of theſe Complaints of Strength decayed, and Spirits broken. Not but 
that I can truly add, if I may have Leave to ſay ſo, that there was not the leaſt 
Sign of ſuch Uſage, from any ſuch viſible Effects. F or, I believe, there never 
was ſeen in any Accuſed Perſon, more Fierceneſs, or Vi gour, or Vi roacity, (or what- 
ever you will call it,) towards his Judges within, or the Witneſſes without the 
Bar, than ſhewed itſelf in Him. I cannot indeed call it the Aſſurance of Innocence, 
which always is within due Bounds ; but it was ſomething which betrayed no 
Decay of Strength, or Exhauftion of Spirits. His Confinement and Uſage were ſuch, 
as are unavoidable in the Caſe of Perſons apprehended for High 77 reaſon. Any 
other would be inexcuſable in a Government, in ſo high a Concern ; and defeat 
the very Ends of taking up ſuch Criminals: and the Expefation of any other, 
abſurd in the Criminal Himſelf, But ſince He forces the Remembrance of Men 
to look back, I cannot forbear to remark that One, who knows the World, and 
the Way of treating Priſoners in ſuch Caſes, would not have mentioned This, 
but for ſome other Reaſon, than what here appears. There is an Art in being 
the fi to complain, of what a Perſon knows to have been laid to his own Charge. 
He was ſenſible, Complaints and Diſcourſes had gone about of his own Behaviour 
in his Confinement, towards Thoſe to whoſe Care He was committed: and I cannot 
help thinking, that the Inward Conſciouſneſs of his having been Himſelf tranſ- 
ported by the Frailty of Humane Paſſion, to do what had a little Appearance 
of Inſulting Others, might induce Him to cry out publickly firſt, and to enter his 
| Complaint here, as ſome Apology at leaſt for Himſelf in thoſe Parts of his Condu#. 
However artful this may ſeem in general; it was far from being ſo in reality, to 
give it as a particular Reaſon for the Defecis of his Defence; when his Innocence 
did not only rely upon his own Vigour, but was aided by the additional Strength 
of his Learned Counſel, who had not been thus weakened by I[nſulrs ; and when 
He Himſelf knew, there had been before a proper Time to have ſpecified to the 
Miniſters any Particulars of ſuch Unbecoming Uſage; and was well aſſured, that 
upon ſuch an Occaſion, They could not have denied Him Redreſs, even for their 
' own Sakes. But it was not in his Power to give any ſuch Inſtances : and there- 
fore, the general Complaint was reſerved for a moving HG, at once to rg 
and firengthen the Weakneſs of his Defence. | 
The next Point is, His Account, Why He did not appear before as Houſe of 
Commons, as the Lords had left Him at Liberty to do. His Reaſons amount to 
this, That the H. of C. had paſſed a Vote to this Purpoſe ; That it appeared to 
„Them, that He was principally concerned in—a deteſtable Conſpiracy ; and 
00 therefore, that it was in vain for Him, who was thus prejudged, to enter into 
« any Defence before that Houſe ; ſince He could not hope to have made any Im- 
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« preſſion there, let his Innocence have appeared never fo clearly,” But I ſhall 
not ſcruple to ſay, This could not be the Reaſon, F or He, who knew Parlia- 
mentary Affairs ſo well, certainly knew that a Vote of that ſort is not at all De- 
finitive ; but only a previous neceſſary Foundation for a Bill, againſt the paſſing of 
which that Honourable Houſe are as much at Liberty to hear, and to determine, 
as if no ſuch Vote had paſled ; and no more in the leaſt precluded by it, from ac- 
quitting a Perſon who ſhall upon Trial appear Innocent, than a Common Jury is 
= obliged to condemn every Priſoner, againſt whom a previous Bill is found, upon 
WE the firſt View and Appearance of Evidence. He might, with the ſame Pretence, 


unanimouſly agreed to the reading it once, and had ordered it to be read a ſecond 
time; by all which Steps They had prejudged Him ; and therefore, that He 
could expect no Juſtice from Them; and therefore, that it was in vain for Him 
to appear. Another Reaſon therefore, mult be ſearched after, for this Conduct; 
and I can think of None, but becauſe it was imagined to be more Cunning, and 


Grounds upon which his Defence ſhould go, till He could ſurprize and overwhelm 
his Adverſaries, with All at once, at the Bar of another Houſe. Had it not 
been for ſome ſuch Reaſon as this, He would not, by his Refuſal of appearing 


Comdemning a Man, who diſdained to anſwer to their Charge againſt Him; and 


YI Him. But it is a Reaſon indeed, which is not any Mark of that Innocence, which 
| can never be afraid of producing all its Strength and Light before the whole 


That here given; which is attended with this unfortunate Circumſtance likewiſe, 


Member of their Houſe appearing before the Other; and that He did not find out 
this Reaſon againſt it, till after They had left Him to his own Liberty: Whereas 
This Reaſon had equal Strength before ; and, if good, took away all ground for 
his applying to Them, being ſufficient of itſelf to have hindered his appearing 
below. Theſe Obſervations fully ſhew the Want of ſtrict Truth in this Reaſon 


Expoiulations which immediately follow it, to the End of the firſt Page. 
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* Afﬀettions of his Fudges to his own Purpoſes ; if He can do it within the 
Rules of his Art, preſerving Decency to Them, and Probability of Advantage to 
Himſelf. But there is a Nicety in This, as well as Other Inflances of Oratory, in 


going to his Main Defence, ſhould ſpeak to his Fudge, and let Him know that 
He had already, through the whole Trial, injured Him greatly; that He had 
denied Him the Means of clearing Himſelf; and ſhewn a determined Reſolution 


have refuſed to come to the Bar of the Houſe of Lords; and might have argued 
that They had received the B againſt Him from the Other Houſe, and had 


more for his Intergſt, not to diſcover the Topichs of his Vindication, or the main 


2x below, have furniſhed that Honourable Houſe with a Compleat Juſtification of their 


who would not fo much as give Them any poſſible Opportunity of acquitting 


World. And if I am out in this, yet it is a much more probable Reaſon than 


WM © prove it not the true One, viz. That after that Vote of the Houſe of Commons, 
| the Priſoner petitioned the Houſe of Lords to know their Sentiments, upon a 


here alledged; and the Want of all Force in thoſe few IlI-placed and Ill-grounded 


HE Art of Complaining is of great Uſe to a Speaker, who is managing the 


a Man's Defence of Himſelf from an Accuſation. Suppoſe a Priſoner in any Court, 


to 
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to condemn Him, right or wrong: Would Any One ſcruple to affirm, that 
This was all an Artificial Deſign of covering the //eakneſs of his future Defence, 
by the Hard/bips pretended to be put upon Him; or rather, that the only Vier 
in This was, that it might hereafter move Compaſſion without Doors, it being 
impoſſible for Any One to imagine it could ſerve Him within Doors. Thus it is, 
in the preliminary Complaints of the late B. of R. about the Il Uſage and Hard. V4 
ſhips put upon Him, at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords: Which is the Part of 5 
his Speech that is now in its Order to be conſidered. He is juſt going to begin 
his Defence of Himſelf from the great Crime of a Treaſonable Correſpondence; and 
He begs leave to ſpeak to his Judges, the Lords, before He enters upon it, to this 
Effect. My Lords, I muſt be fo free as to tell You, that You have already, 
in the Courſe of this Trial, ſhewn Yourſelves Unrighteous, Partial, and De. 
| 66 zermined; You have denied Me many Inſtances of Common Fuftice ; You have 
e refuſed Me what was neceſſary for my preſent Defence: and I expect nothing 
from You, that is agreeable to Juſtice or Equity.” What Others concluded 
from ſuch an Attack, I know net. But I remember, I concluded from it, That 
the Speaker, being conſcious within, that He had but a hin weak Defence of 
Himſelf to make, was reſolved before-hand to lay in ſome Apology for it: and 
That, as the Speaker was too experienced an Orator not to know, that this Uſage 
muſt rather exaſperate his Judges, than conciliate their Affections to Him; and 
too Cunning a Man, to do this without any End at all; there was an End in 
it: and theſe Complaints, and this Speech, (as well as Thoſe of his Friend Mr. 
Kelly) were calculated entirely for the People; and framed for the moving of the 
Paſſions without Doors, and not at all for convincing the Judgements or gaining 
the Regards of his Judges within Doors. In this View, there is ſome Senſe, 
though no Honefty, in them; in the other View, there is neither Senſe nor 
Honeſty in them: as I ſhall make appear, by a few juſt Remarks upon Every One 
5 us . N . 4 

1, The firſt Complaint is, Reading Extracts of Anonymous Letters, without 
ſuffering any other Parts of the . ſame Letters, though relating to the ſame Subject, 
10 be read, p. 4. This ſounds a little hard at firſt Hearing; and carries along 
with it a very bad Repreſentation of the Temper of his Fudges. But when the 
Reader comes to know the true State of the Caſe, it will not appear of very great 
Moment. In the firſt place, it gives a wrong Turn to the Qugſtian, to call them 
Extracts of Anonymous Letters; which, properly ſpeaking, are Letters written 
by unknown Perſons, or by Perſons who will not be known to write them by 
Thoſe to whom They are writ, Whereas, Theſe Letters came from Known 
Perſons abroad, whoſe Names were ſubſcribed to them. And 7hen, the Chief 
Point is, that this Repreſentation of the Caſe is exceeding partial and unfair. 
"Theſe Extras of Letters were read, not as direct Evidence againſt the Biſhop, 
whoſe Name was not (I believe) mentioned, or pointed at, in any One of them: 
but They were read wholly and ſolely in ſupport of the Preamt/e of the Bill, 
and of that general Aſerton in it, that there was a detęſtable Conſpiracy formed and 
carried on, &c. The Criminal was no more affected by This, than if they had 
not been read ; nor at all more hindered from any Proof of his own Innocence, 
than if no ſuch Letters had been produced. This is plain from the Nature of 
the Thing. For what Hurt could it poſſibly do Him, to prove from ſuch Intel- 
| ligences from abroad, that there was a Conſpiracy, or a thouſand Conſpiracies, if 
He were Iunocent, and could prove that He had no Part in them? And not only 
from the Reaſon of the thing; but in effect from the Confeſſion of All who oppoſed 
the reading thoſe Extract. For one great Argument was, What need of reading 
them; 
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155 hems or what Reaſon for it, when the Houſe of Lords had already (and hat 
vnanimouſly) voted, That there has been ſuch a Conſprracy carrying on? and when 
no One doubts it, or pretends to doubt it? But there was at leaſt is Reaſon for 
WS ding them, that it was more decent, and had a better Appearance, to read 
me Proofs of Every Allegation in the Bill, than to take Any One of them for 
1 granted. And I will appeal to any Impartial Judge, Whether, ſuppoſing theſe 
RS Profs of a Conſpiracy, affirmed In the Bill, had not been offered and read; the 
* ſame P erſons, who now were againſt reading them, would not very probably have 
been much more ſtrong in their Demand to have them read, as neceſſary for the 
„ Support of an Allegation in this particular B.; and have repreſented the Evidence 
zs defective without them. i 5 | 5 
1 muſt not here diſſemble, that the Point principally urged in the Argument 
5 | againſt the reading them, was, that they were the Support of a Bi, which was 
n the End to affect a Man in his Liberty and Fortune; and therefore, ought not 

do be read, in the manner they were. But the Anſwer to This is obvious. For, 
W :; the proving by theſe Letters a Conſpiracy in general, could no more affect the 
3 Priſoner, not named in them, than it could any Any One of his Judges them- 
W (ves; ſo, ſuppoſing it otherwiſe, it is evident that the Conceſſion of Thoſe who 
W oppoſed the reading them, muſt have had the ſame Effet upon Him, in all re- 
ech. For where could be the Difference with reſpect to Him, whether the 


: | ouilty, without any thing read to ſupport it, but merely as an undoubted uncon- 
led Point; or whether it was put in, ſupported by the Evidence of Letters and 
W Intelligences from abroad. And I cannot but think that Every Member of that 


Aſertion in a Bill, which was deſigned to affect Him ſo greatly. Po 


But I would not have the Reader here think, that the Manner of doing this, 
| was the Reſult of an abſolute Implicit Faith in the Minifters. For not only the 


faction in the following Points; That they had ſeen the Original Letters, ſub- 
ſcribed with the Names of Thoſe who wrote Them: That the PARTS of them, 
now offered to be read, were faithful Extra&s of whole Sentences or Paragraphs 
out of them; not Abſtrafts or Abbreviations of any Parts of them: That the Other 
Parts of thoſe Letters of Intelligence, and the Names of the Perſons who ſent them, 


| Detriment to the Publich, and the utter Diſcouragement of Al ſuch Intelligence 


tor the future, as might be neceſſary even for the Safety of the Nation: and 


of the Parts now offered to be read. Upon which Satisfaction given to the Houſe, 
upon the Honour of ſo many Lords, in a Caſe which, in the Nature of it, muſt 
Thoſe, who would have had the ſame Aſertion in its full Force kept in the Pre- 
Doors, who knew not the State of the Matter; or the formal Complaint of the 
Priſoner, as of an Injuſtice to Him, whole Cauſe it could not alter, in the leaſt 


Title, one Way or other; Let All who pleaſe, now judge. 


q 


I A ertion of a General Conſpiracy was put into a Bill which was to affect Him, if 


Auguſt Aſembly would much rather have the Complaint of the Criminal ſtand, as it 
| does now; than to have heard Him too juſtly complaining, (as He would have done 
| in the other Way,) that there was nothing read in Evidence of a very important ; 


Two Secretaries of State, but the Nine Lords Committees, to whom the Papers re- 
| lating to the Conſpiracy were referred by the Houſe, gave the Houſe perfect Satiſ- 


could not, in their Opinion, be laid. before the V hole Houſe, without the utmoſt 


That, .in the remaining Parts of thoſe Letters not diſcloſed, there was not any | 
Sentence or Nord, which either contradicted, or varied, or at all altered the Senſe 


be truſted as a Secret with ſome Perſons, it was reſolved to read them, in ſupport 
of the general Aſertion of a Conſpiracy, And whether this deſerved the Cenſure of 


anble, without any Proof read to it; or the Outcries of the Politicians without. 


Var. . SC = Ph 


huis Innocence. That He had no part in the Treaſenable Letters charged upon Him; 


N 
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2. The Second Hardſhip complained of, is, — Excuſing the Decypherers from anf. : S. 7 
ing Queſtions aſked by the Priſoner, and which He thought neceſſary for his 8 = | 
left They fhould reveal their Art, p. 4. The Hardſhip of this is repreſented lo, ö „ 
to lie in theſe Two Points, That He himſelf thought theſe Quefions necefiary * : 
his own Defence: and that the Decypherers refuſed to anfwer, merely for fear of 
revealing their Art; and were ſupported by the Howfe in ſuch Refuſal, upon 153 
Reaſon only. As to the former of theſe, If every Trial were to laſt, as lone 25 
any Criminal could invent Rue/tzons to aſk, which He would affirm Himſelf to 
conceive to be neceſſary for his Defence, there is an End of all Trials; or rathe: 
there never could be an Eud of any One Trial. But there is always a Meaſure n 
ſuch Things; and the Judges of the Cauſe are always ſuppoſed to be the proper 
Judges of what is ſo neceſſary, or ſo uſeful, that it ought to be admitted; 28 
what not. And whoever conſiders the Time, and the Patience, conſumed in the 
Trial now before Us, will not think that the Howe of Lords were ever backwz:; 
to allow whatever was reaſonable and fitting. And that no Injury was done to 
the Priſoner in this Particular, I dare ſay, may be proved from his own Mom IE 
For though here, in the Tenderneſs and Paſſion of Complaining, He repreſent; 4 
theſe Queſtions, as neceſſary for his Defence; yet, the Reader muſt not imagine E- 
from hence that He meant really zecefary in the ſtrict Senſe of the Word. Po 
We {hall ſee that, without the Anſwer to theſe Quęſbions from the Decvpberers or 
without any Regard to their Art, He has, in his own Opinion, fully demonſtrated 


WO 
"I 


— This, ſays He, (which is indeed al!) hath been made out—by ſuch a Concurren 
of Evidence, ſo clear, full, and legal, as I perſewade Myſelf, can have left no Dous 
remaining—K&c. p. 5. From whence it appears, that He was in no Manner of 
Want of any thing farther trom the Decypherers, than what They had already 
anſwered, in order to his clear and undoubied Vindication. And this He knen 
when He made this Complaint : which therefore, muſt not be taken literal, 
even for fear of hurting Him who made it, and running into the Inconvenienc 
of ſuppoſing, that, what was neceſary for his Defence having been refuſed Him, 
He was not able, and had not in effect, made out his Innocence; contrary to 
what He Himſelf, and Thoſe who upheld Him, ſtrenuouſly maintained. The 
Argument is ſtrong. He did, in hi own Opinion, make out his Innocence clear 
and undoubted : Therefore, He could not in his Heart believe that Any thing 
neceſſary to his Defence had been refuſed Him. - 5 
But now; We will conſider the Reaſon ſaid here to be given for excyfms the 
Decypberers from anſwering farther, after They had already anſwered a Multi- 
veftions, Viz. left They fhould reveal their Art. And, ſuppoſing This to 
have been the ſole Reaſon given; I ſay, the Lords would have been juſtified in 
not inſiſting any farther upon An/wers from Them, by the Nature and Courſe of 
all ſuch Proceedings in all Courts of Fudicature. For when Artiſis of auy tort at 
called to give Teftrmony, They are always called to do it under Refrit#ions ; to do 
it in ſuch Manner only, as ſhall not hurt Themſelves; as ſhall not diſcloſe any 
Secrets, of which They are the Maſters, to their own Prejudice; and a ſort of 
Implicit Belief is always paid to what They anſwer upon Oath, if nothing appear 
to deſtroy it, without enquiring into thoſe Depths and Springs of their Art, which 
it is not fit for Them to lay open; and which indeed, if laid open, could not 
probably, during the Time of any Trial, be ſufficiently comprehended, or judged 
of, by Strangers to that Art. 
But indeed, This was z67 the ſole, or principal, Reaſon given for the Refuſal 
of anſwering to ſome particular Queſtions. For it was urged ſeveral times by M. 
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| 3 (who ſhewed a Modeſty equal to his S, in all He ſaid) that He appre- 
£1 Ld 4 the particular Dueſtions propoſed went too far; that the An fevers to Them 
S micht not only be a great Prejudice to Himſelf as a Decypherer, with regard to an 
1 Fs which lay in very tew Hands, and was of that Nature at preſent, as to con- 
1 WW. ſo; but alſo of great Detriment to the Publick, the Safety of which might 
E | en depend upon this Art. And He gave a very judicious Reaſon for it, that 


* 


ue ſhould an/wer Queſtions, which manifeſtly tended to nothing, but the 
| lring open the whole Ground and Method of proceeding in the Affair of Decy- 
I bering; This itſelf, viz. the Dyſcoverms all his Methods of finding out the 
laning of the Cyphers He had interpreted, might the more readily lead Conſpi- 
urs and Traitors to invent a perfectly new Cypher, which it might be perhaps 
WE: oil; for Him, or Any One, to decypher in which Cale, whenever it thould 
o» happen, the Government might ſuffer even a Total Ruin in ſome extraordinary 
W Conuntures. But his Reaſon the Criminal has thought fit artfully to conceal : © 
Wich, added to the Other, is fully ſufficient to ſhew the Heat of the Com- 
Y aim; and to juſtify the Proceeding of his Judges, whom He has here repre- 
Wired. with great Partiality, as acting a hard Part, where They did Nothing 
bur what Cufom, and the Nature of the Thing, and the God of the Publick, 
Y made reaſonable and neceflary ; and Nothing that at all affected the Tenor and 


5 


3 Srength of his own Defence. Nay, as I ſhall quickly ſhew, notwithſtanding 
I Ancther of his Complaints, They afterwards, upon His Requeft, allowed Him a 
moch longer Opportunity than He Himſelf atked, of proving in Another Way 
e Treaſonable Letters to be falſly decyphered; which was the Urme/? End of all 
. Que ſtions; but vhich indeed at laſt, He would not ſo much as attempt to do. 


* 


- WHT judge from hence of the Ground of ſuch Complaints, „„ 
_ - BRITANNIC US. 
; . {Sh{S{{O@{@ 
0 LET TE R XLIV. Loxpos JouEN ATL, July 27, 1723. 
Ie | | A . 
5 "HE Third Grievance which the late Biſbop of Rocheſter complains of, in the 
S Courſe of the Evidence againſt Him, is, The not ſuffering Him to be anſwered 
by the Clerks of the Poſt-office, % the Secrets of that Office ſhould be diſcovered. — 
ae 5. 4. Though 25% be not the true Reaſon of the Conduct of the Lards, here com- 
8 | plained of; yet the Fact itſelf is thus far true, that, after the Clerks had anſwered 
1 many Qeſtions, and the Priſoner was {till going on to Others, the Houſe thought 
” belt to ſtop, and enter into a Debate, whether it was fit that the Queſfions pro- 
6 poſed, and Others which might naturally be ſuppoſed to follow, ſhould be parti- 
cularly anſwered ; and, after a good deal of Time ſpent in conſidering the Matter, 
do came to the following Reſolution, viz. <* That it is the Opinion of this Houſe, 
o * that it is inconſiſtent with the Publick Safety, as well as unneceſſary for the 
5 Priſaner's Defence, to ſuffer any farther Enquiry to be made, upon this Occaſion, 
wm « ito the ///arrants which have been granted by the Secretaries of State, for the 
ic * ſtopping and opening of Letters which ſhould come or go by the PS; or into 
15 | © the Methods that have been taken by the proper Officers at the Poft-office in 
— „Obedience to ſuch Warrants.” This deſerves to be confidered a little, with | 
| lone Accuracy, that it may not appear to the World, that Unneceſſary Hardſhips, il 
aſa. 0 Univf Difficulties, were put upon the Priſoner, And I can think of no better U 
_ Ver. III. 8 2 ©: Way i 
ills EET . — 18 
4 
i 
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Way of putting it in its due Light, than, after having ſet down the ver y Wir, 
of the Reſolution itſelf, to conſider the Reaſons urged againſt it by T, hoſe w "hy 9. 
poſed this Reſolution; and the rather, becauſe theſe Reaſons UAV ſince appears | | 
publickly abroad. by 

The fr/ Reaſon was taken from the Neceſſity « of Croſs- examining of Win 
for the Defence of the Priſoner, and for the Satigſaction of his Judges: and there, 
fore, theſe Clerks having been brought as Wineſſes, relating to the ſtopping ant 
opening Poſt-letters, the Priſoner ought not to be debarred the aſking Them any 
Rueſftions; nor the Lords be denied Satisfaction in what might help Them 10 ferne 
Judgement, —the Validity of which (it is ſaid) muſt in a great meaſure depend an , 
Proof given of the Letters (now in Queſtion) having been TRULY ſtopped 1 
opened, as aſſerted, Whoever compares 7his Reaſon with the Reſolution itſelf, wi 
preſently ſee that it proceeds upon a Miſtake of what was the Point really over 
ruled by the Houſe. This Reaſon itſelf allows that this Fact had already bee 
teſtified at the Bar, viz. that the Individual Letters then before the Houſe wer 
true Copies of Originals ſtopped, opened, copied, and forwarded, at the Pofi-rfic, 
This, I ſay, had been already declared upon Oath, by the Clerks who Them. 
ſelves ſtopped and opened them. The Secretaries of State (or One of Them) ad. 
ded likewiſe the moſt Authentick Teſtimony that Orders were ſent from the 9. 
cretary's Office, to the Peſt-houſe, for this Purpoſe ; vis. for the opening Suſpicin 
Letters, at this Juncture, according to the Power veſted in the Adminiftraticn by 
Ae of Parliament. The ſame Reaſon here alledged, not only allows, but aſſert, 
that the Judgement of the Lords muſt in a great Meaſure depend upon the Pry 
given of theſe Letters having been TRULY flopped and opened, &c. And in- 
_ deed, This was the only Fact of any Importance. Now if the Reſolution of the 
Houſe prevented no Enquiry relating to This, which could at all render 7his ma. 
terial Fact either more or leſs plain; then, it is evident, it was not liable to the 
Cenſure fixed upon it, nor a ſufficient Ground for the Priſoner's Complaint, And 
that it did not, is plain, becauſe the Reſolution was not made till after repeated 
Queſtions had been aſked upon his Head; not, till after the forementioned Eu. 

' dence had been given upon Oath to this important Fact itſelf, viz. that theſe Letter; 
were ordered to be ſtopped, and were a * and opened, and co. 
pied, and forwarded. 

The Reſolution therefore, againſt farther Enquiry, was occaſioned by the Pg 
one, s Queſtions relating to the Secretaries of State's Execution of the Poxvers veſted 
in Them by Law; and to the Perſons concerned in conveying their Orders to 
the Clerks; and to the Manner and Method of ſtopping and opening Letter 
Theſe were the Points that it was declared Inconfi, Dent with the Publick Safety to 
examine into, or to lay open. And the Reaſon given was very powerful; be- 
cauſe, It was of no Importance to the Houſe, in the Qyeftion then before Then, 
whether the Secretaries of State, or the Officers of the Poſi-ofice, had conformed 
Themſelves to the Law in every ſtep They took upon this Occaſion ; or not: 
but it was fully ſufficient that, whether the Ce, had Authority, or not, to 09 
what They had done, ſtill the Fact was fo, and ſufficiently atteſted, that thei: 
Letters were flopped, and opened, and copied, at the Ofice. If the Lords ſhould 
think proper to enquire into the Conduct of the Adminiſtration, or the Poft-offie, 
upon fuch Occaſions, there would be a proper Time for That; and They had an 
undoubted Right to do it, if They ſhould eſteem it for the Publick Good: but it 
could not be fit, or neceſſary, to deviate from the fole Point now before Them, 
into what could not enlighten the Fact, but only create Suſpicion and Uncati- 
nefles out the Mchod and Manner of Management 3 which could not come 
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upon the publick Stage, without affecting the Government itſelf, the Security of 
which in ſome Meaſure often depended upon the Secrecy of ſuch Things, and the 
Implicit Truſt neceſſary in all ſuch ſort of political Affairs. So that You ſee, the 
Reſolution of the Houſe ſtopped no Enquiry about the Matter of Fact; the 
flapping and opening, theſe Letters, which the now mentioned Reaſon ngainſt it 


alerts to be the Mam Ground of the Fudgement to be paſſed: but only prevented 


the wandring into Other Diſquiſitions, which might have made the Tr:a/ to have 
laſted till this Time, and have turned it at laſt into a Trial of the Miniſters and 


© Officers of the Poft, by the Priſoner and his Aſjfants, inſtead of a Trial.of the 


Priſoner for Treaſon ; and could have ſerved no Purpoſe of Upright Impartial | 


| Judgement, upon the Caſe then before the Houſe, I have not mentioned, upon 


this Head, the great Injuſtice it would have been, to have obliged the Clerks of 
the Poſt-office to have anſwered all the Priſoner's Queſtions ; ſome of which were 
manifeſtly of ſuch a Nature, as that their Anſwers to them muſt have been Self 
accuſations, had They been guilty of any Unwarrantable Proceedings; and have 
ſubjected Themſelves to the Penalties of the Law relating to this Matter: Which 
Reaſon alone would, upon the Foot of Common Juſtice, have juſtified the Lords 
ia diſengaging the Clerks from all Obligation to accuſe or hurt Themſelves. 
Another Reaſon given againſt this Reſolution, is founded upon theſe Particu- 


lars, That the Houſe could not determine this farther Enquiry to be Unneceſſary 
for the Priſoner's Defence, till He ſhould come to make the Application; That 


He ought to have Liberty of aſking what Sugſtions He ſhould think proper 
without acquainting the Houſe what Uſe He intended to make of them That 
this is eſſential to Juſtice, and agreeable to the Practice of the Counſel againſt Him, 
in which the Houſe had allowed Them.” And the Priſoner Himſelf, in a very 
high Tone, deſired to be left the ſole Fudge of what was neceſary for his own De- 
fence, and what Uſeto make of any of his own Qye/tons; and the like. I have ob- 
ſerved in effect, upon a former Occaſion, that if all Priſoners, in their Trials, could 


demand (in Juſtice) the Delay of their Sentence, whilſt They themſelves could 


invent One Queſtion to aſk, or one Propoſal to make, under the Pretence that They 
thought this gion, or this Propoſal, neceſſary for their Defence, and that They 
were the only Judges of what was ſo, Few Trials could ever come to an End. 
There muſt be a Meaſure laid down for ſuch Things: and to ſay that it is :mpoſſible | 
to judge any Point to be Unneceſſary to the Priſoner's Defence; however it may 

found; yet does not rely upon any reaſonable Support. Let Us take the In- 
ſtance now before Us.  _ Os 5 


If the Priſoner had propoſed by any of his farther Croſs-queſtions to have ſhewn 


that the Clerks of the Poft-office had given falſe Teftimony to the only Fadi in 
Queſtion ; and that the Originals of theſe Leiters were NOT ſtopped, nor opened, 
nor copied, at the Office; Injury had been done Him, to have prevented the 
Anſwer to ſuch Queſtions. But when He goes on to aſk, How came you to open 


theſe Letters? By what Authority? By whoſe immediate Order? and the like; 


it cannot be unjuſt to foþ Him. If any one aſks, How do you Au but that this 
18 neceſary to the Defence of the Priſoner? I anſwer, I know it evidently, thus: 
becauſe, whatever the Reſult of ſuch farther Enquiries be; it is all one to the 
Point that affects the Priſoner. If it ſhould appear that the Clerks and Others had 
ated illegally, in coming at theſe Letters: yet ſtill the Letters were in fait ſtopped 
and opened; and are Evidences againſt the Priſoner, of the ſame Force exactly, as 
it They had been ſtopped legally, and in all due Form. Juſt as it is in another 
Caſe, Suppoſe a Perſon ſhould by Violence, without Authority; or by Warrant 


from a Juſtice of Peace; break into Another Man's Houſe, and ſeize in it Papers, 
Vor. III. 5g EY . 
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or any other Things, which ſhould be produced afterwards as Proofs of ſome 


great Crime againſt Him; the Priſoner would not be allowed in his Trial, to af 


by what Authority they were ſeized; or, to enter into Enquiries upon the Legality, 


or due Form of the Warrant by which it was done: But if He could prove tliat 
theſe Things were not ſeized in his Poſſe Non, this would juſtly be allowed; ang 


this only would be judged neceſſary to his Defence, Nothing farther than this, 
in ſuch Caſe, can be Eſſential io Fuftice ; which muſt be rendered precarious, and 
even ridiculous, if every Individual Enquiry which a Priſoner can invent, to aſperſe 


Others, inſtead of clearing the Difficulty in Que/on, can come to be made à 


Neceſſary Branch of it. 
As to the Counſel for the Bill, no doubt They wete allowed to aſk their 


Queſtions, and examine Evidences, without declaring to the Houſe the End aimed 


at, in Every Individual Queſtjon ; becauſe the Nature of Trials requires this Me. 


thod of Proceeding, that the ſumming up, and applying the Evidence come in 


Order 14. But the ſame was allowed the P/ iſoner likewiſe ; and I will add, 


within the ſame Bounds too. For if the Counſel againſt Him were never fopped 
in their Enquiries, it was becauſe their Enquiries were always within due Limits, 


and reſtrained to the Fafts before the Houſe, upon which the Judgement was to 
rely: and if it had been otherwiſe, and They had launched out into P. iſquifitions 


about the Rules and Methods of carrying on publick Affairs, in the Secretaries Office, 


or the Poſt-office ; I do not doubt, They would not have been permitted to have 
gone on, but called is with ſome Severity, to keep ſtrictly to the Point be- 


fore them. 


In a Word, As it was allowed that the Fudgement of the Lord was to depend 
much upon the Fact, whether theſe Leiters were TRULY fopped and opened at 


the Office, or not; and as no Stop was put to the Priſoner's Enquiries, till after the 


Clerks had given their Evidence upon Oath, as to this Fact, and been queſtioned 
upon it; nor till He wandered to thoſe Circumſtances, which did not at all alter 
bis Concern in it; and as A Lords were ſtill at Liberty to judge whether Ful! 
Proof had been given of this Fact, or not: Certainly, Nothing can be imputed 
to this Reſolution, but what was for the Honour of the Lords who made it; That 
in it They ſhewed the Concern due to the Safety of the Publick, and the Juice 
due to the Priſoner, at the ſame time; and that They gave Him, in the preſent 
Point, all the Indulgence neceflary to the clearing Himſelf; and ſtopped Him in 
Nothing, but either a Wantonneſs of Queſtions, wholly impertinent; or a Deſigned 
| Attempt of aſperſing Ozhers, rather than clearing Himſelf. 

The next Complaint is much of the ſame Nature, p. 4.—viz. « The not ſuffering a 


Perſon, who had been atleaſt Ten Years out of the Secretary'sOffice, to anſwer any Queſ- 


lions, about Matters which came to his Knowledge by means of having been in that Office.” — 


This again is thus far true, that Mr. Levis (who had been Secretary under the laſt 


| Admin iſtration of the late Queen's Reign) being called to the Bar by the Priſoner, 

and aſked a Queſtion; it was judged by the Houſe, that a Gentleman who had been 
in a Po of ſuch Importahce to the Szate, ought not to give an Account of 

| Matters which came to his Knowledge by his having been intruſted with Bufinels | 


of the higheſt Nature; and which, being ſo long ago paſt, could not directly, 
or in any degree, affect the Priſoner s preſent Guilt or Innocence, with regard to 


the Treaſon laid to his Charge. But, leſt the Reader ſhould think this Complaint 
of greater Importance than it was, I will acquaint Him, that the Whole of the 
Priſoner's Deſign here, appeared to be no more than to prove that /yme Perſons 
Hand-writing had been exactly imitated by Others. Accordingly, He aſked Mr. 


Lewis this weighty Weſtion, WW bether he 4⁴ not once know a Per fon (naming his) 
| Name 


new 


5 
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Name) who Was very exact at this Imitation? And it was very remarkable that, 

"© after the Reſolution of the Houſe was declared to Mr. Lew/s, He took upon Him 

3 to tell the Lords a long Story of what had paſſed, and what He had ſeen of This, 
when He was in the Secretary's Ofice ; and that the Lords (fo much complained 1 
of) had the Patience to hear their own Order broke, as ſoon as it was made; and | 
Herred Him to anſwer, at full Length, about this very Matter, which came to 
his Knowledge by his having been in that Office; and to give a tedious, and to 
the Cauſe in Hand an 1mpertinent, Account of the Dexterity of a Man in imitat- 
ing Hands, who Himſelf had been dead many Years ago. 

What the End of the Priſoner could be in all this, unleſs to ſhew his Unwea- 
riedneſs and Sagacity in aſking Rugftrons, One can hardly imagine. For no 
Letters pretended to be in the Prifoner*s own Hand, were now laid to his Charge. 
And as for Mr. Kelly; neither He nor his Mitneſſes would allow any fort of Si- 
Titude to Mr. Kelly's Hand-writing, in thoſe charged upon Him: Nor did He 
accuſe the Adminiſtration, or any employed by Them, of any Initation of his 
| Hand-wwriting. And I preſume, had it been otherwiſe, it would have made but 
a poor Appearance of Argument, for the Priſoner to have urged, There was a 
Man alive, above Ten Years ago, that Mr. Lewis employed to imitate a Gentle- 
man's Hand; (for that was what Mr. L. teſtified concerning Himſelf ;) therefore, 
there is One now employed by Others to the ſame purpoſe :” Or thus, «© There is 
a Poſſibility of imitating exactly the Hand-writing of Perſons ; therefore, the Letters 
now in Queſtion were all forged in the exact Reſemblance of Mr. Kelly's Hand:” 
= Or thus, There has been Forgery in theſe Affairs ſometimes; therefore, there is 
YH Forgery in them always.” This Way of Arguing would, I believe, have been 
E accounted very miſchievous to Truth and Juſlice in all Courts; as ſerving only to 
deſtroy all Moral Certainty, by virtue of a bare Poſſibility of Error; and to invas 
lidate all Tmony in many very important Queſtions relating to the Rights and * 
Properties of Mankind. And beſides, it muſt have ended to the Prejudice of the 
Priſoner Himſelf; and his Friend Mr. Kelly. For, as this Allegation muſt go upon 
a tacit Suppoſition that the Three Letters charged upon Mr. K. as His Hand- 
writing, were forged in exact Imitation of it; This, unleſs ſome Proof could be „ 
added of the Fact, could not but have led his Judges, from this expreſs Allows | 1 
ance that they were exadtly lite his Hand, to believe them really to be his Hand. | 
writing. And indeed, This I take to be the Reaſon why no Manner of Uſe was 
made, either by Mr. Kelly, or by the late Bi/bop Himſelf, of this pretended great 
Art of counterfeiting Hands ; or of all the ſeveral grave Queſtions aſked, and important 
Hints given, upon that Subje. For all ended, without a Word of Application to 
the preſent Caſe. | 


BRITANNICUS, 
KKK KKK 

PHE Fifth Complaint, made by the late Biſhop of Rocheſter, relating to his 
; 1 Treatment in the Houſe of Lords, is, The Reading Examinations neither dated, 
) ſigned, nor ſworn to, p. 4. This is expreſſed fo, as to lead the Reader to imagine 
that there were ſeveral Papers of this ſort read at his Trial: whereas there was 
e but One that can be here meant. This was the Examination, or rather Con- 
s 


feſſon, of Neynoe ; drawn out of Three other Papers; read ſwwice to Neynoe, diſ- 


tinctly Sentence by Sentence, at the Commuttce of Counſel; and owned, every 


Word 
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Word of it, by Him to be True before the Lords of the Committee, who all atteſtsq 
it: not indeed, / gned or ſeuorn to, for this Reaſon, alone, becauſe He pretendeq 
to be at that Time preparing a more full and perfect Confeſſion, which He would 
both /ign and ſwear to. But, I muſt here refer the Reader to the Remarks upon 
Mr. Kelly's Speech, relating to Neynoe : and to what mult ſoon follow, when! 
come to that Part of the late Bifhop's Defence, in which He ſets Himſelf to in. 
validate this Evidence, But as to the Reading this Paper at the opening of the 
Trial, it is enough to obſerve that it was not read with any falſe or deceitful Ap. 
pearances added to it; but on each Side, underſtood and allowed to be accom. 
panied with the ſame Circumſtances ; to be the Paper of a Man now dead, not 
ſigned, not ſworn to; and the like: and, (what {till more ſhews the little Groung 
there was for this Complaint) that it was permitted to the Priſoner, in his De. 
Fence, to read the Three former Papers of Neynoe's, though neither figned nor ſworn 
20; in order to make what Obſervations from Them He thought proper, to in- 
| validate the Force of this Fourth Paper, upon which alone his 3 laid any 
Streſs. | 
The next Complaint i is, Reading Letter ſuppoſed 70 be Criminal, ori in s another 
Re Man' s Hand, and ſuppoſed to be dictated by the Priſoner, without offering any Proof 
that He either dictated them, or was privy to them, p. 4. This Complaint i is ex- 
preſſed with ſome Obſcurty. One of the Learned Counſel for the Bill, in his Reply, 
ſeems to underſtand it, as a Complaint that no Proof had been given of his having 
had the leaſt Concern in the freaſonable Letters writ in Mr. Kelly's Hand. But 
I preſume, the Priſoner would have been ſo far from complaining of This, as an 
| Inſtance of Unjuft Treatment; that He would have been zhankful for it, as an Ir. 
ance of the Fuftice, or Blindneſs, of his Profecutors ; and that He 5 not have 
put it into the Catalogue of his Complaints, but of his J riumphs, es, the 
- Complaint is not that NO ſufficient Proof had been actually made 33 the 
Trial ; but that No Progf at all had been offered; which mulſt refer only to the 
Time of reading the Letters. And therefore, As He is in this Place complaining, 
not of the Weakneſs of the Evidence produced; but of ſeveral Inftances of Unjuf 
Treatment ; J ſuppoſe, He muſt intend by This, that theſe Criminal Letters had 
been read in ſupport of an Accuſation againſt Him, without a previous Proof that 
He had either dictated them, or was privy to them; and that his Meaning was 
to lay it down, That there ought to be a Proof made of a Priſoner's Concern in 
any Letters, BEFORE ſuch Letters are read againſt Him. In the former 
Senſe, Mr. Wearg very well obſerves, That this Complaint begs the 2ueſtion en- 
| tirely, upon the whole Trial; and ſuppoſes No Proof given, through the Courſe | 
of it, of what was the only Point of any great Importance againſt the Priſoner: 


and therefore, is too abſurd to be ſuppoſed to be the Meaning of it from One, who 


in his following Defence directly {ets Himſelf to anſwer the Frog alleged for 
that very Point. 
In the /atter Senſe, lick yet muſt be the true one) the Complaint i Is ſrivolow, 
1 own, to a degree almoſt of Ab/urdiry. For of what Importance is it to the 
Innocence, or Guilt, of a Priſoner, whether the ſuppoſed Proofs of his Concern in 
| Treaſonable Letters, are made before the Letters are read, or after? The Proſe- 
cutors of the Charge read thoſe Letters, under a double Conſideration : as Letters 
which manifeſtly proved in general a Conſpiracy on foot; and as Letters which 
They ſhould, in the Courſe of the Trial, bring Evidence to prove to have been 
dictated to Mr. Kelly by the Priſoner. And ſince it could not affect either the 

| Method, or Clearneſs, of the Priſoner's Defence, whether They produced their 
Evidences of this 1 N before the W the Letters, or after ; No 


iger 
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Injuftice, or Hardſhip, could poſſibly be done to Him in this Caſe: and therefore, 


no Ground given Him for the leaſt Complaint. On the other Hand, It may be 


| ſuppoſed very right, on many Accounts, for the Proſecutors to chuſe the Method 


of Proceeding They did; particularly, beeauſe Some of the Proofs of a Perſon's 
Concern in any Letters, often ariſe from the Internal Characters of them; from 
ſome Expreſſions, or Circumſtances, contained in them, which help to fix them 
upon Him ; which ſort of Proofs cannot ariſe but after the reading and conſider- 
ing the Letters: and becauſe, in the other Method, the Evidence upon the whole, 
muſt have lain in a leſs compact and methodical Compaſs; and its ſeveral Parts 
have been much more digjointed and diſperſed from one another, I ſhould not at 
all wonder therefore, at the Priſoner's wiſhing the Counſel had taken a leſs effectual 


Method than They did: but I ſhould indeed, wonder at His making their Pra- 


Int Conduct the Subject of a Complaint, if I had not learnt that a very Meal De- 
»nce from a Real Accuſation, ſometimes ſeems to be helped out even by a J/eaker 


_ Complaint of any pretended Hardſhip ; becauſe the Paſſions of Many make Them 
much more attentive to the One, than regardful of the Ozher. 


The next Complaint of the Priſoner is, Not allowing Him Copies of the Decy- 
phered Letters, (though petitioned for, ) till the Trial was ſo far advanced, and Ile 
fo employed and weakened by it, that He had not ſufficient Time io conſider them, p. 4. 
But in this Complaint, I mult freely ſay, I know not whether moſt to admire the 


3 * Artfulneſs of one Part of it; or the Falſbood of the Whole: Both of them little 
becoming the Character of Him who made it! The Arifulneſs lies in the Choice of 


Mords which, literally taken, cannot be ſaid to ſignify an Untruth; but yet which 
deceive and impoſe upon the Reader, as much as if They did, by giving Him a 


Notion of the Thing as diſtant from the Reality of it, as Falſhood is from Truth, 

min the firſt place, That the Priſoner aſked for the Original Decyphered Letters 

| themſelves to be put into his Hands, in order to examine the Truth of the Inter- 

pretation put upon them by the Decypherers; is, I believe, true. Whether He 
aſked for Copies of them, at firſt, I am not certain. If He did, then this firſt 
Part of his Allegation 1s literally true, That He aſked for Copies of thoſe Letters. 

But in the next Place, that Copies of them were not a/lowed Him, 71! the Trial 


was ſo far advanced, and He ſo weakened by it, that He had not ſufficient Time 10 
confider them, is at beſt a Groſs Prevarication, and unworthy Miſrepreſentation ; 
which cannot do Him not his Cauſe any Service, proportionable to the Miſchief 
and Scandal, the Detedlion of ſuch Low Art muſt bring along with it. The Fa# 
was thus. The Priſoner Himſelf (I remember it very well, becauſe the Aire 


and Manner of his ſpeaking made an Impreſſion upon Me;) He Himſelf ſtood up, 


and declared, in his uſual Tone, that He ſaw enough, by caſting his Eye upon 


the Decyphered Letters, as He ſtood at the Bar, to make Him confident They 


were not rightly interpreted. And, My Lords, (this was his very manner of Ex- 
preſſion) Let Me but have Copies of them this Evening; and I undertake, b' 


| Y 
« To-morrow Morning, Myſelf to demonſtrate to You, that they are falſely de- 
* cyphered.” Upon this immediately, Copzes (true undoubted Copres, to his own 


and his Counſel's entire Satisfaction) were ordered to be delivered to Him. They 
were ſo: and He had not only his own Great Hill in that Art of writing in 
Cyphers to have recourſe to; (which He really was ſo free as to own, and ſhew 
Himſelf in ſome degree a Maſter of;) but he had en in Town with Him, a 
Perſon from Oxford, very learned in the Art, and who without doubt was ready, 
as it was his Duty to be, to give Him all the Aſſiſtance which his Sill and Labour 


could afford Him. But what became of this great. Boaſt? The next Mornin 
came; and the whole Day paſt, and the Houſe heard nothing of the Decyphered 
Opinion neoprene | | 


Letters: 
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| Letters: only at the Cloſe of it, (or of the next, I cannot exactly remember which, ) 
One of the Priſoner's Counſel let the Lords know, that They ſhould go upon that 
Subject, the next Morning. The next Morning came, and the ſame Counſel ac- 
quainted the Houſe, That the Biſhop would not give their Lordſbips any Trouble 
upon that Head; but reſt Himſelf upon the general Obſervations formerly made at 
the Bar, when the Decypherers were there. So that, You ſee, the Priſoner had 
the Copies of thoſe Letters, a Day and a Night (at leaſt) longer than He Himfelf 
had aſſured the Houſe, was neceflary to his own ſhewing the Miftakes of the 
Decypherers in interpreting them; that the doing this efe#ually did not depend 
upon his own Abilities, or at all fail by the Length of the Trial weakening Him; 
but depended upon a much more Sk/ful Man in that Art, who was all the whi le 
aſſiſting Him, and could have found out theſe manifeſt Miſtakes, if there had been 
any; and conſequently , that This Complaint at once is a manifeſt Argument of 
his own Infincerity, and leads to an authentick Teftimony to the Truth of the Decy- 
phering. It is made by One, who at the Time of making it knew it to be Ground. 
ts; and dreſſed it up in Falſe Colours: and it ends in this, That the moſt Heil fal 
Man He could ſummon was not able to ug One Error 1 in the e 
worth mentioning to the Houſe, 
Before I leave this Subject, I will add one Obſervation more, vis. That this fame 
Complaint will itſelf furniſh a Proef that the Art of Decyphering is not of that 
Uncertain Deceitful and Precarious Nature, that ſome Perſons were willing to 
make it, whilſt the Fate of the Priſoner depended in any Meaſure upon it. He 
_ Himſelf aſſured the Houſe, that He ſaw ſo much into thoſe Letters, that He could 
undertake Himſelf to demonſtrate their being falſly decyphered. And this ſubſe- 
quent Complaint goes upon this Suppofition, that, if He had had Copies of them 
earlier in the Trial, He could have done it. All this amounts to a plain Ac- 
a knowledgment that there are Rules belonging to that Art, which have a Certain 
in them, though neglected or tranſgreſſed by Some in their Operations. Juſt as it 
is in Arithmetick. No One can undertake to ſhew the Errors of Another in any 
Arithmetical Operation, without ſuppoſing there are Rules belonging to that Art, 
which are in themſelves Certain, though tranſgreſſed by particular Perſons. Nor 
is this ever eſteemed any Refle&ion upon the Art itſelf; but only upon Thoſe who 
Profeſs i it, and fail in their Application of its Rules. This will help to ſhew 
Us, in what Senſe the Art of Decyphering may be ſaid to be Uncertain or Deceit- 
Ful, viz. ſolely, as it is profeſſed and exerciſed by fallible Men, who through 
haſte, or inadvertency, may err in their Operations in that Art, as well as in 
Arithmetick; but not conſidered in itſelf, as it is founded upon numerous Rules 
and Methods, which, when applied by different Perſons, and in repeated Trials, 
cannot all be ſuppoſed ever to coincide and centre in a Senſe which is not the Real 
Senſe of the Writer. Accordingly, Both the Decypherers, employed by the Ad- 
_ miniſtration, (who had at a great Diſtance from One Another agreed in the ſame 
Senſe of the Cyphers uſed in theſe Letters,) did declare that They looked upon the 
Art as having a Certainty in it, which might in ſome Senſe be called Mathematica! 
 Certainty: They had for many Years tried it, by the Rules They had laid down, 
and it had always anſwered : That They had undergone Multitudes of Tr:a/s, 
to convince Themſelves and Others, and that They had all ended to their Satil- 
faction, and in the Diſcovery of the very Key by which thoſe Cyphers deſigned to 
prove their Skill were formed, and acknowledged fo to be by Thoſe who formed 
them. Nor did the Priſoner Himſelf, at laſt infiſt upon the Uncertainty of the 
Art: Nor had his own Decypherer ſo little Judgement as to furniſh any Argument 
to that Purpoſe. He would have proved the Letters falſely decyphered, if He 


could, 


. 
-Y 
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could. But if He had done this, He would only have ſhewn Himſelf a greater 


Artif! than Thoſe on the other Side: and This (as in the Caſe of Arithmetical 
Operations) WOU Id have been to the Glory, and not the Diminution, of the Art 


itſelf. | . 

| have thought it proper to ſay thus much, becauſe 2578 Point has been much 
miſrepreſented, eſpecially by the Advocates for the Priſoner without Doors; who 
have falſly laid it upon the Decypherers themſelves, That They allowed their A 


to be Decertful and Uncertain; whereas Neither of Them allowed any thing, but 
that there might be an Error committed by Themſelves, in their firft Trials, 
BP - yhich itſelf is corrected afterwards by their own Rules. Thus Mr. Willes candid- 
wp acknowledged that He had miſtaken Two Words, (Care for Concern, and provide 
ber procure, or the contrary) but S much to the fame Senſe. But this did not 
make Him accuſe the Art itſelf of being Uncertain and Deceitful. And that the 


mere poſſebility of Miſtake is no Argument againſt the Te/ttmony given upon Oath, in 


Courts of Judicature, by Perfons 1killed in this Art, and allowed to be canvaſſed by 
Others profeſſing the ſame Art, is plain, becauſe this Argument if allowed, would 
| tend to deſtroy all THimony of Witneſſes, founded even upon their Senſes of Seeing 
and Hearing: For theſe Senſes may be proved, by a thouſand Inſtances, to have 
= been frequently and groſsly deceived; and therefore, not infallible ; and there- 
W fore, not to be depended on. Such Reaſonngs are utterly inconſiſtent with the 
= Jell-being of Humane Society. But as for the wretched Miſrepreſentations of this, 


and every other Part of this Trial, in Papers without Doors, One cannot long 


wonder at them, when One ſees, in the ſame Papers, all the Laws of God and 
Man violated every Day, rather than Treaſon ſhall not be vindicated; and the 


faithfulleſt Servants and Friends to their King and Country, beyond all Example, 
and without all Truth, abuſed and expoſed to popular Rage. 


3 | The 1% Complaint is, The not allowing the Priſoner to read out of the Collection 
W of Papers before the Houſe, any Part of them, in order to diſcharge Himſelf, but 


what had been read by the Clerks, To which I ſhall only fay, It is in part falſe, 


3 and in the whole entirely groundleſs. Falſe, becauſe He was permitted to read 
| ſeveral of thoſe Papers, which were not read on the other Side; particularly, the 


Three firſt Examinations of Neynoe, the Papers taken in Neynoe's Pocket,—the 


| Certificate of the Surgeon ſent over by Mr. Crawford: and Falſe again, becauſe He 

was told, He might read any of thoſe Papers, which He could think neceflary to 
his Defence from the Charge which was actually laid againſt Him: and Groundleſs, 
becauſe He was only refuſed the reading of One Paper, upon his own Ack- 


nowledgment that He deſired it in order to raiſe an Oꝭjection, or make his Defence, 


NOT againſt what the Bill, or the Counſel for the Bill, had at all laid to his 


Charge ; but againſt quite Another Point, not in the leaſt inſiſted on, or urged 


againſt Him. Let the World judge, whether This were hard or unjuſt, to 
keep the Priſoner to the Charge which was made againſt Him, and not to ſuffer 


Him at his own Pleaſure to wander to a Charge that was not made againſt Him: 
that is, to allow Him every thing neceſſary for his Defence againſt the Former, 
which was the only Point of Concern to Him; and only to debar Him from 
abuſing the Patience of his Judges with what was of no more Importance to the 


Bill, than if He had deſired to read Proofs of his being a Proteſtant Biſhop, or any 
the moſt diſtant Point imaginable. 


We are now come to an End of his Complaints, by which He intended to enter 


into the Compaſſion, not ſo much of his Judges, who knew how groundleſs 


They were, as of the World afterwards. I have been the more particular in 
| conſidering 
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conſidering Them, becauſe They are apt to move, more than Argument is to con- 
vince: and becauſe, it is much more fit His Judges ſhould be zu/tified in what 
They did right, than that He ſhould be pitied for what He repreſents Wrong ; 
and laſtly, becauſe Thoſe Excellent Arguments, now in Print, in Anſwer to the 
Priſoner's Speech, do hardly at all concern Themſerves with the Complaining Part 
of 1 it. 


BRITANNICUS, 
e beben 
LET T ER XLVI. 


Lonpon Donna, Auguſt 10, 1723. 


8¹ NCE the Writing of my laſt, Mr. Wynne's Defence of the late Bi jſhop of 
Rocheſter is come to my Hands. And finding that in Pp. 17, He ſets Him- 


ſelf to me the Evidence againſt his Client, taken from the Art of Decypher- 
ing, of which I ſaid a good deal in ht Paper; I thought myſelf obliged not to 


paſs over what He alledges, upon a Subject, J had undertaken to conſider; though 
in Truth He only touches upon it very ſlightly and tenderly. He begins his A 
gument with a Name of very great Authority, Dr. Wallis, (ſays He) who is 


c allowed to be the Father of the Science (ſuch as it is) and was the Wonder and 


Envy of all Foreigners, directly owns that the Whole was built upon Conjece 


4 tyres, and He that had the beft Gueſs, was the beſt Arif, Such, my 79-24 


« is the Science of Decyphering. And from ſuch Uncertain and Conjectural 
40 Premiſſes, what Certain Concluſion can be drawn: And it is plain Mr. #/:lles 


« js not ſo infallible as He pretends to be, by that Number of Paſſages not yet de- | 
«6 cyphered. After which He n/muates ſomething againſt its being allowed as 
But this way of Repreſentation i is not at all exact. Dr. 


Evidence in any Trial. 
' Wallis was a very Great Man in all reſpects, and a very great Maſter of Decypher- 


mg; but never could be thought to be the Father of an Art, which was in Being 


He knew it, and had experienced the 
Truth of it, in Multitude of Important Trials, too well, to ſay that the hole 
was built upon Conjecture; in any ſuch Senſe, as would repreſent it a mere Ima- 


many Hundred Years before He was born. 


ginary, Slight, Deceitful Art. In another Senſe, it may indeed be juſtly ſaid to 
be founded upon Conjerure; as the Firft Trial of an Artift to find out the Key to 
a Cypher, may be called Conjectures, or Gueſs; which Conjecture He tries by his 
Rules, applied to the whole Writing, and does not receive it as Truth, conſidered 
as his. Conjecture, but only as it "ſhall be found to anſwer exactly i in all reſpects, ap- 


plied according to the Rules of his Art. If it does not ſo anſwer, He has recourſe 


to Another and New Conjecture, till He meets with One that does; or till He 
finds by the ſame Art the Diſcovery to be impoſſible. But indeed, the M hole of 
this is a Satire upon Dr. Wallis, under the Pretence of a Complement. For He little 
deſerved to be ſtiled the Wonder, or Envy of Foreigners, or the Admiration of his 


own Countrymen, if He could ſpend ſo many weary Hours of hard Study, in an 


Art, which He Himſelf, according to Mr. V. muſt have eſteemed ſo contempti- 


ble, as to be unworthy of a iſe Man; and in aſſiſting the Sate in Diſcoverits, 


which it muſt have been Unworthy of a Good and Honeſt Man to have done, 
if He had thought them founded upon ug but Vain * and Un- 
certainty. 


With 


--Y 
_ 
_ OI F 
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With the ſame Juſtice, Mr. Wynne repreſents Mr. Willes, as pretending to be 
Tufallible: Whereas, on the contrary, He had owned, that it was poſſible for Hin 
ſelf to err; but this, without diſgracing the Art itſelf, as an Uncertain, Deceit- 
ful Art. As to the Number of Paſſages {till left undecypbered, (by which Expreſ- 
ſion, a Common Reader would imagine ſome important Deſect to be meant ;) Let 
Any One but look into the Report, and particularly upon the Three Treaſon- 
able Letters in queſtion, and He will ſee preſently, by the Szrokes made where the 
* Undecyphered Words were, of how ſmall Account, as to the [7 hole, thoſe are. 
WE Bur, as far as the preſent Objection againſt the Art is concerned, This is not the 
WS jcaſt Proof of the Uncertainty of it. This ſhews indeed, that there are Cyphers, 
which come ſo ſeldom over in the Correſpondence, or are fo artfully framed, that 
the_Decypherer could not be pqſitive what They ſignified ; though in this Caſe, 
4 He w well ſatisfied what They probably meant. And Who ever denied this? 
EE Nay, Who ever denied that it is poſſible to frame even an Entire Correſpondence in 
—_ Cyphers, which ſhall not be detected? But this does not ſhew, that the Art of a 
particular Man, as far as it reaches and profeſſes to go, is Uncertarn or Deceitful ; 

no more than it would prove Mathematical or Aſtronomical Knowledge, as far as 
it reaches, to be Deceitful and Uncertain, to alledge that there are ſome Things (till 
= out of the Reach of the greateſt eee, and 3 of this or former 
Ages. | 
8 Bat 1 would not hank] it thought, from my uſi ing the Inflances of Kübel or 
= Mathematicks, that I put the Art of Decyphering exactly in the ſame Rank. I have 
= only made uſe of Them, to ſhew the Frivolouſneſs of the Objeions made againſt 
that Certainty in it, which 1 it is reaſonable, and agreeable to all other Maxims, in 
 Afairs and Trials relating to Humane Society, to receive, and acquieſce in, as a 
ſufficient Ground of Judicial Proceedings; unleſs overturned by contrary Evidence, 
or contradictory Circumſtances. And I will add one Obſervation, which I ſhould 
hope might have ſome Weight, viz. That if the Art of Decypbering be judged 
to have ſo little of Certainty in it, (when duly applied and examined,) as to make 
it Unjuſt and Unrighteous to build any thing upon it in Judicial Proceedings; then, 
Every Government, and Every Civil Society in the World, muſt of Neceſſity be 
undone, without any Remedy to be had from all the Be, Laws, which the 
Miſeſt Heads could contrive, or put in Execution. The Reaſon is plain: be- 
cauſe, upon this Suppoſition, All Traitors and Conſpirators might ſecurely carry on 
the Worſt of their Deſigns, by enjoying the Benefit amongſt Themſelves of a 
Correſpondence in Cyphers ; whilſt the Government that is to be deſtroyed by it ſhall 
have no Poſſibility of acting, till the Blow is ſtruck, without tranſgreſſing the 
Rules of Juſtice; if it be Unjuft to take That for the Meaning of Letters in Cypher, 
which ſeveral Perſons moſt {killed in the Art of Decyphering ſhall agree, after 
repeated Trials, to be the Senſe of them. And it being abſurd to ſuppoſe that the 
Caſe of Society and Government can be left in ſuch Unhappineſs, that there ſhall 


not be, in the Nature and Reaſon of the Thing, a Security for it againſt the 
f Rum of 7. reaſon ; ; it mult therefore be true, that a Government is juſtified in hav- 
1 ing Recourſe to the only Method of detecting Treaſon under the Covert of Cypher; 
$ and that ht. Method is as juſt and well-founded, as it is uſeful, and abſolutely ne- 
n ceſary. This Conſideration has made Me the longer upon this Subject; becauſe 
[= if this ſort of Evidence be exploded, there is an End of all Hope of Safety to any 
„ Government in the World. 

, Before I wholly leave the Head of the late Bj i/hop's Complaints, I muſt not omit 
3 what He alledges at the End of them, as an aggravating Circumſtance of all theſe 
5 Hardſhips laid upon Him by his Judges; and at the lame time, as a great Incon- 

bl Yau, III. 


XX Aſtency 
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fiftency in the Conduct of his Proſecutors, and the Counſel for the Bill. « And | : 


4 all this (fays He) in a Proceeding, where the Counſel for the Bill profeſs They 
« have no Legal Evidence, and that They are not to be confined to the Rules 00 
« any Court of Law or Equity ; though, as often as it is for their Service, They 
« conſtantly ſhelter Themſelves under thoſe Rules.“ How true it is that 15 

Counſel allowed that 7 hey had no Legal Evidence, We ſhall ſee when We come 
to the Remarks upon this Method of Proceeding : where We ſhall find, in what 
prticular Senſe One of the Counſel did allow This, whilſt the Other expreſsly and 
juſtly affirmed the Evidence to be Legal, in the Place where it was produced. 
That in the Matter of Evidence before the Legiſlature, They ought not to be con. 
fined to the Rules of Inferior Courts, will come likewiſe there to be conſidered, 
According to this Maxim, I have heretofore ſhewn, in Anſwer to his Complaints, 

that the ſame (or greater) Latitude was indulged to the Priſoner, which was al. 
| lowed to the Counſel for the Bill; free from the Reſtraints uſed in Inferior Courts, 
and bounded only within the Limits of the particular Charge laid againſt Him, 

to which He was indeed, in ſome meaſure, confined ; * not ſo Rnaly,: as in 
Juſtice He might, and ought to have been. 

I ſhall only now ſpeak one Word upon that ſuppoſed bouncy here mentioned, 
and to my great Wonder, often in the Courſe of the Trial objected to the Counſel 
for the Bill, as if They unfairly took the Privilege of going into the Methods of 
the Cour is below, whenever it made againft the Priſoner ; and of rejecting the 
ſame Methods, whenever They could be to his Advantage. Whereas the Cafe 

Was nothing like this; and their Argument upon this Head juſt, and of quite 
another Frame. In the Proceſs of the Trial it was often objected to the Coun el, 
that the Methods taken by Them would not be allowed in the Inferior Courts of 
Weſtminfler-Hall. The Anſwer was juſt and natural. We allow this. But We 

are now in a Place, where all Kinds of Evidence have a Right to be produced ; and 
where We are not at all confined by Rules framed for Other Places; but by Reaſon, 

and Common Fuſtice only.“ When, on the other Hand, the fans Objection hap- 
pened, in the Opinion of the Counſel, to be applied in a m; taken Inſtance; or 
when They could maintain that ſuch and ſuch Papers or Evidence would be re- 
ceived in Courts below; They had then a Right to argue unanſwerably, « This 
which We now offer would be received even in the Courts below ; confined as They 
are: much more ought it to be received in a Place, not confined by ſuch Rules.” 

No Two Propoſitions certainly can be more Conffent than theſe Two. „ We 
have a Right to produce This or That Evidence before the Parliament, though the 

Parliament itſelf, or Cuſtom, has for the Convenience and ſhortening of Trials, 

forbid Inferior Courts to receive it; becauſe We are not here tied up to thoſe Rules.” 

And again, „This or That Evidence certainly may of Right be produced before 

the Parliament, becauſe it would be allowed, even in an Inferior Court Which 
muſt be a good Argument, even to 7, hoſe Lords who were willing to confine Them- 

ſelves to the Rules below, as well as to Thoſe who were not; and therefore, very 
' proper to be made uſe of at Their Bar, when there was a Juſi Occaſion, And 
This was All the ſuppoſed Inconfifiency, all the heltring Themſelves under Cover of 
the Inferior Courts, that I could obſerve in the Counſel! for the Bill; with which 
the Priſoner yet thought it worth his while, though very unjuſtly, to 8 85 

Them. We are now coming to ſomething much more Material. 

According to the Diviſion I at firſt made of the (late) Biſpop of Rocheſter's De- 
fence into its ſeveral Parts; after his Complaints of Unjuſt and Hard Ulage at the 
Bar, next in order comes the Fourth, and indeed the Principal, Head of the 
Era; ; and that is, His State of the Charge youu Him, and his DIRECT 


40 «6 Defence 


the 
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« Defence of Himſelf in Anſwer to it,” I call it Direct, in Oppoſition to that 
jncirect Defence, taken from a Number of Probabilities urged againſt the General 
Imputation, which follows it, and will in its order, make another Head of Di 
courſe, 1 ſhould perhaps make ſome Apology for entring now upon a Province, in 
which the Arguments of Both the Learned Counſel for the Bill, and of a Right Re- 
derend Prelate, now publiſhed to the World, might. well appear to make every A:- 
tempt of this fort Unneceſſary, and almoſt Inexcuſable. But as I had begun my 


Deſign, before the Publick was happy in their Thoughts; and as all the ſeveral dif- 


fering Lights, in which ſo Important an Afair can be placed; may be of great 
Uſe to Different Perſons ; and as theſe Papers may, in the Nature of them, come 

into Multitudes of Common Hands to which All Others do not reach; I have per- 
ſuaded Myſelf not to interrupt my f/7 Defign of golng through Every Branch of 
the Speech, as it lies now before the World; and of contributing the little in my 
Power towards a Right Judgment concerning a Procedure, than which None ever 


was more miſrepreſented, or miſunderſtood, 


The Charge (ſays the late Biſhop) is divided into Two Heads. Fir, « That 7 


* traiterouſly conſulted and correſponded with divers Perſons, to raiſe an Inſur- 


« reftion, &c. in this Kingdom, to procure Foreign Forces to invade it, &c.“ p. 4. 


In Arſwer to this, He might well have ſpared all the Pains and Time He ſpends 


in obſerving that „the Counſel for the Bill had not attempted to prove Him at 
One Conſultation ; that there was nothing tending that Way, except the ex- 
FT ploded Story of the Burford Club, and two or three Hearſay Informations.” He 
might have ſpared his Hifory, how often, or how ſeldom He had ſeen ſuch and 
fuch Lords, whoſe Names were not ſo much as mentioned in his Cauſe: Nor need 
172 have told his Judges, when and where He met Sir H. Goring ; or what Pro- 
lion Sir H. deſigned any of his Sons for; or what Engagements He had en- 
eech into with Him, to get his Son upon the Foundation at Męfiminſter- School. 
\s 1\9thing leading to theſe Important Particulars, had been alledged by the Coun- 
fel 1zainſt Him; fo, if Any Other Perſon in the like Circumſtances had thus wan- 
dred from his Cauſe, except ſuch a Genius as He, who was already in poſſeſſion 


of a Great Name for Wit and Abilities; I am fully perſwaded, ſuch Digreſſious, 


void both of Uſe and Entertainment, would not have been accounted Arguments 


either of his Capacity or Dexterity: Nay, I believe I may ſay, would have been | 


numbered amongſt the Impertinencies of a Guilty Man. For there is but One Way 


| of ſolving ſuch Appearances, That an Innocent Man needs them not ; and that a 


Guilty Man only makes uſe of Them, in hopes of diverting his Judges, or his 


E Readers, from the Things of greater Importance which touch Him too cloſe in the 


Real Charge made againſt Him. It was to This, which the Counſel for the Bill 
had, with all their Might, applied Themſelves. They laid the Streſs of their 
Charge againſt the late Biſhop, upon his having employed Kelly in writing Trea- 


ſonable Letters; and the like. This when made out, They eſteemed ſufficient 


Evidence of his being engaged in the Defign and Conſpiracy charged upon Him, 
and mentioned in theſe very Letters, as a Thing in which Others had been con- 
cerned with Him. But They laid no Allegation againſt Him, of any particular 
Place, Time, and Company, for treaſonable Conſultations ; juſtly eſteeming Them— 
ſelves to have enough againſt Him, from Other Evidences, to prove Him Guilty of 


the Charge. And indeed, He ſeems, Himſelf, to be conſcious that He was here 


far out of bis V. ay, and only avoiding the Blow. For when He comes to the 
other Branch of it, He introduces it in theſe Words, „The next, and the only 
« Material Part of the Charge, is Correſponding abroad with the Pretender, &c.“ 
Let us therefore, at length, leave Digreſſions and Amuſements, in ſo w 


eighty a 
| Pont; 
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Point; and come cloſe to that Real Charge; upon the Evidence or Non- Evidence 
of which, the Guilt or Innocence of the Perſon condemned, as well as the Fuſtice or 
Injuftice of his Judges, muſt depend, in the Opinion of all Mankind. 758 will 
be the Subject of the next Paper. 

| BRITANNICUS, 


KKK ORR 
LETTER XLVn. Lonpon Jovzxar, Auguſt 17, 1723. 
F* p. 5, the late B hop of R. comes to what He rightly calls the only material 
Part of the Charge againſt Him. And this He opens in the following Man. 


ner. «4 The true State of this Part of My Charge, as well and as fully as I can 
4 recolle&, is this, (I will not in any degree diflemble before You :) 11t. That 


I did, the 20th of April 1722, diftate Three Letters, to Mr, Dillon, the late 


« Lord Mar, and the Pretender Himſelf, under the feigned Names of Chiver;, 
« Muſgrave, and Fackſon; to which Letters the Names of Jones, Illingion, and 
« 1378, were all by my Direction {ubſcribed.” This He makes One Branch of 


the Charge againſt Him; though it may indeed be in ſome Senſe called the 


Whole, being That u pon which his Innocence or Guilt muſt depend. And there. 
fore, I ſhall now conſider it as ſuch. The Fiyſ Step is, to fate it right: for] 


muſt take the Liberty to obſerve, that Some fort of Per ons never deceive You 
more, than when They make Profeſſions of not doing it; and never diſſemble leſs, 


than when They aſſure You, They will not diſſemble at all. Look carefully upon 


me, (fays the Man who deals in Legerdemain- tricks,) You ſee all is fair; and im- 
mediately, puts the greſeſt of all his Deceits upon You, Iwill not (ſays the Bi- 


ſhop) diſſemble the Force of the Charge: and immediately, before your Face, as 


| ſoon as He has fo ſaid, He fares it in a Manner the molt diſembling; and artful 
enough, till it is detected. The Charge, if You will believe Him, was, That 
He did, on the 20th of April, diate the forementioned Letters: Whereas, in truth, 
It was quite otherwiſe; and the Real Charge, if You will truſt Thoſe who made 
it, was, That He diclated Thoſe Three Letters, which were afterwards put into 
Cypbers, and dated April 20, and ſo ſent away. There is ſo great a Difference 
between theſe Two Propoſitions, that I do not wonder, an Accuſed Perſon ſhould 
chuſe That, (as the Charge) to which He was moſt ſure of giving an Anſwer. 


According to the former of them, He repreſents his Accy/ers as little better than 
Ideois, undertaking to prove the Fact of his having dictated thoſe Letters at ſuch 
a particular Time: which would have been the Aſurdeſt Attempt in the World, 


_ unleſs They had had the 7g%imony of Him to whom they were dictated; which 
They knew They had not. According to the latter, His Accuſers undertake to 


ſhew, that He did ſome Time or other, before the 2oth of April, dictate thoſe 


Letters; that He was the Perſon, in whoſe Name They were writ; and privy 
to the writing and ſending them; and therefore, guilty of this Correſpondence. 


In ſupport of Th:s Charge, as I have with ſtrict Juſtice ſtated it, I ſhall now 
put into Form the Evidence, or Proofs of it : and then, confider his Defence, and 
ſhew how little it affects the true Charge; or any other, than his Diſembled Falſe 
Repreſentation of it: adding at this Time only one ſhort natural Remark, That, 
as He who could give a ſufficient Anſwer to the Real Charge made againſt Him, 
needed not to have invented and framed a Falſe One; ſo, He who has taken Re- 


fuge, at the very Beginning, in a a Wrong State of the Charge, was conſcious He 
8 could 


2 
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could give no Anfaver to Ir, fairly and r1gh/ly Hated. The Arguments, as They 
appear to me, here follow. Mr. Kelly wrote theſe Three Letters, He wrote 
« them in the Perſon of the late Biſpop. Circumſtances in them deſeribe Him 
« to be the Perſon. The Names ſubſcribed are the fititious Names by which 
« the Biſhop was denoted in this Corr eſpondence. Mr. Kelly Was an Acquaintance, 
« and Friend of the Biſhop's. Therefore, the Guilt of the Correſpondence is 


5 juſtly fixt upon the Biſhop, as employing Mr. Kelly to write them.” That 


Mr. K. wrote theſe Letters is proved, not only from Milueſſes to his Hand-wwriting ; 
but (what is never to be evaded) from Kelly's calling at a Coffeehouſe Himſelf, for an 
Anſwer from abroad; and from his employing one Andrews to receive Anſewers ; | 
to which two Particulars He Himſelf has never pretended to give any Reply. 
That Mr. K. was an Acquaintance and Viſiter of the Biſhop, was proved and 
owned. Nay, It was acknowledged by the Biſbop that Mr. K. furniſhed Him 
with Beaver Stockings and Gloves: which not only proves an Acquaintance; but 


WS that the Biſhop was privy to his Foreign Fournies, in which He procured Him 


theſe Things. But He gave no Account at all, how He came to have this Free 
Correſpondence with a Young Nanjuror, who had deſerted his own 
turned Traveller for the Good of the Pretender's Cauſe. 

That the ſame Mr. Kelly did ſometimes write for the Biſhop, was plainly 
proved from a Letter, directed to one Mr. Dubois, found in the Biſhop's Houſe, in 
which it is expreſsly ſaid, That He had writ an Ar/wer to a Letter from Mr. 
Dubois; I N the Hand of Mr. Johnſon, which was the Name Mr. Kelly owned 
Himfelf to have aſſumed. By what Accident this Letter was not ſent, but kept; 
with the Seal of it broken in the Middle; does not appear: But the Fact is 
beyond diſpute, that ſuch a Leiler there was, written in a feigned odd Hand, 
with a fezw peculiar Letters like the Biſbop's; and ſealed with the ſame Seal with 
That of the Letter which was ſeized coming from Him at the Tower, That his 
Letter to Dubois was, in the Biſhop's own Opinion, a flrong Proof of his making 


Profeſſion, and 


uſe of Mr. Kelly as an Amanuenſis, was put beyond all diſpute with me by his own 


Way of anſwering to this Allegalion; and to the Identity of Seals upon this Letter 
to Dubois, and upon That from the Tower, which He owned to be his own 
Hand-writing, For We ſee, the Two Nueftions which pinch Him upon this Part 
of the Evidence, are theſe. 1. What Account is to be given of this Letter found 
in bis Houſe, in which Mention 1s made of his anſwering (not BY but) IN the 
Hand of Mr. Jobnſon? 2. What Account is to be given of the ſame Seal being 
upon a ſubſequent Letter, acknowledged to be the Biſhop's, which was upon 7% 
to Dubois? To the former Ditficulty, No Anſwer could be got from the Bibop, 
but, in a high Tone of Voice, —“ I know nothing of this Letter. They that 


„found it in my Houſe, can beſt. tell how it came there. Beſides, My Accuſers 


« have not known what to make of it. By the Commitiee of the Houſe of Com- 
** mens, it was ſuppoſed to be a Letter TO Me: Now, It is treated as a Letter 
„FROM Me. I know no ſuch Perſon as Dubois, or any One who went by 
„that Name:“ Which was the Subſtance of what He ſaid in his Speech; and 

afterwards in a more diſturbed Manner, when He had the Liberty to ſpeak again 


after the Counſel for the Bill had finiſhed their Replies. But, How abſurd all 


this is, I need not ſay ; or how little becoming either an honeſt, or an ingeni- 
ous Man. What! Miniſters forge a Letter for the Support of an Accuſation, and 
Bake it fo obſcure as This! and then, direct it to One, by a Name, not men- 
tioned in the whole Correſpondence beſides! and this, before They had deter- 
mined amongſt Themſelves, what Interpretation to put upon it! before They 
had reſolved what uſe to make of it! and then, convey it into his Houſe with the 

VOL. III. r Seal. 
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Seal broken! and, all this Time, the Letter not forged either in His or any other 


Perſon's proper Hand, throughout the Whole of it Theſe are Impoſſubiltties ut. 
terly incredible in the Way of Forgery ; and utterly deſtructive to the Cauſe of 
Him, who had the Vanity to think to put them upon his Judges. For the Ar. 
gument returns upon his own Head, unanſwerable. If the Miniſters did not forge 
this Letter; (which it 15 the higheſt Abſurdity to ſuppoſe, upon the foregoing 
Reaſons;) then, it was a Leiter really found in the Biſbop's Poſſeſſion; (which 
was likewiſe proved by the Oaths of Thoſe who ſeized it 3) and, if it was a Letter 


really found in his Cloſet, of which He can give no other Account ; and a Letter, 


with ſome few peculiar /iteral Reſemblances to his own Hand; We are juſtified in 


thinking it His own Letter: And, if it be Hrs own Letter, it proves to a Demon. 
ftration, that He ſometimes ſent Letters to his Correſpondents, (under Fictitiaus 


Names,) IN the Hand- -wwriting of Mr. Kelly, alias Johnſon. And conſequently, 


the Three Letters in queſtion being proved to be written by Mr. Kelly, and plainly 


in the B ſhop s Name ; This will be a great Proof that He was s truly ado 3 to 
the Biſbop in Theſe, as He had been in O/hers before. 
The ſecond Dijiculty was, Il hat Account could be given of the Identity of Seal; 


upon this Letter taken in his Houſe, and Another acknowledged to be his own, 
ſeized upon his Servant at the Tower ? What Account, do You aſk ! The ſame 


Anſwer ſerved here too; and it was thought cullicient: to cry out, Seals may be 


_ forged, to a great Nicety of Reſemblance; and therefore, this Seal upon the /af 
| Letter actually was forged in order to make the former Letter appear from the Seal 
to be the Biſhop's own Writing. 
Forgery, We fee, Miniſterial Porgery, is the Darling Topick ; and here ik 
ed, firſt to the Letter to Dubois found in the Ba ;/hop's Houſe; and then to the H 
being the ſame with That upon a Letter of his own. J his, We are now con- 
ſidering: Of which the leaſt I will fay is, That He was very unfortunate in 5575 
Evaſion. I muſt not tire the Reader with every thing He may find in other 
Places; but muſt here refer Him to what Mr. Reeve and Mr. Mearg have judi- 
ciouſly obſerved upon this Subject. I will only here make Two /hor! e een, 
The Firſt relates to the Judgment of the Engravers called to the Bar. Thoſe of 
that Profeſſion, who ſpake of making a perfe# Seal from an imperfect broken 


Impreſſion of a Letter, as a thing poſſible ; yet Themſelves ſpake with ſome Diffi- 


dence of it, as a Thing hardly paſible; very difficult; and ſometimes, as next to 
impoſſible to be done, ſo as to deceive a great and fhilful Arti. One of the 
Others, who declared it incredible that the perfect Seal which had been uſed upon 
the Letter taken at the Tower, could be formed from ſo broken an Impreſſion, as 
That upon the Letter to Dubois, was tried, by a very great Artiſt, brought by 


the adverſe Party, who made fix Impreſſions with differing Seals, with all his Dex- 


terity, in order to deceive Him: and, after a careful Examination, He anſwered 


ſo exactly, and fo truly, that the whole Houſe was really in an Amazement at the 


Exactneſs of his Skill. As far therefore as the Judgment of Arjfts in their ow 


Art is of Moment, it was infinitely more probable, (if not ſtrictly certain ) that 
the latter Seal could not be a, Forgery, than the contrary. 
But my other Obſervation is, That the late Biſhop Himſelf utterly deſtroyed his 


own Accufation of Forgery, which He would fix either upon the Minifry, or 


(which is, if poſſible, more monſtrous ) upon the Committee of the Houſe of Cam- 
mons who had the Leer to Dubois in their Cuftody, by his own Argument drawn 
from his Accuſers having varied in their Interpretation of this Letter to Dubois. 
For thus ſtands the Cafe. Finding this obſcure Letter open, with a broken Sea, 
in the Bi/bop's Cloſet, the Miniſters, and the Committee, both thought at firſt that 


it 
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it was a Letter TO the Biſbop; as it was very natural for Them to do, In this 


Opinion They were, even till after the Report of the H. of Commons was printed. 


Being of this Opinion, had They been diſpoſed to a IVicked Forgery; They 
would without doubt have forged ſomething, to have fupported their Opinion 
now printed concerning this Letter ; which would have been leſs liable to O- 
jeclion, than their varying from that Opinion about it. On the contrary, upon 
conſidering the Matter again, and comparing the Seals, They found, from the 
Similitude of the Impreſſions, as well as of a few peculiar Letters, that the Two 
Letters muſt both be from the ſame Perſon, who owned the /ame Seal. 
the careful Obſervation of the Seal, which made Them alter their f/ Conſecture 
about the Letter to Dubois. This is a natural and a fair Account. 


contrary Opinion to which They had declared publickly ; and which Opinion 


therefore, They could not be conceived to have, till the Seal upon the Letter 


from the Tower put it into their Minds, prepoſſe/t be fore by that other and contra? * 
Opinion— This is unnatural Nonſenſe, and Self- contradiction. And therefore, 


This Forgery is an impoſſible Suppofition ; the mere Invention of One who had 


nothing elſe to ſay : And therefore, He, who had nothing elſe to clear Himſelf . 
by, but ſuch an Abſurdity of a Fiction, muſt be the Mriter of that Leiter to 


Dubois: And conſequently, uſed to write to his Correſpondents, IN the Hand - Hh 
Mr. Kelly, who went by the Name of Johnſon. 


It being then certain, that Kelly, a Nonjuror, was a particular Aegina 


of the B i/hop's ; that He had formerly written Letters from his Mouth; and that 
theſe Three Letters in queſtion were his Hand-writing ; Nothing remains but to 
thew that the late Biſbop of R. is the Perſon to whom the fictitious Names of 
Jones, Hington, and the Number 1378, agree; and in whom All the Circum- 
ances in theſe Letters plainly centre; and conſequently, that He dictated them, 


or ordered the writing and ſending of them. The ſeveral Particulars which 


concur in the proving this, beyond any reaſonable Doubt, (and which the 


Reader will find at length in Mr. Rezve's Reply, p. 3, and 4,) may all be collect- 5 
ed into this one Argument. Whenever in theſe Letters, and throughout Kelly's 


Correſpondence, Jones, or Hlington, is deſcribed, as indiſpoſed, or in Pain; the 


| Biſbop of R. is proved to be indiſpoſed, and in Pain: When Jones, or Illingion, 


is under a Domeſtick Aftiction; the Biſhop of R's Miſe is dangeronſly ill: That 


Week, in which Mrs. Jones died, in the Correſpondence ; the ſame Week died the 


Biſhop's Fife at Bromley: Thole ſeveral Days, in which Jones, or Illmgton, is in 


the Correſpondence ſaid to be out of Town; on thoſe ſame Days, the Bi ſhop of R. is 
proved and acknowledged to be out of 7550 When Jones, or Illimgton, is ſaid to 


be in Town; on thoſe very Days of the Month and Meet, the B. of R. is proved 
to be in Town : When a little Dog was ſent over from abroad, for Jones, or 
Ilington 5 his Name Harlequin, and his Leg broke in the Journey; at that fame 
time, a Dog with that Name, and Accident, was ſent, and came to Mr. Kelly, 
which He Himſelf told his Friend Mrs. Barnes, (as: She profeſt over and over 


again, upon Oath,) was a Preſent to the B i/hop of R.; and agreeably to this, the 


Receipt of the Dog, and his Miſchance, and Illington's Concern for it, are ex- 
preſſed in other Parts of Kelly's Correſpondence : The Third Letter was writ in 
tie ſame Hand, and ſent abroad at the ſame time, under Cover to the ſame Perſon, 
with the —— Two : It deſcribes the Perſon dictating it, to diftate in Pain, and 
to be under ſome other melancholy Circumſtances; it is ſuperſcribed To Mr. Fackſon, 


Vine of che Names of the Pr ae in Plunkett's ant, and ſubſcribed by Figures, 


which 


It was 


Bur tor an 


5 Accuſed Man to cry out, No: They forged this Seal from the broken Impreſſion, 
in order to ſupport an Opinion, which Opinion They had not in Them; nay, the 
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which denote a Perſon whoſe Name or Title begins with an R: and whom no One 
can doubt to be the ſame with Jones and Illington, as being under the like C. 
cumſlances, at the ſame time. — The Induction therefore, from all theſe Particulars, 
is ſtrong.—The Perſon to whom not only One, but Every One, of theſe Circum- 
ſances does, at the ſame time, exactly agree, muſt be the Perſon who didtated 
theſe Letters, Now the Perſon in whom they ALL thus agree, is the late 
Biſhop of Rocheſter. And therefore, the late Biſhop of R. dictated theſe Letters 
to Mr. Kelly ; and conſequently, 1s guilty of this Treaſonable Correſpondence.” 
This is the Argument, in its feveral Branches, againſt Him, And as to theſe 
ſurpriſing Circumflances, which are the great Foundation of it, there is One Thin 

very remarkable, that He has Himſelf unhappily owned that They do Al ſo wonder. 


fully concur in Him, as to furniſh Him with an Argument, that His Adverſaries, 
having found out theſe Circumflances of Himſelf, his Family, and his Journeys, 
_ forged a Correſpondence which was, by Means of theſe Circumſtances, to be fixt upon 


Him. So conſcious was He Himſelf of the Strength of an Argument of his Guilt, 
brought from the Concurrence of ſo many odd and accidental Circumſtances, 1 
enter not into the Weakneſs of this Allegation, at preſent. I only now bring it, 


as an Achnowledgment, from his own Mouth, that He is very plainly, and very 
8 ſingularly, pointed out by this Coincidence of perſonal C:rcumftances ; upon which 

is founded (as we ſhall hereafter ſee, in Reply to his own CO and thoſe of his 
_ Counſel, )an 2 Proof of his Guilt. 


' BRITANNICUS, 


eee eker 


I. E T T E R XI vil. Loxpox Jovnnar, Anguſ 24, 1723. 


; I HAVE frated the Che againſt hs late Biſhop of Rocheſter, and laid befors 


the Reader the great Argument upon which it is founded, in the ſeveral parti- 
cular Branches of which it conſiſts. I will now conſider what He Himſelf has 


alledged, to invalidate or weaken that Argument. He begins his Defence againſt | 
the Charge, p. 5, at Bottom, with the Affair of the Three Letters of Apr. 20, in 


this Manner : „ That ifcould not be poſſible that I dated theſe Letters, has 


been made out to your Lordſhips, by ſuch a Coricurrence of Evidence, fo clear, 
full, and legal, as I perſwade myſelf can have left no doubt remaining.,—-A 
plain Matter of Fatt ſupported by ſuch Teſtimony, cannot be overthrown by 
little Guefles, and conſequential Surmiſes.“ He goes on to applaud his own 
Happinets in ſome peculiar Circumſtances, which made him capable of perform- 


ing that known Difficulty, of proving a Negative. « His being diſabled in his 


4 Chamber his being attended before and after hat Time, ſviz. Apr. 20.] by 
ſome of his Servants, and receiving frequent Meſſages from others Their 


« ayrecing Teſtimony, that no Stranger came near Him about that Time, and 


&« for ſome time before and after The Circumſtance of the - eſtminſler-ele Gion 
« enabled his ſeveral Servants to recollect the Time, and to furniſh a Proof of 


« his Innocence, and of the Inpꝗlſibility of the contrary.” Theſe are very big 
Words It is no leſs, we ſee, than the Impofſi tility of the Charge, which He 
maintains; ; and his Innocence relies upon no weaker a F a than Matters 
of Fact, ſupported by a ſurprizing Concurrence of full, legal Evidence: Which, 
if truly ſo, 1 own to be ſtronger than All Conſequential Surmizes, or a "Thouſand 


little Gueſſes though I muſt beg his Leave to obſerve, that the Ar ou ment of his 
Cut 
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Guilt is made up, neither of Surmizes, nor Gueſſes, but of a Number of coincident 
Circumſtances, which (morally ſpeaking) can centre but in One Man; and That 


One Man, in which they All centre, is Himſelf: which makes the Progf againit 
Him of the /ronge/t fort, and of quite a different Nature from Surmizes or 


Gueſſes- 3 

But let us now examine what He here ſays; and We ſhall find that ſuch as was 
bis own State of the Charge, ſuch is his Anſwer to it: the ſame Partality running 
through both. It pretends not to reach to the True Pojnt: nor indeed docs it 


reach ſo far as it pretends. For I ſhall ſhew, 1. That even according to his own 


falſe State of the Charge, and his partial undertaking to anſwer it, the Evidence 
of his Servants did not prove the Impgibi/ity of the Guilt, And, 2. That much 
leſs did Any thing, or Every thing that They ſaid, at all affect the Rea Charge 


made againſt Him by his Accuſers. As to the fir ft; (referring the Reader to the 


Particulars of his Evidence, as the Counſel for the Bill have collected and anſwered 
them,) I only make this One Remark. His principal Servant, and All his Ser- 


ants which He brought, (even to a Sable Boy, and his Wife's Nurſe,) did indeed 


pretend to ſwear that He was ſo ill, and fo attended, at and about that Da 


Apr. 20. that neither Mr. Kelly, nor Any One elſe, could poſſibly come to Him 


without their knowing it. That They neither ſaw, nor heard of, ſuch a Perſon 
as Mr. Kelly or Fohnſon, being with Him, at or about that Day of April. There- 


fore, He concludes, No ſuch Perſon was with Him. Now, I fay, this will not 
ſo much as prove, what He pretends to, the Impoſſib:lity of Kelly's being with 


Him, even that very 2oth of April, upon which the Letters are dated. For when 
that principal Servant, and ſome of the Others, were aſked, Whether the Apothe= 


W cary, or the Miniſter of the Pariſh, (who They ſaid uſed ſometimes to come to 
weir Lord,) never came, without their ſeeing Them? Whether They thought, 
= They might not have come to Him, without their Knowledge? They allowed 
= the Poſſibility of it. They did not pretend to deny, but that %%% two Perſons 


might come to Him, even at that Time when He was ſo ill, and fo attended, 
without their Privity. From whence it follows, that, notwithſtanding their 
Evidence, Mr. Kelly Himſelf might have been with Him on Apr. 20, without 


their Knowledge. For if thoſe T'wo Perſons, whoſe Affairs did not require ſuch 


Secrecy, might fo come to the Biſhop; certainly Another Perſon might come too; 


and it might be contrived, in a Caſe which required more Secrecy, that He 
ſhould do ſo, notwithſtanding any thing They ſaid to the contrary. The late 


Biſhop therefore, might have been content to have put it upon the Improbability 
of the Thing; and not have boaſted of a Demonſtration of the Impeſſibility of a 
Matter, which his own Evidence owned in Effect to be poſſible, after They had 


ſworn it was impoſſible. And as to that Time, in which the Biſhop was ſo ill at 


Bromley; it was proved, from the Days and Hours of Mr. Kelly's Abſence from 
his own Lodgings, that He might poſſibly be with the late Byhop at Bromley ; the 
Diſtance of which Place from London did not at all make it impracticable. 
But this is not the Truth of the Caſe. The Real Charge was, that the late 

Biſhop dictated thoſe Three Letters: and therefore, in the ſecond Place, ſuppoſing 
it had been proved that the Bop and Mr. K. had not the Poſſibility of ſeeing one 
another, from the Twelfth of April, to the Twwenty-fir/?, [which was the utmoſt 
that could be contended for,] yet This would not have given Him the Happinets 
of proving the Negative He ought to have proved; No, not ſo much as to a 
Probability. For the Negative He was to demonſtrate, was, that He did nt 
date theſe Letters; that He had not ſeen Mr. Kelly, in any reaſonable Time, 
in which we could ſuppoſe Letters of this Date might have been dated, in 


You, ML, — order 


order to have been firſt put into Cyphers, and then ſent away. Now, as to this, 
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It was demonſtrated that both the Biſbop and Mr. Kelly were in Town the Elevewt 
and Twelfth of April: and as to the Company which on thoſe Days came to the 
B 1ſbop p, or the Hours on which he came to Town the Fir of thoſe Days, and 


left it the Laſt of them; his faithful Servants could give no manner of Account, 


Here then is evidently and inconteſtably (what was ſo much demanded) a Day, 


or Two, found and fixt, on which theſe Two Perſons might eaſily meet: And 
this anſwers very well to the Nature of theſe Letters, which required fome Time 


to tranſcribe the Whole, and to put the proper Parts into Cypher; and are not 


ſuppoſed to be hurried away, when the Bufineſs of them did not require the 


greateſt haſte; nay, perhaps might be delayed a little, in Expeftaiion of ſome 
faithful Hand to carry them over, and only truſted to the PS when that Ex. 


| pectation failed. However it was, the Time agrees very well with the Afajr, 


Here then is at once an End put to this boaffed Concurrence of Evidence; which, 
at moſt, proved nothing impoſſible in their being dictated even upon Apr. 20, but 


which certainly proved nothing at all againſt the Probability of their being dated 
| ſome Days before That, and particularly Apr. 11, or 12. And the Argument 
drawn from that Number of Circumſtances, which agree Al in the late Biſhop of 
Ke. remains in full Force, notwithſtanding the Teſimony of his Servants. I never 


doubted, indeed, it would fo appear in the End. And, I confeſs, I ſhould be 


in great Pain for all Fudgements relating to the Concerns of Humane Society, if it 
could be otherwiſe, . For if an Argument founded upon ſuch a Number of Coinci. 
dlencies, which Themſelves are Matters of Fact, and not Surmizes, could be over. 
turned by a Concurrence of other Matters of Fact, atteſted by full legal Evidence; 
I ſhould begin to deſpair of ever arriving at Truth in Humane Affairs; and think 
the Buſineſs of Courts of Juſtice ruſt come at laſt to be determined by the Caf of 
Dice, or the drawing of Lots. But the Evidence on the Biſbop's Part thus duly 
conſidered, will confirm and not invalidate the 1280 upon which the Lords pro- 


ceeded in their Judgement. 


This is not all I have to ſay. I wil 80 farther to a Third Oblarvation; Ui 

585 That, ſuppoſing his Servants to have all united in a Teſtimony much more to his 
| Purpoſe ; yet their Teſimony was attended with ſuch Circumſtances in their Beba- 

_ wiour, as made it Unworthy of any Credit. I need not here repeat that Contra- 
diction in ſeveral of them, who upon Oath firſt declared that NY One could come to 

7 Him, without their Privity; and afterwards acknowledged that Two Particular 


Perſons might have been with Him, unknown to Them. But it will be of Im- 


portance to acquaint the Reader with the particular Behaviour of his principal 
Servant, upon whom He plainly moſt depended; which is not yet publick, and 

which moſt of all convinced me, how prepared He came, and how little Credit 
was to be given to him. 


After he had taken an Oath to „ Heal the Il pole Truth, = had been {ome time 
at the Bar, rather anſwering his Maſter's Queſtions, than Thoſe of his Judges; a 


NMoble Lord put a Quęſtion to Him relating [not to the Letter directed to Dubois, 23 
it is by miſtake printed in Mr. Wearg's Excellent Reply, p. 21, but] to the Letter 
written by the Bj/bop from the Tower, and taken upon that ſame Servant, as He 


was carrying it out. The Queſtion, one would have thought, very innocent, 
and very readily to be an{wered: for it was only, TO Whom was you ordered 


by your Lord to carry that Letter? which, it afterwards appeared, was writ to 


his Son- in-Law, Mr. Morrice. The Man was pretty ready to ſpeak at firſt, 
whilſt He imagined, or had been taught, that an Evaſion or Falſbood might pals. 


And therefore, his firſt Asse Wer imported chat He did not now To [hom the 
| e | — 2155 Leiter 


= 


Vas prefled with this Difficulty ; and aſked whether he did not gueſs, or ima 
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Letter was to be carried. This brought on a Queſtion, * Il hat ! not know ? Did 
« your Lord give you a Letter to carry, without telling you to «<vhom to carry 


eit! This was ſo abſurd, it required another Evaſion. And then his Anſwer 


was, „My Lord gave me the Letter late at Night, with Orders to carry it ear/y 
« the next Morning ; and did not then tell Me to whom ; but bid me come to Hin 
« in the Morning, before 1 went with it, to know to whom to carry. it. This 
abſurd incredible Evaſton is alone enough to be charged upon the Servant as Per— 
jury; and to deſtroy all his Evidence. For can it be believed that Any One Maſter 
upon Earth ever gave a Servant a Lezer over Night, to carry early the next 


Morning, and bad Him come to Him, in the Morning, for the Direction? If the 


Maſier choſe to be diſturbed in the Morning for a Direction; Would not He have 


. | kept the Leiter Himſelf, and bid his Man come to Him early for the Leiter itſelf 


and not for the Direction? No One can believe this. Accordingly this Evidence 


| 10 gine 
within Himſelf, to m He was to carry it? and the like. | 


When theſe Que/trons thickened, and were urged upon Him, it is impoſſible 
to deſcribe the Commotion and Sbuſſling both of the Servant, who was upon his 
| Oath, and of the Counſel for the Biſpop, in order to avoid giving an Anſwer. Sir 

C. Phips very unwarily apologized for the Servant's not anſwering it, from the 
Right every Witneſs had to take Care not to accuſe or hurt himſelf. But when 


he was anſwered by the Lord Chancellour, That this Excuſe implied in it an Ac- 


knowledgment of the Letlers containing zreaſonable Matter, or ſomething relating 


to what was Treaſon; and ſuppoling it had, that the Servant, not being privy to 
the Contents of it, had nothing to fear from any Znfwer He could give; this Ex- 


cuſe was dropt. And the Noble Lord (till perſiſting in his Demand of an Anſwer 


to his Queſtion; the Servant was in the utmoſt Dyſreſs what to do, or what to lay. 


He trembled all over. His Countenance was often pale, and then again red; and in 
this Agony of Soul, in which He was in a Conteſt between his Oath to ſpeak Truth, 


and his Deſire to avoid what He came prepared to avoid, He frequently turned 
Himſelf towards his Mater, plainly ſeeking ſome Intelligence from his Counte- 


nance, or his Morde. I believe this was fo remarkable, that All the Audience was 
=" pain for the poor Man, and pitied One torn to pieces within by ſuch contrary 
Emotions. The Brjfhop ſuffered Him to remain in the Cs of this Miſery, in the 

Sight of ſo many and great Spectators, for ſome Minutes; and at laſt, ſceing the 


Queſtion m#/t unavoidably be anſwered, and that the Servant had not Strength to 


perliſt in his 5 Lie, there was a Scene—which, I own, ſtirred up ſomething 
- within Me, more than All that had paſt—a Scene which, I believe, never before 


appeared in any Trial, at any Bar—The Priſoner, the Biſbop, 1 ſay, ſtood up 


Himſelf, and with a ſeeming [ndignation at the Reſolution to have an Anſwer to 
the Queſtion, and in a very high Manner, [I cannot relate it without Uncaſineſs,] 
He publickly, and in a loud Voice, without a Blaſb, or any Mark of Shame upon 
Him, gave his Servant leave 10 ſpeak the Truth. It could be called nothing better 


than g/04ng Him leave; for the Man looked wwjhfully upon Him ſeveral times for 
his Relief in ſuch Diſtreſs; aud the Maſter, without the Ceremony of any other 


Apology, uſed ſome ſuch odd Words as Theſe, Since it muſt be fo, fince an 


Anſwer is inſiſted upon, let Them know the Truth, The only Paraphraſe 1 can 
put upon the Action and Mord of the Biſbop, with regard to his Man, is this, 
« You are ſworn to ſpeak the Truth, and the whole Truth, But do not be in haſte 
« to regard your Oath. Shuffle and evade as long as You can, and forbear to do 


«what You have ſworn to do, till Ijudge it to be unavoidable, and ſtand up, and 


inder 
_ Foot 


„give the Sign,” A Behaviour only befitting One, who had trampled 1 
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Foot his own Oaths long before this; and had taught Himſelf, what He was now 
teaching his Servant, to undervalue the moſt ſacred Ties of Religion and Society! 


Only with this Difference, that He had reconciled Himſelf to Perjury, in order to 


 dethrone the Prince, He pretended to own; but was now reconciling his Man to 
the ſame Crime, in order to help the Maſter, He profeſt to ſerve. I confeſs, I 
much wondered that This Behaviour paſſed off with no other ſort of Notice, but 
the private Atoniſhment of Every Breaſt which regarded it, I cannot, for my own 
Part, call it by a more favourable Name than that of an Aon, in which a Coy. 
tempt of what is ſacred, and a Countenance determined againſt Shame, diſcovered 


_ themſelves, in Perfection; and in which the Guilt of Him who acted lo, appeared 


equally with them both. Nor could ] think, I had ſaid enough of 1 it, till 1 had 
left this Mark of Infamy upon it. 


But if any thing could {till add to your Monder, ſomething i is yet behind to do 


it. For would you believe it? After this Conduct; after this Servant of his had 


thus eluded his Oath, and ſhuffled in his Evidence; and after He Himſelf had pub- 
lickly ſhewn the Lords, before their Faces, the Influence He had over this Evi. 


dence, to keep his Mouth ſhut, or to open it, as He pleaſed ; After this, the Biſhop, 
as if nothing of this fort had paſled, recommended the Teſtimony of this very Man 


to the Houſe, as the Teſtimony of the moſt Impartial Perſon, who had laid his 
| Evidence together in the Tower, upon the firſt reading of the Report, of his own 
Accord, without having the leaſt Direction from his Mafter, and before he let 
him ſo much as know that He was capable of ſerving him ſo much as He was, 


Good Man! how careful He is, leſt there ſhould be the leg Appearance of that 
conſulting together for his own Vindication, which He had a Right to, and no 


One could have blamed Him for! ſo careful, that becauſe Others could not ſo well 


ſee this, He takes the Pains to obſerve it Himſelf! And yet at the ſame time, how 
little ſollicitous not to appear to direct and inſtruct, where it was inexcuſable to 


do it! But who indeed, could hear with Patience ſuch a Deceit attempted to be 
put upon his Judges, after They Themſelves had ſeen this unbiaſed Servant at the 
Bar, and been Eye-and-Ear-Witnefles, that even when He was upon Oath, He 


had a Memory, or no Memory, juſt as his Lord thought fit; a Tongue, or no Tongue, 


5 juſt as his Maſter gave the Word; and that He Himſelf gave Demonſtration that 


He came inſtructed how far to go, and where to ſtop; and ſtood at the Bar, in- 
Nuenced, not by his Oath, but by his Lord. This is no hard Cenſure, but una- 
voidably ariſing upon the Face of his own and his Maſter's Behaviour: Which at 
once ſhews the Inſufficient Folly of Low Cunning in the One, and the Incredibility 
of any Teſimony from the Other. For to return to the Point now before Us,— 


He, who could permit Himſelf to anſwer a Falſpood to a Queſtion, after He bad 
ſworn to ſpeak nothing but the Truth—He, who could refuſe at all to anſewer to a 


Queſtion, which could bring no criminal Charge againſt Himſelf, after He had 
feworn to ſpeak the whole Truth—He, who {till perſiſted in his Silence, till his 
Maſter openly gave Him leave to ſpeak—This Man plainly ſhewed that He came 


prepared, and inſtructed ; that He had more Regard to his Maſter, than to that 


God, in whole Preſence He had ſworn: And therefore, that He was not to be 
credited in what He ſaid in Favour of his Mafter ; and that all the Evidence He 
had given upon Orher Points is fo affected by This, as to be utterly void of Credit, 


as far as this principal Servant and principal Evidence is concerned. This was 


what I intended ; to prove the /ittle Credit due to the TeHimony ({o much magni- 
fied) of the B iſhop! s Servants, and of his Chief Servant in particular. But as the 
Man was but Partaber in his Maſter's Crime, by being directed by Him in his 


Evidence; I could not ſhew what I deſigned, relating to the Servant, without 
detecting 


1 
1 


_.. 


| Piety, 
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getecting the Management, the inexcuſable Management, of his Mafer alſo; and 


without expoſing what mult raiſe the Inward Reſentment of All who know what 
Honour, Innocence, and True Wiſdom, mean, 


BRITANNICUS. 
NN Nx. 
LETTER XLIX. Lon pon Jo uRNATL, Auguſt 31, 1723. 


T HAVE already anſwered the late Biſbop's Demonſtration (as He calls it) of the 

Impoſſibility of his having difated the Three Letters dated Apr. 20, by ſhewing 
plainly, that his Servants ſaid nothing which (being allowed to be true) could 
prove That pretended Iinpeſſibility: and that, ſuppoſing They had, They gave 
too full a Demonſtration of Their own Prevarication, to be credited in any Te/ti- 
mony to His Innocence. WE | 5 

After the Affair of theſe Three Letters, He comes, p. 6, at Bottom, to tlie Letter 
to Dubois, found in his own Houſe; but ſays little to it here, becauſc the Counſel 
for the Bill had not then opened their whole Argument upon it. I have, in a 
Paper before, conſidered this Letter, as one Foundation of the main Argument of 
his Guilt ; and have, under that View, ſtated the Matter, as it was fully handled; 
and anſwered all his Oꝭjectians; both Thoſe which appear in his printed Speech, and 
Thoſe which He urged, after the Replies of the Counſel! for the Bill: and there- 
fore, referring the Reader back to that Paper, ſhall ſay no more upon it now, 
but that it ſtill remains a Letter, by all the Circumſtances of it, fixt upon Him; 
and a Letter, which at leaſt ſhews that He uſed to write to his Correſpondents IN 
the Hand of Mr. Kelly: which both He and Mr. K. abſolutely denied. _ 

We come now to a Fifth Letter, p. 7, vis, the Letter writ by the Biſhop, from 
the Tower, and taken upon his Servant; and acknowledged by Himſelf to be his 
own Hand-writing. I did not mention this Letter in the Sale of the Main Argu- 
ment againſt Him, becauſe I thought it would come in molt properly as a Cor ro- 
borating Circumflance of That Guilt, the Proof of which relies chiefly upon the 
Proof of his having di#ated Thoſe Three Letters. For, as I would do Him all 


| the Juſtice in the World, I muſt own that this Leſſer from the Tower is no 


manner of Proof (ſtrictly ſpeaking) of the particular Guilt laid to his Charge; it 
having no relation to thoſe Three Letters, which contain his Treaſon, or to Any 
One of them; or to Any of thoſe Circumſtances, which help to fix them upon Him. 
But, I muſt likewiſe obſerve, on the other Hand, That s Letter is an undeni— 


able and a moſt convincing Evidence of his Guilt in general; of his bein 


conſcious to Himſelf of his own 7 reaſon ; and of his Fear that ſomething or e 
was diſcovered to his Diſadvantage. Upon this Account, it is juſtly urged in this 
Cauſe: and may properly be alledged, as an Argument againſt Him, That, at 
the ſame time, that a Number of odd, accidental Circumſiances concur to prove thoſe 
Three Treaſonable Letters to be didlated by Him; there is a Letter ſeized under 
his own Hand, which plainly betrays Him to be ſenſible of his own Danger, aud 
mwardly conſcious of that ſort of Guilt which was laid to his Charge. Nor do I 
wonder that, when He comes to ſpeak upon this Subject, He is ſo very remark- 


ably ſhort in what He ſays. This itſelf is an additional Proof of what I am urging. 


All that He allows Himſelf to ſay about it is, That it was writ to his =- 


law, which makes it not ſtand in need of farther Explication ; that it was writ 


in Anſwer to a Letter of his, which was the Reaſon of not mentioning the Names 
Vol. III. os | 
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of Thoſe (as not able to hurt Him) who were not mentioned in the Letter to which 
it anſwers; that Mr. Reeve had miſtaken the Senſe of One Paſage in it: and then 
He leaves it to itſelf, without any more of his Explanations, or Apologies. No 
wonder, I ſay, He is afraid of That Subject, which, the more He had ſtirred ; it, 
would the more have confounded Him. For it is not upon One Sentence of it, whe. 
ther rightly or wrongly underſtood, that the Argument againſt the Writer was 
formed; but upon the hole Frame and Tenor of that Letter; which could no more 
come from an Innocent Man, than the groſſeſt T; reaſon itſelt. 
It is a very judicious and juſt Obſervation, which has been made upon Hat 
Paſſage of it, in which the /ate Bi ſhop tells his Friends, that neither Layer, Sample, 
nor Neynoe, could affect Him; vi. That an Innocent Man could not have writ 
thus, but muſt have expreſt Himſelf more largely, That let the Light which 
the Adminiſtration had into the Plot come from Whomſoever it would, and under 
whatſoever Names, it could not affect Him; becauſe He was totally Innocent; 
and therefore, not only that Layer, Sample, and Neynoe, could not affect Him: 
but that Al the Perſons in the World, put together, could not affect Him, who 
was clear of Every Degree of Guilt. But becauſe an Evaſion may be found by 
Wit and Cunning for every Thing; and He may ſay, that He meant that, Even 
| ſuppoſing it all a Forgery, if thoſe Names only were to be made uſe of againſt 
Him, He could the more eaſily ſhew the Forgery, becauſe they were Names of 
Perſons with whom He could prove that He never had the Jeaf? Acquaintance or 
Correſpondence : Whereas, if They had pitched upon Others that happened to 
be his Acquaintance, and ſhould produce Theſe, it would be. ſomething harder to 
ward againſt the Attac, though it were all Forgery, &c. I ſay, Becauſe this 
weak Inſufficient Evaſion may poſſibly be made uſe of, to interpret hat Paſſage; 
and becauſe ſome Inadvertent Readers may think ſuch Evaſions to be a Juſtifica- | 
tion of that Letter; I ſhall therefore ſtate the Argument drawn from the M 
Tenor of it, before I go on to other Parts of his Defence. And in judging of it, 
let Any One of Common Senſe, put Himſelf i in the e n, of the Prifone 
at that Time; I deſire no more. 
Ihe late Biſbop was then in the Tower for Mack He knew the 9 
laid to his Charge by Thoſe in the Admin; //tration ; though He did not know what 
particular Proofs of that Charge They had in their Poſſeſſion. He could not but 
conſider Himſelf, as a Perſon, in ſuch Circumſtances, ſtanding in need of the 
Aj Hance of his Friends. In %ig Condition He writes a Letter (not only, or prin- 
cipally, for the Uſe of the Perſon it was ſent to, but) to engage and to direct the 
hearty Af; [ance of all his Friends. How therefore, upon ſuch an Occaſion, 
' would an Innocent Man have exprefled Himſelf! Can it be poſſibly ſuppoſed, that 
an Innocent Man, in this Condition, would not ſo much as once, throughout a 
very long Letier, have ſupported the Spirits of his Friends, by a ſolemn Aflurance 
of his own Intire Innocence? Not once have declared his utter Guiltleſſneſs of all 
Treaſon + ? Not once have mentioned the Word Innocence on his own Part, or 
TWicked Forgery on the Part of his Enemies? Or, not once have begged theit 
Ahh ance againſt a Fi NEHtious Charge, and an Invented Accuſation? But let us ſce 
how He chuſes to make his Application. Juſt the contrary Way, He ſpeaks 
in the Stile of a Man, againſt whom ſomething may be alledged ; of a Man, who 
thinks no Legal Evidence, in Weſtminſter- Hall, or Regular Impeachment, can be 
produced ; ce is engaged in ſome Cauſe, for which his Friends have a Zeal; of 
One, againſt whom ſome particular Perſons could not furniſh Evidence; of Oe, 
who has nothing to fear but in ſome 4% Ordinary Way of Proceeding : Ever) 


Article of which implies! in it As wit; that There v be ſome Evidence againſ: 
IIim, 
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Him, though not what is required in J/e/minſter- Hall; that the Te/#1mony of 
Others might hurt Him, though that of Sample, Layer, or Neynoe, could not. 
This is the more remarkable, compared with his Behaviour afterwards. In his 
Speech at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords, when all other Defences failed, Ile 
does at laſt ſpeak (though ſomething faintly) of his Iaugcence; as all Crimmals do 
at every Bar. But in his private Letter, where the Real Thoughts of his Heart 
are to be laid open to his Trufly Friends, the Word Innocence is {ollicitoutly 
avoided. Follow Him to the Bar of the Houſe, and there you will find Him, 


chen He ſaw all other Replies out of his Reach, delighting . perpetually to have 


Recourſe to the Darlmg Topick of Forgery, and Invention. Every thing that 
pointed Him out, and ſet Him in ſo ſtrong a Light, that All the World ſaw Him 
plainly to be the Man, was Here pronounced to be Forgery, and Miniſterial Con- 
/rivance. But look upon Him, in his Leſter, before He knew the Strength of 
his Accuſers ; ſee Him in thoſe Tranſcripts of his retired Inward Thoughts, which 


he was ſending his Friends for their Direction in his Dare; and there is not a 


Word of Forgery or Invention; no Accuſation of the Miu, gers for any Deſigu of 


his Ruin, without Guilt or Evidence; not ſo much as One Inſinnation of any Con- 


trived Plot againſt Him. It is to little Purpoſe to enlarge farther. Let tho 


greateſt Friend He has Now in the World, (and T am ſenſible, He has more 


Now, than ever He had through his whole Lite,) put Himſe Fin theſe Circum- 


fances, in a Priſon, under the Charge of High-treaſon, writing a ung Letter to 
his Friends, by Stealth; and let Him lay his Hand upon his Heart, and ſay, 


Whether it would have been pgſible for Him, in the Nature of the Thing, ſup- 
poſing Himſelf intirely innocent, to have written this Leiter in ſuch Terms, as 


to avoid the leaſt Iaſinuation of his own Guiltleflneſs, or of the Forgery of his 


Accuſers ; much more, to have dropped ſeveral Expreſſions, which plainly imply 
| fome Guilt, and ſome ſort of Evidence, ſomewhere or other, of that Gul ? I dare 
ſay, there is not a Man, of All Thoſe, who in Either Houſe voted againſt the Bill 
which affects the late Bi/hop, who, conſidering this Letter in all its Circumſtances, 


could believe it could poſſibly come from an Innocent Man ; at the ſame time that 
They might think fit, upon ſome other Accounts, to vote againſt that BI. 


Thus much I thought proper here to ſay, about this Letter; in order to ſhow 
plainly that the Perſon who wrote It, in ſuch a Manner, in ſuch Circumſtances, 


was certainly, in /ome Inſtance or other, e of that T, regen, which He knew 
at that Time to be laid to his Charge. | 
After the late Bybop has buried hrs Letter in as deep "7 as He could, He 
comes, p. 7, to ſpeak to Thoſe Letters from Abroad, which were received here, 
in Anſwer to thoſe of April 20. Which is indeed a Circumflance too preſſing, and 
too keen, for Him to dwell upon. And therefore, He wiſely flies from it, as faſt 
as the Volubility of his Mit and Tongue can well carry Him. It is enough for 


Him, when He is pinched with ſuch a Dificu/ty, How came ſuch Arfewers from 


abroad, to the Letters from hence, if thoſe Letters were not really ſent by the 


late Biſhop ?—It is enough, I ſay, for ſo great a Man, to cry out, as He does here, 

« Any Man that pleaſes, may write to Me, and take thoſe Names upon Him. I did 
* not receive them Ihe Letter from Motfield, May 11, cannot be thought writ with 
any other 74 jew, than that of being intercepted, and of fixing upon Me that of 
„April 20.“ Then He goes on to talk of Malicious Diſguiſes, and the Injuſtice 
of making Him anſwerable for Letters, which have been banded to and fro betwee! 


Two unknown Correſpondents, on a Deſign to raiſe a Suſpicion of a Third Pe, fon, al- 
together a Stranger to what 7s Wwrit—The Letter here mentioned is indeed a re- 


markable 
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markable One. It was under Cover of One to Another Perſon. It is directed to 
Mr. Illington. It ſhews Muſgrave to be the ſame with Motfield; and, from a Sc. 
ziciſm 1 in the Ste, to be writ by a North-Briton, as the late Lord Mar is, It 
ſhews [/[ington to be the Perſon who wrote to Muſgrave, Apr. 20. It ſhews Him 
to be a Clergyman, and One who had a Loſs in his Family a few Days after 
Apr. 20; and One, who was under a painful Diſſemper Himſelf; and One, who 
had. promiſed Motfield to be reconciled, and to act again, with a certain Thirg 
Perſon, &c. Theſe are ſuch convincing Circumſtances, that the Bop could not 
forbear to acknowledge, They point Him out very plainly. He has therefore, 
no Refuge left but this, That the Miners contrived that this Leiter ſhould be 
writ, as in Anſwer to Another, which They had forged before; and that this 
Anſwer ſhould be firſt ſent to France, and from France back to England by the 


Common Poſt, in order to be intercepted at our Pof-effice here, and to fix the 


Name and Letter of Illington, upon an Innocent harmleſs Prelate. What a Difi- 
culty muſt ſuch a Refuge as this bring upon the Cauſe of an Accuſed Perſon ? For 


| He, who dares to lay ſuch a Crime as This, to the Charge of Miniſters, muſt 
fir t ſuppole All Perſons concerned ready to think Them Wicked enough to attempt 
itz; and not only this, but He muſt convince Them likewiſe, that the Mznifters 
b really chought ſuch Inexcuſable Attempts ſo much worth their while, as to 
hazard their own Safety, (I may ſay, their own Lives, ) for ſuch a Paorgery: and 
after all, (which is {till as difficult,) He that ventures at ſuch a Scandal as This, 
ought to be prepared with full Evidence, That All other Circumſtances, which 

- concur in the Proof of his Guilt, were likewiſe contrived, invented, and forged, 

to coincide exactly with this Leiter, in pointing out Him for the Guilt They had 
deviſed to fix upon Him. For He muſt not think, His Affirmation can be taken 


for Evidence of the higheſt Inprobability, or of a Moral Impgſſibility. Porgery is, 


in its Nature, inconſiſtent with itſelf; and full of Flaws, whenever it runs into 
| a Number of Circumſtances. And Innocence can find Ways to diſcover, and make 
them as evident as the Light. But when a Criminal is encompaſſed with a Mul- 
titude of Glaring Circumſtances, which ſhew Him to every Eye in the principal 
Point of Light; when a great Number of Particulars centre in Him, and Him 
| only ; ; for Him to avoid the Force of All, by ſaying of Every One, as He meets 


it, =A Forgery, A Contrivance of Great Men !—The plain Meaning of This can 
be nothing, in other Words, but that He had no other Anſwer to make; and 


therefore, had Recourſe to this Low, Poor, Improbable, Impoſſible Evaſion. For 
He, who can believe the Lerter now before Us forged and ſent abroad, to be in- 
i tercepted afterwards at home, muſt believe A LL the Other Circumſtances, ſo nearly 
affecting the late Biſbop, forged alſo: and He, who can believe This, may be- 
| lieve, if He pleaſes, that Fa ſhood and Truth have the ſame Marks upon them; 


and that Guilt and Innocence ' are in one and the ſame defenceleſs miſerable Con- 


dition. 


BRITANNICUS. 
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{SHO {Op DEB 
1 E T T KE . Lonpon JouRNAL, September 7, 1723. 


HE late Biſhop of Rocheſter, in the Proſecution of his Direct Defence of Hime 
ſelf, againſt the Charge of his Accuſers, after having alledged what I have 
already conſidered about the Treaſonable Correſpondence by Letters, comes next to 
the remarkable Circumſtance of the Dog, which I have made one Support of the 
Main Argument againſt Him. It ſtands thus. A little Dog is ſaid, in One of 
the Letters to Hatfield from abroad, 7o be ſent, with Orders 10 be delivered to Him 


=_ [Hatfield.] Accordingly, a Dog came to Kelly, with an Accident of a broken 


Leg. Kelly gives it to Mrs. Barnes, to look after it, till it is cured, She is in 
hopes it 18 for Herſelf, according to a former Promiſe. But He tells Her, there 
is Another coming from Paris, which He deſigns for Her; but that This was 
ſent to Him, to deliver as a Preſent to the B. of R. This was deliberately re- 
peated, and atteſted upon Oath, by Mrs. Barnes, whom neither Mr. Kelly, nor 
the Biſhop ever pretended (nor I believe dared) to tax with Corruption or Perjury. 
The Concluſion from this is, that (as Hatfield in the Correſpondence was Kelly, lo) 
Fones and I!l;ngton, to whom the Dog was ſent, were Names for the Biſhop of 
Recheſter. VV 5 
The late Byhop's Anſwer to this is, 1. An Aſertion of a Fact, directly contrary 
to what appeared at the Bar. © As to Mrs. Barnes, (ſays He,) She varies; and 
« ſometimes the Dog is for Me, and ſometimes for Her.“ Whereas She con- 
ſtantly, without Variation, affirmed, (and made an Apology for ſpeaking Truth, 
from her being then under the Awe of an Oath, ) that This Dog in Queſtion, de- 
livered to Her by Mr. K. with his Leg broke, was delivered to be cured, in order 
to be then preſented to the Biſbop of R. and that beſides This, there was Another 
Dog to come for Herſelf. It looks like too much Guilt, after this, for the /ate 
Biſhop, inſtead of anſwering to what the ſaid, or charging Her with Subornation 
or Perjury, as He did Others; ſo groſly to miſrepreſent and falſify what ſhe 
ſwore. | CT Jn = FVV 105 
2. Another Anſwer is the Univerſal Remedy againſt all Attacks ; and that is 
Forgery. It is called an Iutercepted Dog, by way of Ridicule ; and ſaid to be de- 
ſigned to fix the Names of Jones and 1/;ngton upon Him. How low does Guilt 
ſometimes ſtoop, and all only to make itſelf more manifeſt? And indeed, If Guilt 
did not blind the Eyes, how could a Man of ſuch Penetration lay Himſelf thus 
open, by ſuch Abſurdities? For when We come to enquire into the Matter, We 
ſhall find that the Minyters neither intercepted, nor ſeized, any ſuch Dog; nor 
perhaps thought of the Mention of a Dog, in the Intercepted Letters, any other- 
wiſe, than as of a Cant- Expreſſion to ſignify ſomething elſe; till Mrs. Barnes, 
being examined before the Counſel, gave an Account of a Dog in her Cuſtody, de- 
honed for the Biſhop of Rochefter. This therefore, joined with the remarkable 
Circumſtance that He never dared to infinuate a Word againſt Mrs. Barnes's 
Credibility, is a Demonſiration that the Machine of the Dog was no Invention of 
Thoſe in the Adminiſtration, but a Reality diſcovered to Them very naturally. 
But let Us take it in his own Way; that this very Dog, which did come, was the 
Dog mentioned afterwards by the Surgeon, which never came; and that it was for 
Mrs, Barnes; and that She, merely by Chance, unthinkingly, and falſly, 
brought the Biſpop's Name into this A4fair: Where ſtill is the Forgery ? Or 


ww can this be called a Contrivance of an Intercepted Dog? Suppoſing the Miniſters 
Vo“. III. B b b 


deceived 


the higheſt degree,) ſtand againſt it, and deſtroy it. Had theſe Letters, in which 


to be deſigned for the late Biſhop, there would have been a Paſſibility of the Truth 
of what is here alledged; though only a bare natural Poſſibility, againſt All Mora 
Evidence. But it fo happens that theſe Letters, relating to the Dog, were all 
vit, and intercepted, and in the Hands of the Minifry, BEFORE Mrs. Barnes 
had given 7gfimony about the Dog. It was on May 23, that She gave her Tei. 
mony of the Dog's being deſigned for the Biſhop of R. And the Ja, of the Letter, 
relating to the Dog, bears Date May 7. So that She was examined about a Dog, 
becauſe a Dog was found mentioned in the Correſpondence; and not the Dog put 


Ae muſt ſay that Mrs. Barnes was his Enemy, and in the Plot againſt Him, and 
Before Inſtructed by the Miniſters to lie and perjure Herſelf, in order to fix the 
Names of Jones and Ilingion (which ſhe knew nothing of) upon Him; or He muſt 
acknowledge that there can be No Forgery in this Caſe. But neither He nor Mr, 
Kelly appeared the leaſt willing to repreſent Her under ſuch a Character, but the 
cContrary. Therefore, There could be No Forgery in this Inftance : and there- 
fore, the Circumſtance of this Dog lies ſtill frongly and unanfwerably againſt Him, 

and fixes the Names of Janes and Illington inſeparably to Him. And indeed, H: 
Himſelf (ſo forgetful is Invention of its own Concerns) deſtroys his own Allega- 
tion. The Surgeon (ſays He,) and Mr. Kelly only knew any thing of this 
Matter, and They can beſt clear it.“ If this be ſo, We have Mr. Kelly“ 
Teſtimony, who aſſured Mrs. B. that this Dog was for the B. 1ſhop. And as to 
the Surgeon; his Two Papers contradict one another; but Neither of them contra- 


_ Vindication from the Charge of Mini ifeerial Forgery. 
Deg, taken from That of May 7, in which it is faid, « Mrs. Illington js in great 
 «« Tribulation for poor Harlequin—but His Obligations are never the leſs : Which 
that the //riter muſt be One, who knew little of his Family Afairs, but blundered 
true of his Vie, or of Himſelf. Of his Wife, without doubt it could not, becauſe 


She was dead at that Time; and therefore could be in no Tribulation. But of Hin- 
elf, (firſt called Mrs. Llington, and then He,) it might be ſaid, by a Third Per/9 


1669 LETTERS SIGNED BRITANNICUS, &c. 
deceived by Mrs. Barnes's ſolemn Atteftation : yet, in This They muſt be free 
from all Deſigned Malice, or Wicked Invention of their own. The Whole of their 
Crime muſt have been, their believing Her upon Oath, whom Mr. Kelly Himſelf 
contends, upon another Occaſion, to be a Perſon worthy of all Credit; and their 
farther tracing out the Perſon meant by Jones and Illington from this Circunflance 
fo atteſted. 

But all the Strength of the Defence; I ſuppoſe, lies in this, That the Min i/ters, 
knowing by this Means of a Deg, framed ſubſequent Letters ſo, as to ſpeak of 
that Dog in ſuch Terms, as to fix it upon Jones and Ilington, under which Name 
they had before forged other Letters with Deſign to fix them upon the late Biſhop, 
Incomparable Sagacity ! Were it not that Facts and Dates, (beſides Probabilities in 


3 
N 
8 


the Dog is mentioned, been written AFTER Mrs. Barnes had declared the Dog 


into the Correſpondence, becauſe She had fixt it upon the Biſhop. Either therefore, 


dict the Teſtimony of Mrs. B. becauſe They plainly relate to Another Dog deſigned 
for Her. So that Her Account of the Two Dogs remains in full F orce, a comple 


3. He has Another Argument againſt the Uſe made of the Letters relating to this 
* (ſays He) being Five Days after the Burial of my Wife, cannot mean Her; 
and being but Five Days after, can as little mean Me.” From whence He argues, 


in the midſt of his Bad Dęſign; and ſaid an unnatural Thing, which could not be 


writing in return to the Sender of the Preſent, notwithſtanding this Argument. 
And ] am the rather inclined to think it true, becauſe of the liitle Artifice here 


made uſe of 1 in che 5 wn, For _ His Words are, But Five Days after 
— the 


3 
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the BURIAL, (not, after the DEATH ) of my Vie. If He had made uſe 


of this /atter Mord, (which was ſo natural in this Caſe, that nothing but ſome 


Defign could throw the other in his Way,) He mult have ſaid, Eleven Days: 


and then it would not have appeared fo aſtoniſhing, that a Peron, to whom a 


Preſent had been ſent from very conſiderable Hands abroad, ſhould Elever Days 
after the Death of his Wife, expreſs to a particular Friend ſome Concern for an un— 
fortunate Accident to ſuch a Preſent ; and permit Him to make that Complement 
in his own Way. The Death of a Friend is the Time, from whence Men date the 
Violence of their Grief: and when, inſtead of That, ſo Ingenious a Man dates his 
from the Day of a Wife's Burial, and not of her Death, I ſuſpect it is to cover the 
Six preceding Days, which, when added to the Other Five, might not have ſounded 
ſo well in his Argument: And then I cannot help thinking that He, who can 


deſcend to ſuch an Inflance of Art, ſtands in need of it; and that He, who ſtands 


in need of it, has ſome Guilt to cover by it. The ſame Correſpondence repreſents 
Him, as very well diſpoſed for Action, and only waiting (not till the Exceſs of 
Real Grief ſhall have ſpent itſelf, but) till the Days of Mourning are over: and 
the ſame Letter ſpeaks of Mr. Jones, as come to Town : which was true of the 

Biſhop | of R. What Room for the Charge of Forgery, in ſuch a Number 


7 Cireumflances morally ITAL to 8 forged, let wery: Man of Common ye 


judge. 

; And upon the Whole, If what the late Bj ſhop wittily obſerves be dee, That 8 
« They are not much in the wrong, who think One Intercepted Dog of as much 
« Uſe, as Ten Intercepted Letters; He muſt be content with the Argument of his 
Guilt, drawn from a Dog, fixed upon Him, not by the Invention of his Enemies, 
but the expreſs Tgſimony of his Friends; and this, ſtrengthened by a Manner of 


E treating ſuch an Allegation, on his own Part, which ſhews he was conſcious of 


the Impoſſibility of giving a plain Anſwer to it. I have been the longer upon 7his 
Circumſtance of the Dog, becauſe it has not, I think, been 0 handled already, as to 
give a particular Reply to His Cavils againſt it. 
The next Page (9.) contains f the Old Infi ſnuation, that it was an eaſy Matter 
for his Enemies to get an Account of his Motions to and from Bromley, and to 
make the Correſpondence anſwer to thoſe Accounts: Which is again an Acknow- 
ledgment, that if the Treaſonable. Correſpondence be not forged, (which no One in 
his Senſes can believe it to be,) He is pointed out in it too plainly to be hid. 
After this, He comes to an Acknowledgment of his Acquaintance with Kelly; and 
then endeavours to prove, it cannot be very particular, from the Evidence of (not 
all, but) almgſt all his Servants, who knew Him not either by Face or Name : 
Whereas the Nature of their Correſpondence together was ſuch, that it made it 
neceſſary for Him to be known, or ſeen, by as Few of the Servants as poſſible; 
and therefore, This Argument rather proves a ſecret Intimacy, than the contrary. 
But of this I have faid enough ſome Time ago. After 7h1is, follows a Remark 
about Legal and Reaſonable Evidence; which will come to be conſidered i in a 


more proper Place. 


The whole Tenth Page, with Part of the Eleventh, is taken up in an FPY mua-. 
tion, as if what Neynoe had reported, as ſaid to Him by Kelly, was the main 
dtrength of the Charge againſt Him; in Satire upon Hearſay Evidence; and in 
leſlening Neynee's Character, and Teſtimony ; and ſome Severity upon Thoſe 


who received it. It would be unpardonable to tire the Reader with Repetition. 
I have handled the Affair of Neynoe, and his Evidence, at full Length, in the 
Obſervations upon Kelly's Speech: and thither I refer the Reader. I only ſay here, 
that it is a groſs unworthy Behaviour in the late B Hop, to inſinuate as if the 


II. an 1 


| agreeing that Another may Wer, &c. And n not the leaſt Sbadow of an 
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| Hear ſay Evidence of Neynoe were the Srength of the Charge againſt Him, when 


he felt the Weight of ſuch a Number of Concurring Pofutive Circumſtances, too 
ſtrong for Him to elude; and the Force of that Argument, which I laid before 
the Reader at the opening of this Part of the Cauſe; and that I have long agg 
ſtated all the Circumſtances of Neynoe, and the Degree of Credibility of his Evidence, 
and the Conduct of that Great Miniſter, here ſtruck at, with relation to Neymee, 


ſo as to put this Part of the Cauſe far out of the Reach of theſe Low and Bitter 


Reflections: which nothing can juſtify ; and which Guilt alone could make ne. 
ceflary to Him who ſo freely made ule of them. 
From this, He wanders to the Report of the Houſe of Dr, But becauſe. 


| He fixes his Obſervation here, upon a Lezter which made Part of the Charge 
_ againſt Him in Both Houſes ; I ſhall ſtay to take Notice of it, though it 1s only 
deſigued to invalidate a particular Interpretation of One Paſſage in it; which Inter- 
HPrelation was not at all inſiſted on, as a Part of that Charge. So thar, whether 
the Meaning put upon the Expreſſion in the Letter be right or wrong ; it will be 


of ſmall Importance to his Cauſe. The Paſſage is in the Letter of Apr. 20, to 


Jacgſon, in which the Mriter expreſſes Himſelf thus, «© Notwithfanding this Op. 
phortunity is elapſed, I agree with you, Another may offer before the End of the Year, 
4 though not perhaps every way ſo favourable.— The Interpretation put upon it 


it by the Committee is, that the Opportunity elapſed ſignifies the Time of the laſt 
Elections of Parliament Men, &c. His Argument to prove this impoſſible to be the 


| Meaning of it, is this, That this Paſſage being ſuppoſed to be writ Apr. 20, 
and in Anſwer to a Letter from the Pretender at Rome; and that Letter founded 
upon Intelligence from hence; the Diſtance from hence to Rome is ſo great, that the 
previous Intelligence ſent to Rome, which occaſioned the Letter to which this was 
an Anſwer, muſt have been ſent Two Months before Apr. 20. That Two Months 
before Apr. 20, the Elections were not ſo much as begun. And therefore, No 
ſuch Expreſſion could then be uſed by One at Rome, that an Opportunity was elapfed, 


which He muſt know was not yet come, when He heard laſt from England. But 


it is very ealy to give an Anſwer to this Imaginary Demonſtration : and an Anſwer 


fully ſufficient to deſtroy the Force of it. For, the Intelligence given to the Pre- 


fender from hence, might very probably relate only to the Reſo/ution taken by his 
Friends here, viz. That it being propoſed to make the jir/# Attack at the Time of the 
Elections, it was by Many not thought proper, and ſo the Defign put off to Another 


Opportunity. Upon this, the Pretender may naturally anſwer, that though this 


: Opportunity of the Elections ſhould be thought 1 improper, and ſo elapſe; yet Au- 


ther might afterwards offer itſelf for their Purpoſe, before the End of the Summer. 


Thus He might expreſs Himſelf, before He could know that the Elections were 
actually over. And his Correſpondent, anſwering Him Apr. 20, when that Oppor- 


zunity was actually over, could not uſe the fame Expreſſion; but would naturally 


ſpeak of it then, as a Matter actually over, NotwithBanding this Opportunity 18 
ELAPSED, muſt be his Stile, after the Elections were over; and yet it might 


certainly be in Anſwer to One, who had only ſpoke in his Letter from Rome, upon 


the Intelligence He had received, That the Deft fon was not to be executed at the Tine 
of the Elections. Nay, This very Expreſſion in the Letter of Apr. 20, might be 

| uſed, in Anſwer to One, who had received no Intelligence frora hence; but only 
had writ his Opinion concerning the ſeveral Opportunities which might offer; and 

that if the /r/t (viz. That of the Elections ) ſhould not be judged proper, Another 


might ſoon offer itſelf, There is no manner of Incongruity in a Perſon's anſwer- 
ing thus, Apr. 20, and ſpeaking of the Opportunity of the Elections as over; and 


Ar rgument 
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Argument from hence, to ſhew that the Interpretation put upon that Paſſage was 


not natural and true. Theſe Obſervations are fully ſufficient, in Reply to 7h1s 
Argument of the Biſhop's, upon which He ſeems much to rely. * 


We are now come to an End of what I call his Dire& Defence of Himſelf from 


the Charge againſt Him. We ſhall next come to the Indirect Part of his Defence, 
taken from a Multitude of Improbabilities heaped together: and ſhall ſoon finiſh 
what remains. | | 


BRITANNICUS. 
Dog to Hoe Dor Ok 
LETTER LI Lonpon J OURNAL, September 14, 1723. 
PHE Part of the late Biſbap of Rocheſter's Defence, is taken from a 
1 Number of Improbadbilities heaped together; and extends itſelf through 


Pages 12, 13. And this Part, though it was not of Importance enough to be 
particularly conſidered by the Counſel for the Bill, whole chief Buſineſs it was to 


urge the Direct Proofs againſt Him, and to Reply to his Anſwers to Them; yet 
deſerves ſome Notice: becauſe, on One Side, a good deal of Streſs ſeems to be laid 
upon it; and on the Other, I think it naturally tends very much to the Juſtiſi- 


cation of Thoſe who condemned Him. Vf. „ 
Iwill begin with obſerving, that when a Man of a great Capacity leaves the 


Sign that there was ſomething too hard for Him in the One; and that He took 
Refuge in the Ozher, becauſe it was a more copious Subject for his Invention, and 


1 a more unconfined Field for his Self-loave and his Oratory to diſplay themſelves 


in. I know the Pretence which He would willingly inſinuate, that, being at- 
ſometimes Probabilities; He has a Right to ſet Probabilities on One Side, againſt 


paſt all doubt that He has this R7ghr, and does well in making uſe of it. But 
then, He muſt take care that the Probabilities which He alledges for Himſelf, 


be of the ſame ſort with thoſe alledged againſt Him; and particularly, that They 


touch the Facts charged upon Him, as nearly as Thoſe, to which He oppoles 
them: which We ſhall ſee not to be at all regarded by Him in this Part of his 


Defence. | „ ä 8 
But indeed, this Way of repreſenting the Caſe, is utterly groundleſs; not to 

tay, ſhameleſs. For all who with well to the Concerns of Humane Society, ought 
carefully to keep up a Diſtinction between the Force of a Number of Concurring 


Circumſtances ; all centring in One Point, and all marking out One particular Per- 


that do not affe& the Point in hand. If the former are to be called Probabilities, 
in Diſtinction to the Evidences of our Senſes, (in which Themſelves there is the bare 


Pofibility of Error,) yet They are always to be looked upon, as thoſe High Pro- 


babilities, which create that Moral Certainty, or Moral Evidence, which is the 
Guide of Courts of Juſtice; and with which, if it be once taken away as Inſuffi- 
cient, all Hope of Juſtice in the Afairs of Humane Society mult be taken away 


a the ſame time. They are indeed the only Foundation of that Moral Certainty, 
Vor. II. — 5 0 


Direct Part of his Defence, in Obſcurity and Confufion; and turns the Bent and 
Force of his Abilities to Topics, which neither the Charge againſt Him, nor the 
Manner of proſecuting it, gave Him the leaſt Pretence to mention: it is a certain 


tacked only by what He ſometimes calls Conjectures, ſometimes Surmizes, and 


Probabilities on the Other. And if this be a true and juſt Repreſentation; it is 


ſen; and the Weakneſs of a Parcel of Looſe Probabilities, taken from Circumſtances 


upon 
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upon which the greateſt Part of Humane Affairs, even of the Highe/t Nature, are, 
and muſt ever be, tranſacted. And He, who oppoſes to Theſe a Catalogue of Loo 
Probabilities, all general, and all void of the leaſt particular Relation to the Paint 
in hand; not only trifles in hs own Cauſe, but does what in Him lies to deſtroy 
the Cauſe of Humane Juftice, whilſt He attempts to invalidate the great Founda— 
tions of it, by comparing Them with ſomething which bears x no ſort of Likcnets 
or Proportion to them. 
Iwill not inſtance here only in the Caſe of Treaſon, in which it is abſolutely 
impoſſible to preſerve any State, if a Number of Circumſtances which come cloſe 
to a Perſon and a Fact, ſhall ever come to be called Surmizes, and to be out- 
weighed by a Number of Circumſtances of quite another ſort, which have no ſuch 
Neſpect to the Charge in queſtion. But I will add the Caſe of fu, Murther, 
which could very ſeldom (perhaps never) be puniſhed, if that Moral Evidence of 
_ Concurrent Circumſtances pointing out the Murther, and the Murtherer, could he 
__ over-ballanced by Any Circumſtances which do not nearly affect the fame parti. 
cular Fact. For, ſuppoſing the Caſe of a Wilful Murther, carried on as darkly 
as Conſpiracies generally are; and that, by ſome Diſcoveries, it were plain that 
this Murther was committed by One who went by the Name of Fones—who was 
in Town ſuch and ſuch particular Days, and out of Town on other particular Days 
ho was laid up with a painful Diſtemper at ſuch a Time—whoſe Wife was 
dangerouſly fick on ſuch a Day, and died in ſuch a Meet ,who had a Dog pre- 
| ſented to Him, which Dog was named Harlequin, and had his Leg broke in his 
Journey; or the like: And ſuppoſing, a Perſon was apprehended, and brought 
upon his Trial, in whom Al! theſe Marks united; and from whom a Private 
Letter had been intercepted, with ſome Signs of a Conſerouſneſs of Guilt in it— 
Does Any One imagine, that his Judge would think it tolerable for Him to treat 
Theſe Particulars as Surmizes ; or permit Him to ſet againſt Theſe, a Chain of 
General Improbabilities; and to plead in this Strain, — My Lord, Is it probadl: 
that I ſhould be the Man? I had a good Education! have a Family to look 
after I was brought up to an honeſt Trade I have been known Thirty Years 
ago to ſpeak with Abhorrence of ſuch Vices—I muſt have been infatuated, to have 
been gwilly of ſuch a Crime, to the Ruin of myſelf and my Family; and yet! 
never paſſed for a Madman. If a Criminal ſhould pretend to urge and inſiſt upon 
ſuch Vain Empty Allegations, He would, I doubt not, be told, That Theſe do 
not touch the Point in hand; That his Buſineſs is to bring Proofs that thoſe 
Circumſtances do not centre in Him; and that No Circumſtances can be of any 
Force, but ſuch as directly ward off the preſent Charge, by deſtroying thoſe other 
_ Circumſtances which are thoſe Proofs of it, upon which the Cort muſt frame their 
| Judgement. J have thought fit to ſay thus much; that ſuch Moral Evidence us 
is ſufficient to remove all Doubt, which is the Foundation of almoſt all Sc:al 
Actions in Humane Life, and the Guard of Humane Society, may not be ill 
ſpoken off, and put into the Rank of General Circumſtances, which ſatisfy the 
Mind in nothing particular, and can be the Ground of no Judgement againſt any 


ſpecial Charge. And having now premiſed this, I ſhall take a View of i the parti- 


cular Caſe 2 Us, and of the particular e urged by the late Bic 
in his own Defence. 


Only before I do it, I ſhall beg the Reader to ſtop a little, WET imagine with- 


in Himſelf what it is he would naturally expect in this Place. Here is a Clergy» 
man, a Biſhop, before his Judges, under the Accuſation of particular Aa of 
Treaſon. He undertakes to wow the higheſt Improbability of his being guilty of 


What 
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what is laid to his Charge. Would not One preſently expect Him, in ſuch Cir. 


cumſtances, urging his Judges with ſuch an Argument as this—* Is it at all 
e credible ; Is it at all probable, that I, who am, and have long been, a Preacher 


3 Li neſs of an Oath, ſhould in Myſelf ſhew Them the Example of an Impious 
2 Breach of it?” This would have ſounded well, if He could with Confidence 
have appealed to his Practice; and have gone on thus My Lords, I have taken 
« a ſolemn Oath to be faithful to K. George. I have abjured the Pretender, XI 

« Conduct has been always full of a Zeal for the Former, and againſt the Latter, 
« ] have ever ſhewn by my Behaviour, as well in the Critical Time of the Late 
E Rebellion, as upon all other Occaſions, that my Heart went along with my 
3 = « Lips; and that I have ated My/e//, and animated O-hers to act, with an inflex- 
da jble Duty to the King I have ſworn to, and in a warm Oppoſition to Him I 
d have abjured. The Converſation J have moſt entertained, the Company I have 
(kept, are Proofs of the ſame Fidelity to K. George. And is it probable, or credi— 
« ble, that after Tears ſpent in his faithful Services, I thould at laſt, on a ſudden, 
« turn an Enemy to Him, and an Enemy to God Himſelf, by trampling under 


been ſaid 7ruly, and w ith the concurrent Teftimony of Thoſe who converſed with 
infinitely out-weighing All that He has taken the Pains to amals together. But 


Oath, is ſo far from being made the Support of the Improbability of his Guilt, that, 
throughout the Hole Speech, He did not think fit once to touch upon that Sub- 
ji; or to ſay One Mord of the Senſe He had, or ought to have upon his Mind, 


appeal to Any publick Marks of Zeal for the preſent Proteſtant Eftabliſhment, for 


from Improbabilities ; ; becauſe Hence upon ſome 7. opicks, which lay ſo plainly in 


his Way, is a much ſtronger Argument of his Gul, than all other far -fetched 
Conſiderations can be, of his Innocence. 


carefully omitted, or forgot: Let Us ſee what thole are, from which He thought 
it a Part of his Dexterity to fetch his Defence, as to Improbability, And I ſhall 
now put Them, as They offer Themſelves, into the Form of Argument; that 
their Force, or J/eakneſs,, may be the eaſter ſeen. This Part of the Defence, 
therefore, muſt run thus: + My Lords, The late Duke of Ormond was the Per "Jon, 
amongſt the Traizors, I had the greateſt Reſpect for; and of the Two Per "ſons to 
whom I am charged to write, One I never ſaw, and the Ozher I am ſcarce ac- 
quainted with; beſides that He was thought to have left the Pretender : and 
therefore, It is /mprobable that, if I were engaged in a Trea/onable Deſign, I ihould 
not correſpond with the F/; but with the Two laſt ; and is, by Lezters tent 
by the Common Poſt, without regard to Caution or Secrecy.”” But here, I muit 


the Dutcheſs of Ormond a Letter, which plainly enough ſignified ſome Car- eſpondenice 
with Her Lord abroad; ; as well as his having conv ered with Another Perſon, juſt 
before his going for Hain. Beſides, The Tavo w ith whom He was acculed of 
correſponding, were well known to be firm in the Pretenders Intereſt, by ail 
Friends: and it is of abſolute Neceſſity for Perſons engaged in ſuch a Correo ſpond. ice, 
to carr * it on with 129 who are in the Nuation of torw Wart the Dep ig moſt. 


« of Simplicity and Truth to Others ; that I, who have taught Orhers the Sacred- 


« foot all the moſt ſacred Ties of Duty I am under?” Ifay, Could this have : 
Him, that ſuch was his Behaviour ; it would have furniſhed out One Probability, 


when this Argument, taken from his Profeſſion, and from the Obligation of an 


of the ſacred Obligation of his Oath: and when He had not indeed the Courage to 


many Years laſt paſt : Methinks, He had much better have let alone his Apology | 


But ſince zheſe Particulars, which every Reader would naturally expect, are all 


obſerve as I paſs, that He ſhews much 4% regard to Caution, in mentioning the 
late D. of Or10nd”s Name, becauſe there was Proof of his having received from 


Te 
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and who can moſt eaſily and readily be correſponded with. And as for Caution: 
it is manifeſt, He chiefly depended upon the Secrecy of Cyphers and Cant I ordi; 
and thought Himſelf ſafe; in the conſtant Care He took, of not coming within 
the Reach of ſuch Evidence, as would convict Him in Weſtminſter Hall. The 
Cunningeſt Men do ſometimes the moſt uncautious Things: and the only Poi 
here is, about Fa#, Whether He did not dictate thoſe Treaſonable Letters, to the 
Pretender, and to Two of his moſt faithful Servants; and whether the Proofs of 
that Fact do not infinitely outweigh a faint Shadow of a Probability, which is 
indeed no Probability at all. 
But He proceeds thus, Is it probable that when attending the ſick Bed of my 
Wife, and expecting her Death not daily but hourly, I ſhould enter into Nego. 
tiations of this kind ?”—It is not folerable to enter into Any Man's Private, or 
Domeſtick Afairs, but where He Himſelf officiouſſy, unneceflarily, and in prejy. 
dice to the Cauſe of the Publick, leads the Way; and makes it excuſable, b by 
making it neceſſary. Thoſe who knew the late Biſhop, and had obſerved hi 
Conduct in the Relation in which He here ſpeaks of Himſelf, are the Beft Fudge, 
whether Any Argument of this ſort could, in his Caſe, have any the leaſt Degree 
of Force in it. I can only ſpeak to what appeared at the Bar; and there, I muſt 
do Him the Fuſtice to ſay, that He did not at all ect the Outſide of any fort of 
Concern, or Paſſion, at the repeated Remembrance and Difcourſe of her S:cneſs or 
Death. So that, I own, I concluded that He, who could hear and {peak of it 
often, in the Courſe of the Tr1a/, ſo ſedately and compoſedly, only as a Matter 
of Fa#, or a Note of Chronology ; or as He might have done of Harlequin's brojen 
| Leg; could never have received any Stop from the Thing itſelf in Any of his great 
PDeſigns, but only what Common Decency required, for his own Sake. And I wil 
_ preſume to ſay that This ſort of Apology ought not ſo much as to have been 


mentioned upon any Occafion by Any Man, but One inwardly conſcious of 2 


Real Perſonal Fondneſs, paſſionate enough to have hindered all the Functions of 
the Alive Life; nor by One, who knew as well as Thoſe who heard Him, that 
All great Undertakings go forward, and all the Affairs of this World are carried 
on, notwithſtanding the greateſt Domęſtic Afliifions. But how could He think 
that the commoneſt Reader would help obſerving, from the Nature of the Thing, 
that theſe Negotiations muſt have been entered into, long before this Afiufimn 


came ſo near Him; and that, in this very Correſpondece, He was to be in a 


State of Inaftroity, during the Days of Mourning ; and after them, to return to 
Buſineſs again; and that all Men of Enterprizmg Geniuſes would take it very il} 
to be thought ſo abject, as to ſink and ceaſe from their Duty, upon Events ſo com- 
mon as the Mortality of Friends and Relations ? And indeed, I cannot help judg- 
ing that No One, but a Guilty Man, who Rood in need of every Twisg his Hands 


could lay hold on, could have mentioned 151 Topich, in this Manner, amongſt 


his Improbabilities. 
As for all the Circumſtances that hls They may be put minha *to-One 


Argument, and truſted very ſafely.—“ I was (Jays He, ) carrying on Publick Build- 


ings at Bromley and Weſtminſler—l was ſearching o/d Books about the Foundatiin 
of Me efemmfier—I was correſponding with Learned Men, and going to ſettle the 
Time of the writing the four Goſpels— I was always at home, and only at Dinner 
ſtirred out of my Chamber, —and received all who came to me, and fo had no 
Opportunity of being thus engaged Neither my Servants, nor Acquaintance, 
knew any thing of my being in this Conſpiracy nor particularly Mr. Pope, who 
was my moſt conſtant and intimate Companion, and who has teſtified thus 


— en for Me; —1 haue not been bred to Arms, but to Learning ;—{and there- 


fore, 


_— "mW 
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and of which, otherwiſe, the Morld had remained perfectly ignorant. 
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tore, could not carry on a Correſpondence by Letters have been in Parliament, 
but never was in a Council of Il ar.— I have perhaps been thought 709 active in 
my own Buſineſs, but never meddled remarkably out of my own Sphere.—lI had 
no Temptation to This which 1s laid to my Charge. For, I am far from An- 
Nihon; and always was reſolved againſt ing Higher I am ſo far from Covetous, 
that I deſpsſe Riches too much—1 laws laid out 800 /. upon my Houles, and took 

not a Farthing of my Predeceſſor”'s Widow for Dilapidations—and have ſpent the 


' reſt as becomes a B. i/hop.—I cannot be ſuppoſed to have an Affection for the 
Church of Rome. I have always oppoſed Popery. I began my Studies (about 


Forty Years ago) with Chillingworth's Immortal Book.—I wrote a Defence of 


Luther, thirty Years ago; Hand therefore, cannot Now be in a Gnſpiracy in 


Favour of a Popiſb Pretender II was always a Friend to Liberty; an Advocate 


for Inferiors againſt their Super lors; ; ſand in this Character, I oppoſed Thoſe in 


K. Wiiliam's Adminiſtration; and in 0. Anne's, at the Beginning of her Reign J=_ 
and therefore, cannot be ſuppoſed Now to be an Enemy to K. Geo! ge. 

I hope the Reader will not think I have framed and invented this Sr; ing of Im- 
probabilities. He may fee it in Print. And I aſſure Him, I have only filled it 
up with a few Particulars, which were ſpoken by the Biſhop, but are omitted in 


the printed Defence; and with a Word or Two, which He did not indeed ſpeak, 
but which are preſently ſeen to be abſolutely neceſſary to make the Form of that 
Concluſion which alone could be of any Uſe to Him.—To place zheſe Particulars 


before the Readers Ey es, with the Mention of that Concluſion He deſired to be 


drawn from them, is enough of itſelf to expoſe the Weakneſs of them, and to make 


any more Words unneceflary upon this Part of the Sec. 
Had the Caſe been ſo, that His Accuſers had argued againſt Him from ſuch 


Topicks as theſe—You are a Proud, a Covetous, an Ambitious Man; a great Lover 


of the Grandeur of the Church of Rome; and conſequently of a Popiſb Pretender; 


and the like: and therefore, You was in this particular Plot, and acted the Part 
of a Chief Correſpondent 1 in it :—All theſe Iſtances had been proper to be urged, if 


they could have been proved. But when on One Side, They inſiſt upon quite 


different Matters of Fact, which point out a particular Treaſon ; and on the O/her, 


He anſwers, That this cannot be believed, becauſe He is free from Al thoſe Vices 


which could lead Him to it, being All Humility, and Quieineſs, and Contentedneſs, | 
and Charity ; What is This? or what can it be, but a Mark of Guilt, and an At- 


tempt after Popularity? For, as what I have juſt now mentioned, could be the 


enly Good Reaſon, to juſtify his running out into any one of theſe perſonal Par- 


ficulars: So, the only True Reaſon, which, in the Circumſtances of his preſent 
Cafe, could move Him to ſuch a Conduct, muſt have been the Inward Senſe that 
He wanted more ſubſtantial Replies; and the flattering Hope, that This Enume- 
ration would be more moving to Common Minds, than any thing He could offer of 


mother fort; and the pleafr ng Imagination, that his Adverſaries had furniſhed Him 
with an Opporiunity of giving the World a Picture of Himfelf, in ſuch Colours 
as He himſelf could beſt paint; and of publiſhing far and near, with tlie Trumpet 


of his own Voice, Thoſe Virtues, which None perhaps had ever before diſcovered ; 
And now 
They are all publi/bed, I can ſafely ſay this of them, „That all united, are no 
* more to the probable Proof of his Innocence of the particular Guilt laid to his 
Charge, than if he had argued, that He could not be ſuppoſed to be in the Con- 
* ffiracy, becauſe He was of a freſh Colour, or ſubject to the Gout or becauſe 
„He was a Lover of Vi it, an Admirer of the Claſſical Abort was very converſant 
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e in the Beauties of the Ancient Poets; and ſpent many Hours and Days of his 


« Life in the Company of the Beft Modern Poet or our Nation, that this the 
cc * has produced. 4a 


BRITANNIC US, 
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FrER that Part of the late B,. ooh of Rocheſter s Defence, which conſiſts gf 
a Catalogue of ſuppoſed Improbabilities, the Next which offers itſelf relates 


to the Nature and Circumſtances of the Puniſhment inflicted upon Him, by the Bj, 
And his Complaints on this Head are divided into ſuch as concern his Caſe, conf. 


dered in the Rank of Common Men, and Common Subjects; and ſuch as affect Him, 


conſidered in the Character of a Clergyman. As to the former, it would be great 


| Miſpence of Time, to go over all the Particulars here inſiſted on; and to folloy 
a Criminal, ſuppoſed to be found Guilty of a very High Crime, arguing againſt 


the Reaſonableneſs of a Puniſhment greatly inferior to the Crime itſelf. For this 
Part of his Argument is not taken from his Innocence : if it were, it would, and 


muſt, run thus: «+ My Lords, I am innocent, and muſt appear ſo; and there- 
fore, I truſt, you will lay No Puniſhment at all upon Me.“ This had been the 
juſt and undeniable Inference: becauſe where there has been No Guilt, there can 
juſtly be No Puniſhment. But the Argument here made ule of is this: „ Suppoſing 
Jour Lordſbips to think and find Me Guilty of the Crime alledged againſt Me; 
“ yet ſure You cannot be ſo hard as to baniſh Me from my native Country, and 
* deprive Me of the Converſation of my Friends, and take from Me the Sup- 
« port of my 7. emporal Revenues.” The Crime here 1s no leſs than that of High 
Treaſon, the greateſt Crime known in our Law. The Puniſhment in the Bill, is 
not the Uſual Puniſhment of an Ignominious Death; but the much leſſer Puniſhment 
of Exile. And the Criminal begs of his Judges to think This Puniſhment vaſtly 
Greater than his Crime deſerves ; and to change it into Something lighter ; that is, 
either Nothing at all, or Nothing that could be called a Punifhment. * Find me 


« Guilty, if you ſo think fit: but let me enjoy the Comforts of this World 


„ amongſt You ſtill, as I have hitherto done.” This is the Voice of this Part of 


Speech. To mention it, is enough to ſhew the Ab/urdity of it; and therefore, 
thall only add two Obſervations. One is, that ſome of theſe Circumſtances which 


He mentions, as the greateſt Hardſhips of his Caſe, were not ablolutely fixed by 


the Bill; but left in the Breaſt of the Crown to alleviate z and have been fince al- 


leviated by a Royal Perm Non, that ſuch of his Relations and Servants, as He de- 
fired, might accompany and attend Him. The O her Remark is, that upon tue 
pole, there never was a Puniſhment for ſo high a Crime, tempered with more 
Milaneſs and that it would be much harder to anſwer the Complaint of his Injured 


Country, ſpeaking to his Fudges, and demanding, « Why They did not puviſh 
&« ſuch Treaſon, as uch T. reaſon deſerved to be puniſhed;” than to reply to His 


_ Unreaſonable Complaint, « Why do You puniſh me with Exile, when You 


might inflict Death itſelf?“ Or, in other Words, Why do You inflict a Leſer 


_ « Puniſhment, when You have a Right to inflit a much Greater?“ 


The Other Branch of the Complaint againſt the Puniſhment was taken from the 
Spiritual Character of the Criminal, And this the late B i/hop uſhered in, with 


ſome fort of Solemnity. What is moſt e in my Caſe, (/ays He 4 I will 


66 repeat 
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«« repeat diſtinctly, that my Reverend Brethren may hear it. I am rendered in- 


« capable of uſing or exerciſing any Office, Function, Authority, or Power Eccle- 
« ſaſtical, not only in his Majeſty's Dominions, but any where elſe.” Then 


follows an Exclamation, “ Very hard! that ſuch ſpiritual Power as is not de- 


« rived from Men, but from God Himſelf, ſhould be taken from Me!” His Re- 


berend Brethren heard this; but were too wiſe to be impoſed upon, by the Sound of 


Words, and the Pretence of Privileges, inconſiſtent with the Safety of Humane 
Society. They very well knew that the Right of the State to defend itſelf againit 
Civil Criminals, or Traytors, was the ſame; of whatever Profeſſion the Criminal 


might be. They knew that the Supreme Power had a Right, in ſuch Caſes, to in- 


Aic Cloſe Impriſonment, or Death itſelf; in both which Caſes all Exerciſe of Eccle- 


faftical Powers was effectually and certainly taken away. They had too much 


Senſe to think that a Britiſb Act of Parliament could extend its Influence beyond 
the Limits of Briti/h Authority; or operate out of its own here, upon the Pri- 


vileges or Liberties enjoyed under the Protection of Foreign States: And They 


ſaw, from the very Words of the Act itſelf, that All it pretended to, was to 
reſtrain, as far as the Supreme Authority of Britain could reach, that External 
EXERCISE of Eccleſiaſtical or Spiritual Functions, which might be of Preju- 
dice to the Civil Conſtitution of theſe Kingdoms; without concerning itſelf with 
Inherent Powers, or Indelible Characters. They knew that All State-Criminals, 
as ſuch, are upon an Equal Foot: and that, as it is the Will of God that Traitors 
ſhould be puniſhed, and States preſerved from all future bad Effects from their 
Treaſon ; 1o, it cannot be ſaid to take away any Power which could ever come 
from GOD, or ſo much as to be diſpleaſing to Him, to hinder effectually, as far 
as poſſible, that Exerciſe of any Spiritual Functions, which may {till be the great 
Nouriſhment and Inſtrument of the ſame Dangerous Treaſon, againſt which All 
Societies have a Right to guard Themſelves. They could not therefore, be 
weakly caught by theſe enticing Words of Man's Cunning; whilſt They conſidered 
that the ſame Way of Argument would lay open all the Fences of the preſent 
Eſtabliſhment, to Papiſis and Nonjurors; and muſt in the End root up every Fun- 
dation of the preſent Government, For if it be enough to talk of Powers coming 
from God—not to be reſtrained in their Exerciſe by humane Laws, without a Crime 
— What ſhall we think of thoſe Laws, which reſtrain the* Exerciſe of Spiritual 
Functions in any Congregation, to ſuch Perſons only as pray for the preſent Royal 
Family? and the like. Popiſb and Nonjuring Priefts have the fame Allegation to 
make, of Spiritual Powwers from God. And if a State cannot reſtrain and limit 
and hinder the Exerciſe of ſuch Power; there is an End of all Hope of its Safety. 
And this Exerciſe is no more hindered by ſuch a Clauſe as this Act contains, than it 
ls by laying a Condition upon Perſons, which it is morally zmpoſſible for Them to 
comply with. Whoever, therefore, thinks the Sate to have a Right to do this 
Latter, muſt think It to have the ſame Right to the Former: whatever his No- 
tons may be of Eccleſiaſtical Powers, or Spiritual Characters. In a Word, We 
may defy Any Government in the World, to ſtand, I will not ſay, One Pear, but 
One Month, if this One particular Right be wreſted out of its Hands, under pre- 
tence of Poxwers aiot 10 be touched, even in the Exerciſe of them : Which Exerciſe 
of them is the only Thing, the A# concerns itſelf with. For the Concluſion is 
immediate. If the Exerciſe of theſe Powers is not to be touched; then the Perſons 
who have them are not to be touched. And if the Perſons who have them, are not 
to be touched ; then, T. hey are not only the Guides and Inflruftors of the Peofle 
in what is properly called Religion; but All Civil Government, and Right to rule, 
muſt in Effect be at Their Command, and Therrs only, For, from the Moment of 


ſuch 


$7 Foundation that the Argument, p. 15, mult rely. “Give me leave” (as the lat 


5 . ſeriouſly applying a Rule given to Timothy, relating wholly to Church Afairs, and 
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ſuch an Exemption, it muſt reſt in Them to raiſe and to dethrone, to lift up and to 
pull down, as They ſhall think beſt. A Fate of Things, which the Good Part 
of that Body, I dare ſay, look upon with the utmoſt Abhorrence; and which the 
Bad Part, I truſt, and hope, for the Sake of my Country, ſhall never enjoy ! 

| Before I wholly leave this Argument, taken from thoſe pretended peculiar Pri. 
vileges of Men of the Holy Order; (which are ſo many Encouragements to They, 
to deal in Treaſon, and all other Crimes, if they are fo diſpoſed;) I will mention 
another Particular of the ſame Kind, made uſe of by the ſame Mouth, and for the 
ſame Purpoſe: but indeed, Both ſo exceeding weak, that I cannot but think, thy 
Perſon who made uſe of them, knew perfectly well that He was, in theſe Part; 
of his Defence, only attempting to impoſe upon the Ignorance of RY and not 
delivering his own real Sentiments. 
In the Argument I have already conſidered, the Privilege of Clereymen i is declar- 

ed to be an Exemption from any Civil Reſtraint 1 in the Exerciſe of their Function. 
As We go on, We ſhall find another Privilege is declared to belong to them. 
And that is, to have Other Laws of Evidence againſt Them, in Criminal Caſcs, 
diſtinct from Thoſe by which Laymen may be convicted. For it is upon this 


B. iſoop ) « to make mention of a Text in Holy Writ. Againſt an ELDER x. 
« cerve not an Accuſation, but before Two or Three Witneſſes, &c.“ much more, 
| fays He, againſt One who is more than an Elder. I ſhall not ſtand here to ſhe, 
what has been ſufficiently ſhewn by Others, the great Mitake, or Ignorance, of 


to the Elders then under Him; of applying this, I ſay, to the Caſe of Treaſa 

againſt a State. I might have added, Something worſe than Ignorance; for, One 
can hardly believe a Man of any Parts, in earneſt, in ſuch an Application. But 
what I remark is, that the Argument here urged is of no Importance, unleſs it 
relies upon this Suppoſition, that this Rule taken out of Scripture, relates to Civil 
Trials in Courts of Fudicature ; and conveys a Privilege to One Body of Subjects to 
be exempt from the Laws that bind and ect all Others, if thoſe Laws differ 
from this Rule: than which there cannot be a greater Indignity offered to the Ho 
Scripture, by the greateſt Enemy it has in the World; nor a greater Ab/urdity ad- 
vanced upon the Subject of Civil Government. Let Us apply this ſame Rule to the 
Caſe of Murther ; to which it reaches as truly as it does to that of T; reaſon. Sup- 
poſing (only for Argument's ſake) that a Clergyman, or even a Biſhop, could be ſo 
wicked as to be Guilty of that Crime. In this Caſe our Law allows of Evidence 
from the Concurrence of ſeveral Remarkable Circumſtances, even without the poſitive 
| Teſtimony of One Witneſs to the Fat itſelf. But let the Criminal have the Bentfi 
of this ſame Text; and He may ſoon claim the Privilege of being even an Habiſul 
Murtherer, without any Fear of Puniſhment, And He may urge with the fame 
Strength of Reaſoning, « Your Law indeed, and your Method of Procceding, 
may be good with regard to Laymen, who commit ſuch Fa#s: But as to Us 
Elders, or more than Elders, St. Paul has eſtabliſhed a Rule, from which You 
« ought not to vary; and expreſly ordered that This Accuſation itſelf ſhould not 
« ſo much as be received againſt Us, without the Evidence of Two or Thre: 
„Living Witneſſes.” For, One of theſe Two Points muſt certainly be true: 
Either that This was the Deſign of St. Paul, to interpoſe and interrupt the Pub- 
lick Juſtice of Mankind, in Criminal Caſes; ; whilſt he was giving a ſmail Church of 
_ Chriſtians {ome prudential Rules of Behaviour within itſelf : Which is too great 
an Afront to St. Paul, in his Character, either of a Chriſtian, or an Apoſtle, or d 
Man of Underſtanding, to be mittel! into our TIEN? Or, That bis Ruf 


relates 


' 
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relates no more to Treaſon, than it does to Murther; and no more to Either of 
thoſe Crimes, or to Any Civil Proceſs againſt any Civil Criminal whatſoever, than 
it does to the Diſcipline of an Army, or to the molt diſtant Thing in Nature. It 
was in truth an [n/u/z upon the Underftanding's of his Judges, for the late Bop 
to mention it: and it would be an Inſult upon the Common Senſe of the Reader, to 
ſpend any more Time in ſhewing either the Ridiculouſneſs of the Obſervation, or 
x Fatal Conſequences of it to Humane Society, o or the /:7tle Wiſdom of One, who 
would be thought a Great Man, in mentioning what ſo ſoon detected, and fo 


eaſily diſcovered, to carry a Load of Abſurdities along with it. 
] will conclude therefore, this Subject with One plain Word. Nothing can 


s be more unrighteous; than to make any whole Society of Men anſwerable for 


« the Extravagant Pretences, or Mad Claims; of ſome One or More of its Members. 
« But if ever that unhappy Time ſhould come, (which, I truſt, never will, 
« when a Body of Men, devoted by their Profeſſion, to the great Concerns of the 


« Porld to come, inſtead of Other Methods which never fail of procuring a laſt- 
ing Reſpect and Honour, ſhould be wn:verſally teen to lay hold on every Oppor- 


« tunity in Life, and every Expreſſion in Scripture, to create to Themſelves a Set 


« of ditinet and ſeparate Civil Privileges from Other Subjects, or to plead an Ex- 


« emption from the Common Methods of Juſtice in Humane Society from that 
„Moment, They may be aſſured, that They are laying the Foundation of ſuch _ 
« .ealouſies, Diffidencies, and Fear, in Others, as muſt be, in the probable Event 


« of Things, and the natural Operation of ſuch Uneaſi neſſes, infinitely more 


dangerous to their own Security and Peace, and even to their higheſt Temporal 


« Concerns, than All the 9 Evils 27 5 can hope to ward off by ſuch 
0 e and Unbecoming Claims.) e 
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HE Part of hy late Biſhop of Roche er 8 Defence; which comes next, re- 
lating to the Method of procceding againſt Him by Bill in Parliament, and 
to the Nats of the Evidence received in Proof of the Crime laid to his Charge, 
has been in effect ſome time ago fully confidered, in Two Former Papers, which 
profeſſedly handle the Argument about the Inherent Right of the Supreme Authority 
of the Nation, to ſuch a Procedure; and the Prudence of making uſe of that Right 
upon juſt and proper Occaſions : and ſhall be further proſecuted hereafter, if 
need ſhall be. It is enough Here to obſerve, that the Right itſelf is conſtantly 


allowed upon ſome Occaſions, by All Thoſe who have oppoſed the making uſe of 
it, upon This, And with regard to the Perſon here particularly concerned, it 


is ſufficient to remark that the only Ground of his Complaints upon this Head muſt 
be, that He had vainly flattered Himſelf with the Imagination that He was ſafe 


1n the prodigious Care He had made uſe of to guard Himſelf againſt the Reach of 


all Evidence in the Common Courſe of Fuſtice in Inferior Courts; and from thence 


inferred, how very hard it was that One, who had given Himſelf ſo much Trouble, 


in order to contract the Guilt, of Treaſon, and ſo much more to hide it, ſhould be 
at laſt zaken in the Milineſs of his own Cunning; and brought to that Puniſhment in 


an Evtraordinary Method, which, in the Ordinary Courſe of Things, He hoped to 


avoid, J will therefore {ſtay no longer upon this Part of the Argument, but only 
Vor. III. - dee. 2 juſt 


= in fome reſpects to be more Powerful than GOD, for this very Reaſon, becauſe 
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to take Notice of One very particular Obſervation the 4 B. i/hop has made, in 

the Overflowings of his Wit upon this Subject. 
The Paſſage I mean, is in p. 15, but very imperfectly printed. He would 
e not, He ſaid, deny the Power of the Legiſlature in this or the lite Caſe,” He 
repreſented that Power as very great: and then added, “Greater in ſome Senſe 
_« than that of the Soverargn Legillator of the Univerſe—For He CAN do nothing 
« Unjuſt.” —whereas Humane Law- makers CAN. Whether This were deſign. 
ed as Divinity or Metaphyficks, or Politicks, or Satyrical Wit upon his Judges, it 
is hard to determine; becauſe it is an equally t and right Obſervation, take it 
which way Vou will. If it were intended for a Maxim of Divinity, it is much 
beneath the Undlerſtanding and Abilities of a Great Divine, by virtue of flouriſh- 
ing upon the Sound of a Word, to ſtate a Difference between Meat Men, and the 
Great God; and to give the Superiority of Power to Man above the Supreme Le. 
giflator, upon Account of what is indeed the Deyect, or Weakneſs, of Imperfes Y 
Creatures. For this is the Caſe. That Almighty God CAN do no wrong, ariſes WE 
from the Abſence of all Weakneſs and Imperfe&ion in Him. That Man CAN qd, Wl 
| wrong, ariſes from a Weakneſs, and not a ſuperior Strength in Him; from the 
ITmper fettion of his Views, and the Confinedneſs of his Powers. So that it is the 
| fame Obſervation, in effect, as if He had ſaid, « The Power of Man is greater than 
„that of Almighty God, becauſe his Yeaneſſes are greater: Or, Man may be ſaid 


% He is infinitely more Weak.”” Than which Ob/ervation, gravely delivered, ] 
defire any Perſon to ſhow me One, leſs worthy of a Chriſtian Biſhop, or leſs be- 
coming a Divine who would be thought to underſtand the peculiar Buſineſs of 
his own Profeſſi n. The like may be ſaid of it, in any other ſerious View, 

It is entirely ill- founded, and void of all Senſe and Reaſon to ſupport it. And if 
it were meant as a Piece of Satyrical Wit upon his Judges, whom He would 
| now repreſent as going to exceed all thoſe Bounds of Fu and Right, by which 
Almighty God Himſelf governs all his Proceedings; the Beſt that can be ſaid of it 
is, That it is Pozntlefs Satire, and Cold Wit, deſcending, i in the Luxuriancy of 
Fancy, to play upon the Ambiguity of the Word, CAN; and to trifle egregiouſſy 
in the molt important Part of his Argument, relating to the Juſtice of what was | 
now going forward. This Turn of Expreſſion might be tolerable, perhaps, or 
pretiy, in an Epigram, or a Piece of Poetry; where a ſort of Licence is often given 
to good Sounds that are hardly Senſe; and the Reins generally let looſe to the 
Warmth of Imagination and Invention. But, Whether ſuch a Procedure was 
worthy of a Perſon of Figure, in hrs Circumſtances, pleading his Emocence at a 
Bar, before the moſt Auguſt Aſembly in Europe; or indeed, Whether it was 
worthy of a Great Man of a Holy Profeſſion, in- any Circumſtances, to introduce 
the Supreme Being into his Cauſe, by virtue of a Compariſon, which, duly con- 
| idered, muſt appear to a good Mind, too ludicrous and Jow; and perhaps I might 
have faid, little better than Profane :—Of this, let all the World judge. | 
I come now to the /aft Part of his Defence; and the Melancholy Part of it: 
J mean, The late Biſbop's folemn Aſeverations, and Conclufion of the H hole. | 
call it the Melancholy Part; and fo muſt every Man ever think it, who has any 
regard left to the Simplicity of Words, or the Sacredneſs of Oaths. For in ſuch a 

l Caſe as this, It makes but a ſmall Difference in my Account, whether a Perſon, 
in direct poſitive Words, perjures Himſelf; or, whether He artfully chuſes ſuch a | 
Manner of Expreſſion, and ſuch particular Matters to ſpeak of, as plainly ſhew the 
ſole Intention of the Man to be the Avoiding every Honeft Declaration that could be 
to the Purpoſe, When a Perſon, accuſed of a 2 ticular Crime, after having faid 


What 
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hat He thought proper in his own Vindication, or in Aſwer to the Evidence 
"4 againſt Him, changes his Tone; and voluntarily offers his ſolemn Afeverations in 
order to clear Himſelf; He does in effect take a ſacred Oath, to ſpeak to the Main 
Point; to ſpeak to it plainly, explicitly, without Artifice; and is in much the ſame 
Condition with any One who is formally ſworn to ſpeak the Truth, and the 
pale Truth, as well as Nothing but the Truth. For the only Uſe of Voluntary 
= /werations, in Criminal Caſes, muſt ariſe from their Plainneſs, their Openneſs, 
{cir Compreben/iveneſs, and their Fitneſs to the ſingle Purpoſe, at which They 
ould appear to aim. Orherwſe, They can have no Weight, but againſt the 
7 who has recourſe to them. And 7his Effect They muſt neceſſarily have. 
For, when a Perſon ſtands forth, and declares to his Judges that He is ready to 
| ; purge Himſelf of the Charge brought againſt Him, by folemn Appeals to God, the 
= cG©.rcher of Hearts; and, after this moving Declaration, is obſerved to avoid the 
Direct Charge laid againſt Him; to pitch upon ſome nice particular Circumſiances 
= Facts, which were not made any Part of that Charge, at the Bar where He 
now ſtands; and to mix up his moſt ſolemn Words with that Cunning and Art, 
W which ought to be far diſtant from them : It cannot be, but that his own Method 
and Form of Proteftation mult, itſelf, recoil upon Him; and be itſe 
nent of that Guilt, it was officiouſly brought to hide. : 


W This is the Caſe here. The late Biſbop, to whoſe Profeſſion ſuch a Procedure 
W little agrees, is expreſly charged with dictating ſome particular Letters to Mr. 
= Ky; with correſponding with the Pretender; with Breach of his repeated Oaths 
| of Fidelity to K. GEORGE: &c. After other inſufficient Anſwers, He de- 
fires to have recourſe to the Method of clearing Himſelf by the moſt ſolemn Appeals 
to GOD, as the Searcher of Hearts, In this Method, and throughout the 
Courſe of all theſe Appeals to Heaven, He carefully avoids the Mention of K. 
GEORGE's Name, or That of Any belonging to his Family. He never once 
| declares Himſelf to have any Senſe of his Oaths to K. GEORGE, and the Pro- 
teftant Eftablyſhment, upon his Mind: or once acknowledges K. GEORG E's 
| Right to theſe Kingdoms. He never once, ſo much as in Words, difowns the 
| Pretender's Right to this Crown ; Gr diſclaims all Correſpondence with Him; or 
| declares even the coldeſt Reſolution agam/? Him, Theſe Particulars, conſidering 
the Charge laid againſt Him, of breaking through the Sacred Ties of Repeated 
Oaths, could not be forgot; could not be omitted through Haſte, or Inadvert- 
ence, or Defect of Memory; but muſt be defignedly, wilfully, deliberately, paſled 
| over, And, then, when He comes to the Main Particular, He runs off from 
That, as it was laid againſt Him in the Þ/! ; and, inſtead of denying, in the 
Preſence of God, that He ever communicated, or dictated any Letters to Mr. 
Kelly, or the like; He, dextrouſly, by I know not what F igure of Oratory, or 
what Rule of Art, ſolemnly denies that He ever SAW any ſuch Letters of 


* r 
28 


If an Argu- 


* Kellys—or that the Contents were ever communicated TO Him, BY Kelly—Such 

+ an Uſe of Words as this, and ſuch a Change of Language, are bad every where; 
t: but are inſupportably bad in a Sentence, uſhered in with a ſolemn Appeal to Heaven, 
1 and ſanctified with the Awful! Name of GOD. _ | 1 | | 
ny After having thus put a Cheat, as: He hoped, upon the Ears of his Audience; 
14 and after having ſeemed to deny (what He did not at all deny) his dictating Letters 
"MM to Kelly, in the Correſpondence laid to his Charge; After this, He concertis Him- 
95 elf only with Other particular Circumſtances, which were not the Subject of the 
the Charge againſt Him; but lay ſcattered in the Report of the Houſe of Commons; 
be 


and moſt of Them only there mentioned, as Matters related by Perſons examined 
concerning what They had heard about the Conſpiracy. Some of theſe Pariiculars, 


lion, and Mental Reſervation, after having made a ſolemn Sheww of Appeal to Gig 
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with very peculiar Cireumſtances of Time and Place, (though as I have obſerved, 
not made any Part ofthe Charge againſt Him, ) He has taken upon Him more ex. 
prefly to deny - whilſt He was conſcious, He avoided the True Points laid Upon 
Him; and might ſafely deal about his Prozeftations, where there was nothins 
particular, ſo much as alledged in his Trial, to confront and invalidate them. 
This is the Method He thought fit to take, in fo ſerious and ſolemn a Mate, 
as That of Appealing to God, the Searcher of Hearts. And if the Careful Omiji, 
of All that was truly proper for the Declaration of his Innocence, upon ſuch au 
Occaſion; the arifu! Evaſion of what He would ſeem to ſpeak to, by a july} 
Change of the Main Charge; and the Dextrous Running away from the Re 
Accuſation againſt Him in the Bill, to ſeveral wandring Particulars in the Neport 
not alledged againſt Him : All this be not ſufficient to ſatisfy any unprejudice] 
Perſon, that Guilt was the Real Ground of ſuch a Behaviour, as Guilt alone could 
make neceſſary; I know not what to add. This I am ſure of, that ſuch Hiding 
— and Concealing of Truth; ſuch Avoiding of all plain Language; ſuch Prevaricg. 


can be thought to differ very little from the Gut of Perjury ; or the greateſt Dif. 
reſpect to the Sacredneſs of an Oath. Better a thouſand times had it been for On 
of his Character, never to have entered into a Method of Defence, which was ng 
forced upon Him; than to have entered into it with ſuch Solemnity, and to have 
come out of it with ſuch a Blot of Falſbood, and ſuch a Mark of Guzlt, added ty 
WARS Eo ee ro 7 
The Conclufion of his whole Defence is of a piece with this Part of it. It is 1 
Concluſion, not only very moving; but which would very well become the Mp 
of a Good, Upright, and Innocent Man, ſubmitting Himſelf to Injufice, and 
Wrong, under a Senſe of God's over-ruling Providence. But, confidered in the 
Mouth of One, ſo conſcious to Himſelf of his own Inward Guilt, as not to be 
able plainly to diſown the Charge; of One, proved, by a Multitude of convincing 
_ Circumſtances, to have brought Himſelf to this Condition by Breach of ſolemn 
VNoros and Oaths and of One, whom All his own Art and Cunning could not co- 
ver from the Light of Evidence It then becomes rather an Aggravation of his 
Crime, than an Argument of his Innocence; and is found to move the Indignatin 
and Zeal of Mankind, much more than their Pity and Compaſſion. It is at bet 
no otherwiſe eſteemed than it would have been, had it come from a Perſm, 
whoſe Characteriſtick, and diſtinguiſhing Mark, through his whole Life of Contro- 
verſy, was well known to have been a peculiar Knack and Dexterity of calling 
in the Holy Scripture into All his private Quarrels; and of applying the ſacred 
Words of it, to all the Purpoſes of his own Perſonal Paſſions and Reſentments. 
TFT have quite wearied the Reader with the Tedious Particularity of theſe Rt: 
marks upon Every Branch of the late Biſbop of Rochſter's Defence; I can make no 
bother Apology for it, than that I thought Myſelf obliged to it by my Duty tomy 
Country; and by the Part every Subject ought to take in the Honour of 75, 
who have been infamouſly and ſcandalouſly abuſed, for the Fuft Judgement They 
paſſed upon Him. I will make an End of this Subject, with Two or Tönt 
General Obſervations upon the Whole; which ſhall follow in the next Paper. 
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PON the Rev/eww of the late Biſhop of Rochefter's Defence of Himſelf from 
the Charge laid againſt Him; an Obſervation or Two offer Themſelves, 
BS which I cannot forbear to dwell a little upon, before I quite take leave of the 
. Subject. The firft which occurs is, „That Gulli can ſometimes transform a Man 
| Y | of the Brighte/t Parts into One of the Oppoſite Character; and put the IWitty and 
. Ingenious upon the Leve/ with the Dulleſt and Heavięſt of Mortals.”* If We were 
xz | to comprehend the . hole of the late Biſhop's Anſwer, in the ſhorteſt Compals, 
rt might be all rightly expreſſed in the One ſingle Word, FORGERY, repeated 
WE over and over again, and applied equally to Every Particular. For Inſtance — 
3 | Qu. What Account do You pive of the Three Treaſonable Letters, which plainly 
W deſcribe Tou, as the Perſon who diftated them? Anſ. Forgery between a Great 
Maier and Another. Q. How can this be, when it appears the Other Perſon 
vas not known to that Great Miniſter, till three Months after theſe Letters were 
W intercepted? A. Forgery, notwithſtanding this ſeeming Impoſibility. Q. How 
came They to be written in Mr. Kelly's Hand? A. Forgery. If They were ſo, 
W it is very well known that there has been ſuch a Thing, as an Exact Imitation of 
W Another Man's Hand. Q. How came an Anſwer, to theſe Letters, from abroad, 
to be received here? A. Forgery. It was contrived ſo. The Anſwer was firſt 
made here, and ſent abroad, in order to be intercepted when it ſhould come back. 
O. But how is this poſſible, when Mr. Kelly, whom You {till treat as your 


i end, called for One Anſwer Himſelf, and ordered a Friend to call for Others? 
be A. Forgery. This is my Anſwer ſtill, without thinking Myſelf obliged to ac- 
ny | count for all Dificu/ties, Q. How came the Letter directed to Dubois, to be 
Nl found in your Ciſtody? A. Forgery again. They, who found it there, know beſt 
c- who ordered it to be brought thither. Q. How could it be forged by Thoſe, who, 
his as You Yourſelf obſerve, did not at firſt know what Uſe to make of it? A. 
lin Forgery, J inſiſt upon it. Q. But how came it to have the ſame Seal, which was 
bet e afterwards upon a Letter ackowledged by Yourſelf to be Jour ben? A. Miniſterial 
ſon Forgery. I can give Proof that there has been ſuch a Thing, heretofore, as 
itro- torging One Seal from the Impreſſion of Another. This is my Anſwer, — I will 
[ling not put any more Quęſtions, ſince We are ſure that the Anſwer to them All, (were 
bey ten times ſtronger than Thoſe already named,) would begin and end in 
ny nothing but the ſame Sound, Forgery, =— - HO 
Re. Can any Litile Genius, from this Time, ever want a Reply to the moſt per- 
ke no plexing Dificulty, when ſo Great a Genius has, in his own Example, ſhewn the 
to my Laſy Expedient of having One and the ſame Word conſtantly at hand? What 
Thoſe Accuſation can ever hereafter touch any Mortal of the Lowe! Form, when a 
They Perſon of Exalted Talents has taught Him to think it ſufficient to elude Every 
Tir bart of an Accuſation, by the Repetition of a ſingle Mord, which requires neither 
5 Parte nor Learning either for the Invention, or the ſounding of it? But, inſtead 
| of envying the Happineſs and the irreſiſtible Force of ſuch a fanding Plea; Who 
dus can forbear to wonder that a Perſon endowed with ſuch a Fruitfulneſs of In- 
8 vention, and ſuch a nimble Vivacity of Parts; and now lately ſo celebrated for Un- 
: foralleled Abilities, could content Himſelf with ſo vulgar, ſo unvaried a Reply to 
"ET: Every thing; and ſtoop. his Great Sou! to a Method, which lies fo open to the 
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<= P00 00" the Price of Ruin to his Country, and Scandal to his Profeſſion.” That 
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| Meaneſt Underſianding. Take any Layman of the moſt ordinary Capacity; and He 
may, upon the like Occaſion, eternally cry out, Forgery, Forgery. Nay, (what 
is perhaps Lower in the Opinion of Some} Take Any One of Thoſe now left be. 
hind upon the Bench, with Capacities as Mear and Contemptible; as the Wicked: eff 
or Wittieft of this Great Man's Advocates have lately invented for Them, in order 
to raiſe their Hero's diſtreſt Character, and help his diſtreſt Cauſe,— Take ſuch 
an One, and put Him into their Idols Place; and try Him with the am 
Queſtions, and fee if He could poſſibly anſwer foch a Charge with a leſs ingeni. 
ous, or a leſs happy JV. ariety of Expreſſion, than this Miracle of Vit and Oratory 
and Poetry has done. 
But why do I mention that "Bed; unleſs to bewail it? Unhappy l if the 
Paintings beſtowed upon it by ſome late Hands be natural and juſt, —« Unhappy 
Bench abandoned by all the Graces and the Muſes, at that Moment when the 
« late Biſhop of Roc heſter removed from it! Unhappy Bench! forſaken Now by 
« all the Wit and Politeneſs, which once adorned it!'—PBut as theſe Strokes of 
| Satire have fallen upon It, for Virtue and our Country's Cauſe, All We of the 
7 Laity, who love Virtue and our Country, will rather lay, Let the Charms of Mit 
and Song, and Epigram, periſh, when Juſtice makes its Demands—And let it be 
an Eternal Glory to that Bench, to have joined in the open Deteſtation and 
Puniſhment of Knavery, Diſſmulation, Perfidy to God and Man, Falſbood in Word 
and Deed; and Perjury, the deepeſt of Crimes againſt Religion as well as Hocieh. 
If ſuch a Conduct has led the Enemies of the Publick to ſpeak meanly of 'Them; ! 
hope, and dare ſay, There is not One of Them, who is not ready to reply 
« That He had much rather be eee, by Such, and upon ſuch an Account, 
under the Lorvgſt of Characters; than to purchaſe the Reputation of Great Abil. 


F 


1 


Good Man, who now preſides in the See of Rocheſter, has experienced, in a par. 
ticular 3 the Malevolence of Witleſs Infamy. He is above it all. And it 5 
enough to ſay of Him, what Thouſands in this City know to be true, That He 
never had (I will not ſay, a Crime, but) a Fault, laid to his Charge by Mali 
itſelf, till he ſucceeded Dr. A. at Rochefer; and that through his whole Life, 
; his Character has as far outſhone That of Another, (now only ſo much extolled by 
a Fe,) as the Charity and Humility of a Chriſtian, the Good Judgement and Sound 
Learning of a Divine, the Exemplary Labours and Prudent Conduct, as well z 
_ Uſeful Preaching, of a Pariſh Miniſter, exceed the Turbulency of Ambition, the 
 Flourifhes of Wit or Poetry, the Party-management of an Heated Brain, the Flames 
of Paſſion oppoſed, and the Falſeneſs of an Aſpiring Spirit ungoverned by any 

thing but a Miſtaken Cunning. If any thing of this ſeems too ſevere, Let Then 

anſwer for it, who could find no other way of raifing their Great Man's Character, 
but by depreſſing That of Greater and Better ; or of paying their Fe to Hin, 
vvithout ſcattering abroad their Infamous Abuſes upon Others. 
I return from this ſhort Digreſi on, to the Obſervation which. led Me to it 
And if any one now aſk, How it came to paſs that no Defence remained to 1 

Man of Uncommon Invention, and Abilities, but the One repeated Excuſe of 

Forgery; there can be but One Anfever to this, vis. That Guilt alone could be, and 

therefore was, the True Cauſe of it: Guilt, - which enervates all the Poevers of 
Mit and Elquence!/—Guilt, which can bring down the Brighteſt to the Groveling 
_ Eſtate of the Heavieft /—which can reduce a Man of the Fine/? Fire, and Sparking 
Ingenuity, to a Condition little above That of the Dull and Stupid ; and can force 
upon a Superior Genus the N 2 of ſtooping as Low, as the Loweſt of Comm! 
Mortals! 


a Dr. Samet Bradford. But 
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But there is Another Obſervation, which has been continually preſent to my 


| Mind, through this Whole Tranſattion, and through every Step of the late 


Biſhop's Defence. If He was reſolved that Forgery ſhould be his One and Only 
Refuge; It cannot but be eſteemed a certain Mark of his Guilt, that He never 
once charged any Part of it upon Kelly; but, on the contrary, always ſeemed 
ſollicitous, upon every the leaſt Occaſion, to declare his abſolute Freedom from 
all Suſpicion of that ſort.” And perhaps there may be more in this Rear, than 


at firſt there ſcems to be. For thus ſtands the Caſe. He was accuſed of High- 


treaſon, in correſponding with the Pretender, and the Pretender's Agents, This 


Correſpondence was proved principally by Le!ters written, and proved to be written, 


in Kelly's Hand. Kelly was owned to be a Friend and Acquaintance of the Biſhop's. 
The Marks and Charaders in the Letters were acknowledged by the Biſhop, to 
point Hinſef out pretty ſtrongly. He often ſaid, They muſt be written by One, 
who narrowly watched the Circumſtances of Himſelf and his Family. And the 
Lords, at whoſe Bar He now ſtood, had before, by a ſolemn Judgement, declared 
Themſelves ſatisfied that Thoſe Letters were the Hand-writing of Kelly. The 
Plea then, which naturally offered itſelf to the late Biſhop ; and which muſt have 
had its due Force, and that a very great one, if it could not have been diſproved, 
was this: My Lords, No One is anſwerable for Le/ters, which Another may 

take upon Him to write in His Character; unleſs He can be proved to have di- 


| | reed the writing of ſuch Leſters. Were it otherwiſe, the moſt Innocent Men in 


the World would be the Prey and Sacrifice of the WVickedeft and Vilet. Theſe 
Letters are proved to be Mr. Kelly's Hand-writing : And Jou have fo judged 


Them to be. He was acquainted enough with Me and my Family, to know and 


find out and mark thoſe ſeveral Circumſtances, which appear in theſe Letters to 
centre in Me. I have had no Part in them. I never dictated a Sentence to Him. 

I charge Him with forging a Correſpondence in my Name. At leaſt, as Your 
Lordſhips have declared Him Guilty of writing this Treaſon ; I, who know my 
own Innocence, have a Right to reſt my Cauſe upon this, That He wickedly 
wrote them, and ſent them away, and received Anſwers to them, without my 
Privity, or my bearing the leaſt Part in the hole, And J hope, I am not 
anſwerable for what He, or any Acquaintance of mine, might forge in my Name, 
to help their own Cauſe, or to carry forward Purpoſes of their own, utterly un- 


known to Me.“ 


In This indeed, there had been ſome Senſe; and I will add, ſome Strength too; 


if Mr. Kelly could not have diſproved it by a full Diſcovery. And this lay ſo 


fairly in the Way, that it could not have been over-looked, or avoided by an In- 
nocent Man. But when the late Biſbop, through his whole Defence, was ſeen 
cautiouſly to guard againſt even every diſtant Igſinuation of this ſort ; nay, to ap- 


_ pear angry, if ever the Counſel for the Bill alledged that if theſe Letters were forged, 


it muſt have been done by Mr. Kelly; and to cry out, No, No, — No One has ; 
any Thought of that fort: When, inſtead of This, (which was the only natural 


 Plea,) the Miniſters were to be loaded with every Part of the whole Maſs of 


Forgeries, though in the very Suppoſition abſurd, and in the Execution impoſſible; 
and it was All to be declared Miniſterial Forgery, and Nothing elſe—When this 
is the Caſe, I ſay, it muſt preſently raiſe an Enquiry, Whence can this Conduct 
proceed? Whence could it be, that a Perſon, who could not but ſee ſuch a Plea 


lie before Him, ſhould refuſe all Aid from That, and content Himſelf with 


Another; which is neither credible, nor poſſible, conſidering all CircumPfances ? And 
with regard to this Enquiry, I can neither find out, nor conceive, any other Au- 
fwer, but That Guilt made the Plea impracticable; That He knew that He was 


not 
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not Innocent ; and That He was juſtly afraid that, upon ſuch a publick Charge 
againſt Kelly, his Friend could not be filent, but muſt inevitably declare the Trut/: 
In return therefore, to that Conſummate Sedate Aſſurance with whieh Mr. Kelly 


had ſolemnly denied Himſelf to have any ſuch Affairs as Theſe with the late 


Biſhop of Rocheſter ; That Biſhop could do no leſs than avoid any the flighteſt In. 
fmuations againſt fo Gentleman-like a Friend, who had out- faced Truth in fo hand: 
ſome a manner, rather than hurt his Principal. But not only this; (for this alone 
would never have prevented a Cr iminal, from making uſe of the only good Pla 


in his Way ;) but his own Danger made Him reject it; and the Evil Conſequence, 


to Himſelf from his making uſe of it, preſenting themſelves to his View, a 


frighted Him from it. And that it could be nothing elſe, appears from hence, 


If the late Biſpop had known Himſelf to have been perfectly Innocent of all ſuch 
Dealings with Kelly; He had then nothing to fear from making uſe of that Cy. 
cumſtance of Kelly's writing theſe Letters, (already judged ſo by the Lords) to his 


own Advantage; and pleading the great and crying Injuſtice of his ſuffering for 
what Another, a profeſt Jacobite, had written in his Name, for the Service or 


the Pretender's Cauſe, And if Mr. Kelly had been angry at this, it was nothing 
to the Prelate, (then upon his Trial, under a very grievous Accuſation >) who 


could receive no Hurt from his Diſpleaſure, if his Breaſt was free from all Conſciouſ. 
ne /s of Guilt, But if He felt within Himſelf the Sings of Guilt, the Caſe waz 
_ otherwiſe, For if He had accuſed Mr. Kelly of ſo groſs a Crime, as forging a 
Criminal Correſpondence \ in His Name, and to his Deſtruction, unleſs detected; the 
Gentleman, who in ſo compoſed a Manner had utterly denied his own Hand-writing 
and in fo friendly a Manner, had gone out of his Way to defend the late B 17 
more than Himſelf, could not have borne an Impulation of ſo much Vilencſs, as 
That of Forgery to ruin this Great Man; but muſt have been provoked, (and 
| Juſtified in it by all the World,) to have made the fulleſt Diſcovery of the While 


Meir: And this muſt have ended in the utter Confufion of his Principal, though 


in nothing worſe to Hime If than what was already decreed againſt Him. 


And therefore, it mayunanſwerably be argued, Guilt alone made the /ate Biſhop 
rather chuſe the popular inflaming Topick of Miniſterial Wickedneſs, from which He 


| hoped for ſome Chance of Good to Himſelf; than that other Plea, from which 
not being Innocent) He had nothing to hope, but His own Ruin, without Redreſs, 
or Apology. And, upon the whole, — He, who took not one of thoſe Methods of 
Defence, which Innocence could not but have taken ;—He, who throughout his 
Trial, choſe thoſe Methods of Defence, which Guilt alone could make neceſlary, 
or plauſible He, who had no Reply to make, but what was always taken from 

= groſs Imputation upon Min ers, which plainly appeared to be, in itſelf, Contra- 


diftion, and Impgſſibility;—Such an One muſt be eſteemed Guilty; or elſe, (as 1 


have had Occaſion to obſerve, in other Parts of this Cauſe,) Invention and Reality, 
Truth and Falſhood, Forgery and Fuft Evidence, muſt be accounted the ſame; 
and never be diſtinguiſhed from one another, in all Judicial Affairs: Which can 
end in nothing but firſt Cons 9 lon, and then the total D. e of all the Bands of 
Humane g. 


BRITANNICUS. 
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J the Government of a Nation, and the Adminiſtration of Publick Afairs, there 
I will always appear the Marks of Humane Frailty, and ſometimes of what is 
much worſe, as long as Men are governed by Men. To endeavour to prevent 
even all Miſtabes, and much more, All Evil Defigns, from going into Action, 
by every becoming Method, is the Part of every Patriot; and to endeavour to 
prevent the Miſchief of them, it ever They are unhappily reſolved upon, is the 
Duty of every Good Subject. But, on the contrary, it being impoſſible, in political 
Matters, that Every Thing ſhould be done, which Every One deſires to ſee done; 
or that Every Thing ſhould be avoided, which Every One thinks, or imagines, to 
BZ he miſchievous: This is One good Reaſon, which makes it ſo utterly inexcuſable 
min Men, to be eternally framing Public? My chief out of what is very Innocent, 
E or perhaps very Good; and perpetually aggravating, whatever 'They do not like, 
BW 5; the High of Crimes; and not only ſhewing that They cannot poſſibly be 
pleaſed with Any Thing Themſelves, but labouring hard that No other Perſons 
{hall be pleaſed, or eaſy, around Them. And of this unhappy Diſpoſition, or 
rather Reſolution againſt being ever ſatisfied, there is no greater Sign, than when 
we ſee the ſame ſort of Perſons ready to vent and encourage the ſame fort of 
95% Reproaches upon a Government, whichever Way It adds. 

If I were to give an Infance of this, I couid not readily pitch upon One more 
to the Purpoſe, than the Behaviour of Some with reſpect to the /ate Aci for raiſin g 
a Supply upon the Eſtates of Popih and Proteflant Non-jurors. The Winter was 
taken up in Complaints, and Hard Inputations, upon the Dęſan of it, before it 
paſſed : and the Summer has been filled with Noſe and Clamour, about the Effects 
of it, ſince it paſſed. At firſt, as the Bill was propoſed, it was deſigned to affect 
only Roman Catholicks ; but till allowing Them a Time to give the Government 
the Security it expected, by taking the uſual Oa s; and by ſo doing, the Means 
of avoiding the Penalty of-the Tax to be laid upon Them, as Enemies to the pre- 
ſent Civil Fftabliſhment. Upon this, which was the jirft Propgfition, there was 
not a Man who pretended to call This Procedure, the Unneceſſary Multiplication 
of Oaths, the Wanton playing with Things ſacred; or to open his Mouth in any 
ſort of Diſcontent upon that Topzch : for certainly, it was but reaſonable, as well 
as Kind and Humane, to give even ſuch Enemies to the Publick a freſh Opportu-— 
nity of purging Themſelves, if They could. And yet, it is certain, that the 
Crime of requiring Oaths was the very ſame with reſpe& to the Roman Catholichs, 


that it can be with reſpect to Others. How then ſtood the Caſe? Why, the whole 

+ Cry was againſt the Bill, as a Bill of Perſecution, laying Penalties upon Men who 
an differed from Us in Religion; and not laying the ſame upon Others, who were 
of equally Friends to the Pretender. Some Reaſons were urged, why the Prolgſtaut 
| Nn-jurors might be now more favourably dealt with, or at leaſt poſtponed to 
8. another Time, and another Occaſion. All Thought was renounced of laying 
This, or Any, Penalty upon Papiſts, becauſe of their Difference in Religion; and 

It was argued, That They were Av owed Determined Civil Enemies, profeſt . Sub- 

ſects to the Pretender; that They were conſidered as ſuch, and only as ſuch, in 

this Bil); and a Tax laid upon Them for the Charge which Heir King, and the. 

- Cauſe, entirely brought upon the Nation. All would not do. Some Handle or 


or. II. | | [OEE 


other 
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other of Reproach muſt be taken. It was {till inſiſted on with Y. ehemence— This 


is Perſecution; or has the Look of Perſecution. Put into the Bill the Proteſtant 


Jacobites; and then, the Ohjection will be removed; and it will appear that You 
do not, in the leaſt, regard the Papiſis as Men of Another Religion, for the Pur. 
poſes of this Bill, Ls a 
When this was ſtill the Cry, and the Cry of Thoſe who were averſe to the Bill. 
and this Cry ſupported by Thoſe Friends to the Roman Catholicks, who hoped to 
clog and ſink the Bill by it; the Majority in the Legiſlature thought fit to yield 
to it. The t Effeft of this Compliance was not at all that was in a manner 
- promiſed. For, ſtill the Bill was called, and run down as Perſecution ; though 
Men of the National Way of Worſhip were made liable to the ſame Penalties with 
Others, merely for the Sake of their Open Civil Diſaſfection. Put the Proteſtany 
 Facobites into the Bull, and it will look as if You indeed had no Throughts of 
Perſecution. This was the Voice at firſt. But as ſoon as They were put into it, 
It was fill the ſame Crime. For which Conduct, and Imputation, I can ima. 
gine no Reaſon, but a Diſ/like of Thoſe who did it; and a Reſolution, that, D- it, 
or Do it not; Act This Way, or Act the Other Way; We are reſolved Nothing 
JJV ou on oh, 
But this is not the only Proof of that Reſolution, afforded by this Inſtance, 
Upon fo conſtant and loud a Demand, the Protefants, we ſee, are likewiſe 
included, and put in the ſame Caſe with the Romaniſts. When it was reſolved 
upon by the Legiſlature, that this Tax ſhould be equally laid upon the Real Flats 
of All Perſons, who were determined Enemies to the Civil Government; there 
were but T- wo Ways poſſible to be taken; Either to take Al Thoſe in the Lum, 
who had not hitherto taken the Oaths to the Government, and to force the Jar 
7 upon Them All equally ; or to give Them all equally Time to ſhew Themfelve; 
Friends to the Government, as far as taking the Oaths of Fidelity can do it, For 
here was no Room, in this Caſe, for finding out a Third I, ay; or indeed any 
_ Other Way of judging at all who ſhould be charged with the Payments, or who 
Not. Neither could there have been a more eaſy Way invented. And here 
again, They who were reſolved to be diſſatisfied had a great Advantage, For, if 
the Legiſlature had treated a Number of Perſons, who had not yet taken the Oaths, 
(a Multitude of whom never had any Call, or Opportunity, to do it,) in ſuch 
manner, as to lay a Burthen upon Them, without giving Them the leaſt Op- 
portunity of declaring their Fidelity; then, their Adverſaries would have wound. 


ed Them on that Side, and have raiſed Clamours againſt Them, as Inhumanely 


VDnjuſt and Unrighteous : and All the World would have Joined in declaring 
their Reſentment of ſo Unequal, and indeed Wicked a Procedure. And on the 
other Side, If the Legi/lature thould, in Equity and Humanity, allow all Per— 


| ſons concerned Time and Opportunity, by taking the Oaths of Fidelity, to avoid 


both the Imputazion and the Penalty of the Bill; We find ſtill, the Adverſarics of 
Peace and Quiet in the Nation were reſolved to take this other Handle: and ſcatter 


about their Camours and Cries of Oppreſſion and I know not what, upon this very 


Account, becauſe the Only 91 uſt Method was taken for doing right to All Perſons 
who could be comprehended in this Bt. 7 „„ 

What is it, therefore, 774 would have to be done? or what is it that can 
ſatisfy You? Would You not have had the Proteſtants included in the Bill? 
You Yourſelves contended for it, preſſed it, and obtained it. Well. When 
They were to be included in the Bill, would you have had no Time nor Method 
allowed Them, to prove that They were Friends to the Government, in a Caſe 
— — = where 


4 7 
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| Clamours, 
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where a Tax was deſigned only upon Enemies? God forbid ! This would have 
been Inhumane, and Unjuft to the laſt degree. Is there then, any Other Way 
left, if They mult be in the B/, but This of giving A a Time and Opportunity 
of ſhewing Themſelves Not determined Enemies to the Cuil Government ? Or, Can 
there be any Other Way found out, in the Caſe of a Tar to be raifed preſently 
upon Enemies, than by requiring Thoſe concerned to take the Oaths, who have 
not already done it, if They have a Mind to appear as Friends, and not to be 
jaxed unjuſtly as Enemies, when They are not ſo? But it ſeems, This did not 
anſwer the Deſigns of ſome Men; who had both Sides of the Afair in view, to 
make their own Advantage of, as it ſhould happen. This muſt be the Cale here. 
For as the Clamour of Cruel Unrighteouſneſs had been Tuff, one Way; ſo, when 
the Legi/lature choſe the Equitable, and indeed the Only Way of Proceeding ; 

What has been their Conduct? As Clamorous, as Noiſy, as Tumultuous, as if Rights 
and Properties had been invaded and laid waſte. Now, A ſacred Regard to 
F§ylemn Swearing has ſeized Many in appearance, who in reality never had before 
the leaſt Regard to it. Multiplicity of Oaths, . antonneſs in 1mpoſmg them; the 
Sinfulneſs, the Profaneneſs, the Impiety of doing it, has been founded in the Ears 
of Thoſe concerned, in hopes They would now be the more moved by their hav- 
ing a little T rouble laid upon Them; and turn that ſmall Trouble, which releaſes 
Them from a Tax, into Diſcontent, and Diſaffection to the Government, which 
puts Them to it. The Words of Great Divines have been abuſed, miſrepre- 
ſented, and diſtorted to a Purpoſe, to which They leaſt of all can belong: and 


3 the Frightfulleft Ideas of their Governours put into the Heads of Weak Perſons. 


A Conduct! which is indeed fo Groundleſs on this Occaſion, that One can hardly 


1 think it Other, than truly Wicked; and to proceed from a Spirit of Malevolence, 
bt againſt all Peace and all Satisfaction. For the /lighteft Thought will convince 


any reaſonable Perſon, that, in the preſent Caſe, there is not One of thoſe Ingre- 


A dients which make the Uſe of Qaths ſo blame-worthy. It appears that This was 
not occaſioned by a J/antonneſs of impoſing and multiplying Oaths, in Thoſe who 
2 approved of the Bill; but a Neceſſity in the Nature of the Thing, and a Ne- 

ceſſity impoſed upon Them by Thoſe who have ſince moſt of all aſſiſted in theſe 


If I were aſked indeed, in general, at the firſt Formation of a Government, 


Whether a Multitude of Oaths is a Good and Reaſonable Security to It, perhaps 


I ſhould heartily join with Thoſe who ſay, No; and give my Judgement, that It 


| ſhould be avoided, as much as poſſible. But if Any One ſhould aſk Me, Whether, 
| in laying a Tax, deſigned to be laid only upon Enemies, You ought not to give 
| Opportunity to All Perſons concerned, who are not Enemies, to ſhew Themſelves 


Not to be ſo; and whether This can be done any other May, than by allowing 


| Them to purge Themſelves by the Common Oaths required on other Occaſions ? 1 


ſhould fay, That I can think of No other Way for this End, which muſt be 


| anſwered in a ſmall time; and that it would be Inhumane and Unjuſt, not to 


allow All Parties concerned ſuch an Opportunity. And this is the Caſe before 


| Us. Thoſe who were originally for ſuch a Bill, thought it highly reaſonable 
| that the Enemies of the Civil Government ſhould pay the Extraordinary Charge 


which their own Cauſe had brought upon the Nalion. They thought indeed, at 


brſt, to lay it upon the moſt dangerous, and the molt deſperate of thoſe Enemies. 
Others would not be ſatisfied, unleſs All were to be brought in, Protęſtants as well 


28 Papifts. Granting therefore, this One Point, that it was reaſonable that the 
Enemies of the Publick ſhould be otherwiſe dealt with than the Friends; and 
ſhould pay a Sum towards the Expence They occaſioned ; Nothing can be more 


reaſonable, 
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reaſonable, or leſs liable to Ohjection, than the Method taken. For if it be rea. 
ſonable that Enemies alone ſhould pay, it is reaſonable and ſtrictly juſt that Friend 
ſhould not. And if it be Juſt that Friends ſhould not pay this Extraordinary Jar; 

then, Juſtice requires that a V. ay ſhould be found, and Time allowed, to diſtin Puiſh 
Igo are Friends, and Who are Enemies, in order to know of Mom to demand 
this Tax. And if no Other Way can be found to anſwer this End in due Seaſon, 

but to allow Time for Thoſe who are Friends enough to take the Oaths, to do it; 

and upon that, to exempt Them from the Penalties of the Bill, which were only 
deſigned for Others: Certainly, This is ſo far from deſerving the Imputations laid 5 
upon it, that i would have been V ickedneſs, Inhumanity, and the Extremity of h. 
Juſtice, not to have done it. As for the Trouble given, which it is a Shame oo 
much as to mention; Thoſe who cannot take the Oaths, have nothing of this tg 
complain of; for They need not ſtir one Foot. Thoſe concerned in the Bil, why 
can, and have not before done it ſince K. GEORGE's Acceſſion, have indeed 
the Trouble of moving Themſelves from one Place to Another; but this Troub; 
amply recompenced, by the pi it procures n from every Burrhen and 
Penalty in the Bill. 

That the Clamours of Wickedueſs and Diſcomtent ſhould have vided any Unegiu; 
in Perſons, to whom the Act could not have done Juſtice, but in this Method, i; 
wonderful. But if They be reſolved to think Themſelves aggrieved, and terribly 
burthened; Let Them be ſo 7u/?, as to Thank Them for it, who clamoured and forced 
Them into the AF, againſt the Deſign of Others: And, if They will think riphtly 
of it at laſt, let Them Thank (and not reproach) Thoſe Others, for being 74: 
and Equitable to Them; and making the Way as Eaſy as poſſible, to d their avid. Wl 
. ing all the Real Inconveniencies and Penalties of the AZ. * 


| BRITANNICUS 
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Tur Subject of my laſt Ps "eh led & Mind into a large Field; and 
ſtarted a Multitude of Queſtious to my Thoughts, relating to Publick Hab- 
- pineſs, and the Methods ſtill taken by Many to deſtroy it. When it is, that a 
| Nation may be ſaid to be happy in the Aaminiſtration of its Publick Aﬀairs *— 
What is requiſite on the Part of Thoſe, who have any Share in the Admin, iferation, 
to make it, or continue it, ſo What that Behaviour is, which is not only be- 
coming, but neceſſary, in the Subject, towards This; without a ſervile Compliance, 
or a groundleſs Diſcontent ; neither on the one hand receding from any Branch of 
True Liberty, nor on the other hand abuſing the greaeſt of all Bleſſi ings, by turn. 
ing it into Licentiouſneſs ?—Whether the Groſſe Flattery of Great Men in Power, 
or the other Extreme of Conſtant and Equal Calumny, upon all Occaſions, and in al! 
Events, be likely, in their natural Tendencies, to do moſt Michicf?—And, 
What Hope there can be of any Eſtabliſbed Happineſs, unleſs All equally con- 
_ cerned, will equally promote it, and equally diſcourage Every thing that puts a 
Stop, or Hindrance, in its Way ?—Theſe and many more 2ue/tons have offered 
Themſelves in a wandring Manner to my Thoughts. I ſhall now take Them as 
They ariſe again; and, as They are verymuch akin to One Another, I ſhall not 
trouble myſelf to ſeparate Them, by any Diſtinctions of Art and Method, | 
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When we ſpeak of Happineſs in the Political Affairs of Humane Society, We 
muſt always remember that we do not mean a Perfe&t Unmixt Good Eftate. Perfect 


dot a Word for our World: and Good without Evil, is no more the Portion 


- =. 


I 


red 
| as 
10¹ 


hen 


of Man in the Social Life, than Truth without Error is in the Speculative; or 
Pleaſure without Pam, in the Natural Life. All Perfection, and No Miſta ge, 
belongs to No Adminiſtration, but that of Heaven. On Earth, whenever We 
ſpeak of Happineſs in the Comprehenſive Affairs of Government and Society, We 
can mean no more than a Partial, or a Comparative, Happineſs, If We ever 
ſpeak of Any Other, it is either in the Figures of Poetry and Oratory; or in the 
Baſeneſs of Slavery and Flattery : And if we are not contented with This, it muſt 
ariſe either from an Entire Want of Underſtanding in the Nature of Humane Con- 
cerns; or an Entire Wickedneſs of Vill, in a reſolute and perverſe Diſcontent, {et 
againſt all reaſonable and juſt Satisfaction. I will give an Inſtance of what I 
would be underſtood to aim at. And it thall be plainly, That of Ourſelves, and 


of Our own Eſtate. 


Suppoſing a Na7on involved in great Debts and great Difficulties, either through 


the paſt Neceſſities of its own Affairs, or through former Mijfakes, or Infatuations; 
or even through former Wicheaneſes (to ſay the Worſt) of Many who have had it 


in their Power to put 1t into ſuch a Condition, Long Wars abroad in defence of 


its own Liberty, and That of all its Neighbours—Rebellions at home, in order to 


rob it at once of All View or Hope of Liberty Plots and Conſpiracies to effect 


That by Cunning and a ſudden. Stroke, which cannot fo eaſily be done by Force, 
Open and Foreſeen in all its Motions—A General Fatality and Madneſs of Covetouſ- 
neſs, concurring with the Weakneſs of Some, and the Tniquity of Others, to 


deſtroy Credit, and Mutual Confidence; to depretiate the Publick Funds, and 
bring Confuſion into all the Money-Afairs of the Kingdom.—W hoever caſts his 
Eye upon this ſhort Catalogue of Evils, will not wonder if ſome of the Marks and 
Scars of ſuch ounds ſhould ſtill remain. But then, if He will be fo Juſt as to 
caſt Another Eye, upon the preſent Condition of the Nation, perhaps He will mucli 


more wonder, Ir 7s no Worſe, than repine that It is no Better. Let what You 
pleaſe have been the Cauſe of theſe InconFeniences. Put them upon Wantonneſs, 


E Profuſeneſs, Careleſſneſs, Avarice, Mal-adminiftration of All and Every ſort, in paſt 


Times: [You fee, I give You the Worſt Interpretation even of ſeveral of Theſe 


Branches of Evil, which, I am confident, in common Juſtice deſerve and claim 
a Good or a Candid One:] Yet ſtill conſider in what State We now are, before 


You determine, | e e 5 

if Theſe Rebellions, the Succeſs of which muſt have robbed Us of Every Thing 
left that can be dear to Us, have been entirely ſuppreſt If theſe Plots and Con- 
ſhiracies have been detected and proſecuted with ſo much Vigour, as to leave no 
Heart or Hope at preſent to the Open Enemy—lf the Laws are executed with In- 


partiality and Equality of Fuftice ; and every Man is ſecure in his perſonal Liberty | 


and Property, according to thoſe Laws—If Peace and Quietneſs, free from the 
Confuſion of Rios and Tumults, and undiſturbed by any Convulſions at home, 


ſurround Us, and make Us reliſh all the other Gifts of Nature and Providence 
It Publick Credit be revived in a degree that (it may be truly ſaid) ſurpaſles all the 


Expectations and Hopes of Men who knew it, and mourned over it a very little 

Time ago—If the Neceſſary Publick Expences are anſwered, by preſent Money 
ſupplied at a lets Intereſt, (that is, at a leſs Charge to the Public, ) than has been 

known in the Memory of Men now alive;—If theſe Things are found in any 

tolerable degree to be True, I affirm, in plain Words, This is Public Happineſs, 

and ought to be fo accounted by Every Man concerned in it. | 
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or in a Year, which are either in Imagination or in Reality neceſſary to make U 
a flouriſhing People, upon a ſure and ſteady Foundation. For This is an Im. 
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| Breaſt towards the Society He belongs to, or any Wiſhes to ſee a farther and farther 
| Progreſs made towards the Be and Firmgſt Eſtabliſoment of it, will take a Pleaſure 
in paying Acknowledgments to Thoſe, who act in an Adminiſtration, which promiſes 


it has already ſpread over them. 


order to create an Uneaſineſs in the Latter, without which all their Hopes ate 
gone; The Nation may therefore, and upon 7h;s Account, be truly called a 
Happy Nation; Happy, as far as Former Unbappineſſes and Diſorders are in any 


the Particulars of which I have compoſed it, are never once denied; yet, Who 


The Qugſtion upon This is not, Whether All Things are done in a Moment, 


poſſibility in the Nature of Things; and the Attempts of the Greateft of Men in 
All Nations, to reduce Afairs from Confufion to Order, from an Ill State to a Good 
One, muſt of Neceſſity be leiſurely, and gradual; and, God be thanked, in On- 
Nation, muſt be ſuch, as are approved, in Every Step, by the Concurrent Conſen 
of the People aſſembled in Parliament: Which neceſſarily brings along with it 

Difficulties and Delays, as well as Security. But certainly, as the Publick State of 
a Nation may juſtly be ſaid to be Unhappy, when Every Thing in it is growing 
avorſe and worſe; ſo the Publick State of a Nation may juſtly be ſaid to be Happy, 
when Every Thing is mended, that Time and Prudence made it poſſible to attempt. 
And though many Grievances and Burthens ſtill remain; though the Debts of the 
Nation are not yet paid, becauſe They could not ; though Every Thing be not 
done, which This Man or That Man wiſhes, or thinks proper; yet, Who that 
| loves his Country, Who that knows the Difficulties and Perplexities of Political 
Afairs, will not call it Publick Happineſs, and eſteem it as ſuch, that any Steps 
| have been taken, which have in any degree altered the Face of Affairs for the 
better ; and laid the Foundation for a future Building to ſtand upon? For this is the 
great Advantage of Every the ſmalleſt ſingle Good Action, of Every Uſeful and 
Wiſe Step in Publick Affairs, that it not only brings along with it its own God 
| Things, but leads naturally to Another Good Step; and That to Another, till the 
| whole Work may be compleated. And He, who has any Benevolence in his 


Greater Goods, by the Openings and radia. of N and hg: which 


I ſpeak the leaſt, and what No One can deny. The Nation i is in a Better Con- 
dition than it was; more ſecure from gts publick Enemies, Popery and Lawleſs 
Power; more probably and laſtingly ſettled upon the Bafis of Law and Liberty; 
more flouriſhing 1 in the Credit of its Funds, and in the Truft of Monied Men, and 
_ conſequently in the Diminution of its Expences ; more proſperous in the Senſe of 
preſent Quiet, and in the View of what is to come; and more ſatisfied that the 
Steps already taken are Preſages of more and greater ſtill to be taken, for the bring- 
ing thoſe Things to Perfection, which require Time and Patience to do it:. The 
Nation, I ſay, 1 is in theſe Inſtances, if not many more, in a much better Condition, 
than it was a very few Years, or even Months ago;—lts Enemies ſee it, and re- 
gret it, and are angry at it; Its Friends cannot but feel it, and be pleaſed with it. 
And whatever the Former may pretend, and whatever Outcries they may raiſe, in 


meaſure ſet right; and Peace and Credit in any degree re-eſtabliſhed; and Hair 
ſtill, as Theſe pave the Way to Greater Good Things to come. 7 
his is fo plain, and ſo ſenſibly true through every Part of the Kingdoni, that 
I am forced to ſpeak it, in Juſtice to Thoſe to whom it is owing; and in Reſent- 
ment againſt Thoſe, who would willingly put out the Eyes, and extinguiſh all 
the Common Senſe, of the Nation. For though this be ſo evidently the Caſe, that 


that was a Stranger to Facts, or uncapable of comparing the Conduct and Even's 
| I On” 
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of Some Years with Others, and ſhould take his Impreſſion of Our Condition from 
the Repreſentations and Deſcriptions of it, ſometimes publickly made, or in- 
finuated; Who but would certainly conclude that the very Reverſe to 


what We /ee with our Eyes, and fee] with our Senſes, 18 undoubtedly True of 
: How could it be otherwiſe, but that he muſt frame an Idea of Us, as 


of a Nation abandoned to Miſery, and now particularly increaſing beyond Mea- 
ſure in all our Unhappineſſes; under an Adminiſtration, which has neither re- 
garded the Credit, nor the Intere/?, of the Publick, but confounded and ſunk 
them both for private Advantage and Gain; as a People, hardly governed by 
Lacs, nor ſecured in our Enjoyments, but arbitrarily harrafled, and little leſs 
than ravaged and laid waſte?—Th1s, or as Bad, muſt be his Notion, and This 


Z muſt be his Concluſion, if He neither ſees nor hears any thing but the Attacks 
and Outcries of ſome Perſons : becauſe They are of that Enormous kind, that 


Nothing can deſerve or juſtify Them, but the 1% Extremity of a People actually 
oppreſt with New Evile, and in a Condition ſenſibly worſe than ever was yet ex- 
perienced. But when indeed, He comes to be let into the Other and Juſter and 
Better View of Things, He will as certainly judge that Such an Outrageous 
Conduct on One Side, is a ſtrong Argument that All this does not proceed from 

a Juſt Diſcontent that Our fairs are no Better, but from a Malevolent Rage that 

They are no Worſe; and a very probable Evidence, rightly conſidered, of the | 
Goodneſs of our Improving Condition, and not of the Badneſs of an Adminiſtration 
to which We owe it. In this View I have always conſidered ſuch Extrava- 
gant and General Attacks. And thus will every Man of Common Senſe, whether 
Friend « or Enemy, underſtand Them, whenever He meets with Them. 


BRITANNICUS. 
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F a Man were to fit down and frame a Mode! of a New Commonwealth, He 
- might pleaſe Himſelf by faſhioning it, in the Theory, to all that Perfection 
of Beauty and Uſefulneſs, which his own Imagination could invent, or his own 
Judgment approve of. But as Government is a Matter of Practice, and not of 
Speculation ; and as the Adminiſtration of it, whenever it comes to Action and Ex- 
feriment, muſt be depoſited and truſted in the Hands of Men; Let the Idea be 
as perfect as it will, the Thing itſelf will ſoon partake of the Imperfe&ions and 
Unavoidable Humanities of Thoſe, who alone are to guide and dire& the Machine. 
And perhaps, the more nice and delicate the firſt Contexture of it is, the more it 
will ſuffer from Every Hand that touches it; at leaſt, the more viſible and ſen- 
ſible will Every the ſmalleſt Shock, and Miſtabe in the Management of it, be to 
All who are concerned in it. But ſtill, the nearer to the firſt Conception and 
Birth of fuch a State We were, the better and eafter would be the Taſk and 
Office of Thoſe, who were to preſide, in any degree, over its Affairs; unleſs 
tome great and improbable Accidents made it otherwiſe. | 
The Caſe of a National Society, which has been long formed upon the General 
Bafis of Liberty; and which has, in the Courſe of Multitude of Years, expe- 
rienced many Convulſions, and felt many Changes of its Condition, and volun- 
tarily undergone hazardous and expenſive Struggles for Life; and repeated its 
Cmntefts for Freedom, upon every like Occaſion, with the like Spirit and Reſolu- 
tion: The 8 of fuch a Nation, is . different from the former Utopian One. 


In 
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In theſe Circumſtances, not only the Common Breaches .made by Time, (which 
naturally ſtrikes deep into the Condition of Bodies Politick, as well as of Bgdie, 
Human, call for the continual Repairs of Skill and Diligence : Not only the 
Common Tendency of all Humane Schemes, and Imperfect Sy/fems, to Shocks and 
Diſſolutions, is to be regarded ; but All the Wounds, both of Honour and Difhs. 
nour; Thoſe which Neceſſity, or Self-defence, have cauſed; and Thoſe which 
| Weakneſs, Mifiake, or WWickedneſs, have widened and enlarged, are to be con- 
ſidered, and taken into the Account. This makes the Situation of Thoſe, who 
take upon Them to adminiſter the Great Afairs of a Nation, in ſuch Circum. 
ſtances, ſo much the more difficult; and, upon this Account, not only to be 
viewed and handled with the greater Tenderneſs by Al who only ſee it at 3 
Diſtance, and do not Themſelves feel the Burthen; but to be weighed and 
thought of, with the more Carefulneſs, by Thoſe themſelves who are perſuaded 
to enter upon it. For, Whoever He be, that puts Himſelf upon ſuch a Work, 
of great Difficulty as well as Glory; of conſtant Labour, as well as perſonal 4g. 
vantage; is ſuppoſed, at his own Peril, to know and underſtand what He under. 
takes: and does, in Effect, in the very Nature of the Thing, pledge his Try 
and Honour to the Pudlick, that it ſhall be his Study to find out, and leſſen, and 
redreſs the Grievances under which It may labour; and to reſtore it, as far 33 
All his Endeavours can reach, to a State of Health, and Vigour, and Hap. 
—Z cc -: | „„ ʒ„ 
r To apply this to Ourſelves :—In my laff Paper, I named ſome particular Evil 
which plainly and ſenſibly he upon this Nation. Let the Cauſes of them have 


been what You will; Such They are, and ſuch is our Condition in fact. When 


at the ſame time I called to mind ſome Inffances of Good and Happineſs, I did 
not do this, to flatter Great Men into Negligence, or to argue Leſſer Men into 
Iudolence; or to lull aſleep the Activity of Any Perſons, High or Low, who can 

help their Country by their Hearts, or their Hands, or their Heads. I meant 
only to ſhew, there was no Reaſon for Any who wiſhed well to their Country, 
to fold their Arms in Deſpair; and to prevent, as much as might be, the de- 
ſtructive Effects of the Madneſs, and continual Miſrepreſentations of Thoſe, who 
wiſh its Ruin, and call its Miſery by the Name of its Happineſs. I am not ſo 
| Blinded by any thing; I have not indeed, either Intereft, or Paſſion, or Prejudice, 
to blind me ſo far, as not to ſee with All that have their Eyes open, and fee! with 
All who have their Sees free, that a Great Body of Evils ſtill remains; and that 
a wide, extended Field for Public Action preſents and opens itſelf to the View of 

| Thoſe who have undertaken to labour in it, Nor will I ever ſcruple or ceaſe, 
in a decent Manner, to join with Thoſe who often put Them in Remembrance, 


| That their Offces are not Pes of Gain only, but of Unintermitted Applicatim; 
not Places of Reff, inviting Them to Sleep or Supineneſs, but as Rough and TY 


Laborious as the Path that was pointed out to Hercules, when He was called 
and commanded by Virtue, from the Enticements of Pleaſure, to deſtroy Mon- 
ſters, and redreſs Grievances, and give Repoſe and Security to Mankind. The 


whole Fable of that Imaginary Hero is little more than an Excellent Picture of 


the Caſe before Us, drawn by the beſt Hands of Antiquity. The World is repte- 
ſented as over-run with Evils, before He was deſtined to ſhew Himſelf in his 
_ Greatneſs, Every Monſter He deſtroys, is ſucceeded by Another. Every one of 
his Labours has Another following cloſe upon it. And let his Toil, and Succeſs, 
be what They will, Malignant Envy and Implacable Malice are ſeen {till to wait 
upon every Step: and He that conquered every other Evil in his Way, never 
could conquer Theſe. I do not know a more Expreſſive or Beautiful Repreſents: 


| tion, | 


23 
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4 than This is, of the Condition of a Miiſter of Slate, in a Nation grown 
old in Diſtempers and Difficulties. He muſt not think of fanding Hill. As faſt 
as Old Works diſappear, New Mors will rite up for Him to perform. It is not 
enough for Him to heal ſome Wounds, He muſt go on to Others; and not 
only, To relieve a Nation from Evil; but, To enſtate it in the Poſſeſſion of 
Good, as far as All his Power reaches, is his Province. And, (let Him be a 
Hero or an Ange!,) after all his Cares and Services, be They never fo great, He 
muſt be content with the Returns of Calumny, Reproach, and Scandal. But (till 
the Happineſs of the Community 1s his Province : and, to return to our own, in 


particular, Whoever preſides over its great Concerns, with that View, will ſee 


and feel the Truth of all this. 
To quell an open Rebellion; to detect and deſtroy a ſecret Conſpiracy ; and 
bring both Rebels and Conſpirators to Puniſhment: This is ſomething, but not the 


WM while. He will ſet all his Eyes, and all his Thoughts, to Work, to prevent 


and remedy ſuch Evils more effectually for the future. To raiſe Publick Credit, 


càdtter it had been laid low, is a very good Step. But this is not ſufficient, He 
= will endeavour all He can, to fix it upon a Foundation likely to laſt. To leflen 
the Nation's Expences, in procuring a ready Supply upon the moſt moderate 
az Terms, is One Branch of a frugal Carefulneſs, ſo commendable in all Adminiftra- 
Vans. But a greater is ſtill behind; the Diminution of the National Debt; and 
Y the lightning by degrees that Load which preſſes hard upon the J/heels of the 
= whole Political Machine, and cramps and retards every good Motion in it; and 
BW upon all great and extraordinary Emergencies, threatens the overturning, or 
breaking it to Pieces. This is the Work which calls for the Whole Man, and the 
ole Miniſter. And as the Steps already taken naturally lead to This; and the 
Wiſhes of Al Friends to Britain centre in This: We will hope, whenever it is 
I poſſible, to ſee an Attempt made towards fo great a Good, But whether the Time 
be come for ſuch Happineſs ; whether One particular Sep towards any Good, be 
W taken, or Another; This is certain, that Not to improve, in our Condition, is 10 
I | grow worſe 3 becauſe Inveterate Evils, by growing till older, become ſtill harder 
do be cured. If this indeed, proceeds from Neceſity, no juſt Reproach can fall 
W upon Any One for not doing Impoſſibilities. If from the Choice of an Ill Fudg- 
= ment, or a Worſe Will; this muſt always be a Fuft Reproach, 
E juſtly be fixed. All the Care, and Glory, is to avoid it. 


whenever it can 


This is ſo evidently the Buſineſs of Thoſe in Power, that All who think well 


of Them certainly conclude that They will not omit Any Inſtance of their 
Good-will to the Publick, in ſuch Circumſtances; but, out of Duty and Obliga- 
| tion, and Honour, and Virtue, will employ the Bent of their whole Force to 


proceed from Good to Better, as well as from Evil to Good; to go on to ſecure 


the Happineſs They have been the Inſtruments of, and to add more and more to 


it, Nay, They who are reſolved no to think ſo well of Them, yet will cnter- 


| tain the fame Hope and Expectation; That, if They will not do it from the 
| meer Senſe of Duty, and a generous Love to Virtue; yet ſtill They will do 
it, becauſe it is their own Perſonal Intere/t, and the greateſt Morlaly Secu- 


rity to Themſelves and their Families, and their lateſt Deſcendants. Their Ene- 
mies Themſelves, I ſay, always allow Them this, That Self-intereft is a power- 
ful Motive with Them. And if it is, This is enough; and 75% alone will 


direct Them to Every Step that may tend to perfect and eſtabliſh our Eſtate. 
For Self-intereft rightly underſtood, and rightly applied, at leaſt in its Effects and 
| Conſequences, is the ſame with Publick Virtue : and indeed it is, upon this Ac- 


count, All that We can look after. He who does Good to the Publich, let the 
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well as ſo highly Beneficial to Their Country. Their Country calls upon Them; 
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Motive or Principle be what it will, is a Patron and Bene factor to it. And 2 
it would be Madneſs in any Perſon, or Society, to refuſe Life, or the Bleſſings of 


Life, from the Aſſiſtance and Cares of Any Perſons, before the Speculative Point 


(which can nevet be known or determined) v/z. from what Inward Principle the 
Help and Benefit proceeded, be fixed and ſetled: fo, though We ought always, 
in Juſtice, to put the be? Interpretation upon every good and happy Step in Pub. 
lick Affairs; yet I will be ſo free as to ſay, (and, I think, I truly love my 
Country,) That I deſtre no more Good to be done to It, by Any Perſons, why 


have Great Power, and great Fortunes in it, than what Self-intereft itſelf reaſonably 
leads Them to; and what arifes from the Principle Of their own perſonal Secy. 
rity, and worldly Happineſs, rightly underſtood, and duly applied to the Con. 
duct of Affairs. But where, together with 7/16, there is a natural Probity or 
Mind; and where an Innate Benevolence to the whole Body of Mankind all 


around, is ſeen to join itſelf to a true Notion of Self-intereft, as it is really in. 
cluded in it; here, the Force is great of ſuch Motives to Good; and the Naher 


will feel that Force in all its Influences upon every Counſel, and every Act that 
can increaſe or eſtabliſh its Happineſs. | | N 


The firſt thing neceſſary, as J have obſerved, towards ſuch an Eſfabliſbment of 
Good, is the Cure of thoſe Evils, which at preſent are the Hindrance of it. And 


one neceſſary Step towards that Cure, is the Knowledge and Underſtanding of 
the Nature and Extent of thoſe Evils, which are to be cared. For though i; 
does not neceſſarily infer the atempting that Cure; much leſs, the certain effec. 


ing it; and though 7hat Cure cannot be performed all at once, or by haſty Steps: 
yet it is a very high Satisfaction to a Nation, whenever Thoſe are at the Helm, 


| who perfectly underſtand the Nature of the publick Burthens, and have been long 
verſed in Affairs that have led Them to a thorough Inſight into thoſe Evils that 
want a Remedy, There is, at leaſt, this Comfort in it, That, as it is the [onc- 
rance of a Diſeaſe, which creates that Raſhneſs in Many who are ſeen to increaſe 
and inflame the Malignity, by undertaking to cure what They do not under- 
ſttand; fo, Perſons of Sk! and Knowledge in Political Diſtempers, will never ad 
the Part of State Empiricks; or undertake Impracticable Things; or aim at any 
thing but what has Jeſtice, Security, or Proſpect of Succeſs, to juſtify it. And 
this, I am confident, We may dare to promiſe Ourſelves from Thoſe who now 


preſide, that, if ever the Nature of Things ſhould give Them leave to make an 


Attempt to relieve the Nation from its greateſt Burthen, it will be an Attemht, 
not Romantick, Imaginary, or Precipitate, on the one hand; nor deſtructive of 
 Publick Faith, or inconſiſtent with Common Honęſiy, on the other; but conducted 
in ſuch juft and honourable Methods, and by ſuch wiſe and leiſurely Steps, as all 
the Circumſtances of the Thing require and admit. The former of theſe is like 
_ pretending to heal a Wound, only by putting the Patient into a ſhort State of 
Inſenſibility, or Frenzy: and the Latter is no better than curing It, by removing 


the Evil to a Vital Part; or by ſtabbing the Palient to the Heart, and exchang- 


: ing a preſent Pain for certain Death. Both of them inconſiſtent with all Know- 


ledge of Aﬀairs, and Publick Honour: and therefore, Neither of them to be 


feared from Thoſe who are now at the Helm. 


The Difficulties They will always find in ſo immenſe a Work, are indeed great 
enough to diſcourage Common Souls, even without the additional Difficulties of 
Public and Conſtant Abuſes. But great as They are, They muſt not diſcourage 
Thoſe who have undertaken the publick Adminiſiration, from entering into every 
thing reaſonable, that can but look rowards an End, fo glorious to Themſe/ves, 33 


_ Honour 
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Honour and Duty call upon Them; and ſo does Se/f-intereft itſelf. And if a 
= Way can be found out, which leads, from the good Beginnings We have already 
EX %F{en, to what has been ſometimes deſpaired of, and often thought of in vain ; | 
nis will ſhew a Genius, above the common Diſcouragements of Great Under- 


jakings: and a Heart and a Head, not to be overwhelmed with the Diſiculiy or 
Confuſion of Publick Afairs. 


Hic onus horret, | 
Ut parvis animis, & parvo corpore Majus : 


_— HIC ſubit, & perfert. Hor. 
3 NV BRITANNICUS, 


LETTER LVIII. Lo N DON JouvRxat, November 2, 1723. 


2H A® I was proceeding in my Thoughts upon Thoſe Points mentioned in One 

11 of my late Papers, the Month of November, coming round in the Circula- 
tion of Time, has interrupted Me; and now calls Me to other Subjefts—if They 
can properly be called Other Subjects, which have a manifeſt Tendency to the 
fame good End. A Month! ſacred to the Cauſe of Truth, and Liberty, and 
Publick Happineſs ! and never to be ſuffered to fly over the Heads of Britons, 
without the Sentimenis becoming Thoſe who are ſtill a Free and Proteflant Nation; 
and who owe the Happineſs of being ſo to that Revolution which this Month was 
Witneſs to. As it paſſed along the Ja Near, in its Courſe, I remember I juſt 
entered upon an Enquiry, which Other Subjects of popular Converſation at that 
Time, immediately broke in upon, and did not ſuffer to proceed. I had an 
Opportunity then only of giving a Faint and Short Sketch of Things, relating to 
the Account I undertook to ſtate, of Gain and L from that Great Event”. I 
put the Evils which have reſulted from it in as ſtrong a Light, as its greateſt | 
Adverſaries often pleaſe Themſelves in doing: and over againſt Them I placed 
= a Catalogue of thoſe Evils which It freed Us from, and which We muſt have 
been at this Hour fubje&t'to, whoa t.. 8 

I will zow begin where I hen left off; and come, by due and proper Steps, 
to a more particular Conſideration of the Great Queſtion at that Time moved; 
which is plainly This: “After Thirty-five Years Experience; What was there 
« in the Revolution itſelf, or What is there of Good in what has followed upon 
e it, to countervail the Inconveniencies and Ev/s brought upon the Nation by it?” 
[ have formerly ſaid, that the great Difficulty in ſtating the Account of Gain 
and Loſs in this Caſe, and judging upon it, ariſes from the unſpeakable Differ- 
ence, amongſt unthinking Men, between the Impreſſions of the Leaft Evil 
Preſent, and Thoſe of vaſtly Greater, that are either Paſt, or probably 1% come; 
joined with the Unrighteous Stupidity of not feeling or regarding Any Condition 
of Things that paſſes on, Day after Day, in an even regular Train of Good. 
| The f/ Step therefore, is to remove, or rather to abate, this Difficulty ; and 
the Beſt Way to that End is, as far as it is poſſible, to bring Vourſelves back to 
the Year Sixteen Hundred Eighty-eight; and, though You cannot make that 
Time preſent which is paſt, yet, in Imagination and Reflection, to place 
Yourſelves in the midſt of that State of Things which belonged to that Period. 
Ceaſe for once to know what is; and blot out of your Memories all that has 
paſſed, in this whole intermediate Space, between that Cri/is of Affairs, and the 
pretent Moment. Let neither Good nor Evil be remembered; but the whole 


d Sec Letter X. p. 33, of this volume. ——.— 
Thirty- 
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Thirty-five Years be cancelled, as one Blank of Empty Time, that You may re- 
call Yourſelves into that Situation with the more Freedom. And in doing this, 
You will now have the greater Advantage, that, though You can in Suppoſiting 
frame that former Seene to be now. fig preſent, yet You cannot frame that ward 
Feeling or Paſſion; which Real preſent Diſtreſs and Imminent Ruin create with. 
out Hypocriſy in every Breaſt: nor can Words or Art raiſe any Image of it within 
You, but what will be like a Shadoxww or a Ghoft, faint and languid, compared 
with what was once really felt. Paſſion therefore, can hardly now miſlead J, 
but You muſt determine Yourſelves by Reaſon alone. 7 

I am old enough to remember not only in general that State of Things, in the 
- midſt of which I was; but the Behaviour of All, without any viſible Exception; 
their Sentiments, their Diſpoſitions, their Crres, their Prayers, their Projects, their 
Motions, and their very Countenances. If I could paint their Faces and Poſture; 
only, in lively Colours, and in all their proper Combinations and Attitudes; even 
the doing 7his, might look too much like a Deſign of giving to your View an 
Image of the differing Agitations of Diſtreſs and Expectation, Terrors and Wiſhes, 
Fears and Hopes, ſo mixt and ſo heightened, as to raiſe perhaps too great a 
Paſſion within You. But this 1s not the Method I propoſe to take. I would 
have no irregular Commotion ſhew itſelf in this Caſe. It wants it not: It chuſes 
it not. If You have lived in that Time, You know it to be true; and if You 


did not, You may receive it from Thoſe who did, that it was not the Alarm of 


a Party only, of Britons and Protgſtants. It was not then, Tory or Whig, High. 
church or Low-church, Churchman or Diſſenter, diſtracted and looking pale for the 
little paltry Intereſts of his own Body: but it was an Union of Mind and Voice in 
All, of All forts: the moſt certain Proof of Real Danger, that can be imagined 
in humane Affairs; and I will venture to ſay, never ſeen, but when that Danger 
is beyond all Doubt! 1 J 8 e 
Into the midſt of This Undiſtinguiſhed Body, and into the Heat of their 
united Contention for Safety, which has ſwallowed up all their Differences in 
One Conſent to ob/ige and defend One Another, I have now brought You. 
And in this Situation, If I aſk You, What is it You are All ſo diſturbed at? 
What is it, You are ſo preſſing and ſo impatient for? What is this Con- 
cern, written upon all your Countenances? Why are ſome of You in ſuch a 
_ perpetual Hurry, and fo reſtleſs a Condition? Whilſt others turn their Eyes 
towards the Eaſt, and there keep them fixt and unmoved?—You will anſwer 
me, that your Diſtreſs is inexpreſſible -A King upon the Throne profefled- 
ly ſetting up a diſpenſing Power above and contrary to all our Laws—an 
Evil, in itſelf Comprehenſive of all particular Evils to a Free Nation !—And 
this, A King profeſſing Subjection to the See of Rome, engaged in Conſcience to 
ferve the Intereſts of that Church; bigotted to that Service; and out of the Reach 
of any Oaths or Ties to the contrary ; In one Word, A King, who thinks Him- 
ſelf certain of Damnation to all Eternity, if He does not do his utmoſt to ruine 
Us.—One, who has begun the Work, and muſt carry it on—Ore, who is in 
League and under the Direction of a Neighbour much better verſed in the Paths 
of Power, and grown old in the Arts of Arbitrary Government—and One, who 
has already made Us feel in ſeveral Inſtances his own determined Reſolution to 
follow ſuch Counſels and ſuch an Example.—Give Us Deliverance from thi, 
and Let the Deliverer haſten : or the Evil will grow into an Eſtabliſhed Slavery 

for Us and our Poſterity for ever. TE | 
I hear what You fay, and acknowledge all this to be very bad—But before 
you precipitate your raſh and paſſionate Deſires, think a little; or ſuffer Me to 
| . put 


—_— 


= Blood and Debt; ſo much Labour and Hazard. 
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put You in Mind of the probable Conſequences of what you are wiſhing for. 
Have You conſidered that You cannot throw off theſe Fears, without throwing 
off the Government and Power of Him who has now created them; and if He 
tavs with You, mult go on to heighten them into greater and greater Terrors? 
That the doing this will inevitably involve You in War, and in a State of De- 
fence againſt all the Attempts of Him and his Friends abroad to reinſtate Him in 
his Power ?—That the Deliverer You call for, and look towards, is a Warlike 
Prince, and a Lover of Arms; and that his Inclination and Intereſt will engage 
You in Great Deſigns and Projects for the Setlement of the Peace and Balance of 
Europe ?—That the Expence of all this muſt be vaſtly great, and accompanied 
with an Immenſe Debt growing on the Foot of the Account ?!——That there will 
he a Succeſſion in the fame Abdicated Family, of Perſons claiming your Crown ; 
and Theſe ſupported at ſeveral Times, and according as the ſeveral Interefts of 
Princes work, by ſome or other of the Greateſt Powers of Europe? — That, 
though the Government ſhould come to be diſpoſed in the beſt regular Courſe 
poſſible, yet you muſt expect to hear of little for ſome Years but Rebellions or 
Aſaſſmations at home, and Invgſtons and Aiiſtance from abroad See therefore, 
before You ſtir one Step further, Whether it be worth your while to purchaſe 
Deliverance at the probable Price of ſo Expenſive and Deſt 


ructive Wars; ſo much 
I know what your Anſwer will be, becauſe it was in fact the Univerſal Anſwer 
at the very Time. © Tell Us not of theſe Conſequences. They deſerve Slavery, 


who will hazard nothing to prevent it. The very Conteſt to guard againſt it, is 


ſome fort of Breathing-time of Freedom from it. And there is ſome Grace in 


dme Evil itſelf, when it is not ſubmitted to, but becauſe it cannot be avoided. 


The Ignominy ceaſes, when We have done our utmoſt againſt it. But why do 
You name the Evils of Foreign Wars, or Domeſtick Troubles? If thoſe Wars arc 
neceflary for the Preſervation of 7hofe Parts of Europe upon which our own Pre- 
ſervation depends, They ought equally to be undertaken, whether We continue 
in the preſent Situation, or not; and the Freedom from ſuch Wars, if They be 
not undertaken, will be ſo far from being a Bleſſing, that it can end in nothing 
but our more certain Ruin, who muſt come in our Turn to be devoured after our 


Neighbours are diſpatched. And if Domeſtick Troubles are ſo likely againſt the 


1 Beſt Setlement We can make, it will be much better for Us to have that Sezle- 


ment, to guard Us againſt thoſe Troubles, than to have the Neceſſity upon Our- 
ſelves of raiſing Struggles and Diſturbances againſt the Morſt Setlement, which We 
now feel; and to have the Sword of Magiſtracy againſt Us, whenever We do. 
And ſince it muſt be fo, unleſs We ſubmit to Total Ruin at once, that We 


muſt have theſe Struggles on one Side or other; it is much better to put the 


Dificulty and Danger on the wrong Side, than on the right; on our Enemies Part, 
than on our own. ” _ OT 


As for the Inconvenience of Expence and Debt; — there is not a Man amongſt 
Us, who is not now, under the preſent too well grounded Apprehenſion, read 

to give up half of All He has, to ſecure our Deliverance from ſuch Evils, as can- 
not but come without it: and this not in a Paſſion, but for this evident Reaſon— 


There can be Nothing in all the Conſequences You mention, ſo bad as what 


We muff experience if We have not a Deliverance. Without it, We are ſure of 
Arbitrary Will, inſtead of a Legal Adminiſtration ; of Slavery, inſtead of Liberty; 
and of the Blindneſs and Chains and Puniſhments of Pepery, added to all this. 


And let what will happen from our Struggle for Deliverance, the Struggle is itſelf, 


Honour worthy of Britons; and the Wsrft that can happen from it, if it don't 
Yor, III. - : K k k | — —— 


ſucceed, 
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ſucceed, cannot be worſe than what We muſt have without it; and if it do ſyc. 
ceed, cannot poſſibly be fo bad. Evils may accompany the oreateſt Good, in thi; 
World, through the Weakneſſes and Wickedneſſes of Men. The Avarice of 
Some, The Ambition of Others, The Ingratitude of More, The Inſenfibility and 
Indifference which Time and Uſe naturally create in almoſt A, may do Us infinite 
Miſchief in the Conſequences of our Deſign. But theſe are not Arguments againſt 
a State which, We are ſure, can end in nothing but Unbounded Slavery of Body aud 
Soul, fixed upon Us and our Poſterity.” 

This is the Univerſal Voice—And this was indeed the Univerſal Voice 


of All, in that Year of Diſtreſs and Deliverance. But None mote 


determined ; None more loud in it, than 7 hoſe Proteſtants, whoſe Zea! 
and Fondneſs for any one particular Church. frame joined its Force with 
their Paſſion for their Properties and Civil Liberties. They all then {yy 
the Force of the Argument, that Nothing could be worſe than a State, in 
which They could have no Hope of a Freedom either to ſerve God as They 
_ themſelves judged beſt; or to ſerve Themſelves and their Country, in the fixed 
Methods of Law and Equity. And if Any One, who bore the Name of a P41. 
feftant, had gone about at that Time to have pleaded—That Popery was an inno- 


cent thing to this Nation; That any Proteftant Church, or the Civil Liberties of Ml 


any Proteſtants, might be ſafe under a Popiſb Prince; — That all this Danger was 
a Chimera in the Brains of Protęſtants; and the Dread of it only a Diſeaſe of the 
heated Imagination, running by Contagion from One to Another ;—That the 
Oatbs or Vows or Promiſes of a Popiſb Prince could be of Any Force againſt the 

| Intereſts and Principles of his own Church, which profeſſedly diflolve them ;— 


Whoever He had been, let his Looꝶ or his Garb have been never ſo ſanctifed, 


He would have been told to his Face, That He was more Shameleſs and Aban- 
doned than the Papiſis themſelves, who have too much Modeſty ever publickly 


to affront the Nation with ſuch Profeſſions; and too much Senſe to with or labour 


for a King of their own Religion, but becauſe They know the Contrary to Al 
theſe filly Abſurd Pretences to be True, 
But I have done for the preſent; and have, I (ROY obtained thus much by 
carrying You back to that p State of Things, that You may the more eaſily lee, 
and the more readily acknowledge, That, putting the Caſe at hat Time, accord- 
ing to the Worſt of what has happened ſince, and agreeably to the Repreſentation of 
the greateſt Adverſaries of our Eftabliſhment ; the Anſwer would have been General, 
and not the Anſwer of Paſſion, but of Reaſon, «+ That let the Conſequences be 
ſuppoſed as Inconvenient, and in as high a degree Inconvenient, as Any Man 
has imagined or painted them out fmce; yet the Senſe of this could have been no 
Argument againſt procuring and accepting a Deliverance from a Condition, com- 
: prehenſive of the greateſt and moſt inſupportable Evils that can enter into the Ima- 
gination of Britons and Protęſtanis. This is the fr ft Point. Others ſhall ſoon 


follow. „ 
BRITANNICUS. 


LE T-| 


— — 


"I. | 
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LETTER LIX. Lonpon Jovurnar, November 9, 1723. 


AM now going on to the remaining Part of the Account I propoſed to ba- 
| lance ; v/s. to ſtate the Gains and Advantages conſequent upon the Revolu- 
/im; and ſet theſe in a due Light againſt the Articles of Loſs and Diſadvantage: 


that, after this, a Judgement may be paſſed upon the Whole. And here, with- 


out the Ceremony of any farther Preamble, I will lay down This as the fir/ 
Article of Advantage, That by the Revolution we gained a Deliverance and 
« Freedom from all Thoſe Evils, which We muſt have experienced without it.” 
| have before, in great Meaſure, enumerated Theſe. And here, I ſhould indeed 
think the Cauſe deſperate, if I could think it poſſible that Any Labour or Length 


of Argument were now come to be neceſſary, in order to perſuade Britons and 
Proteflants that 7515 alone is Gain beyond Expreſſion; a Freedom from the Evils 


of—Powwer without Law ;—Rule by the Will of One Man ;— Abſolute Govern- 
ment in State and in Church ;—Popery, a Word! which itſelf ſignifies a Compoſition 


of the Greateſt of all Evils united ; Cruelty without the Mixture of Mercy, ſanc- 
tiied by the Name of God and all his Saints, till all Oppoſition of Hereſy falls 


before it; and afterwards Darkneſs without the Glimmerings of Light, and Chains 


to be put on and worn as the Reward of Obedience, and the Ornaments of 


Thoſe who wear them: If a Nation of Freemen and Proteſtants could have been 


content to have been ſo changed, as theſe Ev//s muſt have changed Them; and 
to have been ſo drefled out in the Liveries of Rome; They muſt have made a Figure 


equal to the Merit of ſuch a baſe and ignominious Submiſhon. And if They now 
ſtand in need of Arguments, to prove to Them the Gain of a Deliverance from 
ſuch Evils; I muſt ſay, They have loſt their former Senſe, and their former 


Name, If any of their profeſſed Enemies of the Popiſb Perſuaſion ſhould, with 
their uſual Art, make other and ſofter Repreſentations of their own Religion, and 


their own Deſigns; I ſhould not indeed wonder at the well-known Artifice : but 


I ſhould not ſcruple, at the ſame time, to call it an Inſult upon the Patience; as 
well as Common Senſe, of Britons, to give them ſuch a Treatment yon a Sub- 


ject, in which their ALL is concerned. 


Were it only probable that ſuch Evils might have overwhelmed Us at the Time 


now in our View, this would be a ſufficient Glory and Advantage to the Revo- 


lution, But J am not ſo weak as to ſtop there. It was not only Probable, but 


Certain, It is not only true, That a Bigoted Popiſh Prince at that Time might 
probably have had Inducements, Paſſions, Wiſhes, and Zeal enough to have 


made uſe of that Power, of which He then thought himſelf ſecure, to ſuch 
miſerable Purpoſes: but it is True, that He certainly had thoſe Diſpoſitions and 
Reſolutions ſo to do. As in Theory it may be ſaid to be impoſſible that a Prince in 


thoſe Circumſtances, could be a Bigot to Popery, without a Determined Will for 


Our Ruin; fo in Fad, the Whole Proteflant Nation, and All Parties of Men in 
it, were by their Senſes convinced that He actually was entered upon the Deſign, 
and had actually taken large Steps in it. This therefore, may juſtly be called 


a Gam; and a Gain worthy alone of the Conte the Negative Gain (if We 
would diſtinguiſh it from what 1s to follow) of the Abſence, and Removal of 
Evils, the leaft of which are inſupportable to every generous Mind; and the 
greateſt of which are e beyond the Power of Words to exprels. And there 1 is this 


"=> 


F 
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happy Circumſtance belonging to This Article of Good; that, with all our preſent 


Real or Pretended Misfortunes, Miſmanagements, Grievances, and Burthens, W. 
have ſtill this Gain from the Revolution to boaſt of, which conſiſts in Freed 


from the moſt terrible of Temporal and Spiritual Evils; a Freedom, which itſelf i; 
ineſtimable, and enough to make the Preſence of any Ieſer Evils (whateye, 
They be) ſeem light and inconſiderable. Iwill not, I need not, ſtand to aggravate 
thoſe Evils, from which That Deliverance freed Us. The Greater They are, 
the Greater {till is the Weight of the Scale on the other Side. If the Evil; be 
Terrible beyond Expreſſion; the Removal and Abſence of Them muſt, as cer. 
tainly, be a Great and Valuable Good, beyond all Expreiſion likewiſe. And 
nothing more need be ſaid upon this Part of the Argument. 

I will now go a Step farther: and the next Article on the Side of Advantage, 


ſhall be- this, „That by the Revolution We may juſtly be ſaid to have Gael 


= Every One of thoſe Good Things. (be They Little or Great) which we ſhould | 


« certainly have loſt awithout it.” This is properly a Poſitive Gain, if We dif. 


tinguiſh it from the Former: and This is the Preſence of Good, as the Other wi; 


the Abſence of Evil. If any one ſhould pretend, that This is not properly a Gai 


becauſe it was not the Acquiſition of any thing New, but the Conſervation of 
what We were before in Poſſeſſion of; I muſt entirely differ from Him: not only 

\ becauſe This is at beſt but playing with Words, which do not alter the Nature 

of the Happineſs or Advantage accruing from that Great Event; but upon other 


Accounts alſo. For, Let me put the following Caſe, Suppoſing a Ruffian to lay 


violent Hands upon Me; and by his Strength to have got Me entirely in hi 
Power, with a full Reſolution of murdering Me; and ſuppoſing, that by good 


Providence, a Perſon comes to my Relief, and procures my Safety, in the . 
ment when the Sword is threatning my Life: If this be the Cale; I pray, Do 


not J. properly ſpeaking, owe my Life, from that Moment in which otherwiſe it 


had been taken away, to the Interpoſition'of that Friendly Hand which ſaved it? 


Do I not owe it to ſuch a Perſon, T may ſay, as truly, as if it had really been 
taken away ; and Las Perſon had, under God's Providence, reftored Me to Life 


again ? 


Thus it was in the Caſe of the 3 1 was not a "Chain AM of P. 
vidence, like that of a Daily and Hourly Preſervation from the Common Accidents | 


of Life, by inviſible and imperceptible Means; in which We cannot ſee, nor 
perceive with our Senſes, but only conclude by our Reaſon, the particular poſſibl 


' Dangers of every Moment, and the Need We have of a Good and Conſtant Pro- 
vidence. But it was an AF# of Extraordinary Relief, in an Opportunity of Diſtrek; 
in which our Dangers were too ſtrongly and too cloſely repreſented to our Senſes, 
to admit of a Doubt; and in which We were therefore ſenſibly certain of Run, 


without ſuch an Interpaſitiun. And upon this Account, I think, I am juſtified in 
ſaying That We owe 7o the Revolution Every Individual Good Thing that We 
ſhould undoubtedly have loſt wzhout it: and that for this Reaſon, We owe it as 
truly to that Great Event, under the Direction of Heaven, as if it had been 3 
New Creation of every One of the Blęſings and Happrneſſes, from a State of Nur. 


exiſſence. They are to be eſteemed in Speculation, as Gone and Loft; becaule 0 
They muſt have been without That Relief: and therefore, may as 22 be 


eſteemed as the Eyects and Creatures of That, as if They had been produced into 


Being by That, as an In//rument of their firſt Formation, in the Hands of G. 


From Death to Life, is indeed the Greater Change: but the Obligation i is the ſame, 


the Ad: vantage and the Gain the lame, where Life, cer a going be deſtroyed, 1 
| ih ved 


| Main! 


And 
cided 
but th 
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reſerved by a particular and viſible Caufe ; as where it 15 reſtored after it 1s 
actually gone. | PER 

I will not therefore ſcruple to affirm, That there is a Lovely Catalogue of 
Good Things, (Lovely, in the midſt even of all the Evils we can pretend to 
labour under; and for ever Lovely in the Eſtimation of A who are not dead to 
their Country and Themſelves ;) which We do as truly owe to the Revolution, as if 
They had never exiſted in Nature before the Fver-memorable Near, Sixteen Hun- 
red Eighty-eight. It We begin with Ecclefiaſtical and Religious Affairs; We 
owe to that Great Event, the Church of England peculiarly ſo called, with every 
Privilege, and every Advantage, belonging to it, and enjoyed in it: and this as 

truly, as if it had been then formed anew, and never ſeen before: becauſe the 
| Decree was, in a particular Manner, gone out againſt That; and the Beginning of De- 
firuf10n was made here. And this, methinks, ſhould reconcile the Aﬀettions of 
All, who are willing to be thought the //armeſt in their Love to this Church, to 
chat Great Tranſaction, which truly gave Them what they ſo highly love.—To 
| the Revolution We owe that unſpeakable Happineſs of Freedom in Religion; and 
| of enoying, in an unmoleſted Manner, that Privilege of Manhood, the [Worſhip of 
Cod, unreſtrained by Humane Force, and uncontrolled by Perſecution and Penal- 
E tics, And All who feel the Benefit of This, muſt always think with Pleaſure 
| upon the Year from whence They date it; and upon the Event, to which They 
| are entirely indebted for it: eſpecially when they call to mind that, in fact, This 
portion of their Happinets never had exiſted upon any ſezled Foundation before that 
| Period of Time. „„ Ree. „ „ 
| If We now remove our Thoughts to the Civil Concerns of Humane Society; To 
| the fame Revolution We owe That Limited Form of Government which is our only 
Security; Thoſe Parliaments, in which Our own Conſent frames Our own Laws; 
| Thoſe Laws fo framed, and afterwards executed, in an Adminiſiration of Fuftice, 
with regard to the Affairs of Life and of Property, utterly unexperienced by any 
Nation of the Known World, except Ourſelves. And again I muſt repeat it, We 
owe to L theſe Good Things as truly, as if this Happy Frame of Government, and 
of Liberty, and of Security, had at that Time ariſen out of Nothing, and had 
| then firſt preſented itſelf to the View and the Choice of the Nation. And what 
can I add, after I have named theſe Comprehenſive Goods, which contain in them 
Multitudes of Others; the Greatef? Bleſſings, which any People could fix upon, 
were They commanded by Heaven to fit down and think what it is that They 
| Themſelves would %, as the Main Foundations of Civil and Religious Hap- 
| pineſs? 5 EE „ „„ 
Jou fee, I have compoſed the preſent Account, (not of Flattery or Panegyrich 
upon Princes, or Miniſters, or upon the Conduct of Publick Aﬀarrs, at all Times, 
or at any Time, ſince that Great Work was brought about; but) only of the Great 
ad Standing Inſtances of Gain and Advantage; which have this important Cir- 
| rum{tance to recommend them more powerfully to Us, that They are i re- 
maining, and undeniably, even at this Day, preſent to the Senſes of All Britons. 
And without going farther, I will be content to have the Point in Conteſt de- 
cided by Theſe Inſtances alone: which are not the Peculiarilies of Any One Party, 
but the Univerſal Benefits of the Revolution, felt by Every Proteflant of the King- 
ahn, who has any degree of Good-will left towards his Country or his Religion. 
Lit the Evils from which We were freed by that Tranſa#ion, be truly ſet againſt 
tne Eviis We have (either in Reality, or even in Imagination,) ſuffered in the 
Contequences of it. Let the Goods, the ſtanding and conſtant Happineſſes, which 
We have received from it, and {till enjoy by means of it, and ſhould 
Nour ———— _— TIT | ET 


not have 


poſſeſſed 


. .. no nn 
= — 2 — — — — ws 


and Every Member of it, owes whatever is now enjoyed of Political or Sic 


But I am going to take a Freedom with You, which ariſes from the ſame good 


of entreating You to ſupply them. 


and ſubſiſting, from the Revolution, cannot but be allowed, in the Calmneß of 
Thought and Reflection, to be more than worthy of all the Price paid for it 


: though I own, with Pleaſure, that Many ſeem to be again revived from the 
Dead; and warmed into ſome Senſe of their Country's Intereſt ; and particularly, 


Dieliverer Himſelf, has begun a little to recover itſelf: Yet, I muſt tell You, 


there are Many others, who fee/ only by their own preſent Senſes; and are totally 
inſenſible to Every Thing, but what at the preſent Moment offends them; neither 


vagance of Heat and Diſcontent, this Unhappineſs of being Abſent to Refetiim, 


or Two, which will ſhew This in a Clear Light, That Mankind will call for the 


Thoſe that are preſent; and that the Greatef? of all paſt Goods is not fo much a 
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poſſeſſed without it, be ſet againſt all the Burthens and Grievances which man 
Years have produced after it, and Theſe magnified by the Wit and Paſtion; 4 | 
humourſome and angry Men; and let the Impartial and Unbiaſſed (if any ſuch 
there can be in %s Caſe) weigh Them together, and determine the Matter now 
in Queſtion. 

BRITANNICy; 


{OOO} 
LETTE R LX. LonDoN JouRNAL, November 16, 1723. 


d i HE following Letter will not, it is hoped, be unacceptable to the 
1 Reader. 1 i 
„% BRITANNICus 

To BRITANNICUS, 

FV F 

IAM not going either to flatter, or to reproach You, for the Zeal You har 

ſhewn, in your Two laft Papers, for a Tranſaction, to which this Nati, 


Good. I cannot but give all due Commendations to your Attempts to draw cur 
Thoughts back to ſo famous a Cs; and to make our Danger and our Del. 
verance preſent to Us, as far as the Weakneſs of Humane Nature can permit, 


Deſign, and which therefore You, of all Perſons, will the ſooner pardon; the 


Freedom of pointing out to You ſome of your Defects, upon this Subject; and 


You have indeed ſtated the Caſe ſo, that the conſtant Good, till remaining 


But are you ſo little acquainted with the Springs and Paſſions of Men and Mons 
as to think this Dry Jejune Reaſoning can have the Weight it ought to have? 
I have long done it, and {ſtill continue to converſe with Multitudes. Aud 


that the Memory of the Deliverance We are now ſpeaking of, and of the great 


improving by their own paſt Fears, nor by all that the Teſtimony and Expet- 
ence of Others can teach Them. And You cannot conceive to what an Extra 


and Inſenfible of all preſent Good, which is not ſudden and ſurprizing, joined with 
the quickeſt Senfib:/ity to the leaſt preſent Burthen, ſometimes carries Perſons ot 
this Diſpoſitiun. I have found this true in the ſmalleſt Inſtances, as well “s 
Thoſe of a greater fort : and I cannot explain or illuſtrate it better, than by O 


Greateſt of Evils They do not teel, to get rid (as They think) of the Leaft d 


4 
remembered 
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| remembered with Pleaſure, but rather trampled upon, at the Command of ſome 
| little preſet Uncaſineſs. | | 8 


The private and perſonal Loſſes ſuſtained by a late Unhappy Scheme, cannot be 


| ſpoken of, without the deepeſt Senſe of Compaſſion to Thoſe who have ſuffered : 
and the Damage was fo univerſal, that We do little more than pity Ourſelves, 
| when We pity Them, It would be Cruelty, to aggravate the M:sfortunes of Any, 
even by putting Them in Mind what a Part their own Covetoufneſs and Corruption 
| bore in their own Evil. But it wouia be greater Cruelty, not to attempt to ſtop 
the Exceſs of the Senſe of their own Sufferings. A Man has Joſt Half of what 
| He was worth: and He feels this with ſuch a pungent Quickneſs, that He even 
| forgets the Security of the Other Half. I have heard ſuch a One cry out, Where 
| « is the Good of the Revolution, which brought the Publick to theſe Debts, 
| « which were the Occaſion of ſuch an Attempt towards their Payment, as has 


| « ended in This? What could We have had worſe, if the old State of Things 


« in Eigbly-eig ht had gone on? What can We have worſe, if We were again 


« jhere? Give Us therefore, a Change. Let the Pretender, or Who will, take 


| « Us, All is alike zow.” And indeed, whilſt the Paſſion was at the higheſt, 
| nothing was fo dreadful as the Proſpect of ſome ſuch Event. It was in vain hen 
do put Them in mind, that at any other Time, but when One Frenzy ſucceeded 


ober, and One Extravagance of Spirit followed Another, it would be accounted 


8 adreſs fit for a dark Room, if a Perſon, becauſe He had loſt One Part of his 
| Treaſure, ſhould be ſeen to carry All that remained, and throw it into the Sea. 
But thus it was, and thus it {till remains in ſome Degree. Men will call for a 


| Deliverance, and accept it. But if any thing happens amiſs, They will then 
| throw it back again upon Him who gave it. And when They are pinched with 
a preſent Leſſer Evil, They will call aloud even for that Greatef? of Evils from 


BE which They before had wearied Heaven with their Cries for a Deliverance. If 
| You can cure this Diſtemper of Mind, You may then make Way for Argument 
| and Reaſon to work, 5 | pr Tr op 8 | . 


| have now inſtanced in an Evil, which muſt be acknowledged to have been 
Great and Pungent. But if it might not ſeem ridiculous, I would deſcend to a 
much lower Inſtance : and if it ſhews Mankind in too mean and low a Situation, 
it is till in order to engage Them for the future to make a better Figure, and 


more worthy of Themſelves. The Unhappineſs Jam ſpeaking of does not appear 
only in Great and Remarkable Evils. The Leaſt of all, have produced it. 


Would any One think it poſſible? Vet, I remember very well, at the Time of 


paſſing the Act againſt printed Calicoes, which did the Wearers no other Injury 
than That of hindring one particular ſort of Garment, that the ſame fort of 


amour from Some was as great, as could well be imagined. I do not enter into 


the Merits of that Law. On the contrary, I will now ſuppoſe it (for Argument's 
lake) to have been in Politicks an Evil, to have made ſuch a Compliance to the 


Cries of Thouſands of Families, who were fo miſtaken as to think Themſelves 
undone for Want of ſuch a Law. But what J mention it for, is, to ſhew the 
Excefles of Humane Nature from hence, that it was a common thing at that 


Time, even from this 7rifling Evil, this ſmall Inconvenience, to proceed to a 
Diſcentent, that ſeemed little leſs than a Bitter Diſaffection. And if it would not 
1w look like a ludicrous Invention, I could name Thoſe of the Sex chiefly concerned 
in the Prohibition, who were then on a ſudden tranſported by their Paſſion, ſo 
as to exclaim againſt the Government and Eftabliſhment itſelf, in as high a T one, 


%1f Heaven and Earth were threatning Ruin and Deſtruction: and who looked, 


and 
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| and ſpoke at that Time, as if They thought All former Deliverances had been 


in vain, and too dearly purchaſed, by ſuch Grievances, as this Forbidding As 


and ſuch a Reſtraint upon their Habits and Furniture, for the ſake (Whether 


truly fo, or ſo miſunderſtood, it matters not) of the Manifactures of their gy; 
Country. 4 

I remember this very well, in my Neighbourhood round the Country; and 
if I did not, I ſhould eaſily believe it by what We are all Witneſſes to, at th; 
Time, of the ſame ſort. An Act is made, (whether ww/ely, or not, is not the 
Point,) to raiſe a Sum of Money upon the Eſtates of the Enemies of the Govem. 
ment, to defray the Expences their own Cauſe has oceaſioned. To do this, it w;; 


neceſſary to diſcover, if poſſible, Who were theſe ill· affected Perſoris. To this 


Purpoſe, the taking the Oaths of Fidelity,- and renouncing the Pretender's Right, 
are made neceſſary to All Perſons intereſted in Rea! Eſtates, who have not alreag 
done it ſince the King's Acceſſion. What have We ſeen upon this? Why, This 


| Bodily Trouble of taking the Oaths, which rids Perſons of all Hazard and Diff. 
culty, (I have heard it with my own Ears) has been talked of as a Grievance little 
leſs than the Diſpenſing Power in the Hands of K. James the Second; and x; 
almoſt demanding a Re- revolution; and worthy of a Re- deliverance from the 
Revolution itſelf, and all its Conſequencies. And this Language has not only been 


begun and heightened by Profefled Enemies, who ſtand ready to take a Handle 


from every Event to embarraſs all our Affairs, through the Paſſions of Profeſed 


Friends; but has been repeated and echoed by Many, who never before appeared 

to have the leaſt Oꝶjection of any other ſoft, againſt the moſt ſolemn Vous of 

Fidelity to the preſent Setlement. 
Thus do Men and Women buſy their own Spirits alma perpetually, i in creat. 


ing to Themſelves the Miſeries which God Almighty has put far from Them; 
either by framing Imaginary Ones, where there is want of Real; or by magnity- 

ing Small and Trifing Ones, where there is the Abſence of Greater; or by teach- 
ing Themſelves not to fee/ the Bigge Goods of this World, becauſe the Leaf of 


its Evils accompany Them; or by calling for the Biggeſt of Its Evils, to ſwallow 


up the Senſe of the Lea. To what to compare this Unhappineſs in Social Life; 


I know not. But in Natural Life, if a Man who had juſt experienced and 
groaned under the Terrors of the Acute/? Diftempers, ſhould preſently forget and 
defy Them all; and not only zhis, but when He ſhould afterwards by ſome Ac- 


cident feel a Pinch, or the Prick of a Pin, ſhould call aloud for the Return of 1 
ſharp Fit of the Gout or Stone, to reheve Him from his preſent Pain ; the former 
would be accounted Stupidity, and the latter Madneſs : but yet, a Stuprdity and a 


Maaneſs, which would be but a faint Picture of the much greater Stupidity of Thoſe, 


who have diveſted Themſelves of the Senſe of preſent Good, or the Terror of pi 


Evil; and the much greater Madneſs of Thoſe, who are only ſenſible to what is 


| preſent Uneafineſs ; and feeling Inconveniencies, and leſſer Pans, call for a Compli- 
cation of all that is terrible to Men and Britons, to come and relieve Them, by 


overwhelming Them at once with univerſal Irretrievable Deſtruftion. 


If You would ſucceed, Do ſomething ſtill farther to cure this Diſeaſe of Humane 


Minds, and Scandal to Humane Nature. For, till either Precept, or Time, (to 
which it is dangerous to leave it) can effect the Change of this Diſpofition, it is in 


. vain to argue; and You have too good an Opinion of Mankind, or too little a 


Knowledge of their Weakneſſes, if You think otherwiſe. 
I have many other Things to ſay, (which You have not yet touched upon, 
and which ougnt to be conſidered) relating to Greater Perſons; and the Les to 


„ 
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be made by Them, of all Our Miſtakes, Miſmanagements, and Unlucky Events, ſince 
the Revolution; which, if You can have more Patience than what 1s dame to 
hear with the 28 Trouble, Vou ſhall receive in due Time from, 


SIX, 
Yours, &c. 
F | | PHILOPAT RIS. 
W e eee 


LETTER LXI. LoN DON Jounxx AL, November 23, 1723. 


To B R ITANNEIC:U:S, 

8 1 R, 5 0 
A Vou have ſometimes, in your Papers, and with oreat Warmth, repre= 

ſented the Poph Religion, as naturally tending to ſpread Darbneſs over the 

Underfanding 3 ; an Abject Meanneſs over the 3 Soul, and abſolute Slavery 
over the Religion and Civil Rights of Men; and particularly, whenever it is 
cordially embraced by a Prince, utterly inconſiſtent with the Liberty of this Na- 
tin: You will excuſe Me, if, in Conjunction with ſome Others, I deſire You 

to look into a ſmall Piece lately publiſhed ;| and judge whether You do not find 

in it, ſomething that looks like a ſufficient Proof of the Contrary to all this. It 

is the Life of the late Archbiſbop of Cambray, 1 mean: in whoſe Character You 
will find the Picture of a Perſon of a Fine Genius, Great Underſtanding, a 
Liver of Mankind, and a Patron of the Religious as well as Civil Freedom of 

Nations: 1 could point out ſeveral particular Paſſages to You; but You will ob- 
ſerve them as You paſs. But I cannot forbear naming One, in p. 307. becauſe 

it ſeems to give Us Another Notion of the Popiſh Religion, and a Popiſb Prince, in 
This Country; and ſhews that, whatever Jou may think, Monfieur de Cambray, 
that Great Man, thought Them both very conſiſtent, even with the Liberty of our 


Conſciences, as well as the Laws of our Country, 1 leave You to your own Re- 
fefions upon this Occaſion, and am, 


$1 R, &c. 


HAVING no other Way of giving my Anſwer to this Letter, I ſhall now 
do it, in a public Manner: which is the rather to be excuſed, and to be 
thought the more neceflary, becauſe the Book itſelf is public, and in the 
Hands of Many ; and perhaps, if I am not too raſh in my ConjeQure, 
made public purpoſely to infuſe into our World, by the moſt inoffenſive 


and inſenfible Manner, the kindeſt Ideas of that Religion, and the ſofteſt 
Impreſſions about its Tendencies and Effects. | 


IR, 


OU have done me a 1 Pleaſure in oats Me i in Mind of ſo remark- 
able a Book, as That You mention. You could not poſſibly have applied 
Yourſelf to Any One, who is a Greater Admirer of Monſieur de Cambray, than 
Myſelf. As a Writer, He appears in my Eyes as an Exalted Genius, much above 
th Common Rank of Mortals. There is in Him a Greatneſs of Thought, 
ined with a Loftineſs of Expreſſion ; a Sublimity in mot of his Sentiments, a 
Vroacity in all his Fi igures and Embelliſhments; and a fort of Enthuſiaſm in his 
vor. III. M m m whol 


d 
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whole Style, which warms You, and almoſt carries You away by Force into };; 
Party : and his Life, being in great Part compoſed of Paſſages of his own, partake, 
of the ſame Character. This, Sir, I have read over, agreeably to your Requeſt; 
but, You will pardon Me, if 1 ſay, with a very different Effect upon Me, from 
what it ſeems to have had upon Jou, and Your Friends. I am very free to ackngyz. 
ledge, that I ſee in it a Man of an exquiſite Niceneſs of Taſte ; of a Comprehenjiy, 
Knowledge; of a natural Zeal for Liberty and the Good of Mankind, often ſhey. 
ing itfelf in a Warm Contention for them; and this Man continuing, to his 
dying Hour, in the moſt ſincere Profeſſion (as far as appears) of the Roman. 
Catholick Religion. And if this be all You mean, That there do ſometime; 
ariſe in that World, ſuch Infances of Great and Good Men; I am of the {ame 
Mind. But I do not ſtop here. | | 
When I read the Writings, and the Story, of fo great a Man, I conſider, 
what Proportion of Damage, even His Great Underſtanding and Hrs Uncommon 
Capacity have received from his Religion, and from That only; and into what 
Degrees and Depths of Nonſenſe (for io I call Words without Ideas; ) of N. 
contradiction, (for ſo I call Maxims, utterly deſtructive of his own beſt and noble 
Sentiments ;) and of S/avery itſelf, (for ſo in a peculiar Senſe I call the ſacrificing 
his Underftanding, and what He accounted Truth itſelf, in the Manner He did ) 
his Attachment to Popery alone brought down ſo Great a Soul. And from al} 
this, I will draw a Conclufon the very contrary to what You ſeem to recom. 
mend, That a Religion, which alone ſtopped ſuch a Genius in his Career of Glory; 
which was powerful enough to cover ſuch an Underſtanding with Darkneſs; to 
fink ſuch a Spirit, made by God and Nature full of the Sentiments of Liberh, 
into an abject Servitude; and to make Him ſo much a 4% Man than He muſt 
have been, had He lived either of Old in the Heathen World, or of late in any 
Country of Laws, and Liberty of Conſcience :—That this Religion may even from 
hence be juſtly eſteemed to be more than ſufficient, wherever it rules in its na- 
tural Effects, to lay waſte the Whole Underftlandings of Common Men, and to bring 
on, by fatal Steps, an Unbounded Slavery of Body and Mind, even with the Ap- 
| probation of Thoſe, who have more limited and groveling Souls. I will now give 
an Inſtance or Two, which may prove the Point I have in view, 
What can one think of this Great Man's Zeal, in eſpouſing the Cauſe of 
Madame Guyon, who in writing myſtically had uſed: Exprefſions about Religious 
Love, not only utterly unintelligible, but hardly fit to be repeated? Theſe I do 
not now particularly mention; which yet ought to have been utterly and ſeverely 
condemned by Thoſe Perſons of Senſe, who gave Themſelves up to the Notions 
couched under ſuch Terms. The Author of his Life ſoftens this Matter with 
great Tenderneſs and Dexterity; but, after He has cut off all the Superfluitics 
He thought fit, has left Us enough to wonder at. The Doctrine of Pure 
Love, as He has couched it in the Words of the Archb;/bop Himſelf, when He 
was moſt accurately guarding Himſelf againſt Miſtake, is little better than an 
Unintelligible Fargon of Words making an Impoſſibility paſs for an Heighth of Per- 
fection in Religion. There are but two Things, (ſays He, p. 99.) which 
* make up my Whole Doctrine. The firft is, That Charity is a Love of God for 
« Himſelf, independent of the Motive of that Happineſs, which is to be found 
* in the Enjoyment of Him. The ſecond is, that, in the ſpiritual Life of the | 
4 moſt perfect Souls, it is Charity which goes before and leads all other Vir- 
b tues, animates and directs their Acts. Inſomuch that in hoſe Souls, the Exerciſe 
« of HOPE and of all other Virtues, is ordinarily, with all the Difintere/e- 
« neſs of Charity itſelf.“ So that, You ſee, Firft, if You would be a perfect _ 
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You muſt love God without any Hope or Thought of Good from Him to Yourſelf ; 
and then, ſecondly, when Love is thus perfect in You, You will then Hope in 
God alto, without hoping for any Good from Him. | 

1 am not now examining into the Merits of ſuch Romantic Lectures as Theſe : 
which, I fear, are little leis than Blaſphemy, as far as They ſet up an Imaginary 
Perfection untaught and unheard of in the Goſpel, and pretend to refine and 
improve upon Chriſt Himſelf, who is declared not only to have taught, but 
practiſed, whilſt He was upon Earth, upon the quite contrary Maxims. But my 
Point now is, The Darkneſs, Confuſion, Unintelligibleneſs, and Selfcontradiction of 
this Doctrine, even in its greateſt Simplicity, after ſo Great a Man had ſtripped 
+ of the Cloathing of a Multitude of Other Expreſſions, under which no Mean- 
ing could lie. If He had attempted to teach Me this Doctrine, I would have 
id to Him, it was a Se/f-contradidion in Terms, deſtroying its own Pretenſions. 
For if this Hejghth of I know not what, be the Perfection I am to aim at, it muſt 
be more acceptable and pleaſing to God, than the //ant of it; and if it be more 
acceptable to Him, He will acknowledge it by Greater Rewards beſtowed upon 
it: And if I cannot aim at this Perfection, without aiming at what ſuppoſes 
thoſe Greater Rewards, there is an Impoſlibility of ſeparating in the Mind, Thoſe 
Rewards from ſuch an Aim. So that it can come to nothing, either more 
poſſible, or more conſiſtent, than this, That I muſt make Myſelf more accept- 
able to God, by loving Him without the Thought of Thoſe Great Rewards, 
which are inſeparable from ſuch a Love; or, That I muſt, without all 7. hought 
of Self-intereft, love the Supreme Being, upon the Motives which lead to a greater 
Degree of Self-interefl; and, to the ſole End that I may be the more acceptable to 
Him, I muſt huſh and quiet every Defire in Me of being acceptable to Him. 
This, if He could have cleared of Groſs Abſurdity, as well as Preſumption; He 
might then have gone on, and taught Me, that even Hope itſelf, when led by 
this Love, baniſhes all Hope; and is not Hope, but ſomething elſe, But I muſt 
return, | | | 1 . 

And if Any One ſhould now aſk, From whence This Love of Darkneſs in 
One of ſo enlightened an Underſtanding could proceed? I ſhould not ſcruple to 
fay that This, which is the moſt Inoffenſive Part of his Darkneſs, may juſtly be 
attributed to his Religion, and its Tendency. Nor do I doubt that the ſame 
has been the Caſe of many other Great and Well-meaning Men, in that Com- 
munion. They are inwardly tired with the infinite Bundle of Fopperies and 
Ceremonies, which eat up all the Vital Heat of Religion in that Church, They 
have at the ſame time formed within Themſelves Quieting Notions, and Devout 
Reſolutions of Submiſſion to its Doctrines and Deciſions, againſt all Evidence 
which Examination can afford. And being debarred- all Thought about Theſe, 
and apprehenſive of the [// Effe& of the Others, as well as weary with the Ezer- 
nal Round of them, They ſeek Refuge in ſomething elſe ; and ſeem to hope to 
kindle in the Hearts of Men ſome Sparks of Inward Religion, as an Equivalent 
for other Parts of it; and ſpend a great deal of their Vigour in Doctrines which, 
They hope, may give no great Offence to their Superiors, as They ſound like 
_ Great Humility, and are declared to keep the Souls of Thoſe who embrace them 
in ſuch a State of Self-annihilation, and Self-contempt, as, One would think, 
ſhould be wiſhed for in a Church, the Being of which wholly depends upon the 
Entire Dependence of its Members on its Authority. And from the Nature and 
date of that Church, the Archbiſhop of Cambray might juſtly think He had 
little Reaſon to fear, that the Storm which afterwards gathered, and broke upon 
Him, could ariſe from his teaching ſuch Sublimities, and Obſcurities, and Hum- 
lieg Inconſillencies, in ſuch a Communion. But * All Things (ſays the Writer of 


* 
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his Life, p. 85.) © concurred together to {well the Storm ; Learning, Igno- 
& rance, Piety, Policy, Inſinuation, Diſpute, Credulity, nay, Incredulity itſelf. 
II believe there never was a Storm of that ſort, in which the ſame Good 
Company did not concur, and mutually aſſiſt. Without ſuch a Concurrence, but 
particularly 4vithout the Reaſons of Policy working upon the Reſtleſs Jealouſy 
and Maſterly Pen of his Adverſary the Biſhop of Meaur, Monſieur de Cambray had 
been at leaſt ſafe enough; if not univerſally applauded, But at worſt, He had 
a Certain Remedy in reſerve, and that was his Submiſion to the See of Rome, Thi, 
which was a very remarkable Effect in Him, of the Religion He profefled, | 
ſhall next obſerve; and then, particularly conſider the Excellent Advice, upon 
the Subject of Liberty, which he gives (in the Page you cite) to the Pretend} 


Prince who viſited Him ; and, if You will have Patience, I will add the Reply 


to that Advice, which may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been made, agreeably 
both to the Other Principles of Monſieur de Cambray Himſelf, and to the Charager 
of the Perſon concerned. And then, You will have all the Thoughts, 1 ſhal 
trouble You with, upon this Occaſion. 


I am, SIR, 
„ 
B RITANNIC US, 
eee 


LETTER LXII. Lox DON JouRNAT, November 30, 1723. 


THE Submiſſion of the Archbiſhop of Cambray to the See of Rome; both in the 


=» Dettrine and Practice of it, had ſomething ſo very peculiar in it, that! 
ſhall be juſtified in affirming, that nothing but /uch a Religion as He profeſſed, 
could poſſibly have hindered a Man of ſuch a Capacity from ſeeing and feeling 
that He at the ſame time held and maintained the greateſt Inconſiſtencies. Upon 
this Subjed, it will be agreeable enough, to go a little farther back ; and obſerve, 
that He had interwoven this Docirine of Submiſſion, and all its Inconftencies, into 
his Account of the Perfection of the Chriſtian Religion itſelf, The Writer of his 
Life relates a Converſation between Himſelf and that Great Man, upon the Subjed 
of the Truthof Chriſtianity, p. 204, &c. and repreſents Himſelf as led, Step by Step, 
from Infidelity and Deiſin, to be a Chriſtian, and then to be a Firm Catholick (or 
Papi/t } by the Arguments of the Archbiſbop. He firſt brings his Diſciple to the 
general Belief of Chriftianity, by ſome good and plain Remarks; and immediately 

after this, He leads Him into a Scene of Darkneſs and Confuſion, hardly to be 
deſcribed. If I were to comprehend it in one Sentence, I could not do it more 

truly than by ſuppoſing Him to ſpeak thus to his Diſciple. “ I have now 
brought You to believe in Feſus Chrif, by the Convictions of Reaſon and Ev- 
e dence; and theſe Convictions have worked, by opening your Eyes. The next 
« Step, is to believe in the Church of Rome. This is as neceſſary as the Other; 
&« and without it, the Other is all in vain. But for This, You muſt take quite 
another and a different Method. You muſt now /but thoſe Eyes which You 
« opened before. That Underftanding, to which I applied Myſelf before, mul 


nod be made a Quiet Sacrifice, J muſt ſpeak no longer to That. It is to your 


&« Submiſſion that You muſt now owe your Faith, and to your Faith that You 


% mult again owe your fulure Submiſſion, Be ſo humble as neither to ſee, nor think, 
— | BEDS has | <4 66 nor 
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« nor judge: and You muſt of Neceſſity be a Catho/ich.”” This is the Summ of 


many beautiful and pathetical Applications to his Dj/cip/e.” For inſtance, In 
order to this, Chriſtianity 18 repreſented as a Reſpeciſul Sacrifice of our Ideas—by 
Means of which the Whale Man is as it were ANNIHILATED before the Being of 
Beings: and the Doctrine of the Incomprehenſibleneſs of God (which all the World 
allows) is made to patronize the Popyſh Doctrine of Unintelligible Propoſitions, and 
Invented Myfteries: and for the ſame Purpoſe, the Goſpel itſelf is often painted 
out, as containing Things which /hock our Underflanding, and which ſcem to be 
inconfiient. For He thence infers the necellary Sacrifice of our Underſtanding, p. 
2 403 of that ſame Underſtanding, to which alone He had before repreſented the 
Arguments for the Goſpel. And now the Work of Confuſion thickens apace. 
« Chriſtianity adds nothing (ſays He, P. 241.) to Deiſm, but the Sacrifice of the Un- 
« derflanding : and the Catholic Faith does but compleat this Sacrifice.” That the 
Cub (i. e. Popyſh) Faith compleats the Sacrifice of the Underſtanding, by deſtroy- 
ing every Degree of it, in whatever Points it exerts its full Authority, I am very 
free to own: but that the Goſpe/ commands ſuch a Sacrifice, or ſtands in need of 
the Catholick Faith to perfect and compleat its Deſigns—This is a Propoſition, to 
which nothing but the Cazholich Religion (as it loves to be called) could ever 
have ſasrificgd ſuch an Underfianding. He goes on to explain Himſelf: „ We 
« (Catholicks) have, properly ſpeaking, but Zo Articles of Religion; the Love 
« of an Inviſible God, and Obedience to his Living Oracle the Church.“ Theſe 
Two He recommends, in the moſt plauſible Manner, as within the Reach of 
EVERY Capacity; but then*preſently, their Excellence according to Him, is, 
That They contain a Multitude of Particulars, within the Reach of NO Capacity, 
utterly inconſiſtent with all the Evidences of Senſe, and all the Maxims of Under- 
fanding and Reaſon. e 


When his Diſciple begins to rebel again, and to make ſome Obections againſt. 
One particular Doctrine; and Theſe ſuppoſed to be agreeable to our Natural Ideas 
of the Deity, and to the Goſpel itſelf, p. 243; the Great Maſter riſes higher in his 
Demands ; and without entring into the Merits of the Obhjections; without deny- 
ing them to be agreeable both to Natural and Revealed Religion, as far as the 
Goſpel itſelf goes; He lets Him know, (by this Infance choſen in this Manner, 
for this very Purpoſe,) That his Obedience to God's Living Oracle the Church, is 
to have uo Bounds ſet to it, by ſuch Speculations. And here, He in effect com- 
mands his Diſciple firſt to bid Defiance to his Natural Notions of God, by which 
alone He had juſt now led Him from Deiſm to Chriſtianity ; and after this, to for- 
lake what He apprehends to be the Senſe of the Goſpel itſelf, to which He had 
juſt now converted Him, in order more fully to compleat the Deſign of that G00. 
fel, And this Defign He repreſents to be, the Sacrifice of all the particular Doc- 
tries which You judge it to contain. Theſe are with Him vain Speculations ; and 
tne Dicates of God's Living Oracle the Church, are artfully put in the ſame 
Rank with the Incomprehenſibility of God Himſelf. He ſpeaks ſtill of a Ray of 2, 
Light ich is left Us, as a Guide to lead Us out of our Darkneſs ; but He is ut- 
terly againſt all Uſe of it, unleſs to lead Us into the particular Darkneſs He re- 
commends.—“ Any other Uſe of it indiſpoſes Us for the true Life of all Intelli- 
gent Natures, who have no Underſtanding or Will of their own, but are en- 
« lightened by the fame Univerſal Reaſon, and are moved and animated by the 
& {ame Sovereign Love:“ P. 245, 246. How He underſtands this to be performed, 
follows in Words worthy to be recited : “ Hitherto (He ſpeaks to his Diſciple) 
* You have ſought to poſſeſs Truth, TRUTH muſt now captivate and poſſeſs 
* You; and frip You of all the falſe Riches of your UNDERSTANDING. 
iI. Ii. N f — ** 
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« Before We can be perfect Chriſtians, We muſt be diſappropriated of eve 
« Thing, even of our Ideas Themſelves. No Religion but the CATHOLICK 
ce teaches this Evangelical Poverty. Impoſe then Silence upon your Imagination, 
« and your REASON. Say continually to God, Inſtruct me by the HEART, 
« and not by the UNDERSTANDING. —Þy this means, You will be ſecured 
« from all Fanaticiſm, and from all Incredulity.“ 

Who would not weep over ſuch an Underflanding as Monfieur de Cambray's, thus 


laid low by what ought to have exalted it? Who can help lamenting the Weaneſ; 
of Humane Nature, or pitying the State of the Greaieſt Men, in ſome Countries 


when ſuch a Perſon is ſeen to fly to Darkneſs for Refuge, and to cover his Us. 
derſtanding with a Thick Cloud, as with a Garment, againſt all the Influences of 
Light and Knowledge. — The Life of Intelligent Natures is, it ſeems, to have N. 


5 Intelligence of their own—Untverſal Reaſon 15 to enlighten them: and this Liverſal 


Reaſon i is explained into the Voice of the Roman Catholick Church. Sovereign Love 
is to animate them: and this Sovereign Love is to teach them to pleaſe God, with. 
out any Deſire of being acceptable to Him.—The Word Truth is ſtill named, but 
rather by way of Inſult, than Comfort. For Truth is to poſſeſs You, only in 


order to firip You of your Under/tanding.—His Diſciple is told, You cannot be 
a perfect Chriftian, without being diſappropriated of all your Ideas ;—and this, in 


the ſame Diſcourſe in which He could not have made Him a Chriftian, without ap- 


pealing to thoſe very Ideas. This Slavery of Diſpoſition is called Evangelical Peoveriy, 
which is not once named in the Goſpel, unleſs to be condenmed in Thoſe who ſhut 
their Eyes againſt Reaſon and Evidence. And the zeaching it is made an Argument 


in favour of the Catholick Religion, which can be an Argument of Nothing, but of 


a Religion that loves Darkneſs rather than Light. A new way of Inſtruction is ac- 


cordingly requiſite for ſuch a Leſſon. You muſt pray to God NOT to be inflrutted 


by the Underftanding, the only Seat of Light; but to be inſtructed by the Heart, the 


Seat of blind and tumultuous Paſſions. To have the Heart moved and actuated 
after tlie Underſtanding is inſtructed, is the Wiſh of every good Man: but to pray 


_ againſt Laſtruction by the only Faculty in Man, capable of it: and to beg Inftruftim, 
where there is no Capacity for Iaſtruction, properly ſpeaking— This may ſound 


pious in the Church of Rome; but in the Mouth of a Chriftian Philoſopher, it has no 
more Senſe or Meaning, than if We were bid to pray to God that We may ſec 


Light and Colours, NOT by our EY ES, but by our Ears or Feet :—And all 


this is declared to be neceſſary in order to avoid (not only Incredulity, but) Fa- 
naticiſm; that Fanaticiſm, the very Eſſence of which is the Leſſon taught 


here, ws. the being firutted (as it is now N by the Heart, and not by 
the Undenſtanding. 


I have the more Right to take Notice af tele l e becauſe both the 
Maſter and the Diſciple are in this Converſation not acting the looſe popular decla- 
matory Part; but the One feaching, and the Other hearing and reply ing, in 
private, with all the Freedom of Friends, and all the Accuracy of Philoſophers. 


This is plain enough from the V hole; but too plain from the Remark of the 
Writer, at the End of this Enlightning Diſcourſe, p. 247 : „ It was THUS [javs 


the Diſciple) „ that Monfieur de Cambray made me ſee that a ſober THINKING 
« Deiſt muſt of neceſſity become, Chrj/t;an ; and that a Chriſtian cannot Rog 
% Philofophically, without becoming Catholick.” To ſmile at ſuch a Sentence lo 

gravely delivered after ſuch a Converſation, is no Crime. A De: ie, by being 2 
Thinking Man, muſt be converted, by the Arguments of Monfieur de Cambray, 0 
a Religion, in which He aſſures Him, He muſt be ſo far from 7hinking at all, 
that He cannot be perſect i in nit, without being diſappropriated . all his Ideas ihe 


elves? 


\ 
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es! And (what 1 is ſtill as miraculous) after He is become a Chr; i/tran, and is 
thus diſafppr opriated of all Materials for Thought and Refleion, and ordered to 
fllence his Reaſon; He mult then reaſon philgſophically, and by this reaſoning Phi- 
ſ Pbically, He muſt be led to embrace that fame Catholic Religion, which for- 
ids Him to reaſon at all; and the Glory of which it is, that the Profeſſors of it 


(EGS OE, continually againſt being inſtructed by the Unde flanding, as one 
of the greateſt of Evils. 


Let the Reader pardon Me, that 1 cannot recover the Surprise this Scene has 
raiſed in Me, enough to proceed upon the Sulject before Me, ſo far as 1 deſigned 
i this Time A Man made, or confirmed, a Papiſt in France, upon Political 
| Maxims, becauſe it is the Religian of the Country, and becauſe any Reformation 

ia Religion would, in his Opinion, diſturb the Repoſe and Quiet of Society; This 
| can underſtand, becauſe it 1 too often ſeen. -A Man, brought into, or eſta- 
| liſhed in, that Religion, upon the Principles of Tyranny, and the Perſuaſion 
wat Mankind is fit for nothing but Intellectual Darkneſs and Spiritual Ferters ; 

| This too I can comprehend. A Man, reconciled to the Profeſſion of Popery, upon 
| the Principles of Atheiſm, or a Total Di iſvelief of a God or a Future State; This 
| [can allo conceive, becauſe, I fear, it is too often ſeen and felt. —A Man, turned 


W fom Popery to Deiſm, and ſometimes to Atheiſm, by ſuch a Way of repreſent- 


ing the Goſpel, as a Diſpenſation of Light perfected by Darkneſs; as requiring an 
Annihilation of our Underftanding, and all our Ideas; joined with the Unhappineſs 
of living where no other Goſpel 1s preached or heard of; This again is conceiv- 
able: and I wiſh, I could not ſay, to the Grief of all good Men, too natural and 

| frequent, But for a Man of Undepſtanding, a J. hinking Deiſt, firſt to be made a 
Cbriſtian by Sounds without Meaning; by a View given Him of the Goſpel, not 
as a Light ſhining in Darkneſs, but as the thichſt Darkneſs itſelf; and after this, 
the ſame thinking Perſon made a Roman Catholick by reaſoung Himſelf philoſophi- 
| cally into the Silence and Defiance of all Reaſon—This is a New Sight, I believe, 
even in the Popiſh World itſelf; and in the Proteftant, too groſs a Contradiction, 1 
ſhould hope, to ſuffer all the Charms of good Words, and ſo ſoftening Expreſſions, t to 
have any Effect. 


Truth, Light, Love, Reaſon, Strength of Reaſon, Phileſo phical Reaſoning, En- 
Vghtening, Univerſal Reaſon—Thelſe are all pleaſing Sounds; but when They are 
ſeen to be mixed in every Sentence, with Darkneſs, Silence, Sacrifice of the Un- 
d:rftanding, Submiſſion without reſerve, Annihilation of Every Idea, and the like 
—\Vhat ſhall 1 ſay? I could fay a great deal. All I will fay now is, It is not 
the Archbiſhop of Cambray, who thus mixed them together; but Popery: lt is not 
| Monfieur de Fenelon, who has thus united Contradictions, and confounded all 
| Seience ; but the Roman Catholick Religion: lt is not that Great Genius who has 
thus ſcandalized and wounded Chriſtianity itſelf; but the Church of Rome. Upon 

THAT we muſt charge, firſt the implicit putting out of his own e and 
hen, his hind Endeavours to put out the Eyes of Others, a 


F hope You will pardon this Freedom from, 
31K, 
_ Yours, &c. 


BRITANNICUS, 


E. 
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You will fay, that I have hitherto done little, in obſerving that Monſeu- 
here beg your Pardon. My Obſervation is of another ſort, and of anothe- 


Noble Principles, as a Foundation; That, notwithſtanding this, He devoted 


have made a Perſon of ſuch a Capacity intrench Himſelf in fo many palpable Con. 


common Abilities, and the Inconſiſtent Uſe made of them. But let Us now pro- 
ceed to view Him farther, in this Light. 


not ſo weak, as to move His Diſciple to be a Chrifian implicitly, without 
| believing i in Jeſus Chrift. As ſoon as ever He has brought Him to ſuch a Mz after, 
He then immediately tells Him, that the Perfection of Chrif' s Religion conſiſts, 


to have been delivered and recommended by CHriſt Himſelf; but in a Blind, int.. 


3 in the fame Extent, in which He 7aught it: and yet, with Circumſtances, to my 
Mind, utterly irreconcilable to what One had Reaſon to od trom loms other 


i tical Duty, having for its immediate Object the Supreme Being itſelf. The Pit, 
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LETTER LXII. Loxpon JovanaL, December 7, 1723. 


A Continuation of the former Letter, 


do 


Cambray, being a Papiſt, ſpeaks and acts like a Papiſt, upon the Point or 
Submiſſion : and that this is no more than it would be to fay of Any Roman C. 
tholick, That He held the Doctrine of the Roman-catholick Church. But ] wy; 


Tendency, vis. That Monfieur de Cambray was a Man much above the Common 
Pitch of Underſtanding, a Perſon of very great Abilities and Knowledge; Th, 
His Great Capacity had enabled Him to ſtock His Mind with many Good aud 


Himſelf to a Blindneſs of Conduct, hardly to be expreſſed ; and that nothing but 
his Attachment to ſuch a Religion as That, in which He was born and bred, could 


traditions as He did. And that the Se of this Obſervation lies upon His L. 


You ſee, In his Arguments for Chr; iftianity, in its general Simpliciry, He i 


Evidence; or only becauſe He is commanded ſo to be, by any Authority upon 
Earth. But He appeals to his Under/landing, and lays before it the Nea ſons for 


not in his regarding any particular Doctrines or Practices which He may Judge 


cit, Undoubting, Unexamining Submiſſion to the Church of Rome, and the Goverr- 
ing Part of it. It was abſolutely neceflary therefore, to make the Way to Thi 
eaſy, by preſſing upon Him ſo earneſtly the Total Sacrifice of the Underflanding, 
For if You are reſolved to perſuade a Man to travel where You have reaſon to 
think He would not venture for the whole World, were his Eyes open; the fil 
and neceſſary Step to This, is to perſwade Him to ſhut his Eyes, and to keep then 
cloſe ſhut : and after that, He can have no Ohjections to make, No wonder thete- 
fore, after the Archbiſhop of Cambray had thought fit to make the Princip of | 
Blind Submiſſion, the perfective Maxim of the Goſpel ; that He put it in Prafiir 


Principles of this Great Man. 

He had treated of the Love of God, in the manner He thought i it commanded 
11 the Goſpel ; the Perfection of which Love He had placed 1 in the Point, in 
which alone He judged God Himſelf to have placed it. This was no trivial 
Matter, no Ceremony, no Indifferent Cuſtom, or the like: but the Height of Prat- 


after a long Examination of his Book, publiſhed a Brief condemning the Boik, 
and 7wenty-!hree Propoſitions extracted out of it. The Archb; iſpop not only im- 
mediately ſubmitted, but pabliſhed an Ordinance in his Dioceſe, in which He tell 


his Hock, that „Ile owes HHimſelf to > Them aeiou Keferve,” that He = ad- 
| | 0 heres 
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« heres to the Brief which had condemned his Book, and the twenty-three Pro- 

6 poſet 1 taken out of it;“ and that He does this abſolutely, without Reſerva- 

fo ton, or Shadow of Refiri&on.”* He exhorts Them likewiſe © to a ſincere Hub- 

« „/n, and an unreſerved Docility, leſt there ſhould inſenſibly be a declining 
from that pure Obedience of which He was reſolved to ſet Them an Exaniple.” 
The Concliſton is very remarkable. God forbid (ſays He) that We ſhould ever 

« be ſpoke of, but to call to Mind, that a Shepherd has thought it his Duty to 

« be more Docil than the leaſt Sheep of his Flock; and that IIe has ſet no 

« Rounds to his Obedience. In a Letter to the Biſhop of Arras, He comforts 
Himſelf in this Manner: * My Superior (ſays He) „ by the Decifon He has 
« made, has diſcharged My Conſcience. To humble One's Self is doubtleſs pain- 
fol to Nature; but the Legi Regſtance to the Holy See, would be a hundred 
« times more fo, to my Heart:“ p. 123. When the Sincerity of his Submiſſion 
was called in Nueſtion, {ee the Account He gives of it Himſelf, in theſe remark- 
able Words, P. 124: „* My Submiſſion, ſays He, was not a Stroke of Policy, 

« nor a Silence in reſpect to Men; but an Interior Ac of Obedience paid to God 
alone. According to Catholic Principles, I looked upon the Judgement of my 
« Fyperiors, as an Echo of the Supreme Il]. I heard God ſpeaking, as unto Job, 

66 ind ſay to Me, Who is this that darkeneth Counſel by Words without Knowledge 2 
And! anſwered Him from the Bottom of my Heart, Since I have ſpoken tad 

« piſed!y, what can I anſwer ? I will lay my Hand upon my Mouth.” | 
It was too late, after ſuch unlimited Declarations, to pretend that the unden 
nation of a Book in groſs, and of /wenty-three Propoſitions, particularly extracted 
out of it, was not the Condemnation of the Doctrine of the Book, but only of ſome 
of the Expreſſions made uſe of, to convey that Doctrine to the Morld: as the 
IVriter of his Life would ſometimes infinuate. For, beſides that His Doctrine, 
peculiarly ſpeaking, is the Doctrine as He delivered, explained, and expreſt ny 
and therefore cannot be ſeparated from the Explications themſelves; it was the 
C:ndennation of the Do&rine, and not only of the outward Clothing of it, which 
the adverſe Party demanded, and obtained. Neither does that Prelate Himſelf 
ever fay plainly, that His own Docirine had not been condemned; but, (a little 
artfully) “ the Church has not condemned * of Pure Love, in con- 
« demning my Book;” and the like. 

Thus then, the Declaraiion of his Submiſſi n, ſent to the Chr j/tians of bas own 
Diaceſe, ſtands in its natural Meaning and Force. *“ As I was obliged in Duty to 
do, I have taught you the Will of God, in one of the Points of the higheſt 
Importance; and ſhewn You in what the Perfection of it conſiſts. But ſince 
« Our Holy Father the Pope has condemned the Doarime, as I taught it You, I 
« do likewiſe join abſolutely, and without reſerve, in the ſame Condemnation. 1 
« dcſire, You thould be the Followers of Truth: But I enter not into the Exami- 
« nation whether what I have taught You be Truth or not. Be it fo, I renounce 
«it equally; as fully, and as unreſervedly, as if it were Falſhoad. The 
« Noftrine of the Pure Love of God, I recommended to You before. I now re- 
co mend to You more ſtrongly, the Doctrine and Practice of Pure Obedience 
« tothe Pope, This I repreſent to You, as the Voice of God Himſelf, who 
6 commands You indeed to Love Him; but within ſuch Bounds, as the B iſhop 
of Rome ſhall preſcribe. For myſelf, I dilown my Book, I defire to be re- 
« membered amongſt You, under no Character but that of One, who has readily, 
and witRout reſerve, ſacrificed Truth to Peace; and the Pure Love of the Su— 
« preme Being of Heaven and Earth, to Pure Obedience to the Supreme Head of 
the Romiſb Church upon Earth.” For this is in truth the Cafe. The Voice of 
VoL. III. Ooo God 


Doctrine. 
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Ged Himſelf, in this Great Man's Account, was that Pure Love which 11: once 
taught the World. But now, the Echo of the Voice of that ſame God, i; 1 
ſolute Contradiction to the Voice itſelf; and no leſs than the Condemmation of chat 
The Peace and Quiet of this unreſerved Submiſſion, is too evident to be denied 
For by it, Monſieur de Cambray avoided all Sufering, and all farther Cnteg,y;,.. 
and from it the Church of France reaped the Benefit of a perfect Tranquility, un: 
diſturbed by ſuch Diſputes. But then, it is a Ridicule upon every thing that 
can be called Religion or Knowledge, for Perſons of ſuch Principles, for any ſuch 
abſolute Sacrificers of all the hole Undepſtanding, to take the ſacred Names of T,,,; 
and the Goſpel into their Mouths. For what is Truth, and what is the Goſpel, in 
their Language; or (which is all one) what is to be received as ſuch, by A,; but 
Whatſoever the Various Interęſis working at Rome, ſhall influence the Man wy 


happens to preſide there, to declare fo to be? How happy ſhould every Chriftian, 


and every Man, think Himſelf, in living where the Church claims no ſuch Inpll. 
cit Sacrifice, but permits Him to conſult the Original Standard of Truth, and I 
of God; and from thence to judge of every thing taught or practiſed, with al 
that Sobriety and Seriouſneſs, which the Importance of Truth and Religion te. 
quires! A Liberty, which Every Man of Senſe values as the Preſervative of all 
the Knowledge and Underſtanding yet remaining in the World; and which Every 
Good Man laments to ſee at any time, or in any degree, abuſed to Purpoſes not 
at all uſeful to the Intereſts either of Truth or of Society! Had Monſieur de Cambray 


lived in ſuch a Country, He would not have ſet Truth and Peace at Variance: er 


made the Perfection of the Goſpel conſiſt in ſubmitting it to the Pleaſure and 


Dictates of Men; or ſpent ſo precious and valuable Moments, in Mean 7 rifles, or 


Unintelligible Perplexities, or Servile Doctrine... 
When Popery works, in its full Force, upom Ordinary and Common Minds, 


| which have no inward Strength to defend Themſelves againſt it; and fil; up 
| every Corner of them with Abſurdities and Inconſiſtencies; Things hen do but 


| operate in their Natural Courſe ; and the Uneaſineſs | it gives, is not ſo quick and 


' pungent. But methinks, Iam never more angry with It, than when I view [t 


in Its Triumphs over the Sons Glory Themſelves. When a Great Geniz; 
ariſes, deſtined to an Immortality of Fame; fitted for every noble Undertaking of 


the Mind; capable of carrying the Perfection of Man to its true Heighth ;— 
When ſuch a One, whilſt the World is waiting for the Improvements aud Call- 
vuations of his Hand, is Himſelf ſtopped in his Career, and ſunk into I A nt 


what : When ſuch an One is ſeen to call Darkneſs itſelf, Light; to eſteem Sei. 
contradiction to be Self-abaſement; to pray againſt Iaſtruction in the Underſtandins, 
even from God Himſelf; and to loſe all Truth, in the One Comprehenſive Articlt 


of Obedience to a Man; and there to put a Bound to All the Great Things for 


which God and Nature had formed Him Theſe are the Trophies of Popery, 
which I cannot look upon without much Reſentment : And methinks, I caunct 
caſily forgive a Religion (if it deſerves that Name) to which we owe fo much 


Detriment to Truth and Knewledge ;—fo much Good loſt to the World; — ſo many 


great Works covered in the Night of Darkneſs, and ſwallowed up in the 5 
of Unreſerved Submiſſion ;—ſo many Noble Sentiments ſuppreſt within, by a Reſbe#- 
ful Silence, at the Command of Thoſe, who hate the Light only becauſe it is their 
Enemy.—For, in one Word, Either the Account of the Archbiſhop of Cambray 
now before Us, is a Romance, a cunningly deviſed Fable, to inſinuate the Lo! 
of Popery into the Unwary and Unſtable, from his Great Example; or Popery can 
never make amends to the J/or/d, for the Infinite Loſs and Damage of All that 

—— —— . — | 45 2 might 
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might have been certainly expected from ſuch a Man, and (what this naturally 
| leads our Thoughts to) from Multitudes of the ſame Rank of Capacity, had not 
Popery alone ſunk their Spirits and Souls into an Ignominious State of Blindneſs 


and Reſt; or a more Ignominious One, of Zeal for the ſame State in all others 
around them. 


The Advice to a Certain Prince (as He is called) relating to the Civil Liberties 
of his Subjects, ſhall be conſidered next, In the mean time, I am, Sy 


1 
BIT ANNI cus. 
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LETTER LXIV.  LonpoN Jovnnar, December 14, 1723. 


4 Continuation of the former Letter. 


AM coming to conſider the moſt material Point You mentioned, when You 
recommended, in ſo high a Tone, the Conſiſtency of Popery with the Civil 

and Religious Liberties of this Nation, from the Temper and Example of the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray. But J will firſt, in Juſtice, tranſcribe the Mole Paſſage, | 
that it may appear in its full Force and Vigour, as it is in p. 307: 

„Towards the Year 1709, [ /ays the Writer] a Young Prince ſpent forme time 
« with the Archbiſhop of Cambray at his Palace; and in diverſe Converſations 
They had together, liſtened to Him with great Veneration and Docility. The 
« Archbiſhop recommended to Him, above all things, never to compel his Sub- 
« jets to change their Religion. Liberty of Thought, ſaid He to Him, is an 
« [Impregnable Fortreſs, which no Human Power can force. Violence can never 
« convince ; it only makes Hypocrites, When Kings take upon them to direct 
« in Matters of Religion, inſtead of protecting it, they bring it into Bondage. 
« You ought therefore to grant to All a Legal Toleration, not as approving 
« Every Thing indifferently ; but ſuffering with Patience what God ſuffers, and 
« endeavouring to reconcile the Miſled by ſoft and gentle Perſuaſions.” The 
Archbiſhop's «« Diſcourſes to Him upon Politicks (ſays He) were in the ſame 
« Strain, in which Mentor ſpeaks to Telemachus. He ſet before Him the Ad- 
« vantages He might draw from the Form of Government in his Country; and 

«from the Regard He was obliged to have for his Senate. This Tribunal, /aid 
He, can do nothing without You, Sir. Are You not powerful enough? You. 
„can do nothing without it. Are You not happy in being free to do all the 
« Good You would; and to have your Hands tied, when You would do amiſs? 
„Every Wiſe King ſhould wiſh to be only the Executor of the Laws, and to 

have his Power moderated by a Supreme Council. The Paternal Authority 
is the firſt Model of Government. Every good Father ſhould act in concert 

« with Thoſe of his Children, who have the moſt Wiſdom and Experience.“ 
| need not obſerve, what is obvious to the moſt common Reader, that the 

Lung Prince (here ſo ſtiled) is the Perſon pretending to the Crown of Greas 

britain; as it is plain from the Deſcription of a Country, in which a King can do 

| nothing without the Concurrence of his Parliament. Nor will I, in the leaſt, 
Grad from the Nobleneſs of the Sentiments here expreſt. The Thoughts (ex- 

cepting perhaps one or two) are manly, wiſe, and juſt: and the Advice worthy 


to be regarded by . who bear the Name of Kings 1 in ſuch a Country, But, as 
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this Subject, as well with Regard to the Archbi/hop of Cambray, who is faid to hays 


| there lived a Perſon (Monſieur de Cambray) whoſe Mind was formed upon tie 
Benignity and Beneficence to all Mankind; and whoſe Zeal for the Happine{; 


of Society flamed out, with all the Heat and Brightneſs, which ſuch a Cauſe can 
| Inſpire. I will go farther, and acknowledge, that even in Practice, as far as He 


FJuflice, after what He has told us, P. 11: *The King (viz. Lewis the Fourteent)) | 
c was informed of the Abbe de Fenelon's Talents of Perſuaſion, and of reconciling 
« prejudiced Minds to REASON :” [for by this Name the Writer here calls th 


named Him to go Chief of a Miſſion, that was appointed for the Converſion or 


« Louis XIV. had been adviſed to make uſe of Military Power for the hindering 
«a Diverſity of Religions in his Kingdom : But the Abbe de Fenelon, far . 


Judgement perſuaded, That theſe Mild Methods were more political, with 
S P 


Church, whoſe Authority He Himſelf had ſo much at Heart. Thus far He 
ſeems to have gone: Any farther, I cannot ſay. For neither through 4 


condemns, or abhors, thoſe Barbarous and Inhumane Methods, contrary to What 


from the Charms of One ſolitary Example of this fort. And yet, if Theſe Sees 
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You ſeem to draw an Argument from all this, in Favour of Popery, and the 
Popiſh Line; and, as there is ſome Reaſon to think, that the Boo now before Us; 

was publiſhed 1 in theſe Parts, with a particular Eye of Expectation and Cant. 't 
from this remarkable Paſſage ; I will therefore ſpeak freely and impartially yp, 


given this Lecture of Advice, as to the Perſon, to whom He is here repreſented to 
have given it. And under both theſe Views, I will not ſcruple to undertake t, 
ſhew, That this Converſation itſelf, (far from tending to what You ſeem to hg pe,) 
will furniſh out a very ſtrong Argument againſt that very Cauſe, ans 5 


plainly intended to be promoted by it. 
I will by no Means deny, or diſſemble, that under the ie of 2 


Plan of Generous and Noble Principles; the natural Bent of whoſe S, wa; 


was permitted, He was inclined to purfue the ſame Maxims which He held true 
in Speculation. The Writer of his Life will expect Us not to refuſe Him this 


ſame Popiſi Religion, which He afterwards repreſents as entirely built by thi; 
Great Man Himſelf, upon the Ruins of All Reaſon ; and to be perfected only by 
the Sacrifice of the Whole Underſtanding.] „And in the Year 1686, the King 


« the Prozeſtanis upon the Coaſts of Saintonge, and in the Country of Au; 


« approving fuch Maxims, would never conſent to undertake the Miſſion, but i 
ce upon Condition that no Troops ſhould be employed in it. The Mild and 
« Gentle Treatment which the Proteſtants of theſe Quarters experienced, whilt 
« their Neighbours were abandoned to the ſevereſt Uſage, diſpoſed Them to t 
« liſten with Advantage to the New Miſſionary. And though this Method in f 


« reality did not produce ſo many haſty Converſions, as did That of Violence; 
« yet thoſe which it wrought were more ſolid and more ſincere.” 

I am very willing to believe that This is Truth. It has a Reſemblance to 
ſome other Parts of this Great Man's Character: and it ſhews undoubtedly, That 
He was in his Inclination a Friend to the Paths of Humanity; and in | 


regard to the Civil Intereſt of the King; and more apt to add Proſelytes to the 


whole Account, nor in any other of his Works, can J find that He ever utterly 


He adviſed; or ever repreſents Them as inconſiſtent with the Temper and De- 
ſign of the Goſpel itſelf, He is Great, in coming thus far. But He is but 0! 
out of Thouſands. Nor does this Writer Himſelf pretend, but that the H 
Torrent of Popery, both! in Advice and Practice, ran in quite a contrary Channel: 
which is itſelf a Confideration enough to allarm all Proigſants, and to take off 


of Humanit, were teen to be cultivated by what would nouriſh and improve 
them; 
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them; or by what would barely ſo much as ſuffer them to grow up, and bring 
forth Fruit; I would admire them much more, and encourage a Dependance 
upon Them. But let Us ſee how this Matter ſtands. 

Menfieur de Cambray ſpeaks like an Angel, You will ſay, upon Liberty: and 
Popery, clothed in /:s Garb and Form, (like Minerva in the Habit and Appear- 
ance of his OWN Mentor) holds forth the Olive- branch of Peace to Nations, and pro- 
nounces Oracles of Good and Happineſs, and is itſelf the Advocate for a Liberty 
in Religion. But if Minerva had ſpoken groſs Inconſitencies through the Mouth 
or Mentor; Who, I pray, would have liſtened to the Goddeſs of Miſdom Herſelf? 
And if Popery, through the fame Mouth which ſometimes ſpeaks ſo much Go9d- 
neſs and Freedom, at other times forces out the contradictory Sounds of Dominion 
and Slavery, though covered cloſe under the Guiſe of General Principles; none 
but the Weakeſt of Men will attend to ſuch a Voice. Nay, It is the more to be 


dreaded, and fled from, if it be found that It cannot utter One kind or beneficent 


Sound, but what Itfelf ſwallows up again in its own genuine Noiſe and Violence. 
What therefore does it avail, that the Archb;/hop of Cambray gives You the moſt 
heavenly Leſſons of Humanity and Liberty, if He' Himſelf has obliged Himſelf, 
under the ſtricteſt and moſt ſacred Ties, to undo them All; and if this comes 
ſolely from his being in Religion a Papiſt, what avails it, that He ſometimes fol- 
lows Nature, which He is determined to ſacrifice, at the Command of the Ozher ? 
We will come to Particulars. I have already obſerved that Entire Unreſerved 
Obedience He profe/? in all Cafes equally ; and practiſed in That One which came 


to his Lot; that Docility, as He calls it, or Flexibility, at the Word of Com. 


| mand from a Voice ſpeaking at Rome, which He — compares and equals to 
the Voice of God Himſelf, 


This was not only an Occaſional Principle with Him, faſhioned and brought 


forth for Uſe, upon that Emergency ; but was an Efential Ingredient in his Vital 


and Internal Religion. Hear the Writer of his Life, introducing Him thus con- 
tending with Himself, in order to ſetle Him in true Religion, p. 114, &c. The 


Archbiſhop there deſcends below all Dignity of Underflanding, to the common 


Thread- bare Topicks of the Loweſt of the Popiſh Advocates; and whilſt He is con- 


tending againſt judging at all about the Divine Proceedings, He tranſgreſſes the 


Modefly He inculcates; and boldly confines Almighty God Himſelf, by the Ar- 


birary Rule of his own Imagination of what the Supreme Being ought to do. 
lf we admit a Supernatural Revelation, We muſt acknowledge ſome Supreme 


„Authority continually ſpeaking to interpret it If there be no Infallible 


Authority, which may ſay to US ALL, This is the true Meaning of the Holy 
« Scripture, how can We expect, &c? 


very high Mord, for One who is arguing You into the Silence and Sacrifice of All 


wr Ideas!) << to the Neceſſities of almoſt All Men, if when He gave Them a 


* written Law, he had not at the ſame time provided Them a,ſure Interpreter.“ 
And, after the Common Topicks of Diviſions and Secs amongſt Proteſtants, 
come Words unworthy of ſuch a Mouth, and which I hardly care to repeat, 
They ſound fo harſh, and carry ſuch an Imputation upon Heaven itſelf— 


i. e. in all its Interpretations of Scripture, © or reje& the Bible as a Fiction.“ And 


again. You have no Remedy (ſpeaking o his Diſciple) but by rejecting 
«both the Law-giver and the Law.” 


ſages, which need not be named, I will ſhew You, that, were the Archbiſhop of 
Cambr ay s Declarations for Liberty i in Religion, a thouſand times more ſtrong than 


They are ; They would all have ignihed nothing, even to Hime e Fg Him- 
Vol. III. 


God would have been wanting*” (a 
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= fine, [ſays this Great Man, p. 197,] We mult either ſubmit to this Church,“ 


From Theſe, and ſeveral other Paſ-_ 
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ſelf muſt have joyfully become a Perſecutor, if the Voice had come from Ran- 
directing Him ſo to be. And as for Others; whilſt the Deciſions and Interpretg. 
tions of the Church there, ſpeak aloud for Force, and Dominion, He Himſelf has 
precluded Al Chriſtians, even from hearing any Advice He could, out of G,,. 
nature or Policy, give Them to the contrary ; nay, has commanded They, ;, 
follow the Paths of Violence and Inhumanity, upon Pain of Damnation. 
I have not Room to purſue this Subject to the End. But both Grief and n. 
dignation will force Me to add a Word, upon what I have cited. I am not non 
- conſidering the Groſſneſs and Abſurdity of ſuch a Procedure, in leading his Diſcis! 
to judge by his private Judgement alone, of the Meaning of tome particular mij. 
applied Texts of Scripture, meerly in order to convince Him that He muſt no- 
uſe his private Fudgement in the Interpretation of Scripture; or in his direQing 
Him to the Uſe of his Reaſon, in order to convert Him to a Religion in which 
He muſt never more make Uſe of it. It is a Grief to ſee ſuch an UnderPang;,, 
fo overwhelmed. But it is an. Indignation not to be ſuppreſt; to ſee Cin 
and the Goſpel itſelf, as well as All Underfanding, ſacriſiced to ſuch a Regin. 
Here Popery acts its Triumph without Reſerve. Here it ſhews itſelf in its ge· 
nuine and natural Effects. God be thanked, there is Strength enough in Rec 
and the Goſpel againſt all Infidelity ! And Every true Proteſtant feels with Pleg. 
ſure that He can believe in Cin, without believing in the Pope; and ſubmit 
to God, without ſubmitting to a pretended Infallible Man. And certainly, ſuch 
Appearances as This rightly conſidered, will raiſe the Spirits of A who hare 
a Concern for their Religion, againſt that Popery which alone could cauſe them, 
Popery alone is anſwerable for giving ſuch a Sanction as This, to Infidelity itſelt: 
And when One of the Beſt of All the Sons of the Church of Rome ſhall tell 
You, that You muſt either reje& Chrif, and Chriſts Law, or ſubmit abſolutely | 
to the Popriſh Interpretations of it; You will be juſtified in charging This, 
not upon that Great Man, whoſe natural Gravitation was very ſtrong toward; 
| Good Senſe, and Good Principles; but upon that Church, which has ever 
openly diſcovered a greater Concern for its own Power, than for the Authority of 
Chrift Himſelf; and has heretofore, upon a like Account, been deſervedly com- 
pared to the Woman before Solomon, who betrayed Herſelf not to be the Try 
Mother, by her little Concern for the C:/d ſhe laid claim to. 
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LETTER LXV. LONDON JouRNa L, December 21, 1723. 


A Continuation of the former Letter. 


ll HAVE already ſaid what is ſufficient to convince even Yourſelf, that tis 
1 ſo-much- boaſted Paſſage in the Archbiſhop of Cambray's Life, is of no mor 
Uſe, to the End propoſed, than ſo much blank Space left in the ſame Page, 
bo” would have been; that, notwithſtanding his ſtrong Inclination to Toleration, ot 
1 his natural Paſſion for Liberty, He Himſelf muſt have been a Per ſeculor, if tie 
14 Direction had come to Him, to that Purpoſe, from the Echo of the Voice of Gd 
.. (as He ſtiles it) at Rome. I will now ſhew You this {till plainer, that his Pa- 
ci Dectgine was addreſſed to Temporal Magiſtrates only; and that, whilſt He 
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« declaring Himſelf againſt Kings directing in Religion, or compelling their Sub- 


wa 


4; to Unity of Profeſſion ; He all the while kept ſacred the Foundation of the 
Tan Religious Slavery in Another Place; and reſerved for the Kings of the Earth, 


at the ſame time, the great Honour of being the Executioners of the Decrees of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Head of the Chriſtian IJ orld. This would need no other Proof, 
hut what has already ariſen from thoſe Principles of Unreſerved, Unlimited Sub- 
miſſon to the V. oice of the Church pronounced at Rome, and from thence ſent forth 
into all the Corners of the Earth. But I will make it appear (till more unde- 
niably from hence, That even, when He was teaching Mankind the Path to 
Happineſs, in the Way of Fable and Allegory, which in their own Nature allow 
of greater Latitude and Scope of Fancy, than any profeſſed Lectures of Dry Mo 
rality or Pliticks ; that even Then, I ſay, He could not forbear to open IIimſelf 
freely enough upon this Head. N „ 

My Proof of this ſhall be taken from his own Telemachus; as it was printed, 
at Paris, by his near Relations, from the Original Manuſcript left by IIimſelf; 
which ſhews it to have been his ſetled Senſe of this Matter; and makes it much 
more Authentic, than if it were found in any of Thoſe Editions of that Beautiful 
Work, which came out in his Life-time, unknown to Him, and diſapproved by 
Him. And becauſe This Paſſage is in the Hands of very few Engliſh Readers; 
the ſeveral Tranſlations already diſperſed in theſe Parts having been almoſt All 


made from the firſt French Editions of it, I ſhall think, I do an acceptable and 


agrecable thing, in giving a more particular Account of It. This Paſſage makes 


one of the laſt Scenes of that Poelical Work of Monſieur de Crambray ; and is in- 


troduced in the following manner, at the Beginning of the Tenty-third Book: 


for He Himſelf left his Work divided into Twenty-four Books, in Imitation of 
Homer. Mentor had taken ſome Pains to prepare his Young Prince, Telemachus, 


to leave Idomeneus's Court, and Idomeneus's Daughter, whom He loved; and to 


purſue his Deſign of going to Hhaca, before the Death of Ulyſes. Idomeneus had 
received infinite Benefits from the wiſe Advice of Mentor: And, as he had now 
likewife conceived a very great Fondneſs for Telemachus, and feared He ſhould be 
diſappointed of ſuch a So- la, if He let Them go, He could not bear the 


Thoughts of parting with Them. And the Dread He had of their leaving Him, 


made Him think of every poſſible Way of engaging Them to ſtay with Him. 


Bat leſt Mentor ſhould 1ce through all his Deſign, and reproach Him ſeverely 
for his Weaknefles ; the firſt Art He makes Uſe of is, to repreſent to Him, how 


much He {till ſtands in need of his Advice and Aſſitance; how many Difficulties 
He has upon Him; how many Diſputes to ſetle; and how many Demands ſtill 


to anfiver. The , Point He mentions regards Religion: which the Poet thus 
relates— „ „„ = Os 
« [domeneus—— repreſented to Mentor, that if He left Him, He ſhould be en- 


« tirely at a Loſs how to compoſe and regulate a Controverſy that had juſt then 


« ariſen between Dioßhanes, Prieſt of Jupiter Conſervator, and Helrodorus, Prieſt 
« of Apollo, upon the Subject of Preſages, taken from the Flight of Birds, and the 


* Entrails of Beaſts. Menior (who, in Monſieur de Cambray's Fable, is Wiſdom 
« [tfelf, appearing in a Humane Shape, and ſpeaking with a Humane Mouth,) 


immediately anſwers Him thus: Why ſhould 1% concern Yourſelf with 
„Sacred Affairs? Leave the Deciſion of ſuch Queſtions, to the Errurians, who are 
ein Poſſeſſion of the Traditions of the molt Ancient Oracles, and are inſpired for 


*this very Purpoſe, that They may be the Interpreters of the Gods. Employ 


* your Authority only to „tie theſe Diſputes in their very Birth. Shew neither 


„ Partiality nor Prejudice. Content You Yourſelf with the Office of ſupporting 
« the 
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« the Deciſion, when it ſhall be made by Others. Remember, that a King ought 
to be Himſelf ſubject to Religion, and that He ought never to undertake to te. 
& gulate it. Religion comes from the Gods, and is above all Kings. If Nn 7 
* mix themſelves in Afairs of Religion, inſtead of protecting It, They put It into 
« a State of Servitude. Kings are ſo powerful, and other Men are ſo weak, that 
« All will be in danger of being changed and corrupted at the Pleaſure of Prince, 
&« if they once come to enter into Queſtions which regard Sacred Things, Do 7, 
d therefore, leave the Deciſion of all ſuch Queſtions, in its full Freedom, to the 

% Fyiends of the Gods; and confine Yourſelf to the Office of reprefling and re. 
« ſtraining, by your Power, Thoje, who ſhall not obey Ti bein Judgement, when 
« once it ſhall have been pronounced.” 

If this be changed from the Style of Fable, and Han ben. !/m, into the "OV 
Language of an Archbiſhop of Cambray and ſuppoſed to be addreſſed to the ſims 
Pretended Prince, to whom He is ſaid to have ſpoke upon the ſame Subject; i 
can ſound no otherwiſe than thus: Let no Decrees about Religion come «©. 
 « 9;nally from You. Mix not Yourſelf in the Differences amongſt your Sidel, 
upon that Sacred Head. This is not your Buſineſs. Leave thoſe Affairs to be 
« conſidered and ſetled by Others. There are Thoſe, at Rome, who are in Pq. 
« ſeſſion of the Office delivered to Them by God, of keeping and giving out the 
&« Infallible Traditions, Oral and Written, relating to Religion. An infallib! 

Interpreter is there to be conſulted. And when He and his great Council have 

formally determined a Point, and ſolemnly promulgated their Deciſions in 
Religion; You are no longer then at Liberty to indulge your Sutjects, Your 
Power is not given You, to protect Them in their native Liberty; but to eu. 

force the Decrees of their Spiritual Superiors; and to reſtrain and puniſh AI, 
„Who will not obey and conform to Religion, as it ſhall be from time to time 
«© modelled, and delivered out at Rome.” This is not a feigned and groundlek 
Speech, made at Pleaſure for this Great Man; but is, in other Words, the 
very Speech of Mentor to Idomeneus ; and exactly agreeable both to the Principle 
and Practice, avowed by the Archbiſhop Himſelf, in other Parts of his Life. 

Go now, and boaſt of Monfieur de Cambray's Zeal for Liberty and publich Hip 
 pmneſs :—Extol your Idoll, Popery; and make it even the Guardian of Br 

Freedom, and Britiſh Toleration. Paint out the Hero of your Religion, contcnd- 
ing for Indulgence to All Conſciences; and impreſſing upon Princes theraſelves 
the great and mighty Law of God and Nature, who made Men free, in order to 
make Them capable of Religion. But tell it not, for Shame, where You cannot 
hide the Light and Truth, that muſt overturn it all with Contradiction and A. 
 ſurdity. You cannot put out our Eyes. And whilſt We have them, We cat- 
not help ſeeing the Antient Paths of Cunning revived. Monſieur de Cambray, We 
acknowledge, forbids, as far as He can, all Kings to enſlave Our Conſciences, ot 
our Profeſſions: but at the ſame time, He commands All Kings to execute thote 
Decrees of Rome, to which He gives the Privilege even of Divine Authority, in 
order to enſlave Us. Kings muſt not meddle with Religion, becauſe They may 
corrupt it. But Popes mult decree and determine all Things relating to it, be. 
cauſe They are ſo free from all Paſſion and Prejudice, or elſe ſo over-ruled from above, 
that no Corruption can come from hence. He ſpeaks of the Liberty of Subjecis 
BF high Strain, as neceſſary (and ſo truly it is) to the very Being of Every Man's 


3 
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{ 
perſonal Religion: but it is but to mock Them; for there is a Poiſon behind, F 
which will contaminate and eat through all this Happineſs. They ſhall not be i 
enſlaved or reſtrained by Kings, acting of their own Head, and by their owl 7 


Judgement: but They ſhall be as effectually debarred all Liberty in Relig 
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be the Voice of the Interpreter of God's Will, at Rome; and when once That is 
cut forth, Thete Kings themſelves, who are i commanded to preſerve the 
Religious Liberty of their Subjects, are from that Moment commanded to exe- 
cute the Decrees of that Voice, and to rob their People of all that Right, which 
was before afterted to belong to Them. And thus, You ſee, the much-loved 
Name of Toleration itſelf, is founded forth in our Ears, by the ſame Voice, which 
at the ſame time gives up Us, and all our Religious Concerns, to the Ecclęſiaſtical 
Pexwer of Rome. | 5 | 

And thus, indeed, have We been mocked, by this Great Man, and the 
Iſriter of his Life, from beginning to ending, through the Whole of what has 
paſſed upon the Two nobleſt Subjects, in which Man can be intereſted, That of 
Religion, and That of Liberty. Some time before, You may remember, Neaſon 
and Philoſophy Themſelves were made to call and invite Us to Popery. But 
whilſt We thought We were following „ei, Voices, (like Thoſe allured into 
great Diſtreſſes, by the Syrens in the Fable,) Reaſon and Philoſaphy themſelves 
were ordered to turn and tell Us, They were but Phantoms, to lead Us into the 
| Regions of Darkneſs, Slavery, Perplexity and Contradiction. Now, Liberty itſelf is 
made to invite Us to the ſame Cauſe. But when We come, and enter farther 
into It, and think to embrace ſo great a Good, We find nothing but Double Slavery, 
and Double Miſery, to anſwer all our Hopes: the Terror impreſt upon weak 
Minds by the Spiritual Threatnings of God's Wrath from his Infallible Interpreter 
at Rome; and, added to this, the 7. emporal Power which Magiſtrales are required to 
make Uſe of, for the Support of that Eeclefiaſtical Tyranny, The IWriter of this 
Life muſt think Us all Blind, and Inſenſible to a degree of Infatuation, to imagine 
that We cannot ſee, through all this Cloud of Art and Impoſition, that the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray Himſelf had no Religion, but what depended upon the 
Difates of One at Rome; no Notions of Liberty itſelf, but what He gave up to 
the ſame Di&ates; no Principles of Common Senſe, but what He was always ready 
entirely to diveſt Himſelf of; nay, no Love of Mankind, (which was his Darling 
Incliuation,) but what he barbarouſly ſacrificed at the ſame Altar. And to think, 
that We ſhall be more enamoured of Popery, whilſt it preſents Us with ſuch a 
Picture of ſuch a Man, is to ſuppoſe Abſurdity and Contradifion confounding all 
the Paſſions of the Heart, as well as overturning all the Ideas of the Underſtanding. 


5 5 BRITANNICUs. 
LETTER LXVI Lo x DON Jo RNA TL, December 28, 1723. 
Concluſion of the former Letter. 


Return now, once more, to the Paſſage in tlie Archbiſhop of Cambray's Life, 
(D. 397.) which I have before particularly mentioned; in which the /riter 
very artfully introduces Him, in ſeveral Converſations, impreſſing upon the Pre- 
tender to theſe Realms, the Duty of Tolerating his Subjects, (as We are called) in 
their Religious Differences; as well as of preſerving their Civil Liberties. 

Whilſt I was reading this Paragraph, I had no doubt but that, at the End of 
ſo remarkable an Incident, the Viriter would entertain Us, at ſome Length, with 
the Manner in which this pretended Prince received ſuch a Leſon; and at leaſt, 
have let Us into {omething of His Part of the Converſation, in Anſwer to ſuch 
Fatherly Advice, For my own Part, I thought of nothing leſs, than to have 
bard immediately, in His Style, that his Prince was raviſhed with the Diſcourſe 
Job. II. | Qqq upon 


* 
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upon a Subject ſo agreeable to Himſelf; that he acknowledged the Voice of Hear, 
in theſe Oracles of Miſdom; and that, tranſported with Zeal and Joy, He Owned 
the Truth and Importance of the Leon; and ſolemnly vowed an entire Obed. 
ence to it. But when, inſtead of this, I found, at the Beginning, before the TY 
verſation opened, only theſe cold Words, p. 307, that, „ in diverſe Conver ſatin; 
&« They had together, He liſtened to the Archbiſhop of Cambray with great Venera;;,, 
« and Docility;” and at the End of ſuch Counfels, upon ſuch a Critical Subjeg, 
Nothing recorded, as His Anſwer; No Senſe expreſſed, either of his Duty, or h. 
clination, agreeable to the Character vainly aſſumed by Him could not help 
concluding that the Writer Himſelf was conſcious, It was owing to an Inſenj. 
« bility to the Good of Mankind, created by a Bigotry to Popery alone, that He 
« was forced abruptly to break off this Part of his Story, which was in truth the 
„ moſt uſeful to his own Deſign ; and that the Character of his Prince was ſo well 
„% known, that, if He had invented and penned an Anſwer for Him, full of th; 
_ « ſame Sentiments; the Experience of many Years, and the Knowledge of My. 
« titudes, would have given the Lie to ſuch a Romance.” | | 
If that miſcalled Prince liſtened with Veneration; it was the Perſonal Vene. 
ration He had learned, from Popery, to pay to his Spiritual Fathers; and not ayy 
Real Veneration for the Divine Lecture read to Him. If He liſtened with Dociliy 
to a profeſt Roman-catholick Archbiſhop ; it was from the ſame Principle only, For, 
though He had the Temper of a Learner infuſed into Him, as Eſſential to his Re. 
ligion; it is plain, He learned nothing here: and His Docility had before engage 
Him to learn Leſſons of another ſort, which denied all Admitance to ſuch x; 
theſe. He was Docil to the Church, and to the Head of it; but not to a particu- 
lar Doctor in it, though his Mouth diſtilled Nectar, and his Words flowed like 
Honey. Agreeably to this, We find by Experience, that He has been ſo far 
from profiting by any ſuch Advice, that Nothing could ever perſwade Him ſo 
much as to put on the Gu/e of Liberty; or to pretend, even in Words, to t9lerat: 
what He abhors. On the contrary, If ever He ſhall have any Subjects (let Tholc 
who with for that Time, conſider it) He has declared more than once, that their 
| Happineſs is to conſiſt in their being All of One Mind with Himſelf: But ſince it 
has ſeemed beſt to your Hiſtorian, to ſay Nothing in the Place, where He ought 
to have ſaid moſt of all; and to diſappoint our Curioſity, at the higheſt Pitch to 
which He had raiſed it through his whole Work, by an abrupt and ſullen Silence; 
I will (as I promiſed) attempt to ſupply this Defe, by adding a Piece to this 
Hiftory, which, if it does not in Beauty come up to the reſt of it, yet in its P. 
bability it ſhall ; I mean, in its Agreeableneſs to the Known Character of that 
Pretended Prince Himſelf, as far as his Religion is concerned; as well as to the 
Principles and Maxims of Monſieur de Cambray Himſelf; which I only defire to 
ſuppoſe, (for Argument's Sake) to be then underſtood by his New Diſciple, as They 
| ſince have appeared in their full Light and Extent. I will begin, in 5. 308, 
where the Great Maſter makes any End of his Leſſon upon the Nature of Religion, 
and the Duty of Kings with regard to the Toleration of their Subjecis. And to fill | 
up the Unnatural Chaſm in this very remarkable Book, I take the Libeity to 
continue the Story in the following Manner: : 

« When Monfieur de Cambray had made an End of his divine Advices, upon 
the Subject of Liberty, the Toung Prince found no manner of Commotion within, 
to cheriſh and improve the Force of ſuch Leſſons from without, On the contrary, 

his Afoni/hment to hear ſuch Words from the Mouth of a Doctor and Bi? 
of the Romiſh Church, ſeemed at firſt to deprive Him for a while of the Ule o 
| porn: „ 
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his Faculties. But, as there was a S/ence for ſome time, and an apparent EX 
pectation of ſome Anſwer on his Part ; He at laſt broke through his Amazement, 
and expreſt Himſelf in the following Terms: 

« You may perhaps be ſurprized at the Reception I ſeem to give your Lecture. 
« Tt is, I aſſure you, owing to the Newneſs and Strangeneſs of it to my Ears. I 
« have now lived above Twenty Years; through all which Time it has been my 
great Aim, to imbibe into my very Soul, the True Maxims of the Religion, 
« which Tou as well as I profeſs. Till s Moment, I have never heard, from the 
« Lips of Any One of my Inſtructors, Any Words like Theſe. The Voice of 
every Spiritual Father of the Church, the Voice of the Church itſelf, has ever 
« ſounded other Leſſons in my Ears. Were I to follow the Influence of Perſonal 
« Reſpect to any particular Teacher; I might perhaps throw myſelf ſafely upon 
« You, before Any Other Director; and build my Faith and my Conduct upon 
« the Authority of ſo Great and Good a Man, as the World eſteems You to be. 
But You know, Yourſelf, This is not our Religion, nor conſiſtent with It. It 
« is the Echo of God's Voice at Rome, that I mult follow, upon Pain of God's 
« Diſpleaſure. If You can ſhew Me, that the Oracle pronounced from thence is, 
« Toleration and Forbearance of Hereticks and Schiſmaticks, My Buſineſs ſhall be, 
« An Unreſerved Unlimited Submiſſion to that Maxim. You, My Lord, purſued the 
« ſame Method Yourſelf in your own Difficulties; and it was That Voice alone, 
« which took You out of all your Embarraſſments. You had taught the Flock 
« of Chriſt their Duty, as You thought, in the beſt Manner. But the Deciſion 
« of your Superior at Rome was otherwiſe. And, as ſoon as it arrived in France, 
« You immediately became All Obedience. Let Me follow ſuch an Example; and 
gain the ſame Eaſe of Mind. 5 . ß 
« Suppoſe your Leſſon of Toleration to appear Manly, Rational, ſuitable to the 
« Ends of Society, agreeable to the Nature of God, and the Genius of the Goſpel:.— 
« what is All this but the Dark-lanthorn of Humane Reaſon ? Let not Me be 
« moved by ſuch Appearances ; but learn from Jou, that the Sacrifice of Al our 
« [deas, and our Whole Underſtanding, is the Perfection of Chriſtianity ; and this, 
« accompliſhed only in our Catholick Church. Let Me not be fo wicked, as to 
« follow my own Inclination to Forbearance and Toleration, or my own Appre- 
« henſion, in judging well of them. But ſince the Voice is long ago gone out, 
« to the contrary; ſince I know, and have been taught, ever ſince I could hear 
« and learn, that the Hiſtrudtion given to Princes, from Rome, is, To drive and 
force their Subjects, as ſoon as their Power is ſecure, into the Boſom of their 
Holy Mother; and ſince Experience has perpetually convinced Me, that All 
Spiritual Honours, and Saintſhips, and Praiſes beyond the common Meaſure, 
« attend upon the Name and Memory of Princes, who practice this Doctrine; 
« whilſt Curſes and Execrations purſue Thoſe of another ſort :—ſince thus it is, 
and thus it has been for many Centuries, Let it be My Glory to yield Myſelf up 
„to the Guidance of the Church: and to That, let Me ſacrifice My Reverence 
„ for You, as well as for Myſelf. Permit Me to learn from Yourſelf in your 
Affliction, how happy it is for Us, that God has placed a Head over Us; and is 
d ever ready to govern that Head, that Je may be ſecurely governed by it. It 
« r1ds us of All our Uneaſineſſes; It ſcatters all the Phantoms that our vain 
*« Reaſon, or our weak Apprehenſions of Religion, may raiſe, It compoſes all 
* our Scruples ; and anſwers to God for all our Conduct. „ 
« Give Me leave to cite to You your own Mentor, whilſt J promiſe You to 
follow his Advice, He forbids Princes to meddle with the Religion of their 


«© Subjects, 
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« Subjes, as originally of Themſelves; but He commands Them to /ifie all Re. 
4 Jigious Diſputes; and to conſult the Friends of the Gods, or I hoſe with wn 
« the Gods have depoſited their Oracles ; and when once Their Decrees and D.. 
« cifions are known, then to uſe their Civil Power, to ſupport thoſe Decree, and 
« to make thoſe Deciſions effectual. Thus I promiſe You to do, wheneyer the 
4 Opportunity ſhall come, I will not, of my own Head, interpoſe Myſelf t) 
e decide Controverfies z but I will file them in their Birth by my Power, I Vi 
« not humourſomly, or as from Myſelf, deny to Any of my Subjects my Pu. 
&« fection in that Liberty of Religion, You recommend. But I will liſten to 1, 
e ſame Oracle, to which You Yourſelf have ſhewn ſo much Docility, Ang as 
& the Voice of That has been, for a long Tract of Years, One Uniform Voice ot 
& ſtrict Severity; and as I have ever ſo received the Tenor of that Voice from Al 
about Me; I muſt be a Rebellious Son, and an Enemy to our Holy Mother; ny, 
« ] muſt act in Oppoſition to Your own Leflons, and Your own Example, of 
& Humility, Submiſſion, Docility, and Unreſerved Obedience, if J do not firmly 
% purſue the Methods of the Church, for the Deſtruction of Hereſy and Schiſm. In 
„ This Path of Submiſſion, You have gone before Me, and got Eternal Honour 
without, and quiet Repoſe within. Permit Me to follow You in your greateſt 
« Glory; and envy Me not a Satigfaction which You acknowledge to have been 
&« ſo ſweet to Yourſelf. I have not /o learned our Religion; neither have You % 
« taught it; as to leave any room for Argument againſt ſuch Authority, But 
'« whilſt You ſpeak to Me, of ſuffering with Patience what God ſuffers, as an A.. 
« oument for what You are recommending; You call to my Mind what You 
« ſeem to have forgot, that the Voice of God in theſe Points can be known, ac- 
e cording to Yourſelf, only by the Echo of that Voice at Rome; and therefore, 
« that I ſtill follow your own Maxims, whilſt I aflure You that I wwll ſuffer with 
Patience, whatſoever the Echo of God's Voice at Rome ſhall /uffer.; and what- 
« ſoever that Echo ſhall not ſuffer, That You require Me to believe not to be ſuffered 
« by God Himſelf. This ſhall be the Rule of My Conduct for ever.” —The 
Young Prince was going on, in this Strain, fired with the Zeal of Holy Church, | 
and diſdainful of all the Ręfraints either of his own Good-nature, or the Auth 
rity of the Venerable Old Man; when ſomething happened that broke off the Cn- 
verſation,—But He had ſaid enough, (and has confirmed it ſince to be the [n- 
ward Sentiment of his Soul, by every Step of his Conduct) to make Hin 
the Joy and Darling of all the Fiery Bigots in Popery; and the Terre, 
and Eternal Dread, of Every Briton, who deſires to bear the Name of a Pr 
igllant dr a Freeman, 


J * * 


„„ 
Yours, Sc. 
BRITANNICUS. 
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LETTER LXVII. LoN DON JouRNAT, January 4, 172? f. 


To BRITANNICUS. 
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Common Fuſtice, to convey to the Public through your Hands; and a Matter, 
in which the Pub/ick may in a good Senſe be ſaid to be concerned, as well as the 
I Reputation of a particular Perſon. But this is ſo far referred to You, that upon 
Y reading what I am going to write, You are at full Liberty, either to ſuppreſs 
. it, or to publiſh it. 

Methinks I never eſteem Myſelf more obliged to any fort of Writers, than 
4 to Thoſe who have ſpent their Time in collecting all the Materials They have 


the Freedom becoming every Hyftcrian, whenever can give Us light into the 
nue Characters of Perſons, and the true Springs of Aclion, in thoſe Ages, in which 
= They Themſelves had the Opportunity of doing it. There is a pleafing Enter- 
© 1inment, as well as a Uſeful Leflon, in every Step We take. Our Curigfty it- 
| ſelf is, as it were, bribed and flattered into our Inſtruction: and, if We be not 
dead to Senſe as well as to Reaſon, We cannot avoid an Improvement, which 
aal upon Us inſenſibly, unleſs We reſolve to forbid it, or to refuſe Entrance to 
it. This alone ſhould make Us, on all Sides, much the more favourable to 


| Time, to communicate to Pofterity the Notices of Things and Perſons, which 
| They thought worthy of preſerving. To examine as nicely as We can into the 
| Evidences of what They relate; to make all reaſonable Allowances for the 
| Common Failings of Humane Nature, or the particular Inperfections of a Writer : 
| Theſe are Branches of what is due to Ourſelves in the Purſuit of Hiftorical 
| Truth, But to deal in Mere Scandal; to invent and to propagate the groſſeſt 
Falſhoods, in order to leflen the Credit of a Writer, merely becauſe He happens 
| to record what bears hard upon a Cauſe or a Party, which We have eſpouſed; 


Wickedneſs of the Thing itſelf, has this Malignity in it, That, if it be gene- 


Leer Part of Men, to the Vanity of the Higher; and can end in Nothing, but 


the Abjefineſs and Slavery of the Leſſer. 

You will begin to think, I have ſome particular Reaſon to elt Myſelf to 
You, at this Tins, in this Manner. And indeed, fo I have. Theſe Thoughts 
vere raiſed in my Breaſt, and an unuſual Warmth raiſed with them, by a Para- 
gh in One of our V. eekly Papers, of Saturday, December 21, which I will 
tranteribe Word for Word; and then make a Remark or Two, upon this Way 


The Paſlige 3 is this: 


VoI. III. ä wo R - = «© The 


He You will ſuffer a Stranger to interrupt You a little, I have a Matter of 


met with, of Political and Practical Knowledge; and placing 1 in our View, with 


| All, who having been Themſelves Witneſſes to any great Scenes of Political 
Life, or converſant with Thoſe who have been fo, have grudged no Pains, or 


| This, let it be on which Side it will, let it come from what Quarter it will, is 
a Baſe Unmanly Return to the Labours of Hiflory ; and, beſides the intrinfick 


| rally praftiſed, it muſt cait a Damp upon Every Hiſtorical Attempt that can give 
Pleaſure and Profit to Mankind; and totally diſcourage That Freedom, without 


which 'Hitory muſt come to be little more than a Sacrifice of the Intereſts of the 


| aort of Blind Idolatry paid to the Greater Me orld; which is, in other Words, 


et treating any H; frorian, let him be of what Party, or Denomination, ſoever. 
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TCertainty; could not well think it poſſible that any Man would venture at all 
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« The late Right Reverend Biſhop Burnet, in his Account of Ttaly, {peaking 

« of the Streets of Florence, ſays, They were paved with Marble; and giving 
4 an Account of the Library ſays, He found an Ancient Greek Manuſcript of th 
« New Teſtament, in which the following Text was not inſerted, Ea * 0 van, 
& Ey S. Magliabechi, the Great Duke's Librarian, printed an Anſwer in Latin, 
« and faid, that, as to the fr Part of this Account, the very Children in 
« Florence could contradict him; and that, as for the ſecond Part, He remey. 
de bered a Bulky Gentleman, whoſe Name He underſtood was Burnet, entered 
« the Library at Eight o'Clock at Night, walked round it, but declared Hs 
« neither looked upon one Book, nor aſked to do ſo; and to his Confuſion, jth; 
e Text WAS in that Manuſcript, I only infer, He who does not ſtick at; 
« Falſhood to deſtroy an Article of Faith, will ſcruple at nothing below it,”_ 
The Writer then refers You to Mr. Collier's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in which, He tel; 
You, Biſhop Burnet's Miſtakes, defective Reaſoning and Partiality, are plainly di. 
covered; and alſo to Mr. Collier's Anſwer to ſome Exceptions in Biſhop Burn; 
Third Part of the Hyftory of the Reformation. Then follows the true Key to the 
whole Satire, in this ſtinging Concluſion—* And fince theſe Miſ- performances in 
_ « Biſhop Burnet are apparent and undeniable, the Queſtion will be, Whether in hi; 
« Poſthumous Hiftory, his Bare Affirmation is ſufficient Authority; and, Whethe: 
« what He reports from Hearſay, Prejudice and Conjecture, may pals for a Cos 
« terbalance to more than Legal Evidence.” 

Il fear, the greater Part of Readers, when They boreal Two ſuch Matter of 
Fa#, in the firſt Sentence, aſſerted with ſo much Aſurance; and a Story, in Op. 
poſition to them, told with Ci reumflances of ſuch a ſort, and All with an Aire of 


This without good Grounds; and ſo, would not trouble themſelves to look 
into the Book referred to, or to examine whether That could be falſe, which i; 
ſo poſitively affirmed to be true. But as for Myſelf; I have ſeen ſo much of 
the Nature of Party, and the Wickedneſs of Party-malice, and the Falſbond of 
 Ryotations, that I have conceived a Diſidence of Mankind, which always puts me 
upon My Guard. This ſets Me continually upon all poſſible Ways of ſearching 
out the Truth of Facts, where it can be found. And in this, I am ſure, I an 
impartial, becauſe I do it with reſpect to all Parties; and will purſue the ſame 
Rule, with regard to Biſhop Burnet Himſelf, as well as to Any of his Adverſa- 
_ ries. In the preſent Caſe, I thought it exceedingly neceſſary, as I am a Lover 
of Hitory, in a very particular Manner; becauſe I am fo far agreeing with this 
Writer, that, if theſe Facts be true, 1. e. if Biſhop Burnet made theſe Reports ot 
| Two Things, of which his own Eye-/ight was a competent Judge; very little 
Regard ought to be had to Any thing which relies only upon his own Affirmation. 
But then, on the contrary, If it be found that theſe Aſertions are not only Fault; 
but void of all Appearance of any Ground that could give a Handle to them: and 
this, in ſuch manner, that They could not be Mifakes, but muſt be Ab/olute li- 
_ wventions, of the Perſon who was the Original Author of this Accuſation; This, | 
ſay, will rather add an Authority to a Writer, than leſſen it; when it fo plainly 
ſhews Him to be of that Importance, that Thoſe who would not have hin 
credited, are reduced to the Miſerable and Wicked Shift, of Shameleſs and 
Goundleſs Lying for their Cauſe. 
In examining into this, I immediately found the Sillneſs, as well as Fallhowi, | 
of the Contrivance. I turned firſt to p. 138, of the firf Edition of his Travel, 
in the Year 1687, where He ſpeaks of Florence, in theſe Words: „ Florence 5 
aa beautiful and noble Town, full of great Palaces, rich Churches, and ſtately 
| Convent. 
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« Convents. The STREETS are PAVED, in Imitation of the old Roman 
« Highways, with great STONE, bigger than our Common Pavement-ſtone, 
« but much thicker; which are ſo hollowed in their Joinings to one another, 
« that Horſes find faſtening enough to their Feet.” Here He leaves off that 
Subject; and, in the very next Words, ſpeaks of their many Statues and 
Fountains. | OR FAT CPR 41s 

Thus much for the Aﬀair of the Pavement. Now for the ſecond Charge, 
about a Paſſage in St. ohn. In p. 140, He comes to the famous Library be- 
longing to the Convent of St. Laurence; not That belonging to the Great Duke, 
where Magliabechi was Library-Reeper; of which Library He ſays nothing, as 
having nothing very rare in it, We may ſuppoſe, though He ſpeaks acci- 
dentally of Magliabechi, with great Honour, in p. 141; where He makes an End 
of all that relates to Florence, and paſſes on to Leghorn. Nor in all that He 
fays about the MSS, in this Library of St. Laurence, in this Place, does He 
mention any Manuſcript, whether Greek or Latin, of the New Feſſament. 1 
then turned to p. 44, in which, and the 7wo following Pages, He has put to- 
gether all that He had obſerved in the Ancient Manuſcripts He met with, relating 
to a Certain Paſſage in St. Fohn. But, 1, here is not One Word, or Mention, 
of the Paſſage this Writer ſpeaks of, in St. John's Goſpel, I and my Father are One. 
And how could there indeed? For there never was any Doubt or Controverſy 
about the Agreement of all Copies in hee Words. 2. As to the Paſſage He 
really mentions, in St. John's firſt Epiſtle. There are Three that bear record in 
Heaven, &c. He does not ſo much as name a Greek Manuſcript of the New 
Teſtament at Florence at all; but a Manuſcript LATIN Bible, p. 45, and This, 
in the Library of St. Laurence, and not in That which Magliabechi had the Care 
of; and, what was more ſurprizing to Me, In this Florence Manuſcript, He 
affirms this Paſſage to be. His Words are theſe.—“ And in a Manuſcript Latin 
« Bible, in the Library of St. Laurence in Florence, both St. Ferom's Preface, 
« and this Paſſage, ARE EXTANT: but this Paſſage comes after the other, 
(( svix. the Verſe about the Three Wiineſſes upon Earth) and is pinned to it with 
a fſicut, as is That of Venice. From hence let Any One judge of the Truth of 

what follows, viz. that Magliabechi printed an Anſwer (as the Writer calls it) 
in Latin, to ſhew againſt Biſhop Burnet, 1. That Florence was not paved with 
Marble, which He never had ſaid; and, 2. That a Certain Paſſage, never once 
| mentioned by the Biſhop, was in a Certain Greek Manuſcript, of which the Biſhop 

likewiſe never ſaid a Word; and this, in a Certain Library, of which the Biſhop 
allo is totally ſilent. Beſides , Demonſtration of this Falſhood, many Gentle- 
men and Travellers can yet teſtify, that there was a Civility and Friendſbip con- 
tinually kept up between Biſhop Burnet and Magliabechi; and that the Latter 
vſed to ſpeak of Him, with very great Honour and high Encomiums. So that 
this whole Abſurd Story of Magliabechi falls to the Ground; unleſs this Unheard- 
f Anſwer in Latin can be produced: and, if ever it could be, it would only 
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[ prove that Magliabechi was capable of inventing Scandal, as well as this 1 

m As to the Biſbop's Miſtakes in ſo long and great a Work as the Hyjfory of the 1 

d Reformation, He corrected Many of them Himſelf as they came to his Know- 1 
lege: and We ought to correct more, if there are ſtill more remaining, by 

od, | ay Lights which Mr. Collier, or any other Man, may diſcover. But to oppoſe 

10 this Gentleman to the Biſhop, as an Hiſtorian, and an Impartial One, It muſt 

15 


lound like Ridicule and Feſt, to All who know the Genius of Men, and the parti- 
cular Talents They are Maſters of. | F 
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| ſuch a Manner of the Biſbap, but in quite the contrary Strain. 8. Magliabech 


«« ſuch an Aſſemblage of Wi/ful Falſboods could proceed from no Perſon, but 3 


4 and his Wi orldly Church, 


1 HAVE a good while reſolved, to 60 00 You with ſome of my Thoughts, 
by being ſent into the World through Your Hands; I ſhall not be diſpleafed 


Foundation of very good Rules of Conduct in the Political World; yet, I have 


perience of Others to ſupply the Defects of my own in ſome Inſtances, or to add 3 


"X02 that I accepted a Place in Parliament, not from any Vain Ambition of a- 


— * . 


—— — — 


— — 


To return to the Accuſation. We ſee that in a few Words it contains at 
leaſt Eight Falſhoods, For, 1. The Byhop ſays Florence was paved with Syane. 
2. He mentions not the Library at all, meaning the Duke's Library, 3, He 
ſpeaks not a Word of Any Greek Manuſcript of the New Teſtament, at Florence. „ 
4. He never mentions the Paſſage of St. John, here referred to. 5. He does 4 
not ſay the Latin MS. Bible has not the Paſſage He truly mentions; but poſi- 
tively affirms, It has it. 6. Magliabechi never publiſhed any ſuch Book, as i; 
here affirmed, becauſe it is impoſſible He ſhould. 7. Magliabechi never ſpake in 


could never affirm x Matter of Fadi, about a Greek MS. in the Duke's Library, W 
Anſwer to One, for having affirmed the very ſame, of a Latin MS. in Another Li. 
brary. Such an Enormity of Forgery as This, joined with ſo much Ignorance, i is 
hardly to be met with in Experience or Story. | 

But the /aft Sting ſhews the Spirit and Principles of the Accuſer. It is plain, 
He could not forgive the B iſbop for the bare Relation of many Circumſtances 
relating to the Pretender's Legitimacy; which He lays together, and then leaves 
them to every one's Judgement. From Hence, as it is plain from the Words 
about Legal Evidence, proceeded the Indignation of the Man. And his Indigna- 
tion, raiſed upon ſuch a Ground, and working to ſuch a Degree of Wicked and 
Malicious Invention, - plainly diſcovers (what I ſhall now conclude with) « That 


„ Bigot; and a Bigot of that Religion, which, He aſſures Himſelf, gives Him 
« a full Diſpenſation, before God, to invent and propagate all Scandal, which 
« may (as He imagines) aſſiſt and een the Cauſe of his Pretended Prince 


I am, Sir, 
= . * | 
PHILHISTORICUs 


EXERELETER X 


LETT E R LXVII. Lonpon Journar, January 11, 1725. 


To B RITANNIC US. 
SIR, 


upon Subjects of the greateſt Importance to Society in general, and to Our own 
in particular: and in purſuance of that Reſolution, J now do it. If They can 
extort Any from Jou, upon the Subjects I propoſe ; or from any other Perſon, 


with the preſent Liberty I take: which, give me leave to affure You, proceeds 
from no Cauſe but a ſincere Deſire of the Happineſs of my Country. 

I am a Member of the preſent Parliament: and though I have had the Exp- 
rience but of One Seſſion, to furniſh Me with fuch Obſervations, as may be the 


been long enough in that Active Scene of Life, to ſee the Neceſſity of many 
more Thoughts than I have yet had, upon ſo Great a Subject; and of the Ex- 


greater Weigbit to It in Others. As far as Iknow my own Heart, I can profeſs to 


a pearing 
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pearing Greater amongſt my Neighbours in the Country ; nor from any Aim, 


either at Place or Penfion at Court: nor from any Inordinate Paſſion for Popularity, 


in oppoſing Courts and Mnifters ; or deſire of ſhining bright in the Circle of Patriots: 
but from a fair Opportunity offering itſolf to Me; (which I interpreted, perhaps 
a little enthuſiaſtically, as the Call of Providence; ) accompanied with a Reſolu- 
tion of ſerving my Country as faithfully, and as zealouſly, as I could, From the 
Moment of that Election, I never looked upon Myſe f any otherwiſe, than as One, 
who, ſtrictly ſpeaking, owes Himſelf, his Care, his Time, his Underſtanding, 
and his Paſſions, to his Country's Service, Not but that I always thought, and 
think ſo ſtill, that Every Individual Private Man, Every Member of the Society, 


who is Part of the Support of it, has both a Right and a Duty belonging to Him, 


to intereſt Himſelf, with all his Powers, in the Common Cauſe of that Society to 
which He belongs. But, as this R/g and Duty, for the avoiding Greater In- 
conveniencies, and for the anſwering the /o/e HEuds of entring into Society, is by 
Conſent, at all Elections, transferred (though I dare not ſay abſolutely, and in all 
poſſible Caſes) to Thoſe whom the Electors depute and commiſſion to repreſent, 
and as it were to per/onate Them: the Perſons ſo empowered, and accepting ſuch 
Commiſſicn, lay Themſelves, in Honour and Conſcience, under the moſt ſacred 
Obligation that in humane Life can be imagined. They have, every Man of 
Them, not only the Ties of private particular Men, which ſtill remain ſtrong 
upon Them; but Thoſe which ariſe from their being the Publick Truſtees, to whom 
the Nation has 1n a Manner transferred Every Man's private Right and Duty of 
watching and guarding and ſupporting and increaſing the Public Happineſs, in 
which All are equally concerned; and of conſulting and conſenting to ſuch 
Meaſures, as are either deſirable in themſelves, or made ſo by Unavoidable Neceſlty, 
for that Great and Good End. . . e 

How Thrs fits upon the Minds of Other Gentlemen, is not my Concern. But 
my own Conduct is. And for Myſelf; as J have particularly employed the Lei- 
fire Hours I have been able to command, in the Studies which regard Humane 
Policy; the Original and Ends of Humane Society; and the like: for 7his Reaſon, 
perhaps, the Thought lics upon my Mind, with a Weigbt, (I had almoſt ſaid, 
with an Arve, ) that hitherto has created in Me an Anxiety of Mind, or a /cru- 


| fulous Uncertamty of ConduR, rather than a Readineſs and Quickneſs of Action. 


Put this is an Inconvenience, which the Uſe of Judgement, and the Experience of 
Lite, will remove; and a Fault, like Touth itſelf, which Every Day will cure, 
whether We will or no. | + VVV BD 

The Mention of theſe Studies ſtops Me a little, and makes Me wiſh that They 


were, much more than they ſeem to be, the Studies of All Gentlemen; that is, 


0! 4/! who are poſſeſſed of ſo much of the Property of the Kingdom, as can allow 


Them any Leifure to think upon and purſue what is indeed the Foundation of 


| what They enjoy in this World, For I have always thus fixt it in my own. 


Mind, that, next to thoſe Studies which may be ſaid to concern Ourſelves pri- 
marily, or folely ; I mean, the Studies of Morality, Honour, or Virtue, (for They 
are All but different Words for the ſame thing :) That, next to Theſe, I ſay, (which 
for Diſtinction-fake I will call Perſonal S'udies,) the Political Studies mult take 


Place, in the Opinion of All Wiſe Men, as the moſt Ornamental, as well as 


Hal, to Every Man, conſidered as a Member of Society. I place no Study of pri- 
date or perſonal Profit and Advantage before Them, ſo as to oppoſe it to Them: 
but only, That Endeavour and Study, which firſt makes a Man what it becomes 
Hin to be in Himſelf; and is not, properly ſpeaking, ſo much diſtinct from the 
Uther, as it is neceſſary to it; and in the Order of Things before it. For, He 
VoL. III. — 8 5 — 


—— 
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who is not within determined to be in his private Capacity an honeff Man; H, 
who does not feel, in the inward Sentiments of his Soul, a Bent and Reſo/u1i,y 
towards being what He Himſelf can approve of; will feel but very faint Mz. 
| ments towards any Attempts which regard the Good of Mankind, and the Intereſts 
of Society; but will be too apt to think Them all very dry and jejune Employ. 
ments for a Mind conſcious of other Tendencies within. And He, on the contta. 
ry, who firſt has laid the Foundation within, and poſſeſt Himſelf with the Senſe 
of a Rectitude and Becomingneſs in private Conduct, will have nothing to ſton 
Him in his Endeavours after that Political Knowledge which regards the God or 
Society, and that Conduct which is the ſole End of that Knowledge. The Form- 
ſort may often join in what truly tends to this Great End: but then, it will be 
by Accident; and, if J may imitate the Saying of a Great Man, They may ſome. 
times be publickly honeſt out of private Knavery, The Latter fort will be 0 
formed by their Diſpoſition within, that it will be a ſort of Nature to Them, ty 
regard the Good of the preſent and future Generations, with as much Eaſe and 
Readineſs, and Uniformity of Intention, as Others do their Money, their Poſts, or 
their Perſonal Reſentments, But I am going too far. What I meant to enlarge ; 
little upon, (and I am carried to it, by the Love I have for ſuch Enquiriz; 
Myſelf,) was, the great Henour, Uſefulneſs, and Certainty, of the Political 
"es. ” N 5 1 
It is not, that I have not a Reſpect, and almoſt a Paſſion, for ſome Others; 
which yet, I cannot but ſay, are to be eſteemed but as Amuſements, when They 
are put in the Ballance with Theſe. The Polite Authors, peculiarly ſo called, 
convey an inexpreſſible Pleaſure to Thoſe who are formed for Them; and many 
a good Leſſon might enter with this Pleaſure, were not the Expreyion and Beau 
more attended to, than any thing elſe. The Studies of Natural Experimental 
Philoſophy are of fingular Uſe to Mankind, and at the ſame time convey a Noble 
and Exalted Enlargement to the Souls of thoſe who delight in them. It gives a 
Pleaſure, and a New Birib, as it were, to the Mind, to enter into the Province 
of Mathematicks and Aftronomy ; and is of very great Service, as it helps to free 
the Underſtanding from all groveling Narrowneſs of Thought; and of greater, 
as it ends often, and may do ſo more ſtill, in Diſcoveries which not only adi, 
| but- ſecure, the Happineſs of Humane Life, and ſocial Commerce, in ſeveral In- 
ſtances. But (not to name any more) Let all theſe be never ſo admirable, never 
ſo excellent in Themſelves; What are Any of theſe, or what are All of theſe put 
together, in Compariſon of the Political Studies? I mean, and would be unden 
ſtood to mean, this, with regard to Gentlemen of Eſtates; Gentlemen, who as 
Members of a well-formed Society, and who are, in themſelves, and the: 
Poſterity, greatly intereſted in the Freedom and Happineſs of their Counti); 
that is, in other Words, Britifh Freemen. 5 
There cannot, methinks, be a nobler Field of Study for ſuch Per ſons; nor One 
more adapted to their Honour, their Intere/?, and to the Security of All that thi 
World can boaſt of Happineſs, than to give ſome of their leiſure Hours up t 
the Enquiries, which regard Political and Social Truth, The firſt Beginning ot 
Regular Societies; the apparent Ends of Government; the Happineſs and Glory 
of thoſe Nations, where thoſe Ends have been tolerably anſwered ; the met- 
preſſible and continued Miſeries of thoſe Countries, in which Thoſe Ends hate 
been totally neglected or overthrown ; the Original and Advantage of IWrities 
Laws; the Devaſtation of all Publick Good, and this entailed upon Pyfeeri 
for want of them; — Theſe, and many more Subjects, rightly purſues 


give a Plie to the Mind, and leave an Impreſſion, which cannot eaſily be dun 
N * av 


7. 
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away, or eaſily be prevented from operating, ſo as to produce the Be/? 
Wiſhes, and the Beſt Deeds, for our Country's Service. Nor is this Knowledwe to 
be taken ſolely and chiefly from the Dry Leſſons of Political Writers, or from 
Mere Argumentation; but the Pleaſure of Hiſtory, and the Memorials of all Ages 
and Nations, will make the greater Part of the Iyſruction. And, as I look upon 
Political Truths to be a Species of Morality, and to be nothing elſe but the Reaſon 
of Mankind, given by God for the Purpoſes of Humane Life, and exerted fo, as it 
becomes ſocial Creatures, conſidered as ſuch, to exert it: ſo I eſteem theſe Truths 
as Certain, and as capable of ffrie# Demonſiration, as any other: which makes 
amends for the Dryneſs of any Part of this Study, juſt as in another Cafe the 
Clarneſi and Certainty of the Concluſion does, for the jejune Parts of the Mathema- 
ical Demonſtration which leads to it. But add to ſuch Truth and Certainty, the 
Pleaſure of Other Branches of this Study; and the practical Uſefulneſs, or the 

| Inmediate Influence the Vyhole has upon the good Eſtate of Every Member of So— 
ciety, (even upon Thoſe who know not from whence their Happineſs ariſes; 
ſurely. This is enough to ſet on Fire the Zeal and Induſtry of All who have it in 
their Power, to purſue a Science which will be-the General Foundation of their 
own Happineſs, the Happineſs of their Families, and of their Poſterity after 
them. 5 6 e e 

The Senſe I have of this, and the Impreſſion J have already received from it, have 
made Me forget Myſelf, and run into too long a Digreſſion, as it may appear to 
Some. And I own it to be a Digreſſion from what J had immediately before my 
Eyes, when 1 firſt ſat down to write: but yet I hope, not without its Uſe; as it 
lays the Beginnings where They ought to be laid, in That which alone can furniſh 
the Mind with thoſe Genera! Maxims of Political Good ; which, in the Nature and 
Order of Things, come before that Particular Conduct which is but the Applica- 
tion of thoſe General Truths, to the preſent Occaſions, and peculiar Circumſtances, of 
Every Nation. This Application, indeed, was what I had at firſt in my Thoughts 
to propoſe to You ; and in 7%, Ithink, our Difficulty conſiſts; to make the true 

ee of theſe General Leſſons, as the Good of our own particular Country, the Nature 
of our own Cornfitution, and the Neceſſities of our own Times, peculiarly call upon 
Us to do. I cannot now enlarge upon This; but, with your Leave, I ſhall do it 
ſome time hereafter, unleſs I find that I have ſaid enough to You already, to 
make You underſtand what I mean, and to engage You to proſecute what I have 
now only hinted to You, I am, % 5 

| TY SIR, | 

a . Your, &c. 

A. B. 
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1 ET TER LXIX. LoxpoN JouRN AL, January 18, 1722. 


TIE Expectations of a Free People, under ſuch a Conſtitution as that of . 
Great Britain, are never more upon the Stretch, than at the Opening of a 
New Seffion of Parliament. Every One is waiting with Impatience, to hear the 
Sentimenis of Authority ; not only as They may be eſteemed a Deſcription of the 
preſent Situation of publick Affairs; but as in effect a ſort of National Doom, or 
Sentence, of what Burthens or Supplies will be requiſite for the enſuing Year. 

When a Speech from the Throne of Great Britain is delivered to the Two Houſes 


of 
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of Parliament, it becomes Within Doors the Subject of their Free Debates + z in F 4 | Ha 
which They have a Right to conſider, and examine, with the utmoſt Liber vol 
conſiſtent with Decency, Every Sentence and Every Word that compoſe it. A WES mu 


the Guardians of the Nation, always remembring that a King of this County 
(happily for Himſelf, and happily for his People,) never acts or ſpeaks in hi 
Lingly Capacity, but by the Advice of his Counſellors, can in Reaſon have 10 
Aue upon Them, but that which ariſes from Truth, Juſtice, and Decorum; ti, 


Adviſers only being the Perſons They look at, in all the Freedoms of their De. me: 
bates upon ſuch Occaſions. When the ſame Speech becomes yet more publick, hy ] 


being diſperſed through a whole Nation of Freemen, and into the Hands of 4 l : WI 


Ranks and Degrees, from the Highęſt to the Lowef; it is a Folly to think thy qui 
Every Man living, who reads or hears it, will not examine, and cenſure, and Pre. 
judge, as He Himſelf ſees, and feels, and reaſons. Every Publication is an Apfel upe 

to the People, in its very Nature. And though the Exalted Name ſuch a Pay, . 
carries before it, may and ought to hinder all Indecencies of Language, and Gr. I M. 
neſſes of Expreſſion; yet it will rather ſharpen and enliven the Enquiries of Men, W 1 

than ſoften and repreſs them. Such is the Freedom of our Nation, in this n. 0.5 
5 ſpect! and ſuch, with all its Inconveniencies, may it ever be! becauſe, with a = CG 
its Iuconveniencies, it is infinitely to be preferred before the des 7 boughts ar 3 
Feltered Tongues, of Slaves and Beggars. _ be 

His Majefty's Speech from the Throne, at the Oni: of the prefent Seffion, hi 8 

led Me to theſe Thoughts : Amd it is upon the Force of T; heſe, that I canng 8 0 

judge it to be Preſumption in a Private Perſon, to enter freely into That, which * 

all the Morld of Readers will enter freely into, whether We will or no; c. * 
pecially, when He enters into it, under this ſacred Tie, That He will ſay nothing, 4 It 

either of Perſons or Things, but what appears to Humfelf, to be rue; That He I of 

will not help to flatter the Nan, (if He could,) into any better Opinion of their I 

Paublick Eſtute, than what their own Senſes and Feeling, rightly attended to, and 3 ſu 
governed by Reaſon, and not carried away by Prejudice, ſhall juſtify to their own A - 

Underſtandings; any more than He will contribute to their having a . %%% Cin- 2 0 
ception of their Public Condition, than what the Nature of Things, and their own 1 F 
Experience, ought to create in them. And for Myſelf, I have long thus thought, 17 

e though there may be often Occaſion, in a State of Mixture of Good and I an 
Evil, to awaken the Confideration, and aſſiſt the Reflerons, of the particular Mem- | i 
bers of a Nation; yet, All the Conſiderations, and All the moving Applications in 1 : 

the World, cannot make a Nation hu itſelf happy in any degree, which does | l 


not feel itſelf ſo; much leſs, which feels itſelf otherwiſe: any more than the 
fineſt Diſcourſe in the World to a Perſon in Exquifize Pain, can give Him a 4 
Conviction that He is in a State of Eaſe and Ea aa —But I will now come to 
what I have propoſed. 

It is no Token of Evil, when a Speech from the BR) begins with Congrats 
| ations, upon any Alteration for the better, in the State of Publick Apairs, For, 
ſuch A/teration being a Matter of Publick Senſe and Feeling, We may almoſt pre- 
fume that Common Experience and Fact are well known to anſwer to them, betore 
They are pronounced openly by ſuch an Authority: For cer tainly, Little Good, 
or perhaps Much Hurt, muſt be the Effect, where Senſible Facts are appealed to, 
and Senſe itſelf ſhall give no Teſtimony to them. But though this is hardly, 
or not at all, to be ſuſpected in the preſent Caſe; yet, ſuch Probabilities will not 
juſtify an Implicit Belief, where other and ſtronger Means of Conviction are at 
Hand; and eſpecially in the Caſe of Publick Appearances, which may be ſo varied 
by the Cauſes which produce them, and the Circumſtances which ſurround them, 


that (I will venture to ſay it) the very /ame Things may, in One Situation, be the 
FF "i <6. 


. ><.CP oQ 
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= | truly, and not impoſe upon our own Hearts, either by [Flattery or Dijcontent, We 
BS ut take into the Account, not only the Appearances themſelves, which look 
| 8 with a promiſing Face upon Us ; but thoſe attending Circumſtances, which, ] think, 
re the great Criterion to judge by, whether the Scene be a deceitful Shadow ot 
| W 4; or Something as ſubſtantial and wwel/-groundecd, as the Nature of Things, 
nn our preſent Condition, can well admit of. Every One will know what I 
mean, by the App/rcation of this, in what is now to follow. 


1 What This is, and what it is that makes This a Publick Happineſs, is worth en- 
WE quiring into. The Riſe of Publick Credit is not merely, or chiefly, a Niſe of the 
bP̃yice of Siocks ; but ſuch an Advance of the Price of Thoſe Things, which depend 

upon the Management of the Admmiſtration, as ſhews itſelf to be the Reſt of 
Ty Plenty, Eaſe, Contentment, and Confidence in that Adminiſtration. And this is a 


1 jn contending that this Riſe, conſidered by itfelf, is not at all the Mark of Publicł 
Oedt, are as much in the 2wrong, when They will not allow it to be fo, in the 
WE Crcumances I have deſcribed. I will go on to explain what I intend. 

; 2 If We go back in our Memories but a little Way, to a Scene which has left: 
T behind it too deep Traces in every Brain, to be eaſily forgot; Never was ſuch a 
4 Riſe of the Price of Stocks ſeen or known; and yet, never had Public Credit lets 
to do with it, or indeed, more to fear from It. The Evorbitant Heighth of it did 
1 © not ariſe from any juſt and reaſonable Confidence in the Adminifiration; though 


and have been univerſally accompanied with a View of keeping the Property of 


Y of Contagious Madneſs of Covetouſneſs, like a Panic Fear, communicated from 
W On to Another, It was the Joint Effect of Golden Dreams, Plauſible Inventions, 
WW Pruiful Imaginations, Heated Brains, Idle Stories, Deſigns of Immenſe Gain, 
W Thoughtleſs Credulity, and Deluded Simplicity. But that Publick Credit had little 
to do in it, appeared from hence, that the whole Catalogue of Ridiculous Projects 
that then appeared in the World, in which the Public Adminiſtration had no 


than Thoſe which depended upon the Publich. And that Publick Credit had a 
oreat deal to fear from it, the Event had like almoſt fatally to have ſhewn. 
So that here was the Greateſt Riſe of Stocks, without the leaſt Riſe of Publich 
Credit; a Riſe indeed, which was the $97 only of preſent Madneſs, and the Pre- 
fage to Wiſe Men, at that Time, of future Miſery ; but no Token of Public Cre- 
du, or, which is all one, of Publick Happmefs. | | | 


Force One Way, to recoil and fiy back to the very contrary Extreme, and carry 


of Humour with what They had before ſeen in a more agreeable Light; and, 


Late of Deſpondency and Difſidence, the Hearts of Men were to be raiſed, Here 
You Ws | 7 3. ER 


- | Happineſs, and in Another, the Miſery of a People. So that, if We would judge 


] will begin with the Firft Point mentioned, viz. The Riſe of Publick Credit. 


1 W Mutter, fo diſtinct from the Mere Riſe of Socks, that They, who are in the r/obe 


3 Y it cannot be denied, but that there was hen Confidence enough in it. But, 1 ſay, 
It did not are from thence : Nor was it any the leaſt Token, properly ſpeaking, 
of ſuch Confidence. If it had, it would have ſtopt within reaſonable Bounds ; 


ſuch Purchaſes, and not of parting with it. But it was All Extravagance ; a fort 


Part, partook equally of the Mad Humour ; and their Prices kept equal Pace 
with the others; nay, Some roſe to a greater Exorbitance, in Proportion, even 


From hence aroſe Another and very Contrary Scene, For, as it is natural in 
humane Paſſions, when They have been bent and ſtretched with an impetuous 


All before Them in their Torrent; fo it happened in this Caſe, Men grew out 
becauſe the Adminifration could not redreſs their preſent Misfortunes, Their Un- 


calineſs made Them ready to caſt Al the Blame from "Themſelves ; and created 
a Difidence, and Dread of truſting to Any Body, or to Any Thins, From this 


lay 


"eee — —— — ——— — oct. —— — C 


Hearts of Men, to a very low Degree; it thence becomes accidentally neceflary t 


World could not effectually do it. And it ſuppoſes in the Proprietors of thi 


not the Exorbitant Effect of any ſudden Flurry of their Paſſions, but the genuins 
| Conſequence of ſome Experience: When it is not in the leaſt depending up 
| Invented Stories of I know not what future Advantages, or preſent Events, abroad 
or at home; When it is not the Produce of the Speculation of Fruitful Head. 
pieces, or the Operation of any Chimerical Project: When no One apparent Reajy 


of their Confidence in Thoſe at the He/m—Then, It is indeed, and in truth, the 
| Riſe (not of the Socks, but) of Publick Credit: and This is, in other Words, the 
Riſe of Publick Happmeſs to the Nation; and this is the Riſe of the trueſt a 


verning Part of the World: when They are told, in the Hearing of All around 
| Buſineſs ; their Eaſy and Expeditious Way of performing it; their Exact ad 3 
Mants; — That All theſe, and many more Accompliſhments, placed Them in the 
Point of Publick View, and made the Miſbes and Expectations of Men formery 


centre in Them, as now their Confidence Were it Al! true, it would yet appear 
like the Plattery of an Inferior; and, in the Opinion of Wiſe Men, ſound, 4 


create, a New Confidence and Truft was effected; not Pprecipitantly, by the Work. 
ings of Trick or Paſſion, but gradually and by Judgement made upon the Public 
Conduct; and that from this Confidence proceeded in Fact a Reaſonable Riſe df 


Panegyrick of Poetry or Oratory The Beauty and Ornament of it, is its Sim- 
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lay the Difficulty ; and from hence, if it be effected, ariſes the Praiſe of This ; a pli 


who have contributed to it. The Riſe of thoſe Stocks, in their Price, which an 3 all 


entirely depending upon the Government, is not of iiſeſf neceſſary at all to ths ts 


the good Eſtate and flouriſhing Condition of Publick Credit: becauſe, if u ce 


Price were always one and the fame, and that a reaſonable one; ſuch as, 4 
things conſidered, it might juſtly be; This would be enough to ſhew the ha 


Circumſtances of Public Credit. But when This Price has been ſunk, with 1 


the 


ha 
it ſhould riſe, before Publick Credit can at all be boaſted of. And then, there I 


ſeveral Circumſtances, which do and muſt concur, to make This a Mart of Pg. 
lick Happineſs. | 185 
It ſuppoſes a Plenty of Money; without which, All the Confidence in t. 


Money, a well- grounded Confidence in the Adminiſtration, without which 41] the 
Money in the World would not find 7% Courſe, but chuſe ſome other. When 
this Riſe appears to be the Reſult of Mens Obſervation, and not of their Inpatiend; 


can be given for it, but the Recovery of Men's Spirits, by the gradual Recover 


moſt valuable Publick Honour to Thoſe who have affected it gy 
When the Complements and Praiſe of Words and Speeches are paid to the C,. 


Them, that their Capucity for their Province; their Experience and Addreſ n 


Comprehenſive Knowledge of the State of the Public Burthens, and Publ 


beſt, a little like the Voice of Slaviſh Dependence. But if it can be ſaid, in plan 
and artleſs Words, and theſe confirmed by Truth and Experience, That in the 
Year 1723, after the greateſt Diſſidence and Heartleſſneſs that Loſs and Rage coull 


Publick Credit; and that This opened an eaſier Scene of Public Oeconomy and 


| Frugality; and that This was the Beginning of the Great Work of reducing ths 1 
Publick Debis—Ilf it be aſked, Under whoſe Adminitration, and by whoſe K. | 
perintendency ? The preſent Generation need not be told what They Themſelves Wi he 
are Witneſſes to: and the Common Annals will acquaint Poferity, But] If what We 22 
1 have now mentioned can truely be ſaid; This is the Voice of Nature, and not 0! Wi 6 
 Flattery. The Nature of Things, and the Evidence of Facts, pay this Homage tv Wi . 
Thoſe to whom it is due. A ſimple Narration of ſuch an Event, is a Panegyrich Wi * 
worth the acceptance of the Greateſt Man; infinitely above the beſt frames Wi * 


plicity; 
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1z licity ; and its Freedom from thoſe Beauties and Ornaments of Art, which make 


; its great Glory and Privilege 1s, That it may be offered without Blame, and ac- 
8 mes BRITANNICUS 
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; PHE Riſe of Public Credit, was the Subject of the laſt Paper, as one great 
1 Indication of Publick Happmeſs, and the firſt Inſtance of the better Condition 
ol our Affairs, mentioned from the Higheſt Authority; but yet, I will add, an 


Y never be eſteemed better diſpoſed towards Happineſs, than when Theſe Two are 
ſeen and known undeniably to exiſt at the ſame time. For, as on One Hand, if 
Y the Riſe of Stocks proceeded from Humour and Paſſion only ; and the Eagerneſs of 
WE Monied-Men were carried towards Them, to a much higher degree, than is now 
ſeen; it might have a bad Influence upon Trade; and force that great Bleſſing into 


\ | Univerſal Confidence and Repoſe in the Government; the Anſwer preſently made 


knew what Reply to make to it that might ſeem ſufficient to take off the Force of 
it. But We have lived to thoſe Days, in which Our own Senſes, without the 
Help either of Invention or Argument, have done the Work for Us, 1 
| Quod optanti Divimm promittere Nemo _ - 
Auderet, volvenda Dies en! attulit ultro. 


{© tion of our Trade and ManufaQtures.”—Two Appearances, which uſed to be 
thought viſible only by turns; and ever alternately checking and damping 
One Another; but now Both ſhining in their Vigour, and mutually ſhedding 
their good Influences, One upon Another. And if this be our CaſeIf at 


depending 


| all other Praiſes ſuſpected, and ungrateful to the Beſt Part of the World: And 


 1bority, which could not make it true, if before ſuch Declaration it were not 
W found and felt to be ſo. The next [n/lance is, The flouriſhing Condition of our Trade 
W 11d Manufatures. And, according to my Apprehenſion of theſe Matters, this is 
Point which, in our Enquiries, very naturally follows the Other. I mean, if 1 
Y have any fort of true Conception of Either of them, the Eftate of the Nation can 
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Foreign, or unprofitable, Channel : So, on the Other Hand, if the Bent of Money 
W threw it all into Trade; this would juſtly be eſteemed either as a perfect Ditruft 
of the preſent Eſtabliſbment, or preſent Adminiſtration; or at leaſt as a Mark of 
VN ſach Plenty of Money, amongſt Us, as could ſupply the Demands of Both. 
| Upon theſe Accounts it is, that the Socks themſelves have been underſtood, and 
treated by many, as the Great ſtanding Diſcouragements to Commerce; and every 

W Inclination towards Them, and every Riſe created by it, have been ſeen imme- 
E diately to raiſe an uneaſy Jealouſy about the State of the Trade of the Nation. So 
1 that whenever You ſpake of any ſuch Heighth of the Publick Credit, as ſhewed a 


— r 
=> „ - - 
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| was, That our Trade univerſally felt the ill Effect of it, and mult do ſo, more 
and more. This ſeemed fo plauſible (if not 2) an Obſervation, that One hardly 


The Difficulty is now, in great meaſure, removed. Our own” Eye-fight, 
E Knowledge, and Experience aflure Us, not only that theſe Two Things are in 
their own Natures conſiſtent together; but that They are at this Time actually 
united in this Nation ; + The Riſe of Publick Credit, and the flouriſhing Condi- 


1 the ſame time that Publick Credit raiſes its Head; and the Price of every thing, 
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able Confidence, of the Purchaſers :—If, at the ſame Time, I ſay, Every Hann“ 


only upon the Riſe of what is ſupported by Government Security, You would dl. 


into; and, on the Other fide, if You look only upon the Exſenſiveneſs and Ful. 
neſs of Commerce, You would hardly imagine Any Other Track than this, le& 


| ſame time the Hate of Trade flouriſhing to ſo great a Pitch, as if there were M 


to the Publick, and end in the impoveriſhing, inſtead of inriching, the Nahm. 
And this is ever in ſome degree the Caſe, when, in the Account of Commerce, 
there is an Over-balance of Impo! tation, to be paid for, by the Money of the Natit, 


ſequently, this Over- balance is, the greater the Misfortune muſt be. And, thoug| 
this may be neceſſary and tolerable, upon ſome Occaſions, in ſome particular 


ſhould ever be the Caſe, it then becomes Dęſtruction and Poverty; and the more 


fatal muſt the future Ruin be. And therefore, a Nation cannot juſtly receive 
any Congratulations upon the State of its Trade, unleſs the flour;/hing Condition of 
its own Products, and its own Mani, facturer, can be Jufily added, to ſhew the 
former to be truly a Public Happineſs. And that his is juſtly added at this 
Time, the Experience of the Rich Mani facturers, and the poor Workmen at Home: 


Money, but for the Produce of our Country and our Indufiry. And it is This De. 
mand of our own Product, which makes hat Trafick a Glory to the Publick, and 
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depending on the preſent E/?ab/yhment, and preſent Admin iſtration, is high enough 
to ſhew to the whole World, the Number, and Good Diſpoſition, and Reason. 


of our Commerce be likewiſe full; and Every Branch of it cultivated by Greater 
Numbers, than the Memory of Man can eaſily recollect it to have been: en, 
cannot help ſaying, —{Truth and Juſtice engage Me to fay it, Let who will c 
it Flattery—] That there was hardly ever a Time to be pointed out, when th, 
Nation could more juſtly, or more unexceptionably, be congratulated upon it, 
happy Proſpect: A Proſpect! which nothing can make inet but the 7 
Neglect of All, both High and Low, who are equally concerned in it both from 
Duty and Intereſt. For, I pray, what can well be imagined more agreeable tg 
the Wiſbes of a People, than to ſee Affairs in ſuch a Situation, That, if You loc 


75 * 
l 


molt conclude from it, according to all our former Ways of Reaſoning, thy 
there was no other Channel for Men of Buſineſs and Riches to throw their Affait 


for Money to tale. The Price of Stocks, as high, as if there were little or ng 
Trade ſtirring, to take off any Part of the Edge of Mens Inclination ; and at the 


Stocks to divert any of the Caſh or Credit of the Nation from it There is ſome. 
thing ſo entertaining in the Views, that I hardly know how to loſe Sight of 0 
agreeable a Subjeft : which would indeed, be far from being agreeable, were it 
not founded upon ſenſible Evidence; and did not the Teftimony of the great 
Traders, upon Enquiry, entirely concur in the 7 ruth of the Matter of Fact. 
But it muſt ſtill be confeſt that Trade itſelf is not a Bleſſing to a Nation, un- 
leſs it be ſurrounded with ſuch Circumſtances as are neceſſary to make it ſo. There 
may be a Great Flow of Commerce, from which particular Perſons may for ſon: 
Time reap great Benefits, and immenſe Riches; which yet may be Unhappineſ 


above what the Exportation of its own Commodities can anſwer. The Greater con- 


Branches of Commerce; yet, if in the whole Calculation of National Trade, this 


Extenſive and the more purſued it might be for the preſent, the greater and more 


the numerous Hands employed, and the frequent Complaints of Want of more, 
are ſufficient Evidence. Theſe thew the Demands from Abroad, not for our 


an Extenſrve Bleſſing to Innumerable Families; which would otherwiſe be rather 
a Diſbonour to the Government, and ſoon end in the Miſery of private Subjects 
and their Dependents. The, flouriſhing Condition of our Trade therefore, is not 3! 
Empty Form of Speech, placed where We find i it, to amuſe and pleaſe the Igno- 


rant 
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rant and Unſkilful; but deſcribes ſomething real and ſubſtantial that anſwers to 
+ in Fa& ; and whilft Th can be proved from the Great Foreign Demands of our 
own Manufafures, it may with the firicteft Juſtice be pronounced a publick Bleſſing 
to the Nation. | Bo wa 
| will not pretend to ſay, To what ſeveral Cauſes this Happineſs is owing. 
The Eafineſs of our Government; the Freedom of the Subject; the Equal Diftribu- 
len of Futice the impartial as well as /irift Guard of Property; and particularly, 
'he Liberty granted in the Religious Concerns of Mankind; Every One of Them 
utterly unknown in M/ Countries, and All of Them thus united, not ſeen in 
Any but our own)—Theſe, without doubt, have a powerful, ſecret and laſting In. 
Auence upon the Trading Part of Mankind : and Theſe, joined with Other Cauſes, 
have had the Ehect which we now feel. This Eyect, We are ſure of, That, by 
the Diſpoſitions of Providence; the MyPiakes and Mrsfortunes of other Nations; and 
the Nature of our Conſtitution; the Beft Part of the Trade of the World has na 
turally thrown itſelf into our Channel. And though One cannot ſo well determine 
every particular Cauſe, and the particular Force of it, which has concurred to 
This; yet This I may and mult ſay, that fince this is the Caſe, and that We are 
in Poſſeſſon of ſuch a Trade, it can be only the future Want of good and proper 
Regulations and Conſtitutions relating to the Encouragement of Commerce, that can 
ever again frighten it from ſuch a Country as This; or deprive Us of a Bleſſing, 
which is of that Nature, as to increaſe the Publick Riches and Strength, by the 
Diligence, Indufiry, Frugality, and Honeſty, of the private Members of the S 
ciety: and which, if it ever adminiſters to the Vicious Luxury of Some, through 
their own ungovernable Apperrites, yet makes ſome amends for it by the Temper- 
ance and Labortouſneſs of a vaſtly greater Number, through which it muſt neceſſa- 
ily work its Way. Co : 333 i 
But it would be to anticipate what may more properly come at another Time, 
to proceed now upon 75¹ Subject; which J ſhall therefore, at preſent leave, with 
this one Remark,. That the Attempt to preſerve ſuch a Happineſs to future Times, 
needs only this Refle&tion to encourage it, That, as it is eaſier to keep Poſſeſſion of 
ſuch a Good, than to obtain it; ſo, if ever We once ſuffer it to eſcape out of our 
Hands, now We have it, it will be a Difficulty next to an Impoſſibility, ever to 
recover, or call it back again. And upon this Account, it is a Pleaſure to fee 
that, in the ſame Speech fram the Throne, in which the Nation is congratulated 
upon the Poſſeſſion of this Happrneſs; it is earneſtly recommended to the Great 
Council of its Repreſentatives, to conſider of ſuch Laws, as may be wanting for the 
Eaſe and Encouragement of Trade: that is, in other Words, ſuch as may effettually 
preterve it to Ourſelves, and continue it down to our Pofterity. The Methods to 
do This are as evidently demonſtrable from the Nature of Commerce, as any Mathe- 
malical Propoſitions are, from the Principles of that Science; and work as naturally 
and ſtrongly, when once They are fixed and determined, as the Others do. And 
therefore, We have no more Reaſon to doubt (morally ſpeaking) of the Continuance, 
than We have of the preſent Poſſeſſion of the Bleſſing. ” oy 

| ſhall now break off for this Time, after having obſerved, That if We ſtop 
bere, and go no farther than the Two Inſtances of the Amendment of our Publick 
Condition, which I have already conſidered, We may call upon the moſt preju- 
dice Perſon, who wiſhes well to his Country, under the preſent Royal Family, 
ind is not One of Thoſe who pray for our Unhappineſs, and would confound 
Heaven and Earth to bring in Another Government, “ Whether theſe Two In- 
„ [iances, the Riſe of Publick Credit, and the Flouriſhing Condition of the National Ma- 
6a factures, are not of T. hemſebves a Foundation for Praiſe, and not for Reproach, to 
Vo“. III. Uu u | „ Thoſe, 
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„ ſome Encouragement to think and to hope well of the Publick ; Whether They 


tional Good and — 


Lier concerning a ſcandalous Calumny, caſt upon the Memory of the late 
Biſhop Burnet, encourages Me to have recourſe to you again, upon a Hander of 
the like Nature, in the ſame Ve eekly Paper of Fanuary 18. I ſhall place the Vr 
of the Jour nal, and the true Fact, in two Columns, oppoſite to one another; and 
then leave it to the Indignation, that I am perſwaded all Mankind muſt feel in 


the Opinion the World conceived of Dr. A Motion being made, and the Qu. 

_ © Burnet, than the Conduct of the Com- tion being put, That an Humble Ad. 
mons Of England in Parliament, when he dreſs be made to His Majeſty, for re- 
Was Preceptor to the Duke of Glou- moving Gilbert, Lord Biſhop of Sarun, 
Cefter. from being Preceptor to His Highnek 


| acquainted with the Standard of the It paſſed 1 in the N EGATIVE. 
Biſhop's Politicks and Religion, not to 

_ employ their laſt Efforts towards reſcuing that young Prince, from the Hands of 

a Man that would inſpire him with nothing, but the Art of Diſſimulation, Pride, 


Hearſay Evidence: (obſerve the unwonted Aſſurance: :) I refer the Reader to the 


Votes and Adareſs of the Commons, for removing Gilbert, Biſhop of Sarum, from 
his Place of Preceptor to the Duke of Glouceſter. ” : 


Man, who ſeems ſo well hardened againft all Modeſty, as to aſſert downright 
tected in his Forgery, add another Stroke of Shameleflneſs, of yet a higher Rank 
Who detects him was himſelf the Auhor of that Slander which he brings to 
light. 


Calumnies like theſe, ſo eaſy to be diſproved, muſt either come from a Friend 


« Thoſe, to whom They are in any Meaſure owing ; Whether They are nat 


« are not an Argument to determine Every Honeſt Member of it, to ſpend Y/ 
40 Acrimony and his Anger upon its Avowwed Enemies; and to join with its Certain 
« Friends in whatſoever can Improve, or eſtabliſh, theſe i Openings of our Na. 


BRITANNICHx 


ee 


81 R, 
The Regard to Juſtice, which you have ſhewn, in publiſhing my forny; 


their own Breaſts at ſuch an uncommon Degree of Infamy. 


The Words of the Ve eekly Journal; . e Extract out of the Votes of the 
turday, January 18, Houſe of Commons, Numb. 18, 
Nothing can give a clearer Idea of Mercuri, 13 die Decembris, 169. 


That Auguft Aſſembly were too welt the Duke of Glouceſter ; 


and Treachery ; and leaſt it ſhould be imagined, I deliver Affairs of Importance on 


It would be no great Matter of Aſtoniſhment to me, if a Writer, like this 


. . . . . ̃ ̃ ̃—! ß. 


Falſhoods with this undaunted Confidence, ſhould, afterwards, when he is de- 


than the former; and pretend, in his own Excuſe, That he believes the Perſon 


But this Pretence will not e zwice for the ſame Wickednef; though | 
muſt acknowledge, that every one will be apt to ſay thus far with him; That 


(if one capable of doing Services to another in ſo baſe a manner, can merit thit 
honourable Name, ) or from an Enemy too ſtupid to be formidable, 1 


* See Letter LXVII. . 249. 1 ſhall 
| a 
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ſhall not trouble you with Remarks on the re of the low Abuſe with which 
this infamous Writer has taken the Liberty to aſperſe the Memory of Biſhop 
Burnet : But ſhall truſt his Character with the common Senſe and natural Can- 
Jour of Mankind, to defend it againſt the poor Attacks of ſuch Party Zealets as 
this Man and his Aſſociates. It is enough at preſent to obſerve, that this 
wretched Writer has himſelf effectually deſtroyed the Credit of his whole Libel 
upon the Biſhop, by this ſingle Sentence. For He here ſolemnly puts his Re- 
latin and Credibility upon this one Point. He refers the Reader to the Votes 
and Addreſs of the Commons, for removing Biſhop Burnet from the D. of Gl.; and 
if thoſe Votes and Addreſs do not confirm what He ſays, He is content to be 
eſteemed a Slanderer. Upon Examination, it is found that there was no ſuch 
Vote or Addreſs ; but that, on the contrary, the Commons were for continuing 
Him Preceptor to that young Prince: Therefore this Mriter is, out of his own 
Mouth, impartially judged to be an Infamous Slanderer, worthy of no Credit in 
any one Thing which He either ſays now, or may ſay hereafter. I am, 
. . 
YT Our, &c. 


PHIL-HISTORICUS. 


LETTER LXXI. Lonvon Jovknar, February 1, 1932, 
TH E General Tranquillity of a Kingdom is at All Times a Happineſs of that 
1 Nature, that, without it, Every Other Worldly Happineſs becomes little 
better than Miſery itſelf. So many Cares and Fears and Diſquiets and Sollicitudes 
and Forebodings and Terrors make up the Beſt Part of a State, in which This is 
wanting, that Life itſelf 1s turned into a Burthen, and all the Enjoyments of it 
rendered worſe than inſipid, under the Continual Uneafineſs of Expeftation, even 
when Other Evuils are not actually preſent. But there is no Circumſtance, which 
either can, or ought to, recommend this Great Good more to Us, than the Enjoy- 
ment of it at a Time, when It has narrowly eſcaped the Attempts of Our Enemies; 
and after it had like to have been raviſhed from Us by Violence and Treachery. 
And yet, it fares with This, as it does with the Common Returns of Good in the 
Natural World; that, becauſe it was not actually broken into, and the Quiet of 
our Poſeſſions and Enjoyments was not in fac torn to pieces, and changed for 
Tumult and Violence; therefore it is, and upon that very Account which ſhould 
endear the Happineſs to every conſidering Mind, that Men are inſenſible to it, 
and unaffected by it. It is but a melancholy Satire upon Humane Nature, to 
mention this; and but an uncomfortable Ręfexion to make upon the Species of 
Creatures, to which We ourſelves belong; That the /ame Condition which, if 
They were for One Week deprived of it, They would purchaſe with almoſt A/ 
They hope for in zhis World; which They purſue with the Cries and Tears and 
Prayers, if They are, for never ſo ſmall, a Space of Time, ſeparated from it 
That this fame Condition, preſerved Whole and Untouched to Them, ſeems as 
Nething; feels only like the neceſſary Effect of They know not what ; inſpires 


Them with no Paſſions of Love and Gratitude ; but is received and entertained. 


with a Coldneſs of Indifference, which is but barely enough to diſtinguiſh It from 
a Pyjtive or Terrible Evil. | 


There 
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There needs but a little Thought,* to call any Man in his Senſes from ſuch Wn 


Indolence of Temper, where Indolence is a Sin againſt Heaven and Earth; againſt | 


the kind Diſpofitions of Providence above, and of Government below. All! would 
beg, upon this Occaſion, of Any One who calls Himſelf a Briton, is, to ſus; 
his Memory and Imagination to work a little for his own Advantage. Nay, | 


would even truſt the Caſe with Many of Thoſe, who ſecretly wiſhed Succeſs 9 
the Late Deſigns againſt the preſent Eflabliſpment; and deſire Them only to thinb 
and ſpeak freely and impartially. Suppoſe thoſe Defigns not to have been deteg. 


ed, but to have proceeded to the firſt Sep of Execution, under the Influence; gf 


Malice, Rage, Deſpair, and (what is worſe than All put together) Big, 
operating, Every One of them, in its full and terrible Vigour ; and, on the 
contrary Part, ſuppoſe ſuch an Oppoſition and Refitance made to Them, as the 


Nature of Things, and the Zeal and Intere/?s of Others, would require; What 


Words could deſcribe, or what Image repreſent, the Condition We ſhould imme. 


diately have been in? The continual Apprehenſion and Dread of Ruin would 
have been the Leaf? Evil attending it. But the Evil would not have ſtoppel 
there. Diſorder, Confuſion, Violence, Plunder, Lawleſs Rapine, and all the other 


Effects of the Force and Neceſſities of Each Contending Party; the feeling of out 
oven Perſonal Miſeries from ſuch a Sate, and, during any ſhort Reſpite from 
theſe, the being Witneſſes to the Miſeries of all Others around Us Theſe are but 


a ſmall Part of that Train of Ruins and Migfortunes, which muſt attend A! with. 


out diſtinction, who are within the Verge of ſuch a Scene of Things. Ang 
though, at a diſtance, Multitudes of Perſons think little of this; and even Many 
of that Part of the World, which 1s framed with but ſmall Strength againſt ſuch 
Hardſhips, and can combat with Calamities of this fort but very faintly, will 
ſuffer Themſelves to be carried in their Wiſhes and Paſſions into a Cauſe, which 


cannot be proſecuted without ſuch a Suite and Conflux of Terrors: Vet, if thoſ: 


 IV/iſfhes, which have their Birth in Times of Calnneſs and Quiet, were thoroughly 
to take Effect; and the Cauſe They ſupport, to break out into Aion; I am {4 
 tisfied, a very great Number of theſe ſame Perſons would let Nature work fo far, 

as to curſe the Fruit of their own Paſſions; and much more earneſtly to wih 


"Themſelves back again, into their former State of Quiet and Enjoyment, even 


under That Government, which at other Times They hate, and wiſh to fit 
| deſtroyed. There is ſomething fo very terrible in the Means of coming at that 
Deſtruction, that Humane Nature, even in Moft of Thoſe who long for it, cannot 

bear the Preſence of ſuch Evils as are neceflary to effect it; but recoils, of 
Neceſſity, into the Love of Order, Quiet, and Security, when once the contrary 
_ Evils ſhew themſelves in their proper Colours, and preſs upon the Senſes of Thoſe 
Who called for them. | ; ES 


And if this be, aud always muſt be, the Caſe, with the vaſtly greater Number, 


even of 7, hoſe, whoſe ſecret Bleſſings attend the Cauſe, which requires ſuch a 


dcteſtable State of Things, before it can ſucceed; how much more mult it be 
ſo, to All the Other Part of Our World, who deteſt the Cauſe itſelf, as well as the 


 Confufion, and Calamities, which were deſigned to ſerve and eſtabliſh it? Th 
former ſort, if They will follow the Dictates of Nature, cannot Themſelves but 
have ſome pleaſing Senſe of the Abſence of thoſe Evils, through which their owt 


Cauſe muſt now have been working its Way, (had it not been withſtood,) witi 
Certainty of the biggeſt preſent Calamities, but with great Uncertainty of Event, 
or Succeſs to come: and the Latter fort, if They are not dead in Infenfibility, 
mult doubly taſte the Being of Public Tranquillity, not only as a State of 2?! 


and ſecure Poſſeſſion; not only as a State free from thoſe preſent Evils of Arash 


— Confifin 
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Con fuſion, and Violence; but as a State in which They feel Themſelves free from 
all'“ That Train of Miſeries, which are inſeparable from Popery and Arbitrary 
« Power,” to the Eſtabliſument of which amongſt Us, the Other Evils were only 
defigned to lead the Way. — To think of a Number of Men, and of Proteſtants, 
attempting by Fire and Sword, Rapine and Violence, to eſtabliſh That, which, 
when it is once eſtabliſhed, is <vor/e in its laſting Effects than the ſudden Ravages 
of Fire and Sword, Rapine and Violence, —is hardly to be borne! And next to it, 
z to think of a Nation, reſcued from the Greater ſtanding Evil, by being reſcued 
eren from the Terror of the Leſſer tranſient Ones; and yet inſenſible of ſuch a 
JF Tranquility, ſo happy in itſelf! and made ſo much happier by ſuch touching Cir- 
cumſtances! But I would hope, This 1s impoſe wie to be true at all, or impoſlible to 
continue /rue long. 
The Fact is plain and ſenſible: The General 7 — of the Kingdom 1s a 
Matter, of which Sen/e itſelf is the proper Judge; and Senſe itſelf gives Teſtimony 
to it. The next Na is, To what this preſent State of Tranquillity is owing, 
which is {o great a Happineſs? And to This we muſt anſwer, by looking back a 
little. For, it being certain that there was ſome time ago a ſetled Deſign to break 
into this Trangui/lity, and to try all the Methods of Tricks and Force, to bring Us 
under a Popyh and an Inſjupportable Toke : We cannot anſwer the Queſtion propoſ- 
ed, but by anſwering firſt the Queſtion, To what was it owing that thoſe Deſigns 
were fruſtrated, and fo terrible an Attemp? made Impracticable? And there can be 
but One Anſwer to this, That This was owing to the Vigilance of the Admini iftira- 
tn; to the early Detection of the Conſpiracy; and to the indefatigable Labours 
of Thoſe who ji7/# diſcovered the Defign, and then prevented the Execution. 
For, as the Atlempt to ſet all the Engines of thoſe Defigns at work, and the very 
Beginning to reduce into Practice the Schemes formed within, muſt of Neceſlity 
have turned the Kingdom into a Field of Blood and Con uſion, for a ſpace of Time 
which would not have ended before this; It is to the Early Diſcovery of the 
Thing, and to the Prevention of the Firft Attacks, that We owe Every Degree, 
and Every Moment, of that Tranquility which We now enjoy. And This I 
eſteem a Greater Glory to Thoſe, to whom We are indebted for it, (as it is a 
Greater Happimeſs to Ourſelves, ) than if the Atlempt had been made, and after= | 
wards We ſhould, by many tedious, laborious and hazardous Steps, in Length 
of Time, have paſſed through Storms, and Shipwrecks, and Diſtractions, and all 
the various Forms of Death, to a Life of Peace and Tranquillity. The Latter 
may be Glorious ; as Hazar as and Difficulties, and the falſe Opinion of Men, mea- 
fure out Glory, in the common Account: but the Former is Glorious, as the Happi- 
1/5 of the Publick is, in the Scale of Truth itſelf, made the only proper Glory of 
Thoſe who preſide over it; and as it is much more happy to Every Society, and 
Every Man in it, that the Greateft Evils ſhould at fit be prevented, than at laſt, 
after a long Seeks of Miſery, be conquered and ſuppreſſed: even ſuppoſſ ing it 
ceſlain that This would be the happy Event, at the End: which yet is ſo un- 
certain, and depends upon ſo many thouſand Uncertainties, that the very Poſſibility 
of the Unhappy Tue at laſt, is of itſelf enough to make the Price ineſtimable of a 
Continued State of General J. ranquilliivy . 
[ nave now ſpent a few Thoughts upon the Three FO of National Happi- 
ne, which were mentioned from the Higheft Authority, at the Opening of the 
preſent Seſſion of Parliament. And I ſhall now leave Them to have their Force 
upon Every well-formed Mind, without adding more than One Remark, to con- 
clude the Whole—IFf This be our Caſe; If the Riſe of the Publick Credit, from a 
former State of Banden be come to a reaſonable Height, enough to ſhew a 
Lebe. X N * _ General 


— 
— 


—— —————— 
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General Confidence in the Eftabliſbment and the Adminiſtration; If, at the fame 
time, the ſeveral Branches of our T; rade, and particularly Our Manufacturer, FE 


in a flouriſhing Condition above what former Times could pretend to: If, to make 


all Our Enjoyments truly deſerving of that Name, Devaſtation and Deftryg;,, 
have been kept off from Us; and, inſtead of ſuch Evls, a State of General 
Tranquillity has been ſpread bun Us; Let the Worft of Men anſwer, Is thi, , 


Time, for Any to curſe, but Such as, from the Madneſs of Bigotry, or the Rave 
of Diſappointment, eſteem the Happineſs of the Publick to be their own N 


ery 


and Infelicity ? Is this a Seaſon for Any, who have the leaſt Taſte of God: and 


Evil, to reproach Thoſe to whom the preſent Good Eſtate is owing, with all tie 
Vileneſs of Satire, which the Characters of the Ancient Sejanuſes, or the later 
Empſons and Dudleys, and other Wretches of later Hiſtory, can furniſh out! 
Such Reproaches, indeed, at ſuch a Time, can come from no Hand, but that 
of a Determined Enemy, who has a Cauſe and a King and an Interef to ſupport, 
wholly different from Ours. And why then ſhould We complain ? The Rev). 
ings of ſuch Perſons, are in Truth the higheſt Praiſes: and it adds to the Cer- 
tainty of our good Condition, and to the Glory of 7. boſe who have effected it, That 


whilſt Senſe and Experience themſelves aſſure Us of it, the Anger of Orhers break: 


out, and ſhews that They cannot bear with any Patience what promiſes Str ength 
and Security to the Government They hate; and That what makes their 00 
againſt ſome Perſons burſt out into ſuch Uncommon Indecencies, is really the Myr; 


of their Services towards their Country, and the preſent Prozeflant Efabliſhneri. 


and the Deſpair This has created, at leaſt for ſome Time, of bringing to Life 
again the beloved Lge of Popery and Slavery. 


5 | BRITANNICUs, 
KERN ERR 
LETTER LXXII. Lon pon Jounxar, February 8, . 


4H E Riſe of Public Credit; : the Flourifhing Condition of our Trade and Man 


Jadtures; and the General Tranquility of the Kingdom; theſe Three great aud 
fe Inſtances of National Good, I have already ſpoke of: and perhaps ſpoke of 
them in ſuch Terms of Applauſe, as might ſeem to Many rather Perſonal Far 


zery and Panegyrick, than Rigid Truth and Fuftice; were not the Matters of Fus 


open to the Senſes and Experience of all Men. And indeed, Great and Evilen 
as theſe Goods are, I ſhould not Myſelf be ſatisfied with what I have faid of 
them; ; were I. not as ready to go farther, and make Them an Argument of pro- 
ceeding to greater degrees of National Happineſs than We yet enjoy, as I hav 
been to acknowledge and celebrate the Revival or Continuance of them, under 
the preſent Adminiſtration. Nay, I will own, that the Names of All Tire, 
placed where We meet with Them; and the Sound of ſuch Good Things, coming 
from the higheſt Authority, had made little Impreſſion upon Me, and raiſe 
but faint Sentiments of Happineſs within; if the ſame Authority had not at the 
fame Time, in the ſtrongeſt Terms, recommended theſe very Advantages, as 10 
many Opportunities of Future Good, and ſo many Foundations to build a mor: 


fecure State of Things upon, in Time to come. 

For, ſpeaking truely, In a Nation like Ours; in Gr cum Mfances like Ours; in 
the midſt of many Defects, which will be always i in All Kingdoms; and under 
the Burthen of Many Debts, which Publick Neceſſities, or Und: efigned Miſmanage- 


ments, or Wilful M. Hates, or Unavoidable Mzrsfortunes, have brought upon this 
_ | Kingdon 


_ 
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Kingdom in particular In a Nation, I ſay, thus circumfanced, What is the 
prefent Riſe of Credit ? What is the preſent Plourfhing Condition of its Trade 
and Manufattures* Or, what imports the General Tranquillity for a Seaſon ? —It 
Theſe Happineſſes be not ſeized, and turned into Opportunities, of making that 
Publick Credit appear well-tounded, whilſt there ſhall be Occaſion for it; of 
eſtabliſhing ſuch Laws, as ſhall, in the Nature of Things, keep the Beneficial 
Trade of the Nation in the Channel which it has now of itſelf found out; and 
of making that Publick Tranguillity (which is akways agreeable) a laſting and 
ſolid Good even to our Poſterity: which otherwile is only a fleeting Shadow ; or 
State of Momentary Happineſs, to be broke in upon by every Enemy, as every 
Preflure of Evils not removed, or Abſence of Goods not procured, ſhall operate 
upon the Follies, or Afections, of Mankind? Upon this Account I could not 
but think it a Preſage of Great Good to the Publick, when I faw this good End 
propoſed by that Authority itſelf, which congratulated the Nation upon the beter 
Hate of its Affairs; and This, opened in ſuch a Manner, as to ſhew the Noble 
W 2:p0/ of Exciting from thence a Zeal towards Greater Good in every Breaſt, 
aud a Diſdain of ſo ignoble a View as That of laying Them aſleep, with the 
3 pleaſing Dream of preſent Happineſs only. So far, I found, from this alter 
tian Deion, was the Mention of the preſent happy Situation of our Affairs, that 
W 7b; Itſelf was made the Encouragement to Every Thing Good that may be {till 
W wanting. TN 8 
= The Grate Burthen of All, being the Publick Debt; This is {ſpoken of, to 
the Houſe of Commons, in very emphatical Terms: „ muſt in a particular 
„% Manner recommend to Your Care, the Publick Debts of the Kingdom, as the 
« moſt National Concern You can poſſibly take into Your Conſideration. I am 
« perſuaded, it mult be a very great Satisfaction to all my Faithful Subjects, to 
« {ce the Sinking Fund improved and augmented, and the Debt of the Nation 
0 thereby put into a Method of being ſo much the ſooner gradually reduced and 
| « paid off, It would be a Work truly worthy of a Byitiſb Parliament, to begin 
| « this commendable Undertaking, and to make ſuch a Progreſs therein, as, with 
| « a ſtrict Regard to Public Faith, and Private Property, may pave the Way to 
« this Great and Deſirable End.” Words, as Expreflive as the higheſt Wiſhes 
of the Bet Part of the Nation could have called for; and which I cannot paſs | 
over without One or Tw2 Remarks upon them. £1 Es EO 
There were always, ever fince the Debt of the Nation was at any Height, 
Two very diſcouraging Subjects for the Thoughts of all Lovers of the Country 
to cxerciſe Themſelves upon: The Greatneſs of the Attempt, even to begin this 
Work with any Hope of proceeding far in it; enough to damp the Spirits of the 
Boldeſt and Beſt-prepared Breaſt ; and the Fear, or rather Dread, that when- 
der it ſhould be attempted, the Methods of Honefty and Fuftice would be diſcarded 
a [mpracticable; and the more expeditious One of Force and Fraud united, be 
mace uſe of, under the Cover of Neceſſity from the State and Circumſtances of the 
Puck, I think, This One Sentence muſt give Eaſe to Thouſands of Minds 
anongit Thoſe concerned, when they find the Methods of Common Fuftice and 
Honeſtly made the Meaſures of Proceeding in this Important Caſe; without which 
tue Cure of the Evil would be of more fatal Effect, as well as of more ſcan- 
| Calous Reputation, than the Evil itſelf. And, if I may have leave to ſay ſo, 
The Gzod News of all that Happineſs, which the Riſe of Credit, the Flourifhing 
0! Trade, the Publich J. ranguillity, all united and certainly now exiſting, contain 
in them, did not fill Me with half the Pleaſure, or inward SatisfaFion, that 
pictented itſelf upon the Appearance of that One ſingle Good, of a ſacred in- 
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can come alone, but is indeed big with the many laſting Bleſſings, that will eng 
attend the Honour and Security both of Governours and Governed in a Free 


feel the Difference between Right and Wrong, Slavery and Liberty; and ever gr. 


lick Affairs; and fixing Policy itſelf upon a Bajis, from which Politicians hae 
Hurt often of Themſelves, and always of what was committed to their Care. it 


falſe 74ſte of Many, who never had Virtue enough to try the Value of it by E, 

2 perience ; or Senſe enough to know it, without ſuch Trial: I mean the Maxin, 
that Honeſty is the beſt Policy. A Maxim, ſometimes baniſhed and exploded gy 
of the Political World, but often forcing its Way back again, by its own natiys 


how harſh ſoever it may ſound in the Ears of the Undi/cerning Wiſe Men of the 
World, yet, in One Advantage conſtant and unfailing, that never brought 


(the Few) who have ever been conducted by it. And as this is a Darln 
Maxim with Myſelf, who think it ſafe in its own Strength againft All the Aach 


Principle; it could not but give Me a ſingular Pleaſure, to fee ſuch a Sn 


Payment of the Debts which lie ſo heavy upon a Whole Nation, was not fo much 
as to be begun, or entered upon, without a firi# Regard to Public Faith and 
Private Property. e i „ on 

| Weak and Deſigning Men have often attempted ta make it a Maxim even in 
Religion, to do Evil that Good may come. But the higheſt Authority in Rel: 


| ariſing from the plain Nature of the Thing ; but has declared it, in high Word, 
a a deteſtable and damnable Poſition. The Imagination of the Contrary, art 
from Nothing but the narrow Views of ſhort-ſighted Men, who, becauſe Ti 


allowed. And it has been the /ame, in regard to the True and Falſe Polrtick | 
in Humane Society. Men of contined Views are apt to imagine, that whatever 


and upon this Maxim, often exchange One preſent Grievance for a whole Con- 
bination of Evils entailed upon their Pofterity, as well as felt by Themſetve: 


_ eale, which muſt, by curing Tha, throw upon the Patient a Complication of 
Many Others, without Hope of a Remedy. But Perſons of a more extended 
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violable Regard to Publick Faith, and Private Property: A Good, which never 


Society; — which will always operate ſtrongly upon the Hearts of All, to wiſh 
and effect the long Continuance of an Eſtabliſoment, under which They ſenſibly 


flect Glory upon Thoſe, who propoſe to build upon fuch a Foundation. 
This is a fort of giving new Life and Force to the Power of Virtue, in pub. 


almoſt always attempted to remove it; though ever in vain, and to the great 


is doing once more, publick Homage to a Maxim, almoſt antiquated through the 


3 
_ 
M 


Poxwer and Activity; and a Maxim, how homely ſoever in its Appearance, or 
Shame or Infamy, but always Glory, and the Beſt Wifhes of Mankind, upon A1 
of its Contrary; and look upon it as in the ſame degree of Evidence with a fr 


added to it, in ſo important a Matter, in which Many fit ſo looſe ; and a Decl. 
ration, as it were, made by the higheſt Authority, that even ſo great a Good as the 


gion has not left the Deciſion of This Point merely to the Light and Evident, 


could not ſee the certain good Effect of Fuft and Righteous Methods at a diſtance, 
therefore would cut out for Themſelves a ſhorter Way than either God or Rel ga 


2" bd. tans yonand — — 3 


rids a Nation of a preſent Inconvenience, is therefore Right and Good in Polilich: 


Juſt as the Meabęſt of Phyficians would apply a Medicine for One particular Di- 


ou 3%,» AO I SE 


8 


View of Things; that ſee Them in their diſtant and future Operations; a 

| have truly a Mind to do what is moſt for their own Honour, and their Country 

laſting Intereſt inſeparable from it; - ſuch Perſons diſdain the Maxims of Fail. 
leſs Diſbongſiy to Thoſe who have ſupported the Government; or of bringing thit 
Diſgrace and Feebleneſs upon the Government itſelf, which muſt unavoidab!y 


follow upon it. 
I mut 
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I muſt not now proceed upon a Subject, ſo agreeable to All who know what 
Publick Virtue means. —[I may reſume it another Time. But I ſhall be allowed 
W :« preſent not to be much miſtaken, in ſaying This, nor ſo much as to border 
. upon Flattery in it, „That ſuch a Declaration, ſo openly made, with a plain 
W « Deſign of reducing it to Practice, is of more Strength for the Security of a 
 . Government, than Fleets and Armies; and that They, who have Skill and Re- 
( ſolution enough to attempt and proſecute the great Work propoſed by a ſtrict 
« Adherence to this Maxim, will bind the Heart of every honeſt Lover of the 
W . Publick to Them; and live in the Applauſes of their Country, as long as 
W « their Country itſelf ſhall remain.“ „ 
I BRITANNICUS, 


HOON 
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To BRITANNICUS. 

SEND You here ſome Thoughts upon the Subject of your laft Paper; and ! 
1 the rather do it without any farther Delay, becauſe I think We can never 
W oe effectually plead the Cauſe, or fix the Neceſſity, of Political Honeſtly, than 
W .:. Time when it has been ſo ſtrictly recommended from the Throne; and re- 
W ccived all the Sanction it can receive, from the higheſt Authority amongſt Us. I 
dave attempted to do it in the ſimpleſt and eaſieſt manner poſſible; by laying 
down a few plain Propoſitions, and enlarging a little upon them. And if You | 
© have no better Thoughts of your own, ready for the World; or think well 
| enough of Theſe ; I defire You to publiſh Them, and let Them ſtand or fall, 
| according to their own Strength or Weakneſs, „„ 
1. There is ſo great a Reſemblance between the true Intergſt of any Society, 
or Government, and the true Interęſt of any private Perſon, that the Rules and 
| Meaſures of the Latter will perhaps, to a great Nicety of Exactneſs, be found, 
W upon a due Examination, to be the Rules and Meaſures of the Former. Par- 
ticularly, As the true Intereft of a private Perſon is, Not Whatever may, at any 
| particular Time, or upon any particular Occaſion, be agreeable to one partial 
| preſent View, in the Purſuit of Pleaſure or Profit; or, what may rid him of 
ſome one preſent accidental Uneaſineſs; but, Whatever is moſt expedient, all 
| Things conſidered, to eſtabliſh Him in a ſetled Condition of Regular and Laſting 
| Proſperity : As This is the Caſe with a private Perſon: So, the True Intereſt of 
| Any Society, or Government over it, is, Not Whatever may procure ſome ſudden 
| Advantage, or ſome one particular Good, or the preſent Removal of ſome one par- 
E ticular Evil; but, what will, in the Hole, contribute to enſtate It in a regular 
| ſetled Condition of Laſting Proſperity and Happineſs. The Similitude between 
| the Two Caſes goes on farther. N 55 . 
2. As it is ſo ordered by Providence, that the very ſame Practices, which 
| re the Laws of Eternal Reaſon to Every Man, (or the Moral Duties of Pri. 
| vale Perſons, in the ſeveral Relations of humane Life, ) are the Practices which 
| 0, at the ſame time, moſt effectually eſtabliſh and ſecure their Regular and 
| Laſting Intereſt in this World: So, in the Caſe of Societies, or Governments, the 
lame Practices are equally conducive to the ſame Effect; to eſtabliſh and ſecure 
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the ſetled Chndition of Every Society, or Government; and equally affeq the 
Publick Intertf}, if They are ſuch as can be put in Practice in the Political Condug 
of Government. It would be endleſs to be particular, or to give all the Inſtances 
of this which might be produced. I thall confine myſelf therefore, to the par. 
ticular Subject We are now upon. | 
3. As, in the mutual Dealings and Trafickings of private Men, with one abo. 
ther, Nothing can effectually eſtabliſh any Perſon's Reputation, nor raiſe or ſup. 
port his Credit, ſo as to lay the Foundation of Conſiderable Buſineſs, and a Laf. 
ing Proſperity, but the ſtrictgſt Honeſty, ſeen and experienced in his punQual Per. 
formances of All his Obligations; and, As the Want, or ſaſpected Abſence, f 
This will at once create ſuch a Difruſt and Uneaſineſs in Others, as will ſocn 
have a bad Effect upon his Defigns and his Condition: So, in the Public 
Affairs of Society and Government, Security is effected by the ſame ſtrict Adherelce 
to the Maxims of punctual Honour and Honefty ; and, juſt in Proportion to tie 
Real Want, or Non-appearance of This Regard, a Decay of Strength, and an Ip. I 
creaſe of Feebleneſs, enter into all the Meaſures, and threaten the very V;:a;; ; 
any particular Society, or Government, If any private Man ſhould think Tj; ; 
| tedious Method of proceeding ; and reſolve to ſtrike out of this plain Road q 
Honeſty, and enter into the Paths of Trick, or Deceit, or Force; if, inſtead of 
Punctuality in his Payments, Exactneſs to his Contracts, Faithfulneſs to his C. 
ditors, He ſhould chuſe to elude his Obligations by Fraud; or to break through 
them by Force: Such a Proceeding will almoft akways infallibly end in Diſtieß 
and Ruin; though it may anſwer ſome particular End, or pleaſe ſome particulz 
Appetite, for the preſent. Nobody will 27, Nobody will ever have any mor 
Dealings with ſuch a Perſon, if it can be avoided, And juſt thus, in the greater 
Affairs of Government, the Diſdain or Neglect of an Hong Punctuality, in the 
Dealings between the Publick and its Creditors, muſt have the very ſame Effect. 
It muſt create a Diffidence and Diſtruſt; and, inſtead of a Greedineſs to lend Aſif. 
ance to a Government, (which is ever the Reſult of Honour and Honeſty, ) mul 
create an Averfion to the Thought of it, and a Reſolution not to be ſhipwrecks! 
| Where Others have been ſeen to be ſhipwrecked before, g 
I know of but One Difference in this Affair, between the 72 Caſes; and This 
ſuch an One, as lays the Obligation ſtill ſtronger, if poſſible, upon a Socich, or 
Government, than it does upon any particular Perſon. A private Man, of gret 
Addreſs and Dexterity in Knavery, may watch his Opportunities ſo narrowls, 
and be fo fortunate in his Wickedneſs, as at a few Trials, before He is quit 
_ diſcovered, He may put Himſelf into ſuch a Condition of Wealth, as not to car 
much whether He has any future Credit or Truft from the other Part of the 
World, or not: though Many, I doubt not, are undone in the Experiment; 
and He Himſelf who ſucceeds beſt, has ſtill no Certain Security, but much to 
fear from thoſe Viciſſitudes of humane Affairs, which may reduce Him again to 
ſtand in need of that Credit and Truſt, which He has before abuſed, and can nevi! 
more regain, But it cannot be ſuppoſed in the Caſe of the Publich, that ere 
any Society can put itſelf into ſuch a Condition, as to be, in any degree of Pro- 
bability, ſecure from all future Want of Credit, and the Truft of Others to ſupport 
and preſerve it; much leſs, that it can ever pur itſelf into ſuch a Hate of dl. 
pendency or Security, by breaking through all the Ties of that Truft and Confident! 
which will ever be, in ſome degree or other, upon ſome Occaſions or other, ablo- 
lutely neceſſary for its Preſervation. e 
Theſe then, are the proper Qugſtions here. If a private Man, or a publics H. 
ciety, has been faithful and punctual to Thoſe who have dealt with Them; Wio 


x 
_— 
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is there, that will not run to deal with Them, and aſſiſt Them again? If a 
private Man, or a publick Society, has broke Faith with Thoſe who have {up- 
ported and preſerved Them ; Who 1s there, that will have any Heart to g1ve that 
Aſffance and Truſt, in thoſe critical Circumſtances, when even the //ant of ſuch 

 Aliflance and Truft muſt be abſolute Ruin and Deſtruction ? The Anſwer to theſe 
Two Queſtions, and particularly the Latter, will ſhew the Political Neceſſity of 
Honour and Honeſty in all publick Truſts and Contracis; and the Wiſdom of a Go- 

viernwmeni, which always follows ſo certain a Maxim. 1 hope, it will not be ſaid, 

. | that in ſuch Caſes of Diſtreſs, the Senſe of Every Man's own Intereſt combined 

E ith That of the Publick, will operate ſufficiently ; and ſtand inſtead of Confidence 

and 77; and produce the ſame Aſſiſtance to the Publick. He knows little of 
Mankind, who does not xhow that a Mound in the great Concern of Money, goes 
deep; and feſters and rages ſeverely; and, that They who feel the Smart of it, 

are diſpoſed to think All Governments alike; and come by degrees to imagine 
that They can ſuffer but little more under a Morſe, than what ſuch a Breach of 
Faith would bring upon Them, under a Better; and fo ſupinely wrap Theme. 
ſelves up in a State of Jndolence and Careleſſneſs, as to whatever may happen. 

Such is the Nature of Mankind: and to depend upon the Contrary, would be, 
at beſt, but Political Madneſs. But yet, leſt any ſhould imagine, that the Caſes 
are ſtill more different than they are; I add, OS „„ 

4. That the Meaſure and Rule of Juſt and Right, are exactly the ſame, with 
regard to all Societies and Governments, as They are with regard to private Per- 
ſons. Honeſty is one and the ſame Conſtant Good, without Change or Variation. 
There is not One Rule of Jaſtice, as to the Point of Compatts, for private Perſons 
and Another, for the Publick. But Honeſty is the ſame to Both; of the ſame Na- 
ture exactly, and the ſame Obligation; and does not bend and comply, and 
change its Countenance or its Voice, at the Command of the higheſt Powers 
upon Earth. It is juſt the ſame Malignity of Evil, and has the ſame Inſamy an- 
next to it, for any Society, or Government, to break through the Obligations of 
Compacts and Agreements; as for any private Perſon to do it: Neither does 
Power make any Difference in it, unleſs to make it more diſhonourable and ig- 
nominious. There is the ſame Foundation in both. For in Compacts with the 
Public, brought into Execution by the Legiſlature, there are Two Parties neceſ. 
farily ſuppoſed, and always plainly appearing: The One is the Government, giv- 
ing ſuch Terms and ſuch Security; the Other is the Perſons giving their Mfſance 
upon ſuch Terms and ſuch Security, exprefily offered and ſtipulated to Them; or, 
which is all one, the Perſons who by Purchaſe ſtand in their Place: to which 
Perſons, a Right, a perſonal Right, is transferred by ſuch Stipulation and Agreement; 
and can never, after hat, be in the ſole Power of the Publick, which has tranſ- 
ferred it from itſelf to the Oiher Party. This appears to All in any Caſe of more 
private Concern. For if, in ſuch Caſe, One of the Parties takes upon Himſelf to 
be ſole Judge, and, without the Conſent of the Other, to cancel all his Obligations; 
and either to force or cheat Him out of his juſt Pretenſions ; This is eſteemed 
dreſtable Iniquity, upon this very Account, becauſe He, who is but One Party 

in the Contract, takes upon Himſelf to judge and determine as his own Intereſt 
only directs, for Himſelf, and for the Oiher Party too, who has a perſonal Right 

n it, inſeparable from Him. And it is juſt the ſame with regard to the Publich, 

in the Affair of Voluntary Compact with its Creditors, It is equally Unjuft for 

the Publick, which is but One Party in this Cafe, to judge and determine its own 

Cauſe, without the Conſent of the Oyher Party. And if Any One ſhould pretend 


to 
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to invent a Diſtinction for a Government in this Caſe, to ſet it above this Eterna] 
Rule of uſt and Equal; He may pretend as well to deſtroy all the Differences of 
Good and Evil in the Moral World, and as ſoon ſucceed in it. 

Theſe are ſome haſty Thoughts, which firſt occurred to Me, upon reading Your 
laſt Paper. And I own to You, the more I turn them over in my Mind, the 
more certain and indiſputable I think them; and the more Satisfaction 1 have, 
in living under a Government, which has itſelf prevented our Wiſhes; and in the 
moſt ſolemn manner declared ſuch a ſacred Regard to Publick Faith, as muſt at 
once quiet all the Fealoufies and Uneaſineſſes of the Subject, and increaſe its own 
Honour and . through Ages yet to come. Iam, 
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LETTER LXXIV. Loxpon Jounxar, ebruary 22, 15 


To BRITANNICUS. 
SIR, 


T* following Converſation I cannot doi communicating to You, with 

free Permiſſion to make what Uſe of it, you pleaſe : and it ſeems to belong 

in ſome fort to You, becauſe ſome of your late — about the Publick May 
and Publick Tranquility, gave riſe to it. 

As I live at a diſtance from the Company and Amuſements of the 75 0Wn, the 


Great Scene of Action, I endeavour to fill up the vacant Hours of Life, as well 


as I can, with the moſt agreeable Society theſe diſtant Parts afford; being never 


better pleaſed than when the Opportunities return, of ſeeing, and hearing, and 


converſing with, the Perſons of the Beſt Senſe around Me. The other Day, as the 
Diſcourſe ran upon the General Quiet, and perfect Tranquillity of the Nation; and 
the probable Hope of the Continuance of ſuch Happineſs; I could not miſs the 
_ Obſervation, that, as the Djſtræſſes of Bad Princes, heretofore, had been eſteemed, 
and caught at, as Seaſons for the obtaining ſome Good and Excellent Laws for 
the Subject, which might be ſo many Fences and Guards of Liberty in the more 
proſperous Days of ſuch Princes; ſo, in my Opinion, the happy Times of Grd 
Princes, and the Seaſons of T. ranquility under Them, were the proper Opportun- 


ties for the Cure of any remaining Evils, Defefts, and Unhappineſſes, either in the 


preſent State of the Laws, and Government; or in the Inveterate Cuſtoms and 
Practices of the Governed, It was agreed on all Hands, that never could there be 

a Time that nfight more properly be ſaid to invite Every Head, and Every Heart, 
to this Work, than when there was a Prince upon the Throne, who, having no 
Deſigns of His own, in any peculiar Senſe ; and having a Soul, (his Enemies them- 
ſelves being Judges,) inwardly formed to Juſtice and Honour, could not admit 
a Thought into it, I will not fay, of oppreſſing or diminiſhing its preſent Happineſs; 
but-even, of oppoſing or hindring any one proper Step towards the Greater Haf- 
pineſs of his People: And that in the Reign of ſuch a Prince, I mean, in the quiet 

and flouriſhing Part of it, Much might be hoped, if there could be found a Willing 
Mind ii in All Perſons concerned. 


One. 
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One of the Company preſently took up the Diſcourſe. There is (ſays He) no 
End of General Harangues ; and but little C/ of them, unleſs to {et fire to the 
inward Enthuſiaſm of a few honeſt Men, without the leaſt Hope of Effect. Where 


try the Skill of the World upon; and let Us then, if You pleaſe, enter into the 
Debate, about the Neceſſity of the Attempt, and the Pgſibility and Probability of 
the Cure: always remembring that the Hold is what it is; full of Men, and not 
of Deities. Without taking 7/heſe Points into the Account, You will be truly em- 
ployed 1 in zinkering Affairs; which is not only, not mending them, but ſpoiling 
or endangering them. And any ſuch Points, We may without offence freely 
moot amongſt Ourſelves, as long as We aſſume not the Aire of Legiſlators, nor 
interrupt any Public Afarrs by our private Diſcourſes and Opinions, I anſwered, 
that thought what He offered was exceeding reaſonable. 

am not (aid I) going to delineate any new Utopia; or to draw a Model of 
Perfection, for Inperfectian to manage and conduct. I always thought it wrong, 
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of Men, to create and form Ideal Worlds, to which there could be nothing! in fat 
below, to anſwer. It may be a beautiful and very agreeable Theory, to dance 


till it is even wearied with the Brightnets and Light which Itſelf alone has pro- 
duced. But this is an Entertainment only for ſuch, as may be called Monks in 


loſt the Remembrance of, what a Nation of Mes! 1s, Or what, 1 in its preſent Situa- 
tion, it is capable of; and, judging of their own Species from the Definition They 


E Genius of later Years, may be, like other well-writ Romances, pleaſant enough: 
but yet, the Pleaſure will always be accompanied with the ſame Diſappointment 
and Uneaſineſs, which follow the Other Fictions of that kind. The Heroes of 
the Fable being adorned with every Grace, the Unexperienced Reader expects to 


Thoſe who have been delighted much with the Poerical Fuftice of the Theatre, 
which is (as They ſuppoſe) the Little World, are apt to demand the ſame Pleaſure 
in the Great World; and can almoſt find in their Hearts to be diſpleaſed with Pro- 
vidence itſelf, for not being governed by the ſame Rules of preſent Retribution. 
And ſo may They, who, at their firſt Look into the Political World, frame their 


into the ſame ſort of Diſquiet and Diſappointment. 
This therefore, 1s not what I aim at, or think tolerable upon our preſent Sub- 
jet. My uſual Language upon Affairs of a Political Nature, has been of quite 
another Turn. You know, I have upon ſeveral Occaſions argued amongſt You, 
That Government here could not be carried on, but by Miniſters; that theſe Mi- 
niers muſt be Men; that theſe Men mult always be liable to the [mperſeftions of 
Men; to Miftakes and Errors of their own, as well as to the Miſ-informations of 
Others: and therefore, as Perfection could not be expected, the only Rule, and 
the only Meaſure of Judgment, in this Cate, muſt be, The greater Efabliſpment, 
or higher Advancement, of Publick Happineſs, in any degree, or any Inſtance: 
That Pya 'ſe and Applauſe arc the natural Reward of Every Step taken towards 
Vol. III. r 1 EINER "Xt 


therefore, ſhall We begin? Fix your Point: and name V hat it is, You would 


in the Afairs of Society, which are the practical and not the ſpeculative Buſineſs. 


— — 


the Imagination through All the poſlible and delightful Scenes of Political Invention, 
Politics; Recluſes in their Cells; who, by long Sequeſtration from the Work, are 


find in their Books, 1magine that Reaſon cither ever has governed, or may be caſily 
| brought for the future to its Right of Governing, wherever it ought to do ſo. A 
| Romance, formed upon this Scheme, by the Hands of a Plato, or any other Great 


meet with the ſame Heroes and the ſame Treatment, in Life, which is there, in 
Painting; and at laſt becomes uneaſy under the Diſappointment, that Nothing 
in Practice is found to Anſwer to the Idea of Perfection raiſed within: juſt as 


Notions and Expectations upon the Model of Perfection, by the ſame Miſtake, fall | 
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that Great Good; that the Aſiſtance of All is due, in the Account of Rigid Juſlice, 
to help it forward; and that, whenever ſuch Attempts truly appear in earneſt, 
Oppoſition, for Oppoſition's ſake, ought to hide its Head; All perſonal Reſentment, 
ought to diſappear ; and the Scene left clear of all Diſcouragements, and Impedi. 
ments, to ſo deſireable a Work. You ſee, I think it Great, to begin a Great Ip, 
and that I am far from raiſing up a Chimera of Perfection, which may only amuſe 
Thoſe who meet with it; and make Them uneaſy that All is not finiſhed, before 
any Thing can be begun; or that Exploits in Politicks are not attempted and per. 
formed, which the Nature of Things, and the Circumſtances of Affairs, pronounce 
to be impoſſible. : | : 
But You will ſtill fay, This is not coming to particular Inflances. Perhaps, It 
1 I, is not yet my Deſign to doſo. Thoſe Points, which are the fit Matter for public 
= Detcijſons, are the proper Subjects of Debate and Conſideration for Tho/e who ag. 
135 miniſter Government, and who are now ſitting to make or unmake Laws, as They 
ſhall appear to advance or retard Publick Good. But if We were obliged now to 
name particular Inſtances, Who would not be carried in his fr! Thoughts to that 
Greateſt of all National Concerns, the Publick Debt; and to that Greateſt of al 
' National Glories, Our Extenfive Trade and Commerce? In the Affair of the Publ; 
Debt, Who would not make his fri With, to ſee a Reduction once let on foot, upon 
the Maxims of Honęſiy and Honour? And in Trade, who would not preſently ce. 
fire to ſee ſome Attempt made, to wreſt it out of the Hands of the JVorf? Men; 
= .- and to put it into ſuch a Courſe, as to deſtroy all Diſcouragement to the Fair and 
* Open Dealer? But our Wiſhes and our Tongues are here prevented by 75%, 
| VvVhoſe peculiar Concern theſe Affairs are. A Reduction of that Immenſe Debt, in 
ſome Branches of it, is now going forward, upon the Principle of punctual Hour 
to the Creditors of the Nation; from which One Party concerned will reap every 
Thing that could in Juſtice be expected; and the Other, preſent Glory, and fu- 
5 ture Security: And in the Affair of Trade, (if We may truſt Univerſal Report) a 
Diſpoſition is made for an Atremp? in ſome Inſtances, which, upon the Succeſs of 
the Experiment, may by degrees be extended to all Orhers; and at once give the 
higheſt Encouragement to the honeſt and induſtrious Man of Buſineſs, and add 
an Increaſe to the National Revenue. You ſee therefore, that the Maxim J men- 
| tioned juſt now, of turning the Seaſons of Publick Tranquillity, into Opportunities 
of Good to the Publick, is not always an Idle Speculation ; but that it is at this 
Time a ſenſible Matter of Fact, that They who are at preſent moſt concerned in 
it, are not content with having kept off from Us the Miſeries and Confuſion, in 
which the late Defigns of our Enemies muſt have ended; but, after having gaed 
and for the preſent ſecured, (as far as Humane Endeavours can pretend) the Peace 
and Quiet of the Nation, are determined not to ſuffer It to be a Cel Calm, or a 
Stagnation of Eaſe, like Sleep, or Death; nor yet, to try hazardous Experiments, 
which muſt dl, if They do not cure; but to make it a Foundation for futur , 
Security, by a gradual Diminution of thoſe Ev//s or Burthens, which muſt other. 
wiſe ſink the Whole, by their own Weight, and break down, in the ſame Ruin, 
all the Supports which Other Methods could apply to it. To bring this into 4 
proper Light, was One End of my ſaying what I did at firſt : and if what I have 
now added, be not found true in Fag, I am content You ſhould eſteem it, to be 
either the Baſeſ Flattery, or the Weakeft Miſapprehenfion, But on the other Side. 
give me leave to ſay, Praiſe is the Genuine Return to Praiſeworthy Actions; and 
indeed, a Debt of frift Juſtice due to them: For, as far as Actions are Praſſe onto 
ſo far They have a Right to Praiſe annext to them by the Reaſon of Things. And 


the Approbation of Men, conſequent upon a Wiſe or Beneficial Conduct, is jo fat 
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dom being hurtful in itſelf to the Cauſe of Wiſdom and Publick Good, that it is the 
Jue and great Encouragement to Thoſe who have once made a Beginning, not to 
ſtop, but to proceed with Vigour farther and farther in the fame Courſe But I 
will for the preſent leave the View of theſe Two Great Points now in Agitation 
above; nor will I pretend to name Any other Particulars of a public Nature, in a 
„vate Converſation. I will rather urn the Diſcourſe to Ourſelves; and, if You 
will give Me leave, I will name an Inſtance or Two, in which We are truly con- 
cecerued, and by which We Our/efves can and ought to promote that publick Happi- 
2 we, which We demand and expect fo ſtrictly that Others ſhould promote. And 
WM This perhaps, may be more proper for Us, in our Stations, whilſt our Superiors 
have full Employment upon their Hands But, this Lerter being already long, 
I muſt refer the remaining Part of the Converſation to Another, which You ſhall 
Rt dated SIR, 


=..." Tour, GG | 
5 ANON YMUs. 
LETTER LXXV. Lo NDO Jovrnar, February 29, 17222. 
To BRITANNIC US. 
PHE Converſation, of h, I have already given You ſome Account, went on 
4 bu. „%% old g . | | 
I fay it again, that it is our own Province, how much fſfoever We may 
| confider Ourſelves under the Character of private Perſons, in many In- 
| ſtances to promote, improve, and eſtabliſh, that Publick Happinels, which We 
ſo ſtrictly demand at the Hands of our Superiors: And I add, that it would be 
exceedingly unreaſonable Partiality, not to put Ourſelves in mind of This ſome- 
times. The Word Private hag no Charm in it, to work the Contrary, upon 
Any, even of the meaneſt of Us. It does not, in its Idea, carry along with it, 
the Seclufion of Any One Perſon, from his Concern for the Publick; any more 
than You will allow 17, to ſeclude You from your Perſonal Intereſts and Pro- 
perties in it. Every Private Perſon is a Member of the whole Body; and 
though He is by that Appellation, diſtinguiſhed from All Thoſe, whoſe pecu- 
liar Choice, Buſineſs and Duty it is, to make Rules of Government, and to put 
Them in Execution when they are made; yet He is not at all unmade by 
it; or changed, either in his Relation, or Duty, to the Society to which He 
belongs. 8 wo ; „ 
I know, It is in 7s Caſe, as it is in the Caſe of Mens Perſonal Faults, We 
are all glad enough. to hear of the Defects and Failings of Orhers; and always 
ready enough to repreſent the Neceſſity of their Amendment: and always diſpoſed 
to cenſure or reproach Them, if They do not purſue the Advice. But when it 
comes to our own Turn to hear the like of Ourſelves; and when the Taſk of 
Amendment comes to be impoſed upon Us; We are apt to ſhrink, and to invent a 
thouſand Excuſes, and to daub with a thouſand Colours, in order to throw off 
the Uneaſy Burthen from our own Shoulders. And thus, in the Caſe of Publich 
Ajairs, We expect and demand the greateſt Performances from our Superiors; We 
love to ſpeak Ourſelves, and to hear O- hers ſpeak, without Intermiſſion, of their 
Duty and Obligations, And thus far We are certainly right, That Whoever 
They are, who undertake the great Office of the Adminiſtration of Publick 
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Afairs, in any degree, They ought inceſſantly to be reminded, That the Ph 

has a ſtrict Title, in the Account of Common Fuſtice, to all their Labours; and 
to the Efforts of all their Powers for its Security and Proſperity. But then, We 
are apt to ſtop here, and to imagine, All is to be done by Them; who yet, if We 
truly conſider, can effect little, or nothing; can eſtabliſh no Good for any Dura. 
tion of Time, nor ward off any Evil Big without the Concurrence of Priva- 
Perſons towards the ſame Happineſs. 

One of the Company anſwered to This, That He, for his own Part, had not 
been uſed to ſee this in the ſame Light; that He looked on Himſelf only a, , 
Paſſenger in a Ship, who had nothing to do but to fit ſtill, and permit himfel 
quietly, to the Pilot and the Weather. This does but confirm Me, ſaid I, in the 
Obſervation I was making, of the great Willingneſs in Us, to diſcharge Our. 
ſelves of all Trouble, and throw it wholly upon Others. You lay hold on , 

Simile to this Purpoſe, and pervert it from what it was firſt deſigned, or ouglt 
to have bcen deſigned, to ſignify. <4 What would You have Me do? I am by ; 
« Paſſenger” -was a zruly philoſophical Anſwer of a Man, unmoved in his Pac. 
ſions, when He was interrupted, and told of the Unavordable Danger the 8% 
that carried Him was in, from an Uncommon Tempe/? with which it had been 
long ſtruggling. But the Anſwer was therefore only wile, becauſe there was ng 
Room, in that Caſe, for the Help or the Skill of the Perſon who gave it. For 
had it been ſo, that his own Aſſiſtance could have been of any Uſe to the Safety 
of Himſelf, and all his Company; it muſt have been the Stupidity and Inſenſibi. 
lity of a Brute Animal, and not the Calmneſs and Philoſophy of a Compoſed 
Mind, to have given ſuch a Reply, upon the Advice of ſuch a Danger. In that 
Caſe, even in a Shjp itſelf, no Hands refuſe to be employed in the meaneſt 
Branch of the Work of Self-preſervation ; and the ſame Wiſe Man, who ſhewel 
fo much Compoſedneſs, where He Himſelf could act no Part, would, upon the 
Maxims of the ſame Wiſdom, have exerted his whole Strength, and have 40 
with the utmoſt Vigour, where Action could have been of any Importance. Let 
therefore, the Publick be the Ship ; and let Thoſe who adminiſter the Affairs of 
Government be the Mafters and Pilots of it; and let Us be only Paſſengers: Yet 
ſtill, This will afford Us no Indulgence in our beloved Thought of Tota! Reh) 
and Neghgence. If the Publick muſt be ſpoke of, under the Fi igure and Name 
of a Ship; it is a Ship, in which the Aance of Every Paſenger is poſſible to be 
afforded; and in which it may therefore be expected, becauſe the View of Every 
Paſſenger in this Political Ship, is not, like That of the Others, the Mere Renn. 
val from Place to Place; but the Great End in their Eye is, the Good Cid: 
tion of the Ship itſelf, and their own Continuance in it, and their own happy 
Eftate, whilſt They remain in it through their whole Lives. 

But let us have done with Figures and Smiles —What can be plainer, than 
that the Influences of Happineſs itſelf, coming from the Hands of Thoſe who ad- 
miniſter the Office of Governours, are of no Significancy, but fall to the Ground 
like uſeleſs Water, unleſs as far as They are received and imbibed by the 
Governed; and that in a Society, in which Every Man has his Concern, his Part 
and his Poſt, (whether properly called of a public, or of a private Nature,) 
Every Man can do ſomething, either to hinder or to promote, either to deſtroy 
or to eſtabliſh, the Good of the J//hole. It is in his Power; and therefore, it 
may be demanded of Him: It is his own Good; and therefore, I is his Intergſ: 
It is the Good of All around Him; and therefore, It is his Glory: It is becoming 
Him, in all his Circumſtances; and reſults from all the Relations, under which 


He can be conſidered ; "and cherefore It 1s his Duty; never to be diſpenſed with, 
never 
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never to be thrown off, without throwing off at the ſame time A the Tres of 


* Manhood, and Society, —This is ſtill General Diſcourſe, One replied ; You want 


nothing but to apply it, in particular Inſtances, to convince Us, that what ap- 
ars reaſonable in Theory, is as Juſt when reduced to Practice. 
am going to do this, I ſaid, though it really ls ſuperfluous, and unneceſſary, 

in a Caſe, which every Day, in the natural Courſe of Things, thews to be en- 

tircly of a practical Nature, But I will come directly to the Point; to the pre- 


ſent Situation of the Government, and the Admin/fration of the Affairs of Great- 


Britain, in which W'e Ourſelves are concerned: And I will only aſk a few plain 
Queſtions ; of which, if They do not curry heir own Anſwer along with them, I 
will immediately repent, and of Every Thing I have been ſaying. At a Time, 


* when the Enemies of that Eſtabliſbment, to which We are all (I truſt) ſincere 


Friends, have ſpread their Poiſon through the Land, with all the aſſiduous En— 


deavours of Zeal and Malice united, by the loweſt and vileſt Miſrepreſentations 


of Things and Perſons : Is it not in the Power, the Duty, and the [ntereft of 
Every One of Us, to ſtop the Progreſs of ſuch deſtructive Wickedneſs, in every 
Converſation We enter into, and in a Sphere much larger than our perſonal Con- 
verſation, by oppoſing to it the True Accounts of what is ſo unjuſtly treated, 
and by doing this with all the [fluences We are capable of calling in to our 
To begin with the Higheſt ; When from the firſt Date of this Reign, We 
have ſeen all the Methods of Artifice made uſe of, to alienate the Affections of 
the Body of the People from a Prince, in Himſelf, and in his Governing Qualities, 
the moſt truly amiable perhaps that ever ſat upon this Throne; and this done 
by deſcending to all the Loweſt (even Perſonal as well as Political ) Abuſes ; (by 
the Former of which, the ſtrongeſt Bands of Duty in vulgar Minds are known 
to be moſt effectually diſlolved: and by the Latter, Thoſe in Perſons of a 
higher Forme ;) ſhall e think our Time and our Pains ill beſtowed, or our 
Conferences ſatisfied at too dear a Price, by giving Another and a different jew 
wherever We can reach; that is, by doing an A# of riet Fuftice to a Prince, 
who never willingly did an Ac of Injuffice to the Meaneft Man living; and who 
has 0 Crime towards his bittergſt Enemies, but what is in itſelf the higheſt Obli- 
gation upon Us, [and I will add, whether They will or no, upon Them too! 
the Crime of Reigning, where They would have Bigotry and Lawleſs Poxver to 
reign uncontrolled ;—the Crime of forcing Them, Themſelves, to be caſier and 
happier than They wiſh to be ;—the Crime of ruling with the Juſtice and Equity 
of Laws ; of guarding Them in their Properties, even againſt their own head- 
ſtrong Wills; and of keeping off from Them and Us, All the Evils, (the Evils 
not to be deſcribed in Words,) which in a Torrent would flow in with the 
Power and the Will of their Pretender? This is One Taſk for Us; and a 74%, 
which ought to be as delightful to every well-formed Mind, as it will be beue— 
ficial to the private Intereſt of every Member of the Society. „ 
Ihe fame may be ſaid with reſpect to Other Particulars.— When Every Thing. 
done by the Adminiſtration, or by the Legiſlature, though never ſo neceſſary; 
whether for the Puniſhment and Terror of Traitors; or for the preventing the 
Run threatened by a Conſpiracy againſt Every Thing dear to Britens and Pro- 
teſlants; or for the guarding the Nation againſt the Shocks of all ſudden At- 
tempts, either of Invaſions or Inſurrections; or for the obtaining ſuch a State of 
preſent Tranquillity and Security, as is requiſite for the ſucceſsful Execution of 
any the leaſt Efays towards our greater Happineſs in Time to come When 


VorL. III. FN 4 A Every 
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Every Thing of %ig fort, I ſay, is ſatyrized, lampooned, dreſſed out in the mog 
offenſive Colours, and turned even into ſuch a Charge of Accuſation againſt theje 
Benefits, as the greateſt Crimes alone could juſtify ;—Is it not in the Power, 
and ought it not to be in the Will, of every private Man, who has a better 


Knowledge of the true State of Things, to raiſe up another Senſe of ſuch Pro. 


ceedings, in All around Him; and to uſe his Endeavours (with the Unwearied. 
neſs and Warmth of the Enemy,) to preſerve and enlarge that Senſe in Inſerior, 


without which the BH Deſigns and the Wiſeſt Attempts of Superiors are of little 


Effect; and always liable to be checked, and even annihilated, by the un. 
governable Caprice and miſguided Paſſions of Others 9 — Nay, I will add, When 


any Thing deviſed upon a good Ground, and deſigned to a good End, has proved 


unſucceſsful, and anſwered other Purpoſes than what were intended, party 


through the humane Miſtakes of the Greateſt Men, and a great deal through 
the Iniquity of III-will and Diſaffection; Cannot Every private Man, why 
' wiſhes his Country's Good, withſtand the Motions of Thoſe, who would, 
by their unmerciſul Aggravations, turn every unlucky Event into an Occafion 
of Difturbance and Ruin; and help againſt ſuch defiru&rve Views, by ſuch favour. 
able Conſtructions and Repreſentations, as Reaſon, and the Nature of humane 
Affairs, and the Interęſt of his Country, always demand? 


I have entered thus far into Particulars: and I may with the preateſ 


Juſtice add, that In theſe and the like Inſtances, Every Private Man, who 
makes it his Buſineſs to act this Part, does at the ſame time contribute 


« to the Eaſe of a Government, and his own perſonal Security; the Peace of a 


Nation, and his own preſent Repoſe; and, in the Happineſs of this and future 


« Generations, to the proſperous Eſtabliſhment of his own Family, and hi; 


„ own Poſterity.” But, do not imagine, from All this, that I am inſpiring 
into You a Spirit of Slaviſh Applauſe or Undiſtinguiſbing Acquieſcence. I ſcorn, I 
abhor it: And therefore, on the contrary, | before I break off my Diſcourſe, ! 

ſtill am ready to aver that „It is as much your Duty and Honour and lu- 
tereſt, to oppoſe every publick Evil Attempt, by all the Force of Truth and 

Juſtice, whether it regard Property or Common Liberty, whenever it ſhall ap- 
' pear, or whenceſoever it may come; as it is, to aſſiſt, promote, and eſtabliſh, 
in every Inſtance, whatever may at any Time be well propoſed and attempted 
fror the Settlement of your Country in a State of Quiet and Tranquillity, which | 
can indeed be no farther worthy the Poſſeſſion of Men, than as it is guarded by 
the Protection of Laws, and ſweetened by the Enjoyment of Liberty.”—This 
occaſioned ſome Farther Diſcourſes from Others, ich may perhaps be communt- 
cated to of ou in a third Letter from, 


: SIR, 
Your, Sc. 
A N 0 N Y M US. 
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To BRITANNICUS, 
SIR, 
I Now go on to the remaining Part of the Converſation, which has already filled 


1% Two Letters. | 85 e 
Probus, a Young Gentleman of great Senſe, great Fortune, but ſmall Ex— 


perience who had hitherto ſaid nothing through the Whole of our Diſcourſe, 
began now to ſpeak. You have, (ſays He,) indecd named ſome Particulars, in 
which every Private Man is both capable of aſſiſting and ſupporting the Publick 
Happineſs, and under a ſtrict Obligation to do it. But I will now beg leave to 
name an Hiſtance of an Evil; an Evil long and loudly complained of, which 
may be cured ; and which, (All who complain of it, acknowledge by their Com- 
plaining,) ought to be cured; and which can be cured by Nothing but the Refo- 
/ution and Labours of Private Gentlemen themſelves : and, at once to eaſe You of 
your Curioſity, It is Corruption, the Univerſal Corruption, ſo much inveighed 
againſt by Popular Orators; ſo much lamented by ; # hoſe who either are, or 
would paſs for, Uncorrupt themſelves; that I am going to preſcribe a Remedy 
for. And as It is a Remedy I am reſolved to make uſe of, Myſelf; I have the 
es Reaſon to bluſh in preſcribing it to Ozhers. 1 8 
It is hardly poflible to expreſs the Surprize which diſcovered itſelf in the Faces 
| of the Company. One of Them preſently ſaid, Sir, You ſeemito have forgot 
that at the Entrance into our preſent Converſation, there was a fort of an Exclu- 
fon pronounced againſt all Romantick, Utopian, Imaginary, Imprafticable Schemes 
of Perfection; that it was well laid in, by One who has already given Us his 
Thoughts, that the World is to be taken, as it is in fact; and the vs of it 
conſidered as They are; and the Cures propoſed, ſuch as can take Place, and not 
any ſuch, as are rather Celgſtial, than of kin to our Earth. To undertake the 
Cure of Corruption If Don Quixote were now alive, and iſſuing forth from the 
Plains of La Mancha, with all the impenetrable Armour of a Knight-errant, and 
all the unſhaken Courage of an. Adventurer ; even He Himſelf would ſooner chuſe 
to fight with a Thouſand Giants, in the moſt frightful Shapes, than once attempt 
to demoliſh this Monffer. That Great Righter of Wrongs, and Redreſſer of 
Grievances, Himſelf, would firſt ſet in order Every other Difficulty through the 
World, before He would let his intemperate Heat carry Him to T bis, He would 
at leaſt reſerve It, for his /aft Exploit; his finiſhing Stroak; a Coup de gloire, that 
would compleat his Character, and as much tranſcend all his er Adventures, 
as They did the common dull Mouvements of the reſt of Mortals. „ 
[ thank You, (ſaid Probus,) for the Complement. I ſee, You look upon Me, 
in my preſent Situation, as a Don Quixote in Politicks ; an Enterprizer in publick 
Affairs, that will undertake Monfers and Giants, in what Shape, or in what 
Place ſoever They appear; and am only framing Imaginary and Impracticable 
Schemes of Good, as if We now lived in Sir Thomas More's Utopia, or Plato's 
Commonealth; and not in the Dregs of a Corrupted Nation. All this ſhall not 
diſcourage Me from going on with what I have to ſay. Only You have now 
forced Me to remark to You, before I enter upon the Subject, that You have 
already greatly miſtaken my Defign. 1 was not ſo mad as to pretend, that my 
preſcribing a Remedy, would have Effect upon Others; or that What I ſhould 
recommend, would preſently be fallen into by All around Me. As Young as I 
am, I know, the World is not ſo well-judging, and ſo diſintereſted a World, as it 
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mult be, before this can come to paſs: And I would not willingly be thought 


by my Neighbours ſo perfect a Kmght-errant, as to undertake to make the 


World Hongſt, Unprejudiced, Diſinteręſted, with a Breath of mine. When the 


Saturnian Reign returns, Afræa will return with it. When the Earth brings forth 


Spontaneous Sweets, and Roſes unattended with Thorns and Briars ; They who live 


upon ſuch an Earth, will then breathe nothing but Sinceriqy, and practice nothin 


but Unſuſpicious and Unſuſpected Integrity. But this is Poerical Prophecy; 


which, like other Prophecy, cannot be fulfilled, even in the loweſt Significaticn, 


without the Action and Concurrence of the Moral Agents themſelves concerned 
in it. It is Ve, muſt bring on the happy Time; or elſe it will never come, It 
is We, muſt attempt to tranſmute the Ton- age into Gold; or elſe the Metal will 
ſtill remain the ſame coarſe, heavy, low-prized Metal. Do not be again afraid, as 
if I was now running from Romantick Chivalry, to more Romantick Chemiftry ; and 


going for this End to apply a fort of Philoſophers Stone, ſo often applied either to 
no Purpoſe, or to very ill Purpoſe. The Reaſon why that Experiment has ſo in 
ſucceeded, and fo often impoveriſhed the Attempters, is found to be This, That 
there is Nothing to work upon, which can poſſibly anſwer the View of the La. 
bourer; Nothing of Gold, out of which only Gold can poſſibly be effected. But, 


(if You will carry on the Poerical Smile, } it is not ſo in our Caſe, The Ape was 


? once itſelf All of pure Gold; and after its various Transfuſions, and Tranſmuta. 


tions, there muſt ſtill remain ſome Gold, that by exerting its Virtues, aud it; 


Influences, It will | beget and produce more of its own Kind, unleſs it be wholly 
oppreſt, or quite. Teparated from the Touch of the Metal around it. Iron itſelf 
will take a Tinciure from it: and there is a Contagion in Good Company, as well as 
in Bad; only of another, and a happy Kind. But let Us come down _ this | 
Poetical Heighth, and tread a little upon plain Ground. 


And here, till I am ſomething better acquainted with the World, J will hope 


that it is not ſo Romantich, ſo groundleſs, ſo ridiculous a Thing, to ſuppoſe that, 


Corrupt as the Age is, There are a few Souls at leaſt untainted; that there are ſome 


Alen ſtill in being, who would not refuſe to mortify Themſelves (f need were) 
even in their e own  laudable Ambitipn, in order to amend alte about them; 


Pauci you en, amavit 


| e 
(Or in i the other Words of the Poet 11 


— E:. queis 
Ex meliore luto finxit pracordia Titan. 


Bat, whether this be ſo, or not; What I offered was far from deſerviog ſuch 
a Cenſure. I ſaid, and I will faithfully make it good, That I would ſhew, 
my 0Wwn Example, and by my own Conduct, the only poſſible Method, as I appre- 
hend, of curing the Evil fo loudly complained of. This is Pra#ice, and not 


Romance: and when I teil You only what I Myſelf am reſolved to do, I do not 


deſerve to be treated as a Viſionary, unleſs the Trial ſhews Me to be One. | 
do not deſerve any degree of Blame, if I Myſelf do, what I think All others in 
the ſame Circumſtances ought to do: nor will it be any Part of My Crime, it 
there ſhould not be One Man in the World who ſhould think it worth his while 
to imitate Me; nor would This indeed be the leaſt Proof of the Mere Empty 
Imaginarineſs of the Thought, whilſt I ſhew in Myſelf the PraQticablenels, (to 
Me, the eaſy Praciicableneſs) of the Propoſal. 

But, leſt You ſhould {till think Me more enterprixing than I am, I muſt tel 


You, what the Corruption 1 is, Il am concerning 2 about. You know 1 
. 
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almoſt All the Popular Diſcourſes and Moitings upon this Subject, ſpend the 


{ach as act either in the Legiſlature, or in the Adminiſtration of the Government. 
| think it will no more become Me to enter even into any Unhandſome Suppoſition 
of this ſort, than it would be conſiſtent with Common Senſe to attempt, from a pri- 
vate Corner of the World, to begin there in the Cure of ſuch an Evil, if the Sup- 
poſition were allowed. I will only ſay that, if the Ground of ſuch Satyrs be true, 
(which 1 cannot yet believe) it muſt, I fear, be true, at the ſame time, that the 
Perſons ſo corrupted hardly wait for the Temptation; but, long before it comes in 


= Themſelves the Damages They may have ſuſtained in their corrupting Others, 
zn order to put Themſelves into a Yaion of being Corrupt Themſelves, I will 
hope better Things, and believe better Things. But, to come forward towards 
the Point I aim at; If that be ſuppoſed True, only for Suppoſition-ſake, yet J will 
fav, That is not the Beginning of the Diſeaſe; and therefore, the Cure (I will not 
fay, og ht not, but cannot properly) begin there. I am for applying to the Root 
of the Evil; and if That Application touches Ourſelves only, No Se/f-Iove ought 
to hinder Us from regarding it, or move Us to throw it all off upon O/hers, as if 
E themſelves have, in ſome Times, encouraged at Elections; It is This which has 
been the firſt Foundation of every other Corruption, if there have been any; and 
the Grand Cauſe of All that follows, let it be what, and where it will: and it 
z This alone, I ſhall ſpeak of. Far be it from Me, ſo much as to make any 
E $uppyition, which can reflect upon Any particular Man, or Body of Men, in the 
World: What I have to ſay, I will ſay with relation to My/e!f only. : 


W enſuing Election of a Member of Parliament ; J have thought thus with Myſelf— 
From his Hour I muſt date either my own Danger or Security from Corruption, 
in Time to come. If I myſelf now begin; and in any Form, or any Degree, 
| C:rrupt Thoſe who are to ſend Me up, to ſerve my Country; I doubt, I ſhall not 
E have an utter invincible Averſion to being Corrupted Myſelf, if Corruption can be 
E found out; and from having no Averfion to the Thing itſelf, I may come to be 
@ 7:conciled to the Thought of it; and from being reconciled to that Thought, I 


E wiſhing That, I may naturally prevent it, and ſeck after the Trial of my Virtue; 
bad no ſuch Thought or Intention. If I begm, I know not where, or when, I may 


| a5 the ſecureſt Prevention againſt Any Conſequences after it, which at preſent at 

| 1:aſt do not fit eaſy upon my Mind; and which I cannot otherwiſe ſo well anſwer 

| for, If you will permit Me, I will now go on to tell You, what I take Car- 

ißt, in the preſent Caſe, to be; [which You will preſently ſee can never, in 
the Nature of the Thing, be cured by <vritten Laws ;] and to ſhew You what, I 

am determined, ſhall be My own Conduct upon this Occaſion. e 

Die Reſt I muſt reſerve to One more Letter, which You ſhall ſoon receive, from, 
SER; + 

en + 0000s. MCs 

ANONYMUS. 
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strength, and aim the Sting of their Satyr, at Great Men peculiarly fo called; 


their Way, go uþ with a Reſolution of demanding to be corrupted, to make up to 


We had no fort of Concern in it. If there has been Corruption, which Gentlemen 


| As there is now a Vacancy in a Burough, where ] have many Tenants and 
= Dependents ; and as I have a Right to appear amongſt other Candidates, at the 


| may come to love it, and to wih the Ofer may come in my Way; and from 
| till L invite, ſollicit, and force it upon Myſelf, from Thoſe, who of Themſelves 


ſtop; and therefore, I am determined 20 79 begin, where J can moſt eaſily do it; 
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LETTER LXXVII. Lonpox JouRNAT, March 14, 1723. 


To BRITANNICUS. 

SIR, | 

T HIS Letter wil! conclude the Converſation I have already given You ſome A. 
count of. | z . 

Probus purſued his Subject in the following Manner: The firſt Step We haze 
to take is, To find out what Corruption truly is, before We can pojfibly ſee the 
Way to any proper Remedy. I know, the Thoughts of Men upon this Suez, 
preſently run into what is moſt commonly called Bribery ; I mean, Bribery hy 
Money: and I may fay That Many of Thoſe, who are really more righteous than 
their Neighbours, as well as of Thoſe who would willingly appear ſo, hardly ey; 
go any further than This; and ſeem fully ſatisfied with Themſelves, and even q. 
plaud their own Zeal againſt ſuch an Evil, if They can but waſh their Hand: df 
this ſort of Corruption. Now, as I have been reflecting upon this Point a good 
while, I find in my Syffem of Morality and Honour, This is a groveling, poor, con. 
fined Notion, and goes but a very little Way in the Affair. For, as there is 0 
moral Harm, nor Intrinſical Evil, in a Piece of ye/low Earth, or in a Portion of 
Stampt Metal, conſidered as ſuch; Gold or Silver, given out of One Hand int 
Another, is in itſelf no more Corruption, and partakes no more of the Immorality of 
it, than the moſt diſtant Thing in Nature. It is merely accidental, and extrinſcl 
to the Diſtribution of Money, that it can at any time become ſo bad a Thing; and 
be properly called by ſo bad a Name. If this were not true, the great 
Charity in the World, beſtowed by One who was even inviſible, or uncapable of 
receiving any Worldly Return from it, would immediately become the great! 

Corruption. FFC 5 
We muſt therefore, ſearch out What it is, that brings the Difribution di 
Money, at Elections, (for We are concerning Ourſelves only about Theſe,) unde 
the Denomination of Corruption: and You are, I believe, before-hand with M. 
already, in obſerving Yourſelves, That Whatever it is, that has the ſame Efes 
with the ſame Circumſtances accompanying it, muſt be content to come under tie 
ſame Denomination, and to be ranked in the ſame degree of Evil. Now, the on 
Circumſtance that makes the Diftribution of Money to be Corruption is this, That i 
is done with the expreſs Intent, and accompanied with the Certain Conſequence, 
of taking away the Freedom of Judgement, and Freedom of Choice, from the 
Electors; and of determining Them to One or Two Certain Perſons, in oppoſitica 
to Others, for no Reaſon, but becauſe They Themſelves reap a private Advanta: 
from it. If You blind a Man's Heart, that He will not ſee ; or, if You blind! 
Man's Eyes, that He cannot ſee ; They are pretty equal in their Conſequences. We: 
it not for 7h;s Circumſtance, You ſee plainly, Money itſelf would not jultly le 
under this Scandal at all; the ſole Circumſtance, I mean, of taking away tit 
Freedom of Seeing and Judging, which is eſſential to a proper Election. And 
| were it not for his other Circumſtance, that Money has, in moſt Times, been tis 
Common Medium, and the moſt remarkable one, of this ſort of Elechion-tralici 


It would not run in Mens Heads, as it does, not only as the i, but as the on 
Inſtrument of Corruption, | | af 
| 5 | BE Ih 
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This therefore, is as demonſtrable as Any Propoſition in Science, That Whatever 
it is which has the ſame Intent and Effect, of blinding Mens Hearts or Eyes; or 
of taking away or diminiſhing their Freedom of Choice, is equally Corruption and 
Bribery : that is, It has that very ſame Iutrinſical Evil in it, which alone makes 
Money itſelf to be Corruption. By Conſequence, All Falfhood, Trick, and Deceit, 
which repreſent Things or Perſons in another Light, than what They have a 
Right to be placed in, are Corruption. All Lies, Inventions, Forgeries, to this 
Purpoſe, are Corruption. Every Hope and Expectation, raiſed by Promiſes or In- 
/imations, to the ſame Intent, is Corruption. Every Fear and Terror; Every 
Threatning of Bad Uſage to Inferiors and Dependents, upon ſuch Occaſions ; or 
Any Apprehenfions of Evil, raifed and preſerved in Them, by the more Cunning 
and Hidden Methods of Art, is, equally Corruption. The Material Actions, even 
of Beneficence, or of External Pzety, muſt themſelves, in the ſame Circumſtances, 
come under the ſame Condemnation. They ceaſe to be Charity, Genergſity, Muni- 
ficence, Or Devotion, when They are thus directed. And it is no /eſs Corruption 
to build a Market-place, a Town-houſe, an Alms-houſe, or even a Church, upon this 
Account; than it is to open all the Cellars, or ſcatter Largeſes through every 
Street, of the biggeſt Corporation: becauſe Theſe Methods will 20 Jeſs turn the 
Heads, and darken the Eyefight, of Electors; than it would do, to intoxicate Them 
with good Liquors, or to throw the largeſt Quantities of Gold. diſt in their Eyes. 
All theſe, and the Ie, Methods, are no otherwiſe eſteemed, in the Account of 
Moral Agency, but as Force and Conſtraint ; under different, and ſofter Appella- 
tions indeed, but ſtill as truly Force with regard to Liberty, as if Chains and Pul- 
les, in their proper Figure, were applied. Every Thing is Force in this Caſe, 
which impairs or deſtroys Freedom of Choice ; and Every Thing impairs and 
deſtroys That, except the One only proper Motive. And all the forementioned 
Methods made uſe of, as Machines of Elections, are therefore Force and Corruption, 
becauſe They do not, (no not any One of them) tend to ſhew Any Perſon truly 
fitter and worthier to ſerve his Country, than Another, in any one Point which 
regards Government, and the making of Laws: which is the only Good Motive in 
the preſent Caſe : but have other and very diferent Effects. 
And now, under 2h;s View, It may, I fear, be truly faid to be beyond all the 
Maſdom of Legiſlators, (if They were never ſo much in earneſt) to apply an efec- 
zual Remedy to this Evil; becauſe, when They have done their be/?, and purſued 
It through all its vibe and open Tracks, there will ever remain ſome ſecret, in- 
acceſſible Reſort for I, to ſport and entertain itſelf in. The Engines are number- 
leſs: and ſome Evaſion or other will be ever within the Reach of a Subtle and a 
Reſolute Man. But the Cure is not out of the Reach of Every Candidate. 1 
will therefore, as I told You, put the Labouring Taſk upon My/z!f; and take the 
preſent Opportunity to practice what I have determined in my own Mind to be 
uniformly right, and unexceptionable. And the Reaſon why I have brought 
Myſelf to This with ſo much Eaſe, is, becauſe I am much more concerned to 
preſerve Myſelf free from Reproach within, than to have a Seat in Parliament; 
and becauſe I think, Other Gentlemen, as well as I, may labour in the Service of 
their Country with tolerable Succeſs; but no Perſon, nor Thing, in this World, 
can reſtore Me my Innocence into 7h7s Breaſt, when it is once debauched, or 
fled, „ | 
Upon the J/hole, If You now expect Me to tell You in what Manner I deſign 
to apply Myſelf to my own Tenants and Dependents, upon this Occaſion; I am 
determined to ſpeak to Them in the following Terms only, which I am reſolved 
by Facts to make good: You think perhaps, Nerghbours, that I have called 
| Ne OI HON — Es en 
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% You now together, to impoſe Myſelf upon You at your enſuing Ele&;;y of; 
« Member of Parliament. It is far otherwiſe, You are My Tenants, it is t. le, 


« and my Dependents; and I have, upon that Account, a /?ri# Right to Every 
6 thing due from Tenants and Dependents. But I think Myſelf obliged to pa 


Vou in Mind, That You do not vote for Members, as You are My Tenany,, hu 


& as You are Freemen; and, as ſuch, that ou have Yourſelves a Arict Right 9 
all Freedom in your Nomination of a Perſon to ſerve his Country; and tha. 45 
« my being your Landlord is a Conſideration entirely foreign to the preſent 
Affair, and an accidental Thing, You are not brought by That under the lea 

ce Obligation to fix your Voices upon Me, any more than if You had never head 
E my Name before; unleſs Vou Vourſelves think Me to be really better qua. 
« lified to ſerve my Country above, than Any of my Opponents. And, as ] am 
4 reſolved to ſhew My Regard to your Rights and Liberties, leſt You ſhoyla 
4 think the Caſe otherwiſe than I have now ſtated it, or frame to your own Inn. 
4 ginations any Terrors or Fears from My Side; I here promiſe You, in the mot 
«ſolemn Manner, I give You my Word and Honour for it, That Whatſgeye; 
your Behaviour be upon this Occaſion, and on Whomſoever your Votes may 
4 fall, You ſhall never experience, from My Dealings with You, either mo: 
«6 Favour or more Hardſhip, more Advantages or more Diſadvantages, in your 
& Tenures, in any Degree, or of any Kind, than if No Election had been hear! of 
« Tt ſhall all be a Blank; and as abſolutely forgot, as if no ſuch Event had erer 
been. Depend upon it, My Condn&t ſhall punctually anſwer to this Decla. 
4 ration; by which I have at once given ye to My own Mind, and, I hope, 
Freedom and Unreſtramedneſs to Yours.” — 
One of the Company could hold no longer, but interrupted Probus : and, amal 
. laughing, ſaid, That at this rate no Body could anſwer for the Event, which 
might be worſe than the Evil avoided ; That the People generally were not good 


Judges; and that if Men of. Senſe and Capacity would not direct and infuence 


their Dependents, what could We hope for? To leave Them to 7. hemſeloes, | is to 
leave Ourſelves and the Nation to Ignorance and Miſapprehenfion: and therefore, 
| You ought not to do it. Why then, [ſaid Probus] leave off to ſpeak of T 


Freedom of Elections; or to talk in the high Strains of Purity and Incorrupiios 


There is not One Rule for Men of Senſe ; ; and Another Rule for Others : nor is Ay 
Man Judge of his own Senſe, or of his own Fitneſs to ſerve his Country. [ will 
never ſeruple to influence my Dependents, ſo far as Facts and Behaviour can prove 
to Them One Man more truly qualified for Public Service than Another; becauſe 
This is only giving Them the Reaſon, which alone ought to determine Them in 
this Affair. 
| ſmiled at the Weakneſs of my Propoſal. 


judge from your Argument, which will juſtify the Direction of the Electors by 
Money, as well as by any Other ſort of Force upon Them. But if Any of Th! 


who uſually talk moſt about Corruption, ſhould laugh at Me, and my Experiment; 


or refuſe to imitate it; Iwill at leaſt take this innocent and juſt Revenge upon 
Them, That I will never believe Any One of Them to be in melt in his 


Harangues againſt Corruption, as ſuch; whilſt I fee He is not uniformly and equal 


againſt It, in all Shapes, and all Forms. If He abhors corrupting Electors b) 
Money, and yet takes away their Freedom by other Methods; I will be fo ill 
natured as to ſay, This is either becauſe He abhors parting with Money, and can 
corrupt Them, at a cheaper rate, by his Power to Help or hurt Them in their 


7. enures under Him; or becauſe He has never thought what Corruption is: and 
that 


But I will at the ſame time aſſert their own Freedom. I ſaw, Lon 


| And You ad have ſome Right to do it, | 
| becauſe You do not ſeem to be much diſpleaſed at Any ſort of Corruption, if 1 may. 
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that therefore, This is not the Hatred of Corruption, but the Love of Money ; or 


elſe, a Total Inadvertence to the true Nature and Malignity of the Vice. But at 


the fame time, I will be ſo juſt as to own, that it would be a Happineſs worth 
the ſceking after, if a Stop could be put to any One ſort or Species of this Evil; or if 


ſo much as One Channel, in which Corruption can flow, could be ſtopped up. For, 


I mean not to put out of Countenance any Attempis that Way; but only to carry 
your Thoughts ſtill farther, that You may not think Yourſe/ves Pure and Unde- 
filed, meerly becauſe You are free from Corruption in One Form; and in that par- 
ticular One, which is moſt troubleſome and chargeable to Yourſelves. You ſee 


what I aim at; and I need ſay no more but that, whatever be the Event, my 


Conduct ſhall be agreeable to my Words, £ | 
The Company ſeemed ſtill diſpoſed to ſmile at the Scheme: and I doubt, by this 


Time You are ſmiling at it too. I believe; You will be in Pain about Probus's 


Election, when You think of it, hanging upon ſo ſlender a Thread. Or, perhaps 
You will conclude that there is no ſuch Man as Probus in the World; and that 
All this is Fiction and Invention. Whether it be; or be not, it does not at all affect 


mme Argument; nor the Dejign of Him, who is, 
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T T was a great Diſappointment to Me, as well as to ſeveral Others, in the 


* Courſe of ſome of your Late Papers, that, after having ſpoke pretty largely 


upon ſeveral Points, which were the Subjects of His Majeſty's Speech to his Par- 
lament, You ſtopped ſhort, and ceaſed Your Obſervations, juſt at that Part of it, in 


which our Wiſhes and Expectations moſt attended You: I mean, the Paſſage 
which relates to the Indy/try of the Nation, and particularly, the Employment of 
the Poor. Whether it was, That You thought it a Paragraph of mere Form, 
which has taken its Place in Speeches, perhaps for Hundreds of Years, and for ſo 


long Time gone off without any Effect, or even Remark ; or whether You ima- 


gined the Thing to be impracticable, and were afraid to mix Yourſelf in an En- 
quiry, which has hitherto proved uſeleſs and inſignificant, in deſpair of any tole- 


rable Succeſs; I know not. But this I am ſure of, That no Well-wiſher to his 
Country, no Projector for the Good of Society, no Perſon who has any Concern 


to ſetle Us upon any laſting Foundation, ſhould ever loſe the Sight of this One 
Point; or omit any Opportunity of keeping alive the Shirit of Some, or of reviv— 
ing the decayed Zeal of Orhers, upon this Subjec#, And therefore, though I am 


not at all prepared with any particular Scheme, fitted to remedy an Inveterate Evil, 
now bound down upon Us by a Length of Time, which is gone beyond the 


Limits of a Preſcription; yet I muſt take the Liberty to ſend You a few looſe 
Thoughts, which, if not exact enough to be of great Uſe, will, IJ hope, carry 
Yor, 1 4 © —.— | their 
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their Excuſe with them, as They come from a warm Breaſt, and a Heart Ion 
 zclous of ſo good a Work. 5 
I will begin with obſerving, That there cannot be a greater Scandal to a Repy. 
lar Civilized Society, than ſuch an Appendage, as the preſent publick known Con: 
dition of our Poor muſt appear to All, who ſee any thing of the Nature and End 
of ſuch a Society. And I will give this Reaſon for it; becauſe it becomes, in 
' This One Reſpect, worſe even than that Looſe, Separated, Unconfined State ,; 
Untaught Nature itſelf, of which Society pretends to be a Reformation and Amend. 
ment. For to this Purpoſe of amending the Sate of the World, it was abſolutel, 
neceſſary, in civilizing, and reducing Mankind to the Bounds and Rules of Gu 
ernment, (which is only another Word for Regulated Society,) That every thins 
Good or Laudable, even in the firſt fuppoſed Wild Lawleſs State of Man, ſhow) 
be retained and improved; as well as that Every thing Bad and Deteſtable, ſhould 
be thrown away, remedied, and exchanged for ſomething of a Contrary Natur:. 
Now, it will be very evident, if We look back upon the State of Confuſion, That, 
even in the midſt of thoſe numberleſs Evils that attended that Conditiam, u 
which Might was Right, and every Man's Arm was his Will and Pleaſure, and 
Self defence made the ſame Reſort neceſſary for the Beft-diſpoſed, which Wicks. 
neſs dictated to the Yorft;—that, even in the midſt of Thoſe Evils, Perſonal lu. 
duſtry, Labour, Watchfulneſs, and a Conſtancy in Theſe, were abſolutely in. 
| ſeparable from it, and the Buſineſs of every Man in it, as much as Life, and D. 
fence, and Preſervation themſelves were. Every One's Affair was to procure the 
| Neceſſaries of Life at leaſt ; and to be inceſſantly hunting after what He and his 
| Children abſolutely wanted; who, as foon as their Strength ſhewed itſelf, was 
Themſelves preſently forced upon a Condition, level with that of A Others, i 
the ſame Nighbourhood. In ſuch a State therefore, it is a monſtrous Suypeſition, 
to think of Any One Man, much leſs any Number of Men, living idle; and free 
from the Labours with which All around preſerved Themſelves ; and expecting to 
be fed, or covered, at the Hazard and Toil of thoſe Ozhers. Should any ſuch 
have once appeared, the firſt Anſwer would have been, an Univerſal Conſent in 
getting rid of ſuch Neighbours, as ſo many Enemies, or Wild Beaſts, made only 
for deſtroying and waſting the Things which Others procured by their own Swe; 
Now, as it was the Buſineſs and Deſign of Regular Society, to better the State of 
Men, and not to bring it into worſe Circumſtances, in any one reſpect; It is a flan- 
ing Scendal to it; it is a Reproach never to be covered; if, in a Point of ſuch Ii. 
portance, and a Point which it is in the Power of All Societies to remedy, an Eu 
appears plainly for a long Duration of Years, which even the Voſ Effie thit 
ever Mankind was in, or can be in, always abhorred and kept far from. 


So that if We conſider the Original Formation and Deſign of a Regular Sc, 


created (if J may ſo ſpeak) out of the Chaos of Anarchy and Diſtraction; This wil 
greatly add to the Scandal and Ignominy of the State of Things now complaine! 
of. The End and View of Civihized and Regular Society was, without doubt, tie 
aſcertaining, ſecuring and improving the Property of ſuch as ſhould acquire any 
ſuch Right of Property, by their own Labour, Induſtry and Services: and at the 
ſame time, the Preſervation and Diſtribution of the Neceſſaries of Life to ſuch 3, 
by 2-aſon of Diſeaſes, or Old Age, could not poſſibly ſubſiſt without ſuch Ailil: 
ance. Thie Former ſort were the Rich, in the firſt Account of Sgciely: and tl 
Latter alone were the Poor; and fo eſteemed ſolely, becauſe They had not in thei 
Power any Means of Self-prefervation. It may be ſaid to have been One great B. 
nefit of Society, to aſſiſt and ſupport theſe Latter ; becauſe it is to be feared tnt, 
in the former disjointed wild Condition of Men, Theſe were often cut off, without 
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Pity, as Buribens and Troubles to the Strong and Mighty. But the Other and Main 
End was, The Encouragement of that ſnduyffry and Labour, (which were not want- 
ing from the Beginning) by the Reward of Security, and Quiet, in the Poſſeſſion 
bk what ſhould be procured by them. If therefore, inſtead of the former of theſe 
W Goods, the truly Honeſt, and Needy, and diſabled Part of Mankind, arc fre— 
IJ uently known to be left without Suſtentation, without Help, without any of 
the Comforts of Life; and that, at the fame time, the other Part of the Lower 
World, who have it undoubtedly in their Power to contribute to their own Pre- 
ſervation, and the Good of the Whole, are ſeen in Shoals and Multitudes, to be 
permitted, and even patronized, in a conſtant uninterrupted Idleneſs, Indolence, 
Lazineſs; and by theſe led even to the Exceſſes of the Rich and Voluptuous, in 
their coarſer Way of Wickedneſs—What can be a greater Contradictian to the 
Glirious Deſign of Society; or, what can be a more Reproachful Objection againſt 
any particular Crvilized Country ? 
And ſhall any One of that Great Number, whoſe Duty it is, to conſult the 
Publick Good; or who has ſo much as One ſecret good Wiſh in his Soul, towards 
his Country, fit by contented, and continue this Evi down to Pofterity ; and 
think it enough to ſay, This cannot be cured, It is in vain to attempt it Give 
over then, all Pretences to Public Services, and leave off to call Tourſelves a Regu— 
lar Governed Society: But do not, only to ſpare Yourſelves a little Thought, or 
even One fingle Trial, call it an Impofible Thing, to put the Poor of this Kingdom 
into ſuch a Condition, as that the Labour and Induſtry of Thoſe, whole Limbs and 
| Strength are good, may be ſubſervient to their own Subſiſtence, and to the Trade 
and Profit of the hole Body; and that the Real Wants of ſuch as are utterly un— 
able to work, may be ſupplied in a regular, certain and comfortable manner. 
The Poſſibility, T may ſay, the Eqſineſs, of the Thing, is demonſtrated already, 
by the Example and Experience of a Neighbouring Nation ; by the Regulations made 
and put in Practice before your Eyes, by the ſecond City of England itſelf; and, 
as I am told, in a lefler Way, by ſome e particular Pariſbes, which have by 
W Conſent and Contributions attempted ſomething of this ſort, with great and 
E :2rccable Succeſs, and are going on to improve their Deſigns. But alaſs! It is 
IF not a private, but a public Work; and it muſt have the Power and Encourage- 
net of the Whole Legiſlature, before it can be a publick Good. And without the 
Lacton of Supreme Authority, All that will be obtained is perhaps this, that 
3 ſme Parts of the Nation may be the Morſe for the good Management of Others, 
not imitated; that the Ref? of our Cities and Towns may be the more plagued with 
luconveniencies, becauſe One keeps them off from itſelf; and that Many Pariſhes 
max fare the worſe, for the 1/þo!;ſome and Wiſe Schemes of a very Few. I am 
{ir from pretending to point out an Tnfallible Method of Cure for this Calamity; 
or indeed, Any One Method free from all Oëjeclion. Perhaps, no ſuch can ever 
1 be found. I have heard that it has been propoſed by Some, who have long thought 
E With great Concern of this Evil, That this Affair, and the whole Conduct of it, 
Wight (by a Law made at firſt for a Time only, in order to a Trial,) be put 
no the Hands of One Great and High Offcer, or a Commiſſion in his Stead, veſted 
ih particular Privileges and Honours, to create Reſpect; and with Powers 
| {uiicient for the Ends propoſed ; to receive and manage the Revenue of the Poor- 
dle yearly at this Time collected in our Pariſhes, (and employed to hurt 
aud not to help the Publicb, ) for building Work-houſes, in all proper Places 
ol the Kingdom; for taking up all Idle, Diſorderly Vagrants and Beggars; as 
ell as all truly Helpleſs Indigent Perſons; and in a Word, for contriving, 
3 1 ; 3 regulating, 
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force out, if poſſible, ſome of the Thoughts of Other Perſons upon it, wy 
have any regard to their Country, or their Pofterity; and to excite the Afi. 
ance and Care of Thoſe, without whom no publick good WWork can either be wel 
begun, or ſucceſsfully carried on. And I will venture to fay, in a very poſit 


in the Records of Our Laws, That under the auſpicious Reign of King — 

and under the happy Adminiſtration of 
was made by the Supreme Authority, which brought in a Face of Univerſal In 
duſtry; which reſtored the numerous Hands of the Able Poor, to their ou 
Comfortable Support, and their Country” s Intereft; and provided for th: 
| Diſabled, the Sick, and the Aged, in a regular and certain Way; which effe&. 
ally put an End to all the Ignominious, Frighiful, and Scandalous Appearance 


(what it pretends to be) the In/ffrument of Happineſs ;—That, if this could be ſad, 
and tranſmitted down, Glory would dwell for ever upon the Memory of thit 
Government; and the Nation, whilſt it ſhould remain a Nation, under all tle 


moſt Religious Worſhip, the very Names and Remembrance of thoſe Perſons, who 


had delivered down to them ſuch a State of Publick gens and Pub i 
Honour, 1 am, 
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regulating, diſpoſing, Every Thing neceſſary for ſo great a Good. But, whe. 
ther This will be an Adequate Remedy, or not; no Objection againſt 7: 
or any other particular Scheme, can poſſibly anſwer the Queſtion, Why is nor: E- 


Neighbouring Example ſo far imitated, as is poſſible ; under ſuch Reſtrictions au] f/ 
Alterations, as may accommodate it more, if need be, to our own CH, 
and Cuftoms ? Or, Why is Nothing done, or That which 1s in many Inflanes HY 
worſe than Nothing? Why is not ſome Attempt made, when You cannot 50 * 
your Head out into the Streets, but You are either allarmed with ſuch G. 
jefts as are deteſtable to Humane Eyes, and not fit to be permitted to appear i; WIE 


the Viewof a Cruvilized Nation; or provoked with ſuch Idleneſs, and Wickedneß, 
as well as Importunate Begging, of Strong Men, Nomen, and Childre, Y 
as cannot be ſeen or received with Patience? I ſay, not with Patiene, 5 
whether You conſider the Morals of a Nation; or the Loſs of fo many Hand 
to it; or the Miſery entailed upon it by a Succeſſion of Thoſe, who are 9) 
better than Enemies to One * End of Society, under the Guiſe of Poverty an] 
Diſtreſs. 


My chief Deſign at this Time is only to ſet the Subject on foot; and ty 


7 bo : 


manner, (and with this I will conclude,) That if it could once be written 
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in the Places of publick Concourſe; and in this Inflance, truly made Sci 


poſſible Changes and Viciſſitudes of humane Affairs, would worſhip, with a. 


SIR, 
Your, &c. 
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are granted to this City, which to this Day the Citizens enjoy. 
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EXEXELXELEELEE 
LETTER LXXIX. LONDON Jovknar, March 28, 1724. 


To BRITANNICUS. 
As every thing which nearly touches the Intergſt, and Government, of the City 
of London, is of Importance to the J/ hole Kingdom; I could not forbear to 
requeſt of You, that You will publiſh the following very remarkable Caim of a 
Negative Voice by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of that City, in Proceedings in 
Common Council. By ſuch a Publication, Multitudes may be apprized of the 


Nature and Grounds of it, who will never hear of it otherwiſe but by Common 


Fame, which is ſeldom known to repreſent Things truly. The Account here ſub- 
joined, is formed upon the Report drawn up by a Committee of Aldermen appointed 
for that Purpoſe : which, though done with great Judgement, Clearneſs and Ex- 
afineſs, and now printed; yet cannot, in the Nature of the Thing, come into 
ſo many Hands, as it might be wiſhed to do. This makes me again defire You 
to give the World the following Paper; which, in ſome Parts of it, is a faithful 
verbal Abſtract of that Report; and in others, pretends to nothing more than to 
render it more uſeful, by a plain Remark or Two. I will only add, (what, I 
dare promiſe, will be found true,) “That They alone will be ſurprized at the 
Claim, who will not read the Grounds of it; and that They who do, will be 
much more ſurprized that Ir has not been long ago, and gfe&ually, inſiſted | 
els: 7 N %%% TD 15 
The Firſt Fact, which is a general Foundation of this, and other Antient Rights, 
is, that in the 15th Year of K. Edw. III. a Charter paſſed in Parliament, in like 
manner as the Great Charter of the Liberties of England; when the King by 
Conſent of His Parliament, willing to do the Citizens a Pleaſure, did (amongſt 
other Favours beſtowed upon them by this Charter) for Himſelf and His Heirs, 
Grant and confirm to the Mayor and Aldermen of this City, That if any of the 
« Cuſtoms of the ſaid City, thitherto obtained and uſed, were in any Part diffi- 
« cult or defective, or any thing in the ſame City newly happening, where be- 
« fore there was no Remedy, ſhould need Amendment, The ſaid Mayor and 


I « Aldermen, and their Succeſſors, with the Aſent of the Commonalty of the 
* ſaid City, might (as often as They thought expedient) apply and ordain a fit 


Remedy, agreeable to good Faith and Reaſon, for the common Profit of the 
„Citizens and City, and other Perſons having Recourſe thither.” The Obſer- 
cat:on upon this is, That this Charter confirms the Conſtitution and Government 
of this City, (as hen it was) and, in expreſs Terms, points out the Method of 
acting for the Time to come; as alſo, That it lays the City under the ſtrongeſt 
Obligation to purſue that Method, not only as it became a Law of the Land, by 
being paſſed in Parliament; but that in the Body of it many valuable Privileges 


| But. if We come from General Obſervations to the Particular Point before Us, 
it is very remarkable, That the Negative Voice of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
in making of By-laws in Common Council, was never (as far as appears) called 
In Queſtion, or objected to, until the Time of the unhappy Troubles in the Year 
1044. It was in the Month of January in that Year, that the Commons in 
Common Council diſputed this Right. And four Years aſter this, vis. in the 
Vol. III. 4 D | Year 


RE” Io 
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_ Year 1648, a Bill relating thereto was brought into the Houſe of Commons, 
and on the 28th of February paſſed into an Act, whereby it was (amongſt Other 


things) ordained and enacted by the Commons in Parliament, „That in all Times 
« to come, all things propoſed in Common Council ſhould be fairly debate, put 
« to the Queſtion, voted, and determined, in and by the fame Common Council, 


| „as the major Part of the Members preſent in the ſaid Common Council, houla 
« deſire or think fit; and in every Vote which ſhould paſs, and in the other Pro- 
« ceedings in the ſaid Common Council, neither the Lord Mayor, nor Aldermen, 


(joint or ſeparate) ſhould have any negative or diſtinct Voice, or Vote, other. 
« wiſe than as with and amongſt, and as Part of, the reſt of the Members of the 


* ſaid Common Council, and in the ſame manner as the other Members had. 


« And that the Abſence; or Withdrawing, of the Lord Mayor, or Aldermen, 


c from the ſaid Council, ſhould not ſtop or prejudice the Proceedings of the fad 
Council; but that every Common Council of the City of London, ſhould {i 
* and continue ſo long as the major Part of the Council ſhould think fit; and 


&« ſthould not be diſſolved or adjourned, but by and according to the Order 9: 
« Conſent of the major Part of the ſame Council.” There are Two Remark; 


here ſo obvious, that They cannot be avoided; 1. That it was the A of the 
- Houſe of Commons ALONE, in a Year of the Greateff Diſorder, and under the 
Influence of Arbitrary Force, by which the Lord Mayor and Aldermen were ff 


deprived of their Right to a Negative: and 2. That the taking it away in the 


Terms of that AR, is a very flrong Proof, that they had exerciſed and enjoyed it 
to that Time; or elſe the making ſuch an Act had been vain and unneceſſary, 
Theſe Two Obſervations are of themſelves ſufficient to eſtabliſh the Point in de. 
| bate, unleſs a Demonſtration of no ſuch Right could be given from Facts and Re. 

cords of former Times. And that This is not at all pretended, will appear from 
what follows, in thoſe Years after the Reftoration, when This Queſtion came to 

be conſidered a little by the Court of Aldermen and nn Council, Them- 

; ſelves. 


The next . ae was in the Vear 1 674, when 5 Pas 


thinking it a Hardſhip on the City, that the Aldermen lived out of Town, would 
have paſſed a Law, with ſevere Penalties, upon ſuch of the Aldermen as ſhould 


continue their Reſidence out of the City. This the Aldermen reſented, and 


_ diſſented to the ſame. And on the 15th of November, 1674, the Recorder de- 
clared their Diſſent in Common Council, which the Commons proteſted again, 
and appointed a Committee to ſee what their Power was; yet Nothing was done 
therein by Them, as far as appears: the reaſon of which could be no other, but 
that, upon Enquiry, They found their own Cauſe without all Foundation, But, 
on the contrary, Something was done by Thoſe who claimed this Negative, For, 
on the 5th of December, 1676, there are found entered in the Repertory of the 
Court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen, by Order of that Court, the Opinions of 
Sir William Jones, Sir Francis Pemberton, Sir John Maynard, Sir Francis Winmns- 
on, and Mr. Steele, touching a Negative Voice claimed by the Lord Mayor aud 
Aldermen in Common Council ; who ALL of them, (except Mr. Steele) gare 


their Opinions, That the Lord Mayor and Aldermen had a Negative Voice in 
making of Laws and Ordinances in Common Council. And on the 21ſt of 


February, 1677, we find alſo entered in the Repertory of the ſaid Court, tht 


Opinions of Sir William Dolben, (the then Recorder) and Sir George Fefert)" 
(the then Common Serjeant) upon the ſame Queſtion; and They concurred with 


the reſt of the Lawyers, in Oppoſition to Mr. Steele, 


_—_— 
int . 
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And as to Mr. Steele, ſurely no Perſon living can believe him to have been 
\nbiafſed, and to have given his Opinion upon this Point without Prejudice, 
when it is well known, that (from the Confidence they repoſed in him) he was 
BS by the Commiſſioners for the Tryal of the King, choſen to be Attorney General, 
ana (with others) to draw up and manage the Charge againſt him : And that he 
$ was alſo choſen Recorder of this City itſelf, not by a Regular Free Choice, but 
br Virtue of an Ordinance of the Houſe of Commons only, ſome ſhort Time after 
dlat this Right of the Mayor and Aldermen had been illegally aboliſhed by an 
W 0:dinance of the ſame Houſe, moſt probably by his Advice, of which this ſeems 
d have been the Reward. So that here is a Concurrence in Opinion of the Greateſt 
Lawyers of Thoſe Days: and the Oppoſition only of One, under ſuch Circum- 
W ances, as to make this /ingle Oppoſition itſelf an Argument for it, rather than 
W ,cainf it. And to the Judgement of theſe Great Men nothing can be added but 
J That though They reaſon excellently well upon the Charter granted by 
Y Edward the Third, as ſuppoſing it to be a Charter ſolely granted by the King's 
W prerogative, their Reaſonings would have taken yet a ſtronger Turn, if it had 
Y been obſerved by them, that this Charter was granted in Parliament. NT 
L After this Proceeding of the Mayor and Aldermen, and the Anſwers given by 
Wee Eminent Lawyers, it is of the higheſt Importance, and will give the finiſh- 
ng Stroke to the Whole, to obſerve, What was the Opinion of the Commons 
W « themſelves after this Tranſaction, and in what Manner They recognized this 
. Right of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen.” In the Year 1683, a Committee 
of Common Council was appointed to inſpect the Acts, and other Proceedings 
entered in their Journals in the Times of Uſurpation, or at any Time before or 
ſduce, that might be fit to be explained or repealed. And the ſaid Committee did 
don the 6th of June, in the ſame Year, make a Report, in which They ſet forth; 
chat + They had peruſed and examined the Journals of this Court in the Times 
of the late Rebellion; wherein They found, not only many Innovations and 
rregularilies brought into THIS COURT, and the Government of this City; 
E « hut alſo moſt pernicious and abominable Proceedings in abetting and carrying 
on thoſe wicked and unnatural Diviſions, then raiſed in the Kingdom, and 
E « ſerving the Uſurpation of thoſe Times. All or moſt of which (They perſwade 
„ themſelves) could never have had Place in this Court, had not Violence been 
offered to the Government of this City, the Lord Mayor been arreſted and 
e impriſoned, divers Loyal Aldermen and Commoners, ſome impriſoned, others 
„ difplaced, and all Loyal Citizens generally diſcountenanced and diſcouraged 
and others of factious, unquiet and turbulent Spirits, got themſelves into the 
Common Council, and made up the greater Number therein. All which 
% Acts and Proceedings, ſtill remaining in the Books as the Acts and Proceed- 
ings of this Court, and never having been particularly diſclaimed and repealed 
by any Vote or Act of this Court, They thought it very fitting that the ſame, 
| aud all other like diſloyal and irregular Proceedings, ſhould by an expreſs AQ. 
of this Court, be renounced, repealed, and made abſolutely null and void.““ 


s | [Then follow many particular Acts and Orders propoſed to be repealed, even with 
a | Aborrence and Deteftation : and among them, ] « Orders and Reſolutions touch- 
ul ing the calling and manageing of Common Councils, 24 January 1644. And 
i * 24 April 1645, a Difference between the Mayor and Aldermen, and Commons, 
th touching the Mayor and Aldermen's Right of a Negative Voice, propoſed to 
be determined by the Parliament, and Order to ſuſpend their Right in the mean 
1 © Time, Reference touching a Petition to the Common Council, for a Common 


Hall, and a Declaration afterwards, That it is in the Power of the Common 
EI ets ene 
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Council to aflemble the Common Hall, 1 and 3 June 1648.— Upon a Petition 


. ed; and put a Commoner in the Chair, and then voted the faid Petition, and 


« it, by virtue of an Ordinance of Parliament, 14 and 17 June 1650.—Queg;,, 
put after the Lord Mayor and Aldermen were gone out of the Common Con. 
„ cil, 26 Sept. 1650.—Order that the Lord Mayor and Aldermen withdraw on 
of the Common Council, and the Commons turned into a Grand Committee, 
3 Dec. 1651.—Common Councils held without the Lord Mayor, or continu 


Common Council held without the Lord Mayor, and Lord Tjich4,y,, 
* voted into the Chair, 21 Sept. 1659.” —And then the ſaid Report proceed; i 
| theſe Words, (vix.) „ All which Particulars aforeſaid, being highly diſloyal, 8 

* favouring of the Faction and Uſurpation of thoſe unhappy Times, are fit, by 
Act of this Court, to be diſclaimed, revoked, abrogated, and repealed, to al 
de Intents and Purpoſes whatſoever. Which, as it will demonſtrate the Loyaly | 
d and good Affections of the preſent Members of this Court to His Majeſty and 


4 like pernicious and deſtructive Principles and Practices; and will alſo expreß 
their diſlike of all Factious Innovation in the Uſages and Conſtitutions of thi 
4 City; ſo will it prevent any ill Uſe that may be made in Time to come of th 
. ſaid irregular Actions. „„ „ MOLE 1 
And we have alſo ſeen ſeveral Entries in the Journals of this Court, tha 


d even, in the worſt of Times; as for Inſtance, 14 March 1641, upon twy 
4 Petitions brought into Common Council by a Committee, to be preſented to 

« the Parliament, they were read, but not voted, becauſe the Mayor's Lic 
_ « Tenens, and the major part of the Aldermen thought fit 7 adviſe of the ſam: 


* That they had a Negative Voice in Common Council, by Antient Cuſtom, an! 
* Charters of this City. And we have alſo ſeen the Opinions of diverſe learne! 

„ Council, heretofore given to the Court of Aldermen, under their Hands (u 
The preſent Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton, Sir William Dolben, Serjeant Mg. 
« yard, Sir William Jones, Sir George Feffereys, and Sir Francis Winnington, Ti 


pound, to take away all Diſputes in this Matter for the Time to co 
_ « that the ſame may have the Approbation and Concurrence of this Honout 


and confirmed in the Words following, viz. + After Reading of which Nerd 


« prepared to the Parliament for Juſtice againſt all Capital Actors, from the 
« higheſt to the loweſt, in the War againſt the Parliament, brought into Common 
« Council; and on the Lord Mayor's Refuſal to put it to the Queſtion, and he 
& with the Aldermen and Officers, at laſt withdrawing, the Commons conti. 


8 9 e 
9 
* = 2 . 
** 


& ordered it to be preſented, in the Name of the Commons in Common 
« Council aſſembled, with a Narrative of that Day's Proceedings and 1 
« Ordinance thereupon, ſhortly after made, by the Houſe of Commons, touch. 
« ing the calling and holding of Common Councils, 13 January 164g _ 
% William Steele choſen Recorder by Common Council, by virtue of an Ag 4 
« the Houſe of Commons, 3 Fuly 1649,—Narrative touching Common Coun. 
4 cils held without Lord Mayor's Directions, and held after his Departure from 


«« after his going out, 7 and 14 Dec. 1652; 14 and 15 June, and 24 OF. 1633. 


« the eſtabliſhed Government, and vindicate them from all Imputation of tie 


« the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, in Matters here propounded, have taken Ti 
&« to adviſe and conſider thereof, and to others have declared their Diſent, ad 


« And 24 January 1644, It was declared by the Lord-Mayor and Aldermes, 


« the Lord Mayor and Aldermen have a Negative Voice in making Laus al 
« Orders, and admitting of Officers, in Common Council. We humbly po 


« able Court.” Ro 
Which Report, was the ſame Day, by Act of Common Council, agree t 


"66ers 


can be defired ? I am, 
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« here openly in this Court, the ſame was by this Court, in the ſeveral Parti- 


lars thereof, well approved of, agreed to, and confirmed; and it is Enacted, 


« by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, in this Common Council | 
« aflembled, That all the ſeveral Acts, Orders, and Proceedings therein pro- 
66 pounded, to be diſclaimed and repealed, be repealed and made void: And they, 
« and every of them, are by Authority of this Court, diſclaimed, repealed, and 
« made null and void.” | N 

The plain and Summary State of the Caſe is this: 1. That there was Hereto- 
fore a very ancient uninterrupted Uſe of this Right to a Negative, 2. That it 
was fe brought into Queſtion in the Times of Greateſt Confuſion, and Illegal 
Pater. 3. That it was violently taken away from the Mayor and Aldermen by 
an At of the Houſe of Commons only, and for the particular Ends and Views 
of Thoſe then in Power. 4. That this itſelf was a Proof of the foregoing Exer- 
ciſe of ſuch a Right, 5. That, after the Reſtoration, this Right was again claimed 
by the Mayor and Aldermen. 6. That the Be Lawyers then in the Kingdom, 
thought the Claim juſt beyond all diſpute. 7. That the One Lawyer who was of 
+ contrary Opinion, was in Intereſt and Reputation concerned to be ſo. And, 
$. That not only the Mayor and Aldermen claimed it, and the Lawyers judged it 
ſo to be; but the Commons of the City Themſelves, after Examination of the 
Point, did, in ect, aſſert it, and acquieſce in it. And what fronger Evidence 


[41]; 
| Your, &c. 1 
- A. B. 
P. §. There are annexed to the Report, the Opinions of the Lawyers, now 
mentioned, in their o Words: but theſe are too long to be here added. 


Wig aging tag K 


LETTER LXXX. LON BON JourNAL, April 4, 1724. 
THERE are Seaſons, in which all Political and Worldly Confiderations juſtly 
yield their Place to Thoſe of a higher Nature: and though there may be 
dme Perſons, who out of I/orldly-mindedneſs, and Others, who out of a peculiar 
Religious Opinion, may be averſe to the publick Determination of Days and 
Times to particular Purpoſes ; Yet there are very few, in the whole Number of 
Thoſe who think at all, who are not upon many Occaſions glad of retiring into 
their own Breaſts, from the Noiſe and Buſtle of a Buſy and Impertinent World; 


| and of entertaining Themſelves with Thoughts of Another ſort, and Another 
| Tendency, Whoever therefore, He is, who makes Truth his Province; and 


takes upon Him, in any publick Manner, to inſtruct or inform Mankind, has a 
Right, (or rather, I may ſay, a Duty,) upon all proper Occaſions, to pay a Re- 
gard to the higheft and moſt Important of all Truths, as well as to Thoſe of a ſub- 
ordinate and ſecondary Nature. And accordingly I, who would williogly, in 
Every Inſtance, do ſome ſmall Service to All, even amidſt the unſpeakable 


| Paricly of their numerous and inconſiſtent Opinions, cannot but think it proper 
do offer a Leſon now and then, upon what is of Equal Moment to Them All, 


and ot infinite Concern to Every Chriſtian amongſt Us. If Any ſhall think other- 
wile, and judge This to be a frivolous and unneceſſary Dzgreſſion, or an Interrup- 
ton to more f, Subjects; let them know, I write not now for Them; but 

Vor. III FF 


; 

| 

l 
| 
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for Thoſe of Another ſort, who cannot perſwade Themſelves that 7his Mar; i 


their All; and who have Souls large enough to graſp at Something that is By; ter, 


than what is truly good for little, or nothing. 

All Chriftians (conſidered as ſuch, ) have no Pretence to the Happineſs expege, 
by Chriſtians, but by believing in Jeſus Chriſt. The One Point of the higheſt 
Conſequence to All who profeſs to do ſo is, The Sufficiency of the Rea! Ground; 
and Reaſons of this Belief: and this is the Point which I have now in vicw. 


The proper Seaſon of ſtating and defending Theſe Grounds, is the Seaſon, When 


They have been publickly handled in a Manner which ſeems to demand it: and 
This Circumſtance will make what I have now to offer, appear ſeaſonable to All. 


and if the Toprck I ſhall chiefly go upon, may ſtill prove more agreeable to Same 
by appearing more ſeaſonable at this ſolemn Time, than at any Other; the honck 


End I propoſe, will, I hope, be yet better anſwered, upon this Account, 
The fe Point, in order of nature, is, The true Foundation of the Faith of; 


Chriſtian, or of his believing Jeſus to have been ſent into the World by 65% 
And aſſure Vourſelves, Vou muſt not ſearch for This, in any of the Writing 
of Thoſe who are Enemies to this B Belief ; who, as far as I ever yet ſaw, are 
much more diſpoſed to entertain You with Pleaſantry upon the Weakneſſes and 


Abſurdities of Men; than to enter into the plain Truth of the Matter. And, leſt 


1 ſhould be thought partial, I will on the other Side acknowledge, that it is ng 
more to be taken upon Truft from Any of Its greateff Friends of later Ages 
The Nature of the Thing ſpeaks. It muſt be Something, that lies open and 
plain to Al] who are equally concerned; Something, which was fixed at the very 
Beginning, and not now to be deviſed ; Something, which was made the Univer. 
ſal Baſis and Argument of Belief, by the very firſt Preachers; and declared by 
Them, fo to be. In ſhort, It muſt be Something, upon which that Belief 80 
depends, as to ſtand with it, and to fall without it. And this, if T may be par- 
doned the Poſitiveneſs of the Word, I affirm to be the One only ſingle Fu of 
the Reſurrection of Chriſt from the dead. For it is very evident, that, if this 


. ſingle Fact be well-grounded, and tranſmitted down to Us with the Marks of 


_ Truth upon it; then, and in ſuch Caſe, Our Behef ſtands firm and unſhaken, 
notwithſtanding that We may not be able to account for All or Any of thof 
Difficulties, which may ariſe upon other Appearances, through the whole Series of 
the Bible; if They be ſuch as do not at all affect this Great Point. And it is 2 


evident, on the other Side, If this One Fact be not true, or not proved by cre- 


dible Authority ſo to be; hen, and in ſuch Caſe, the Belief of a Chriſtian, as 
ſuch, falls with it: even though all other Incidental Queſtions and Points of De- 
bate, from the Creation to the Death of Cr iſt, ſhould be ä ever 1 favour- 
able to his Pretenſions. 


1 am convinced of the Juſtice and knvparigncs of what I have now 101 
down, from Two Reaſons, The One is an Argument à priori; and, as it i 


founded upon thoſe natural Notions of God and his Attributes, which are pre- 
fuppoſed as fundamental Truths, before You can fo much as begin to argue about 


any Revelation at all, is to Me of unanſwerable Force: viz. That God is Fu 
and Equitable; and, being ſuppoſed to require of Al who have the Goſpe! of 


Chriſt fairly propoſed to Them, that They believe it, and embrace it, muſt tt 
ſuppoſed to furmſh an Argument for this Belief, which may, in equal Circum: 
ſtances, be equally plain and open to the Capacity of All conſidering Perſon of 


Common Senſe: and Nothing can better anſwer to ſuch a Deſcription, in a Cul, 
to which G Hiraſelf i is ſuppoſed to ſet his Seal, than this One wondetl 


Event. ER 
The 
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The Other Reaſon, 1s an Argument a pgfteriori, That whoever will look ſeri- 
ouſly into the Preachings of the Immediate Followers of Chrift, (thoſe Preachings 
| mean, which did not begin till after his Death,) will find good Reaſon to 
believe, and, till he is miſled by Prejudice, will not forbear to believe; that tho 
ff Preachers of Chriſt relied upon This Fact; upon This Chiefly ; upon This Only, 
as the Final ſufficient Argument of Conviction to all Unbelievers; and, I believe 1 
may ſay, the Sole Argument to the Great Body of them. I do not ſay, They 
mentioned no Other. I know the contrary, and the juſt Reaſons of the contrary. 
They were in many Places to diſpute with the Je, who had a Sacred Book 
already in their Hands; and had made uſe of it, to form Prejudices to Themſelves 


vb 
"3 * 
1 
3 
we 
2 


be oppoſed, and convinced of Error, out of their own Writings. But this was, 
| as it were, an Incidental Intermediate Affair, ariſing from their particular Circum- 
ſtances. But even to Them, the Reſurrection was the Final Reſort. Without This, 
No Conviction from a/ former Prophecies united, could reach Them; but with 
This, No Contradiction from any Paſſages, underſtood in their own peculiar Way, 


| the Great Body of Unbelievers, the Argument to Repentance was, That God would 


Jeſus Chriſt; and the Demonſtration of This is placed, in That He raiſed him fron 
be dad. And when They write to a mixed Body of Diſciples, or Profeſſors of the 
Goſpel, They rely upon This, That their great Maſter is declared, or demonſtrated, 
or defined, to be the Son of God, (or to be what He profeſſed Himſelf to be,) by 
his Reſurrection from the Dead: and St. Paul, in particular, very expreſly, that 


| then is your Faith (in Chriſt) vain. But if Chr#ft be truly riſen, then is it well 
| founded; and This without any ab/olutely-neceſſary View to Other Matters: which 
| yet may become afterwards, and very deſervedly, Subjects of ſerious Enquiry 


Hitory of their Preaching, and the whole Tenor of their Writings. 


ftim; though no very long One: and therefore, will beg the Reader's Patience 
| for Another Paper; in which I have no Doubt to prove the Affirmative of this 


Capacities of Thoſe who are concerned in it. In the mean while, I will add only 
a Word or two. | 5 5 | | . 5 
have always ſo judged it, that, in Protefant and Free Countries, where (to the 
great and apparent Intereſt of true Religion) All Men of Common Senſe are en- 
couraged and invited to think, and try, and examine, in the SHirit of Seriouſ- 


gion and reaſonable Devotion, ſo much complained of by good Men, ariſes 
from the Real Want of Belief in the great Body of profeſt Chriſtians; Some of 
whom know this to be the Caſe; but Many of whom, by never looking into 
| Themſelves, ſeem not to ſuſpe& what their own Hate truly is. All of them, 
through Careleſſneſs and Inattention, lie perpetually open, and unguarded, to the 


vicious Inclinations, have taken Place in the Heart before hand. Men even of 
"ry good common Underſtandings cannot attend to long and nice Deductions 


againſt Our Bleſſed Lord. It was highly reaſonable that ſuch Diſputants ſhould 


| could avail Them. But when the Apgſtles preached to the Heathens, who were 


judge the World; and the Argument of This was, That He had declared fo by 


| All their Hope and Faith depends upon this One Point. If Chriſt be not riſen, 


| amongſt Believers. I need not cite particular Places of the New Tęſament, to 
| prove what appears in the ſame Light, upon the ſame Occaſions, throughout the 


The next and great Point to us, is, Whether the Belief of ibis ſingle Fa#t be 


not æve / l ſounded. I would not willingly be confined in ſo important a Diſqui- 


Leia, by ſuch Moral Evidence, as is a ſufficient Ground for a firm Belief, and 
a Conduct in Practice agreeable to that Belief; and in a manner ſuitable to the 


| «ſs, and the Love of Truth; that in ſuch Countries, I ſay, the Decay of Re- 


Attacks of Infidelity ; and theſe, the eaſier to make Impreſſion, if worldly Views, or 


— 
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their Belief in Chriſt, and the Outward Defence of it againſt All Attacks, And 
in This, All are concerned. There may be Many, even Infinite Points, upon 


employ their Thoughts, or their Pens, to the Entertainment and Inſtruction of 
read Man, and Another, for the Unlearned ; there is not One ſort of Condition; 
of Eternal Salvation for One ſort of Chriſtians, and Another for Another; there ig 
not One Faith for One Man, required as of Neceſſity to the being a Chriſian, 
and Another for his Neighbour ; nor One Argument of Belief for the Uncommm 


how comfortleſs would the Condition of Chriſtians be; unleſs an exact Standard 
could be found out, to meaſure and fix that Difference, upon which ſo much 


and a Comfort which He ought never to be robbed of, That, as He might in 
| Reaſon hope, ſo in the Diſpoſitions of Providence He finds it, That his Obliza. 


Reaſonableneſs of That reſts upon the Evidence for One main Fabi; which (381 


T1 ff g lity in Speculation, | or Wickedneſs | in P r actice. 
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fall to the Ground; and h it, It muſt ſtand. The Strength of this Aſertim 


: Himſelf, before his Death, foretold ; and this, in ſuch a manner, as in Effect to 


of Arguments; nor extricate Themſelves out of the Mazes, into which the many 
and various Debates amongſt the Learned may ſometimes carry them, and t,, 
often leave them. My Defign (I own it freely) has been to find out, (what Rez. 
ſon bad me hope muſt appear) ſome One plain Reſort for honeſt and well-gir. 
poſed Perſons of Common Senſe; in which They may find the Inward Support of 


2 ͤ ee EE nt, | 


which Men of Stupendous Learning, Immenſe Reading, and Great Leiſure, may 


All who have Time to look into them. But give Me leave to ſay, There 1 
not One Religion, as of indiſpenſable Obligation, for the Learned, or the well. 


Capacity, and Another for the Common. And indeed, if this were otherwiſe, 
depends? No. It will be the Happineſs and Support of every thinking Chrifian, 


tion to believe in Chrift is put upon the Reaſonableneſs of doing fo; and that the | 


ſhall ſhew) He may readily and ſucceſsfully apply againſt A the Attempts of 


BRITANNICUS, 


I AM endeavouring to point out to Criſtians ſome One Point, which may be 
+ of the greateſt Uſe to Them, as a Short and Certain Preſervative againſt the 
| Attempts of Unbelievers : And I have ſaid, that the ſingle Fact of the Reſurretin 

of Chriſt from the Dead, is That One Point; becauſe the Belief of a Chriſtian in 
_ Chriſt does SO depend upon This, that, without the Truth of this Fact, It mult 


relies upon Two Points. One is, the Nature of the Pa# itſelf ; which is of that | 
exalted fort, and ſo peculiarly belonging to God, conſidered as the Maker and Gi. 
vernour of the World; or as the Diſpoſer of the Life and Death of Intellgen 
Agents; (which is One of the hjgheft Acts of Government ;) That it cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be a Matter put into the Power of any other Being ; or fo put into 
the Power of any Other, as ever to be exerciſed without the expreſs Will of the 
| Supreme Governour. The Other Point is, That it was the Fact, which Chr} 


put all his Pretenſions upon it. And theſe Two Obſervations will bring this fingi 
Fact under the Deſcription J have now given of it; and diſtinguiſh the Argun! 
drawn from This, from all Other Arguments, though tending to the ſame End: 

which I will now, to prevent all Miſconſtruction, explain a little farther. 
As to the Wonderful Works, performed by Chriſt, in the Courſe of his Preaching: 
Before his Death; there is no doubt, but that They were fully ſufficient to turn _ 
2005 | ”—— | | vo 
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Fyes and Expectations of the Jeros upon Him; and much more ſo, to make their 
AP /ment of [lim utterly mexcuſable. But there can be no doubt likewiſe, that, 
© This ſingle Fact of his Reſurrection had not afterwards come to pals, according 
1 Prediction; the Want of this One Evidence would have juſtified all 
2 65 future Infidelity ; and have made the Scene that had appeared before, to have 
= {cd for little more than an Unaccountable Scene of Deluſion, Again, As to his 
; Holy Life, and Pure Doctrine; the Evidence taken from Theſe is of this negative 
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YU © That if Theſe had been abſent, or if the Contrary had been true, No Proof 
4 4 10 have been ſufficient for his Reception, under the Great Character He 
Y py med. A Good Life, and a Dodirine in no reſpe&t unworthy of God, but in 
I 1 Particulars agreeable to the Maxims of Uncorrupted Morality, may and will 
Wore 8 Perſon, capabie (if K may fo lay). of being ſent by Go83 or, in theſt Res 
W (cs, ſuch an One, as that He might be ſent by God ; but will not at all prove 
YH 3 other more important Point, « That This Perſon is actually ſent into the 
Word by God.“ And the Reaſon is, becauſe it is in itſelf far from being 
| 5 poſſible, That a ſerious Man, of an excellent reaſoning Faculty, under the 
common Direction of Almighty God, may lead a Lite unreproachable in the 
Lt, es of Men; and may teach a Dodlrine which They cannot demonſtrate to be 
it all unworthy of God; and yet may not be ſent into the World, or particularly 
© :ppointed by the expreſs Deſignation of God Himſelf, in ſuch manner, as that Al}. 
| ould be authentically obliged to hear and follow Him. Some publick, uncom- 
mon, external Token of Approbation muſt be expected to this Purpoſe : and This 
| is what we are now ſeeking after, Nay, if I may go a Step farther back, Sup- 
| poſing the Perſon who profeſſes Himſelf to be the Prince, Teacher, or Prophet, 
| long ago pointed out in the ſacred Books of the Jews, does in all appearance 
fulfill and come up to thoſe antient Deſcriptions, and in ſuch a manner, as in 
ler Particulars to leave no room for juſt Exception; and yet entirely fails in 
| fulfilling One Great and remarkable Prediction, upon which He always declared | 
| Himſelf to rely; This Failure alone muſt take off the Force of All other Ap- 
fearances, and juſtify all Men in accounting for Them, in ſome other Manner 
| than They did before. Ss, 0 „ . 
But now, let us turn the Suppoſition, and ſee what an Extended and Compre- 
henfive Effect the Truth of this ſingle Fact will have, even with reſpect to the 
W Particulars mentioned. Whoever conſiders the raiſing of Chrift from the dead, 
either as an Act of Aupendous Power ; or as an Act of Providence, in a peculiar 
manner belonging to the Sovereign Government of the Univerſe; or as an Event, 
foretold, and appealed to, by Himſelf; will find it, in ſome Senſe, to comprehend 
All other Evidences within it. And under theſe Views; (which ought always to 
be kept in Mind;) 1. If God raiſed Chrift from the Dead; This will prove the 
Reality of Many paſt wonderful Works, whatever they were, or whether A de. 
lirered down to Us, or not; to which He certainly appealed, in the Courſe of 
bis Minfiry ; and upon the Strength of which He demanded the preſent Atten- 
n of Thoſe who heard him. 2. If God raiſed Chriſt from the Dead; This 
ſng'e Fact will prove that He was, what He profeſt Himſelf to be, that Great 
Feſſen antiently promiſed and deſcribed to the eus; and conſequently, that 
He truly fulfilled a// thoſe Prediftions, which were really and certainly Prophecies 
concerning that Perſon whoſe Character He took upon Him; and this, whether 
Ve, at this great Diſtance, can judge, or not, of Every One of thoſe Paſſages, 
which are come down to Us, under that Notion. 3. Again, If it be found true, 
that Gad raiſed Chriſt from the Dead; This will prove that, during his Miniſtry, 


and Converſation before his Death, He neither did, nor profeſt, nor tau 
Vol. III. mem 5 
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ght any 
thing, 


le aflumed to Himſclf. And the Reaſon of Al! this is plainly, Becauſe i: ; 


Supreme Governour of the World, ſhould either decree, or permit, a 7. eftimony or 
Evidence of ſo high a Nature, to be given to any Per/on; who had taken upon 


that Character, in a manner contradictory to the Nature and Perfections both q 
of Diſlike and Diſapprobation upon Him, ſufficient to deſtroy that Authoriy 


| utterly repugnant to the Nature of God, to conſent to ſuch a Deceit, or ſuch 
Dꝛijſtraction, as a Procedure of this ſort muſt create to his Intelligent Creatures: ad 


5 Effect, with regard to Evidence, which the Abſence of this great Event, upon ts 

 Suppoſition, and the Preſence of it, upon Another, mult have; in order to juſti 
Myſelf in putting ſo much upon This ſingle Fact, as I till think it juſt and right 

to do. = 35 . | | | | 


the Reſurrection of Chrift from the Dead. And this Credibility does not depend 


to all Common Underſtandings, which deſerve that Name. It is a Fa# poſtich 
atteſted, at the very ft and only proper Time, by ſuch Wiingſſes, as declared They 
ſaw Him with their Eyes; and touched Him with their Hands; and converſed 
with Him by Diſcourſe, at ſeveral Times, and upon ſeveral Occaſions, after hi 
Crucifixion, and being laid in his Grave: and Theſe ſuch, as had ſtrong Induce. 
ments from without, as well as preconceived Notions within, ſufficient to incly 
Them, at leaſt, rather againft than for the Truth of it. It was a Fact, ſo ſtrongly 
believed by Thoſe who thus at firſt atteſted it, that upon I alone, They alter 
their whole Scheme of Notions and Practices. And theſe two Things are & 
ceedingly obſervable, that It was an Event They were not led raſhly to beliet 
by any ſtrong Prepoſſeſſion; but were at leaſt uncertain, and diffident about it; 
and ſome of them very averſe from any Notion of it: And the Conſequence if 


tions, from preſent to future; from the Flattery of Worldly Grandeur, to the 
thus changed their Hearts, and their Conduct: and upon the Strength of #6 
Time when all proper Enquiry might have been made, Multitudes of Enemis 
to Chrift were brought over to the ſame Belief in Him. Of Theſe, many we 
be content to part with All their Views in this World, without an Enquiry int 


: the Truth of this fingle Fact, which alone was to make ſuch a Change in thi 
Minde, Bodies, and Eftates. It is a Fact, (and This is a very material Conſidei. 


and Cunning, ſufficient for the Purpoſe. But how did They make uſe of them: 
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thing, but what was agreeable to the Nature and Will of that God, whoſe Aut bor 


utterly irreconcileable to thoſe Notions of the Divine Attributes, which are 1, 
govern all our Enquiries; and therefore, utterly impoſſible to conceive, That th. 
Him a falſe Character in the Name of God; or who had lived land taught unde; 
God and Man: unleſs at the ſame time it appears, That He had put any Mark; 


which a Reęſurrection from the Dead muſt unavoidably derive to Him, ft l 


conſequently, It cannot be ſuppoſed. I have ſaid thus much concerning the 


The remaining Important Point is, The Credibility of this One ſingle Fan, df 


upon a Chain of Nice Reaſoning ; but upon a very few plain Obſervations, ſuite 


it was, a Total immediate Change of the Nature of all their Hopes and Exped. 
certain View of all Worldly Calamities. It is upon this Fact, I ſay, that They 
Fact, and on Account of their Tgfimony to it, They actually ſuffered all Temps 
ral Evil, and Death itſelf, Again, Upon this Fact, fo reported and atteſted, u 


undoubtedly Perſons of Senſe and Conſideration ; and could not be ſuppoledto 


tion,) which the Firſt Enemies of Thoſe who atteſted it, oppoſed and contradided 
in a manner which ſeems greatly to confirm it. Theſe Fir Enemies were mok 
of all qualified to ruine the Credit of the Relation. They had Power, Mai, 


They never pretended to diſprove the Fag, either by alledging that the Perlol 
had never been truly dead, and had now eſcaped, and was /jving in ſome oll 


= 
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Part of the Country ; or by diſcovering his dead Body diſlodged from the Sp 
chre, and removed to ſome other diſtant Place. They contented themſelves 
with repreſenting it as a mere wwlful Theft and Cheat of his Diſciples ; (which is a 


Suppoſition ſo ſenſeleſs, that Modern Refined Infidelity will not accept of its Afliſt- 


ance ;) but They did nothing which could ſhew the Truth of what They as 


fooliſhly as wickedly aſſerted. If it be ſaid, that No Enemy ever allowed the 


Fault to be true; the Reaſon is, becauſe Whoever was convinced of the Fa, 
immediately ceaſed to be an Enemy, and became a Belrever in Chrift: and becom- 
ing a Friend, His Teſtimony then is unjuſtly repreſented as the Te/timony of a 


' biaſed Friend, or prejudiced Perſon ; whereas his Teftimony is in truth the 


Teſtimony of One, who entered into the Enquiry as an Enemy, and who 
had continued an Enemy, even out of Worldly Intereſt, unleſs He had 
been convinced of the Truth of this One Fact. And this is a 7. eflimony of 


IWVeight ; far different from the Te mony of Thoſe, who are to get 

E or increaſe Riches and Honours, by coming into the Belief of à Fact, or by adher- 
W ing to a particular Sect of Men. And agreeably to all this, Upon the Strength 
of this One Fad, the Church, or Number of Chriſtians, was firſt gathered, and 


afterwards enlarged, long before the Intereſts of this Morld could unite together 


= ſuch a Multitude of Perſons of different Ages, Sexes, Countries, Educations, 


Cuſtoms, and Notions ; who muſt A be ſuppoſed Madmen or Idiots, if They 


came over from a State of Quiet and Security, to the moſt deſpiſed and perſecuted 
Profeſſion under Heaven, without a competent Satisfaction in the main Fact 


which ſupported it. + Cr e 
There are but Two poſſible Suppoſitions, to account for This Procedure in the 


| Fi Preachers of the Reſurrection, ſuppoſing the Fact not to be True. And if 
b;th theſe are groundleſs, it will remain that the Fact was True. The One is, the 


Suppoſition of a Voluntary Wicked Cheat or Impgſture: and the Other, the Sup- 


* poſition of Enthuſiaſin, or a fg as Heat of Brain, and Strength of Imagina- 


ton, In judging of Both theſe, We can proceed by no Rule, but what we take 
from the Workings of Humane Nature, in all like or parallel Caſes. As to a 
Voluntary and Deſigned Cheat, the Modern Unbelievers themſelves will not, and do 
not, put their Cauſe upon Yat; becauſe it is too hard, even for their Faith, 


(which, in heir own Cauſe, has been often obſerved to be as ſtrong and enter- 
prizing, as That which They would ſtyle Bigotry in Others,) to imagine a Set of 


Men inventing and relating a Fact, which They knew Not 10 be true, in order to 
make Themſelves the moſt unhappy of Men here; and this in Circumſtances, 


in which nothing could ſupport Them, but the Truth or Firm Belief of this very 
Facl, or ſomething equivalent to it. And as to Enthuſiaſm ; or Heat of Imagi- 

nation; It never was known to produce ſuch an Effect in Many at the ſame 
Time; and to continue it to Many more, from Day to Day; (unlets in Caſes, 


to which a ſtrong previous Fancy, Belief and Prepoſſeſſion, or a diſordered Habit 
of Body, irreſiſtibly lead ;) or to dwell long upon a plain open Fact, capable of 


being examined, and ſearched into, by all around them; who all firſt come to it 


as Enemies, and are to be changed into Friends, no farther than They find Evi- 
dence for this Fact. Enthuſiaſm is well known to delight more in Speculation and 
Notion; in Rants of Fancy; in terrible or pleaſing Predictions; than in appealing 
to ſome One plain paſt Fact. And We have ſcen, in our own Days, when It 
once attempted to appeal to a Fact; (like That in the preſent Caſe ) It was a 
Fact not paſt, but 1 come; and all the Men of heated expecting Imaginations 


gathered together, in full Faith, could not ſo much as influence heir own Senſes 


into the Deceit ; much leis, if They had been deceived Themſelves, could 
| | CLAS AE ; They 
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They have been able to have perſwaded a World of Enquirers, into the Belief of 
a Fact, which They could not ſufficiently make out. For I muſt obſerve this 
Abſurdity in the preſent Suppoſition, That if Enthufiaſm, or Maaneſs, be the 
whole Ground of the Fact before Us; it will follow, Not only that the 6:6 
Diſciples were Enthufiafts 3 but that All who followed, and enquired into this 
Fadi, at the firſt proclaiming it; and believed in Chriſt, upon the Truth of it: 
were likewiſe Enthuſiaſts, who had taken no Care to examine into the Try of 
what was the Ground of the Greateſt Change imaginable in Themſelves: and thi; 
a Change exceedingly to their preſent Diſadvantage. And till any Perſon can 
produce, amongſt all the Workings of the Humane Mind, an Inſtance of ſuch an 
Effect of Mere Enthufiaſm, converſant about a pa Matter of Fact only; and not 
only miſleading a Few at firſt, but going on to miſtead Multitudes of Others, into 
a Belief of the ſame Matter of Fact; contrary to all their former Prejudices, and 
_ preſent Intereſts ;—Till this is done, I muſt believe the Imputation of Enthuſiaſn 
as groundleſs, in this Caſe, as That of Wilful Invention and Cheat. „ 
The Application of this 2whole' Argument, againſt the Altempts of Unbeliever,, i; 
ſo plain, as to need very few Words upon it. For, if This fingle Fact be the 
great and ſufficient Support of Belief in Chriſt ; the Reſort in all Caſes, will be 
| eaſy and ſafe, to This One Point. For inſtance, When any Chriſtian finds Himſelf 
attacked by Arguments, drawn from Obſcure Paſſages in the antient ſacred Writ. 
ings, which Learned Men theinſelves cannot ſetle to their mutual Satisfaction; 
or from the Feak and Inconſiſtent Opinions of Many Interpreters; or from the real 
or pretended Uncertainty and Interpolations of Copies, and the Errors of Copyijs; 
or from the ſuppoſed Differences and Difficulties relating to ſome Antient Fas, 
and the Circumflances of them; or any thing of the like fort : He can conſider 
within his own Breaſt, and anſwer to Others, That as He Himſelf is not a Judge 
of ſuch Difficulties; nor able to account for Many of the Appearances which are 
thus thrown in his Way; (which yet Others may be able to do ) fo, It is not 
required of Him, to do it: That theſe Points do not affect the One main Fat of 
Cbriſt's Reſurrection; about which Fact, that He was ſeen and converſed with, 
after his Death, there is no Interpolation, or Obſcurity, pretended ; but the Tefi- 
mony as to That Fa# is, One, Conſtant, and Uniform; and not depending upon 
any One, or a few Paſſages in any One Book, but delivered down fo, by the 
Unanimous Conſent of All in the Firf# Ages of the Goſpel, who turned Chrifian 
upon that Evidence, examined into by Themſelves; and then recommended the 
Same to all Poſterity. And that this being fo, ſuppoſing Himſelf not to be able 
to anſwer all Cavils upon oe Heads, He reſts upon This, „That He, whom 
« God raiſed from the Dead, was the promiſed Meſſiah, as He profeſſed Himfelt 
« to be; was ſent of God, was the Son of God, according to other of his own El- 
« preſſions; and was in all reſpe&s worthy of Credit. Upon This, He is a 
« Chriſtian: and whatever does not deſtroy the Credibility of This, ought not in 
the leaſt to affect, or alter, the Security of his Faith; and that This therefore, 
« js fully ſufficient to put Him above the Attacks of Infidelity, as well as the 
4 Trials He meets with in this World.“ | „„ 
I thought it of the greateſt Conſequence to point out to the Common Body of 
Chriſtians, a plain, ſhort, and eaſy Method of Defenſe, in a Point of the higheſt 
Importance. And I will only add now, to prevent any Miſinterpretation, Tha, 
as the putting ſo much upon this One Point, is doing no more than what the Firſt 
Preachers of this Fact did; ſo, it is ſo far from tending to diſcourage Any Eu 
quiries into Many Other Points, that it muſt have the contrary Effect. Every 
private Unlcarned Man, who believes in CHa, as ſent by God, muſt by T hat be 


induced 
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induced to make the beſt Enquirics He poſhbly can, after All that Chriſt himſelf 
did, and ſaid, and taught; and after every thing that has any relation to Him. 
And as for the Learned Part of the Chriftian World, I am fure, I have faid 
nothing but what will {till leave it to Them, as their great Glory, to enter into 
Every Subject that belongs to their Religion; to endeavour to explain whatever 
is obſcure, and to vindicate whatever is miſtaken and miſrepreſented, in the whole 
Compaſs, and all the Circumſtances of it: Which will always be of excellent Uſe, 
both for the Conviction of Unbelievers, who will lay a Streſs upon what They 


themſeloes think fit; and allo for the farther Satisfaction and Pleaſure of A true 
Believers. 


BRITANNICUS. 
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[ N ſome former Paper, if I remember right, I have made a Dijftin&ion, (and 


it is founded upon a Real and Juſt Difference) between the Right of Com- 


plaining and Finding Fault, in relation to the Conduct of Political Affairs; and 


the Art, or Vice of it. The Former of Theſe is perfectly conſiſtent with, and 
often lows from, a True Genuine Regard to the Happineſs of the Publich. The 


| Laiter betrays itſelf evidently to be the Reſult of a Setled Determined Reſolution 


of Uneaſineſs; either by the Points upon which it builds its Complaints; or by 
the Manner in which They are vented ; or (as the Caſe generally is) by Both. I 
know of no plainer, or more remarkable, Inſtance to produce of This Latter, than 
the Treatment given, in Converſations without Doors, to a Clauſe relating to the 
Fews, inſerted in a late Af of Parliament, made on purpoſe for the Eaſe and 


Quiet of All the Subjects of Great Britain, who were really, or who imagined 
Themſelves to be, concerned in a Former Law, obliging Them to take the Oaths 
to the preſent Government, or to ſuffer what that Law enacts. This former Law 


was drawn up with ſome Terms in it, which gave great and unneceflary Diſ- 


turbance. And it is highly to the Honour of the Legiſlature, to oblerve That 


One of the Firſt Reſolutions in the preſent Seſſion was, to re-confider that Afar, 


and to give All the Relief to the Subject, which was conſiſtent with the End and 


Deſign of this Law. 1 8 | : 
In the Review of that Matter, it was found that ſome Fews, being really com- 
prehended, or apprehending Themſelves to be comprehended, in the Deſeription 


\ 


made in that former Act, of the Perſons concerned in it, were very willing to 
give the Government all Security for their Allegiance, and very deſirous to avoid 


the Penalties declared in it; and even all Danger of being made liable to them: 


but found, They could not poſſibly do it, as the Ac ſtood at firſt, without the 
_ lighett and moſt profane Abſurdity. For the Words, in which the Oaibs and 


Diclarations were to be made, being fixed, and not left at the Liberty of the 


Perſons concerned; it followed from hence, That They muſt either take the 


Oaths in that very Form of Words, particularly ſpecified, and made an FEfſential 


Part of the Law ; or elſe, that They muſt refuſe It, and ſo ſuffer the Penalties 


annexed to ſuch Refuſal, Now, what was abſolutely required was, that Thoſe 
Oaths ſhould be taken, and thoſe Declarations made, * upon the FAITH f a 


CHRISTIAN.“ A Jew therefore, who was poſſeſſed 


of Any ſuch Property 
Yor. Il. 4G f 


as 
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as is deſcribed in that Ad, whether Houſe or Land, found Himſelf, in Compli. MH 
ance with It, obliged to ſwear upon the Faith of a Chriſtian; or to ſuffer tie 
Conſequences of not doing it: and This equally, whether Tews were expreſily 
thought of, in the framing that Law, or not; for This never makes any Difier. 
ence in the Operation of the plain Words of Any Law, or in the Execution 
of it. 
This being the Caſe, I would beg to know, Whether it was not of more 
_ Concern to Chriſtians, not only to do an Act of Common Fuſtice, where other. 
wiſe the Charge of unjuſtly requiring an Inpalſibility muſt lie; but alto (which is 
of the greateſt Weight) to put a Stop to ſo great a Scandal upon the Chrij;gy 
Faith, as This muſt have been, had it remained without a Remedy: JV heh, 
I fay, Chriſtians themſelves were not more really and deeply concerned, to apply 
a Remedy to ſuch a Wound, than the Fews themſelves were to ſeek after One. For 
what was the Concern of theſe Latter ? All that could have befallen the Fe of 
Them, who were comprehended, in Caſe of Non-compliance, (which was, in 
the Nature of the Thing, forced upon Them) was the Neceſſity of regiſtring their 
Eſtates, and partaking in the Tax to be laid upon thoſe Eftazes: and after Yat, 
They had nothing farther to fear. But the Infamy upon the Chriſtian Name muſt 
have been perpetual, whilſt the World ſhould ſee that, being apprized of this 
ſcandalous Iniquity, They refuted to apply a Cure to it, and till perſiſted in requir- 
ing even Jews to ſwear upon the Faith of a Chriſtian; which would have been x 
Certain and great Indignity upon their own Religion, never to have been wiped 
off: and the very Contrary to the Other Religion, if the Profeſſors of it ſhould be 
| ſeen to chuſe the Penalty before ſo enormous a Piece of Impiety impoſed upon 
them. Accordingly, the Parliament, by a very {mall Addition of Words, per- 
formed a Common Act of Fuftice to the Subject, and at the ſame time redeemed the 
Chriſtian Faith itſelf from an Infamy too groſs to need One more Word to ſhew it 
in its true Colours. This, I ſay, was due to the Honour of their own Religion, if 
They truly believed it; as well as to the Demands of fri# Juſtice. And this 
They did, by only allowing Thoſe of the Jews Perſuaſion, who ſhould offer Them- 
ſelves, in Conſequence of that former Act, to take the Oaths, to ſwear in this Caſe, 
as They are always, and have been for many Years, allowed in Courts of Fudi- 
cature to ſwear, in all other Caſes: that is, upon the Pentateuch, or the Five 
Books of Moſes, which They profels to believe ; and which therefore, is a Cir- 
cumſtance always ſuppoſed to engage Them to ſwear Truth, and to bind Them 
to the Performance of what They ſo ſwear. What could be more reaſonable in 
itſelf, or more becoming the Character of Chriſtian Legiſlators, than this Proce- 
dure? And yet, What could One judge, from the Diſcourſes of Many, without 
Doors; (unleſs One had been apprized of the Nature of the Thing ;) but that the 
_ Chriſtian Faith was by this Clauſe delivered up to Its Enemies; and that a CH 
really neceflary, and directly affecting the Honour of the Chriſtian Name, was in- 
tended for ſome new great Acquiſition to its Adverſaries. And, though No One 
could tell «vbat This was; yet Every One who pleaſed, was talking aloud, and 
with Confidence, againſt It, according as He was prompted by his own Total 
Ignorance of the Afair, and Inveterate Diſreſpeft to the Government under which 
ein,, £ 1 
I own, I thought This, in One reſpect, a very good Sign, that there were but 
Few Appearances, and Few Inſtances, of Pablick Conduct, to be reproached, 2nd 
complained of. For I could not give Myſelf any Other Account, why a Cue, 
which really put a Stop to an Indignity upon CHriſtianity itſelf ; and which made 


no manner of Alteration, in any One Circumſtance of Advantage, or Proper!) 
| in 
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in any Perſons concerned; ſhould be thus pitched upon, as an Enfiaming Subject 
of Diſcourſe; and handed about ſo zealouſly in Company ; and tranſmitted, with 
the ſame Colourmg of Invention, into the Di/fant Counties of the Land; but T; 575 
One, That, there being very few, or very ſmall Stubjects for Publick Complaint 
and Cavilling, This muſt be taken up, and dreſſed out for the Purpoſes of D:/con- 
tent, merely to keep the Spirits and the Tongues of Men in Employment ; and 


for fear, Diſſatisfaction and Uneafinets ſhould totally ceaſe, and lie becalmed, 


for want of Conſtant Uſe and Practice. At leaſt, I hoped, This might be plau- 


fibly and probably urged from ſuch an Appearance, in a Caſe, in which No Ar- 
gume nt, nor Shadow of Argument, ſubſiſted for it to build upon, I fay, No 


Argument at all: there being but Two Hays poſſible to be thought of; as was, 


indeed, acknowledged by Many, who yet in Converſation were {till pleaſed 88 


zun down the Method made choice of. [For as to the Hords of the Oath re- 


maining ſuch as They were, in Caſes where Jews were ſuppoſed to be concerned; 
No One could ſpeak of it with any Patience, who, had any regard to an Oath 


of God, or the Faith of a Chriſtian.] There were, I ſay, only Two poſſible 
Methods of Proceeding ; Either totally, and in expreſs Words, to abſolve the 
Jews from all Obligation to give ſuch Security to the Government, as was required 
of Al] other Subjects, in like Circumſtances; or elle to allow Them to give this 


Security, upon what They profeſſed to believe, and not upon what They openly 


profeſſed not to believe. 3 5 . = 

Suppoling therefore, that it had been enacted, (which muſt have been the Caſe 
upon the firſt Suppoſition) that All Jews ſhould be exempted from all Obligations 
ariſing from hat Ac, of giving any Security to the Government; or from ſuffering 


Any Penalty for 20 doing it: how much more eaſily, and naturally, and indeed, 
how much more 7u/tly, had the Complaining Spirit vented itſelf upon this Occaſion? 


„What? All Buithens and Difficulties, laid only upon Chriftians ? and Jews, in 
expreſs Words, declared to be free from That, which is ſuppoſed neceflary from 


Al Bodies of Men under any Government ; and not ſo much as obliged to give 


any Marks of their Fidelity to it, whilit, under the Protection of it, They traffick 
greatly, and get Riches in Abundance, and mult be ſuppoſed Poſeſſors of Eftates in 
Houſes, if not in Land; and are indeed, more to be watched than Many Others, 
becauſe of their Extended Commerce, and Earlieſt Intelligences of All Tranſactions 
Abroad? And ſhall ſuch an Exemption be given to Thoſe who are not Chriftians ; 
whilſt Thoſe who are, muſt be laid under Obligations of the moſt ſacred fort? Is 
this the Impartiality of Good Governours, or the Zeal of Good Chriſtians ? When ſo 
eaſy a Way is pointed out already, for their taking Oaths in Courts of Fudicature, 
in their own Form, allowed and eſtabliſhed by Ciſtom?“ Who, I defire to know, 
could antwer This Argument? or ſay, that This was not a Partial Indulgence ; a 
Favour, properly ſo called; a Hardſhip upon Others; and a Fond Care of theſe 
Perſons, not to be defended upon Any Principles of Government, or of Equity? 

Eſpecially when it might be juſtly added, That, had this Method been taken, it 
would not at all have prevented the Common and Great Objection againſt the preſent 


Clau/e, from being made with equal Force and Strength. For, had there been a 


Clauſe of Total Exemption enacted, This very Clauſe would have carried with it 


the ſame Suppofition, that Theſe Perſons were by the Laws in Force Purchaſers, 


and Rightful Poſſeſſors of Land, as ſtrongly and as truly as the preſent Clauſe 
docs: becauſe there could be no Occaſion for ſuch a Clauſe of Exemption, unleſs 
They were ſuppoſed to be included in the perſonal Deſcription, made in the former 


44? I ſay, as ftrongly, and as truly: for indeed, Neither of them neceſſarily 


imply any Thing, but that Theſe Perſons may really be concerned, or may aßpre- 
hend 
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hend Themſelves to be concerned, in that A#; and therefore, that it was neceſ. 
ſary, in Point of ſtrict Juſtice, that Something ſhould be enacted about Them. 

_ This Method therefore, being liable to the ſame Cavil, and to greater and ju/te, 
Complaints; Nothing remained, but the One Method pitched upon; which make; 
No One ſingle Alteration in the Rights, or Poſſeſſions, of the Jews ; which ex. 
tends only to the Time of this One hort. lived Act, and operates only upon thi 
One Occaſion; which leaves every Thing belonging to Them, in the Condition 
it found it ; which juſtly lays the ſame Burthen upon Them, (if the ſame Circyy. 
flances concur) which it lays upon their Chriſtian Neighbours; and only alloy; 
Them to anſwer the Obligation, in a Way eſtabliſhed already by Conſtant Cuſtom, 
as well as by Juſtice and Religion; and the Contrary to which, remaining a8 it 
ſtood Ons, Had been Barbariq, _— and . 


BRITANNICUS 
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I* the 1% Paper, I gave an Inflance of the Vice of Finding fault; in which 
1 there was not the leaſt Shadow of Argument to ſupport the Cavil, and the 
| Cenſure; but the Whole of the Foundation was laid upon a Wrong Turn, and an 
unfair Repreſentation, of the Matter in queſtion. I do not, You fee, give It the 
Name of Art or Vice, becauſe the Reafons on One Side, are ſtronger than Thoſe 
on the Other; or becauſe They are thought ſo to be: but becauſe there could be 
no Reaſon given, but the Mere Inclination and Reſolution of finding fault, for the 
Diſcourſes of the World without Doors, upon that Head. On the contrary, I am 
very free to acknowledge that there are Many Points, in which there is a plauſible 
Ground for a great Variety of Opinions, according to the Variety of Maxims, and 
Methods of Education, and Ways of Thinking, to which Men have been long 
inured. And in all Theſe, though One Side of the Queſtion alone can be true; 
and muſt be more Reaſonable, in itſelf, and all its Circumſtances, than the Other: 
yet this does not at all carry along with it, any ſuch Imputation upon 70%, 
who freely uſe their Right of Complaining or Finding fault, with regard to the 
Conduct of Public Afﬀairs. For nothing is more certain in humane Life, than 
That the ſame Thing may appear in different Views, to ſeveral Perſons of equal 
85 Integrity of Mind; and thoſe different Views, not merely the Effect of Inagi- 
nation, Fancy, or Whimſy ; but really ſupported by ſuch Arguments, and Ab- 
pearances, on each Side, as may well juſtify a Variety of Sentiments and Jodge- 
ments about Them, amongſt Perſons of the fame fincere Inclination to All that [5 
right, and to nothing elſe; and of the fame good Diſpoſition towards the Liberiy 
and Happineſs of their Country. There is ſo great and apparent a Difference be- 
tween the Tao Caſes, that the One may juſtly, in Thoſe who cannot take Refuge 
in the Pretence of Ignorance, be handled as an Inexcuſable Vice, tending to lan 
waſte the Foundations of All Adminiftrations equally ; whilſt the Other may de. 
mand, in Thoſe who yet mult be ſuppoſed by the oppoſite Part to be in an Error, 
to be handled even as a Virtue, and a Praiſe-worthy Conduct, proceeding from # | 
generous Principle, and tending to a noble End; provided, in the Manner of ex. 
prefling itſeif, it does not tranſgreſs the Bounds of Decency, and the Laws oi the 
ſame Love of our Country, which firſt gave Birth to it. 


| will 
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J will now give an Iuſtance of This, which may a little ſhew what I mean: 
and it thall be That of the Number of Troops kept up this Year; the fame Number 
of Eighteen 1 houſand Men in England and Scotland, which was compleated and 
thought neceflary the laſt Year. And this, I fay, is a Point, in which the Be/t 
Men, and the Trueft Lovers of their Country, might be allowed to differ from the 
Majority of the Legiſlature ; not only, without Blame, but with ſuch a Perſonal 
Approbation, as is always due to Honeff Men, acting with a fmcere View to the 
Good of their Country. For, whether We conſider the General Maxims of Liberty, 
and the Dread of an Armed Power always felt in Free Countries; or the preſent 
gyjet Face of Affairs abroad, through the Impotency or Mutual Fealouſy of ſeveral 
oy, 1 . | > 
O:her Nations; or the Trangullity enjoyed at home, after a Deſection of a Conſpi- 
racy, and a Puniſbment of ſome of the Conſpirators, too freſh in the Memories of 
Men, to leave any great Fears of Another Attempt very ſoon : I ſay, Whether We 
confider One, or All of Theſe and the like Principles, and Appearances; Who 
could wonder to find a Difference of Judgement, upon ſuch a Topich, even where 
there was no Difference of Leal tor the greater Eſtabliſhment of the freſent Governs 
ment, and the greater Security to the whole Public? Much more may it be aſked, 
Who can b/ame a Difference perfectly conſiſtent with, and indeed, in all honeſt 
Men, wholly reſulting from, that ſame warm Love to their Country, which 
Others cannot pretend to be, in reality, poſſeſſed of, more juſtly than They can? 
But now, upon the very mention of theſe Good Topicks, it may be retorted 
upon Me, How do Jou, who ſeem to be of the Other Opinion, anſwer to the 
Arguments drawn from ſo unexceptionable Maxims and Facts; or upon what 
Grounds, do You difter from Them? If the Account of This be now expected; 
Take it, in ſhort, as it follows. In the % Place, I join in the Warmth of Zea! 
exprefled againſt Standing Armies; and I allow no Difference between an Army 


' raiſed and maintained, from Year to Year, by Conſent of Parliament, and One 


without it, but This, That the Ore is Legal, and the Other Arbitrary and Illegal: 
and I contend for No Difference between them, as to the Danger to Publick Li- 
berty, but This, That the One comes under a freſh Conſideration every Year ; and 
is diſſolved or continued, by a New Expreſs Law, the Effect of which laſts but 
One Tear; and the Other is a ſetled and eſtabliſhed Terror, as long as the Will of 
One Perſon, and that is as long as his Power, laſts. In the next Place, I do not 
at all deny the Pyſ#b//ity of the Loſs of Liberty from fuch an Army; and there- 
fore think it abſurd not to allow a Conſtant Danger from it. But as this can ariſe ' 
from Nothing but a Conſent in the whole Body of Officers and Soldiers, or in a great 
Majority of Them, for ſo deteſtable a Purpoſe ; beſides the high Improbability of 


uch a Concurrence in Many, who are in Themſelves and their Pofterity greatly con- 


cerned in the Rights and Properties of the Nation Beides this, I ſay, I have 

ſeveral Conſiderations to ſet againſt the Hazard alledged. . 5 
One, is, That it was at all Times, and in all Ages, the eftabliſhed Politique of 

tus land, That ſome Armed Force was neceflary for its Preſervation. Upon this 


Maxim, after ſeveral other Methods, That of the Militia, in its preſent Condition, 
| Was ſetled. The Advantage of this muſt be acknowledged to be great in One 
| ielpet, That theſe Arms are in the Hands of the Free-holders themſelves, or of 


Perſons appointed by Them ; from whom You may be more ſecure againſt any 
Attempt upon your Liberties, than from Ozhers. But the Great Diſadvantage of 
it is this, That without a vaſt Expence, This can be no manner of ſufficient 
Defence to the Nation: as is evident from the preſent ale the Militia is in; 
aud as is fully underſtood by All, who have allowed Another Sort of an Army to be 
iccellary for Publick Defence, at the fame time that They have contended againſt 
77 Re (lh ff an menos the 
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the preſent Number. Another Conſidetation is, That, it being yielded that ,, 
Army is neceſſary, and expreſsly propoſed, by Many of Thoſe who oppoſed 11. 
preſent Number of Eighteen Thouſand, that Fourteen Thouſand ſhould be tlie 
Number; This ſhews that the Mere Hazard or Pgſibility of Danger to Puglia 
Liberty, is not a good Argument againſt the preſent Number; becauſe the ſame 
Ohjection hes againſt the Jeſer Number allowed, which is as certainly capable aud 5 
ſufficient to enflave a Nation, ſhould there be a Concurrence in fo wicked a Deſign, E 
as the greater Number can be: the only Difference being, that the Lazer mi y 1 
indeed do it, if They are Al reſolved, with a more quick and extended Terror. 
| than the Former. 
But the Confideration which weighs moſt with Me, upon this Head, ; is what 
riſes from ſtating the Hazards on each Side of the Rye/iron. On One Side, |; 
cannot be denied, that Such an Army, agreed and reſolute, can ruine or greatly 
" endanger the Liberties of a Nation: but then ſuch an Agreement in ſuch a R. fe 
lution is improbable, to a degree of Moral Impeſſibility. On the Other Side, It cas 
no more be denied by All Well-wwiſhers to the preſent Setlement of their Nui, 
Country, That our preſent Danger ariſes from any ſudden Invaſion from abrrad, 
and Inſurrection at Home; and that if Theſe ſhould at any time ſucceed, in "ON 
of a Popiſh Pretender, the Rights, Properties and Liberties of this Nation ar; 
effectually loſt at once, by the natural Operation of Incurable Bigotry, animated 
by Revenge, as well as by the Strength of that Armed Force, which brings this 
Bigotry and Revenge to the Power of Acting. And as to This, Let any One look 
back upon the Years of K. George's Reign, already paſt; and ſee, what Dogen 
have been entered into; what Attempts have been actually made, and what Olen 
have been almoſt ready for Execution; and He will eaſily judge, Whether Nui 
to the Liberties of this Nation, in its preſent Condition, be not more probable, 
from ſudden Invaſions, and Inſurrections, in favour of a Popiſh Pretender; than 
from the Concurrence of Offers and Soldiers in a Protęſtant Army, for the De. 
| ſtruction of their own Country. There muſt therefore, be a Proviſion ſufficient 
againſt ſuch ſudden Strokes, as We have already been Witneſſes to. And as to 
this, the Difference between an Army of 14000 Men, and One of 18009, is, 
That it is an ancontroverted Point, that in Cafe of any ſudden Attempt a greater 
Number than Three Thouſand cannot be detached out of Fourteen, to oppole fuch 
an Attempt, without leaving unguarded the very vital Parts of the Kingdim, 
which can never be expoſed without the apparent Danger of loſing the h 
but that out of 18000 Men, a Number of ſeven thouſand may be ſpared, 
without the ſame Hazard: and that the Former of theſe Numbers is not a 
Strength to be at all depended on, upon an Emergency of ſuch Moment to the 
Nation; but that the Laiter is probably ſufficient ; and at the ſame time of les 
Expence, and leſs Hazard to the Publick, than any Aſſiſtance ſent for from 
abroad; which, without This, mult always be the Caſe. 

As to the Argument drawn from the preſent Publick Tranquility; J eftecm 
ſuch Univerſal Quiet as the greateſt of National Temporal Bleſſings ; and upon th 
Account I cannot but wiſh to have it preſerved unviolated. And having ob- 
ſerved, ſince his Maje/ty's Acceſſion, that as ſoon as ever We have been left in 
a more defenceleſs Condition, Deſigns have been entered into, and Attempts 

made, for the Diſturbance of this Tranquillity; and that this Happineſs itſelf has 
been reſtored to Us, and continued, by the viſible Efforts We have made to 
guard and defend it: Upon theſe Grounds, I think the Conſideration of the 
Publick Tranquillity to be ſo far from an Argument againſt the preſent Army, that 


it 1s indeed a ſtrong One for it; as It is a Happineſs worth preſerving and a 
Happines 
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Happineſs which our Enemies will never ſuſfer Us to preſerve, unleſs it appears 
to Them that We have an Outward Force, as well as an Inward Reſolution, to 
preſerve it. Our own dear-bought Experience entirely confirms This; and We 
want no Proof of it, but That fatal One, of a Total Irretrievable Ruine. But the 
Force of this Argument ſhall be allowed by Me Hen to ceaſe, when the Ref?leſſneſs 
of our Enemies ſhall ceaſe; and their Hopes from abroad lie dead, for any conſi- 
Jerable Time ; and the preſent FEftabliſhment ſhall find itfelf out of the Fear of 
ſuch Attacks, and Deſigns, as We have hitherto been Witneſſes to. 

a As therefore, the ſame Publick Tranquility, which was preſerved and revived 
= by this Force, does ſtill appear to ſtand in need of it: As Liberty itſelf is to be 
W {cured from the ſudden Aflaults of its Certain Enemies, by ſhewing your Power 
and Reſolution to defend it: As the Leſer Number of Troops, allowed by Thoſe 
who oppoſe the Greater, has the Jame Oljection lying againſt It, but not the fame 
God promiſed from It; being a ſufficient Force to endanger and deſtroy our 
Larne if Al could agree in ſuch IWickedneſs ; but not a ſufficient Force to 
guard and defend thoſe ſame Liberties, againſt the ſudden Attempts, from which 


alone We can fear Deftrufion : Theſe Confiderations fully convince Me of the 


JI iſaom of the Leg:i/lature, in giving Us the preſent Security of ſuch a Force; 
the very Contrary to which, their Inclination, their Se /-intereft, their Love of 


Popularity, muſt have led Them to; had not the ſole Argument of the Publick 


3 | Security (for J ſee not, how They could have had any Other to move Them) 
E food in the Way, and obliged Them to do what They have done, And when 
= Ay of a different Mind ſhall tax Them, upon this Account, with any ſecret 


Deſigns againſt the Liberties of their Country ; i. e. againſt Themſelves, and „heir 


non Poſterity, and their own Riches, and Ffates; I ſhall think it juſtifiable, what 
now think utterly inexcuſable, That the Acciſation be retorted; and that ſuch 


Perſons may, with equal Juſtice, be charged with Degus of giving up All 


Rights, Sacred and Civil, by their zealous Attempts to leave Us defenceleſs, and 


open to the Aſaults of a Popiſh Bigoted Pretender, and of All who will at any 
time think it their Duty, or their Intereſt, to force Him upon Us. 


BRITANNICUS.. 


e. 
LETTER LXXXIV. Lox bo JounnaAt, May 2, 1724. 


PHE Two laſt Papers were taken up with Remarks upon Two Points, whicli 


had created ſome Difference of Judgement, amongſt Thoſe whole Buſineſs it 
was to conſider them, and to fix them by their Legi/lative Authority. The 
Man is now at an End. And as the Subjects of tholc Papers were laſt in my 
Thoughts, and the Impreſſion They made {till freſh upon my Mind; the Firf 
Refiexion which naturally offers itſelf, upon the Prorogation, is this, That they 
were the Two only Points, which created Any ſuch Variety of Opinion within 
D:ors, or Neiſe without Doors, as is at all worth mentioning. And when I have 
obſerved this Matter of Fact, I have perhaps, in this ſingle Remark, undeſignedly 
fallen upon what 1s in truth One of the Higheſt Panegyricks upon the Cynduct of 
the late Seſſion, which could well be wiſhed for, even by the moſt Partial Searcher 
after every 7. opick of Praiſe and Applauſe. But as there can be no Ground for 
Fraiſe, but Real Merit, proved by Real Facts; and no Uſe of it, but to give En- 
couragement to Every thing truly Praiſeworthy, in time to come; It is far from 


ory” 
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my Deſign, to give a Looſe to Invention or Expreſſion, upon This or any other O,. 
caſion. It is always a very ill- judged Attempt, to endeavour to put the Colotri, 
of Words, where Words can have no Effef, unleſs Facts themſelves ſpeak . ang 
where, if they do, the Be Words, by being plainly Uſeleſs, become ſuſpected and 
hurtful. But there can be no Imputation of this ſort, nor any Crime of any ſon 
If, keeping ſtrictly to what is Truth, and well-known to be ſo, We take a Ren 
of the Sęſſion juſt happily concluded; and paſs a Reflexion or Two, upon 4 
pearances, which may perhaps be of ſome Uſefulneſs to all who are concerned i 
the Welfare of this Country; as well Thoſe, who conduct the great Whecls 0 
Action, as Thoſe below Them, who are ſenſibly affected by Every Motion They 
make, in the Guidance of them. ; e 17 
1 remember, at the very firſt Opening of the Sgſion, what ſtrong Reports weit 
ſcattered abroad, and very induſtriouſly and warmly propagated ;—That th. 
Perſons at the Helm had a good deal of Particular Work to propoſe to the Par. 
liament: That, in the free Language of Converſation upon ſuch Occaſions, ſome 
Fobbs were to be effected; a Word, which ſignifies Every thing that can be 
called, Perſonal, or Miniſterial, rather than National; Every thing, either Bad in 
Itſelf, or utterly Unju/tifiable upon all the Principles even of Thoſe who were tg 
do it; or of private Advantage only, with little regard either to the Honour of 
Parliament, or the Good of the Whole; in ſhort, a Word of Infamy and Scand. 
Theſe Reports went {till on, increaſing, as the Time of the Sgſion waſted, Some. 
times, Days were even named, upon which ſuch and ſuch Points were to be 
brought upon the Carpet. The profeſſed Deſire of haſtning all Buſineſs, and gr. 
ing Eaſe to Gentlemen by an Early Receſs, was ſaid by Many to be only a Pr. 
zence, uſual in Politicks, to thin the Houſes, that the Way might be more open for 
Propoſals, which would, in a fuller Aſſembly, have met with a more zealous and 
remarkable Oppoſition. But at length, All is in ſuch a manner ended, as gives 
an Honour to Them who were mat concerned; and a Satisfaction to Every Lover 
of his Country. The Honour to Them is, the Teſtimony which the Event has 
given to their Freedom from all ſuch Defigns and Projeds, as They would be 
aſhamed or afraid to propole in a full Houſe; as well as to the Truth of their fre- 
quent Profeſſions upon this Head, which in Converſation did not with Many ob- 
| tain the leaſt Credit. And the Saligfaction from hence to All Others, who mean 
Good to their Country, is the Satisfaction which their own Senſes give Them, 
that no ſuch Projefts were really in the Thoughts of Thoſe, upon whom they were 
fixed. If it be aſked, How does This appear? I ſay, From this very Argument, 
That they were not propoſed. For certainly, never was there a Time, when 
| Succeſs could better have been promiſed to any ſuch Propoſals, as far as Power, 
and Interęſt, could be ſuppoſed to operate. Neither could there be wanting 
plauſible Arguments, and Precedents, for ſome Matters of this kind; which, though 
not entirely juſtifiable, are yet not of ſuch ſort as to threaten Deſtruction to ti 
Commonwealth. Nay, I could even make this an Argument for my own pri- 
vate Aſurance, That They, who offered no ſuch Points, in a Segſon when They 
might as juſtly flatter Themſelves with Succeſs, as in any Seaſon poſſible to be 
imagined, not only have had Nothing of that fort in their Thoughts; but in 
time to come, never ill have. But This at leaſt I will ſay, from plain Appeat— 
ances, That it muſt be a great and ſolid Satisfaction, that the Seſſion is happily 
concluded, without any One ſuch Offence; without any One Propoſal from Thy 
at the Helm, but what naturally and immediately concerned the Public. 
Neither can it be omitted, nor ſpoke of without a ſenſible Pleaſure, That 7506 


Points of a Publick Nature, which did raiſe ſome Difference of Judge 0 
| | | an 


* £22 
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and Debate in Parliament, were handled with a Temper not always ſeen upon 
ſuch Occaſions ; that the private Paſſions of Contenders were hardly ever known 
to be ſo well kept within the Bounds of Equity ; that the inward Diſſatrsfaftions, 
or Uneafineſſes, which will al all Times be in Many Breaſts, were not {cen to boil 
up to any Pitch of Heat, inconſiſtent with that Love of their Country, with 
which the fame Breaſts are warmed and animated. On the contrary, a Ready 
Diſpoſition to Unanimity, ſhewed tlelt to work effectually in what appeared truly 
for the neceſſary Defence and Security of the II hole; and, in what was differently 
apprehended, an Oppoſition carried on in a Manner becoming Thoſe who had 
the ſame Good of the // hole, and not any private Interęſt, for the Ground of ſuch 
a Difference. I ſpeak not of ſuch as oppoſe Every thing, for Oppoſition fake ; or 
think it a Crime to let Any Propoſal pats unmoleſted, of which They and Their 
Friends have not the Original Formation. And This which I have now mentioned, 


cannot but be a ſenſible Delight to All who are repreſented in Parliament, in the 


Review of the Good Diſpoſition, and Good Temper, with which All has been 
tranſacted. ; = 5 | | 85 

From this happy Conjunction of Good Deſigus, and Go9d T; emper, procceded 
that Unanimity, Cheerfulneſs, and Diſpatch, mentioned in his Majefty's laſt Speech, 
with which His Two Houſes of Parliament have finiſhed Every thing He recom- 
mended to Them, at the Opening of the Seſſion: and from the ſame happy Con- 


junion, We reap the never-enough to be valued Bleſſing, of that Trangquillity We 


now enjoy both at home and abroad: a Bleſſing! which, whilſt We preſerve it 
unviolated, ſweetens even all the leſſer Common Calamities of humane Life; 
and heightens even the Leaſt of all its Pleaſures; but which, as ſoon as ever it is 
invaded, and broken into, or ſo much as nearly threatened, ſcatters Terror into 
every Heart; makes every the Leaj# Evil, Big and inſupportable; and deftroys 
or embitters every the H:gheft Pleaſure Man's Lite can boaſt of. The Ground 


at the King's Throne reſts upon, and the Ground that the Meangſi Peaſant's 


Cottage takes up, are equally ſhaken by the ſame Evil; and equally partake of 


the Terrors of popular Tumults, and ho/tile Commorions: And the Repoſe and 


Security of Both High and Low equally depend upon the Preſence and Preſer— 
vation of the ſame Tranquillity. It is the Clothing, or Circumſtance of every other 
Happineſs; fo abſolutely neceſſary to it, that remove it, and every Enjoyment 
15 turned into Bitterneſs ; and bring it again, and Lyfe itſelf returns with it. 
To tlic ſame Unanimity and Good Temper, We owe the continued Good fate 
of Publick Credit; which High Diſſenfions, and Ungoverned Differences, in Par- 
lament, always make to ſhrink, if not to fly, before them; and which. is now 
likewife guarded by a ſufficient Force, from thoſe ſudden Shocks of Invaſions and 
Infurreions, which uſed to affright or cruſh it, as ſoon as ever it had thewn its 
Head to the Sight of the World. The Allempt made towards the Augmenting 
the Sinking Fund, or diminiſhing the Publick Debt; and towards the improving 
the Publick Revenues, in a Method which nothing but a hearty Zeal for the 


Trade and ManufaF7ures of the Nation could ſuggeſt ;—This is a Happineſs, 


which, if the Beſt Judges of ſuch Aſairs may be heard and believed, is a Preſage 
to the 1,795 Generation, of Great Good accruing to the Publich, and Great Honour 
increaſing to the Names of Thoſe who have firſt brought it to the Tra). | 

| will not enter into any thing that may look like Complement, or have the Face 
of Flattery, will not ſo much as enquire to what happy Concurrence of Cauſes, our 
preſent Good Eſtate is owing ; or what Part in it the Wiſdom and good Conduct 


of Any Perſons in Power may have had. I would rather, if any Words of mine 
could reach Them, 


Vo“. III. 4 I requires 


put Them in mind, that To preſerve and ſecure ſuch Bleſſings, 
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requires {till more Conſtancy of Prudence and Labour, than the firft Appears 
of them; that their Wi/dom and Integrity will be juſtified, and made evident, 
chiefly by what is to follow; and, though no one can be anſwerable for Even; 
which depend upon a thouſand Contingencies not in his Power; Yet, it 5, be 
ſeen hereafter, that No Care nor Honeſt Management, nor Humane Foreſight, Nor 
Due Precaution, ſhall be wanting to fix the preſent T; ranquillity, and perfect oy; 
Other Bleſſings, before the Many will be convinced that there is Any thing mor: 
than Accident in theſe Beginnings of Good; or Any Prai iſes due, upon the pre. 
ſent State of the Account. I will only ſay, what neither the Malice of Pill 
Enemies, nor the Jealouſies, or Fears, of Others, can make otherwiſe than it is i 
Fact, That a Seſjon is at an End, in a much ſhorter Time than of late Ves 
has been uſual ; That a Sion has paſſed, without any remarkable Fame, 9. 
Fur of mutual Diſſenſions, but with much Unanimity and Good Temper; a &. 2 
in which Miniſters have aſked Nothing, but what had an immediate Regard ty 
their Country, either in its Trade or Security, and (what is in itſelf one of the my) 
_ pleaſing Appearances) a Seſſion, in which a King has recommended Nothing to hi; 
Parliament, but what his Parliament has readily and heartily conſented to, Aud 
it can be no II. grounded Superſtition, to take ſome Good Omens to the Publick 


from theſe 9 . 
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LETTER LXXXV. Lox DO JouxNAT, May 9, 1724. 


To BRITANNICUS 
SIR, 


I TAKE «a Liberty of communicating to you a Dream which I hal 
the other Night; and which, perhaps, may be mote pertinent to the De- 
ſign of ſome of your late ls than any Waking Thoughts of mine 
poſſibly can be. 


5 . NG pretty early one 1 to my Lodgings, and not per- 
ceiving in myſelf any immediate Inclination to Sleep, I fat myſelf down in 

my eaſy Chair, and fell into a profound Meditation upon what had been the 

Subject of Converſation in the Company J had laſt left, the preſent proſperou 
_ Eſtate of Great Britain, and the frequent Viciſſitudes it had known in former 
Times. There happening to lie ſome new Copper Half-pence on the Table be- 

fore me; Who knows, thought I, but Ore of zheſe, (baſe as the Metal feems to 

be,) ſome Ages hence, may paſs for a valuable Medal; and the Features 0 
his Majeſty impreſſed on this Piece, riſe as much higher in Opinion, than tlie 
Head of Ozho, as his great Character in real Life excells that of the Ramm 
Emperor: And this fair Image on the Reverſe? may it not come to be inter- 
pPreted as a Repreſentation of Britannia 5 flouriſhing Fortunes under his Auip!- 
cious Reign? 

In theſe Contemplations, Drowſineſs overtook me, and 1 went to Bed; bit 
Fancy was too well pleaſed with its own Workmanſhip, to be interrupted thus, 
As ſoon as IJ was aſleep, ſhe ſpread the ſame delightful Scene again before me, 

with ſuch Romantic Decorations, as will not endure a Repetition in broad Dar- 
light, and waking Reaſon. Imagination tranſported me to the higheſt Part of 


a large and beautiful Plain, from whence I could ſurvey the Face of a fine — 
fruit!) 


— 
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gauitful Country; which though I could not recollec that I had ever ſeen 
before, yet the varied Proſpect it afforded, the fertile Meadows, the plenteous 
Harveſts, the winding Rivers, and ſmoaking Cities, made me imagine it ſome 
part of my own. * 

After I had been amuſed with this View for ſome Time, turning on a ſud- 
gen, 1 found myſelf very near a magnificent Canopy of State, under which 
was ſeated a Woman of a molt majeſtick Appearance, habited in a decent Man- 
ner. She had a Wreath of Victory on her Head, and a Palm in her Right Hand : 
and in her Left ſhe held a Spear, in a bold noble Attitude, Her Shield lay near 
her on the Ground; the Device on it was no more than a ſimple Croſs; an old 
Lion lay at her Feet, in the Poſture of Sleep, but with his Eyes rolling in ſuch 
a vigilant Manner, as might give Terror to every Beholder. I approached her 
with the utmoſt Reverence ; when ſhe called to me to diſmiſs my Fears, and 
invited me to her Pavilion. As I drew near, I found her Perſon to be perfectly 
beautiful; ſhe was a good deal taller, and in Proportion larger than the com- 
moon Stature of Women; ſhe ſeemed paſt the Bloom of Youth, and yet far 
AY enough on this fide of old Age; her Face was dreſſed in Smiles; and her 
I Eyes, pointed upwards, well proclaimed the cheertul Habit of the Mind with- 
nin. And yet it was eaſy too, to read in her Face the Characters of former 


otten. . 
FA Stranger, faid ſhe, I ſee the Surpriſe you are in at this extraordinary Ap- 
pearance of mine: but you do not know what Right you have to my Confi- 
dence; that you, with the reſt of your Countrymen, have been long my Care; 
and have now a Title to ſhare in my Triumphs. Know then that I am the 


Nation, I was ordained by Fate many Years ſince, to animate and inform 
this happy Spot, to people, to improve it, and to make it what it now is, the 
11a's Story from her own Mouth. „%%%; ͤ 3 

| had many Children born to me. Some of the firſt were Merit, Valour, 
Indyftry, and Frugality; who afterwards married to Fidelity, Meekneſs, Simplicity, 


numerous Train; from whence ſprang Luxury, Vanity, Falſhood, Paſſion, with a 
thouſand more the degenerate Progeny of ſo great a Line. An Inteſtine War 
ſoon began. For Merit and Vertue openly exclaimed againſt theſe lawleſs Rava- 
gers, who were now grown impatient of Reproof, and had put themſelves un- 
der the Command of Licentzoufneſs, famous for Ungoverned Self-will. And after 
ſeveral Battles, with various Succeſs, the Reformers were entirely defeated, 


driven. 

But the Conquerors did not long enjoy the Peace which their unnatural Vic 
tory had procured ; but proved as perfidious to one another, as to Me, and their 
elder Brethren. For ſoon after, it happened that a great Favourite among 
them, by Name Tyranny, ſet himſelf up to govern all the reſt by his own 
Humour, though it was well known that nothing could poſſibly be more odious 


Were Many among them that diſdained ſo baſe a Subjection: Theſe choſe for 
their Leader a young Captain, called Liberiy; One of the faireſt of All my De- 


Sorrows, the Footſteps of certain Diſtrefles, paſt indeed, but not quite for- 


Genius of Britain; you behold in Me the Original Intellectual Parent of this great 


reaſonable Envy and Wonder of the World, Receive now ſome Parts of Britan- 


and Ingenuity. Theſe proved very happy and fruitful Matches: but their Off- 
ſpring were leſs promiſing ; for they begat Wealth, Power, Magnificence, and a 


and obliged to take Shelter in the ſame Solitude, whither I myſelf had been 


to Me, than ſuch a Pretenſion. But, as bad as they were now grown, there 


ſcendants, 
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ſcendants, and high in my Favour. The new General found me a very willj,, 
| Auxiliary: and I brought with me all thoſe exiled Worthies before- mentionei 
by whoſe additional Strength, ſmall as it was, after many deſperate Engage. 
ments, we at length turned the Scale in our own Favour. Tyranny was baniſheq, 

and Liberty triumphed. | 
But, good Heaven! How melancholy was ſuch a Triumph! How faq was 
it to ſee the Ravages which Tyranny had committed during his ſhort Uſury,. 
tion! Sciences and Arts, Commerce and Manufactures, had been utterly fp. 
prefled by his ſavage and unrelenting Power. Induſtry and Ingenuity were at: 
| loſs to know their own Homes again; ſuch Alterations had been made in every 
Place to which they could turn their Eyes. It was very unanimouſly reſolvel 
to ſet about a thorough Reformation; and it is eaſily to be believed that ſuch 
Reformation did, in a very ſhort Time, (ſuch is the Force of National Hon, ) 
_ retrieve all the Miſcarriages of paſt Times, and beget publick P leniy and 
Proſperity. . Wo | „ 
Plenty and Proſperity being Brother and Siſter, as foon as they attained the 
Age of Maturity, married with each other; for the Kindred of Minds is » 
| Obſtacle to their Nuptials, but rather the beſt Argument for it. Theſe Tix 
paſſed all their Days with the higheſt Satisfaction: But the only Fruit of their 
Marriage was a Son named Faction; a Perſon ſo vain of his Birth, ſo ſaperior 
to all Advice, and hardened againſt Reproof; ſo loud, petulant, and overbearing, 
that he gave great Occaſion of Grief to his Parents, as well as contributed in 
ſome Meaſure to the waſting of that ample Fortune which they had hoarded for 
him. Faclion had no reaſonable Quarrel againſt Liberty, to whom he owed his 
very Being: nor had he any Obligations to the deſperate Friends and Retainer; 
to Tyranny, who hated both him and his Anceſtors alike, and only courted them 
in hopes to ſerve the preſent Purpoſe. And yet ſo abſurd was Faction; ſo fall 
to his true Intereſt, and ſo devoted to his own wilful and monſtrous Humonr, | 
that he was always found herding with their moſt ſcandalous Tools, and afliſting 
to all their Projects. At laſt he made an Alliance with one of their principal 
Families, and married a very deformed Perſon by Name Deſpair, the Daughter | 
of a worn-out old Lady called Inpatience; by whom he had only one Son, who 
very much reſembled his Parents, but was rather more monſtrous and deformed 
than either of them; more foul and ſhocking to Sight than his Mother; and 
More fierce, implacable, and bloody than his Father; and more fierce, im- 
placable, and bloody than his Father. They therefore gave him the only Nam 
that could expreſs his Qualities, Rebellion. De 
Rebellion purſued his Father's Views, and became popular among all his 
Friends: His Life was not long, but it was crowded with Cares and Dangers, 
Fatigues and Alarms, Suſpicions and Diſappointments. He found himſelf in! 
Condition to throw off the Maſk which his Father had worn; he took the 
Field at the Head of an ill- appointed diſorderly Rout, and declared molt ſhame: 
leſly againſt the ſo long legal and peaceable Poſſeſſion of Liberty; called hin 
publickly an Uſurper, and proclaimed the Iſſue of Tyranny to be the lawful Hei. 
Poverty, Infamy, and Deſolateneſs, each brought in his ineffective Powers td 
- his Standard; they traverſed very large Countries in their haſty Marches, as 
endeavoured to encourage one another, as well as to ſeduce the innocent Ih 
bitants, with certain big Words, which they frequently threw out, as thong! 
chere had been a Magic Power in the Sound; but which were generally miſun- 


derſtood or miſapplied both by themſelves and their Hearers, and ſo made 1 
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3 
cory contemptible in the Army of Liberty, who at laſt met with them, and 
obliged them to an Engagement, which ended in their entire Defeat. 

1 Rebellion and his principal Commanders were made Priſoners, and led in 
- - tiumph to the Capital, where ſome few of them received the juſt Demerits 
3 of their Treaſons; ſome others made their Eſcapes; and the reſt were molt gra- 
cioully pardoned, even without a Promiſe of Amendment on their Parts, and 
turned looſe to project new Conſpiracies at their Pleaſure. Rebellion itſelf pincd 
with Vexation, and died in Impriſonment; leaving behind him a very fick]! 
jutant, called Sedition. ü 5 
S-dition is the fole ſurviving Heir of this Stock. A careful Eye may 
trace in his Face the Features and Aire of his unhappy Parent; his Phyſiog— 
nome is indeed of a moſt dangerous Caſt and Complexion, and would threaten 
he utmoſt Miſchiefs, which a dark, ſullen and involved Spirit can poflibly 
prompt him to; but then there 1s at preſent ſo great a Damp upon his Spirits, 
Jo univerſal a Weakneſs through his whole Conſtitution, that delivers Me*from 
all Apprelhienfions. His very Life and Being, ſuch as it is, is entirely owing, j 
+: was his Grandſire's before him; to the Mercy of that reigning Liberty which } 
he curſes in his Heart, and deſires to dethrone. Sedjt:ou has brought into the | 
| 
| 


* 


World many Children, Who all inheriting their Father's ruined Conſtitution, 
did but juſt tee the Light and expired immediately. Scandal and Falſhood indeed 
lived the longeſt ; they had juſt learned to talk, to tell Stories, and throw Dirt, 
when they died, to the great Mortification of their Father; but very few others 
do at this Day remember they ever had a Being at all. He has never been able | 
to take the Field in Arms: but he has ventured at ſeveral petty Skirmiſhes in | 1 
Argument; in all which he has been ſo conſtantly diſgraced, that I queſtion j 
whether he will attempt any thing more for the Remainder of his Life, if he is q 
not by this Time really dead. „„ „„ . | 
And This is the Spring of that Satisfaction you now read in my Face: Britain | 
is at laſt reconciled to its own Happineſs, and willing to be free, and proſperous, | 1 
and ſafe, upon the only Terms which can poſſibly make it ſo: Now may I pro- 1 
nounce it happy; its King, its Senate, are at Leiſure from cruel inteſtine Tumults, „ 
to intend the Care of its true Glory, and cultivate the Arts of Humanity and i 
Peace. Already do I perceive and rejoice in my growing Luſtre: I begin to 4 
feel a new Life; to confeſs a better Being, as glad Nature owns the returning i 
Spring! — 3 3 FI 
But here, Sir, I caught the honeſt Enthuſiaſm from the Majeſtic Speaker. 
The Paſſion grew too ſtrong to be held by the Bands of Sleep; and my firſt 4 
waking Reſolution was to ſend you my Viſion, referring it entirely to your= _ | 9 
ſelf, either to lay it aſide, or give it to the Publich. : 
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LETTER LXXXVI. Lox DON JourRNar, May 16, 1724. 


Remember, in One of theſe Papers, ſome time ago, I propoſed a Lusſin 
amongſt ſevera/ Others, What it was that might be juſtly expected. . 
“ reaſonably wiſhed for, from Thoſe in whoſe Hands the Power of Legiſatin 
« or the Adminiſtration of Government, is at any Time lodged?” And |] hardly 
did any thing at that Time, but prapeſe it; contenting myſelf with a few (hy, 
and general Hints, or Sketches, of what may juſtly demand a more ani. 
cular and explicit Deſcription. I with, I were now able to anſwer my own 
 Nyeſtion, in its full Extent ; or that My Defects in attempting to do it, may pro. 
voke Thoſe who are more able, to throw in their better Thoughts, for the Im. 
provement of ſo uſeful and ſo copious a Subject. Whatever be the Event, 1 
determined to make an Eſſay towards it, in a Manner, that, I hope, ſhall do 10 
Hurt; though it may be ſo imperfect, as not to do much Good. And ] will 
begin with the particular Inſtance of Trade or Commerce; as one of the Chi." 
_ Concerns of Civil Socrety IN 
The firſt Thought of a Man, conſidered as diſtin& in Himſelf, and in his own 
Perſon, from all other Men, is the Preſervation of his Life, by ſuch Py;d mn! 
Covering, as is abſolutely neceſſary to that Purpoſe. And if nothing but wha i; 
of abſolute Neceſſity to Life, as long as it ſhould laſt, be ſought after, there ſeem; 
no need of Civil Government upon this Account alone. But when from Mr: 
Neceſſaries, Men proceeded to think of the Conveniencies, and Comforts, and Pleaſant 
_ Circumſtances of Life, free from ſo much conſtant perſonal Care, and Force, as the 
other State required of Every Individual Man for Himſelf; it was then, thit 
They firſt thought of Society: which implies in it, and neceſſarily carries along 
with it, the Notion of a Regular Government, of ſome ſort or other. And ; 
in the former State, Every Man was in this reſpect a Law to Himſelf, that I 
was Judge in what Manner to a# for his own Preſervation and Satisfaction; This 
Care, as ſoon as All Conveniencies of Life were taken into the Account, was by 
common Conſent, immediately, and by the very Ad of entring into Hoeieth, 
transferred to Thoſe, to whom the Care of the Society was more peculiarly coma 
mitted. e . N 
And as this very Entrance into Society, or conſenting to Government, was 
owing to the Deſire of adding the Conventencies to the Neceſſaries of Life ; One 
of the very firſt Ideas ariſing from the Formation of Societies, or rather, included 
in it, muſt be That of Mutual Traſch, or Commerce. For, as One Man could 
not poſſibly poſſeſs at once All Things convenient for Himſelf, and his own 
Dependents ; but They who abounded in ſome Things muſt yet find themelve; 
in want of Many Things which Ozhers had in plenty; from hence immediatcly 
aroſe the Neceſſity of Mutual Trafick. And becauſe this Mutual Trafick was 
now no longer to be left to Mere Strength and Violence, after once a Regia 
Society, of the loweſt Degree, was formed; from hence it appears, that it was, 
in the Nature of the Thing, left in great Meaſure to the Care and Authority 0: 
the Governing Part of ſuch Societies, upon what Terms ſuch an Intercourle 0t 
Exchanges between Man and Man ſhould be maintained and carried on. Fot 
if it were ſtill entirely left to the Choice and Humour of Every Individual Mai; 
This muſt preſently have made Things revert into their old Channel: becault, 
if there be no Law of Trafick, obliging the Members of any Society, there 13 
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no Medium between ſuch a State, and a State of Anarchy; but it muſt again come 
to this, that the frrongefi Arm alone muſt determine amongſt particular Men, 
what Every One ſhall aſſume, and keep to Himſelf, of all the good Things 
which could come in his Way, | 5 
| fav then, that One of the primary particular Notions belonging to the Suppo- 
{tion of Society, is That of a Regulated Commerce or Yacht. 1 might perhaps 
have {aid, the very #:/7 Notion belonging to it; becauſe the Convenience of Lite, 
after the Preſervation of it, is the % and main Point; and cannot be {upporte: 
without Commerce. This Commerce, or Traffick, at firſt conſiſted only in the 
Exchanges of One good Thing, or One Convenience or Neceſſary of Life, for 
Anther ; and this, amongſt the Members of the fame One Society only. And it 
cannot be denied, that not only the Mere Neceſſaries of Life, but many of its 
Chief Conveniencies, may be ſupplied, (in ſeveral Parts of the World,) within the 
| Bounds of One Society, or Country, without ſeeking Help from Any Other. But 
the Wants of Mankind increaſing, as faſt as the Supplics of them came in; and | 
New Cravings multiplying themſelves, as faſt as the O/d Ones were fatisficd ; 
and Many of the Countries of the World ſtanding in need of what Others enjoyed 
in Plenty ; hence aroſe very ſoon the Defire of mutual Intercourſe between 
Society and Socrety ; between One Country and Another : which produced thoſe. 
ſucceſsful Attempts that have been made, for inventing and improving Navi- 
gation, and all the Infiruments which could contribute towards the making this 
more extended Commerce eaſy and convenient. %%% 
Iwill juſt oblerve, as I paſs along, that One of the moſt uſeful Infruments of 
E zhis, was Money; which was quickly found neceſſary for the better Management 
of this Mutual Traffic; becauſe Experience immediately would convince all Men, 
| that, even within the Bounds of the ſame Society, it was impoſſible to carry on 
Buſineſs, in the way of Mere Exchange of One Thing for Another, without great 
Loſs of Time, and infinite Pains: And that with regard to diſtin Scieties or 
Countries, there could be only T: wo Ways, Either to ſupply Them with the 
Commodities They wanted, in Exchange for Thoſe They parted with; or elle to | 
ſupply Them with Something in their ſtead, which could procure Them, in other | 
Places, thoſe very Commodities They wanted or deſired. And in appointing if 
Money, or the Metal of which it is made, to be that Something, All the beſt regu= _ 9 
lated Societies have contented, from the plain Nature of the Thing itſelf. To 4 
return; 3 | | | | 1 
When once Diftin& Societies, and Diftinet Countries, found Occaſion for this = 
Mutual Commerce; it lay upon Every Individual Society, or Country, to preſcribe 1 
the Laws and Rules of this Commerce to Itſelf. For as Diftin& Societies and Coun- 
tries have no Common Governour over Them, to make Laws for All univerſally ; 
They are to One Another juſt in the ſame Situation, in which Every Man was 
to Every Man, in the State of Nature, before any One Regular Society was 
| formed, But as They are Societies, and not particular Men; it belongs to the 
| oocicty, that is, to the Governours of it, to appoint thoſe Regulations which are 
to govern every particular Member of that Society in the Affair of Commerce, with 
tne Members of any other Societies. The Great and General Rule to All Gover- 
nours, is, That Trade and Commerce be ſo carried on, as that, if it be poſſible, 
the Balance of Gain may, in the Whole, lie on the Side of that particular Society, 
ot which They are the Governours. But as it is impoſſible that A, ſhould be 
Gainers; and as it muſt of Neceſſity ariſe from the Situation, the Produce, the 
Navigation, and the other natural and artificial Aſſiſtances of ſome Societies, that 
They muſt have the Advantage, and Others the Diſadvantage; and that the ſame 
on ii eee. —.— — — — 
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Country muſt have the Advantage in One reſpect, and One Seaſon, and the D/ 
advantage in Another ; the next General Rule is, to make ſuch Regulation; 26 
may have this Effect, That the neceſſary Diſadvantages may be as ſmall, and a; 
few, and as little felt, as may be. Theſe are the General Points, in which Every 
Society, and Every Country, may lawfully vie with one Another, and ought in 
Duty to do 1t. 

When We come to apply this to particular Societies, or Countries, We ng. 
turally think firſt of Our own; That, to which We are peculiarly related, and 
in which the Intereſt of Ourſelves, Our Families, and Our Poſterity, is pecy. 
liarly lodged. The Preſervation and Advancement of the Trade of Great Brisas, 
is preſently in our Thoughts; and if it were not, We ſhould not delerve to he. 
long to ſuch a Country. For, whether We conſider the natural Condition of B,. 
tain, as an and; of its Situation, with regard to the reſt of the C:v/lized and 

beſt cultivated Parts of the World; or the manifold Commodities of its own PA. 
duce; or the Great and Uſeful Manufafures it is capable of; or Many other 
Particulars, I need not now enumerate :—Certainly, We muſt be Dj intereſted, 
to a degree of Stupidity and Inexcuſable Neglect, if We do not ſhew the Value 

we put upon the Advantages Improved Nature itſelf has thrown in our Way, 
by wiſhing and labouring to ſee them, every Day, more inſured to Us, if pot: 
ſible; and more advanted and improved, as far as the Circumſtances of Thing 
will bear. 

This 9981 to be the Bone Care and Endeavour of Every private Man, who 
is a Member of this National Society, and is capable by his Advice or his Affi. 

| ance to promote ſo extended and comprehenſive a Good. But in a peculiar 
Manner it is Part of the Indiſpenſable Duty of Thoſe who are at the Helm, to 
turn their Thoughts upon the Improvement of what appears to be the peculiar 
Bleſſing of this Hand. And it is very well it is ſo; becauſe They muſt be ſup- 
poſed to be much more diſinteręſted in this Affair, than private Perſons can often 
be. And therefore, whilſt Men, who are tliemſelves concerned in the particular 
Branches of our Trade, are every One of Them naturally biaſſed and drawn in- 
to one particular Set of Maxime, by that particular Intereſt which li always be- 
fore their Eyes, Thoſe who are to frame and amend the Lazvs relating to this 
Great Good, can compare all the private Opinions of Intereſted Men together; 

can have recourſe to the true and genuine Foundations of Trade; can conſider it, 

in its univerſal and large Comprehenſion, and its good or bad Conſequences 
to the Whole; and can, without the Temptation Others lie under, who ate 
Traders themſelves, adapt all their Regulations to the Intereft and Advantage of 
the hole, in its utmoſt National Extent and Latitude. 

For 7576 is properly the Work of Government, — to conſider the Whole, and 1 not 
a Part only ; and conſequently, whenever It does conſider any Part by itlelt, 
{till to do it, with a View to the hole; and to frame all Regulations upon thole 
Maxims, which are of Univerſal] Concern; and which may, with as much Rea- 
ſon and as much Succeſs, be applied to All other Parts, as Occaſion and Oppor- 
tunity ſhall give leave. The Subject of this Paper neceſſarily leads Us, in our 
Thoughts, to What has been lately done in Parliament, with regard to a Few 
particular Branches of our Commerce; which J ſhall therefore, go on to cx. 
mine upon theſe, and other, the bgſt and moſt unexceptionable . of Trade, 

and of National Advantage to this Kingdom. 
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lar Nation, or Society, it would be much more eaſy, and much leſs diſagree- 
able to the particular Intereſts of private Men, to bring into Practice a regular 
and happy S:heme, upon the plain evident Principles of it; than it can be, in the 
preſent Situation of Affairs: as much caſter, as it is to prevent, than to cue, any 
Evil of a Political Nature, But We muſt take the World as it is, O/ in Time, 


W having been long ago, beyond the Memory of Man, inſtituted and continued; 
and Eſays made at firſt, in an imperfect Manner, towards the Good of particular 
„ Bodies of Men; and the Nature of Man having been always much the fame as 
it is now: Hence it has proceeded, that Thoſe who have had a little perſonal 
Gain, Eaſe, and Advantage of their own much more at Heart, than the Gain, Secu- 
rity, and Advantage of the J//hole, have always ſet their Skill and Cunning to 
W work, to elude the Laws which have been at any time cnaQed, for the En- 
E couragement, or Regulation, of Trade; and to evade the Force of Them, by find- 
ing out Ways of private Profit, without either obeying thoſe Laws, or incurring 
the Penalties of them. The Evil of This is always doubly great: as it deprives 
the Publick of the Support of ſuch Duties, as are at any time laid upon any 


by the Gains of his Trade; which by the Kravery of Others are not only taken 
3 away from Him, but often exchanged for Ls. „ 


| Governed Society, without which No Commerce at all of any Extent can be carried 

on; hence ariſes the Reaſonableneſs and Uſefulneſs of ſuch Impoſts as are neceſſary 
| Trade itſelf. So that Trade pays all its Duties, as a Tribute to Porper, in order 
| to its own ſecure and flouriſhing Eſtate under the Influences of that Power which 


| protects it. When once theſe Inpoſts are fixed, were All Men ſtrictly honeſt, 


Way upon an Equal Foot. I ſay, upon an Equal Foot: becauſe if this one Point 


; be not effected, Laws about Trade become immediately only Snares to Honeft 
Men, to draw Them into great Inconvenjencies, or Ruine itſelf; and Opportunities 
t to the Di/boneft, to flouriſh and thrive by their own Cunning. This is to be at- 
, | tempted therefore, by aſcertaining and fixing the exact Method of Payment of 
le | theſe Impoſts; and by adding ſuch Penalties, as may effect this quality in All the 
J- | fame Traders; by making Thoſe act out of Fear and Prudence, exactly as all 
r. Others would do, out of Conſcience, and an Honeſt Principle of Regard to the 
ut Publik. But when Laws and Penalties, in one certain Way, have been tried 
ey | for a Courſe of Years, ſufficient to form the Judgement of Experience upon ; and 
Xe | it has been found that They are Ineffectual; or (which is much worſe than Inef- 
de, ſetiual) that They are deſtructive even to the Two great Deſigns propoſed in 
them; viz. the Support of the Publich, by the Duties laid; and the Encourage- 
18, | nent of the Honeft Trader: When it is ſeen, I ſay, that Cunning Men have found 


a Way of utterly cluding them, to that the Government 1s defrauded on One 
Vor, III. 4 L Hand., 


g the Beginnings of All Commerce were now firſt to be made for any particu- 


O!d in Cunning 3 or, in plainer Words, Old in Knavery, and Corruption. Socicty 


Branches of Trade; and as it is a Total Diſcouragement to the Fair Honeft Dealer, 
who is always ready to pay thoſe Duties; and at the ſame time cannot live but 


One great End of Government being the Setledneſs and Security of the 


| for the Support of that Government, which cannot otherwiſe be the Support of 


| there would be no need of Any farther Regulation, to put All Traders in the ſame | 
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Hand, and the Fair Dealer greatly injured on the Other, by not being on a Lew 
with his Nezghbour ; Then, is the proper Time for Law-makers to review the 
Afair; and either to fortify thoſe Weak Places which have let in the Evll, o 
to make New Regulations of quite a different ſort; and ſuch, if poſſible, 35 4 
fully anſwer the Tv great Ends before- mentioned, which are the ſole 8 
of Any ſuch Laws. 

If We come now to apply theſe General Maxims to the Ac lately paſſed, with 
relation to Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa Nuts; We ſhall ſee that the Duties forme; 
laid upon Theſe, are now continued in a different Form, for the ſame End 
which They were at f/f laid; vs. for that End, which alone can Juſtify the 
putting any Burthen upon the Members of the Publick; which is, the Defence 
and Support of that Government, upon which the Well-being of the Society, and 4 
every Member of it, entirely depends. And this is perfectly agreeable to the 
Nature of the Thing. In the next Place, We ſhall ſee that the Alieration made 
by this Act is purpoſely made for nothing but to anſwer thoſe Two neceflary 
| Purpoſes, which alone can juſtify any ſuch Laus; that theſe Duties, which has 
not been truly paid, may now be better ſecured for the Uſe of the Public; aud 
that by this Means, Traders may be put upon a Level with One Another, and the 
Honeſt Dealer not left under the higheſt Diſcouragements. That, theſe Dalia 
were firſt laid for the Service of the Government, on which depends the Protec. 
tion of Trade itſelf, needs not a Ford to be ſaid upon it. That the Governnyy 
ſtill ſtands in need of the ſame Supplies, is as plain; and equally acknowledge 
both by the Friends and the Enemies of it, with different Affections of Hear: 
But ſomething may be fit to be ſaid about the Reaſons of the Alteration made by 


And if it may appear, That this Alteratian was made, not only for the more 
certain Continuance of the firſt deſigned Supply to the Government from them; hut 
in very probable Hopes of ſuch an Overplus, as may be a conſiderable Advance yearly 
towards the Payment of the preſent Public Debt; This certainly will be enough 
to recommend the good Intention of Thoſe who propoſed and effected it, to the 4. 
probation of Every Well-wyher to his Country. If We conſider it in this View only, 
it being a Matter of Fact, which Time and Experience alone can effectually ſhew 
to the Conviction of All, We muſt wait till a little Time and Experience have given 
Us their Teftimony, before We can with Pofitivenefs, and Aſſurance, affirm it 
thus to be. But in the mean while Theory in thefe Caſes, built upon former and 
long Experiences, and formed upon juſt and reaſonable Calculations, is no very 
Uncertain or Hollow Ground to go upon. At leaſt, I may be Juſtified in ſaying, 
what is now literally true, that They who are known to be the Be Judges, and 
moſt Exact Calculators of ſuch Affairs as concern both the Merchant and the C- 
vernment, do upon the matureſt Conſideration believe and affirm that, befides the 
immediate Supply to the Crown, there will be from hence at leaſt an Addition of 
Ons Hundred Thouſand Pounds a Year to the Sinking Fund, which is to diminiſh by 
degrees the Debt of the Nation. And it being apparent, that juſt ſo much Seng“ 
is added to the Government, as a Decreaſe is made of this heavy Debt; (it being. 
the ſame thing to take away from a Burthen, as it is to add Strength to That which 
is to bear it:) This high Probability of ſuch an Advantage, is ſufficient to vind- 
cate the Attempt from Ohjection; and this alone is enough, with regard to the 
Intereſt of the Government, But this probable View is not all. 
If we take it in another Light, with regard to what muſt certainly accrue to 
the Government; the Reaſon of the Act, given in It, is good and juſtifiable : as 15 
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fable as it is, and ever mult be, to prevent the grofleſt Frauds and Abuſes; to re- 

cover a Decayed Duty ; and to ſecure to the Government, what was deſigned as 

.bſolutely neceffary for the yearly Demands of it. The Reaſon for ſuch an 

Alteration in the Method of laying and collecting theſe Duties, is given in the fol- 
lowing Words —“ And whereas the Duties now ſubſiſting upon Coffee, Tea, Cocoa 
« Nfg, Chocolate, and Cocoa Paſte, are or may be very much leflened, not only 

« by the Clandeſtine Importation thereof, from Parts beyond the Seas; but alſo 
40 by the Fraudulent Relanding of the ſame, after the fame have been exported 
« from this Kingdom, for foreign Parts, and the Duties thereupon drawn back, 
« without paying any Duties for the ſame, contrary to the true Intent and Mean- 

« ing of former Acts—and to the Ruine of the fair Traders in the ſaid Commodi- 
« dities, &c.—This, J ſay, is entirely correſpondent to that General Rule which 
regulates theſe Laws of Trade; as it founds this Alteration upon, what is too 
true, to an intolerable degree, (though gently touched upon here) the multiplied 
and infinite Frauds committed, in order to deprive the Government of That which 
was allotted for its Support by former Acts of Parliament. And This is itſelf a 
ſufficient Ground and Juſtification of ſuch an Alteration; and indeed, makes 
ſuch a New Attempt, the Day « of T 98 who are to model and regulate theſe 
Affairs. 

Theſe Abuſes it roar to reQtify, and to do Juſtice to the Deſi fon of thoſe 
paſt Laws, by altering entirely the Method, Time and Place of Payment of theſe 
Duties; and by making the Payment much more certain, as far as can at preſent 
be Judged, than it ever could be, upon the former Foot; by taking away the Op- 
portunities and Occafions of Cheating, from Thoſe who will make uſe of them 
whenever They can meet with them; and by making Knavery much more dif- 
ficult and hazardous than it was. For this 1s All that can be pretended to, in a 
Hate of Things, in which it is impoſſible totally to deſtroy that immoderate 

Love of private Gain, which is the Root of all this Evil. Without doing ſome- 
thing effectual this Way; whilſt the Conteſt lay ſolely between Knavery and the 
_ former Laws; Knavery, ſtill increaſing, was ſure enough of the entire Advantage, 

and this Part of the Revenue ſure enough of being totally ruined by degrees; and 
at the ſame time the Hongſi Dealer loſt and undone. But with it, the Revenue 
is called back to its proper Channel; and the Government put once more in Poſſeſ- 
fon of what is its Legal Right, and Due; as well as what is truly the Honour and 
Defence of the Whole Society, whoſe Intereſts are wrapped up in the Intereſts and 
Strength of it. With regard to the Government, and that great Publick Hap- 
pineſs, the Diminution of the National Debt, I have chiefly at this Time con- 
ſidered this Act. In the next Paper I will take into the Account the Conſequences 
it muſt have with regard to the particular T raders moſt concerned in it; and to 
the I»tereft of the pole Nation, in other Reſpects; not without an Eye to the 
Ohections, which, in thinking upon it, may ariſe an it. 


BRITANNICUS, 
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LETTER LXXXVIIL Lon box 1 May 30, 1724. 


I HAVE already conſidered the New Act concerning Tea, Coffze and Choy at, 

with regard to the Support of the Government, which was every Day more 
and more defrauded of the Duties laid upon Thoſe Commodities; and with regard 
to the Diminution of the Publick Debt, which ought in Times of Quel and Lei. 
ſure to be the Main View of the Legiſlature, and is a Conſequence from this Aa, 
juſtly expected by the Be/? Judges of ſuch Afarrs. I will now conſider V, in its 
Other Good Conſequences to the Nation, the Intereſt of which | is the Intere? of 
Every Honeſt Man in it. 


T be #r/ Particular I ſhall mention i is, The Encouragement given to the Ex. 


portation of theſe Goods, after they are arrived in England, for the Uſe of oy; 


Neighbouring Countries: which is ſo great, by the Draw-back allowed (upon that 
Enportation) of all the Duties, except Two and a Half per Cent. as to put England 
upon an equal foot with the beſt Trading Nations around Us; ; and to make it 


indeed, a Free Port, with reſpe& to theſe particular Goods. The Difference 
between the State of the Caſe, after this Bill comes to operate, and That before 


it, is, that for a long Time paſt, it has been notorious that Four Parts in Five of 
all the Cofee conſumed here, and Nineteen in Twenty of all the Cocca nuts, (be. a 


ſides large Quantities of Tea) have been clandeſtinely and Fnaviſhly brought in; 
and what is worſe, paid for by the Subjects of Great Britain, in Specie ; by which 


means, a very great Summ of Money, perhaps above 100,000 Pounds, has gone 


out of the Kingdom yearly into the Hands of Foreigners: Whereas Now, the fair 
and open Traders will have Encouragement, and Power, to ſupply the Neigö- 


bouring Countries with theſe very Commodities, at a Cheaper Rate than they can be | 
purchaſed of any Others; by which means, fo much of our own Money will be 
kept from going out, and a great Summ of Money (or Goods,) brought in from | 


Other Parts of Europe. And again, As One neceſſary Conſequence of Smuzling 


theſe Goods is, that You muſt pay for them in Specre ; lo, the Conſequence of. 
preventing that Smugling, by deſtroying all great Temptation to it, is, That the 
whole Quantity of theſe Commodities being imported in an open and known 
Way, will be purchaſed and paid for in the Method moſt beneficial to the Nation, 


and (as far as poſſible) by our own Manufaftures, Fiſh, Proviſions, &c. So that 


the Nation will have a manifold Advantage: For, as theſe Goods will be imported 
without the Lols of its own Specze, and by the Exportation of its own Manu- 


Jadlures; ſo, They will be exported upon ſuch eaſy Terms, as to command the 
Markets of our Neighbours, and paid for by the Importation of the Price of them 


from abroad. This Encouragement for Exportation, given to Traders and Merciants 


in Holland, has been one Great Cauſe of the Increaſe of the People and Riches of 
that Sate: And it cannot but have the ſame good Effect in Britain; where it has 


been long wanted, and long deſired, by All who have wiſhed well to the Trad: 


of this Nation. 


By this means, We ſee, The Conſumption of our own Manufattures will be 1 


ed; and in ftead of paying Money for Goods, We ſhall receive Money for them. Our 


Navigation, in the mean while, muſt partake greatly of the Benefit, as the Conduct 


of this Trade well employ our own Ships and our own Samen: And fo mult our 
 Planiations in the V. eft Indies, which ſupply many of thoſe Things which pur- 


chaic the Commodities ſpecified in this Af. 1 hardly need mention here, &” 
: N | | | 1018 
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this Ae lays no Additional Duties upon the Goods mentioned; ſo it brings; 10 Ex- 

enſe u pon the Publick, <worth mentioning, by the A/terations it makesin the Method 
of Collecting them. It appoints no Additional Commiſſioners of Exciſe, and the 
u New Officers It makes neceflary, are of the Lower tort, and tuch as require 
very J mall Salaries. 

If from hence we come to the Advantage accruing from 1575 Law to the Fair 
and Honef Trader, J have before hinted at it, and placed it in This, That all 
Traders in theſe Commodities are put upon a Level, (as it is hoped and detigned, ) 
by the Regulations made in it. For the great Evil to an honeſt and open Dealer 
in the Way of Merchandise is, that Thoſe who diſhoneſtly and clandeſtinely 
bring in the ſame Goods with Thoſe He deals in, not paying any Dy for them, 
can fell them much cheaper than He can, who, beſides their original Price, has 
honeſtly paid the Duties laid upon them. If the Quantity therefore, of theſe Run 
Conde be great; This naturally will have ſuch an Effect upon the whole Marker, 
that it will bring a Force upon the Fair Merchant, either to keep all his Goods by 
Him; (which perhaps would often be immediate Ruine to Him;) or to ſell them 
at ſuch Price, as the Inquity of Others has brought the Common Market to; which 


is ſtill Ruine, though in a over degree; as it is in this Caſe always Little or No 


Gain, and ſometimes, Loſs to Perſons, who can be ſupported by nothing but the 


Gains of their Commerce. But if it can be ſo brought about, that no ſuch Ad- 
vantage ſhall be ſeized by the Clandeſtine Trader; This alone 1s all the Advantage 


which the Open Dealer deſires, or ought to deſire. 


Nov, for effecting this, there can be but Two Hays, either to have No Duties 
it all laid upon theſe Goods; or to regulate the Collecting the Duties laid, in ſuch 
a Manner as to make it ble for the Diſhoneft to eſcape the Payment of them; 


or if not impoſſible, (which cannot be,) to make it fo difficult and hazardous, that 

it ſhall hardly be worth the while of Any who ſtudy nothing but heir own Ad- 
vantage, to attempt it; and ſo to take away all conſiderable Temptation to it. As 
to the former of theſe Two IVays, It cannot be followed. The Neceſſities of the 
Government, and the Debt of the Nation, ſufficiently juſtify the Continuing the 
Duties upon theſe Commodities, The Method therefore, choſen, for the Satiſ- 


fiction and Benefit of the Oper Dealer, is the making ſuch Alterations and New 


Regulations in the Manner, Time, and Place, of Payment of them. as may reaſon- 
ably be expected to have the Effect here mentioned; to diſcourage future At- 
tempts towards A Candeſtiue Dealings in theſe Commodities; and by this means, 


to remove that fatal Evil, under which the Honęſt Traders have hitherto labour- 


ch, merely through the Eaſy Methods which lay open to Others, to underſell 
Them, and by that Means to reduce Them to Diſtreſs. 

After I have ſaid thus much upon the Advantages from this As, both to the 
Pick in general, and to the Honeſt Merchant and Trader in particular; T am 
almoſt med to mention the Objections which I have heard made againſt the 
New Regulations propoſed in it; and the Eyect They muſt have. I have indecd 
met with but T*v9 ; but then They are Capital Ones; and no leſs Good Things 


rp Liberty and Property themſelves, (ever dear to Britons, ) are brought into 


he Quarrel. Some complain of the ſtrict Searches and Enquiries this Law allows; 
and Others, of the advanced Price of theſe C,mmodities already cauſed by this AF. 
The Former Complaint is a Complaint rather againſt All Government, and All 
Duties, than againſt this particular Act. For, as All Government is, in its very 
Deſign, the Re e/traint of private unbounded Liberty; even this Reſtramt may be 

called the Defiraci;c of privale Liberty; as far as it bounds and cireumſeribes 
it; And as All Duties arc laid upon Commoaities, with a Deſign of being ſecured 
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of Law-makers ; that They have made an Attempt to reſtore and augment à de 
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and duly raiſed; ſo, Whoever complains againſt thoſe Methods which are ne. 
ceſſary for the raiſing them, does in effect complain of thoſe Duties themſelves; 
and may as juſtly and as equitably do it. „ ip 
And that this is the Caſe here, will appear by only making a Suppofition, that 
this S!ri&neſs of Search of All ſuſpefted Houſes, at all Times, were not enateq, 


For, ſuppoſing this, there could be no Collection of theſe Duties hoped for; nor 


any Effect at all from this, or any like Act. Give but once an Exemption to 
particular Places, and particular Hours; and the ſame Clandęſtine, Diſhonet and 


Deftruftive Trade may ſtill go on. If the Duties themſelves therefore, be ne. 


ceflary and fitting; the moſt ſecure Method of collecting them 1s as neceſſary; and 
from this Neceſſity is juſtified upon all thoſe Principles of Trade and Seien, 
which every Trader ſees the Reaſonableneſs of, in every other Caſe but That in 
which He himſelf thinks He may ſometimes feel ſome perſonal Inconvenience. 


But who, I pray, is the Sufferer from this Method, which is a Law in other 


Caſes as well as This? The Fair Dealer has nothing to fear from it; and may 


well bear with a much greater Inconvenience than This, for the Sake of those 


Advantages He can never enjoy without it. The Diſbongſt Dealer only has any 


thing to fear from it; and He ought to fear enough to make Him (I do not ſay 
more honeſt, but) leſs hurtful to his Country, than any better Principle will make 

him. Ina Word, What is neceflary for the Ends of Society arid Government, is 
as neceſſary as Government itſelf; the firſt Deſign of which is, to model and 


limit private Liberty to the Good of the hole: and whatever is neceflary for 


the levying any Duties laid, is as neceſſary, and therefore as juſtifiable, as thoſe 
Duties themſelves, „ . | wo =. 

It gives one much more Pain to hear Oꝶjjections raiſed from the advanced Price 
of theſe Commodities. For firſt, This preſent Advance is near upon the Price, 


which They ought to have been at, before this Act; and which they would 


have been at, had it not been for the Diſbongſiy of Thoſe, who, by the Help of 
their own Knavery in ſmugling them, could both afford to ſell them cheaper | 


themſelves; and force others to do ſo too. For as the Cheapneſs before aroſe 
from this, that It was put upon them by Thoſe who did not pay the Duties; ſo 
when once the Neceſſity appears of paying the Duties, and of leaving off the 


 Clandefline Trade, the Price to the Conſumer muſt of Conſequence be immediately 
advanced; becauſe It is now more certain that the Duties are to be truly, and 
univerſally paid. And then again, the Great Law of Society allows and recom- 


mends ſuch Duties to be laid, and to be ſtrictly raiſed, upon Any of thoſe Cr— 
modities, which are not the Common Neceſſaries or Conveniencies of Life, but the 
Superfluities and Luxuries of it, as may diſcourage the Lower Part of the Soci!!y 


from running into them: and One Wiſe Maxim of a Regular Society is, to form 
good ſumpiuary Laws; and not to let the Temptation to Unneceſſary Inſtances of | 
what is more than Convenient for human Life, lie too open, or too eaſy to be 


come at. And as This Dearneſs of ſuch Commodities, 7s not, or ought not, ꝛ0 be 
a Grievance upon Any, but ſuch as may truly be ſaid to be able to afford the Pric? 
of their own Gratifications ; It is all agreeable to the Principles of Government, 
and to the Good of the Governed Society, which is the Subject for thoſe Principles 
to operate upon. . | | | 
If We now ſumm up the Caſe, It will appear That, in the Ad We have been 
conſidering, Our Legiſlators have conducted Themſelves by the Maxims of pub- 
lick and univerſal Advantage to the Trade and Manufattures of their Country ; that 
They have done nothing but their Duty as ſuch, in an Affair properly the Care 
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caying Duly, neceſſary to the Support of the Sate, and promiſing Help to the 
National Debt; that They have choſen a Method of doing it effectual to the Pur- 

ſe, and therefore neceſſary in order to put the Honeft Dealer upon an equal foot 
with his Neighbour ; that They have given ſuch Encouragement to the Exporter, 
as may enable Us to furniſh Other Nations, and gain and keep a great Summ of 
Money to of 0Wwn ; that the Dyfficulties of it are only ſuch as are unavoidable, 
and lie upon Thoſe who have the Advantage of it likewiſe; and that the Price 
upon the Conſumer, is the Price of Luxury, and is a Trivial Burthen, chiefly upon 
Thoſe who often voluntarily undergo much greater, for the Sake of any Fancy 
of their OWN. = = ” 

[ have heard indeed, but of One Perſon, who will be truly a Loſer by this AQ, 
and a Loſer of a very conſiderable Summ of Money every Year. And whoever 
knows the Collector of the Cuſtoms, and in what Manner This New Regulation will 
affect Him, inſtead of complaining of a little Advance in the Price of what He 
Himſelf conſumes, will form an Argument from hence in favour of the A#; and 
at leaſt allow that it was a Regard to the Publick which gave riſe to it; and a 
Regard too great to be outweighed by a perſonal, private, or particular Ad- 
vantage. | 


BRITANNICUS. 
eee eee 
LETTER LXXXIX. LONDON Jo URN ATL, June 20, 1724. 


To BRITANNIC US. 
, VL 1 ” 
| HAVE often heard it wondered at among Men of Letters, that the Dia- 
4 [;2ye-manner: of Writing, of which the Antienis have left us ſo many Ex- 
amples, ſeems to be an Art almoſt wholly loſt to the Moderns. But I cannot 
think this Misfortune ſo much owing to the Decay of Natural Reaſon itſelf, as 
to thoſe Artificial Shackles, which in all Ages, and in moſt Countries, have bcen 
put upon this Faculty, to ſerve the Purpoſes of ſome Falſe Religion, or Bad 
Government. A free Conference is indeed the only fair Trial of Skill between 
Reaſon and Sophiftry : It is a ſort of Corniſh Wreſtling ; the Competitors grapple 
upon even Terms, and without Compliment; they exchange the Cloſe Hug as 
loon as poſſible, and the Victory is viſible to all the Spectators. Since then the 
Embargo upon fair Argument 1s taken off, and a free Commerce 1s allowed, this 
certainly is no ill Seaſon to attempt to reſtore the Habit of Reaſoning, and make 
the Practice of it eaſy and familiar to my Countrymen, who have ſo dearly pur- 
ehaſed the Privilege of it. If in our firſt Eſſay, we may be found rude and 
expert in this Science which we pretend to teach to others, it ought to be re- 
membered in our Excuſe, that we lay it down as a firſt Principle, that the Art 
of Reaſoning is only to be attained by Habit; and the beſt Way to teach our- 
ſelyes and our Readers to be able one Day to reaſon juſtly, is in the mean while 
to accuſtom ourſelves to hear Reaſon, and bear Contradiction as well as we 
are able. | E Rm 
| happened to be preſent at the following Diſpute between Crites and Phile- 
mon, concerning Virtue and Publick Spirit; and ſhall now give it you with very 
little Alteration. © Fa 5 Dn, 8 
BRIT ANN US. 


CRITES 


— 
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CRITES ad PHILEMON. 


Crites. Whither are you going, my Friend? 
Philemon. To my old Patron, the L- 
Cri, To be again promiſed, and again diſappointed. 
Phi, Perhaps ſo, indeed. 


Cri, Are you not weary and aſhamed of fo ſervile an Attendance; and dg you 


not yet hate and deſpiſe the //orld, which has offered you fo many Injuries and 
Indignities, and does now only banter your Merits and your Sufferings? 


Phi. I have been ill uſed by particular Perſons, but I have no Quarrel with the 
| World, To hate Mankind, becauſe I meet Fools and Villains amongſt them, 
ſeems as unreaſonable, as to hate N. becauſe it is liable to troubleſome Paſ. 


fions or Diſeaſes. 
Ci. Were your Life then one continued Diffs, or did Mankind appear to 
you as one great Collection of Knaves and Wy you believe you ſhould be ck 


of them both. 


Phi. It may be, I might: but at preſent I am of Opinion, that Reafm and 


Virtue, as well as Health, are the proper genuine and natural Characteriſticks o 


Man; and that Folly and Wickedneſs, like Sickneſs, are but the Accidents of Li, 


the meer Frailties and Infirmities of Humanity, which do not at all denote the 


Real Man. To form a Judgement of any one from ſome Feoible, tome Trankport 
of Paſſion which we may have ſurpriſed him in, is as injurious as to draw his 


Picture in a Fever. Upon this Principle, and with ſome ſmall Allowance; 
from Good. nature, I believe the Bult of Mankind will be found Honeſt and 


Amiable. | 
Cri. By the by, It will not be amiſs if that ſame Good-nature of yours, be 


deſired to withdraw out of the preſent Controverſy. It 1s certainly but very little 
| accuſtomed to ſhare in Diſputations whether Ancient or Modern, and next to 
Paſſion is the moſt Unphiloſophical Reaſoner in the World. And 1 beg, for the 
| ſake of mutual Peace, that you would not infer any Conſequences in favour of 

the Bulk of Mankind, from the kind Prejudices you may have to two or three 


of your Friends. 


Phi. You will give me leave to hellevs; that I have read of vun Cha- 


racters of all Ages and all Nations; that I think I have perſonally known 
ſome; and that I do tnore than ſuſpect that You and I, Crites, are Hong 
Men. 

| Cri. I have ſuſpected one of vs to be ſo a long while. Go on. 


Phi. Without more Preface, I know myſelf to be Virtuous; nor do] think 


it any Boaſt to ſay I am not a Villain, or a Raſcal. I admire Honeſty for bet 
naked Charms, and with all thoſe ſtarving Qualities which ſome Cunning Men 
have found in her. I /ove her for her own ſake, without the Bribery of my 
Paſſions, my Hopes or my Fears, Vanity or Shame: And I think I ſhould not de- 
iert her, though but for a Moment, and in the darkeſt Privacy, to gain a Million 


of Gold, I love myſelf for thus loving her; and J love Mankind, becauſe they 


do All more or leſs partake of this Honęſt Nature of mine, and becauſe I ſee no 
Reaſon to believe myſelf the Phenix of my Kind. 
Cri. For once, then, we will take it upon your own Word, that you are not 


a hit better than all that we ſee paſs us in the Mall here; and that the Principle, 


which you call your Honeſty, i is ſomewhat or other that is in common to all 
bumane Nature. But give us leave to enquire, what is this ſame boaſted Thing 
which palles by the Name of a Principle: Let us look into its Birth, and fe 


whether 
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whether its Origination be of itſelf, or be not derived from ſomething elle ; 
whether it is not nouriſhed and fappacied by foreign. Accidents and Circum- 
ſtances, and is oftentimes extinguiſhed and deſtroyed by mote {trong and power- 
ful Principles: In ſhort, Whether Virtue was not at firſt propagated by Power 
and Craft, upon Cowardice and Credulity ; ; whether it was not nurſed by Cuſtom, 
and does not now feed upon Vanity and Affedtation, Bigotry and Superſtition ; 
whether it is not hourly killed by Luft, Avarice, Ambition, and a hundred bad 
Paſſions, though it may perhaps, long after its Deceaſe, ſtalk about in the Veil 
of Hypocriſy : Whether you, my Friend Philemon, have made this Inquiſition in- 
to your ow] Heart, and whether you are not indeed afraid to do it. 
| Phil, Not at all: For it were but reaſonable that you ſhould think me a 
Rogue, if I could not tell you how I came to be an honeft Man. Porver may 
perhaps have enjoined the Practice of Virtue and Morals upon the World: If it 
has done ſo effectually, it is well; it was perhaps the very End of Power itſelt, 
and of its firſt Inſtitution. Craſt may have lent its wretched Aid to dreſs it up, 


and recommend it to the Publick, to ſerve perhaps ſome ſecret vicious Purpoſe 


behind the Curtain, Ciſtom may have acted the Part of a kind Step-dame, and 
fondly trained up the Infant Virtue, which, I ſay, its Parent Nature bore. But 
neither Power, Craft, nor Cuſtom, could poſſibly give a Being to That which 


had it not before, but was a mere Non-entify. This beautiful Reality, called 


Virtue, the Notions and Meaſures of Right and Wrong, the Love of ourſelves 


and our Fellow-beings, cannot poſſibly owe their Extraction to ſo baſe an Ori- 


ginal as Force or Cunning. Power indeed might have commanded a Commerce 
between the Sexes, and a due Care of the Offpring ; but what Humane Power 


could have created thoſe Sexes, or have given the Heart its Tenderneſs towards 
its Partner and her Progeny, and ſo extended it to Fraternal and Collateral Rela- 


tions, and in a leſs paſſionate Degree to thoſe more remote Kindred our Couniry- 


nen, and to all Mankind? I fancy he muſt have been a very cunning Man, who 
could have taught me how to feel the Pains and Misfortunes of my Father, to 


love him when he frowns upon me, and to pour out my Tears over his Grave; 
to relieve my Brother, my Kinſman, and even a worthy S/ranger in Diſtreſs, if 


Nature had not been before-hand with him in my Boſom, and left me no 


Choice to do otherwiſe. As to Convardice and Credulity, whatever may have been 
the Caſe formerly, the Magiſtrate is now too well informed, to believe that my 


Principles are accountable to his Furiſdiction, however my Manners may; ſo that 


| have nothing to fear from him, or any one elſe, on the Account of my Opi- 
nion, even though it ſhould prove to be Erroneous ; provided I do not embtace 


it lightly, and without making ſuch previous Examination into it as I am able. 


But need I be afraid of embracing Virtue too inconſiderately? I am only then 
to guard againſt Credulity, orethe Weakneſs of taking up Principles upon the 


Credit of another: Let me ſtrip Virtue and Love of the Publick of this Advant- 


age, and ſee if it will not appear amiable in itſelf, though 1 it had not an Advocate 
in the World. If for many Years together, and placed in many different Lights, 
beheld in many different Humours and Tempers of my own, it ſtill appears un- 
alterably Eligible, then ſurely I am not Credulous. As for the Aſſiſtance Virtue 


may borrow from Vanity and Afefation, I know not whether I ought to call 


theſe Faults when they are enliſted in ſo good a Service, and fight on the Side 
of Honeſty and Merit. Honour is but a reaſonable Tribute to Virtue, and con- 
ſcious Worth is ever allowed ſome Pride. But after all, there 1s but very little 
Room for! it, when we conſider that the Be Man is no better than he ought to 
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be; and how can any one be vain, that he has not deſerved the Gallows, or 


the IWhipping-poſt? As to Bigotry, Enthuſiaſm, and Superfiition, I fancy I under. 


ſtand them too well, and have traced them too exaQly to their Original, the 
Weakneſſes and Diſtempers of the Mind, to have my Paſſion for Simple and 
Original Virtue tainted with their unhappy Tincture. I am ſure I pity that Species 
of Folly too heartily; to ſhare in it myſelf, But if by any of theſe Words, yon 
mean to charge me with my Submiſſion to certain Forms of Obedience which 


Religion has preſcribed, and an Expectation of the great Reward it has promiſed: 
I anſwer in general, why not? Is it not poſſible, think you, to find out a Dif. 


ference between a Gift and a Bribe ? Cannot I diſintereſtedly eſteem my Patron, 


becauſe I have diſcovered, that he intends one Day to provide better for me, 


than ever I can deſerve of him? Do not Parnters and Poets ſincerely love their 
reſpective Arts, as I my Honefty, for the Sake of the high Pleaſure they find in 
them; though at the ſame Time they well know they ſhall be rewarded with 
Fame and Profit into the Bargain? I ſhould have admired Virtue, though it had 


covered me in Rags; and muſt I needs be inſincere, becauſe I believe it will 
erxalt me to the higheſt Happineſ my excellent Nature is capable of? As to your 
laſt Queſtion, whether it be not hourly deſtroyed by Luft, Avarice, Ambitin, 


and the other bad Paſſions; I own it is affaulted often, but not deftroyed: It 155 


I think, at laſt well fortified by Reaſon, and is above even a Treaty with the | 
Enemy; nay, it frequently fallies out upon them with great Gallantry and Sur. | 


ceſs. I wiſh I could as well tell you there was ſome Proſpect of raiſing the 
Siege, and nailing their Artillery; but however I hope it is on the Enemies 


Part, a fort of Ceuta-buſineſs, a hopeleſs Attempt. And thus I have given you 
the State of Virtue in myſelf. From what paſſes in my own Heart, I judge 


of Mankind. I am inclined to love the Creatures of the fame Make, and to 


believe they deſerve it. ks RE WS 5 55 3 
Ci. You have indeed pretty well accounted for your own Principles; and 


though I do not tell you I am perfectly ſatisfied with them, I own I wiſh [ 


were fo, and almoſt envy you who are. I am apt to think that the wort and 
vileſt of our Speczes, they who are moſt vain, inſolent, and cruel in the high Tide | 


and Afluence of Fortune, have yet, or at leaſt they once had, Pangs in the 
Commiſſion of /elf/þ or oppreſſive Actions; and are ſtill conſcious of a noble and 


gener ous Satisfaction, when they diſcharge a worthy and good-natured Part. But 
how ſoon are theſe Honeft Impreſſions obliterated! If they really have an ori- 


ginal Part in Humanity, and are conſtituent to it ; Whence is it, that they are 
capable of being ſo univerſally ſuppreſſed and diſcountenanced? How comes it 
that a Devotion to private Intereſt 1s underſtood as a Charatteriftick of a ſenſible 
Man, and a Savage Tyrannous Spirit is yet thought conſiſtent with an honef 


Mind? What ſort of Honefty, Worth, and Humdnity, do they poſſeſs, who are 

capable of being at eaſe in Princely Fortunes, and yet never are once aware that 

they are at all obliged to enquire out, and relieve the Diſtreſſes and Sorrows 
of thoſe, who, for aught they know, may be infinitely more Meritorious 
though leſs Fortunate, than themſelves? Such Inconſiderateneſs is the higheſt 

Druelty. | * „„ 5 | 
| Phi. Oh Cries! Theſe are the Diſeaſes, the Maladies of Humanity, which 


we mentioned above. Alas, this is but the ſickly State of depraved Nature, the 


Effect of her Debauches, her Town-life ; meer Luxury all, and Intoxication, un. 
known to her proper, her genuine Simplicity. It belongs to You and Me, good | 
. Crites, to pity and reform her Corrupt Manners ; to love her for her firſt Rech, 


before the became the Mimick of Faſhion, and the Parafite to Power and c. | 
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rown Greatneſs. Mean while, let us indulge and cheriſh the Ideas of her Ori- 
inal Beauties, and receive with Duteous Gratitude her friendly and unerring 

Whiſpers : Let us ſtudiouſly reconcile ourſelves to our better Paſſions; and be 
aſſured, that when the Chace of Pleaſure or Ambition is ended in Vanity, Weari- 


neſs and Diſguſt, we ſhall then ſee the genuine Charms of Natural Virtue, and 


he convinced that the Offices of Humanity do alone yield a ſincere and manl 
gatisfaction; a Pleaſure, which knows no Satiety and Fatigue, incapable of An- 
gujſb or . 


EXEXLEEXEXEE 


LETTE R XC. LonpDon JouRNAL, July 25, 1724. 


HERE is in Humane Nature a certain charming Quality, innate and ori— 
ginal to it, which is called Snplicity. In latter Ages, and in theſe Parts 
of the World, this has been almoſt univerſally exploded, and baniſhed from 
amongſt Men, as the Characteriſtic of Folly ; whilſt Cunning and Artifice have 
prevailed 1 in its ſtead, and with equal Injuſtice.been dignified with the Titles of 
Wiſdom and Underſtanding. But I believe the juſter Account of the Matter is, 
that Simplicity 18 the home-ſpun Dreſs of Honeſty, and Chicanery and Craft are 
the Tinſel Habits and the falſe Elegance which a are worn to cover the Deformity 
of Vice and Knavery. 


In the firſt Ages of the World, when Men had no Wants but what were purely 


natural, before they had refined upon their Neceſſities, and Luxury and Ambition 
had introduced a Thouſand fantaſtic Forms of Happineſs ; Simplicity was the Dreſs | 


and the Language of the World, as Nature was its Law. The little Cunning 


which was then in uſe, only taught them to enſnare, or to make tame ſuch 


Animals as were neceflary to their Support or their Convenience, and were other- 
wiſe too ſwift or too ſtrong for them; but ſince theſe Arts have attained their 
utmoſt Perfection, they have practiſed the ſame low Stratagems upon one another, 


and by an infinite Variety of Diſguiſes and well-covered Treacheries have long 
ſince inſtituted theſe little Baſeneſſes among the neceſſary Arts and Know- 


ledges of Life, and Prackiſed without Scruple, what 18870 have long owned with- 
out Shame. 


But if we look into the ider of the World, and into the ne of thoſe 


who have had the greateſt Names in it, we ſhall find, that this original Snpliciiy 


of Mind has gradually been worn off in every Age, down to the preſent Time, 
when there is hardly any Characters of it remaining undefaced. The old Greeks 


and Romans, whoſe unperiſhable Writings have preſerved to us the Actions ad 


Manners of their Countrymen, and who were ſo well ſtudicd in all the Forms 


and reaſonable Happinefles of Life, are ſo full of that juſt and beautiful Simpli- 
city of Stile and Sentiment, as ſeems to have been the only proper Method of 


tranſcribing the Frank and Open Characters of the Heroes they celebrate, and of 
making them and their Writers immortal. The Epiſtles of Cicero and Pliny 
abound in this ſort of exploded Simplicity; they talk of themſelves and their Con- 
lemporaries, in a manner that would be a Jeſt in Engliſb, and in a Country where 


a fort of ſolemn Alen and Banter makes up the larger Fart of Writings and 
Converſation, 
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To prove the natural Charm and Beauty there is in this Simplicity, we neeg 
only, at this Day, as falſe as the World is grown, retire but far enough from 
great Cities, the Scenes of all wordly Buſineſs and Action; and, I believe, the 
moſt cunning Man will be obliged to own, the high and fincere Pleaſure there 
is in converſing from the Heart and without Deſign. What Relief do we fag « 
the ſimple and unaffected Dialogues of uncorrupted Peaſants, after the tircloms 
Grimace of the Town! The verieſt Double-dealer in the World is ever hanker. 
ing after an Opportunity to open his own Heart, though perhaps he curſes hin. 
ſelf after he has done it. We all are forward enough to proteſt and complain 
againſt the Falſhood and. Treachery of Mankind, though the Remedy be always 
in our own Power, and each is at liberty to reform himſelf. 
But perhaps we need not be forced always to go into the Country in ſearch of this 
amiable Complexion of Mind, Simplicity; for I believe it will be found ſome: 
times, that the Men of the trueſt Genius and higheſt Characters in the Condug 
of the World, (as few of them as riſe in any Age) are obſerved to poſſeſs thi 
Quality in the greateſt Degree. They are Pretenders only to Policy and Bug. 
neſs, who have recourſe to Cunning, and the little Chicaneries of it: For Gy. 
ning is but the Ape of Wiſdom, as Sheepiſhneſs is of Modeſty, Impudence or 
Courage, and Pedantry of Learning. Cunning, ſays my Lord Bacon, is a ſiniſter 
« or crooked Wiſdom, and Diſſimulation but a faint kind of Policy; for it a; 
« a ſtrong Wit and a ſtrong Heart, to know when to tell Truth and to do it; 
* therefore they are the weaker ſort of Politicians, that are the greateſt Diſſem. 


4 blers.? And certainly there is a great Difference between a cunning Man and 
a wiſe one, not only in Point of Honeſty, but in Point of Ability; as there ae 


thoſe that can pack the Cards, who cannot play the Game well. - 
That which has brought this Baſtard Species of Wiſdom into ſo much Credit 

and Practice in the World, is the Countenanee it has ſometimes received in the 
Councils of Great Stateſmen, and the Writings of Politicians. Machiavel wiz 
himſelf a great Genius, and relied very much on the Subtilty of his own Nature: 


but his Book has founded a Se& of Fools and Coxcombs, which are ſpread orer 


Europe, and are perhaps the moſt numerous now in the World. Theſe Perſons 


fancy they have found in his Works a Receipt 10 make Politicians, and intend to | 


grow cunning by Rule and Precedent, But the Misfortune is, that no two 0c- 


currences in publick Affairs, eſpecially in different Countries, are ſo exactly alike 


as to make the ſame Expedient applicable to both. Craft may be the Genius of 


Italy, but Plain-dealing is the beſt Policy of the North; the leſs Craft and the 


more Force in all our Affairs, the better they ſucceed. 


A neighbouring Court on this fide Haly has, for the laſt Age, pretended to | 
monopolize the whole Wilyneſs of the World: They tell us, without Scruple, | 


and with the higheſt Satisfaction, how often they have deceived every Nation of 
Chriſtendom, and never fail to explode the impenetrable Dulneſs and Simplicity 
of an Engliſhman upon theſe Occaſions. The Treaty of — 


it, as well as recovered almoſt all they loſt by it, was the Coup du maitre, and the 


greateſt Stroke of their Politicks. | The Truth 1s, it 18 very eaſy to grow Cunniig | 


by the help of being Rich. There is a great deal of Mit in a ſubſtantial Bill of 


Exchange; and a Lows d'Or has often a more inſinuating Phyfognomy than its 
_ Maſter. | A Court may have corrupted its Neighbour Courts very often, and yet 
be void of all other ſuperior Wiſdom and Abilities, than what reſult from the | 


Strength of Money, 


(ſay they) by which : 
they flipt out of an ugly troubleſome War, and yet retained all that gave Riſe to | 
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To return: All that the Politicians of this Size can pretend to, is to be 
Sharpers of a higher Claſs; and the moſt able Adep/ in this halt-bred Strain of 
Policy, would, in lower Life, have proved an expert Pick- pocket. One of theſe 
cunning Gentlemen once made a Propoſal to his late Majeſty King WILLIAM, 
which was thought very much for his Service, but very little for his Honour; 
it was, as I remember, 10 {teal away K. James from Ireland, and to land him 
ſomewhere in Spain, and to keep him a Priſoner to wait the Event of the War, 


and to ſecure good Terms in a Peace, His Majeſty's Anſwer was worthy of a 


Man of Honour and a King of England: Such a Deſign, ſays he, ſeems very prac- 


cable, and I believe it could hardly miſcarry ; but it is at beſt but a Trick, and I hate 
all Tricks, and will never be concerned in them. Indeed it is impoſlible to con- 
ceive of a truly Great Man and a low Mind. Such a one, by an innumerable Va- 
_ riety of Tricks, may ſometimes build up a Fortune, but very rarely a Character; 
he may paſs for a lucky Man, rather than a happy one: By the Prejudice of Fools, 
he may be reckoned as a threwd Head; but he will, with great Difficulty, perſwade 
any one of the Goodneſs of his Heart, 8 : 
I can with the better Mien pretend to turn this Cunning, this falſe Wiſdom, 
out of Politicks; becauſe, to the Honour of our own Country, it has been long 
expelled the Councils of Great Britain. Let other States ſhow Tricks of this 


fort, who have nothing elſe to rely on: An Engliſbman is wiſe enough to be 


honeſt. He ſpeaks plain, and defires not to be miſtaken ; but every Hypocrite is 


a Coward; And this makes the Engliſb Admirals the ableſt Embaſſadors in Europe. 


They ſpeak in a Language which is very well underſtood in all Nations. A great 
Gun needs no Interpreter. Fineſſe and Prevarication are loſt upon it. It is a fort 


loſty and ſublime, full of Fire, and preſerves at the ſame time the nobleſt Sim- 
flicity. All the Species of State-ſophiſtry cannot ſtop the Force of ſuch Lan- 
ovage, And thus it is that we become, not only the plaineſt and ſincereſt 


ſtitution, and the Wiſdom, not the Cunning, of our honeſt Anceſtors as well as 
eur own, are we often to impoſe Sincerity upon all our Neighbours ; to make them 


in earneſt with us and one another; to ſpeak out what they intend, and to abide 
no on, Eu CL» 1 


In the many Improvements made in our Conſtitution, it is eaſy to point out 
many made by Valour, others by Wiſdom, ſome by Time, and not a few by 
keep to our Word, Cunning. What I am aiming to infer from this, is, that this 
1 a Species of Knavery not of Brit Growth. The antient Inhabitants of this 
Iland were certainly honeſt and plain People, and if it were allowed to make 
Encomiums or Cenſures in general on whole Countries, it ſeems, that when they 
retired to the Mountains they took their firſt Virtue and Simplicity along with 
them, and have preſerved it ever fince; at leaſt, we Engliſbmen are apt to preſume 


ſo in favour of the Welch, of whom we ſeem fonder, and I ſuppole for that reaſon, 


than of ſome others who ſpeak our own Language, and are bound to us by many 
other Conſiderations. 3 e 


Farther, Cunning is a Vice purely Perſonal, and is with the greateſt Difficulty 
practiſed in free Aſemblies and mixed Governments, A cunning Man is obliged to 
bunt his Game alone, and to live in the Dark; he is incapable of Counſel and 


Advice, for his diſhoneſt Purpoſe dies upon Diſcovery. A virtuous and an ho- 
VoL. III. 5 


nourable 


of Eloquence, which is of all others the apteſt to perſwade; the Expreſſion is 


people of the World, but by the Goodneſs of Providence and of our own Con— 


Chance; but I know of none that were ever procured by Fraud or Theft, or, to 
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Method, yet I would warn him to be well aware of thoſe that do; and to be 
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nourable Action only, will bear a Conference and Freedom of Debate, And 


this is the Part of true Wiſdom, to be buſy and aſſiſtant in fair and worthy De. 


ſigns. None but Fools are Knaves, for wiſe Men cannot help being honeſt. 
Cunning therefore is the Wiſdom of a Fool; one who has Deſigns that he dare 
not own. A Tyrant may be very cunning, but a juſt King adviſes with his 


People, and is neceſſarily a great and wiſe one: Qui neſcit diſimulare, neſcit regnare, 


was not the Saying of an Eugliſbman. Craft is the Engine of Slavery, but Wir. 
dom and Simplicity are the Foundations of Liberty. An Aſſembly cannot aq by 
Stratagem ; clear Honeſty is the beſt Politicks of a Free Government; and Li. 
berty was the Doctrine of Primitive Simplicity, which is the natural Wiſdom of 


Mankind. 


To draw theſe looſe Thoughts towards an End. If Cunning were any real Ex. 


cellence in Humane Nature, how comes it that the greateſt and ableſt, the mot 
- amiable and worthy of Mankind, are often intirely without it, and vaſtly aboye 
it; while Numbers of the weaker Part of it are obſerved to be very expert in it; 
and ſordid and ignorant Servants, and diſhoneſt and idle Vagabonds, often attain to 


the higheſt Perfection in it? Simplicity we are ſure is natural, and the higheſt Beauty 


of Nature; and all that is excellent in Arts which Men have invented, is either 
to demonſtrate this native Simplicity and Truth in Nature, or to teach us to tran. 
ſcribe and copy in every Thing from it. Simplicity of Speech and Manners is the 
higheſt Happineſs as well as the greateſt Ornament of Life; whereas nothing is 


ſo tireſome to one's ſelf, as well as ſo odious to others, as Diſguiſe and Aﬀeta- 
tion. Who was ever cunning enough to conceal his being ſo? No Maſk ever 
hid itſelf. In a Word, Theſe cunning Men, though they are not declared Ene- 
mies to the World, yet they are really Spies upon it, and ought in the Juſtice of 
Things to be conſidered and treated as ſuch whenever they are caught. And to 


What Purpoſe is all this Craft? To make themſelves ſuſpected and avoided by 
the World in return, and to have never a Friend in it. A Knave cannot har: a 


Friend, any more than he can be one, An honeſt Man muſt diſcover him; a 


Raſcal will betray him. And by this time I hope my Reader and ] are agreed, 


that Wiſdom and Virtue are the ſame thing, as Knavery and Cunning are ge- 

nerally ſo too; and that for the future, we ſhall reſolve to be what we ſeem, 

which is the only ſure Way not to be afraid to ſeem what we really are. 
Perhaps it is not neceſſary to add here, that by Simplicity is not at all meant 


the Pretences to it, which are made now-a-days, by many good People, whol 
believe very honeſtly miſtake the Thing, and while they aim at Simplicity, are 


guilty of very groſs Affectation. The Plainneſs and Integrity of Mind, which 


is here recommended, 1s very little concerned in any Quaintneſs of Habit, or 


Oddneſs of Behaviour: Nor is it at all of Importance to Virtue and Simplicity, 


that great Care is taken to appear unfaſhionable. Again, on the other fide, l 
know very well that the Word Cunning did, in the antient Senſe of it, imply 


Knowledge. The Word Ken may perhaps be akin to it; it is of Saxon origi- 


nal, and we are told the Word King is derived from it. I have no Quarrel to 
this Conſtruction of it; but only againſt (what it is now come to ſignify) ths | 


little Subtilty of baſe minds, who are incapable of great and honeſt Actions, in 
which Senſe the Word is now commonly uſed. 


After all, I am ſenſible this crooked Wiſdom has eſtabliſhed itſelf by the Force 


of an unhappy Faſhion, too firmly to be immediately exploded; and though ! 
could with my Reader would be aſhamed to live in the World by ſuch a wretche 


ſure |} 
to 
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to arm againſt them, not with the ſame Weapons, but thoſe which are of 
much better Proof, the Integrity of a wiſe Man, and the Wiſdom of an 
honeſt one. | 


SIMPLICIUS. 


LETTER XCI. LON DON JoURNAL, Auguſt 1, 17244. 


5 To B RITANNIC US. 
HE preſent happy Serenity which over-ſpreads the Face of Publich Affairs, 

1 and which /u/!s ſome into Confidence and Security; does, I hope, excite in 
others a Concern to 7ranſmit the Bleſſings of the preſent Age, as far as humane 
Prudence is capable of doing it, with juſt Improvements to Poſteriry. It is a 
Truth, I think, incapable of Refutation, that the Grandeur and Importance of the 
Britiſh Crown, as well as the Wealth and Liberty of the Subject, cannot poſſibly 
be Eclipſed by any Inſtance to be drawn from the Hiſtory of this Kingdom in 
former Times. The Reign of Queen Elizabeth, which cloſed the Sixteenth 
Century, is, without doubt, a moſt noble Period in the Engliſh Annals: The 
Spirit of that Princeſs, the Capacity, Fidelity and Addreſs of her Miniflers, were 
but too long the Boaf?, the Envy, and the Regret of their Deſcendants : Still do we 
review the Scene with Pride and Pleaſure ; but with Shame and Self-reproach, 1 
hope, no more. For he who conſiders the Acguſſitions the Subject has made, to 
the Cauſe of Liberty and Property, ſince that Time, (and a very little Political 
Arithmetick will ſerve him to make up the Account) will find, if I miſtake not, no 
Reaſon to be diſſatisfied with the Balance, And whoever conſiders the true 
Glory of the Crown and Natzon, infeparably one and the ſame, will be led to 
acknowledge the pleaſing and delightful Proſpect of Publick Happineſs, more 
likely than ever now to be fixed upon a ſolid Baſis. And ſince this is fo, fain 
would I, methinks, good Britannicus, elude, or at leaſt defer as long as poſſible, 
that zerrible Thing, which is called by Writers, The Declenſion of a People; that 
miſerable, but too natural, Propenſity towards Ruin, which has been always 
found in every State, to have ſoon fucceeded the Cris of its higheſt Political 

Felicity. It will be a Work worthy of a True Lover of his Country, to point 
out thoſe Dangers, with which our Proſperity may threaten us; thoſe unſuſpected 
Smooth-faced Miſchiefs, which (like the Adder) are warmed into Life by the 


i This is the only Letter, between May zo and November 28, which is ſuppoſed to be written by Biſhop Hoadly, 
There was in this Interval, among other Letters, an entire New Adventure of Telemachus, well deſigned to counteract 
the Poiſon of that Scheme of Slavery adopted by the Archbiſhop of Cambray. The Author was known to be the 
Reverend Mr, G. Stubbs; when it was afterwards publiſhed ſeparately, and well received. In the London Journal 
of June 6, the following Introduction was prefixed to this ſeries of Letters: | | | | 

* There is nothing more remarkable, in the late Archbi/hop of Cambray's Telemachus, than that, in the midſt of 

Ahe Praiſes and Maxims of Liberty, He hath introduced and laid down a moſt certain Method of Religious Slavery, 
„in the Advices of Mentor to Idomeneus. The ingenious Author of the following Piece hath in ſo beautiful as well as 
* effetual a Manner, ſhewn the Fatal Conſequences of a Prince's following that Advice; and hath fo truly painted out, 
* under feigned heathen Characters, the fiery Spirit of Popery, and the different Temper of its Contrary ; that it 
* muſt entertain All who can taſte the Pleaſures of Invention and Colouring ; and at the fame time convey to the 
„Minds of Men, Leſſons of the utmoſt Importance to the whole Race of Mankind in general, and to the Nation 
of Great Britain in particular, | | | BRITANNICUS.” 

The Editor thinks proper to apologiſe here for the Liberty he hath taken to inſert a few Letters, which are not 
hened Britaunicus. Some are certainly of the Biſhop's Pen; and the others confeſſedly ſo excellent, eſpecially three 


on the intereſting Subject of Suicide, (Letters XCIII. XCIV. XCV,) that the inſerting them may not be thought 
w need even this Apology. 55 e | | 


Sunline 


Px 1 
* 1 


follows, may perhaps be hardly thought agreeable to the Dignity of ſuch , 


firſt trouble thoſe Waters into which they intend to caſt their Hooks and Bajj;. 


cenary Writers, find no Occaſions ſo proper to draw into Practice their dangerous 
Talents, as the Storms of Faction, and the Confuſion of diſturbed Affairs. But,! 
hope, there are not wanting Ozhers, who have a Stage in the Common Peace and 


it at Home. 


with the Knowledge and Art of the Author : How few Perſons in the ſame Age 


| termined by Mechanick Laws; it will be ſufficient for us, in this Place, to lay 
down ſome Rules for the better criticizing an Autbor's Morals, and forming ſome 
_ reaſonable Gueſſes at the Goodneſs of his Heart and the Soundneſs of his Head. 


be practiſed with its former Embelliſhments, we may very reaſonably, from 
what has already paſſed within our own Experience, take the Liberty to ſuſpect, 


ſpread a M before his Reader's Eyes, intends certainly that he ſhall ſee ſome- 
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Sunſhine Seaſons, and ſhew their Strength moſt in the plenteous Harveſis of 
Peace and Proſperity, I dare not attempt ſo great and comprehenſive a $4j:8 
My View, at preſent, is much lower, and of a more confined Nature; and what 


Preface. | 

Theſe publick Calms, I know, are generally not thought prop/tious to the 
Intereft of Writers; who, like Soldiers, are of moſt Significancy in Times of 
Difficulty and Danger; and therefore, they who confult only their Inter, ag 
no doubt very rightly for themſelves, when, with all their Power and S they 


and having no Share in the Publick Proſperity, expect their own private Ad. 
vantage in its Convulſions and Diſorders. Ariful deſigning Men, and corrupt Mer. 


Felicity, which they know how to value, and are deſirous to preſerve. We are 
now, I think, in the happy Situation of Security from all ſudden Danger to our 
Liberty from Abroad : Our nearer Danger may rather be from our own Abuſe of 


Of all the Species of Freedom, that which has been aſſerted with the higbeſt 
Spirit, and the greateſt Juſtice, by Engliſhmen, is the Liberty of the Preſs; as 
well as that which has been praiſed with the leaſt Modefly or Decorum, To 
write well, is the higheſt AQ of the Humane Underflanding ; and to judge of 
Writing, requires an Apprebenſion and Ability, which muſt tally in ſome for 


are equal to the one or the other of theſe Offices, is eaſily apparent. From hence 
it is, that Words and Sounds have paſſed with ſo great Credit in the World, and 
the Things themſelves have been very much left out of the Queſtions in which 
they have been concerned. Bad Men and Bad Writers have, by this Means, 
had the ſame Credit and Intereſt as the Good, and, perhaps, as much as the Bf. 
This then is one of thoſe Evils againſt which we ought to be armed; and it 
would be very happy if we were as able to judge of Writing as we are fond of 
Reading, that we might be aware of the Snares which Liberty has thus ſpread 
for herſelf, and in which ſhe will otherwiſe be one Day entangled and caught. 
The Science of juſt Writing, is indeed of too ſubtle and fine a Nature, to be de- 


And if ever we ſhould again ſee the Day, when the Declamatory Manner ſhall 


either the Writer's Abilities . or Integrity, or both. He that is fo induſtrious to 


what elſe than the plain Day-/ight. Appealing to the Paſſions, is talking to 
Children; for among Men they either are, or ought to be, under the Conduct 
and Guidance of Reaſon. He who thinks to gain me to his Side, without con- 
vincing my Underflanding, believes me to be a Fool or a Madman, or elſe is ſo 
himſelf, The Pathetick Stile is always a faſt Friend to Impgſture. No wonder 
indecd, that ſo few Readers are able to withſtand it, when the Force of it is !0 


great, as to captivate the Author himſelf; to carry him out of his own Power; 
8 5 | and 
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and to make him end in Earneſt, what he began in 70%. Might not a Reader 
very reaſonably cry out, when he finds his Author thus raiſing of Spirits, and 
conjuring with Sounds: Truce a little, good Author of mine, with your El9- 
ee quence. I am very well convinced of the Amiableneſs of Magnanimity and 
« Zeal for my Country, and that you cannot warm me too much upon thoſe Sub- 
« jects; but, firſt, let me examine whether they are at all concerned in the preſent 
« Queſtion; or whether you do not indeed borrow their ſpecrous Names, meerly* 
« to aſſiſt a ſmall Job for Yourſelf or your Faction, to which they are in no ways 
« related, —If ſo, you are to begin again with me, for my Paſſions and my Un- 
« derflanding are not ſo abſolutely the ſame Thing as you ſeem to imagine.” 
This, I think, would be but conſiſtent with Common Senſe ; and yet if the Pub— 
je could be brought to aſk the ſame ſhort Queſtion, how many elaborate Ha- 
rangues would be moſt happily intercepted by it? What avails Vehemence and 
Paſſion in Argument? Both Sides are capable of affecting them, and nothing can 
he proved from them on either. Reaſon and Truth are no ways to be ſerved by 
ſuch Helps; Temper and Moderation are the beſt Friends to hem: But Falſhood 1s 
ever impetuous, and in haſte ; it is born in Darkneſs and Riddles, and dies upon 
being diſcovered. —=_ „„ | 5 1 

Next to the Pathetich Manner of Writing, the Di&atorial and Dogmalick ſeem 
to afford the moſt reaſonable Grounds of Suſpicion. He who gives himſelf the 
Aire of inſtructing others in %ig Stile, does at the ſame time make it appear pro- 
bable that he himſelf received what Knowledge he has in the ſame arbitrary 
Method; otherwiſe he could ſcarce have thought, that, in this inquiſitive and 
diſcerning Age, any Man's Reputation can be high enough to impoſe his own 
Opinions as a Law to others. If a Thing be true, it needs not a high Tone to 
recommend it; if not, the moſt ſevere and magiſterial Brow ought not to inforce 
the leaſt Credit to it. It is a juſt Proverb indeed, that We are never too old to learn; 

but certainly there is an Age when we ought to be paſt the Degree of School- 
boys, and are above being 7utored by mere Authority. The Sovereign Manner of 
the School-maſter is very unfit for the Eaſe of a free Conference; and the ſame Re- 
fiqnation of a Lad at School, to the Ip/e Dico of his Preceptor, ought to be no 
Model to his After- ſearches into Men and Things, Manners and Opinions. When 
one conſiders the Profeſſion of an Author as ſuch, and what it is that he pretends 
to, (nothing leſs than to mfruF, or at leaſt to entertain, others,) one would be apt 
to wonder at the amazing Stock of Self-ſuſficiency in humane Nature, which has 
been able to furniſh out ſo many of them in all Ages; at leaſt every one may 
reaſonably be preſumed to have a fair Occaſion of being in ſome Pain and out of 
Countenance for himſelf. How well ſatisfied muſt he be with himſelf, who 
takes upon him to be ſo much ſuperior to another, as to zZeach him in any manner 
at all; but eſpecially when we lee him thruſt himſelf into the Diſcuſſion of a// 
Subjects alike, without Fear, without Heſitation or Diſtruſt? On the other hand, 
it promiſes well, when we ſec a Writer enter with a Conſciouſneſs, at leaſt, of 
Humane Imperfection. Excuſes and Prefaces found well, if they mean nothing. 
An Author who is not too much delighted with himſelf, will vouchſafe to clear 
the Way as he goes, to leave not the leaſt Doubt unſatisfied; he is not to ſlide 
over Dificulties upon any account, of their being not worth his Notice, nor to 
ſore them roundly by the meer Kamp of his own perſonal Authority. He is of 
all Crines to be ſure to avoid that great one, of boldly and dogmatically begging 
the Queſtion; by moſt ſtedfaſtly beheving, that the Humour of the Age, at leatt 
the moſt diſcerning Part of it; is obſtinately reſolute never to grant it to mere 
alluming Authority. | 
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The next Objection againſt the Credit of any Writings, ariſes from the n. 
decency of them. When an Author has once loſt the Reſpect which he owes the 
Publick, he has, at the ſame time, loſt all Right to be heard by It. The Pubiich, 


as one ſays, is not to be abuſed to its Face; it may and it ought to be reprimandeg. 


but it muſt, upon no account, be reviled or reproached. The ſame Decorum and 


Tenderneſs, with which we preface our Advice to private Perſons whom we have 


a Value for; ought; at leaſt, to be maintained when we ſpeak to our yy}, 
Country at large: A Satyr giving Advice, is an odd Figure. There are ſome 


Truths of too coarſe a Nature to be told; and others, which may be juſt glanced 


at and alluded to: Others again may be ſpoke out, and will be kindly received. 


The Seaſons too of giving this Advice; are to be choſen with the utmoſt Judge. 
ment: The World is not to be quarrelled with, and k:ckt about, at the Diſcretion 
of every Writer, whether it be in Wantoneſs or Anger. My ingenious F riend, 
one may ſay to ſuch an Author, you have diverted yourſelf here very notably at 
my Expence ; I ſee you have a good deal of Wit, I only want now to be as well 
ſatisfied of your Honefty ; all this may indeed have been done, as you ſay, out of 
Friendſhip to me, but the greateſt Enemy I have is, no doubt, ready to do me as 


much ; pray therefore, for my particular Eaſe, (notwithſtanding any SatisfaQion 
you may take in the Exerciſe) leave your Whip behind you when you make the 


next Viſit. In good earneſt, this Petulancy of Writers is inſufferable; It is the 
infallible Mark either of a very weak Mind or a vicious one; but being favoured 


too much by the 74e of the Age, which it had firſt depraved and corrupted, is 


grown to an exceſſive Inſolence. But certainly the Right of abufing and reviling, 


either private or publick Perſons, is no Man's Property: And we ought carefully 


to mark the juft Boundaries between Raillery and Invectives. The firſt is always 


innocent, and at ſome times neceſſary; it gives but gentle Strokes, and proceeds 


upon the honeft Privilege of a Friend: The latter is the Office of a bad Mind; it 
aſſumes the Aire of an Executioner, and adminiſters ſuch keen Laſhes, as can never 
be meant, or taken, well. The golden Rule in Morals holds exactly here. 1 


ought ſtudiouſly to avoid every thing, which unneceflarily gives another Pain; 


and what would be juſtly thought i// Treatment by myfelf, ought not to be given 
to others; nor am I at liberty to expoſe any one, becauſe I myſelf am hardened 
againſt Shame, and care not if he returns the Injury in the ſame manner. 


The laſt general Rule which I ſhall now lay down for the Tryal of popular 
Writings, is carefully to examme, as far as it appears, the Author's perſonal In- 


tereſt in them, and to obſerve the Manner in which he chuſes to ſpeak of hin- 


ell. If we find him very frequently leaving his Subject, and digreſing to the 
Contemplation of his own Character; if in the moſt ſolemn Diſcuſſions he can- 
not forbear leading his Reader's Thoughts aſquint to his own perſonal Abilities; 
if he delights to talk in the rf Perſon, and ſeems fonder of himſelf than his 
Subject, and only of his Subject for the ſake of himſelf; we may depend upon it, 
that they were other Views, beſides a Paſſion for Truth, and the Inſeruction of his 
Reader, that have thus drawn him into the Author character, and engaged him 


in a Commerce with the Publick. Popularity, it is true, is no Crime: But as we 
well know that the beſt Patriots and honeſteft Men in all Ages have been contented | 


to ſerve their Country upon much worſe Terms, and have oftner found it their 
Duty to pp the blind Violence of the People, than to humour or encourage it 


ſo, when we ſee a Writer grofly and avowedly angling for Popularity, and for 


that only, we may very reaſonably be allowed to enquire what Truth he has 
ſuppre Hed, what Arguments ſacrificed, to ſerve that poor and unworthy Purpoſe? 
To conclude, Virtue and Ji/dom ought to be the End of all Wi THINS as well as 


| 
_ 
4 


of 
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of Life itſelf: They are indeed the Perfection of Humane Policy; and were they, 


more than they are, the Arguments of our Polilick Writings, the preſent proſperous 
Eſtate of Great-Britam would then be delivered from one of thoſe Dangers, 
which ariſes from its very Liberty itſelf. And ſo we are returned to the Point 

from whence We ſet out. A Writer, who thall thus proceed to reform the Pub- 
lick Taſte, and thereby endeavour to mmſure its future Felicity, will be ſure to he 
rewarded (whatever elſe he may miſs) with that conſcious Triumph and Botom 


Satisfaction which ever waits on honeſt Actions, and is only the gencrous Sen- 
(ation of great and worthy Minds, I am, 


SIR, 
Your, &c. | 
BRITANNUS. 
wg ig ig tg bangs 


LETTER XCI. LoN DON JOURNAL, Auguſt 15, 1724. 
8 IR, . | . 
[ DO not flatter myſelf, that the following Reflections are of that Weight in 
| L themſelves, or ſo put together, as to command a Place in your Paper: I 
ſhall be well ſatisfied, if you think fit to give them one for the Sake of the good 
Deſign that will appear to be in them. %%% CT, | 

It is not, I am ſenſible, every one, who judges rightly in the common Tranſ- 
actions of Life, or who pleaſes in Converſation, or underſtands the World and 
the Affairs of it tolerably, that is yet qualified to ſpeak to the Publick, or can 
think with that Cloſeneſs that is requiſite, on Subjects curious enough for gene- 
ral Entertainment: However, there are certain Cataſtrophes belonging to humane 
Nature, that rouſe us, whether we will or no; that, as it were, ſurprize one 
into Attention, and may poſſibly puſh the Soul beyond its ordinary Strength: 

Of this ſort, it may be, among others, is Suicide or Voluntary Death; at leaſt, 
ſome late Inſtances of it affected me in ſuch a Manner, and appeared to me 
under ſuch Circumſtances, as threw me into a Seriouſneſs of Mind, which I 
could not get over, without examining into the Matter as far as my Abilities 
would permit, Ce . : 

As to thoſe unfortunate Perſons, whom a diſtempered Habit of Body, thick 
melancholy Blood, or Lunacy of whatever kind, drives to lay violent Hands 
on themſelves, nothing that may be ſaid by me on this Subject is to be under- 
ſtood to take in, or in the leaſt to relate to them; they are as much out of the 
Queſtion in this Enquiry, as Men who die by a natural or an accidental Death. 
Ihoſe only are in my View, who reſolve on their own Death, and perpetrate 
it with calm and undiſturbed Spirits; whether they take this Method to fly from 
Adverſity, or through a Wearineſs of Life bid adieu to proſperous Fortune; 
whether, tired with the ſame tedious Rotation of Things, they court Death, as 
it were, for the Sake of its own Charms, unprovoked either by preſent Ills, or 
the Apprehenſion of future; or whether they ſeek it as a Refuge from Pain, 
Sorrow, and Diſtreſs : I have thoſe only, I fay, in my View, who rid them- 
ſelves of their Being, as a perfectly reaſonable Action, in the intire Poſſeſſion 
of their beſt Reaſon, and as ſimply preferring, in their Circumſtances, Death 
to Life; thoſe, who do it under the Senſe or Imagination of great Evils; and 


thoſe 


CS - 
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Death is a Benefit, not an Evil; and that he, who ran to it of his own Accord. 
fort as This. Is it enough to ſay, Perhaps, he has judged rightly i—Pgſibly, he 


Reply to ſuch Poſſibilities is enough. How can you be ſure, after a Man has; 
| thrown away his Breath, and diſimpriſoned his Spirit, that he would not, az 
Virgil ſays, be glad, on any Terms, to return to Fleftk again, and be content to 


bear even Poverty, and the bittereſt Trials of Life? 


denied by almoſt the univerſal Voice of Mankind for many Ages; but not by 
all, upon the beſt and moſt rational Grounds. It is, I agree, highly laudable, 
and in political Societies, abſolutely neceflary, to oppoſe and diſcourage all we 
can the Exerciſe of this Power; but then, when we are diſputing this Point 
with Men of Senſe and and Reaſon, this ought to be done with Truth and Can- 
dor, not by fooliſh and ſophiſtical Arguments: In a Word, not by ſuch Rea- 
fonings as are either taken from popular Clamours, or are ſo ſenſibly abſurd, 
that they can only in the End ſerve to harden (never to convince) thoſe Perſons, 
who pretend to appeal to Principles on the other Side of this Queſtion, Of thi 
latter ſort I ſhall give one Inſtance at preſent, which I believe has rather made 
| Diverſion upon this Subject, than ever given Satisfaction; and that is, the Im- 


_ contend that whoever commits it, his Motive to it is Fear; he is afraid of Pain 


in Defence of his Country, and meets his Fate with an intrepid Heart, does fo 
through Cowaraiſe ; he dare not ſtand the Diſgrace of a contrary Behaviour, he 
is afraid of Shame and Contempt. Theſe two Caſes, as to the Argument of 
them, are exactly alike, and of the ſame Tenour. But, is it Puſillanimity or 
 Fearfulneſs, to be able to grapple with and ſubdue the ſtrongeſt Paſſion radicated 
in our Nature, the Love of Life? Does it argue Timorouſneſs, to ſet at nought 


- whatever can poſſibly happen after? Is it Fear, to do a Deed, which almoſt all 


Life, and Courage not ſeen but in preſerving it? Certainly the Nature of Words 
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thoſe who do it in ſerene Days, in Hours of Sunſhine, and when the Eaſt Winds 
do not blow; thoſe, I mean, in whom their fatal Purpoſe is not aided (as far 5 
appears) by any unhappy Temperament in their own Conſtitutions, or by any 
Gloomineſſes in the Face of Nature. Bo 

With Reſpect to ſuch Men, what ſhall we ſay of them, or in what Manner 
entertain their Misfortune? Events of this tragical Kind, I well know, are com. 
monly received by the Vulgar, either with Levity, or I know not what Bar. 
barity : But it is otherwiſe with better Natures, and Hearts of Senſibility. Wa; 


it poſſible, for Inſtance, to remain unconcerned, when I heard, the other Day 
that Philander had diſmifled himſelf by a Piſtol ? Is it enough to tell me, that 


did himſelf a ſolid Good? But do I know this certainly? Many, many Points 
of the higheſt Importance muſt de proved, before I can embrace ſuch a Com- 


has acted well and wiſely, and for his Intereſt? It is as eaſy, and much more 
reaſonable to ſay, You can have no tolerable Proof of this. And the lowes: 


—— Yuam vellent æthere in allo 
Pauperiem & vitæ duros perferre labores ! 


To come more cloſely to the Point: The Right of exerciſing the Powe: 
which Men are ſeen to have over their own Lives, has, I know very well, been 


putation of Cowardiſe, laid upon this Action, by ſome ſubtle Diſputants; who 


and Poverty, he dare not encounter the Ills of Life, and the like. Now, if this 
be right, with the ſame Truth and Ingenuity, may I affirm, that he who fights 


the natural Flatteries and Pleaſures of Exiſtence ; Ideas which ſubſiſt and have 
their Force even in Pain and Anguiſh; and to defy (as ſuch unhappy Perſons do) 


Mankind have always dreaded to do? Is Fear only concerned in parting with 


41nd 
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and Things is not at once to be utterly ſubverted, to keep in Countenance a 
Piece of Chicanery. Shall it be accounted Courage, only to hazard Life, where 
there are many Chances of eſcaping, and where Fame, Glory and Preferment 
attend the doing it; and is it Corardiſe, to put an abſolute End to it, without 
any of thoſe Inducements * Is it 2 valiant Thing, but to approach towards the 
Confines of Danger, buoycd up with many ſecret Hopes of Safety, and kept in 
Heart with the View of Reſcue and Deliverance; and will you call it Timidity, 
to ruſh into certain, inſtant, irremediable Death? I remember indeed a Saying 


Courage) That every Man would be a Coward if He durſt; which he applied to 
Duels and Battles, and every hazardous Adventure. But though this be very 
prettily ſaid, and may by a certain Manner of Interpretation be applied, in an 
improper Senſe of the Words, to ſome Inſtances of the Kind; yet it is but a 
witty Way of playing with Words; and when applied to the Caſe now before us, 


has, I fear, rather done Miſchicf, than made any Impreſſion of Good. For in- 


deed, to talk in this Style to Perſons engaged in this Argument, is to affront 
them, by attempting to impoſe on them in their plaineſt and moſt natural Ap- 
prehenſions of Things, and inmoſt Sentiments of their own State and Con— 
dition. | 0 . 5 „„ 
Let Mens Actions therefore, (that I may reſume the Propoſition I began 
with) be fairly ſcanned and examined into; let them be cenſured in whatever they 
truly deſerve Cenſure; but we muſt not confound the Nature of Things: And 
as we muſt not call an open bare-faced Injuſtice a Decd of Treachery, nor an 
il-judged Kindneſs the Effect of Malice; in like Manner, he who de! iberately 


by a corrupted Judgement, and guilty of a criminal Act; but it is as abſurd to ſay 
he is a Coward, as it would be to ſay, that he who laviſhes away his Eſtate in 
one particular Way, is a Miſer: or to go on to all other Inſtances of Virtue and 
Vice, Excellencies and Impes fections, and change our whole Language, and new. 


model all our Words. 


Fortitude, it is granted, and Firmneſs of Soul, are very much ſeen in the well 


to be more ſeen in the Scorn of Life itſelf. Men are very much alarmed at 
the Approach of Poverty, but not ſo much as at the Approach of Death: The 
near Proſpect of Calamity, it is true, diſmays us, but not with that Terror we 
re ſtruck with from the imminent Danger of periſhing; and this I believe no 
one will go about to controvert, who has the leaſt Knowledge of humane Na- 
ture. Beſides, there is a great deal of Difference between paſſive and active 
Courage; it is one Thing to ſuffer patiently, it is another to be bold and daring. 
Conſtancy in enduring Trouble, may indeed have ſomewhat in it of the Nature 


ad philoſophical Way of Thinking, the ordinary Caſes and Diſtrefles of Life 


of them, however deſirous we may be to avoid them. What we common! 

all the Fear of Want, or of Diſgrace, is not Fear, in the Senſe of the Word 
low before us; it is a different Affection, or a Mixture of different Affections: 
lf it be called Fear, it is Fear qualified, compounded with Griet, Inquietude, 
ad other Paſſions. To moderate and keep in Bounds theſe Paſſions, has its 
Merit, and may, in a good Senſe, be called Fortitude ; but to be unthaken in 
Danger, to hazard Life by Choice, for our Country's Service, or through 


lürſt of Honour, this is properly ſpeaking, politive Courage: and ſo is any 


TI. 4 Q daring 


of a great Man, (famous for Wit in the laſt Age, rather than for perſonal 


puts an End to his own Life, may juſtly, 1 am perſwaded, be cenſured, as led 


ſuſtaining an afflicted Condition of Life; but ſurely they have ever been thought 


of Courage, but it is not what is truly ſignified by that Word. In an accurate 


ae not properly Subjects for Courage; and we cannot be truly ſaid to be raid 
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daring Action, as Courage 1 is oppoſed to Fear or Cowardiſe. We are apt to ſay, 
and rightly enough in common Language, that we are afraid of loſing a Frier 1 
we tenderly love, or afraid of being diſappointed i in our Affairs; but the Feeling 
we experience in ſuch a Situation, is not in Reality Fear, as that ſiguifes the 
Want of Courage, any more than it is Envy or Age, or any other ſuch Woch. 

ing of the Mind. 
To ſtate this Point as candidly as may be: The Courage or Fortitude Which 
is ſeen in the Contempt of Danger and Death, is for the moſt Part conſtitu. 
tional; it is Force of Nature, the Spring and Tone of Heart, if J may ſo call t, 
generally given a Man at his Birth: That which is ſeen in the manly bear; g 
up againſt Adverſity, reſults more from Thought; it is Reflection, it is Reason 
it is Wiſdom. When a Man then deliberately deſtroys his own Life, Ching: 
| certainly is the Quality leaſt wanting to him; and whatever other Defec; g. 
* Guilt he may have, he cannot be argued of Cowardiſe. He who preſerves hi; 
Life patient of all the Severities of Living, has, it is, true, a much righter Way 
of thinking, a better Judgement, a better Heart, and more regulated Will; but 
is not more ſtout or bold: The One may be ſaid (if he contends for it) to act 
with Intrepidity; ; the Other thinks more juſtly, more vertuouſly, and more be. 
coming his Nature and Condition. Thus widely different, thus diſtinct in their 
proper Nature, are theſe two Qualities, or Species of Fortitude. Philander, in 
the midſt of an affluent Income, with a chearful Heart, and without one parti. 
_ cular Diſcontent, as far as appears, quits his Poſt, and ruſhes out of Life volun. 
tarily and deliberately : Philander, no doubt, was a Man of an undaunted daring 
Spirit. Ar i/iides, on the contrary, manfully endures Life under want of Health 
want of Fortune, crowded Diſappointments, Oppreſſions, Hardſhips : Au ide, 
therefore looks deeper into Things, and reaſons better; and, I may add, he has 
| likewiſe equal Courage with Philander, but his Piety and good Senſe do not per- 
mit him to exert it in the ſame Way; nor will he purchaſe either that ſpecious 
| Character, or a Me tus from Miſery, by what he believes to be a Crime. 1 ap- 
prove, I applaud Arj#:4es, and admire his Behaviour; but at the ſame Time, I | 
think myſelf at Liberty to pity Philander, and to wiſh it had been in my Power | 
to have diſabuſed him before it had been too late, 
By this Time, Sir, I apprehend I have proceeded on my Subject, as far a; 
the uſual Compaſs of a Letter of this fort admits of. But as I am tender, in 
Jo delicate an Argument, of leaving the leaſt Room for Miſconſtruction, I mull 
beg Leave, before I conclude, to declare plainly, that when I come to aſſert in 
full my Senle, concerning Suicide, and to lay down my Reaſons of ditappror- 
ing and condemning it, as an Action in its own Nature criminal, as well as 
oftentimes terrible for ſuch Conſequences, as ought to weigh, in the Appre- 
henfion of them, with all Men of good and generous Tempers; I ſhall do it | 
with the Regard that is due to Truth and Virtue, and the great Origin of them; |} 
ond in ſuch a manner, as I hope, will leave no Ground at all, even for the lealt | 
Apology tor ſuch a Conduct. In my next I ſhall advance onward towards this 
Mark ; ; and in the mean Time, Iam, 


X. 
Tour moſt humble Ser vant, 
THEOPHILUS 
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Continuation of the former Subject. 
SI R, 
S to the Argument which! imputes Cowardiſe to the Action of a Man's put- 
ting an End to his own Life, enough at leaſt has been ſaid for the Refuta- 
tion of what is abſurd in itſelf, and what I fear, has done more Miſchief than 
Good upon the preſent Subject; and therefore, I will have done with it, after ] 
have barely remarked that the Antients, who were to be ſure very good Judges of 
Magnanimity, a and great Friends to Valour, never governed their Judgements 
of This, by any ſuch Maxim; nor ever thought of ſuch an Imputation upon it. 
And now I have mentioned the Anzents, before J proceed farther in my Dęſan, 
which has regard to the preſent State of this Affair, and to our own World; I 
vill look back a little upon their Examples, and ſhew how weakly they are urged 
tojuſtify Modern Practices; and how the preſent Patrons of the Practice ought to 
bluſh at the Memory of them. 

The firſt Inſtance I ſhall mention, ſhall be that of Otho. He had been always 
reckoned a Man of a feeble Spirit, full of Softneſs and Effeminacy : There ap- 
peared in his whole Behaviour nothing like Courage or manly Virtue, his Life 
being luxurious, abandoned to Riot and Vices of the moſt abjet Nature. He 
was juſtly, therefore, in general Diſeſteem for YValour, or any great Undertaking, 5 
among the Romans. In a critical Moment, he deliberately killed himſelf, But 
for what? Not becauſe he was diſappointed in Love, or in Ambition not be- 
cauſe it was a cloudy Day, or becauſe the Mind was in the Ea: but becauſe he 
thought his Death would put an end to a bloody Conteſt, and give his Country 
Peace and Security, It is upon 7his Account, and for the Sake of this Principle 
of Love to his Country, that the Romans extolled this Action, and thought 
nothing in their Annals equalled the Gallantry and Greatneſs of that Conduct: 
That One brave Action, as hey judged it, (who conſidered all Actions chiefly 
with a View to their Country, and had not the Light which we enjoy ;) at once 
obliterated iu their Minds the Memory of all his paſt mean Ones; they conceived 
and tpoke of him as of a Prince of the higheſt Courage and Maznanimity and, 
fir from conſtruing his falling by his own Hand to be from a Principle of Fear, 
they could not believe that he had ever been capable even of an unworthy Thought 
or Deſigu; ſo that it grew to a common Opinion, that when he depoſed Gala, 
he did not do it out of Ambition, but that his true Intention was to reſtore the 
Commonwealth to Liberty. Thus he, who before, for his abandoned Life, bad 
Lon the Deteſtation and Scorn of Rome, was now, mercly, on Account of a ſur- 
Ping and daring Fact, cauſed by the Love of his Country, become the Boaſt 
ang \ Vonder of it. Tacitus, making mention of this Action, reckons it worthy 
& i9:mortal Renown. Other Authors, charmed, as it were with this generous 
Death, choſen, as thay ali thought, for his Country's Good, ſeem to think it 
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more the Effect of ſome ſudden Inſpiration, or Impulſe from Heaven, than pro- 
cceding from pure human Reſolution, or a Heart in Appearance fo unſtrung and 
enervate as that of Otzho ; accounting it as ſomething rather ſuperior to Courage, 


than below it. All Men, in a Word, among the Antients, conſpired in beſtow. 
ing the higheſt Eulogies on this Emperor, on this Occation. Nor was he him. 


elf, as appears by his Speech, unconſcious of the honourable Judgement Mankind 


would make of his Exit, and the Glory that would follow it; he was throughly 


convinced, his Death would be underſtood as an undoubted Proof of the Reſo. 


luteneſs and Intrepidity of his Spirit, upon ſo great and uncommon an Occs. 
ſion. The Death of O/o, we ſee, voluntarily brought upon himſelf, had in 


it many Circumſtances, agreeable to the heroick Notions of Romans, and Pairings 


in thoſe Days: It was an Act of Courage, beautified, as it were, and painted 
over with diverſe of the Virtues moſt lovely then in their Eyes: The Benerg. 


lence towards his Soldiers, and the Love of his Country, that were ſeen in it 
made it to them, ſtrangely amiable; and in this View of it it could not but 


highly conciliate their Hearts and Affections to his Memory. The Courage of 


the Thing was admired as what was wholly unexpected from ſuch a Man; * the 
Goodneſs of the Deed, as it was deſigned to prevent many publick Evils, though 
it added nothing to the Intrepidity of it, yet gave it its great Merit in their Eyes; 
the Generoſity of it, though it did encreaſe its Fortitude, yet it adorned it. The 
ſame Valour might have been put in practice upon low, mean, and vicious Views; 
but could not have been celebrated as a virtuous Act, even by thoſe Heathen, 
without the Greatneſs and Goodneſs: of the End propoſed by it. This Coniide. 
ration, though far from ſufficient to juſtify the Fact, in the exact Balance of 
| Reaſon, which alone would have taught him, that he was not a proper Judge, 
- whether his Life or his Death were more for the Advantage and Happineſs of his 
Country; yet is fully ſufficient to put to Shame all the modern Pleas and Pre. 
tences for the ſame Aion, undertaken and performed upon baſe, low, unmanly, or 


wicked Motives: as may be more fully ſeen hereafter. 
If from the Death of Otho, we proceed to the Deaths of thoſe illuſtrious No. 


| ans, Cato, Brutus, Caius Caſſius, or others; whatever Judgement we paſs upon 
them, yet it muſt be acknowledged, that there was ſomething in their Cauſe h 
greatly uncommon, and ſo exceedingly out of the preſent Road of Life, that it 
can hardly be brought into our Debate, but with a View of more clearly con- 
cluding againſt what properly belongs to it, in the preſent State of this Affair in 


our World. —To be of that Diſtinction and Lmportance in one's ſelf, that it 


would miſbecome one to outlive the Liberties of one's Country, and ill conſiſt 
with Honour to behold a Superior, or lie at the Mercy of another ; — To fink in 
one Ruin with a State one has long ſtruggled to prop up and defend; To be of a | 
Character in Life, that to live would be tacitly countenancing Oppreff ion and 
15 Tyranny ;—To ſtand ſo in the Eye of the World, that the ſtaying in it w ould 
give Sanction to Injuſtice Or to be able by our Death, to benefit Thouſands ;— 
Or ſave a Nation from Civil War; — Theſe are the Pretences, and expreſs Alle- 
| gatione, which alone covered thoſe Names from Infamy i in ſuch an Action; - and 
made it ſpoken of with Honour, 


And ſuppoſing ſuch Excuſes to be 1 for Thoſe of that Age, ye! theſe 


are Circumſtances that have rarely happened, and perhaps may not again; a and 


therefore, i in their Nature are wholly out of the Queſtion in a Diſcourſe, v hich 
reſpects Men only in the ordinary Situation of humane Life, and in the Way 


and Turn of the Age we live in: Fein conſidering that, in the Days of thei? 
| Great 
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Great Men, Suicide had not been made a ſtanding Sin; neither Religion nor Opi- 
nion had eſtabliſhed it for a Crime; nor was it received in the Catalogue of Things 
abſolutely unlawful : And whatever it may be in its own Nature, they perhaps 
were not at Leiſure, or did not lee the Neceſſity of examining into it, as care- 
fully as their acknowledged Talents would have enabled them to do; or perhaps, 
i they had done 10, they might not have reaſoned themſelves out of an Opinion 
of its Lawfulneſs, as not having thoſe more pure and perfect Ideas of the Author 
of Being, that we have fince gained from later Diſcoveries of Philotophy or Re- 
velation. I need not ſay then, that theſe Renowned Names give no Sanction to 


thoſe ridiculous or mean Deaths, which we are ſometimes Witnefles to, and for 
which thoſe, who would patronize them, ſometimes appeal to the moſt celebrated 


Names, as they think them, in Antiquity. For, not now to mention, that the 
Romans themſelves made a Jeſt of thoſe who pretended to imitate theſe Great 
Men, without being in the ſame, or the like Circumſtances and Stations ; or 
that the very beſt Philoſophers amongſt the Heathens, did utterly condemn this 
Practice, (as a raſh forſaking the Station the Providence of their Gods had placed 
| Men in;)—ſhould any Man now have it in his Power to acquaint the Ghoſt of 
Cato or Brutus, that there was a Country, in which Men often deliberately and 
coolly diſpatch themſelves, and voluntarily fly out of Life; Ore, becauſe his 
Miftreſs is not propitious to his Paſſion; Another, becauſe his ſordid Love of 
Money has been diſappointed; Ano/her, becauſe he has diſſipated his whole For- 
tune in the moſt diſſolute and abandoned Luxury and Debauchery; Another, be- 
cauſe his Scheme for Advancement to Honour has been daſhed to Pieces; Another, 
becauſe in the midſt of Hoards of Money, he is terrified with the Dread of fu- 
ture Want; and Others, perhaps, becauſe the Weather lies heavy upon them, and 
the Wind blows from an unfavourable Corner; and ſhould they be acquainted, 
that in all theſe Cafes, heir Names and their Examples are appealed to; - what 
would they ſay? They would declare it a Country of Madmen and Fools; and 
lament their own Fate, to be cited for the Juſtification or Excuſe of odious, 


them. | | | | 

Not that J am at all juſtifying thoſe Great Men themſelves. On the contrary, 
many Things might be urged againſt thoſe Ancients, even upon their own 
Scheme, and the Principles of Reaſon. If I ſhould ſay, that the Death of Cato 
was a Mixture of Impatience and Pride; that he ought in Love to his Country to 
have reſerved himſelf for a better Opportunity of ſerving it; that it is probable, 
from the Events which followed, that he might afterwards have been an Inſtru- 
ment of Good to it; that he raſhly, and in a Paſſion, judged of what he could 
not well judge of; that it was a ſullen Pride of Heart not to deign to live, be- 
cauſe, 1n one Trial, his Cauſe had not been ſucceſsful; and that a true Great- 
nels of Soul had been more ſeen, even in accepting his Life (if that had been 
neceflary) at the Hands of the Man, in whoſe Power omnipotent Providence, or 
Fate, (which he believed irreſiſtible) had put it: — All this would be hard to be 
refuted upon the Principles of any Philoſophy. But this is not what I at. preſent 


have in my Intention; but only to ſhame Men from making Ute of ſuch Names 


where they have no Concern and from pretending a Reſemblance where every 
Circumſtance is unlike. : 95 | | . | 
And having done this, my chief Buſineſs 1s to argue with Thoſe of the preſent 
Abe, who pretend to argue upon this Subject; and to do it with a View en- 
tic to the preſent State of the Caſe, and the preſent Situation of the World 
VorL, III. 3 5, . 8 about 


baſe and unſeemly Actions, which have no Pretence worthy of a Man, to cover 
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about us, without entring into any imaginary or merely poſſible Caſes, which 


perhaps never did exiſt, and probably never will. The Bounds of a Letter will 
not ſuffer me to finiſh his now: but I hope to do it in my next. 


Jam, Kc. 
THEOPHILt; 
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A Concluſion of the foregoing Subject. 

81 R, 
W HE NE VER Actions are of PINE a Nature, that all Men cannot! im- 
pmediately ſatisfy themſelves as to the Virtue, Vice, or Indifferency of 
them, and that the Moral Good or Evil that is in them appears in ſome View, 
to be diſputable; or whenever Pains have been taken, and ſpecious and artf] 
Reaſonings employed, to take off from the Clearneſs of the Notions we ſhould 
otherwiſe naturally have had about them: In reſpect of ſuch Actions, the beſt wc 
can do to come at the Truth, is to bring them, if we can, to the Standard gf 
Truth, viz. the known Will of God; or if that cannot be done, to examine 
them comparatively with other Actions, concerning which God's Will is known; 
and, laſtly, if we can neither find out his Will as to theſe Matters, or any Trace 
of it in the open authentick Records of it, nor indirectly, and by relation, we 
muſt then ſearch for it elſewhere; we muſt endeavour to find it in the generil 


Diſpenſations of his Providence, in the . of Things about us, or in the 


Heart and Soul of Man. 


Thus might I very well diſcover, wh Authority, Impoſture or Craft had 
eſtabliſhed the contrary, that I ought not to hurt or deſtroy my own Offspring, 
1 feel within myſelf a Tenderneſs toward them ſo exquiſite, ſo potent, that! 
cannot poſſibly diveſt myſelf of it; a Tenderneſs, which none but a Parent 
can feel, and which a childleſs Man can hardly have an adequate Idea of. To 
what Intent was this Inſtin& given me? No doubt, that I ſhould take Care of 
Infinite Wiſdom always attains its Ends by 
ſimple and natural Methods; and it is utterly inconceivable of God, and con- 


tradictory to any rational Notions we can poſſibly entertain of him, that he 


ſhould order Things ſo as to thwart and fruſtrate his own Deſigns, and that 

when he ordains one End, he ſhould uſe Means which lead to another. I con- 
_ clude, therefore, from the very Frame of my Being, that it is my Duty to 
love and cheriſh my Progeny. I want no other Demonſtration for it but my 
_ own Heart; nor will I ſtruggle to act againſt this Bent, and to do Violence to 
my Nature, unleſs I have a poſitive undoubted Divine Commiſſion for it, a new 
immediate Law to ſuperſede the original one fixed in my Soul. Now, let this 
Rule, or Way of Thinking, be applied to the Caſe before us, Suicide; and we 
{hall perceive, without much Difficulty, that it was manifeſtly the original De- 
ſign of God, that Man ſhould not be the Arbitrary Diſpoſer of his own Lite. 
If this had not been his Deſign, he would have left Men entirely free and vnin- 
fluenced, as to their Choice of Life or Death, equally capable to prefer either, 


as ſhould beſt ſuit in their Judgement their Conveniency, and not have planted 


a Biaſs in their Nature fo ſtrongly to determine them one Way; he would have 


left them at Ea to take leave of Life irecly when ' 2067 n, without 
2 | | Pau, 
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Pain, Reluctance and Irrefolution, and have made It an Action of the fame In- 
: Jifferency as any other; at leaſt what they might do, without going in a man- 
ner out of the Conditions of their Nature, without breaking through the 
: very Texture of it, and exerting, as it were, more than humane Energy : In 
7 Word, the Creator would not have armed Life with a Dread of Death that 
IF ea very rarely be overcome, nor involved the Contemplation of it in ſo many 
3 appalling Doubts and Apprchenſions, if the quitting it of our own Accord had 
been agreeable to the Views and Schemes of his Providence. This Way, then, 
4 may We collect our Maker's Will in thus Queſtion ; he has way-laid the Roads 
\ Death with Ambuſcades of Terror, on Purpole to prevent our voluntary Ap— 
proaches tO it; he has planted in Man's Heart the Artillery and the Guards 
that are to conduct him ſafely to his natural Period and Determination in this 
World. The Cherubim and the flaming Sword may {till be ſaid, in one Senſe, 
do have their Station at the Entrance to the Tree of Life. e 
Io ſum up this Account: If it were the Deſign and Will of God, that Man 
ſhould put an End to his Life at Diſcretion, then God did not act ſuitably to 
that Deſign, in making it ſo difficult, and generally next to impoſſible, for him 
to do it: But God, as a Being of infinite Perfection and Wiſdom, muſt necel- 
farily be uniform in all his Doings, and cannot be ſuppoſed to act inconſiſtently, 
nor in contradiction to his own Purpoſes, for that were a Mark of Weakneſs 
and Imperfection; and therefore, it cannot be agreeable to his Will, that Men 
ſhould diſpoſe of their Lives when they pleaſe. Ts 5 : 
And that God does not act contradictorily to his own Schemes, is evident, 
not only from his Perfections and Attributes, but alſo from our Experience. 
For, if we conſult the whole Tenor of our Duty, either as it is dictated to us 
by Reaſon or Revelation, we ſhall find, that nothing is required of Men, as 
ſuch, but what is agreeable to their Nature; nothing which they have not in 
| their beſt Eſtate, a Promptitude towards, and are not directed to by the Bent 
of their own Minds, when not corrupted, nor warped from their firſt Simpli— 
city, As therefore the molt certain and infallible Teſt of an Action is its Agree- 
ableneſs or Repugnancy to God's Will; fo that Agreeableneſs or not to his 
Will, cannot be ſeen more manifeſtly, than from its Agreeableneſs or otherwiſe 
to unbiafſed, uncorrupted Nature, which is the Creator's internal Revelation of 
himſelf, prior and ſuperior to all others; which are obligatory only as they agree 
with that Original one; and which, in Fact, have never been delivered and 
interpoſed, but to regulate and guide the Operations of our Wills under it. But 
Heide is plainly repugnant to Nature, and conſequently, muſt be repugnant to 
the Deſign of God. % ͤ ¾ 5 e 1 
But farther: Whenever an Action is good and virtuous, it is not only natural, 
but carries with it a Felicity flowing from and eſſential to the very Nature of it. 
Paternal, Conjugal, Filial Affection, are they not full of Delight? Juſtice, 
Friendſhip, Beneficence, all the Offices of Humanity, and the whole Train of 
Virtues; does not the Excrciſe of them adminiſter the moſt ſincere aud laſting 
Joy? The Propenſity there is in us towards them, and the Satisfaction there is 
11 the doing them, does, in Diſpoſitions not debauched, lead almoſt irreſiſtibly 
to the Practice of them: We have, when we are about them, no boding miſ- 
giving Thoughts, no forbidding Whiſpers, no ſecret Reluctancy; Comfort, 
Complacency of Mind, and a gratulating Conſcience, always accompany ſuch 
Actions: But it is otherwiſe with the Act of deſtroying our Being; Nature is 
molt paſſionately abhorrent from it; it throws our whole Frame into a Tumult; 
and let a Man's Spirit be ever ſo reſolved for this Purpoſe, let his Courage be ev 


-* 
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ſo high, he ſtill finds within him a Draw-back, that ſilently with-holds him 
from it; there is in his Soul, a certain Averſion and Terror; and his Heart,” in 
| ſpite of himſelf, ſhrinks away from it, as naturally as the Paſſion-floxwer fold; un 
its Leaves, and retires at the Approach of Rain. Upon the whole, therefore, we 

may ſafely conclude Suicide to be ſuch an Action, as cannot be approved of b 
God: For, had it ſuited with the Reaſons of his Creation of Man, it had yg 
been ſo powerfully guarded and provided againſt; and if it was not contrary to 
bis Will, it would not be contrary to Nature: If it was ſimply and in itſelf , 
virtuous Action, it would be a pleaſurable one; and if of an indifferent Natur 
neither Pleaſure nor Pain would attend the Commiſſion of it. 

In the unenlightened Days of Mankind, in Ages and Countries that had ng 
received the Chriſtian Faith, the Argument within us againſt Suicide, though 
not ſupported by a general Opinion of its Unlawfulneſs, was yet equally ſtrong 
as now; and perhaps more fo, from the Diſtruſt and Uncertainty Men were in, 
as to Futurity, General Opinion only influences the Vulgar; but that Diftrus 
and Uncertainty had equal Force on All, and heightened in all alike their na. 
tural Dread of Dying. Ignorant as Men then were, what was to become cf 
them after this Life; whether they were to ſink into Nothing, or to continue 
in Exiſtence; whether they were to go to a State of Bliſs or Wretchedneſs; 
whether as Pythagoras taught the Soul of Man tranſmigrated into other Bodies 

and animated new Machines on this Earth; or whether, as others held, when 

let looſe from theſe Organs of ours, 1t drank deep Draughts of Oblivion, to be 
called up, after a Thouſand Years, into Life again, under ſome different Dreſs and 

Character; or whether this ſame Soul was to paſs through nobler and better 

Changes of Being, aſcending from one Orb or World to another, ſtill adyanc. - 
ing in Strength and Beauty, and riſing from a leſs Degree of Excellence to x 
= greater, till at length it had gained the utmoſt Bliſs and Perfection its Nature 
was originally capable of; whether our Earth was only a Nurſery, out of which 

conſtant Colonies ſhould be ſent to people fairer Climates; or whether Man 
was to come to an utter End in the fame Place where he had his Beginning: 
Ignorant, I ſay, as Men were of theſe Things, and encompaſſed with an Jn- 
finity of Doubts, they were, in Effect, neceſſarily determined to ſuffer Life un- 
der every Extremity ; they could not venture raſhly upon a Journey into a 


Country, from whence none ever returned to bring them Tidings, but rather 


choſe to fit down contented with their preſent Ills, than fy, as Shakeſpear 
has it, 79 others that J. hey know not of. Such Care, ſuch Precaution, has Go! 
at all Times employed to guard Men's Lives againſt themſelves ; nor could be, 
indecd, have well done more, unleſs he had made their Bodies inviolable Proof 
_ againſt Poiſon, and impaſſible to Steel. And as he could not well have done 
more, neither would leſs have been ſufficient for anſwering his Defign, He | 
foreſaw, when he created Man, all the poſſible Cauſes, numberleſs as they arc, 
of Miſery and Unhappincſs in humane Nature; he well knew that Pain, 
Poverty, Diſcontent, Pride of Heart, even the Sew of Virtue itſelf, and 3 
| Thouſand Things beſides, would often put the Unfortunate upon the detpe- 
rate Project of Ending themſelves; and therefore he wiſely planted in their 
own Natures the Remedy againſt it, and would not wholly truſt it to any other 
Channel. 

It is not of Importance to us to know or enquire, what the Grounds may be 
of God's ſo peculiar Care in this Matter, or how the Schemes of his Creitivi 
are to he fulfilled by it hereafter: It is enough, that we know what now, hope, 


is evidently made — that this Action, Suicide, is directly Fepugnant. to his 
| W. Il, | 
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Will, and to his fixed Purpoſe in the Creating of Man; conſequently, it can- 
not but be diſpleaſing to him, and muſt carry in it no common Character of 
Guilt; for ic is certain, if any thing be certain, that nothing is more poſitively 
our Duty, than to conform ourſelves in all Things to the Deſigns and Will of 
God, whenever we can come to a clear Knowledge of them. Obedience to him, 
is the firſt and fundamental Condition of our Being ; nor are we to preſume to 
aboliſh or ſet at nought his Laws, on any Pretences whatſoever, whether we 
read thoſe Laws in his revealed Will, or in our own Souls and Natures. Ir is 
this Obedience, this Regard, and Piety towards him, which alone can entitle 
us to his Favour: And what ought we to be ſo deſirous of as the Favour of 
God? What is there that can be of ſuch Avail to us, and that we ought to labour 
after with ſo much Earneſtneſs? This Favour it is, which is able to reſcue us 


from all the Ills humane Nature can ſuſtain or dread, and which can bring about 


Revolutions in our Affairs that we ourſelves could not even have hoped for: So 


that no Conſideration can be wanting to induce us to bear Lite manfully, however 


calamitous our Condition may be in it: In doing ſo, we are ſure to pleaſe God; 
by the contrary, We are ſure to offend him; and what good Man would not 


rather bear the Evils of a momentary State, than knowingly diſpleaſe the Au— 


thor of his Being! What wiſe Man would not rather ſubmit to the worſt could 


befall him here in a ſort Life, than run the leaſt Riſque of offending him on 


whom his Welfare and Happineſs muſt depend hereafter, as well as at preſent; 


not only in this Life, but through all Eternity? It is whatever Men, of volatile 
and unſtable Judgements may think to the contrary, it is the laſt and utmoſt 
Wiſdom of Man to direct and govern his Conduct by the Will of his Creator; 


and not to let any, even the minuteſt, of his Actions paſs, without aſking him- 


ſelf this Queſtion, How will this Deed of mine be approved of * God, and 


what Figure will it make in his Eye? 


Thus, Sir, I have gone through the main Conkdernions in this Argument, : 


that I propoſed at my firſt ſetting out: And though I have not done it with all 


the Regularity I could have wiſhed ; yet the Subſtance of them being laid down, 


any one may improve them in his own Thoughts with more Force. You ſee 
the Reſult of my Thoughts upon this Matter. To kill one's ſelf, I do not make 
an Act of Cowardiſe; nor the Mark of an abject Spirit; nor the certain Charac- 

teriſtick of a fooliſh weak Mind: But I attack it upon a much higher and a more 


moving Principle. My Argument is, that it is plainly repugnant to the Will 
of God, and the Schemes of his Providence; it is to contravene, to thwart, 


and overthrow, what in us lies, his manifeſt Purpoles ; and as ſuch, it cannot 
but be highly affronting to him: In a Word, it is in ſo peculiar a Senſe an 


_ Offence againſt God, conſidered as the Creator and Governour of the World, 
that perhaps, in this View, it can hardly be paralleled by any other Action in 
the. Power of Man to commit ; or be ſufficiently condemned by all, who ever 
think juſtly of the Nature of GOD and of Man; or of the Dictates of Reaſon 


ö and Religion, I am, 
SIR, 
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LEXLELELELELE 
LETTER XCV. Lonpon JouRNAL, September 12, 1724. 
"STR, 
PHE following Letter, 1 believe, may be communicated to your Readers, 


without any manner of Impropriety, after what has already been ſaid on 
the ſame Argument. The Application before was general, to All; it is now bar. 


ticular, to one Perſon: but the Conſiderations inſiſted on, though adapted to the 
Temper and ( Genius of One Man, may perhaps affect many Others, 


lan, & 
T HEOPHILUS w ABELARD. 


1 DOUBT not, Abelard, but you 1 have read the little Treatiſe bs Ga OY 


ju ſt publiſhed by me, in Three Letters in the London Journal. Your inquiſitive 
Turn of Mind, joined with my own Requeſt to you in our laſt Converſation, | 
could not but induce you to caſt your Eye upon them. Thoſe Letters, Abelard, 


were compoſed with a View to you; but I am not ſo fond to think I have placed 


the Subject in ſuch Lights, as to throw you on a ſudden into a new Syſtem of 
; Thinking, contrary to that which you have long habited yourſelf to; and to 


make you immediately lay aſide the raſh, and, in my Judgement, impious Def ign, 


you have not had the Skill to conceal from me, of retiring of your own Accord, 
and at your own Time, out of Life. Habitude in one' 'S Way of Thinking, a3 


well as in moſt other Things, obtains the Force of Nature; and I cannot ex- 


pect to wean you from the Gloomineſs and pernicious Error of your Reflections, 
except by Degrees, and with your own Aſſiſtance. What I hope, is, that ſome 


Hint or other of mine, capable of being improved by you, poſſibly has, or may 


lead you into ſuch a Track of Reaſoning, as in Time to effect the Change in your 
. Thoughts I ſo much deſire; or at leaſt diſpoſe you to hear me ſpeak on this 


Subject, without Pain or Averſion. Fain would I, dear Abelard, if poſſible, for 
my own Sake as well as yours, prevail with you, to diſcard, at leaſt for {ome 


Time, all Thoughts of a Purpoſe ſo unnatural; or, if I could, to jog on with 
| me, ſhould Heaven ſo ordain it, to old Age itſelf; that ſo we might be able one 
: Day to take a full View of human Life together; and to ſurvey it entirely, and 
in all its Parts. I am not now going again to inſiſt on the Arguments, i irre- 


fragable as they are, drawn from our Relation to God: Nor will J mention the 
Regard to be had to the Requeſt and Welfare of a Friend, that tenderly loves 


you; the unconceivable Grief and Affliction with which the whole F amily of 
your Kindred would be affected for your Death, and their direful Fears for your 


future Condition after ſuch a Crime: though theſe are Conſiderations that will 
work much on a Mind ſo humane and good-natured as that of Abelard. Curioſity 
itſelf, the Cur/sity l mean of a Philoſopher, I thould think, would tempt a Man 
of your rig cht Senſe in other Things, not under abſolute Want, or without Ex- 
pectations in Lite, to continue in it; were it only to get an ample Knowledge 

of 
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of your Own Being, and to be perſonally acquainted with human Nature, through 
11 the Variations it undergoes in the Courle of Threetcore or Fourtcore Years. 
Truſt me, Man in his Forticth Veat of Life, is quite another Creature from 
Chat he was in his Thirtieth : Our Palate or Taſte of Food does not alter more 
through Time, than does our Judgement of Things; and if I can conceive any 
Thing rightly of human Nature, every lingle Year atter wour Age, Abelard, 
brings a Man greater Acquititions of Knowledge and Wiſdom, than he gained 
in almoſt All the Years before. Many Things that now torment your Thoughts 
will be but an Amuſement to them, perhaps a Pleature, two Lnftrums hence: and 
poſſibly ſome of the very lame Circumſtances that at preſent make Being irkſome, 
may then be its Recommendation. Beſides, this Benefit always flows from the 
| Advance of Years, that in right Underſtandings, ou: belt Paſſions aud our wor— 
| thielt Alfections encreaſe and gather Strength, while our wortt wear away : The 
older a good and thinking Man grows, ſo much the happier he is as well as wiſer, 
B; it not worth while then, to have a little Patience, and rather ſuffer a ſew trifling 
Piſquicts, than cut vourſelt off from the various Scenes of Knowledge, the new 
cenfations of Happineſs, the new Openings of Reaſon, and the infinite different 
Experiences that the Progreſs of Age will afford oue of your line Genius? Would 
not one With to know how Beg will fit on us, and what Feel we ſhall have 
as it were under it, after our Ideas are greatly enlarged and ſtrengthened, and 
when the Underſtanding is brought to full Maturity? To go out of Life at this 
Time of Day, is like going out of the Theatre after one has ſeen the dulleſt 
Part of the Entertainment, and before the good Scenes have been exhibited. 
Upon my Word, my Friend, what you have ſeen of Life Is the molt inſignifi— 
cant and incurious Portion of it; a Portion, in which a Torrent of ungoverned 
Appet.tes run away with Reaſon, pained with the Rage of Luſt and Envy, ſub- 
eck to falle Joys and falle Griefs, full of Raſhneſs and Indiſcretion, the wanton 
Mather of Repentance, fruitful of Weaknels, Vanity and Anger, unreaſonable 
Hopes and unreatonable Detires, the Judgement unſtable, and the Heart and 
Will irrefolute and undetermined. The Bloom of Lite, to weak and effeminate 
Spirits, unfurniſhed with any worthy Sentiments, may appear the molt delicate 
Divition of it: It may ſuit well enough with the mean and low Ideas of Hap- 
pineſs which dwell in ſuch Breaſts ; but it is far otherwiſe with ſuch as you are; 
that is, with All who know how to value and cultivate Reaſon and Underſtand- 
ing. Live, O my Abelard, live then for the Plenitude of Knowledge; and to : 
taſte the Hours in which Men's Condition is ſo much exalted. You have a 
fine natural Underſtanding, that well deſerves the Cultivation of Years, and on 
which Experience will be laid out with great Profit; and however unealy you 
may be under ſome preſent Circumſtances, yet the Seeds of Happineſs are plen- 
tifully ſown in your Nature, and will ſpring up into fair Crops of Contentment, 
if you will but wait the due Time, Happineſs is the neceſlary Reſult of well. 
governed Affections and right Deſires, gained through Thought and the Im- 
provement of our Reaſon: It flows from a juſt Knowledge of Things and of the 
World; a Knowledge, not to be acquired without Years. The latter Seaſons 
of Life may be ſaid to be the Harveſt-time of Witdom : In that Stage of our Being 
itis, that the Soul is got forward towards Perfection; and there is ſomething in 
i, Iam apt to think, charming beyond what we conceive of it in our Youth. 
I have this Obiication, favs Tully, 19 ld Age, that it has encreaſed in me the Love 
of Converſation and Philofaphy, in Proportion as it has abated my Appetites for the | 
Haligfactions of Senſe: It is len that the Violence of our Inclinations is modcrateds 
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it is then, that the Paſſion, which moſt of all tyrannizes in Youth, i 18 charmed 
into a profound Sleep, and ſeldom wakes to diſquiet us any more: We pine no 
longer for Trifles; Beauty fades in the Eye and Imagination; our Affectionsare 
finely changed, and Truth and Virtue and Friendſhip eaſily become the Objeas 
of them; and we are more enamoured with Good Senſe and Wit and Reaſon, 
than we were before with all the vaineſt Pleaſures of our firſt Years. It is in 
this Part of Life, that our Enjoyments are calm, our Wiſhes temperate, aud 
what we ought moſt to deſire in our own Power, and within our Reach: It; i 
Ii pen, that the idle Anxiety for Fame or public Praiſe is tamed, or reigns in us 
more quietly, or is not ſought after but by laudable and wiſe Means; and tit 
the Conſciouſneſs of good Deeds, and the Praiſe of wile and good Men, affect uz 
far more pleafingly than popular Noiſe and Clamour. It is hen, in a word, that 
we can more readily model our Felicity by the Nature of Things themſelves, | 
and the real Diſtinctions of Good and Evil; and that we can ordinarily find it 
more caſily at Home, in our own Thoughts and Boſoms, and do not look out 
for it in Tracks and Places where it does not abide.— Theſe are my Apprehen- 
ſions concerning human Life; and I own, ſhould it pleaſe God to extend my 
Days to old Age, under ſome of the Advantages that often accompany it, viz, to 
grant me grey Hairs with the Wiſdom of Experience and a chearful Spirit,! 
= ſhould think myſelf well-compenſated for any paſt Unhappinefles, 1 with, Abe. 
=. ard, you would get into this Caſt of Thinking; there is ſomething 1 in it amuſing 
at leaſt, and you might perhaps 1 improve it a great deal further than I am able 
to do. Upon the whole, You yourſelf, in every Turn of Temper, muſt alloy 

| this to be ney gar; certain, that it cannot be prudent or expedient ; that is, 
| . it cannot become a w/e Man, or one who pretends to act upon Argument, to do 
V f He needs not do, that cannot be undone; and concerning which He is not 
1 at all ſure, but that He ſhall in a little Time, perhaps in a few Hours, think 
| | very differently, if He now lets it alone. It is a Maxim of ſome Naturaliſts, that 
= iin every Seven Years the human Body is ſo utterly changed, as not to retain one | 
= Particle of what it had before: This Axiom, with proper Reſtrictions, is in good 
N mcaſure true of the human Mind; our Thoughts are not only wholly altered as 
= to many Things; but there is, in different Parts of Life, a vaſt Difference even 
in the Manner of our Conception of the ſame Things, and the ſame Truths; 

and what we know at one time in one way, we come to know at another with a 
=_— new Energy of Knowledge, and with another Feeling and Clearneſs. I knew 
very well, when I was a Boy, that nothing was more neceſſary or uſeful than 
Money; but I perceive that ſame Truth now, with a very different Caſt ct 
Diſcernment: Thus we do not only entirely ſhift many of our Opinions, but 
get a very different Evidence even of thoſe that continue the ſame. To fee, then, 
quite through our Being in this World; to view it in its beſt and happieſt 
Situations; to experience every Alteration of the Mind, and its various Temper | 
of Working in various Seafons of Life; and to be able to form a Judgement of | 
human Life and Nature, from its Beginning to its longeſt Period; is what, I 
ſhould think, were to be extremely defired, particularly by a Man of your 
penetrating Genius, ſo curious in Knowledge, and ſo capable of making 
the moſt of it, as well as admirably turned 1 in yourſelf 1 in many reſpeC: iv 
being happy. | 
And now, good Abelard, farewell. If you do not feel in yourſelf that ove!* | 
flowing Chearfulnets of Complexion, ſo much to be envied and wiſhed for, el. 


deavour to ques it, Habit and Reaſoning will do much; through T hou 
: and | 
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and Care, We may poſſeſs ourſelves of many Virtues and Felicities, which Na- 

re, 4 little too reſerved, did not plant uppermoſt in our Conſtitutions ; we 
25 meliorate our Tempers; we may engraft into the Soul Diſpoſitions and 
pliancies, not born with us. This is the Buſineſs of Philoſophy and Religion. 
The Mind of Man, like a harſh Soll, is to be loftened by Art; and, by due Cul- 
tiration, one may render it more kindly, and familiar, and tractable. Endeavour, 
then, to new- model your Thoughts; look upon Mankind, and their Fortunes, 
and Actions, in different Lights from what you have done hitherto: A thouſand 
Things that ſhock us, a thouſand Things that diſpleaſe, would not do ſo, but 
fr our particular and perhaps wrong way of Thinking about them. Nay, wait 
with Patience only: and Lyfe itſelf, as it runs on, will bring along with it other 
Notions and other Maxims ; and theſe will at the end teach you to bleſs the 
happy Alteration. Farewel, and believe I am, SE L 


Yours, 
THEOPHILUS. 


14 22 ho 4 eee _ 
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LETTER XC VI. LoN DON JouRNATL, October 31, 1724. 
STR 55 5 es 9 5 
| 12 following Letter was the Reſult of my Thoughts after a Converſation i 
upon a very important Subject; writ haſtily to a Friend for whom J have the 
higheſt Value, without entring any farther into the Cauſe, than his own Way 
of Diſcourſe had led me. And as it was well intended, if you think fit to pub- 
liſh it, I hope, it will at leaſt meet with a favourable Pardon from every 


Reader: and may do a little Service to ſome one or other, who may meet 
with it. I am, RT eh. 


SIR, | | | 1 
8 | Your, &c. 


THEOPHILUS Y ABELARD. 


| ] CANNOT diflemble, Dear Abelard, the Concern J have felt, fince our | 
haſt Evening*s Converſation, upon the Subje of Providence intereſting itſelf in 04 
the particular Affairs relating to All Men in this Life. You, and ſome of your * {A 
Friends, ſeemed to think you had a great Advantage, and even a little to triumph, 1 1 
in your Concluſion againſt It, drawn from the Impoilibilitiy of God's foreſeeing all : NR 
pollible Contingencies depending upon Man's Liberty; and all poſſible Combina- N 10 
tions, and Conſequencies, of Actions in themſelves free either to come to paſs, or VAT | 
not to come to paſs : and this not through any Imperfection in the Divine Being, 
but through the neceſſary Nature of Man, and humane Affairs. From theſe To- 
picks it was, that you and your Friends inferred, that it appeared probable to you, 
That the Creator did originally form no Scheme for the Government of the 
World and humane Affairs; no Syſtem for the Conduct of his Creation: that is, 
not otherwiſe, than by creating Man with thoſe Powers and Faculties with 
which his Nature is endued ; that he left Men wholly to their own Care and 
Direction, and to ſhift for themſelves as well as they could, and the Affairs of 


Lite to fall into any Poſture and Situation which pure Chance or Fortune might 
n 4 T 


throw 
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throw them into; and that this was all God's Scheme, with reſpect at eaſt to 
this Life. This may indeed be aſſerted by any who are reſolved to aflert it: dur 


it is moſt hard to conceive; and I will add, is not at all agreeable to tlie Notions 
which you allowed, through our whole Diſpute, we muſt naturally entertain of 


the Goodneſs of God, if we believe his Exiſtence, vis. That he has totally aud 
abſolutely abandoned Men at all Hazards and Events, and under all poflible Ci. 
cumſtances, to care for themſelves: That he has, by an abſolute Decree of his 
own, from the Beginning, entirely deprived himſelf of the Glory, if! may pre. 


ſume to ſay fo, of a perpetual and continued Exereiſe of his Goodneſs and Mer. 
_ cies towards Mankind; from the Pleaſure, if I may ſo ſpeak, of relieving the 


Diſtrefled ; that is, thoſe whom the Infirmity and Impotency of their Nature 


irreſiſtibly lead to depend upon him; and of relieving them, where there i; 1, 
other Source of Relief: That He has in this Miter divefted himſelf of the 


Power of puniſhing the Wicked and rewarding the Virtuous here below, in any 


one of thoſe numerous Inſtances, of which there are Thouſands to which no h. 
man Laws or Proviſions can poſſibly extend; and debarred himſelf from the 


Means, the Godlike Means, ef eſtabliſhing more and more the Ideas of hi; 


| Tuſtice and Goodneſs in tne Hearts of Men, and ſecuring to himſelf their moſt 
| reaſonable Love and Adoration. It is, I ſay, moſt hard to conceive of a C 
of infinite Perfection, and unbounded Goodnefs, that he has originally ordaing | 
ſo precarious, ſo fortuitous, and hard a Fate for his Creatures, as that Opinion 
ſuppoſes, which entirely leaves them to their own vain and unprofitable Coy. 
duct; for his Creatures, whom, if we think of him rightly at all, he could not 
have created but out of Love, and whom he cannot but regard with Eyes of 
Grace and Benevolency through the whole Extent and Series of their Exiſtence, 


from the firſt Origin of it: This is what I think utterly unaccountable. Neither 


is it to be conceived, if we conſider the wild Affections of Men, and their un- 


governed Appetites, and the whole Debility of their Nature, that the Affairs of 


8 the World ſhould have rolled into any tolerable Order or Method for the Wel. 
fare and Happineſs of the human Species, if God had provided no better for them, 
than by ſuffering Things to take their own Courſe, and arbitrarily go, white 


the Rage, the Madneſs, the F olly, the Credulity, the Superſtition, the Unrea- 


ſonableneſs of Men, muſt, as it ſeems, unavoidably have driven them; or, that 
the Evils Mankind are liable to, would not be far greater and worſe, and more 
univerſal, however great they really are, if not reſtrained and prevented by the 
inviſible Hand of God: — All this, I muſt repeat it, is moſt hard to be conceived; 
and indeed, not to be entertained by any rational Mind, if we can conceive any 
Thing rightly of our own Nature, or of that of our Maler. 


Give me leave then, my Friend, to conclude far otherwiſe. That God origi- 


nally formed ſome Scheme or Deſign in his Creation of Man, and that there 1s 
ſome great good End to which all his Works lead, This I think will neceflarily 


follow from his Wiſdom : for infinite Wiſdom cannot act without Defi ign. And 
that it could not be any Part in this Deſign abſolutely to devote Men to their 


own blind Direction, 7% I conclude from the Idea I have of his Goodneſs, which 


is inſeparable from the Idea I have of his Exiſfence, and from the Nature of Man, 
and the Form and Condition in which human Affairs have been in all Ages and 


Countries. Thus I think, upon the matureſt Conſideration, it mult plainly be 


admitted, that God did at firſt lay down ſome Scheme and Rules of his Provi- 


dence, with reſpect to his Creatures. Now, What is ſo abturd, as not to be ad- 


mitted in that Scheme, or in any Part of it, we may in ſome Meaſure, J hope, 


ſafely enough perceive and declare ; though what it poſitively is, in every Link 
of 


f 
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of its whole Chain and Order, we cannot know; nor have any Rule to direct 


our Judgement in it, any further, than that it muſt in general and ultimately 


regard Man's Well-being and Happinels ; and in order to that, give me leave to 
Zr, it muſt not only concern us in this World, but neceffarily extend beyond 
this Life. My Argument, or Way ot Reafoning from the Whole therefore is, 
that if God formed ſome Scheme in regard to his Creation of Man ; (and that he 
did ſo 18 demonſtrably certain 3) and if it was not a Part in this Scheme to leave 
Men utterly bewildred in their own Mazes, which 1s highly abſurd to imagine; 
and ſuppoſing tlie Preſcience or F ore-knowledge of God to be underſtood in the 
Manner 111 which you yourſelf explained it, and not reaſonably to be underſtood 
in any other; and, laſtly, ſuppoſing Men's Actions to be really free, as we all 
with great Reaſon and Self- conſciouſneſs preſume they are: All this put together, 
it will ſtrongly follow, that the particular Interpoſition of God's Providence in 
the World, and the Affairs of Men, is in the higheſt Degree not only becoming 
his Nature, but in itſelf a zeceſſary Conſequence upon his Creation of this World. 


For it is not to be ſuppoſed without the utmoſt Abſurdity, that God does or can 


ſuſſer his Schemes to be defeated; and that they frequently muſt be ſo, without 


his particular Interpoſition, as you yourſelf have pretended, is evident from the 


Nature of his Preſcience or Fore-knowledge, in the only manner in which you 
contend it to be underſtood ; and from the Nature of Mens Actions, which, 
being free, are ſo far in effect, as far as human Judgment can diſtinguiſh, Con- 
fingencies. Now then, to go on in your own way of talking, Every Punetum 


or Moment of Time, as you ſay, produces, as it were, an Inſinity of Contingen- 


cies not to be taken into any Scheme of Providence, which could not beforchand 
concern itlelf with ſuch Contingencies, Millions of Millions of Actions, and the 
numberleſs Combinations of thoſe Actions, as they eternally claſh with and are 
oppoſite to one another; ſo mult they, ſay you, neceflarily be oppoſite to every 


poſſible Scheme, be the Scheme what it will. Millions of Accidents muſt run 


counter to it every Hour, fince, as Accidents, They could not be at firſt regu- 


lated and governed by it. In a word, Be it ſo, That no Syſtem of Wiſdom, to 


be linked with, and that muſt take in, Affairs, and Events, which are not the 


poſſible Objects of certain Knowledge, could be ſo formed from Eternity, as cer- 


tainly to accord with all thoſe Affairs and Events: All this, ] ſay, is fo far from 
concluding againſt Providence, that it helps to confirm and eſtabliſh it. For it 
all proves demonſtrably, not only that God's Providence in the World is neceſ- 
fary ; but that he cannot but particularly exert it in all particular human Con- 
ecrns, to keep Things in the Order in which he has ordained they ſhould go, 


and to make every thing conſpire to the producing ſuch Cataſtrophes and Revolu- 


toms, as the Counſels of his Wiſdom require ſhould come to pals; and as his 
wibounded Goodneſs dictates to Him for the Happineſs of his poor Creatures. . 
Whatever Weight my way of Reaſoning may appear to be of, whether directly 


concluſive or not; yet it may, I hope, be allowed to have force ſo far, as to 


be a fair and reaſonable Preſumption, (at leaſt) againſt your particular Objections 
to God's particular Providence, to which I have confined myſelf; and ſuch as 
might ſway you, who are a conſiderate Man, to a firm Belief of it. It does not 
import us to know or enquire, what indeed is not to be known, (that is, not at 
all Times or with any Certainty,) when and in what manner God diſplays his 
providential Power; or what particular Events are brought about through the 
luterpoſition of it, and what are produced from the ordinary Tenour of Things, 
ind their natural relation to one another, and fall out of themſelves and 
tom their own proper immediate Cauſes: It does not import us to know this, 


Dor 
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nor ought we to be over-free in paſting our Judgements about it; it is enouph 
to be ſatisfied in general, that God does truly intereſt himſelf in our Affairs, 
for our Welfare. | | 
k ek Permit me to add, before I conclude, that as to the Doctrine itſelf, which 1 
l have endeavoured to reconcile you to, there is, doubtleſs, ſomething in it more 
| pleaſingly comfortable, and that touches Man's Heart more ſweetly than any 
| other Thought beſide. To be conſcious that we continually walk under tie 
Guardianſhip and Eye of infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, backed with Omuipo- 
tency or infinite Power; and that no Evil can be ſo near, but it may be driven 
far off, without our Care; nor any Good ſo remote, but it may be brought 
within our Reach and Power! What could one with for more or better? It is 3 
Notion that has an unſpeakable Flattery in it, and which any one, Who has 
thought rightly of God, and of human Nature, cannot help believing almoſt 
whether he will or no. It is, in ſhort, a Notion, which, as Tully finely lays on 
another Occaſion, I would ſtruggle hard for; and contend to the utmoſt, beſose 
I ] ſuffered it to be wreſted from me: That is, I would not part with it, but 
upon the laſt and cleareſt Evidence; which, I well know, can never be offered 
me. Every different Opinion is gloomy, heartleſs, and unfriendly to ourſelye,, 
And whoever ſhould depart from this Sentiment, to take up a contrary, on flight 
5 grounds, I own, I could not but think of him, as in a much lower Forme of 
common Senſe, than the fooliſh Hero in Homer, that exchanged a Golden Suit 
of Armour for one of Braſs; a Shield covered with an Hundred Hides, for one 
wrought up but with Nine: 5 . „ 


and 


5 Xpurec a,, e ꝰν eve OA. | | 
Pardon the Pedantry of a little Greet; and believe, dear Abelard, that my Aim 
is, to ſerve you in your trueit Intereſt; and to ſhew myſelf, in an uncommon 

manner, 1 e „ : 


Your faithful, &, . 
OO THEOPHILUS 


NORCO ANNE CCHCNCHO 
LETTER xXCVII. Loxpon JouRNAL, November 28, 1724. 


{| HE good Situation of the Affairs of any Country, and the natural happy | 

= Conſequences of it, ſpreading themſelves even where the Cauſes are not un- 
derſtood, or ſo much as perceived, muft ever and will ever be ſeen together. 
| There is ſo inſeparable a Connexion between them, that, in the common Courſe of 
Things, and without the intervening of the moſt odd and unlucky Accidents, it!s | 

j | hardly ever in the Power of the greateſt Enemies to deſtroy that Connexion, or ſo 
| 5 much as to diſturb it in any remarkable Degree. And for myſelf, I am ſo poſſefled, | 
and have ſuch a Feeling, of the Force of this Obſervation in our own Country, | 

that I want methinks no better Argument to make it appear highly probable to 
5 my Mind, that Affairs are univerſally well, than what I at this Time draw from 
the Quiet, Peace, Tranquillity, Temper, and (if I may uſe that Word,) Goode | 

| humour, the Nation ſeems to be in. As I can argue, that a Happy Condutt and f 
Situation of Affairs, will produce theſe good Diſpoſitions in Thoſe who ” | 
2 | | WIKI 3 


$ 
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within the Reach of its Influences; fo, I can, if I am not much miſtaken, argue 
back from the Thel, to the only Cauſe which could probably produce it, That 
the whole Nation, —not the loweſt and moſt ignorant of the People only, but 
the Beſt, and moſt Knowing Part of 1t;—not a Confined ſmall Company or 
Party of Men, as ſuch, but the Generality of Thoſe molt concerned in Trade and 
Property That the Natzon, I ſay, is in Good-humour ; and therefore, the Poſture 
and Condu#? of the Jbcle is in a good Way. 

| own, that it is with the appearing Viet and Good-humour of a Nation, as it 
i with the ſame Diſpoſitions in a private Perſon : and before You can think of 
(heſe, as of Great Happinefies, You mult carefully examine into them. A Man 


Things even in a pleaſing delightful Light, as long as the Power of That 
and Inſenſibility, which renders Them Callous, and unapproachable to thoſe Diſ- 


but be Difurbances to All, who can think and weigh the Proportions of Things 
13 They ought. Nay, Many will proceed as high as to Mirib, where there is 
no Ground at all for it. But any conſidering By-ſtander can eaſily diſtinguiſh 
fach a Quiet, or ſuch a falſe Foy, from a Compoſedneſs, or a Good-humour, which 
reſults from a Due Temperament of Body, Good Health, and a Happy Con- 
dition of Life, all working upon a ſound Mind, in their natural Courſe, without 
| the Applications of Art or Deceit. And ſo it is in the Caſe of the ſame Diſ- 
poſitions and Affections in a whole Nation. There may be, without doubt, at 
ſome times, ſo much political Leger-demaim and Trick; ſo much Art and Inven- 
jan, ſcattered about, as may, without any good Grounds, not only create a Stu— 
| pidity and Inſenſibility to all Common and Publick Danger, but may even make 
| a/Vhole People tranſported with what is truly their own Deſtruction. There 
may certainly be ſuch a Tune in Politicks played in their Ears, as That was in 


ſures of leaping about like Madmen. And as This was truly as Contagious as 
the Plague of Athens itſelf, and was caught and carried from One to Another, 
till All were infected; ſo, in the Political Charm of the Ear, it has been ſometimes 
ſen amongſt Us, and may be again, That the Contagion of Falſe Foy may creep 
from One to Another, till a great Part of the People may be ſeen even to dance 


You can eafily point out the very Arts and Tricks uſed to create ſuch an Ap- 
prarance : and You can conſtantly diſtinguiſh the wild Iffefts of thoſe Arts, 


0! Boiſterous Mirth created by Wine and the Extravagances of Company, from 


2d good Condition, which you know will laſt long after the Other is inter- 
uptec, or quite vaniſhed. And again, As there is no private Perſon in this 


lmctimes hover over his Soul, and a Gloomy Day caſt a Damp upon his Joyous 
Spirits; or an Unlucky Accident break in upon the Frame of his Peace, and un- 
wodably give an Interruption to that C ondition of Health, or Good Eftate, which 
vas the Cauſe of his Good-humour; and this without wholly deſtroying it, or 
angering the Total Loſs of it: ſo, it is in the Publick Tranquillity and 
G:1d-bumour of a Nation. Every Little ill Accident, and every humane Frailty 
or Miſtake, gives a Diſturbance ; but a Diſturbance which does not laſt ; and 
Vo l. III. — e 3 We 


will be very Tranquil and Quiet, with a good Dole of Opium. He will view all 
operates upon his Imagination. And again, There is in he a natural S!wpidity 


turbances of Mind, which are ſo reaſonably and juſtly founded, that they cannot 


Myfck which once made a whole Country in Greece run all into the ſame Mea- 


round the Precipice itſelf, from which They are falling into Ruin. But then, 
from the ſober Satisfafiion which reſults from better Proof, and unartful Ex- 
feriences; and this as certainly, as You can diſtinguiſh the Madneſs and Noiſe 


tie ſober Tranquillity and Good-humour of a Reaſonable Man in good Health, 


World fo poſſeſſed with the Spirit of Tranquilliiy and Foy, but that a Cloud will * 


which © 
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which does not long take any thing from that Unverſal Tranquility and Catiſ 
Jaction, which attends, and which (if Nature is ſuffered to work, and the Abt; # 
[| Miſrepreſentation do not work more) will ever naturally attend, upon a Situaticn 
and Conduct of Affairs, which in their general Influence upon the Mal, ate 
found Good and Beneficial. 
You will now perceive what it is I mean by this National Good. humour; and 
what are the Reaſons of my thinking and ſpeaking ſo well, and in fo promiſin 
a Manner, about it. You ſee, J am not painting out a Scene of mere a 
mixt Gaiety and Happineſs. I do not go about to impoſe upon You a Bela 
that there are no Breaks or Interruptions to this Satisfaction, becauſe I call 1 
Univerſal. 1 know there are, and there muſt be, whilſt We are Men, and 
carry the Paſſions of Men about Us. I do not mean by what I ſay, that ther 
are no Diſcontents, or Differences, even amongſt thoſe who truly and con. 
ſtantly intend the ſame good End; the thorough Eſtabliſhment of the ſame 
Throne, and of the ſame Publick Benefits, in theſe Nations. I am ſenſible there 
are; and I am too certain, there muſt always be ſuch, whilſt different Hoyes 
Men have different Capacities, and, by conſtantly looking with moſt of their 
Attention upon one Side of a Queſtion, will of neceſſity ſee the fame Things in 
very different Lights. Much leſs do I mean to inſinuate, that there are not fi 
amongſt us Determined Enemies to our Happineſs, both Religious and Civil; why 
never can be more Uneaſy, than when the Nation is moſt Eaſy, and moſt likely 
to be eſtabliſhed in Good-humour, I know too well (I wiſh I did not) that the 
Old Inveterate and Incurable Enemies ſtill ſubſiſt. And I will therefore acknoy- 
| ledge, that the preſent Appearance of Eaſe and Quiet, is in Some, all Decet; 
founded upon no better Bottom, than the preſent Impoſſibility of being L 
to any Purpoſe; and directed by no better End, than the Hope of being C 
ſome time or other, with greater Succeſs.” But what I mean, is, That with 
all theſe, and the like Qualifications, Good-temper and Good-humour have now | 
a greater Extent amongſt All who have the biggeſt Concern, either in the Tat 
or Propriety of the Nation; and this with a better Appearance, and a more pro- 
miſing Look of Continuance, than They have had for a long Series of Years | 
backwards; and indeed as great, as the Nature of our Mairs would have pet. 
| mitted the moſt ſanguine Perſon to hope for, at this Time. el 
The Reaſons which appear to Me, for thinking and ſpeaking thus, ſhould nor 
follow, were there Room for them in his Paper. But whilſt J am forced to 
defer them, I will add one Thing, That They who ſpeak otherwiſe ; (for I cat- 
not believe They can think otherwiſe ;) and particularly, That They who hai | 
taken the Liberty to make Themſelves pleaſant upon this Subje#, though recom- 
mended to Them from the Throne itſelf, muſt not think that a Bold Word, ots 
 Witticiſm, can put out the Eyes, or extinguiſh the Common Senſe, of the World; 
much lets take away the Senſation of Feeling, (the moſt powerful of all others) | 
from the Be Part of a whole Nation: but that, if They will go on, They ate 
_ obliged, in Juſtice and Honour, to prove either that the Matter itlelf is fa? in | 
fact; or that, being as it is repreſented, it has ariſen from Ignominicus Cas; | 
or that it is not an Affair of Value enough to be worth the mentioning : or ele, 
to own That They are ſtill unable to bear the Good of their Country, and ſtill | 
engaged to break in upon every thing that promiſes well to it. As for all Others ö 
who know what Publick Happineſs means; This Spirit of Tranquillity, bet 
only a Tendency to a National Setlement in the Temper of Peace and Quiet; When! 
They view it on all Sides, and fee it to be natural and well- grounded, carne 


but give Them a ſenſible Joy, and determine Them (every Man in gens 
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Sphere) to uſe all their Endeavours to cultivate it, by every honeſt Method with- 
in their Reach: knowing aſſuredly, that They eſtablith their own Happineſs, 
ind that of their own Poſterity, by eſtabliſhing a Diſpoſſtion in the Breaſts of 
All around Them, not only happy to every Member of the Society conſidered in 
Himſelf, but vaſtly beneficial to the whole Society in all its true Intereſts. 


BRITANNICUS. 


LETTER XCVIII. Lo N DON JovRNAL, December 5, 1724. 


T would be but a ſmall Satisfaction to any True Lover of his Country, to 
1 view, or partake of, the preſent Qyet and Good-humour of It; if there were 


at the ſame time any ſenſible Marks and Tokens of the approaching Ruin of that 


Quiet; or if there were not ſome very good Signs appearing of the S9/idity and 
Duration of our Publick Good-humour, The merrigſt People under the Sun, 


could not dance and ſing with any Spirit To-day ; if it were probable that To- 
- morrow?s Dawn would fink them into the Depth of Miſery and Unhappineſs. 
| And there is no Foy or Peace within, which has ſufficient Force to ſuſtain itſelf 


againſt the Proſpect of a ſudden D/ſſolution. It is not enough for Us to congratulate 


Ourielves upon, That We are in a State of ſeeming Eaſe and Good-temper, If 
We have not at the ſame time ſome good Grounds to flatter Ourſelves, that 


This State has a Baſis able to ſupport it; a Foundation, to enſure it to Us: the 
Joy of the Thought is but an idle Amuſement ; or a pleaſing Dream, that vaniſhes 


with the Morning-light. I will ſee therefore, for my own Part, whether I can 
diſcover any of thoſe Circumſtances in our preſent Good-humour, which alone 


can engage Me to hope for a Continuance of It. I know not whether I fee with 
the ſame Eyes with Others; or take my Notions from the ſame Appearances ; 
or frame my Judgement upon the ſame Maxims: nor can I, any more than 


other Men, be ſure that I am not partial in the Caſe; and more bent towards the 


beautiful and agreeable View of Affairs, than towards the Gloomineſs of the con- 


trary Face of things. But, as I have heard a Multitude of Thoſe acknowledge, 
whoſe Experience reaches back to Many Years, that They have a better View and 


Expeftation from the preſent Temper of the Nation, than They have been for a 


long Time heretofore uſed to; and as I have entertained the ſame Sentiments, I 


will now give ſome of My Reaſons for it. RD; 
The Temper of the Nation appears much the better, in my Eyes; and I ac- 
knowledge, I promiſe Myſelf a longer Duration to it, becauſe It is not Ecflacy 


and Tranſport ; but a ſedate and compoſed Tranquillity. It is with the Paſſions of 
a Nation, as it is with Thoſe of particular Perſons. When they are noiſy and 
_ vilent, they weary out Thoſe whom they poſſeſs, and at the end loſe themſelves 


in the very contrary Temper of Mind. The Epheſian Matron might be very 


ſincere in her firſt Grief; but theExceſs in the Indulgence of it ſoon wearied out 


the Paſſion, and ended in a Total Forgetfulneſs of the Object of it; and a Deli- 


very of the Mind up to a Foy as extravagant as the Sorrow had been, It is 
exactly ſo with a People. When their Paſſions are ſeen chiefly to work; and to 


break looſe into any thing Egſtatical or Extraordinary ; the Opportunity of Weari- 


neſs follows, when the Object is eaſily changed, and the fame Exravagarce 
ated by the contrary View of Things. How often has this Nation ſeen this 


verifed in former Times! How often may we Ourſelves have obſerved it, in the 


Courſe of the laſt Thirty or Forty Years! It muſt be with the more Pleaſure 


therefore, 


——ũ—— — — — —œ 
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therefore, that every True Briton obſerves now ſomething in the 7. emper of his 
_ Country, that looks more promiſing for the Time to come: eſpecially as it gu. 
pears in my Eyes, that it can no more be called Stapidity, or Lethargy, or Fife. 
fbility, than it can be ſtiled the contrary Madneſs. This Deadnefs of Spiri; ;, 
the other Extreme, which is equally dangerous to a People. But this is the Ci 
only, when a Nation is lulled afleep upon a Precipice ; when a People expteſs 1, 
Senſe of Uncaſineſs under 1ega!, Arbitrary Attempts upon their Rights and Pro. 
perties; or under every Thing that tends to their Deſtruction. But when a 
| Nation ſees and feels the Liberties and Privileges of the Subject (of what Denomi. 
nation ſoever) openly and carefully preſerved from the Invaſions of Fray; bis 
Violence; all living in their own Poſſeſſions, under the Security of a conſtant 
publick Juſtice ; and free from all Burthens, except ſuch as are abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary for the Continuance of that Security When a Nation, in ſuch Circum. 
ſtances, ſhews the Senſe it has of them, in an Univerſal Diſpoſition to a Quiz 
and Eaſy Good-humour ; This is a Condition of Mind as far removed from an 
Infenfibility to publick Injuries, as it is from that contrary Madneſs and Extra. 
gance, which ſeldom portends any thing Good to laſt, and ſeldom carries along 
with it any thing better than what a ſudden Violence of Paſſion produces, 
 ButT own, if it could be proved that the preſent Good-humour We arc in 
were owing to the Tricks and Arts of the ſuperior Part; or that Clamour, being 
tion, or Falſe Colouring, diſplayed cunningly before the People, had effected it: 
This would make it appear to Me, not only very vile; but very uncertain, and 
ſoon likely to diſappear. I ſhould indeed, loſe all Value for it; and the 
rather, becauſe my chief Regard to it has ariſen from obſerving, as I thought, 
that I is not at all owing, as moſt of our Popular Noiſy Joys have been, to any 
Deceits of Policy; but to the filent Operation of the Nature of Things. I have 
aſked Myſelf, and Others, in thinking and ſpeaking upon it, What is it owing 
to? Can you point out any One of thoſe Engines of Deceit, which have now and 
then, on all Sides, been uſed, to create a Confidence, and diffuſe a Good-humour, 
in the Country? Has Refuge been taken in Lies, perſonal Abuſes; or in political 
Oratory, ſcattered into all Corners, to blind Mens Eyes, or to raiſe their Spirits? 


Have Pains, and Skill, and Dexterity, been applied to the Paſſions of Men, in- 


ſtead of the Buſineſs of the Nation —I think nothing is evident in Polijical 


Aairs; if it be not evident, that This has not been the Caſe here, But what 


haas appeared has been, A Reſolute Care to preſerve the preſent Government, in 
the prelent Royal Family; a Determined Vigilance to detect all Deſigns againſt 
It, with a Determined Courage to puniſh them; and a Conſtant Regard to the 
Rights of All Subjefts equally, free from every Arbitrary Attempt, and from 
every partial Adminiſtration in the Affairs of Juſtice and Equity. Theſe are 

| ſenſible Facts; and will always operate ſenſibly, as long as the Nature of Things 
is what it is. The Methods of Trick and Deceit work only by ſudden Starts of | 
ſhort- continued Violence. What is entirely Artificial in political Practice, ſerves 
a preſent Turn, it may be; but when that is done, it vaniſhes away, and leaves 
nothing behind it but the Remembrance of the Deceit. But Nature works 
furely and ſoundly. And whatever in Politicks is the natural Event from proper ö 
and juſt and open Proceedings, is rightfully expected to be laſting, ſtrong and 4 
durable. | GY 3 | ö 
But what enereaſes ſtill my good Opinion of the preſent publick Good- Hund, : 
and my Hopes of its Continuance, is, The great Difficulty of breaking into it; 
and this, ariſing from the Struggles and Attempts which have of late Years di- 
turbed the Nation; and the Happineſs experienced by A, from the pteſent 


Duet 4 


not be firſt well anſwered, 


wearicd with former Trials, and, after much Trouble, Terror, and Blood, 
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Oujet and Temper. When a People has gone through many Convulſions and 
Trials, in the Courſe of which there have been full Opportunities of examin- 


ing into the Pretenſions of all Sides; and after many Sufferings and Burthens, 
has ſubſided into a State of Sedate and Eaſy Good-humour ;—Can any one think, 


Such a People will eaſily part again with their Eaſe and Quiet, and hazard it 


and all their Happineſs, at the Harm of any Man's private Ambition or Trca- 
chery ? Suppoling Any Perſons to be wicked, or infatuated enough, to attempt 
the Diſturbance of fo happy a State, What Pretence, what Realon, what Mo- 
tires, will they alledge ? Suppoſing the Propotal made to Men at quict, who 


have nothing injurious to complain of; Can the Propoſers think that no Queſtons 


will be aſked? May it not be juſtly expected, that Many of the Perſous They 
would apply to, will demand an Anſwer to ſuch Queſtions as theſe 
Advantages or Gains do you propoſe, by engaging Us in the hazardous Breach 
of our own Peace and Quiet? Is it that a Pop/h Bigoled Pretender is ſo great a 
Good, as to deſerve ſuch an Attempt againſt a King, who, We cannot ſay, has 
ever wilfully violated one ſingle Law? Or, is it only a Struggle for Power for 


Yourſelves, that You make Us Parties to? If fo, What do you propoſe, to 


What 


allure Us? Will Vou give Us, All, Every Man of Us, Places and Poſts, as 


well as Vourſelves? You know, It is impoſſible. Will You protect Us. better 


from private Injuries, and perſonal Injuſtice, than We are now protected? Can 


| You ſhew a greater Regard to our Rights and Properties, than is at preſent ſhewn ? 


Will You undertake to edn inder the Government with fewer Taxes, and 
lefler Burthens upon Us? Will You ſind any better Way of lefiening the Public} 


Debt, unleſs it be by the inſupportable Wickedneſs of a Deftr oying Spunge ? Will 


You do more for the Encouragement and Extent of our Commerce, than They 
who now have it under their Conſideration ? Or, in Conſequence of That, will 


You make our Lands more valuable than They are? Or, What is it You will 
promiſe, (and give Security to perform) which We do not enjoy already, and 


which we can in Reaſon with to enjoy? Let any of the moſt turbulent and 


ambitious Enemies of our publick Repole try, whether theſe Weſtions mult 
before They can hope to engage a Perple, 


now reſting Themſelves where They may find Reſt, to turn againſt Them 


ſelves; and to change Siet for Tumult; a preſent Something, for a future 


Uncertainty 3 a State of Freedom, and Security in their Rights, for the mere 
Curioſity of trying New Maſters and New Diſpenſations. 
will find Themſelves miſerably diſappointed. 


miſes a Continuance of our Tranquihiy : and Good-humour, that the Men of Pro- 


They who attempt it, 


ferty and Trade in this Nation, can never be fo mad, as to part with Peace and 
Wet, reſulting from Profit and Legal Protection, without ſome certain Equi- 
valent, or very probable Advantage: and That no Argument can be urged 
either to their Reaſon or to their Fake to make Them change a Good Con- 


dition for a JYorſe, againſt the Teſtimony of their Senſes, as well as the s Light 
of their made Irs, 


BRITANNICUS, 


II. ED VS « r 


And This it is, I ſay, that pro- 
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BESR ASS 
LETTER XCIX. LoxpoN JourNaAL, December 12, 1724, 


I MUST not forget, whilſt I am counting up the agreeable Signs of the Sethe 
and Durable Condition of the preſent Good-humour of the Nation, to men- 
tion, with a particular Pleaſure, One of the greateſt and perhaps the moſt ſigni. 
ficative of them All: I mean, the Diſpoſition and Temper of our Univerſi Flies « 
which I did not omit, out of any Forgetfulneſs or Neglect; but in order to 
give it a Place by dels, amongit thus ſort of e as it well de. 
Nes 
h The Enemies of every Government are always wiſe enough in the Condud 
of their own Deſigns. And They in England, who have endeavoured to hurt à 
Setlement They do not like, have always thought, and righily thought, that 
their Conſtant Attempts could not be better applied, than to the debauching the 
Affections and good Diſpoſitions of our Univerſities. For, as Theſe are the Seat; 
of Learning; the Nurſeries of Arts and Sciences; the Monuments of the Piety 
of our Forefathers; They are known not only to give Impreſſions to the Mind: 
of Thoſe, who, having been formed under the Care of ſuch Mothers, come out 
into the World to appear and act a more publick Part; but alſo to beget a fort 
of Religious Awe and Veneration to every Thing that belongs to them, in the 
| Breaſts of Many of Theſe, who remain behind within their Walls, for any con- 
ſiderable Portion of their Lives. No wonder therefore, that Thoſe who with 
D Nurbance or Ruine to any Court, or Prince, in England, think Theſe the moſt 
proper places to plant and work ſome of their Engines of Artifice and Diſafec- 


lion in; where They are ſure, from the Nature of Things, to find Oppor- 


tunity and Matter to operate upon. An uninterrupted Uſage of the tame 
_ Cuſtoms the never-ceaſing Circulation of the ſame Hours devoted to the 
ſame Employments; — the conſtant Returns of Times and Seaſons ;—the very 
habitual View of the ſame Places and Walls, built and dedicated to the beſt 
| Purpoſes of Life; carry along with them I know not what Inward Feeling, 
which grows by degrees into a Mechanical Attachment to the ſame Objects; no 
more to be ſhaken off, than ſome of the moſt laſting Impreſſions of our Infant 
Education: and which J have ſometimes ſeen to take the ſame Poſſeſſion of 
Thoſe who have not been pleaſed with other Appearances in theſe Places, as 
it does of Thoſe who have been Admirers of Every Thing there. This very | 
-.$ emper, which I know not how better to deſcribe than by a Religious Vene- 
ration, is the moſt Proper Fuel for a Dextrous and Cunning Agverlary to ſet -- 
his Fire to. 

But beſides this, the Place and Manner of Life exceedingly add to the Exc- 
cution of the Deſign. There is ſomething i in Retirement and Study, joined to 
a Situation removed from the great Scene of Buſineſs and Converſation of the 
World, which falls in naturally with the Operation: and this at the ſame Time 
helped by that Courſe of Life, which is followed in the ſame Places by the 
more Eaſy, Gay, and leſs Retired Part of the Society. They who live there 
will pardon Me for the Freedom of ſaying it. It is certainly ſo, not from any 
Want of Natural Good Senle, or Probity, or virtuous Diſpoſition ; but from 
the Mechaniſm of Things: That a Man who has confined all his Motions with- 
in the ſame Walls ; wha has contracted a ſort of Yeneration (little inferior to 


Religion) 


ſuch Rules; and has converled much with the Dead, and little with the Livi 


put to it by Force. 
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Religion) for ſuch a Place ; who pleaſes Himiglt with a Recluſe Life within 
Ing; 
hat ſuch a Perſon, let Him be the Be and moſt Learned of Men, mult, by 
the Workings of Time, naturally become fender of what he loves; jealous of 
what He fears; eaſily ſuſceptible of the Paſſions which are pretty peculiar to ſuch 
Round of Life; apt to be moved by what may threaten to diſcompoſe his darling 
Circle of Action; and ready to liften to every Hint, and every Inlinuation; to 
fallow every Story ; nay, to attend to every Shrug, of the other Part of the 
Heiety, who neither live the ſame Lite, nor taſte the ſame Plcatures 
the ſame Thoughts, with the Recluſe and Studious. 
To come to what I aim at. No wonder, upon all theſe Accounts, that the 
Enemies of Our preſent Sezlement have, with all their Skill and Force, ever 


, hor think 


ſince the Year 1688, attempted to play an Engine, which They knew to be of 
{ vaſt Importance to their Deſign. They judged very well, that the Nature of 


the Places themſelves would be favourable to their Impreſſions; and that the 


Crop of Succeſs mult be greatly plentiful, if They could, by all their Manage- 

ment, influence theſe Seats of Learning, from whence All the Clergy, and Moſt 
of the Gentlemen of England, were to receive their Impreſſions; and in which 
They who remain long, were to give and propagate thoſe Impreſſions. And 
this End could be compatied by Nothing more likely to affect the Excellent and 


Studious, as well as the Other, Members of theſe Bodies; than by a perpetual 


Repreſentation (eſpecially if Vit and Satire played their Part well with it) of 
the Court, as an Enemy to theſe Societies; as diſpoſed to liſten to their Ill- 
wiſhers ; as unfavourable to all their Pretences; and ſometimes, as only waiting 
for an Opportunity to ſhew even a Hatred to them, in an effectual and ruinous 
Manner. As theſe kinds of Liſiuuation naturally beget in ſuch Bodies a DiFance, 
and an Iadiſference, and by degrees an Averſion, or at leaſt a Negative Dijaffection 


to a Government, thus painted out as their Terror, and not their Support; On the 


other hand, This Temper might provoke Some, in conjunction with their Ene- 


mies, (if They have any) to repreſent Them to the Court, in a very unfavourable 
and diſadvantageous Light; as Bodies of Men, inveterately and without Hope 
determined to be Enemies. And thus a War, perhaps fatal in the End to One or 
Other, or Both, might go on from Year to Year, till a Deciſive Period were 
I own, for myſelf, that I always hoped to ſee Another fort of a Period put to 
it; That of an Alteration in ſuch an Appearance, for the better. I often argued, 


That Men of Senſe and Learning; though diſpoſed to take their firſt Impreſſions 
from Thoſe whom alone They converſe with: yet, when Light breaks in upon 
them; when Proofs from Facts themſelves appeal to their Senſes, and call them 


to a Conſideration ; cannot but ſee the Ab/urdity of the Suppoſition of Any Govern- 
ment, or Any Court, being voluntarily and of Choice and determinately their 
Enemy; as well as the equal Madnels, on their own Part, of the Attempting 
to make and force Them, by any Behaviour of theirs, to be ſo. For this is 


in truth the plain State of the Caſe. The Enemies of the Government, who 
 truple not to hazard the total Overthrow of Thoſe They practice upon, for 


the Sake of their own Defigns, would willingly create ſuch a Canduct and ſuch 
a Diſaffeion in theſe Bodies, as ſhould provoke a Conduct in their Superiors, 
which, having the Appearance at leaſt of Violence, might raiſe a Spirit to ſerve 
tie Purpoſes of theſe Enenics. And then the Time is, to paint out the Cour! 
to them, as determined to cruſh or injure them. But I always thought, as 
loon as the Seaſon of Conſideration ſhould come, that One Qreſiion aſked and 


anſwered 


 Cowardice had no Part in his Conduct towards them; and yet who, by a lon 

Courſe of Adminiſtration, ſhould let them feel, that no Shadow of Encro 
ment upon their Legal Rights and Privileges ſhould be feared from Him, o- 
his Miniſters; a Prince, who ſhould truſt Thoſe with the Conduct of his A 
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anſwered muſt be ſatisfactory to any Man of good Senſe. “ What One Eur 


in the World can a Government have in being an Enemy to thoſe Great Bodies 2 
Ot, in another Way, „How 1s it poſſible 7% ſhould ever be, upon any Prin. 


ciples of Politicks and Intereſt, unleſs it be forced and made unavoidable by a 


long and determined Reſolution, on the contrary Side, of Har and Enmiiy 2» 


W hoever would take a Minute from his Studies, to afk Himſelf This or the 


like Que/tion, would, after that Minute ended, ſee through the Ar!ifires of the 


Enemy, who could impoſe Inbeſſcbilities upon Him for Certainties; and would 
find a plain Road to all the Contentment of Mind, in the Quiet Enjoyment of his 
Academical Lite, which this World admits of. e 

And upon this Account, I always was confident that when a Prince ſhoulg 
ariſe, who ſhould, upon any proper Occaſion, let thoſe Bodies fee, that Fear and 


8 


ach- 


that had Themſelves received their firſt Impreſſions in thoſe very Bodies, and 


were known Friends and Patrons of them; and who ſhould demonſtrate hi; 
good Diſpoſition towards the great End of their Inſtitution, by many proper and 


well-choſen Inſtances of Munificence, to aſſiſt Them in the Purſuit of Glory 
by New Foundations, and New Conveniencies, and New Opportunities :—] 
was confident, when ſuch Evidences of Care and Love, and ſuch Tye; gf 


Good were held forth; the Spirit raiſed by our Enemies muſt ſoon give back; 
the Good Senſe of Thoſe concerned mult begin to exert itſelf ; and at leaſt, an 
| Opening be made for that Intercourſe and Communication of Good-offices be- 


tween the Government and theſe Learned Bodies, which has of late Years in ſome 


| meaſure been diminiſhed, or blocked up, by the Management of Thoſe who 
are in effect equally Enemies to Both; and in reality as mdrfferent to the true 
Intereſt and Security of what They pretend to love, as They are determined to 
the Ruine of what They profeſs to hate. . 

I have lived to ſee the Beginning of what I hoped. And I will as yet flatter 


Myſelf, and my Country, that the Good Spirit and Temper which have begun 


to appear, will grow brighter and ſtronger in thoſe Learned Bodies; that Sur- 


mizes and Jealouſies ſhall not get the better of the Force of Experience and 
Fact; and that it ſhall not be in the Power of thoſe Enemies, whoſe Projects 


can end in nothing but Ruine, to hinder the Progreſs and Improvement of what 


tends ſo viſibly t6 the peculiar Intereſt of thoſe Societies, and the publick Good 
of the whole Kingdom. But this is a Subject, worthy to be reſumed, when it 


may be handled at more length than the preſent Paper allows, 


BRITANNICUS 


LET: 
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LETTER C. LONDON JouRNnar, December 19, 1724. 


The following Letter (which I very willingly give to the Publick, this firſt Oppor- 
unity) contains ſeveral very good Sentimenis, and ſuch as æwill unavoidably lead me 


% trouble the World with ſome farther Thoughts upon the ſame Subject. 


To BRITANNICUS. 
3 & "Wa 1 | Oxford, Dec. 14, 1724. 
1 Subject of your laſt Paper is of the greateſt Concern to All who are 


Regard to Them; and therefore, You will not wonder, if Any ſuch Perſon 
takes the Freedom to give You ſome of his Thoughts upon it. And as I ſhall 
| now offer You ſome of mine, as they naturally ariſe, with all fitting Decency, 


freely give You leave to make what Uſe of them You ſhall think fit: being 
Myſelf only careful not t difpleaſe unneceſſarily, but not at all concerned to fawn 
and flatter, on either Side of the preſent Subject. „ 


That there cannot be conceived any Reaſon, why a Court ſhould ever be ſo, 
but a Neceſſity put upon it by a Reſolution of Enmity, and the continual Per— 


Suſpicions of Eumity Above; which ought to be received, and have its Weight, 


any Overt-afts of Untriendly Power, or any plain Denunciation of Eumity and 
War; or by tomething of as much (or more) Force, as the Nature of that Rea- 


mereff, and much-loved Tranguillity. | „ 

On the other hand, give Me leave to obſerve to You, „That there cannot 
in Reaſon be any Cauſe formed, why either This or the Other Univerſity ſhould 
expreſs, or even Conceive, the firſt Motions of Hatred or IIl-will to a Prince or 


of an Evil Diſpoſition toward Them in Thoſe Above.” And this, You ought to 
_ acknowledge to be an Argument, why every trifling Jealouſy and imaginary 
Sulpicion; every little Tale, or idle Story, ſhould not paſs for a Proof of a Total 


Argument of a ſetled and determined Enmity in thoſe Bodies. I mean, that a 
Court ought to be as unwilling to think Them Enemies, without Open and Sub- 
fantial Proofs of it, as (I acknowledge) They ought to be, to think ſo of a 


from Inzeref holds on the Side of the Univerſities as well as on the Other, They 


Kings have been their Patrons, and Queens their Patroneſes. The paſt Ages 
bear Witneſs to this; and there is no Age in which They do not ſtand in need 
of the ſame tender Regard, and Paternal Care; either for the Continuance, or 

Vo I. III. | 4Y ; Enlarge- 


Members of Either of Our Uiverſities; and have contracted any degree of 
and with all due Regard to Our own Intereſt, and That of Our Superiors; J 


acknowledge, It is certainly true, what You obſerve, «© That a Court cannot 
naturally, or of Choice, be an Enemy to the Univerſities :?* Or, in other Words, 


formance of hoſtile Acts, on the other Part.” And this, I own, to be an 
Argument, and a very jult and reafonable Argument, againit All Surmiſes, and 


in every Breaſt amongſt Us, till it be deſtroyed by, what alone can deſtroy it, 


lon againſt this carries along with it: which is all the Force of powerful Se/f= _ 


a Court, without ſomething of Provocation, or at leaſt ſome ſtrong Preſumptions 
Ditaffection; nay, nor every unadviſed or ill-adviſed Neglect, be received as an 


Curt, upon mere Imaginations, and groundleſs Suſpicions. The Argument 


have been ever greatly indebted to the Crown, from their firſt Foundation. 
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Enlargement of their Happineſſes. They are, if I may ſay it, the CBA of 
the Crown; breathing at firſt by the Permiſſion or Appointment of It; receivin 
afterwards Nouriſhment and Strength from It; growing up under Its Protection 
to a State of Manhood and Firmneſs; and ſtill taking Refuge, upon all Emer. 
gencies, in the ſame Power lodged within the ſame Arms. It is not therefore 
raſhly or eaſily to be conceived, that Enmity to a Court, merely for Enmity; 
Sake, will grow up here; or that where Interęſt calls ſo loud, the Voice ſhoulq 
not be at all heard; but Enmity to a Prince, or an Adminiſtration, ſhould be made 
a Choice, againſt the molt prevailing Reaſons to the contrary, by a whole Body 
of Learned or Thinking Men. 7 98 
And now, ſince I am entered thus far into the Subject, I will venture to gire 
Vou my Opinion freely both about Perſons and Things ; that the State in which 
We are, may be ſeen; and that what all good Men, of all Parties, who ab 
not determined to be falſe to their Oaths, with for, may be brought to ſomne 
Perfection. I cannot ſpeak with ſo much Certainty about the Other Univerſiy, | 
as II can about Our own. Therefore, if the Caſe be not the ſame with J. hem, a8 
with Us, what I ſay will not extend to Them. With regard to Learning and 
Study, We may be divided into Three Claſſes. One, of Thoſe, of All Patties, 
Who truly and warmly purſue the End of all the Encouragements They meet 
with here; Another, of Thoſe whoſe Capacities render Them fit for no long 
Stay, or conſiderable Improvement, here; and who therefore are too apt to make 
wp for this, by Noiſe and Clamour; and a Third, of Thoſe who, with good Capa- 
cities and Parts, chuſe to live a more gay and negligent Life, than this Place 
was originally deſigned to admit of. And (what is of more Importance to the 
Subject We are now upon) with regard to the preſent Government, I will be ſo 
free, and I hope without Offence to any who pretend any Regard to Truth, 1; 
to own, that We. may be divided again into Three Claſſes. One, of ſuch as are 
hardly to be imagined reconcileable, in their Affections, to their preſent Supe. 
riors : Another, of ſuch as have taken the Oaths to the Government, with a fincere 
and honeſt Intention of keeping them; but have received Prejudices and Impreſ- 
ſions into their Minds to its Diſadvantage, yet not ſo as to be diſhoneſtly or de- 


terminately fixed in them: and a Third, of ſuch as have upon all Occaſions er- 


preſſed a Zeal and Affection for it. If there are Any, who have been able to 
find a Salvo for the taking ſuch Oazhs, as That of Allegiance and That of Au- 
ration, whilſt their Heart is eſtabliſhed in a direct Oppgſitian to what They 
ſwear; as This is a Procedure which diſſolves the Bands of all Juſtice Religion 
and Society, and creates a Horror in the Breaſt of every private Chriſtian; bo, [ 
ſuppoſe, No Government thinks of Influencing ſuch Perſons, as are inſenſible to 

every thing truly good and ſacred. _ : ; „ 
If You would know under which of the Claſſes abovementioned I range My- 
ſelf, and Thoſe amongſt Us whoſe Acquaintance is deareſt to Me; I will con- 
feſs it to be the Second of them. We have ſworn Fidelity to the preſent Pri- 
zeftant Eſtabliſhment, 1n the Sincerity of our Hearts ; without the leaſt Thought 
of being falſe or faithleſs to our Oaths. But We are Men; and, like other Men, 
liable to Impreſſions; capable of taking a particular Turn of Thought; aud, 
for aught I know, the more eaſily led into one Track of Thinking, even from | 
the mechanical Reaſons You mention: but I truſt, without the leaſt Malignity 
of Sin, or wilful determined reaſonleſs Oppoſition, I own, We may have | 
liſtened too eaſily to the Tales and D:ſcourſes of Men, whom We had no great | 
Reaſon to value very highly for the Honour They do the Univerſity, der | 
| | their 
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heir Examples, or their Learning: and may have been apt to have interpreted 
thel 


> Appearances in the hard and moſt ſpþlenetick Senſe; and made Realilies 
pr to affright Ourſelves with, in that Darkneſs in which We often are 
0 , 


forced to live. But as We never had any Diſaffection, but what was capable 
or f 


d defirous of a Cure, and ready to examine and try whatever could appear un- 
5 that View; We are as ready to hope, as You are to have Us, that an Open- 
4 is made for beller Things to come. But We mult not conclude, that All is 
* at once. Thoſe Above have indeed ſhewn a Diſpoſition, and even a Zeal, 
Th Us: from what Principle, I neither examine, nor think I ought to exa- 


mine. It becomes Us to judge the Be/t, till We find Reaſon to judge otherwiſe. 


And certainly, We ought to meet a Good Diſpoſition, at leaſt half way. But 


allow me the Liberty to ſay, This is only an Opening; only a Beginning of 


God to be hoped for. A little Patience, and a little Trial, will be yet ne- 
ceſſary; and what We expect to be indulged in. As We are already inclined 
to believe that ſuch Overtures could not come from Perſons, who either mean 
or %% Us evil: fo, We attend for the greater Confirmation of Time and Ex- 
perience. | 5 

It cannot be denie 
growing up amongſt Us, beſides the AMfiſtance it adds to Them in the Proſecu— 
tion of their Way of Life here, to be called up to the Metropolis; to gain at 


| leaſt a ſmall View of a World, which Many of Them would otherwiſe have 


but a little and fruitleſs Idea of; and perhaps, to meet with unforeſeen Oppor- 
tunities of making their Way through that World, with more Uſefulneſs and 


Honour, than might have been without it. Neither can J forbear to ſay, that 


am diſpoſed to commend, and even to extol, the Noble Deſign of pointing out, 


zs it were, to other Young Men among Us, the Path of Uſefulneſs to the Pub- 
eb, and future Advantage to Themſelves, by the Encouragement given Them 
to qualify themſelves for the publick Service of the Hate, or the more private 


Service of the Higheſt Families. Nothing was more wanted, (1 will never be 
aſhamed to confeſs it,) and nothing more deſireable. But yet I will add that, if 
it ſhall appear that no farther End is looked after in all this, than a little pre- 
ſent Complaiſance, or Flattery, beſtowed upon Us, to ſtroak and ſooth Us into 
a Calm of Good-humour ; or to ſhame Us into an Adareſs : the good Opinion Many 
of Us have begun to conceive, will ſoon vaniſh, and no better Diſpgſition after- 
wards appear amongſt Us, than what has been complained of. As to Thoſe, 
whoſe inveterate Sourneſs is ſuch, that No kind Conduct, No Beneficence, No 
Acts of Real Service, can conſtrain Them even into the Appearance of Good 
Manners; J have no more to ſay for Them, than Others have to expect of Them. 
| ipeak of Perſons, who are diſpoſed to liſten to Reaſon and Experience, even 
zainſt the Impreſſions They may have once received, 5 


We wait, I ſay, for the Confirmation of the Reality of 
towards Us. 


this Good Diſpoſition 
We expect a Conſtant Regard to be ſhewn by Thoſe in Power to 
the good Ends that are pretended. - Without this, All is in vain, But when 
we once ſee and feel, that the Natural Advantages of theſe late Benefactions 
are truly attended to; that Men of Merit are brought out of Obſcurity into 
Light, by the Conductors of Them; and that the higheſt Regard 1s paid to the 
b:zbeſt Merit, without the Workings of Favour or Prejudice: When We once 
ind, that Young Men, who have made themſelves fit for the Service, are call- 
ed out to it; and fixed in Sta/j-ns, in which They may ſhew Themſelves an 
Honour to the Place of their Education, and a publick Benefit to their Country ; 


We 


d, that It muſt be a great Encouragement to the Preachers 
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We ſhall then think our Superiors truly in earneſt. Our Duty muſt then „, 
into Love and Zeal; and the moſt cunning Malice itſelf, I am confident, 8 
not, after this, be able to give any farther Uneaſineſs to thoſe Seats of Learnin 

where peaceful Quiet, and ſecure Leiſure, and a pleaſant Good-humour, and 1 PR 
Diſpofition, are peculiarly requiſite for the promoting and anſwering the goog and 
great Ends of their Inſtitution. I am, 


SIR, 
Nour, &c. 


A. B 


LETTER Cl. Lo N DON JouRN AT, December 26, 1724. 
Anſwer 1 the Letter from A. B. inſerted in the laſt Paper. 
"SI | 
T O converſe with a Reaſonable Man, is one of the greateſt Pleaſures thy 
1 any Debate can afford. And as You have been ſo impartial and ſincere gy 
your Part; I ſhall with a great deal of Joy endeavour to be equal to You, in 
| theſe, on my Part. We are, I think, well enough agreed in ſome Points, which 
are, as it were, a Foundation to build upon in raiſing up others. Alt is no more 
the Intere/? of the Univerſities, to have the Enmity of the Court, than it is the 
| Intereſt of the Court, to have the Enmity of ſuch Bodies. Thoſe Bodies ought in 
reaſon to be as ready in ſhewing a due Senſe of This, as the Court ought to be 
in giving Them all proper Proofs of a reaſonable and ſufficient Regard to Them, 
The firſt Overtures of Good-will and Service ought to be accepted as ſuch, with. 
out the Miſinterpretations of Paſſion, or Party, or Mere I!l-humour for 1Il-hu- 
mour's Sake: but then, It is incumbent upon Thoſe in Power, to demonſtrate 
by All their future Conduct that They truly intended a Great and Lafing 
Good in theſe Overtures; and not only a lutle preſent vaniſhing Impreſſion upon 
thoſe Bodres, — 3 „ VV! 
In Theſe and the like Conceſſions and Demands, I think, We perfectly agree; 
if I underſtand You aright. And I take this Opportunity, to aſſure You, in 
particular, That I was far from deſigning, in Any thing I advanced upon this 
Subject, a Panegyric on One Side, or a Satire on the Other. I will go farther, 
and venture to tell You, that I am as naturally jealous of Courts and Minifters, 
as You or any of Your Friends can be; that I think it beneath a Man to write 
of Them, in the Words of Servile Flattery ; or to give Them the leaſt Part ot 
the Incenſe of Praiſe, but when there are Matters of Fact to appeal to; tht 
is, when Praiſe-worthy Actions claim it as their Due: and then, to no higher d 
degree, than the preſent Appearances and Circumſtances of thoſe Actions will 
ſtrictly juſtify. Within theſe Bounds, J am fure, You Yourſelf will allow it; | 
and beyond them, I will never carry it. The following Rules therefore, | will 
obſerve, in thinking and ſpeaking upon this Sabject, with regard to B Pariits | 
concerned in it; Not to treat Things as perfected, which are but juſt be 
Not to pay Complements to every Appearance, as if it were a ſetled Reality ot 
much more Importance than it is: and at the ſame Time, Not to be too 
ſuſpicious of Evi/, where nothing but Good ſhews itſelf; or to impute Falſhd 


or Bad Deſigns, where there is no preſent Ground for it. If You will ou 
| | | | Wien 


judging about the Conduct of your Learned Bodies, as about the Be“ 


be fo partial as not to ſee, or ſo weak-hearted as not to own, even 
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with Me in applying theſe Rules, You will find them equally necefiary tor 
vAVISUT Of any 
Court. | : : | 

When Thoſe who make the greateſt Figure in ſuch a Body, come up, with 
the utmoſt Formality of Ceremony, and in the moſt decent manner addreis 
Themſelves perſonally to a King; and with a ſerious St, profets Allegiance 
to Him, (ſpeaking to a particular Perſon;) and, calling Almighty God Himfeli 
into ſo important a Cauſe, affure this King, that They pour out their hearty 
Prayers for HIM, and for HIS Family; till ſpeaking perſonally to Him now 


preſent before Them: — When this is ſo, All the Enemies They have in the 


World ſhall never perſuade Me, that They do not mean what They ſpeak in 16 


ſolemn a Manner. Nothing but Facts, openly contrary to ſuch Profeſſions, and 


following after Them, can, in common Juſtice, be admitted as any Proof of 10 


much Evil, as We ought not ſo much as to ſuſpee? of One Another without 
Reaſon. But then You will permit Me to add, That This is but a Good Ap- 


pearance at preſent; and that All who truly love thoſe Bodies, can do Them no 
better nor more ſubſtantial Service, than to put Them in mind, That to de- 
monſtrate it to be a Reality, lies upon Themſelves; that their Honour is at take, 


in the higheſt Inſtance poſſible ; and that Time and Experience alone muſt either 


exceedingly add to it, or totally deſtroy it. You ſee therefore, that the Vor 
We both wiſh well to, does not lie upon Ore Side only. It is abfolutely ne- 


ceſſary on Tour Part, That the World ſhould ſee You have a mind to be ealy ; 


and take a Pleaſure in being obliged ; and expreſs a true Satisfaction in all 
Attempts of adding Uſefulneſs and Glory to Your Body, You will not, I truſt, 


in the Place 
where you live, ſo plain and equitable a Truth as This. 1 55 


And that You may not think, I am getting Myſelf clear of the Burihen of 
Inpartiality, and laying it Al upon You; I will now join with your Demands 


upon Thoſe Above; and will not ſcruple to call upon Them, in as high a Tone 


as You can with, for Juſtice and Equity, and Impartiality, and Unwearicd Steadi- 


neſs, in the Proſecution of what They have lately offered to You, as promoting 


your Good, and your Honour, It lies upon Thoſe who conduct thoſe Schemes, 
(own it, and repeat it, It lies upon Them,) to make the Iifeft of their Propo— 


als as good, as the Promiſes of them ſeem at preſent. It is their Duty, in ſuch 


a degree, that I will be ſo free as to affirm, if any thing ſhall be found want- 
ng on their Part towards it, That there never was a more Inſienificant, Vain, or 
eren Ruinous Atterapt, as ſuch a Beginning: The more Infignificant, for having 
been ſo much ſpoken of as Important; the more Vain, for having been intro- 


cuced into the World with ſo much Pomp, and the more Ruinons to Thoſe 


who were the Introducers, for the loud and great Profeſſions of Real and Laſting 
&rvice ſeriouſly and zealouſly deſigned. As therefore, according to my Rules 
of Equity, I cannot at preſent but judge that Al! the Service pretended, is ſin- 
cerely defigned ; becauſe I cannot think Any Great Men ſo void of all Scnle and 
Reaſon, as voluntarily to preſent ſuch a Scene, without ſuch real Diſpoſitions; 
or, in plainer Words, ſo Mad as to do this, without a true Intention of pro- 
ecuting it: So, I am at the ſame time ready to declare, 'That, if Experience and 
act ſhould come out otherwiſe; if That, which I think impoſſible in Suppofi- 
%n, ſhould become viſible in Practice; if the Fruits of ſuch fair and promiſing 
Trees ſhould prove none, or as bad as none; — I will then join Mine with Tour 


Vol. III. . 4 2 3 utmoſt 


— — —— 
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utmoſt Reſentments ; and turn all my Hepes, and flattering Prophecies, 


deſerved Satire upon the Under/tanding or Integrity of Thoſe, who li. = | 
found to have acted ſuch a Part, to the Deſtruction of what They dre 


have promoted, and to the Scandal of their own fair and Jmooth Pretences, 5 


this J will never believe poſſible to be the Caſe, till I ſee it. 
In the mean while, Truſt Me, or rather Truſt the Nature of Things, J, 
tereft, — Honour, —Love to the Publick, —Love to Themſelves, —Zeal tor the ; pre 


ſent National Eftabliſhment, —Zeal for their own Eſtabliſhment, —Every Thing 


that can move a generous Spirit; and every Tie that can oblige a Man, 


mindful either of his Country, or Himſelf; regardful either of . preſent 


Age, or of his own Poſterity,.— All ſpeak aloud in this Cauſe: and though 
the Voice of One ſort of them may ſometimes not be heard, the Yyjce of the | 


Other is ſeldom known but to prevail, and almoſt ever ſeen to govern and re- 


gulate the Practice of Mankind. All Men may err; and the Higbeſ Mor 
may the ſooner err, if their great Affairs put Them out of the Reach of thoſe 
| Informations and Notices, which are in ſuch Matters neceſſary. But this alone 


ſhould make Them extremely careful in this Caſe, that their own Reputtin 


is in fo great a degree concerned in it, as to and or fall according to the; 
own Conduct in it. If Thoſe who direct in reducing theſe Schemes to Pr; ct, 
do not to the utmoſt of their Power guard againſt All that Impoſition Which 


naturally ariſes from perſonal Favour or private Friendſbip; and make the bet 


Choice they can, after all fitting Enquiries, of the moſt proper Perſons te 
| partake of thoſe Encouragements, which the Crown offers at its own gre: 
Expence; You will be juſtified in the loudeſt and bittereſt Complaints You 
can make. On the oer hand, if All that Care be taken which Humane 
Affairs and Humane Imperfection generally admit of; and Attempts made 


from time to time, to render Uſeful and Famous in the World, Thoſe who 


are beſt qualified to ſerve their Fellow-creatures, either in the Eternal Con. 
cerns of Another Life after this, or in the biggeſt Tempora! Concerns of 


Society here below; —If this ſhall be ſeen to be the Caſe: You will be dead 


to your own Intereſt, as an Univerſity; and loſt to all Impartiality and Equity, 
as Men; if You ſhall not be ready then to acknowledge, That in the Reign of 
his preſent Majeſty, Greater and Truer Honours, more Real and Laſting de- 
vices, were done to our Univerfities, than many Reigns, and many Ages before, 
united together, can excel, or even equal. 


Tell Me, What more manly and more rational Pleaſure, than ſock a 


View, even to the O/deft Men amongſt You, who truly love the Pl of 
their Reſidence, and wiſh Honour and Proſperity to Thoſe who are to fic- 


ceed Them? And to the 2 ounger Part, who are addicted at all to their Studs; 


_ What more intimatè and more ſenſi ble Pleaſure, than to fee their Projpetts ci. 
larged ;—Intereft and Glory both inviting them to cultivate and exalt all th: 


Faculties of their Souls, for the greater Service of God and Man; and a Loo: 
opened, through which They may in time enter upon a large and fpaciou- 


Theatre of Action, and rife into the View and Applauſes of the % Patt 0: 
Mankind? Is it poſſible, there ſhould be Any Enemies to ſuch a Pr ſpect, who 


can be called Friezds to your Body? Any, that have ſtill Bittern<!5 enough. 
to hinder or interrupt that good Correſpondence, which will be ſtill more 8 


more neceflary to bring what all good Men with, to Perfection? 1 cannot, [ wit 


not believe it.— 


4 


* 
hor? 
* 129410 
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There is a Duty on Both Sides. I have ſpoken my Sentiments very freely 


on it: and, I think, without this Freedom, I could not have thewn my 
Regard to Either, At leaſt, I hope You are ſo cquitable, as to take it in 


rt from, 
8 S1R, 


Your, &Cc. 
BRITANNICUS 


ROOT OOO 
LETT ER Cl. Lox vox JourNAL, January. 2, 1744+ 


HERE is nothing more ir ene in humane Nature, than That Forgel- 
T fulneſs and Inſenſibility of the greateſt Evils, which is ſeen to come upon 
Men; 1855 of Thoſe Evils which have threatened Ruine to Themſelves, and 
every Thing that is dear to Them ;) when a little Diſtance of Time or Place 
has intervened, and They have found Themſelves for a Seaſon at Fate from the 
immediate Apprehenſs on of them. What one Man or Woman was there amongſt 
Us, who, in the Year 1688, did not ſtart at the Dread of Popery, and of the 
Methods of Support which conſtantly attended it, and were then underſtood to be 
inſeparable from it? But, as the Years have run on; and Eaſe and Freedom with 


horrible, Garb; the Impreſſion is almoſt worn away in Some; and in Others, even 
a Diſcontont at the Expence and Trouble of keeping it out, is ſprung up in the 
Room of it. Thus again, It ſtruck Protęſtants to the Heart once, to ſee whole 


their Native Country, where They lived under a warm Sun, and in a fruitful 


Nations. But a T'ra& of Time has had its Courſe, fince; and All This can be 
now looked upon with a much more calm and ſedate Temper. It pleaſes Pro- 
vidence therefore, at ſeveral Intervals of Time, to permit Appearances and Fatts, 
which may either keep Us awake, if We are ſo; or, it We are not, may rouſe 
Us from a Sleep, which, if it continues, muſt be a Sleep unto Death, and De- 
ſtruction. IT own, I have Enthyffaſm enough to lead Me to interpret what has 


World ſeems to be in a Lethargy. It is Goodneſs in the Governour of all 
things, to allarm and ſhock It into ſome Senſe of thoſe Ev/ls, which are never 


Flacable Malice and Great Power of its greateſt Enemies; and a flagrant Proof 
of what All are to expect, where-cver the ſame Power, and the fame Malice, 


Sub' ect of this and the following Letter : 


* of a pretended Riot in July [1 724], which was really begun by a Student of the 75 ſuits College, and for which, 
6 5 Preſident and Vice- -prelident of that City, with "Thirteen others, were condemned to be beheaded, and 
” W put in their Places; and the Church of &. Mary to be taken from the Proteſtants, and given to the Fan- 
clean Frars, Mr. Finch, the Britiſh Miniſter at D. "e/d-1, had orders to go to Poland, aud inſiſt upon Satisfaction 


or the Proteſtants of Thorn, and other Placcs in that Kingdom, oppreſſed by the Papiſts; but the Poles could 
not be prevailed upon to do the Proteſtants juſtice.“ 


Can 


them; and Opportunities been given, of drefling it up in a more pleaſing, or leſs 


Families, and Numerous Crowds of Unhappy Men and Women, driven from 


Abundance; and forced to ſeek Refuge in the Charity and Hoſpitality of Other- 


paſſed abroad at THORN, in ſome ſuch Manner as this. The Proteſtant. 


far removed from it, and ever going forward, in the Contrivance of ſome Men, 
againſt it. Here therefore, is an Inſtance preſented before its Eyes, of the Im- 


* A ſhort Extract from 7inda”s Continuation of Repin's Hiſtory of 3 will throw, ſme light on the | 


* The Proteſtants at 77 orn, in Royal Pruffia, beloaging to Poland, were treated with great G on account 


bers quartered and burnt, and the Proteſtant Counſellors at Thorn to be removed from the Magiſtracy, and 
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can prevail. And if Men will not be rouſed by ſuch Terrors as Thefe, The 
have nothing to blame but their own Wilful and Mad Stupidity, / 
Far be it from any of Us, to imagine that Tumults and Seditions, Uproar; and 
Outrages, ſhould not be ſeverely judged; and every Man concerned in them 
puniſhed, in Proportion to the Part He bore in the Guilt: and %, let the pre. 
tence be what it will. No Zeal for, or againf?, any thing in Religion, can juſtify 
the Breach of all or any of the Duties of Social Life. Nay, I will fay, ſuch 
Evils are rathef aggtavated, by making what was deſigned for the Peace aud 
9viet of the World, the Inſtrument and Occaſion of Violence and Diſorder. 
Did any Protęſtants therefore, break into the Temporal Rights and Privileges of 
Others, moved by a miſtaken and miſapplied Zeal? Who would have blame 
a due Puniſhment of the Perſons coneerned ? Did Others provoke Them to 7; 
by any improper Behaviour? Let Thoſe alſo ſuffer ſomething, or elſe let it rh 
as ſome Mitigation of the Other. This is not the Point, The Particulars which 
give the greateſt Apprehenſion, and raiſe the moſt uneaſy Senſations, are Theſe, 
he Power and Intereft which the Fefuits, upon every Occaſion, ſhew they. 
ſelves to have; and which They in a particular Manner have made too manifeſ, 
in this Affair: — The Sentence and Manner of Executing it, enough to flrike 
Horror into every Heart, that comes to the Knowledge of it; and to make every 
Ear tingle, that hears it: The Conſequences of it, beyond the Puniſhment of 
either the real or ſuppoſed Delinquents :—The Evidence from the Whole, that 
the Great View was to the diminiſhing, and in time extinguiſhing, not ouly 
that particular Branch of Proteſtantiſm, but every thing that preſumes to exalt 
itſelf againſt Arbitrary Decifions, and Implicit Obedience. 
The Society of Jeſuits were the Chief and Original Movers of this Tragech: 
and that They have Intereſt enough in States and Kingdoms, to diſplay ſuch 
Scenes when They pleaſe, is but a melancholy Conſideration to Any Prezefants 
or Freemen, who have ever heard of that Name. That every Member of that 
Society is of the ſame fiery Make, or inflexible Bigotty, it is raſh and groundles 
to imagine. But that, ſpeaking of Them as a Body, They are the Mor; the 
moſt Terrible; the moſt to be dreaded by All who value any Rzghts, whether 
Religious or Civil; for This, We have the Teſtimony of the very beſt of the 
FNeomiſb Communion, both for Temper and Learning, to bear Us out; beſides the 
Experience of many Fadis to appeal to. That there is a certain and eſtabliſhed 
Difference between ſome Members of that Church and others, is not to be denied 
or diſowned : though, whether Any of Them can be truly ſuch, and not be liable 
to the Commands of their Superiors, even ſo far as to be put off from the Bias of 
All their Good-nature, and to extinguiſh every Spark of their Natural or Re- 
ligious Humanity, for the Propagation of their Sect, I will not now enquire. 
But it is certain, that there is thus far a Difference, That Many of Them 
have not ſuch a blind Bigotry, as to be perpetually buſy in the forming and 
carrying on thoſe Schemes of pernicious Ruine and Deſtruction, in which Others 
take a Delight to be the #7/ and principal Deſigners and Actors. Amongſt the 
Latter, None are more remarkable than Thoſe who have honoured 'Themfelve 
with the Sacred Name: of Fe/us : not in order to imitate his unbounded Love; but 
under fo good a Title to cover, if poſſible, from unwary Eyes, their own con: 
trary Temper, and oppoſite Schemes of Action. From ſmall Beginnings, thi 
Society has raiſed itſelf to an immenſe Bigneſs and Power. Their Reputation 
was high ſome time ago, for the Learning and Knowledge of ſome of their Mem- 
bers; and theſe gained them Acceſs into many Places where their other Qual. 


ties would not have done it. But as all Knowledge and Enquiry into any Truths, 
becomes 
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becomes ſuſpected as dangerous to a Religion which hates the Light, becautc 
| That which maketh manife TE is Light; and becauſe One Truth may unfortunately 
lead to Another not lo harmleſs : This Path to Reputation and Intereft has been 
rather ſhut up of late Years; and They have (after Riches, and all the Strength 
Riches can procure, have flowed in upon Them,) choſe to gain ground, by a 
greater Zeal; a hotter Bigotry; a more Unlimited and Voluntary Obedience to 
the Holy See; and a more determined Laboriouſneſs in the extenſive Propaga- 
tion of the Romifh Profeſſion, than any other Sec of that v. t Body, has been able 
to do. When 7his Society therefore gains Ground, and ſhews its Strength, 
amongſt the Rulers of this World; All Proze/tants, and every Soul that has a 
Feeling of what the Freedom of Social Creatures, and the Happineſs of Ra- 
„anal Creatures, in any degree mean, muſt mourn at the Sight; and eſteem It 
| an Appearance of a Growing Evil, which threatens them All with the ſame 

Miſcrics, which It executes upon Some, as faſt as Power and Opportunity thall 
give leave. Whoever They are that come into ſuch Hands, have no Remedy 
elt but Curſed Hypocriſy, or Uneaſy Patience, under the inexorable 8 of 

| Hardened Hearts, and Darkened Underſtandings. 
The Sentence, and the Manner of the Execution of it at Thor , Was worthy 
ol fuch Movers, and agreeable to Thoſe who had Intereſt cnough to bring it about, 
But here, what ſhall we believe? The Jeſuits have already begun their Aﬀer- 


game; and, putting all their Strength upon the Weakneſs of Others, would 


perſw ade the World that the Suffering Part is not at all to be credited in their 
Relation either of the Cr:me, or the Puniſhment: and that for this Reaſon, be- 
cauſe They are Heretichs. This impudent Reaſon, itupid as it is, may move 
their own Partizans, and weigh with Bigots and Slaves. But I am ſpeaking to 
others; and I aftirm, that We are raſlified. even in thinking the worſt We can 
think (in this Caic) of the Triumphant Side; and the moſt tavourably of the 
Other; from this very low and mean Procceding, from this ſenſeleſs Reaſon 
given, merely to prevent every One of their own Religion aſking a Queſtion 


about the Truth of the Facts. The Crime, I may conclude, was not quite ſo 


great as a Papiſt himſelt is made to think it; and the Puniſhment much greater 
than the Cime; even to a de egree ſufficient to raiſe an univerſal Horror; becauſe 


the Society which manage! the Whole, the Sociely fo famous for Sincerity and 
Truth, claim to Themſelves the ſole Privilege of telling the whole Story, and 


of being believed in what "They ſay. The poor Lutherans muſt not be regarded, 
becauſe They are Hereticks—Thus, I ſay, They may deal with their own 
Sth:lars and Slaves; if there are any, Slaves enough to bear j It. 


But the Facis in the publick Face of the World ſpeak cnough, without en- 


 tircly relying on the Relations of Either Party concerned. —A Tumult raiſed : 
and in this popular Tumult, Outrages committed, as it is too often and almoſt 
always ſeen— The Magiſtrates not able to compole this ſo ſoon as it ought to 
have been: for, as to their ill to do it, Intereſt and Self- preſervation, and the 
certain Proſpect of Puniſhment, are Demonſtrations of it The Teſuits, the Suf- 
ferers, proſecute the Complaint—A terrible Sentence is obtained.—An Army is 
{nt to protect the Execution of it When there were ſome Hopes, upon 
humble Submiſſions, to obtain ſo ſmall a Favour as a Reſpite, the General is 
engaged by theſe cruel Men, to cut off ail Hope of That; and by his Letters to 


procure an Order to proceed to the Execution {f:7ht Days before the Day a ap- 


ointed in the Sentence: a Circumſtance, I EET hardly heard of in any 
other Cafe, and entirely to be afcribed to the reſtleſs Zeal of this Socrety, and 
ticir Impatience to bear the Thought of even a Paci bility of Mercy—Thus, be. 

Yor, I. W | 5 A AREA | fore 
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fore any Interpoſition from Other Powers could be, ſeveral of the CY f Max, 
frates are deſtroyed—Inſulting Cruelties added to the Execution of mene O:hers 
And, (what adds to the Pageantry, and makes the // bole look lil, a Work 
of Zeal for their Church, and not of a due Senſe of their Privileges invade \ 
ſome Mean Perſons ſaved from Death, merely on Account of the changing the / 
Religion; and the Brave Man who died firſt, tempted and tortured with Hi Jar 
FWicked Offer, whilſt a Cruel Death ſtared him in the Face. This was adde 
Inſult to Cruelty; and a much greater Inward Barbarity, to the External Jan : 
of the Sword.-—This, and the Other Proceedings, Baniſoments, Confiſcaticy g 
Goods, Alteration of the Governing Council, Seixing the Lutheran Churches, a 
enſtating the Romaniſis in them- 

What are all theſe Exceſſes of Rigor, but firong Prefamptions that the Whole 
Scene was originally laid with this very View; and that Thoſe who have haq 
Intereſt to profit fo enormouſly by a Tumult, had Cunning and Power enough in 
the Town, to nurſe and cheriſh and provoke it into what at laſt it came to? 
But this is only a Sur miſe, perhaps weak, and without ground. I nec it 
not. What appears, 1s alone ſufficient to create Horror, in the Beſ Part of the 

| Romanjſts themſelves; and once more to ſhew all Proteſtants, their Danger, 
their Intereſt, and their Duty. 1 ſhall proceed . upon this Subject 1 in the next 
Paper. | 


oy. 
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1 N ſpeaking of the Affair at 7 HO RN, (which has lately made ſo much 
Noiſe in the World, and I hope will make a great deal more,) One hardly 
knows either where to begin, or where to leave off. I have already conſidered 
the Chief and Original Movers of that Tragedy; and the terrible Sentence pro- 
cured againſt the Prozeflants, and the Cruel Execution of it. I will now go on 
to ſome other Points, ariſing from this Subject, of the utmoſt Importance to 
All who love, or hope for, Freedom in Religion, or Happineſs in Civil Life: 
Two Things, which conſtant Experience has ſhewn to be ſo inſeparable from One 
Another, as infallibly to flouriſh and decay, to hve and die, together, 
The Conſequences of this Scene of Power without Mercy, ought to be thought = 
of by Every Proteſtant, as They extend much beyond the Puniſhment of thoſe 
_ Unhappy Men at Thorn, who fell under the Rage and devouring Fury of it. 
And thus, I think, is it to be taken by All, who differ from the Church of 
Rome, that, when They ſee ſo much Power i in the Hands of the Feſuirs, They 
ſee it in the Hands of Perſons determined to uſe it to their Deſtruction; hardencd 
in all the Paths that can lead to it; and devoted, more than any other Body 
1 in the World, in Heart and Soul, to the good Work of propagatii:; - their 
own Faction, and enlarging the Bounds of their own Church, by all the Methods 
that the Vit of Man can invent, and the Strength of Man can execute. 1 
know how natural it is for Proteflants in Great Britain, who have been long 
at reſt, and out of all View of the Scene of ſuch Actions, to think als 
with Themſelves, —We are at a diſtance from the Influence of this Matter— 
We are ſorry for the Sufferings of miſerable Men, but hope, This Affair does 


: not nearly touch Us under a Conſtitution like Ours; and in our rare 
g — fence 
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enced ound, as We are, by the natural Bulwark of the Sea, from the reſt of 
the World. —— But let not any One thus think, or lay, What is This to Us? 
Give Me leave to affirm, That it is of the molt concerning Contequence to Us 
All, from the His to the Loco; from the Prince upon the 7hroze, to the 
Meaneft of his Subjefts. And as abroad, the Culviniſt as well as the Lutheran 1s 
touched by it; fo at home, from the moſt rigid Church-man to the moſt diitant 
Ovakers through all the Intermediate Differences of Moderate Men, Latitudin- 
| 3 Preſbyterians, Independents, Baptiſis; Every Church, and every Man, whe- 
ther Orthodox or Heretical, whether Regular or Irregular, 1s intimately con- 
cerned in this Affair. Nay, abſtractedly from all Conſiderations of Ne; 
Every Man who has the leaſt Senſe of Civil Liberty, the leaſt Regard to the 


Happineſs of Himſelf or his Fellow Creatures in humane Society, muſt think 


himtelf intereſted in it. 5 
Kvery Advance, and every Step, which the Pozver of ſuch Bigotry makes in 
the World, is an Advance and a Sep towards the total Suppreſſion and Ruine of 
Frery One of Theſe, and of all other Denommations diſtinct from Thoſe who are 
Saves to Rome. You cannot think that ſuch Policy and ſuch Zea! mixt together, 
confine their View within the narrow Bounds of a ſingle Town: or that it can 
be any ſufficient Satisfaction to the Bzgotry of Jeſuitiſm, to get the better of the 
Lutherans at Thorn. Alaſs! Theſe are but poor Mortels for ſuch Appetries. It 


is cvery Town, and every Country; every Church, and every Kingdom, of the 


known World, that They make the conſtant Care and Burthen of their Reli— 
gious Ambition. They pant after Us all in the Bowels of their Tender Mercies, 


which are as Crue/ as Crue/ly itſelf: and can never be at reſt till our Hearts or our 
Tongues, (tor it is much one to Them which of the Two They procure,) till 


ur Religion, or our fates, are all theirs. Unlike all other Sects, and all other 
Bodies in the ſame Communion, They are never diverted either by Learning or 
Devotion, either by their own privale Studies, or pious Exerciſes, from the one 


main Conſtant View of ſubjugating All, to the Faith, not of Jeſus, but of the So— 


ciety of Feſus. To this Deſigu They have conſecrated all their Labours; and 


from this They are never known to decline. When We ſee them thercfore, 
powerful in the Cabinets of Princes ; and ſucceſsfully dextrous in recommending 
Themielves to the Mighty Men of this World, by their Intrigues, and by their 
Ineref in managing the Brgatry of Thote under them if We forget, or 
deny, that This touches Us; that This is /o much gained againſt Us; that This 
points very terribly at every Prozeſtant, and every Chriſtian in Europe, who is the 
Diſciple of Chriſt, and not of Rome —If We forget This, I ſay, We forget 
Ourſelves, and what We are, and what our Interęſt is, and what our only Hope 
aud Deſire ought to be. Every ſucceſsful Exerciſe of Power, is an Acceſſion of 
me; and every Act of Violence, not redreſſed, gives Strength and Encourage- 
ment to proceed to Others. A Terror and Feebleneſs is thus ſtruck into the Op- 
fiſite Part; and Spirits and Vigour are added to the Opprefſors. And when They 
find their Strength, and that They can thew it effectually in the Deſtruction of 
Hme They hate; what ſhall hinder Them, as Power and Time come on toge- 
ther, from exerting tlie ſame upon A, Others whom They cqually hate, and 
are equally ſworn to deſtroy from off the Earth? 


But We of this Nation have ſtill a nearer Concern in this Affair, if All Reli- 


gious and Civil Rizhis are of any Concern to Us. Every Advance of the Power 
of Bg abroad, threatens Us with a Popiſb Pretender at home; and together 
vith Him, All the Train of his Attendants, Superſtition and Cruelty. None 
ch falt Friends to his Cauſe; None ſo unmoveable in the Proſecution of it; 


None 


— — 


— 


— 
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* None ſo deſperate in what They once admit into their Hearts, as That Society 
| | which was the Mover of this Tragedy, We have now been ſpeaking of. p,... 
F Experiment therefore, of her Strength, tends by degrees to ſhake the 7571. 3 
| our King; and to weaken our future Hopes of Happineſs under the ſuccecq;,,, 
Branches of his Family; as it paves the Way to every thing contrary to à p,. 
| ſieſiant Eſiabliſp ment. And this methinks, ſhould weigh with A Projefan;; x, 
would not be miſerable ; whether They have the fame Notions of Happineſs with 
Others, or not. The Point to ſuch Perſons is not, Whether They love their 
_ preſent Superiors ; or whether they perfectly approve of their AdminiAration : but 
whether They can bear all the Miſeries of Popiſßh Bigotry, and will chuſe to ex. 
change Liberty for Chains; Property for Arbitrary Mill; the Eaſe and Security 
of a Subject of a Proteftant Prince, and of a Member of a Proteſiant Church, for 
the fiery Operations of Feſuitiſm, and the Cruelties of Thorn, and indeed of 
every other Place where the ſame Zeal has had the ſame Room to diſplay it}; 
This ſhould be no light Conſideration to the moſt diſcontented Proteſtant amongſt 
Us, who is One truly and fincerely ; That as a Proigſtant, He is not unconcerneq 
in Any the leaſt Acceſſion of Power to that Popyh Intereſt abroad, which, if it 
increaſes, will ſooner or later end in a Popyh Intereſt, and a Popiſh Settlement, 
| here; And that, as the Pretender (who is to reap the Benefit of this) is as fi- 
- mous for determined Bygottry, as the body of Feſuits themſelves ; Let Him but 
An 5 once get footing here, by what Means They pleaſe, (even by the Help of P;;. 
5 teſtant Hands lifted up againſt Themſelves;) yet ſtill, It can end in nothing but 
| the AdminiAlration of Thoſe, whom his own Bigotry will point out to his Choice; 
| that is, in nothing but the ſame Meaſures of Ruine and Devaſtation, by which 
4 the ſame Bigotry has ever worked, and ever will work, till humane Nature be 
| 4 totally altered. And if They can have any Comfort in ſuch a View, much 
3 - Good may it do them! But let them ſometimes, in the midſt of it, caſt their 
| yes abroad upon the Protefants at Thorn; and think within their own Brealts, 
| Whether if They themſelves ever come within the Sphere of Action of the ſame 
8 Body, they will not feel the ſame deſtructive Force, and be ſwallowed vp in the 
ſame Whirlpool. Let not a little Prejudice, or the Imaginary Meant of fome- 
#M thing We may with for, extinguiſh all Common Senſe; or take away all Re. 
gard to Ourſelves, and our lateſt Poſterity. . = 
1 | But We mult not leave this Mair here. If Proteſtants do not learn ſome good 
5 Leſſon from it, beſides a Zeal againſt an implacable Enemy; it is, if J may fa 
ſo, an Act of Providence loſt upon them. They have, many of Them, been 
often very buſy in interpreting Providences. Here is One that may very cafily be 
underſtood; but perhaps, as Many others have been, it will be applied by the 
1 Maiultitude only to their Nezghbours, and not to Themſelves. The Crue/ites at 
Eo: Thorn, which You are ſo moved at, ſhould make You caſt your Thoughts upon 
that Hyirit which is the Cauſe of Them; and thoſe Thoughts ſhould make \ou 
abhor and fly from the fr? Motions, the leaſt Beginnings, of that Temper in Your- 
ſelves. Inward Cenſures of One Another, on Account of Religious Differences; 
Hard Sentences and Judgements of Private Men againſt One Another;— 
| | The Friolence of Words; — The Refuſal of Mutual Communications of Friend- 
| Ship The calling in Ve orldly Aſſiftances, to aggrieve or hurt or ruine One 
Another, in any degree, or in auy Inſtance ;—T heſe are the Motions of the 
fame v9171t, going on from One degree to Another, *till it ends in the open 
Avowal ot [re and Faggot, Swords and Gidbets—Theſe, whenever They are 
ſeen amongſt Proteſtants, are the Strength of your Enemies; the only Defences 
of their Barbarities, and the only Arguments by which They can cover or 3 
„„ their 
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their own Practices. Take from Them %% Arms: and You leave Them ut= | 
terly indefenſible in 7hat Conduct, which God and Nature, Reaſom and Revelation, ll 
all condemn. The Outrage of Perſecution did not begin all at once, but grew j 
up by flow degrees. If it had not, the Notion of it could not have been born 


by any humane Mind. Firſt, It was only a Mental Uneaſineſs at Thoſe who | l 
differed. Then it proceeded to Yerba! Declarations, at which it {topped but a | | 
ſhort time. For when it was once come to hard Words, it was natural to pro=  _ 0 


ceed to Blows, almoſt as ſoon as the Balance of Power weighed on One Side 
more than the Other. Moderate Penalties were the firſt Bfavs: but when They 
had no other Effect but to provoke the Spirits of Oppoters; Puni/hments too 
| great for humane Nature eaſily to think of, ſucceeded in their Place. And up- 
on Theſe now the PopII Intereſt reſts itſelt. 1 
Cad be thanked, the Protęſtant World is generally come to a much greater Senſe 
of the Duty of Mutual Love and Forbearance, than once was experienced init. 
But when by ſuch an Iaſtance as This at Thorn, their Senſe is again quickened; 
and They are called upon to ſee and acknowledge the Deformity of the Hiyit of 


Cruelty, made keen by Religious Differences; it is their Duty to ſearch to the 1 | | 
Root of the Matter; to guard againſt the firſt Motions of ſuch a Spirit amongſt 0 Ml 


Themſclves, and to implant in their Souls the contrary Temper of Univerſal 
Charity: from the mere Want of which, ſuch unſpeakable Evils have come 
upon Humane Society, and ſuch Inexcuſable Scandals upon the Chriſtian Name. 
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To BRITANNICUS. 


SIR. Wi 
IF you find any thing tolerable in the Papers J here ſend to you, I have a par- 1 i 
- ticular Reaſon, which makes me now beg of you that you would permit mT 
them to go into the Publick as ſoon as poſſibly They can. „ WM 
_ THE Practice of Juſtice and Virtue, as Men are prompted to it, and forti- 0 F 
ſied in it, by Religion, is the Great Support of Government; which, it is im- _ 
poſſible, ſhould long ſubſiſt without it. For as Man cannot enter into the Heart 11H 
of Man, we receive Security, and put Confidence, according as we believe the 14 
Perſons with whom we are concerned, are governed in their Actions by the Beit 
Proſpects of another World, and from thence are ſupported in doing well, or 10 
terrified from doing ill. No other Motive of Action will keep a Man ſteady 11 
upon all Occaſions, and defend him againſt the Temptations of Pleaſure and _ Meh! 
Pain, of Profperity and of Adverſe Fortune. It is This only can give a Man a 1 1 it 
Law to himſelf; and without it, moſt Men will conſider only how to hape, WT. 
and not how to Obſerve, the Laws of their Country. This Religion, in ſome * . Ws 
Shape or other, is found in all Nations; and from the Suppoſition that every =_ 
Man has Impreſſions of it upon his Mind, it is very reaſonably expected by 1 
thoſe who make Laws, that the People under their Government ſhould take 14 
Oaths expreliing their Diſpoſition to Subjection and Allegiance to the Perſons 1 
who are {ct over them; and their Reſolution to live peaccably under their Ma- 1 f 
gates; as well as to oppoſe in their different Stations the Enemies of that 9 1 
Country In which They themſelves are protected and defended, And as long HY 
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as this Teſt is required, One may ſay, that without a direct plain and bod. 
ſcientious Acceptance of it, by the Generality of the People, (eſpecially those 


who bear any Figure, or act any Part in the World;) the Band of the Society 


is broken, or greatly diſordered; or, in other Words, the Foundation of it i 


ſunk into Sand. 


If we look upon this only in a ſecular View, and merely as it concerns Pg. 
liticks; it appears a Point of the utmoſt Conſequence, If we think of it with 
Regard to the Laity only; on how precarious a Bottom muſt an Eftabliſhme,. 


ſtand, if the Body of its Subjects give it this Security of Words, but in DL; 


mean little by it? But if we think of it with Regard to Thoſe who are to teach 
Others Religion, and the Awe of a ſacred Oath; We muſt be very weak Pe, 
ticians, if We do not preſently aſſure ourſelves, that Coldneſs and Indifference in 


| Them is as bad a Symptom, as open Animoſity in others; and that an Avowed 


Enmity in Them, is one of the moſt terrible Suppoſitions. Taking therefore, 
into the Account the firſt and moſt undemable Principles of all Religion, there 


is ſo much Horror in the Thought, that I could never permit myſelf to he. 
lieve that Any Perſons in their Stations of Life, and under the Awe of a volun. 


tary Oath, could not only a& an unconcerned Part towards the Welfare gf 
their Country in their Publick Conduct, but a bitter and exaſperating One in 
their more private and perſonal Converfations: That it was poſſible that any 


ſuch could be fo wicked, as to be in their inward Reſolution Enemies to a Prince 


to whom they have ſworn, and warm Zealots in favour of Him whom they 
have abjured: That any ſuch could be guilty of the terrible Practice of [wearing 
Solemnly, merely as a Formality; and of taking an Oath, as an Act of the 


Lips to feed the Stomach, and not as the Utterance of them to expreſs and bind 
the Heart. But this has been openly proved pgſible, to the Grief of all good | 
Men, by a remarkable Inſtance ; too freth to be forgot, and too melancholy to 
be now farther dwelt upon. I am far from thinking ill of any whole Party of 
Men upon ſuch an Account. I know, and am ſure, that very Many of them 
deteſt and abhor ſuch Impiety, and are far from ſuch Guilt of Soul as this is, 


But as the Thing itſelf is found poſſible; and as ſuch Perſons may, in fome Con— 


junctures, betray their Country with the fame Safety that Ingineers blow up a 
Tower, laying the Train, and ſtanding out of the Way of the Danger them- 


ſelves; and as the Force and Influence of Arts and Arms are often equally de- 


ſtructive in their Operations, and differ only in the Time of working; it is by 
all Means neceflary to a Government to be vigilant and careful, where the want 


of Vigilance and Care muſt be of more than ordinary fatal Conſequence. Aud 


I, therefore, who love and honour a Clergyman, before any other Man in thc 
World, if I think him a good Man, cannot with any Temper apprehend Any 


of them to be poſſibly Enemies to their Country, and to the Peace and Security 


of it, without pointing at the Evil, and wiſhing for ſome Cure for it. 


A Neighbour of mine, in talking upon this Subje&, uſed to diſtinguiſh the 
dangerous Enemies to our Eftabliſhment into Tro ſorts ; Thoſe who, from a con- 
ſcientious Diſaffection to it, are content to loſe all They poſſeſs, rather than 


fear Fidelity to it; and Theſe, who, having the ſame Diſaſfection, but not the 


ſame Conſcience, chuſe to ſwear Allegiance to it, rather than loſe the leaſt Por- 
tion of what they poſſeſs. The former He called by their common Name oi 
Non- jurors; and the latter, by the humorous Name of Jurors- non. A Non- 


juror will ſuffer any thing, rather than ſwear to the Government: A Juror non 


will ſwear any thing, rather than ſuffer. A Non juror is the moſt fair, diſinter- 
eſted and generous Enemy: A Juror. non, the moſt falſe, baſe, and deceitful 
; = ES dk os Priend. 
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Friend. The Nous juror deſerves the Pity of all good Men, even whilſt They 


are obliged to defend the H te by Severity againſt Him: the Juror-non com- 
mands their Hatred and Averſion, even whilſt no Danger appears immediately 
from Him. He that fees a Non-juror, ſees an Adverſary to the Security of his 
Country, but a miſtaken avowed Adverſary, who owns his adverſe Defions, and 
gives you an Opportunity of guarding againſt Them: But He that ſees a Juror- 
„en, ſees not only an Adver/ary, but an Adfverſary covered under the legal Clook 
of worn Friendſhip ; and an Adverſary not only to a particular Setlement here, 
but by Conſequence, from his Conduct, an Aaverſary to all Society, and a Dil- 
ſolver of the moſt ſacred Ties that can keep it together. With Relation to 
theſe latter, We have actually one of the great Inconveniencies we fear from 
Popery; an Abſolution from Oa7hs, given Us in order to bring upon Us all the 
reſt of the whole Train of Evils attending it: Whilſt theſe S abſolved Crimi- 
nals (like indolent Incendiaries ) diſturb the World, perhaps without appcaring 
in it; and covered from preſent Danger, view the Battle with Prayers for Suc- 
ceſs to the Enemies of their Country. „ = 

It might be enough, one would think, to convince ſuch Perſons of the Folly 


of what They are wiſhing for, only to conſider what that State of Thi ops is, 


with regard to Themſelves, which They are eager to part with; and what That 
is, which muſt ſucceed. Of the former, They have a ſenſible Proof, in that 
| Eaſe, Quiet and Legal Protection They enjoy, equally with the beſt Subjects, in 

All that They procure and preſerve, even at the Price or Hazard of their own 
Suls; and in the Mildneſs of a Government, which diſpenſes its common Bene— 
ats to Them, with as free a Hand as to any Ozhers ; and in thoſe Laws, which 
make no Enquiry into the Sincerity or Inſincerity of their Oaths. This might 
be enough, one would think: Eſpecially when They might themſelves go on 
to diſcover, how vain it is in Them to flatter themſelves with the Hope of 
what They ſhall ſce and feel in another Revolution, and idly to imagine They 


may eſcape in the Common Ruine. For though they are Papifs enough to hurt 


' a Proteflant Government by a falſe Submiſſion to it, while they favour its De- 
ſtruction; yet this Similitude of Inclination will not endear them enough, to 

let their Oaths be admitted as good Security in a Pop//h Reign, which ſhall owe 
its Beginning to their Breach of them in a Prolęſtant one. They muſt not 
think then to meet with a Mildes, which will allow them the quiet Enjoy- 


ment of ſuch ſuperficial Conſciences. And what will become of them, when. 
They are made ſenſible by Experience, of what perhaps they do not know at 


preſent, That, though they are too much Papyts, entirely to regard the laſting 
Intereſt of a Protgſtant Church; they are, at the ſame time, too much Proteſtants, 
utterly to comply with a Roman Catholick one? Thus they may ſee, if they will 


examine Themſelves, that their Principles, how looſe ſoever with regard to the 


preſent Eftabliſhment, yet will diſqualify Them for all Favours under Another ; 
-nleſs They can as readily get through a// the Difficulties of Popery, in order 


to ſacrifice their own Church to it, as They now do through that ſingle one of 


a ſolemn Oath, They may, at preſent, before the Tal can be felt, ſecurely go 
on; and with them, All that They can influence. The Clergy-man, who is the 
Incumbent; the Gentleman who has the Advowſon; and the Tenant who tills the 
(-/ebe, may fortify Themſelves in an equal Inſenſibility; and never diſturb their 
kepoſe with the Thought, that the Pope is piouſly inclincd to think they all 


grow fat upon Sacrilege, and that a Poßiſb Pretender (ſhould the Wiſhes of 


ſuch unthinking Men againſt the preſent Eſtabliſhment be granted) muſt transfer 
their Devellings to an implacable Set of Enemies, and confign Them to Want and 


Poverty. 
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dual Popery of their own. 


| I have given you ſome of my Thoughts; and particularly, with ſome Freedom 


| if, in ſo great a Body of Men, a Few ſhould be found, deceived into the ſame 
fatal Way of thinking, by the Example and Diſtinctions of ſuch a Caſajſt. As! 
have ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect, that there are One or Two ſuch in that Part of the 
Country where I live; This firſt led me to ſay ſomething upon this SubjeQ, 
But all I ſhall fay farther about them, wherever They are found, is this; That 
1 fear, God will hide from their Eyes the true Notion even of their own In. 
| tereſt, till They are awake from the Sn in which They daily 


and whom I know, by the Experience of long Acquaintance, to be as 60d 
they ſwear, as Integrity and Honour oblige Them to be; who yet, often act 
with Others not ſo good as Themſelves, out of I know not what Dread of 
Danger to what They think ſacred; and are diſafected (as ſome of Themſelves 


love to expreſs it) not to the Prorefiant Eftabl/hment in the preſent Riyal 
Family, but to the Methods of Adminitration under it: thus inadvertently help- 


for the World. 


of the greateſt Importance to any Government to have the Hearts of All honeſt 


with reſpe& to Them; which, if you ſhall find they may be of Service either 


ments of, 
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Poverty. But this muſt of Neceſſity be their Caſe, except they will comply in 
their reſpective Characters with every Thing ſuch a Change ſhall Introduce. 
and ſubmit to a Complication of Evils, the legt of which is vaſtly bigger ws 
more intolerable, than the greaze/? of thoſe which even their own ſtrongeſt 
Imaginations can paint out to Them, from the preſent State of Things, le 
therefore, They cannot heartily and zealouſly comply with the Whole of Paper, 
when it ſhall come to be impoſed by Others; let them now take care not to big | 
upon Themſelves the Neceſſity, if I may fo ſpeak, of ſuch a Choice, by a — 


Of the two ſorts of Enemies to the preſent Eſtabliſbment, amongſt the Clergy 


of the latter ſort: And this, not becauſe I know, or think, there are Many 
ſuch; but becauſe, as I ſaid at firſt, We have lately had One too plain Inflanes 
of the Thing in fact. Nor will Any one who knows Mankind, much wonder 


which they reap all the preſent Profits they enjoy. . 
There is Another ſort of our Clergy, for whom I am much more concerned; 


Chriſtians, as Good Neighbours, as True to their Word, and as Faithful to what 


ing forward the Work of Thoſe, whoſe Perjury They abhor; and by their 
Behaviour promoting thoſe Deſigns, which They would not have take effe& _ 


As I have the greateſt perſonal Value for many of T, heſe ; and as it appears 
Men; I ſhall take the Liberty another time, to give you ſome of my Thoughts 


to Themſelves, or the Adminiſtration, or Both, you may publiſh as the Senti- 


SIR, 
Your, &c. a oa 
PHIL OPATRIS. 
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To BRITANNICUS 
$6 
PROMISED in my laſt, to ſend you ſome more of my Thoughts, with 
reſpect to that Part of the Clergy, which J have already juſt mentioned: 


Thoſe, 1 mean, who are truly worth regarding: Men of Conſcience and In- 
tegrity; who have ſincerely taken the Oaths of Fidelity, and are in their Hearts 


Friends to King GEORGE, and Enemies to a Popiſb Pretender: but yet 


have their Diſatrsfaftions within, and ſuch as ſometimes break out too publickly, 


in the Aſſiſtance of Others, who mean Evil to All that is Good. Theſe Diatif- | 


factions, which are the Ground of Diſaſfection to an Adminiſtration, are often im- 
mediately cauſed by an accidental Concurrence of Circumſtances in one Neigh- 


bourhood ; by the Contagion of Perſons already infected, of whoſe Capacities 
and Integrity there is a great Opinion; by the Artifice of Bad Men, who are 


ever conveying their own little Defigns into Better Men than "Themſelves ; by 
z natural Propenſity of Mind, and (this ſupported by ſome Reaſon) to think ill 

of all Men in Power; by the Diſadvantage of a Di/tance from the beſt Channels 
of Intelligence, from which the Truth of Facts receives the moſt incurable 
Miſchief; by an Aptneſs to ſuſpect and dread the leaſt Shadow of Danger to 
what is ſacredly dear to them: and all Theſe, often heightened and improved by 
the particular Tempers and Diſpoſitions of each Perſon. I mention that Dread 


and Suſpicion, becauſe without Theſe, it is impoſſible that Frivolous and Ground- 


leſs Impreſſions ſhould laſt for any Time. But the Thing which keeps theſe 
{till in force, muſt be ſome Inward Imagination, or Perſwaſion, that All Things 
in which They have the greateſt Concern, are not ſafe ; That Dangers are pre- 
paring to open, or are already opened, upon their Intergſts; In a word, That the 
Church, or the Condition of Churchmen in it, is not ſufficiently and duly re- 
carded: or the like. For it is impoſſible, I ſay, that Any Perſons of Senſe can 
go on to afflict Themſelves, without the Appearance of ſomething Bad; or chuſe 
to be di/contented amidſt every thing that offers Them Peace and Contentment 
around Them. | VV „ 8 

This is the Body of Men, for whom My Concern 1s raiſed: and if it be a 


Great Body; 1. e. a Body that deſerves our Care; What Lover of his Country, 


if He were put to with the One Thing which might moſt ſecure to Us our 
Legal Liberties ;—Our Proteſtant Religion; Our Every Thing deſireable either to 


Civil or Religious Society; — What Man, I ſay, would not fix his J/;þ here, 
That They, who are to teach Others, They, who, where-ever They deſerve to 
have an Influence, generally have a very great One,—They, who often lead 


Many by their Example as well as Doctrine, They, who can be the Inſtruments 
of much Advantage or much Mz/chief, ſhould be truly in the Intereft of thoſe 


Meatures, which alone can fix the fleeting Good Things of this World; and 


ſhould be warm, if poſſible, in their Attachment to them. This would be the 
Vale of every private Man, who paid his Country the Tenderneſs and Love He 
owed it. But then, with regard to this Body of Men, and Thoſe who at any 
time conduct the Public; what Adminiſtration would not rejoice at their Friend- 
ſhip, and do every thing to obtain it, which could poſſibly be conſiſtent with 
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One of Them againſt the Other. For, I really think, there is hardly an 
farther neceflary towards the quieting ſuch Uneaſineſſes. And into theſe jy, 
Points, I have now a Mind to enter a little freely. „ 
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the Duty They owe their Country, and their Prince ? And reciprocally F.: 
may add, what Perſons, of that Great Body, who have the Senſe and Under 
ſtanding of Men of Letters, muſt not ſee their Intere/f, where it is written g 
the largeſt Characters; and acknowledge it to be inſeparably fixed to the Pr, 
teflant Eftabliſhment ; and conſequently, to depend much upon the Admire "Me 
of Thoſe who, under that Ffabliſhment,; preſide in Publick Afairs; and whoſe 
perſonal Safety, as well as their National Concern, is wrapped up in it? U * 
theſe Conſiderations I have often wiſhed, the Cafe might be fairly ſtated betucen 
the Two Parties concerned; and that it might be conſidered, What the Iutered 
and Duty of Each is; and what it is, that is, or can be, complained of, 


y thing 


As to the whole Body of the Clergy therefore, This Part which I have been 
now deſcribing, who truly with well to the Protgſtant Royal Family, and have 
ſincerely abjured the Popiſb, cannot in Common Senſe expect that Thoſe in the 
Adminiſtration ſhould not guard ſuch a Bleſſing againſt the Wor Part of the 


| ſame Body of Men, whenever They ſhall appear, who are Enemies to their 
Country: Nay, if this Negligence could be ſuppoſed, They of all Men, who ae 


like to be the moſt certain Lo/ers by a Change, ought to be alarmed apainſ 


| ſuch a Remiſſneſs in Thoſe who are to watch over Them. Of the other 705 
Parts of that Body remaining, it can with as little Reaſon be expected, That 
the Part who have been ever ready to ſhew moſt Zeal for the Publick Happi- 

neſs under the preſent Setlement, ſhould be neglected and overlooked, and given 


up to the Contempt of the Enemy ; and that Favours ſhould be heaped upon 


Thoſe, who have choſe not to give thoſe open Marks of their Inward Attach- 
ment to the ſame Cauſe, Were this the Proceeding Above, I ſhould not ſervyle 


to declare it to be contrary td all Rules of Equity, and out of all Proportion: 


nor ſhould I doubt, but that the Perſons ſo favoured would Themſelves inwardly 


blame ſuch a Procedure; becauſe, making it their own Caſe, under an Eftablih- 


ment and an Adminiſtration which They had thought worthy of their open Zeal, 
They could not help condemning it, as a moſt unequitable as well as uncom- 


fortable Conduct. It might be attributed to Fear, which often does Things to 


the Deſtruction of its own Purpoſes, and renders deſpicable what it thus 


throws away; but never, to Wiſdom, which always works by Reaſon and Pro- 
portion, and gains Ground and Strength by appearing to do fo. No Good could 
come from it; but on the contrary, the Evil it pretended to cure, would grow 
double and tretle by it. To protect Them in all their Rights and Poſſeſſions, and 
Legal Claims; and to be ready to meet Them with open Arms, when They 
ſhall join all their Force to keep off the Fears of thoſe Evils, which will 


ruine Themſelves, as well as their Fellow-Subjefs; To defire their Aſilance 


in the Publick Security; and to ſhew a due Senſe of it, whenever it is ſeen ;— 

Theſe are Points which Intergſt and Duty can never fail to procure from their 

Superiors. „ | | 
But what I aim at may better appear, if We aſk, What is it that is regretted, 


or can be ſuppoſed to be complained of, as the Concern of this Body of Subjects 


peculiarly ? Is it, that Any the leaſt Dy/inclimation towards Them is diſcovered,— 


the leaſt Backwardneſs to anſwer their juſt Demands,—the leaſt Disfayour to- 


wards Them as Churchmen,—the leaſt Sign of Careleſſneſs whether They are 


Friends or Enemies? On the contrary, Are not all Opportunities taken, and even 


Ney 
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New Ones perpetually invented, to ſhew how much They are in the Thoughts 
of their Superiors; and what a Weight They have, conſidered as Perſons of that 

articular ſacred Profeſſion !—What has been omitted, that could eaſily be 
| Fought of? or, What has not been done, that ſeemed reaſonable, and could 
carry with it the Appearance of the greateſt Regard to Them? What Oppre/ſion 
or Hardſhip has any Oue of Them to point out? Or, indeed, What particular 
Reſpect has been wanting, whenever Occaſions of ſhewing it have preſented 
Themſelves?!— _ LA ES | 

Is it, that any the leaſt Impediment, Stop, or Delay, has been given to 
| thoſe Defigns, which were ſo agreeable to theſe ſame Perſons in the laſt 


Reign ?—That any Damp has been caſt upon their Progreſs !—Any Countenance 


genied to Them?—Any Ditcouragement openly or clandeſtinely entered into, 
to their Prejudice ?—On the contrary, Have They not met with the moſt ready 
and the moſt zealous Approbation? Has not Power exerted itſelf to bring 
them to Perfection? The many New Churches formerly projected, have been 
carried forward, and are ſtill bringing on to a Conclulion, even under the Dit- 
couragement of much greater Expence, than was forcleen ; and the Mainte- 
nance of Thoſe who are to be placed in Them, partly already ſetled, and 
now going to be compleated, in a very honourable and liberal manner. How 
abortive muſt the former Projects have been, without theſe finiſhing Strokes? 
And what greater thing could be done, for the Setlement and Enlargement 


of the Eſtabliſhed Church?—Is it, that Preferments are not given, as They 
with? Far be ſuch a Reaſon of Ditcontent from all honeſt Men. For, fince 


it is impoſſible, in the Nature of Things, that Every Man ſhould be per- 
ſonally pleaſed this Way, it is to lay the Foundation of Eternal, unavoid— 


able Diſcontent, to make 7h¹is a ſufficient Reaſon for it; becauſe, take which 
Way you pleaſe of diſpoſing of ſuch Favours, it muſt be fo, that Multitudes 


muſt be neglected, and One ſort or Other perpetually uncaſy. Add to this, 


what I juſt now hinted, that A the World will allow it an cquitable Maxim, 


That if Perſons in Power make the beſt Choice They can (conſidering humane 


Paſſions and Miſtakes,) from amongſt 7 hoſe who deſerve beſt at heir Hands, and 
at the Hands of the Prince whom they ſerve; This is All that can reaſonably be 


expected 


Jam now drawing to an End of your Trouble. I ſhall only ſay, That 
when Norhing can be alledged, either of Diſregard, or Want of due Regard, to 
the Efabliſhed Church and Clergy ; When many things have been done, which 
muſt for ever be acknowledged to be what They with; When Juſtice is always 
ready to protect Them; and Favours are diſpenſed by a Rule allowed to be 
equitable in itſelf; When the Unrverſities have been encouraged and adorned by 


New Benefa&ions, and Uſeful Acceſſions; and New Schemes entered into, in 
order to accompliſh their Members, and to call Them forth into the Light 


and Expectation of the World; — When this is truly the State of Things; If 
theſe Perſons of whom I am now ſpeaking, do really mean a Protefant Eftabliſh- 


ment, and really deteſt a Popifſh Pretender, (as I doubt not They do,) Their own 


Intereſt muſt guide Them to what may juſtly be expected from Them. If 


They are led to join in ſowing or nouriſhing Diſcontents and Diſſatisfactions 
againſt an Adminiſtration, which has done nothing to deſerve it, but many 


Things to deſerve the contrary; 'They may one time or other perhaps be able 
to ſhake it, or diſcompoſe it. But then, They ſhake their own Security, and 
their own Happineſs, under a Pratęſtant Prince. The worſt that Any of Them 
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can pretend to complain of, under it, We have ſeen, is either Imaginary, , 
of a mere Negative ſort, not fit to be the Subject of a Complaint, But Gol 


they aſſiſt with their Uneaſineſes, ſo far, as at any Time to bring to Perfection 


the Deſigns of our Common Enemies, They muſt remember They will lol 
every thing Britons or Churchmen can value. Their Poſſeſſions, their Propertic 
their very Lives, and their Church itſelf, muſt of Neceſſity ſink in that Clin 


mon Ruine, if ever it ſhould come. Thanks be to Almighty God, and to our 
Sauußperiors, That View is far removed. May it be kept ſo by the Conjunction 


of all honeſt Hearts; and particularly Thoſe of that Body of Subjects, Which 
the ſacred Intereſts of Religion itſelf ought to engage moſt inviolably in ſo good 


a2 Cauſel I am, 


i 

Yours, &c. 1's 

PHILOPATR1s, 
ve D 

LETTER CVI. Lon Dor JouxxAx, February 13, 1723. 


. To B RITANN ICS. 


I CANNOT 1 to thank You, for the Notice You took, in Two of 


L your Papers, of the Affair, (the Cruel, Detefiable Affair) at Thorn. Your At. 


| tempt to alarm all Protefiants; to awaken Them out of the dead Sleep They | 
were in; and to re-kindle that Warmth which once poſſeſſed Them, at leaſt into 

a degree ſufficient to ſhew a Reſolution of Self-preſervation ; ought to give Your. 
ſelf Satisfaction, whateverthe Event of it may be. I with, I could not ſay that | 
the Reſentment of it ſeems to be already pretty much ſunk; and begins already | 

to be talked of, rather as a Piece of Hiffory that happened a Hundred Year, 
ago, than as a Matter that now, at this Moment, affects the whole Proteſtant 


Cauſe throughout all Europe. This gives Me great inward Apprehenſions of 


the Diſpoſitions of my own Countrymen ; That They can ſpend their Spirits and 
Vigour in any little Party-quarrels, or perſonal Animoſities, againſt One an- 
other; whilit Step by Step, their Greateſt, their whole Concern, is dying a 
 lingring but a certain Death. But this is not all. The Affair at Thorn, inſtead 

of confining my Thoughts to foreign Countries, has alarmed my Soul enough 
to make Me look at home; and conſider, from all Appearances around Me, in 
what a Condition We Ourſelves are here in Britain and Ireland, from 7. hoſe who 
profit, at our Expence, by every Advance to the Popiſh Cauſe abroad; and 
who are the /ame Enemies to Us, which the Jeſuits at Thorn are to the Luthe- 
raus only with this great Difference, That the Lutherans there are, and wete, 


at leaſt, as good and as well-attefted Subjects to the Supreme Crvi/ Government, 
as their Enemies themſelves are, or ever were, or ever could pretend to be. 
1 live far removed from the great Metropolis of the Land; and in a Country, in 


which I am ſurrounded too much with ſuch Perſons as I am ſpeaking of: which 


is Reaſon enough for Me not to name the Place from whence I write this. 1 
have no other Opportunities of making Remarks, but what have ariſen from 
the Situalion I am in here; and the Correſpondences I have kept with my F riends 

| at 
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at London, and in ſeveral Parts of the Country, fince I turned my Thoughts to 
this Subject, I have not the leaſt Reaſon to judge, even from the private Con- 
verlation of the Roman Catholicks, that They are at all grieved and concerned at 
the Fact of their Favourites at Thorn, in any ſuch Senſe as truly to deteſt and 


abhor it; or really to think it contrary to Right and Juſtice, to proceed in that 


Summary, Cruel Way, againſt Thoſe whom They call Heretichs. As for any 
Publick A of Abhorrence or Diſapprobation, (which methinks, might have been 


eſteemed due from a Body of Men, who live, and enjoy all the Satisfactions of | 


Life, by the unparalleled Indulgence of a Civil Government, to which They are 
avowed, undiſguiſed Enemres ;)—AS for any ſuch Public Act, 1 lay; I never 
heard of Any: and indeed, I imagine, upon ſecond Thoughts, it would be abſurd 


and impoſſible, upon the Principles of their OWN Religion, and their own Tem 
poral Views, for Them to draw it up, fo as to make it appear of any Conſe- 


quence. They may have been a little concerned at it, whilſt They feared, ſo 


enormous a Tragedy would end in ſomething diſadvantageous and ruinous to their 


own Cauſe. They may, in private Converſation amongſt their Protęſant Neigh- 
bours, thake their Heads at the Mention of it; and put on the Aire of Com- 
paſſionate and Tender-hearted Men. Nay, Many of Them may be truly ſuch, 
in their Natures; and All of Them very glad to appear ſo; as They are, to 


ſhew Themſelves the Civi/left and moſt Obliging Neighbours ; till the Time 


comes, when their Outward Syperiors, and inward Principles, (never yet dropped 
or forgot,) ſhall command Them to throw off their Habizs of Maſquerade, and 
| to appear in their proper Figures, Open Implacable Enemies to our Civil and 
FEccleſſaſtical Eſtabliſhment. | 1 . . 
| As to Ireland; all the World knows th 
try, are more than Ten to One; taking in the Whole of the Kingdom: and all 


the World at this Time fees, how ready and how dextrous they are in blowing 
up the Flames of any Controverſy againſt the Civil Government ; having little 


need to appear in publick the principal Agents, whilſt They fee that Prote/ftants 


_ themſelves can carry Things almoſt to the utmoſt Extremity without it, and 


pave the Way for their future Triumphs. But I will ſpeak chiefly with regard 


to Ourſelves, In one Word, I find, from all Intelligence around Me, as well 
as my own Knowledge, that Popery is increaſing. Many of the Poor about Us, 
are daily charmed away by the prevailing Arguments of Victuals and Drink, and 


alittle Mony for Help in their Buſineſs; and moved to forſake their old Religion, 
and their Pariſh-miniſters, (how devoted ſoever to Them, in oppolition to Other 


Adverſaries) and to embrace the Popiſh Profeſſion, and to attend upon the Priefts 
and the Mofſbip of the Church of Rome, without bluſhing at it; without denying, 
or without hiding it. A great Multitude of Converts to that Church have been 
lately made, and are daily {till made; but I do not hear of above One or Two of 
our Country-men, in many Years, converted from it, to any other Perſuaſion 


amongſt Us, As for theſe Parts, in which I live; I profeſs, I ſee no Zea No 
Zea, did I ſay? I may add, no Dęſire, that it ſhould be otherwiſe, ſhewing it- 
{elf in any proper or laudable Way. And yet, it is certain, that when the Blow 


comes, it will come firſt upon Theſe, whole Duty in the firſt Place it is to keep 


ot every Advance towards it. 


ir 1 may believe the Advices of my Friends, who are capable of knowing 
and Judging, and have not yet deceived Me; it is not much better in thoſe Parts, 
in which leſs Noiſe is made about it. The Profeſſion of Popery is ſo little Mo- 


deſt, or Diſguſtful, that, in Many of the great Cities and Towns of England, 
publick, than the Common Prayer; and the Maſs-houſe as 
5 Y 


the Mafs is little leſs 
Yor. III. | 


well 


at the Roman Catholicks in that Coun- 
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engaged, by falſe Arguments and ſpecious Motives, to leave a Better Church fo 
a Worſe, and to forſake Chriſtianity for Popery. The moſt honeſt Men in dhe 


_ ought to be no Remedy, againſt this Part of the Evil, but Argument, and 6 
Goſpel itſelf, propoſed againſt it. And if They, whoſe Buſineſs it peculiarly i; 


not think it worth their while, in the reſpective Places to which their Duty con. 
fines them, to oppoſe Care to Care, and Argument to Argument, in order to fave 
Men from the moſt pernicious and the moſt monſtrous of all Errors, that ever 


Themſelyes for the dreadful Conſequences, which, if the Evil goes on increaſing 
as it has of late, MUST inevitably come upon Them and Us, without any ather 
Aſſiſtance or Inſtrument, but the natural Operation of ſuch an Increaſe. Bit 
the great Additional Concern 1 have, in our preſent Circumſtances, is, That 
every Papiſt is the Subject of the Pretender, and not of K. GEORE: That 


am ſorry to uſe the Word ſo,) which immediately engages him, not only to be 
| inwardly a Well-wiſher, but upon proper Occaſions a zealous Actor for the Re˙b. 
ration of the Popiſh Line, and for the utter Extirpation of the preſent Projeſant 
One. I do not ſay, that This appears equally in every Engliſb Papiſt: but I fav, 
that it g appear in Every ſuch, upon all proper Occaſions. An Engliſh Papi, 

| that i is, One who takes his Rules of Prayer, and Life, and Action, from the Pipe, 


preſent Proteſtant Setlement; are Inconſiſlencies, never to be reconciled, whill: 
| Light and Darkneſs remain different Things. An Englih Papiſti muſt have Hin 
for his King, whom the Pope, and his Prigſis, acknowledge for King of England; 
and He can have no other, Thus 1 is a Are, immediate, nt never - ceaſiug 
8 | 


— habitants ; ; let All judge: as well Thoſe, who have Religion at Heart, beſides the 
Happineſs of the Society; as Thoſe, who thinking light of the Differences in 
Religion, yet have Senſe enough to know the Deſolation and Deftruttion, that P.. 
pery, with all its Attendants, in its own Nature, MUST bring, by degrees, 
(and never failed to bri ing, ) upon the Honour, Trade, Riches, Arts, Ac compl ifhments, 
and every Thing deſirable in a Nation that has taſted Freedom, and is capable ot 


Obſervations at preſent: but take leave. 
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well known, and as openly frequented, as the Pariſb Church, In Londyy jg 
the Increaſe (the daily Increaſe) of Maſs-houſes, and of Thoſe who attend T!, em. 
is related to Me, to be ſo vible to the moſt unobſerving Inhabitant, and 10 fen: 
ble to every Eye, that it is become the melancholy Subject of Gi Conver. 
ſation amongſt All, who can either look back to what is paſt, or are at all con. 


cerned for what is to come. 
For my own part; My Concern, I acknowledge, upon theſe Appearances, ;; 
not merely that poor Mortals are miſled into Religious Errors; that I hey a: 


World have been, and may be miſtaken. There is no Remedy; and the; 


to watch over their Flocks; and to guard them againſt all Spiritual Fi); vil 


yet infeſted either Natural or Revealed Religion; They muſt, I think, thauk 


every Man converted from Proteflantiſm to Popery, is converted to a Religion, (I 


or from the Pope's Church, or from the Pope's Agents; and a Friend to the 


And with this View, what the Conſequence | can be of an Increaſe of 2 In- 


enjoying 1t,—A State of Things! which, if it once returns, is never never to be 
beat back again from Thoſe who ſuffer it 1 will not tire You with any more 


[ am, &c. 
-PHILOPATRIS. 


L ET. 
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LETTER CVII. Lonpon Journar, February 20, 1721. 


# 


To BRITANNICUS. 
SIR, 85 3 | 
s a Sequel to the Letter ſent you by Me, and publiſhed the laſt Week; 1 
A could not forbear troubling You with This. My former gave You tome 
Obſervations relating to the indefatigable Leal and Induſtry of the Papi/is here, 
to propagate their own Faith amongſt Us; and the immediate Danger trom it, to 
our Proteſtant Civil Eſtabliſhment, The Paper J now ſend You, ſhall add to 
them ſome Obſervations (not upon the Neglect of mot Proteſiants to obviate ſo 
great an Evil, but) upon the Readineſs and even Zeal of Some who call T hem 
{elves ſo, to help our Enemies in that Deſign of bringing All Obedience back 
again to the Church of Rome. And this I ſhall do, by a few Remarks upon a 
fate Book, the Tendency of which, in all its Circumſtances, ought not I think 
to go unobſerved, merely becauſe the profeſſed Author is a I/riter of little Ac- 
count, and of a very low Reputation. The Piece I mean 1s the Life of Cardinal 
| Wolley. And when I tell you that this Work was profeſſedly deſigned to be 
publiſhed under the Influence and Direction of the late Biſhop of Roche/ter ; and 
that He is ſaid in the Preface to have had Thoughts of undertaking this Work 
binſelf; You will juſtify Me in not over-looking it. It appears indeed ſo well 
calculated to promote the Deſigns that Prelate was engaged in, that, upon the 
Defeat of thote Defigns, it might have been wondered, that the Publication of it | my 
was not dropped, if we did not know by long Experience, that no Diſappoint- IF 
ments can engage ſome ſort of Men to ceaſe their Endeavours towards the ſame 
deſtructive and fatal Evils. And on 7zhis Account I eſteem it an Advantage, too 
great to be loſt, that we have ſo plain a Diſcovery of the great and perpetual 
Advances of ſuch Perſons towards Popery; and that they do not leave Us in the | 11 
Dark, as to their Real Intentions, in a Matter of ſo much Concern to Us All. 40 95 
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. 
For I will venture to affirm, that the Principles interwoven into this Piece are N 
ſo v/fibly favourable to the Cauſe of Popery, and of Papiſts properly fo called; _ 4 \ 
and that the whole Reformation is ſo manifeſtly {truck at by it; that a concealed 9 
Jeſuit, employed in undermining the Grounds of it, could not be ſuppoſed in pi ; 


Prudence to propagate his Notions with leſs Diſguiſe, than the Author and Ad- 5 11 
wiſers of this Hiſtory have done. Indeed, the Defign is fo plain and palpable; „ 303 
and the little Shadowings ſometimes beſtowed on it, are ſo faint and weak, that = 
nothing but wilful Blindneſs can hinder every Eye from ſeeing what is aimed 
at in it. I will endeavour to ſhew this Defgn in full Light. And, becauſe the 
| Principles, which tend to extinguiſh the juſt Abhorrence of Popery, by recon- 
| ciling the Minds of ſuch as have not a ſufficient Knowledge of theſe Matters, to 
the Popith Maxims of Civil and Religious Oppreſſion, have been induſtriouſly 
ſpread of late Years, under ſuch ſpecious Colourings and ſeeming Reſtrictions, 
that many have been inſenfibly led into them without perceiving their dan- 
gerous Conſequences; I hope for ſome Succeſs in endeavouring to undeceive 
tuch as have been thus miſled by a View of the ſame Principles, as they are diſ- mir 
played in a Hiſtory relating to the Beginnings of our Reformation; and carried i 
to ſuch Lengths, and their Conſequences ſo openly aſſerted, that every one may 
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way 


more clearly diſcern their Tendency, than can be hoped, from mere Argument Wiki! 
or Speculation, For, as it is true on one fide, that the Book's being written by 4 
, | 
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way of Hiſtory, gave the IV riter and Adviſers of it a more inoffenſive and na. 


"oral Opportunity of ſaying thoſe Things which in Argument they dared not 


have ſaid; ſo, is it true on the other fide, that there is Advantage to U; from 
this very Circumſtance of its being an Hiſfory, that we are the leſs at a Loſs to 
know to what Point, and to what main End, the Writers Obſervations and Re. 


| fleftions are made to tend. I ſhall premiſe only this farther, that where the 
Citations are not too large, I ſhall give them in the Author's own Words; aud 


where the Limits I am forced to preſcribe to myſelf, will not allow this, | 


| ſhall mark out the Paſſages referred to: that the Writer may have no Ground 


to complain that any Injury is done to him; and that the Reader may, by 


having recourſe to the Original, judge for himſelf how juſtly he is charged with 
the ſeveral Opinions, with which he has ſo ſuitably ſet off the Life of thi; 
ſhining Ornament of the Church of Rome; which is pretended to be written 
from ſuch authentick Monuments as (in the Opinion of this Author) % give Him 
a greater Name in future Ages, than if Statues had been erected to him through al 


Parts of the Kingdoms er a 8 different Medals had been frruch in Honour fo 
bis Memory. 


'The principal Points I ſhall mention; are ſich as T heſe—The Writer's No. 


tion of the true Grounds of our Reformation his Apologies for the Pohl 
Clergy's Averſion to a Reformation, in order to condemn the Zeal of others; and 
his Treatment of the Cardinal himſelf, in Particular, upon this Head; his Ulige 
of our Reformers and Martyrs; and of Thoſe who before the Reformation 
had oppoſed the Errors of the Church of Rome; — his partial Repreſentation of lere. 


ral * the favourite Doctrines of Popery of a ſecondary Nature, &c. 
There is hardly any thing more remarkably pleaſant than the Frenkuſ 


= wick which He opens to Us his own Deſign, when He tells Us, in his Preface, 
that He was induced to undertake this Work, by a Defire of reſolving the Ground; 
F the Reformation into a Regular and Eccleſiaſtical Method of Procedure, accord- 


ing to the Primitive Conſtitution and true Rights of the Chriſtian Church, &c. 7. bat 


is, A Proteſtant writes the Life of a Popiſh Cardinal, with perpetual Applauſe to 
his Hero, a determined Enemy to all Reformation, in order to ſet our Engi 


Reformation upon its right and true Foundation! And as to his Notion of what 


alone could be the Method and true Foundation of our Reformation; if we | 
_ conſider the Regular and Ecclefraſtical Method of Procedure, into which he is ſo 


deſirous of reſolving the Reformation, it will be eaſy to account, not only for the | 
unjuſt Reflections he has every where caſt on the Reformers, both at Home and 


Abroad; but to ſhew how far He himſelf, by the Principles he lays down, mult 
be led to approve or diſapprove of our whole Reformation itſelf, His particular 
| Notion of the Church, and the particular Rights he is fo zealous to defend, 


may ſerve as a Clue to lead us to this Regular Method of Procedure He mentions; 
and theſe Rights may be preſumed to be ſufficiently declared, fince he ſays, 


that © with reſpe& to the Principles of Religion, he has induſtriouſly avoided 
Vall Appearances of dogmatiſing, whenever he has had Occaſion to mention 


« ſuch controverted Points, which do not directly, or by neceſſary Conſequence, 
« affect the Church, conſidered as a Society: but under that Notion of it, he 


« apprehended a more free and open Declaration of thoſe Principles, without 


« which the Eccleſiaſtical State cannot ſubſiſt, abſolutely neceſſary: or, in other 


«6 [Words, the Authority, wherewith the Church of Chriſt upon Earth is veſted,” 
Sc. Vid. Preface. 


Theſe Principles, without which he conceives the Eccleſi zaftical State cannot 
ſubſiſt, are an Independancy from the State, and an Authority uncontrolable by 
ally 
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any humane Power, Sc. And leaſt any one ſhould doubt what He mcans ; 
after having ſpoken of the Premunire, in which the whole Clergy of the Realm 
were involved in the Reign of Henry VIII. (Book III. Ch. xiv. & 8.) and of 
the Submiſſion made by the Clergy to avoid the Conſequences of it, He proceeds 


thus, ( 12.) It might here, upon my having mentioned tlie Submiſſion 
« made by the Clergy, not be improper to ſtate the Arguments on both Sides 


« relating to the Supremacy, without determining any thing poſitively on ſo 


« nice a Subject. But waving this for Reaſons obvious, he "onetuder (doubt- 
leſs very juſtly,) % The Principles that I have on ſo many Occaſions laid down, 
« as the genuine Principles of the Church of England, concerning the Inde- 

endent Powers and Rights of the Clergy ; and which are founded upon im- 
« 43 Reaſons of Wiſdom and Order ;—thoſe Principles, I ſay, are ſuffi- 
« cient to ſhew what it might have been proper for me to have ſaid, relating 


« to this Branch of the Queſtion :” 7. e. had it been ſafe. Thus He does in 


effect claim to His Clergy the ſame Powers, which are exerciſed by the Popiſh 
Clergy ; and theſe, as neceſſary to the very Being of a Church. 

I 1 muſt not be ſo unjuſt to Him as to hide from the Reader, that He docs 
indeed condemn the Abuſe of thoſe Powers. Thus (Book I. Ch. viii. & 71 
reflecting upon the Power of the Ecclefigſtical State at that Time, vis. when 
Pofery prevailed in England, he has theſe Words, ] do not ſay, but that the 
« Eccleſiaſtical Power was in many Inſtances extended beyond its juſt Bounds, 
« and ought to have been in ſuch Inſtances reſtrained,” &c. Good Man! He 


is willing to allow the Eccleſiaſtical Power in the Times of Popery has been 


ſometimes abuſed, and extended beyond its juſt Limits: and this is no more 
than Papiſis themſelves have been free to allow. Nay, He allows that it ought 
to have been reſiramed i in ſuch Inſtances ; but then it is to be obſerved, that this 
is only Grimace, in which the Papi/ts themſelves will alſo join with Him: For, 


according to Him, This ought only to have been done in a Regular and Hecle- 


 fiaftical Methord of Procedure; that is, the Ruling Powers amongſt the Popiſh 

Clergy, acting in a Body according to their eſtabliſhed Rules of Form and Order, 
| muſt have conſented to lay this Reſtraint on Themſelves and their Hiſeriors; 
ſince there was, it ſeems, no other Authority upon Earth, which had any 
Right to lay it on them. What ſlender Hopes of a Reformation there would 


have been upon this Foot, had we been content to wait for it, until it had been 
firſt moved by the Popyh Clergy, who needed moſt to be reformed; and had it 

been committed to heir Management; it may be left to this Author himſelf 
to determine; who has obſerved (Book IT. Chap. xviii. & 1.) that “there was 
„not at this Time,”” v/s, near the Time of the Reformation, “ any great 

Proſpect of a Reformation in -England, if we may judge from the Maxims, 
« whereby either the Court, or the Clergy, who were principally veſted with 


the Eccleſiaſtical Authority, appeared to be governed.“ 


And indeed his real Opinion of our Reformation will appear Gom his con- 
_ demning it, conſidered as begun and carried on by the Parliament or Civil Ma- 


giſtrate; and from his condemning i it more, conſidered as undertaken and for- | 
warded, (without Authority according to him, either from God or Man,) by the 


poor People, led by the Dictates of their Private Fudgements, that is, their Con- 
{ciences. As to Private Judgement; he has plainly declared it a Scandal in re- 
ſpect to the Reformation, which he is concerned to obviate. (Book II. Ch. xxx. 
96.) 4 cannot but take Notice here of a Scandal caſt upon the Reformation, 
„highly derogatory to the Credit of it. It has been pretended, that the Noble 
Claim of Right, which Chriſtians have, to judge for themſelves, was the Foun- 
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« dation of it.” And in order to obviate this pretended Scandal, he peremp- 
torily avers (S 7.) * that the Methods which were taken here, to introduce the 
« Reformation, were all in a Publick and Authoritative Way; nothing was 
done, but by the Whole Power of the Church of England, in a legal Repre. 
« ſentation of her Clergy.” In which Words his Meaning can be only this, 


That He condemns every other Step that had been taken in order to it; and 


judges every Attempt towards it to have been unchriſtian and unlawful, till the 


Clergy at laſt gave their Sanction to it; and authoritatively, it ſeems, declared 


that from ſuch a Time, it was lawful for the Laiy to be Proteſtants; but ts. 


This will appear more and more, as we proceed to other Points. Here i; 


enough to ſhew Us, that, under Pretence of ſetling the true Foundation of the 


Reformation, he has not only effectually declared againit the Royal Supremacy, 


which has ever ſince thoſe Days been eſteemed a main Branch of our Reforma. 
tion from Popiſh Tyranny; but effectually deſtroyed all the, Real Foundations upon 
which, Hyiftory will tell every body, it proceeded; and by condemning Them 
in the Manner he has done, and ſetting up a Method, which was not, in this 
Author's Senſe, at that Time claimed or ſpoke of, as the only Proper and 
| Chriſtian One, he has as effectually pronounced our Reformation in England to be 


Groundleſs and Antichriſtian, as if he had in plain Words ſaid as vile Things of 
it as he ſcruples not to ſay about the Reformation in foreign Countries. I am, 


Fur, Ke.. 
PpHILOPAT RIS. 
XEXEXEXEXXX 
LETTER CVIII. LoN DON JOUR NAIL, February 27, 172+, 


. To BRITANNICUS. 
SIR, 8 „ 


| 1 N my laſt I undertook to make ſome Obſervations upon a late Book, called, 


The Life of Cardinal IWolſey. I began with the Author's Notions of the true 


Fyundation of our Reformation here in England. I now go on to obſerve, 2. That, 


agreeably to theſe darling Notions of his own, He invents Defigns of a more 


regular Reformation for the Popiſb Clergy ; and by them excuſes and even juſti- 
| ties their Delays of all Reformation; and at the ſame time condemns Thoſe 


who made more haſte to reform the Abuſes under which both Prince and People, 
both Church and State, groaned. Book II. Ch. xxx. &8. He tells Us, that 
« He inſiſted the longer upon the former Article of the Foundation of our Englith 


Reformation, o confirm his Conjefure.” (An excellent Way of writing 


Hiftory by Conjefture, without the leaſt Proof!) And what is this Conjecture? 


No other but this, That the King and his Great Minjfter (Wolſey) did not 10 


e readily come into the Meaſures taken towards a Reformation abroad, becauſe 
« they ſaw the early Tendency of ſome Doctrines to deſtroy the very Being ot 
« the Chriſtian Church, and to introduce an Adminiſtration into it without any 
« Authority either from God or Man. They reſolved poſſibly (if they had any 
„ ſuch Deſigu) when they ſhould fee a proper Time of reforming the Church, 


to do it in ſuch a Manner, that the Reformation of it might appear to all the 


% World, 


es. > ed 


World, not to be the Effect of popular Clamour, or any tumultuary Procced- 
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« ings, but of mature Advice and regular Conſultation ; that the Diſorders un— 
« der which the Eccleſiaſtical State languithed, ought to be healed without ap- 
a plying ſuch Remedies as would confane its very Vitals; and that it was 
« better, till Matters might be more ripe for ſuch a Reformation, that certain 
„ Diſorders ſhould be tolerated, than a Way be opened to any illegal Preten— 
« fons to rectify what was amiſs; thereby to deſtroy the Hicrarchy, and leave 


« the Church without any Paſtors, according to the Inftitution of God, and 


« conſequently without any authentick or valid Adminiſtration.” What theſe 
Doctrines were, which tended to deſtroy the very Being of the Chriſtian Church, 


may poffibly be ſeen (Book II. Ch. xvii. & 1.) where, upon Luther's being ſaid 


to retuſe any other Judge but the Mord of God, exclufive of the Doarines or 


Authority of Men, the Author's Cenſure upon it follows in theſe Words: It 
« ſeems impoſſible indeed, upon ſuch a Principle, that the Unity of the Church 
« ſhould be preſerved, or that any Authority in it ſhould have a juſt and regular 
« Power of cenſuring other Perſons, either as Heretical, or obſtinately Here- 
« tical : Becauſe every Man having the Rule of his Judgement before him, and 
« an equal Right to judge for himſelf, and all Men being fallible ; the Queſtion 


« appeareth unanſwerable, Who art thou that judgeſt another? By what Autho- 
a rity doſt thou judge? or, Who gave thee this Authority ? So naturally do thele 
Principles, which tend to reſolve all the Grounds of Faith into a Private Spirit, 
in Oppoſition to the Doctrine and Authority of the Church, ſet Men free from 
« all Manner of judicial Reſtraints in it, and open a direct Way to Confuſion. 


« and every cvil Work.”? 


As to the Con Veclure this Author ſeems lo fond of, it may be ſeen el at 
large in a very ſurprizing Manner, (Book II. Ch. xviii. & 4.) Which, becauſe it 


lets us at once into his whole Scheme of Opinions, and is as remarkable a Paſ- 


ſage as Any in his whole Work, I ſhall inſert at large: „It appeareth ſuffici- 


6 ently evident ( /ays He) that the Cardinal was very averſe to any Innovation 
in Religion with reſpe& to Doctrine, Worſhip, or the Government of the 
« Church then eſtabliſhed; though he uſed his beſt Efforts in order to a Refor- 
„mation of Manners, and eſpecially of all ſcandalous Diſorders, whether 
« amongſt the regular or ſecular Clergy. He ſecretly perhaps ſaw and lamented 


« the Errors of the Church, in the 8 of which he lived, on all the 


« other Accounts; and wiſhed a Regulation in a ſober, pious and regular Way. 
But the tumultuous Proceedings, and ungovernable Licentiouſneſs, of the 
« Multitude, formerly in Bohemia and now in Germany, on Occaſion of intro- 


* ducing a Change in the eſtabliſhed Religion, might make him afraid that any 
Attempts of introducing it here would not be better conducted than in other 


Parts, or on former Serben! or, Profeſſing Obedience to the Church of 


« Rome, though he knew the Corruptions in it to be great, yet he apprehended 


* greater might follow upon the Principles of thoſe, who pretended to reform 
* without any other Commiſſion than that of a Private Spirit, or againſt a ſu- 


perior ſtanding Authority „and which he acknowledged to be ſo. He might 


* pgjtbly think, a Government in many Reſpects defective or irregular, yet was 


better than no Government. He might propoſe to himſelf the Example of 
* our Lord, who lived in Communion of the Jewiſh Church, and never com- 
* manded his Apoſtles to ſeparate from it, notwithſtanding the Governours of 
* it taught for Doctrines the Commandments of Men; though he had certainly the 
6 1 uncontefted Authority to that End, had he thought fit to exerciſe it, 
But he would not ay They po whote 1 I now argue) make Ule 
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« of a particular Privilege, againſt a general Obligation, and in Breach of Puh. 
« lick Order; the Violation of which, nothing but the laſt Extremity can ex. 


e cuſe, and ſcarce any thing can compenſate. As to the Pretence of the Refor- 


& mation from the high Claims of the Sacerdotal Powers, and of the Temporal 
% Privileges and Revenues annexed to the Clergy, he might ſuſpect, what in. 
« deed afterwards happened, that Reformers, in the Heat and Tranſport of their 


cal, are very apt to run from one Extreme to another: That the Noiſe, for 


& Inſtance, and Clamour, which had been raiſed againſt the Abuſe of, the Epiſ. 
60 copal Powers, might in the Conſequence tend, as the Event afterwards proved 
« in ſeveral Countries, to the utter Extinction of the Epiſcopal Order amongſt 
« them: That though very great Privileges and large Revenues were then ap. 


* propriated to the Clergy, yet a Reformation on that Account, eſpecially un. 


« der the Conduct of the Secular Princes, (according to Luther's Propoſal, when 
« he made an Offer of a Hundred Thouſand Men to the Emperor, if he Would 
« Jead them to the Gates of Rome, in order to reform the Pope, ) might poſſibly 


e he carried ſo far, as to deprive them of their juſt and indubitable Rights. 


« And if this was. his Calculation; the ſacrilegious Invaſions, which were after. 


„ wards made in many Places, both upon the Rights and the Revenues of the 
ce Clergy, plainly demonſtrate, that he was not much miſtaken.” 


It is not unpleafant to obſerve, that the Cardinal is here repreſented by hi 
great Admirer, as having acted a more mean and diſhonourable Part, than his 


worſt Enemies have ever charged him with, in an impious and obſtinate Adhe- 
rence to, and a Defence of, the corrupt Doctrines, Worſhip and Government 
of the Church of Rome, notwithſtanding he is ſuppoſed to be apprized of its 
Errors and. Corruptions. The Arguments alledged as ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
Conſcience of a Cardinal, and to juſtify his Conduct, are ſuch a Maſter-piece of 


Church-caſuiſtry, as may challenge the Skill of a whole College of Feſuits to 
ſurpaſs, It were however to be wiſhed, that the Author had ſhewed leſs Defer- 


ence to the Principles he has invented for 7hoſe he is perſonating, than to diſ- 


honour the ſacred Example of our Lord, by producing it to countenance ſuch 
groſs Prevarication, and wilful Oppoſition to the Truth, The Sum of this 
Authors Arguments againſt a Reformation amounts to this, That the Exorbitant 


Power and Wealth of the Popi/h Clergy might be endangered by it; and theſe, 
in the Opinion of ſuch corrupt and ambitious Ecclefiaflicks as the Cardinal was, 


' were eſteemed too ſacred to be hazarded for the Sake of all the Truths of the 
| Goſpel. And it is obſervable, that a Reformation, carried on under the Conduct 
of Secular Princes, is here expreſsly diſallowed, as no leſs dangerous to thoſe 


zuſt and indubitable Rights of the Clergy, (as they are termed,) than One eu- 


| tered into by the raſh Zeal (as He terms it) of ſuch Reformers, as had no Com- 


miſſion but that of a Private Spirit; ; (in other Words, their own Conſciences 


and the Word of God; ) and, in the Judgement of this Author, 10 Authority 7p 


ther from God or Man. 


That the ſacrilegious Invaſions of the Rights and Revenues of the Clergy, 
which the Cardinal is ſuppoſed ſo prudently to have foreſeen, and for the Sake 


of which he is repreſented fo excuſable in oppoling any Steps towards a Refor- 


mation, were deſigned as Reflections on the Reformation of the Church of England, 
is evident from the Paſſages already cited (Book III. Ch. xiv. § 8, 12.) con- 
ccrning the Rights the Clergy were deprived of en Account of the Præmunite, 
and the aflerting to the Crown the Right of Supremacy ; and from his Re- 
flections on the Diflolution of Monaſteries, (Book III. Ch. ii.) where they de 


pompouſly celebrated, not only as Seats of uſeful Learning 8 and Religion, (0 2 
vijdiculum, 
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N 
geulum, &c.) but as Places of conſiderable Benefit to the Publick on political 
Aeccünttz ; particularly in giving an Opportunity, which He thinks very delire- 
able, to Perions ot Quality and Others, to provide for their Daughters in an 
ealx N \Tethod; that is, to force their Children to a Lite of more Miſer V, and 
Difraftion, and tometimes / ickedneſs, than could ever perhaps come from 
the molt unprovided Condition in which They could otherwiſe have been left. 
This Picus and truly charitable Plan is, in truth, the molt /mpicus and nach aritable, 
taken in this Veto: and the greateſt Contradiction to the Deſigns of Almighty 


God, and to the very End of Humane Society, that can well be imagined. And 


vet, { fond is this Proteſant Ilriter of it, that on this Occafion, he “ begs 
„ leave to repeat it again, no publick Foundations could now be laid upon a 
« more pious and truly charitable Plan.“ 


It is true, He endeavours to juſtify the Cardinal in his Deſign of converting 


ſome Monaſteries to other Purpoſes, on Account of his pious Intention, and hi 


Licence he had obtained from the Pope: but to prev ent this from being pleaded 
in Juſtiscation of thoſe Diflolutions that were afterwards made at the Time of 


the Reformation, and to throw all the Odium he poſſibly can upon them, he 


{ays, (Book II. Ch. XXV. § 3.) „ Had the Cardinal indeed propoſed to diſſolve 
« the leſſer M lonaſteries, mecrly to transfer them into Lay Hands, to enrich or 


« aggrandize Private Families, to which Purpoſes the Founders of them neither 


« did, nor could by any cquitable Conſtruction be preſumed to intend them; 


„ This had been a wicked and fſacrilegious Attempt indeed, and a notorious 


« Violation of the common Rules of Juſtice, which nothing could have been 
« ſaid by the Wit of Man to palliate or excuſe.” 


I will trouble you no farther. 1 think, without one Word more, What 1 
have pointed out is ſufficient to make it as clear as the Light itſelf, that this 
Im, (deſigned, it feems, by a late Prelate now abroad) is directly levelled 
again the Xe/crmation both at home and abroad; and againſt Every Step really 


taken to bring it about; and not only to lay all the Load poſſible upon Thoſe who 


hazarded all their Concerns in this World for it; but even impudently and with- 
cut a Blvſh, to invent and embelliſh the moſt plauſible Excuſes and Apologies, | 


(nay, and Commendations) for Thoſe, who were the moſt zealous Oppoſers of it, 


and who lived and dicd hardened in the gy and Tyranny of the Church of 
Rome, I am, 


8 4s &c. 
PHILOPATRIS. 
AL 
e 
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LETTER CIX. Lox DON Journar, March 13, 1725. 


5 To--B RI T RN N NI UU 
SIE a 
. E following Tranſlation of a Letter, written in FHigh-Dutch, from 0% 
to his Brother, ſeeming to many Perſons to contain more Particuladit 
relating to the late Execution at T HORN, than have yet appeared; and Ta 10 
the Aire of Truth and Simplicity, without any Embelliſhments, in the wil. 
Relation; I hope, you will think fit to comply with the Requeſt, not of 1. 
only, but of many Others, in the Publication of it. We flatter ourſelves -þ 
muſt have its Uſe with all ſorts of Readers. Thoſe, who are concerned: Rm 
nothing but Matters of Fact, and Hiftorical J. ruths, conſidered as ſuch, wil 
be glad to have their Curigſity ſatisfied, in what They ſeem to exerciſe th: 
Curiofity alone about, without any other Paſſion or Emotion. Thoſe, who col. 
ider the Share which Religion bore, in Every Step and Every Part of thi; 
direful Tranſaction [from the Sentence of the Choncellour, who is very cre. 
dibly reported to have faffed and prayed for three Days and three Night; be. 
fore he pronounced Judgement, in order to ſanctify the Madneſs of his Zeil; 
to the Inſults and Barbarity of the Executioner himſelf ]|-Thoſe, I fay, will 
lament the unpardonable Indignity put upon the moſt ſacred Name of J; 
and upon the moſt beneficent and charitable Infitut:on that ever the World wi; 
' witneſs to, by making it the Incentive and Cover to what it abhors and deteſt; 
Theſe, who are Proteflants, may ſee, if they pleaſe, how cool ſoever the Ap. 
pearance of Things is, yet that the ſmalleft Pretence can kindle again the Fire 
and Fury of their Adverſaries. And thoſe of their Adverſaries, who ever hint 
at all, or let any Glimmering of Light break in upon them, may now hin! 
within Themſelves, What fort of a Religion that is, in which, nay, at the 
« Inſtigation of which, They themſelves, for aught They know, may be oblige, 
c upon proper Opportunities, to act, in their ſeveral Stations, the ſame Pat 


e which has lately been ated abroad; and whether ſuch a Religion can be from 
68 God. "4a - 855 


8 
rd 25 

BRI TAN 
NICVM_ 


Dear wo 


I ARRIVED here at Thorn 9 1 on the 6th of December, ind 
deſigned to proceed the next Day to JVar/aw ; but at Five a. Clock, in the Even- 
ing, a Scaffold was begun to be erected, by the Light of Flambeaus, _—__ 
fame was finiſhed at Eight. About Three the next Morning, Prince Labs 11 0 
ordered the Senate of Thorn to make Preparations at the Town-houſe tor the ba 5 
cution of the Preſident Roſner. The Senate, accordingly (under the ut 
Fear and Conſternation) bought ſix Ells of Red Cloth, and cauſed the ane 0 
be ſpread on the Ground, in the back Yard of the Town-houſfe. About hall 
Hour after Five a-Clock, the Prefident, aſſiſted and accompanied by two Lat 
an Miniſters, and followed by 2π96 Jeſuits, was brought under a Guard to te 


| 2 
Place of Exccution, When he firſt ſaw the Red Cloth, He was very much 
friohtened 


Yours, &c. 


PHILOPATRIS. 
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frightened, and ſaid, O Lord God, have pity on me, for I ſee now there is no Mercy 
for an Old innocent Man, (as I am) 7000 has done nothing that can be laid to his 
Charge, and is entirely innocent of having been concerned in the loft Tymult, Upon 
which the Major, who commanded the 20co Soldiers belonging to the Crown, 
aid, You muſt expect no Mercy here, but implore God for Mercy, and rely only on 
nm Here the Jeſuits interrupted the Major, and ſaid, Sir, 1ou may ill expe? 
Mercy, if you eo!ll change your Religion. But the Lutheran Miniſters {poke to the 
Preſident, and deſired him to conſider how ready They were to cheat and ſeduce 
him; for it was certain that the Pol;ſh Decree muſt be fulfilled: Whereupon 
the Preſident anſwered firmly, Nobody jhall ſeduce me; for I will live and die an 
innocent Chriftian, and appear before God Almighty the Supreme Judge, <who 
inzws my Innocence. And thereupon kneeling down, He began his Prayers, 
and expected and received the Blow of the Sword with a joyful Heart, and 
like a true Martyr. : 

chant, Hertel a Tanner, Mertz a Shoe-maker, Becker a Button-maker, and 
uno a Shoemaker, aſſiſted and accompanied by four Lutheran Miniſters, (namely, 
| Mr. Koch, Mr. Rathig, Mr. Kohler, and Mr. Rechenberg) were brought to the 
Scaffold, which was ſurrounded by 1000 Soldiers of the Pois Troops. But 


but were forced to kneel down, one after another, and undergo the Cruelty of 
having their Heads but half cut off. And when they, after the Stroke was 
given, fell down, the Executioner would have let them lie in ſuch a miſerable 
and languiſhing Condition for a great while before they expired; but the afore- 
ſaid Major, who attended the Execution, ſeeing this, took Pity at laſt on thoſe 
miſerable People, and threatened to ſhoot the Executiioner, if he did not thorten 


the Scaffold, to another dead Body; and there finiſhing his Butchery by cutting 
off their Heads. 1 5 = F ln. 
The four Lutheran Miniſters went after this, in order to accompany the other 
four remaining innocent Creatures; but as they went to fetch them, they were 
moſt horribly curſed and damned by the Tejurts: However, the poor Minifters 
took no Notice of it, notwithſtanding their Adverſaries uſed very hard and cruel 


foul Language, till the Miniſters brought the other four miſerable Wretches to 
tie Scaffold, One Corviſer a Butcher, was the firſt whoſe Execution came on; 
and after his Hand was cut off at two Blows, the Executioner left him in that 
bleeding Condition for a long while; till at laſt he drew the Sword, and cut 
his Head half off, as he had done to the former. After him came Schullz, a 
Ncedle-maker, who was uſed in the ſame Manner; and then it came to the Car- 


and at every one of them he roſe from the Ground: But when the fourth 


Wcreupon the Executioner dragged him by the Hair over the Scaffold to an- 
other dead Body, and then gave him a great many Cuts and Blows till he ex- 


Agony; but being taken up and ſupported by the Miners, at laſt he took 
Courage, and laying his Hand on the Block, had the ſame cut off at two Strokes, 


At half an Hour after Eight five other innocent Perſons, viz. Maa a Mer 


the aforenamed poor People had hardly Time given them to ſay their Prayers; 


the Pain and Miſery that theſe poor Souls ſuſtained; and then at laſt this curſed | 
Brute did it, by drawing theſe half-expired wretched Men, by their Hair, along 


Expreſſions, taxing them aloud with being guilty of theſe People's Eternal Dam- 
nation. But the Major (leſs cruel than the Jeſurts) interpoſed at laſt, and or- 
dered them to forbear; though all in vain; for they continued their curſing and 


penter Guthbro?'s Turn, who, after his Hand was cut off, received three Strokes, 


Stroke was given, he attempted to get up again, but his Strength failed him; 


bired. At laſt came up one Hf, a Gingerbread-maker, who at fiſt fell into | 


—— 


— — 


— 
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as the former had, crying out all the while for the Mercy of God, til his 
Head was ſeparated from his Body at one Stroke. 

After this, the Executioner called for a large Glaſs of Brandy, and dran to 
the Executioner of Thorn, who refuſed to pledge him; but, taking his Swe 0 


which he had lent to the %er, put it under his Cloak to go away; but the 


other demanding the Sword again, drew it out, and giving ſeveral Cuts and 
Strokes upon the Scaffold, cried out aloud, That all the Lutheran Dre; 
muſt be ſerved after this Manner. Not only this, but in a brutal Manne: 
he added the higheſt Indecency to his Inſults and Cruelty ; for he took a 


Knife and quartered Calviſer's Body; and having cut off his hidden Parts, ft 
held them up, and then rowled them for ſome time about the Pace of fle 
| Deceaſed. In ſhort, it cannot be deſcribed how brutiſhly he behaved hin; 


At laſt he threw the four Quarters of this Man, together with the other th;.. 


laſt executed Bodies, off of the Scaffold into a Waggon, and carrying them 


without the Gate, where there were two Waggons ready with Wood, he burnt 


them all to Aſhes under the Gallows. 


After the Execution was over, the Lutheran Min ifters, as they were goin 


home, were purſued by the Roman Catholicks ; which the Former perceiving, 
begged a Guard for their Security: And ſo the Latter, not being aware of 


this, went round the Town-houſe with a vaſt Mob, and looked for them; 


whilſt the Miniſters paſſed through the Town-houſe with their Guard; which the 
Pap ns now ſeeing, out of Fear of the Guard, withdrew, and let them get away, 


It is thought, that if the Miniſters had not uſed this Precaution, and got 1 


| Guard, the Mob would have certainly ſtoned them to death. The Conſternz- 
tion was ſo great, that not one of the Lutheran Inhabitants was ſeen either at 


their Windows, or at their Doors; and all the Time, a very great Number of 


the Poliſh and Popiſb Mob patrolled up and down the Streets, in order to frighten 
all the Townſmen of that Perſuaſion, from ſo much as looking out from any 


Part of their Houſes. But as I lodged at the Three Crowns in the Marketplace, 


I faw, with the greateſt Horror, all that was tranſacted; and from the Whol: 
obſerved how thirſty the Papiſis are after the Blood of Protęſtants. 


The Preſident had no Family; but the others have left Eight Widows and 


Thirty-three Children. I could give you a larger Deſcription of this Tragedy! 


but Time will not permit me. I am, 


Yours, &c. 
x * 0 e . 


LETTER Cx. London Jovxxar, March 20, 1725 
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To BR 1 ANN I CU * 
8 I R, 

A S you have bob ſeveral . RE to the Affair at 7 I ORNM 
I think you cannot well entirely take leave of that Subject, without tiking 

ſome Notice vourſelf, or permitting another to do it, of the “ Sprech of te 
« Reverend FATHER, the Advocate for the Feſuits at Thorn, delivered be— 
« fore the Aerial Tribunal of the Great Chancellour of Poland «demanding Hu 
« fence azainſt the Proteſtants of the ſaid City.“ The Speech itſelf is now in the 
Hands of the Engl: ib World; and made already ſo publick, that I do not mea“ 


to recommend to you the Publication of it, Word for Word; but only to beg 
6 | | | that 
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that you would allow the following, or the like Remarks upon it, to paſs into 
the World, through your Hands, now, before the Memory of that Iiver-memor = 
- able Faq, be quite extinct, 
You ſee, Sir, a Jeſuit, —one of the Reverend Fathers of the Society of Jeſus, — 
i commiſſioned to go to the Tribunal abovementioned; and there to be the Au- 
ie of that Society, and in their Name to plead for Jufirce. The Cauſe was u 
Cauſe of Tumult and Riot; a Cauſe of a Ci Nature in itſelf, though acciden- 
tally heightened by Differences in Relig1on. Now, what would one expect 
in luch a Cale, but an impartial treating of this Affair, with Regard to the 
Behaviour on 59th Sides; and particularly with a View to thoſe Laws, by which 
both Parties Were obliged to conduct themſelves iu their Differences? Or, if All. 
the Crime lay on one fide, that it ſhould not be heightened with falſe Colouts; 
and the Paſſion of Cruel Zeal raiſed in the Judges, where an equitable Conſidera- 
tion of Rights and Privileges ought only to have been in view? Or, if thoſe 
Godlile Virtues, of Compaſſion and Tenderneſs, have any Influences, who that has 
not known the World, would zt have hoped to fee ſome ſmall Sign of them, 
in the Words and Actions of the Advocate of a Socieiy taking its Name from the 
meck and charitable Jeſus ; or, at leaſt, the Maſk of it put on, for the Sake of 
Appearance and Decorum? But, amidſt all the Hypocriſies of that Society, Far be 
ſuch Hypocriſy from them! They imagine themſelves injured, to be thought 
capable of the Impreſſions of Pity; and They throw off the very Cloak of Hu | — 
manity, for fear They ſhould not be eſteemed to be the molt perfect Society of 4 
the Romiſh Perſuaſion, and the moſt compleatly fitted and determined for all 
_— and Actions of Importance. And accordingly, 
At the very Entrance of the Advocate's Speech, the Jeſuit begins with 

Reign only. It is the IMPIETY of Thorn, with which he rouſes the 
Bizoted Altention of thoſe Judges, whom (in a ſervile, fulſome Flattery, as in- 
conſiſtent with all the Rules of true Oratory, as it is with Decency or Religion,) 
He ſtiles the Atlaſes who may be ſaid to uphold HEAVEN, by their ſupporting 
the Honour of it, and maintaining the Defence of God, and of his Divine Mother, 
Kc. And, after a Torrent of his own bitter Tears, he introduces. Religion her- 
« ſelf, <with her Eyes bathed in Tears, crying Juſtice! Juſtice! Jiſtice!' But | «of 
| how is it that the Reverend Father proves the Cauſe, to be the Cauſe of Reli- - 4" 
| 4m? Why, the Worſhip of Images is an Article of Faith--Some Images were f 
demoliſned in this Tumult; and therefore, Religion is bathed in Tears, &c. Nay, 1 
He tells them, I 7s an Article of Faith which God has confirmed by Millions of i , 
Miracles, particularly by St. Jacel's paſſing dry-ſhod through the Poliſh River 3 
Velſſel, by Virtue of a Stone-image of the Holy Mother of God, which He car- 14. 
ried along with Him. And from a Saint's paſſ ng dry through a Poliſh River. a 
what a powerful Argument i is to be urged to a Poliſh T e ? So that, we ſee, 4 1 
its Idolatry, that is the Religion concerned; and That only. It is the Worſhip n 
of Images which is the Religion that was affronted ; and That only. Behold, | 4 
to w hat a Paſs that ſacred Thing, called Religion, is brought! The very Word N 
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elf is come to ſignify Any Thing, and Every Thing, except what it ought to 5 1 b 
gnify: and by this Means it is, "that the Thins Kol 4 1s hardly known, or felt, 4 
or een, w here it 15 molt talked of. 9 


But I do not obſerve this, as if the Cauſe of the Advocate would have been 
at all the better, had his Notion of Religion been better than it is. Let it be 
aced upon what you will; it has nothing to do here. Such Sentences, and 
lch Executims, have no relation to it. The better it is in itſelf, the 1% th: y 


15 de to do with it; the more they diſhonour it; the deeper they wound it: and 
. — in — 


7 
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with the greater Aggravation; becauſe the better the Cauſe is, there ; is the 
leſs need of ſuch terrible Supports. The God of Heaven will not have 5% 
Heaven upheld by ſuch Atlaſes ; and the bleſſed Jeſus leaves his own Honour 
and his Eternal FATHER'S Honour, and much more, his Earthly Mather' 
Honour, to the quite contrary Methods; the Methods of Humanity, and pe. 
ſuaſion, and Love. We Proteſtants therefore, ſhould not methinks, Inveigh 
againſt the Reverend Advocate, ſolely for ſhewing a Cruelty of Zeal in Defence 
of his own Idolatry; but ought to acknowledge that the ſame Fiery Zeal would 
have been, at leaſt, equally inexcuſable, whatever Part even of True Religion He 
would have propagated and defended by the ſame Methods. 

2. The Inpicty of the Zeal of the Lutherans againſt the Idolatry of the . 


man s, is ſet forth by the Advocate from this aggravating Circumſtance, That 


all this Outrage was without any Provocation given. This is what he would 
inſinuate. But how does He prove it? You would expect perhaps to hear, un. 


der this Head, Proofs and Teſtimonies, that All was quiet on the Feſuits Part: 
that the Lutherans raved without an Adverſary; and committed theſe Outrage, 
from the mere Gaiety of their Hearts, without any ſult or Afront from other; 
But if you expect this, You will be greatly diſappointed. The Reverend Fu} 
knew better what to infiſt upon. And therefore, inſtead of ſaying, what Inful 


have theſe Hereticks to complain of? What Provocation from any Catholich, to 
urge in their Vindication? Inſtead of this, the good Jeſuit, but wretched Oraty, 


aſks, « After all, What Miſchief had theſe POOR IMAGES done them? 
"THEY had not inſulted their Scholars.” The Patience of the Tribunal of Pr. 
land, or their Zeal, muſt be beyond the common pitch of Humane Patience, 
and Humane Zeal, to be able to bear with ſuch Oratory as this !—lIt is very 


certain that the poor Images had neither hurt the Proteſtants ; nor were able to 
hurt them. And if their Wor fhipers had been as harmleſs as the [mages them- 


ſelves, the Tragedy {ſtill in our View, had never been acted. But the very 
Manner of Expreſſion, here uſed by the Jeſuit, makes it very certain, that 
though the poor /ifeleſs Images had not inſulted the Scholars, yet, ſomething cli 


had done it ;—ſome living Bodies had infulted them—or elſe the Advocate would 


not have paſſed ſo poorly over this Part of the Subject. 
3. We in England are particularly obliged to the Reverend Abate. When 


He 1s repreſenting the hard Caſe of a Catholich at J. horn, with regard to Mar- 


riage, in the worſt Colours He can think of; the Colouring | is taken from Eng- 


land; and the Miſeries there groaned under.“ Is not this (ſays He) eſtabliſhing 
a Supremacy like That in England?” Again, after ſpeaking of the Laws of 


Thorn, with regard to a Ta converted to the true (that is, the Popiſh) Re- 


Jigion, He exclaims—““ THORN is another LONDON. The Cathilic 


groan there under EN GLISH Laws.” And yet, what Catholic of commoi 
Senſe, whoſe Brgory has not taken away his Feeling, would not rather chuic 


to groan under ENGLISH Laws, than to live within the reach of Lawlels 


Zeal, or Unrelenting Bigotry, which, upon ſome Occaſions, and upon the 
lighteſt Differences, ſcatters Deſtruction or Miſchief upon All around it? hut 
docs the beſt Part of the Catholichs themſelves get, where- ever Power Conc 
into the Hands of a Society, which knows no other Uſe of it, but to increate 
itſelf by all the Methods of Deceit and Force? But, 

4. I ought not to have ſaid, The very Appearance and Maſk of Tenderneb 
was thrown away. I retraCt the Saying, and acknowledge the Miſtake. Let 
the Advocate be heard. I dare not, ( ſays he) require of you Execution, 0r COR. 
PO R A L PUNISHMENT. The Sacredneſs of my Eccleſi ical Character 


permits 
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permits not ME to be ſlained with the BLOOD of Criminals, —Behold this 
Inſult of Humanity, which only increaſes the Cruelty of the Speaker ! The 
Fathers of the Ingufſition abhor Blood in their Eccle/aftical Character: fo do the 

' Fathers of the Society of Jeſus, in theirs. But as the Di of the Former is 
ſufficiently known to the Cv Executioners of their Pleaſure, by the ſolemn 
AR of declaring againſt Blood and Corporal Puniſhment; to, here, the 1//1// 
of the Jeſuits 18 plainly revealed by their Advocate's mention of Blood in the 
ſame manner, as it He had ſaid, „ —The Fathers of the Society are not per- 
« mitted in their Eccleſiaſtical Capacity to be flained with Blood: but This does 
« not hinder Them from expecting it, in another Capacity; or You from de- 
e creeing it in your Lay- capacity.“ Or again, « It does not become Me, who 9 
« am an Ecelgſigſtich, to require a bloody Execution; but I mention it to let you | 1 
« know, that it may become Ju, and is expected from You, who are not Eccle- 
« fafticks.”” So true is it, in a very literal Senſe, © That the Tender Mercies of 
« Some are Cruel.” The Advocate knew before whom he ſpoke, and had no 
Doubt about the Bloodimeſs of the Sentence to be pronounced; and to ſhew that | 
all his Tenderneſs was Impudent Grimace, He opens his Mind plainly, in the |! 
Paragraph before e ſupplicate You, Gracious Lords, 70 cauſe the Sentence, | 
which You ſhall now pronounce, to be executed WITH RIGOUR, and WIT H- 
OUT DELAY —fince DELAYS (obſerve the Good-natured, Compaſſionate, 
Humane Jeſu!'s Reaſon for this) fuce DELAYS (ſays He) always leave Room 
for CLEMENCY and Moderation.“ And here I muſt leave Him: for I am 1 
in too great a Commotion of Mind, to go on. 15 5 . 4 
If ſuch profeſſed Enemies to All the natural Tenderneſſes of Mankind, and — "ak 
to the moſt amiable Parts of Social Religion; who ſtart at the very Thought of 14 U 
Clemency, and lay in their Claims againſt the very Poflibility of Mercy ;—If ſuch _ TE | 1 
as Theſe are to be accounted Members of Humane Sociely; fo are Lions, and 14 f 
Valves, and Tigers; and every Beaſt of Strength, that lives upon its Prey, and | — 
fattens upon the Blood of weaker Animals. I am, 
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INTO THE REASONS OF 


The CONDUCT of GREAT BRITA1y, 


n RELATION T O 
The Preſent State of AFFAIRS in EUROPE 


WH E whole Face of Affairs i in Europe i 18, lic the Space of the laſt Year, 

ſo much altered; that it is almoſt impoſſible for the moſt unconcerne| 
Spectator to prevent his Thoughts from running out into Queſtions and Suppy. 
ſitions about it. Curioſity itſelf, the loweſt Principle of all our Enquiries, wil 
force its Way into ſuch a Scene: And will expect, or invent, ſome Account gf 
ſo ſurprizing a Change ; from a Calm hardly paralleled by any paſt Proſped, to 
a ſudden Gathering of Clouds; which, if not ſoon * muſt burſt, and 
diſcharge themſelves ſomewhere or other. 
But when Self-intereſt is joined to this natural Gal and it becomes a 

per ſonal and National Concern, to know the main Cauſes and Springs of ſuch 
Events, as All are intereſted in; there ſeems then to be a Right, ſtrictly {6 
called, to demand and receive all the Satisfaction the Nature of ſuch Affairs can 
permit to be given. In a free Nation eſpecially, where no Reſolutions can be 
effectual without the Conſent and Support of the Community, every Man, who 
can think at all, will think it an injurious Treatment, if, at a proper Time, 
and in a proper Manner, ſome Light be not held forth to him; and ſome {atil- 
factory Solution given of ſuch Appearances, as muſt otherwiſe very much pet. 
plex and diſturb him. And one Thing Governours themſelves are ſure to find, 
That unleſs they ſhew ſuch a Regard to Thoſe who juſtly think they have a 
Claim to it, this Evil will come to paſs, that Mankind (always diſpoſed enoug| 
towards DiflatisfaQtion, either through a ſort of natural III-will to Thoſe abor: 
them, or through a Wearineſs under the Continuance of the fame Adininiſtralin, 
or through an affected Popularity, or real Patriotiſm not ſufficiently inſtrucded) 
will take that Side of the Proſpect to dwell upon, which will afford them molt 

| Matter for Satyr at Home; and lay all the Load upon the Conduct of Thoſe, in 
| whoſe Time of Power ſuch a Cxiſis of Political Affairs appears in the World. 
All this was never more true, than in this Nation, and at this Time. Every 
Briton who, either by his Treaſure or his Blood, by his Vote or his Intereſt, by 
his Perſon or his Repreſentative, has in Time paſt borne any Part in procuring 
the Common Peace, and eſtabliſhing the ſeveral Intereſts, of Europe: Eve" 
ſuch Member of the Britiſb Nation, who by this Time flattered himle!t with 
Hopes of enjoying the Reſult of all our Toil, and Taxes, and Blood, in an 
Univerſal Peace, and an extended undiſturbed Commerce, has a Right to alk— 
How comes this Face of Things to be again over-clouded ?—All Europe on- 


more in Agitation—Three Fleets from Brita fitted out at a great Expencc, 80 
* il 
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with the utmoſt Expedition lent to ſeveral Parts of the World :—And, what is 
moſt anaccountable, the Emperor and Spain, Powers that could hardly be kept 
within the Bounds of Common Decency, towards one another, by all the Ad- 
eſs of two powerful Mediators in a prb/ick Treaty, abandoning that Mediation; 
and, in the Middle of it, privately running into one another's Arms, and uniting, 
in Defigns deſtructive to the Commerce and Rights of other Nations, with all the 
Marks of Cordial Affection and a Reſolute F riendſhip. 

Is not This, the X of Spam—of that Country, which has al ays ſelt the 
Want of the Fricndthip of Britain, more than of That of all other Nations be- 
des; to ſuch a Degree, that it has paſſed into a Proverb throughout the King— 
dom, Pas con Inglaterra, con todos otros la Guerra: Peace wh Enpland, and * 
Var with all the Iorld be ides ?—of that Country, which reaps more Advantage "i 
from the Trade with England, than from That of all its other Nei ghbours put — a 
together And, Is not this the lame King, whole Engagements to "the Intereſts if 1 
and Poſſeſſions of Britain in his Country, are as ſolemn and ſtrong, as the moſt _ 
expreſs Treaties can make them ?—The ſame, who juſt before the Opening the 155 
Congreſs at Cambray, owned and ratified them all, by acceding in Form to the | 
Suadruple Alliance and accepting, be That, the Mediation of Britain and 
France ? 

And above all, if we turn our U Lves to the F mperar 3 ; 15 not This the Prince, 

whom we once bore upon 9 Sho! nn lers. 8. out of the Reach of all his Ebenen we 
and ſupported by % Strength in de Time of his own greateſt Weakneſs ?— "1 
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The Prince, whom our Zeal, and or Flects, and our Treaſure, laboured 3 | 4 
upon the Throne of Hain, at a Time when Difficulties and Dangers ſurrounded "0 
the whole Imperial Houſe at Vennůw? And now, Veſted, as we always wiſhed _ „„ 4 
Him to be, with the High and Auguſt Dignity He enjoys; Is not this the Em- it 'q 


_ feror, who may juſtly be ſaid to owe the Prelervation even of all his Hereditary an: 
Countries, and of his Imperial Crown itſelf, (if we may have liberty to ſay ſo,) 
to that hazardous and unequalled March of the Confederate Army into Ger- 
many, and to the happy Conſequences of it? To that Vit; , in which the 
Britiſh, Dutch, Hanoverian, Prufſion, and Heſſian Troops bore ſo great a Part; 
and, in a particular Manner, to that PBritifþ General, who projected and con- 
ducted the hole? And the ſame Eperor, who, as He was throughout the 
laſt War the chief Object of the Love and good Wiſhes of this Nation, ſo, at 

the End of it, was eſtabliſhed in the Poſſeſſion of Flanders; and owes Oftend © 
Itſelf to thoſe victorious Arms, which had before {upported his Perſon, and 
preſerved the Empire for him? And all this long Scene of Service and Toil, 
entered into and proſecuted by us, We muſt own, againſt the repeated Remon- 
ſtrances of many, that We were haſtening apace to make Him a Power too great 
and too formidable ; and that we ſhould find i in Him at laſt, the Enemy we then 
dreaded only in another ? 

It is natural to every Briton to look "hack, and to alk theſs and the liko i 
Queſtions. And the next Thought which ſuccceds, is almoſt as natural; That | | 3 


It is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that theſe Powers ſhould take ſuch Steps without 7 
5 ſomcthing to juſtify them. We can hardly imagine it poſſible, That, without — 
ö ſome real and high Provocation, the Emperor could throw any the leaſt Indig- 8 = "BY 1 
1 nity upon the Crown of Great Britain; or act any injurious or even hard Part | 
8 towards a Nation which had ſacrificed to much Treaſure and ſo much Blood to | 
= his Service. And therefore, we arc apt enough to conclude, (and have Rea- 
95 on to do ſo, till we find it otherwiſe) That ſome great Miſmanagement on the 
5 Part of Britain; ſome unjuſtiſiable Partiality towards Others; ſome Breach of 


W. 5 IH Faith; 


"Tu 
wer 
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Faith; ſome Outrage or other in Politicks, has been committed again; hi; 
Imperial Majeſiy : Or, that ſome unpardonable Benaviour on our Part, with Re. 
gard to his juſt Intereſts, muſt have been the Occaſion of a Conduct that ſo f, ar 
exceeds the Common Maxims of Princes and States towards one another, 

And indeed, I ſhall be very free to own, If this be the Caſe; if either 5. 
lemn Treaties, or any Engagements, with the Court of Vienna, have been broke 
through; if either Affronts, or even Neglects inconſiſtent with the Duty or 
a faithful Ally, have been Part of the Conduct of the preſent Court of Greg, 

Britain towards his Imperial Majeſty ; former Appearances ought not to be ſpoken 
of; all paſt Obligations ought to be as nothing in the preſent Account; the 
Emperor has a Right to guard and ſtrengthen himſelf by Treaties contrary to li; 
former Treaties, and to act the Part He judges beſt for his own Honour and 
Security : And we of this Nation have no Right to tax Hm, either with Ingra- 
titude unprovoked, or with Breach of Faith without the Appearance of a Ju. 
tification; but ought to turn all our Zeal againſt Thoſe, whoſe Counſels, and 
whole Behaviour, upon this Suppoſition, have made ſuch a Conduct on hi: 
Part, wiſe, juſt, and neceſſary. And the ſame muſt be acknowledged with 
mY N to Spain alſo; if any ſuch Excuſe can juſtly be alledged, on that Side, 
We will now, therefore, enquire What has been the Behaviour of the King 
and Nation of Great Britain, ſince his preſent Majefly came to the Throne, to- 
wards the Emperor particularly : and, as we paſs, towards Spain alſo. And ! will 
put the Account of this into 2 Periods. The firſt ſhall be, from his Majelty'; 
| Acceſſion to the Crown, to the Opening the Congreſs at Cambray : The Second, 
from the Opening of that Congreſs to the EMS of the Ti realy of Peace at 
Vienna between the Emperor and Spain. 
At the Time when his Majeſty came to the Throne of Great * ſeveral 
Points of great Importance remained to be adjuſted, before the Peace of Europe 
could be eſteemed as a Thing fixed upon any laſting and ſolid Foundation; in 
particular, ſome Things very uneaſy to the Emperor, and others very much de- 
fired by Spain. In conſideration of this, his Majeſty, after other previous 
| Treaties and Conventions, entered directly upon theſe neceflary Points, which 
were fixed in the Treaty of London, July 22, 1718, entirely to the Emperor's 
Satisfaction: who was himſelf a Party in that Treaty, and confirmed with his 
own Hand what his Miniſters had before ſigned in his Name. His 1alian Do- 
minions, always dear to him, He juſtly thought not very ſecure, without the 
Poſſeſſion of Sicily; upon which the Preſervation of Naples very much depends 
This great and important Point, the King of Great-Britain fixed, as a main 
Article of this Treaty: and engaged, in Concert with France, that, Sardinia 
being delivered up to the Emperor by Spain, the King of Sicily thould accept ot 
that Iſland in lieu of Sczly, which He ſhould yield to the Emperor. 
On the Part of Hain, a Favourite Point was likewiſe ſetled. Don Carb, 
Son to the preſent Queen, was eſtabliſhed in the Succefiion of 7. uſcany, Parma, 
and Placentia: And This conſented to, by the Emperor, who alone was capa- 
ble of diſturbing it; and effectually guaranteed by the Powers of Britain and 
| France. I will at preſent name no other Particulars, but theſe z7wo principal 
ones. Some other Points, Circumſtances, and Incidents, in order to perfect the 
Peace between the Emperor and Spain, remained to be ſetled in a Congicls, 
under the Mediation of Britain and France: And this Mediation made a Part 
and an expreſs Article of this Treaty of London, to which the Emperor long ago, 
and Span afterwards, ſet their Hands, and gave their ſolemn Conſent, The 
former of the two \rticles now mentioned, vis. That relating to Sicily, did not 
— — LICSILTY long 
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long ſubſiſt in Words only; but was ſoon actually 
[Emperor put in Pofleſſion ot that Kingdom. 
£ Hitherto, Nothing but Friend/bip appears: And perhaps, Friendſhip to Ex— 
Þofs, What the Emperor exceedingly deſired, is granted to Him: And no- 
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put in Execution; and the 


thing granted to Others, but what the Emperor himſelf had previouſly conſented 


to, as d reaſonable and fitting Equivalent, Neither had the King of Spain any 
Reaſon to complain, when the Succeſſion of Don Carlos in Italy was put in ſo 
ſure a Way of taking place at the Time appointed. So far indeed, was He from 
it; That, before the Opening of the Congreſs, He himſelf acceded to the 
Treaty of London, and contented to all the Allotments made in it. 
The Congreſs was at length opened at Cambray, Fan. 26, N. S. 1723, in or- 
der to ſetle all remaining Uncertainties, under the Care of the two mediating, 
Powers, Britain and France. This will be a Second Period; from this Opening, 
at Cambray, to the Opening of another Scene at Vienna. And through the whole 
Management of this Congreſs, the Part the Mediators acted, was fo impartial, 


ſo equitable, lo agreeable to the Treaty of London, which was the Baſis of this 


Congreſs ; that the moſt tolemn Appeal may be made to Both the conteſting 


Powers, Whether any one Step was taken, which could give any the leaſt juſt 
Ground of Complaint. No Appeal is, indeed, neceffary. The Imperial Court 


would loudly have complained of any Conduct; if there had been any to- 


wards that Court which could have deſerved it. But there never was any Com- 


plaint of that Sort from thence ; Nor indeed could there have been any made, 


without diſcovering at the fame Time that there was nothing to complain of, 
but the too great Equity and Juſtice obſerved by the Mediators between the 


two contending Powers; and their reſolute Adherence to all Treaties 3 and par- 
ticularly to hat of London, to which this Court itſelf had conſented. Nor did 


Hain make the leaſt Complaint againſt the Behaviour of the mediating Powers, 
through the whole Progreſs of the Mediation; but what aroſe from the conſtant 


Juſtice of the Mediators, in keeping within the Bounds of their Duty and Ho- 
nour, and their not giving into any new and exorbitant Demands of that Court. 


Thus, therefore, ſtands the Caſe, Whilſt a Mediation was happily go— 


ing on, under the Sanction of a ſolemn Treaty, appointing this Mediation; and 
this Abpointment figned, and conſented to, by theſe contending Crowns; with- 


out any apparent Diflatisfaction, or even the leaſt Pretence for it, a private 


Treaty is entered into, carried on, and finiſhed at Vienna; in plain Contradic- 
tion to that Ar7:cle relating to the Mediation, by which They had ſolemnly 
obliged themſelves to ſetle the Points in Difference, under the Eye and In- 


fluence of Great Britain and France: And the whole conducted with the higheſt 


Ditreſpe& to the mediating Powers, and without the leaſt ſeeming Deſire of 
keezing the common Meaſures of Decency with them. Conſidering, there- 
fore, only the Manner and Circumſtances attending this Tranſaction between 


the Emperor and Spain, at Vienna; as it was a Violation of an expreſs Article 
of a former Treaty ſigned by Themſelves, and an high and unprovoked Indig- 
| hity offered to the Mediators ; theſe were alone enough to juſtify the Media- 
ur, in any publick Act of due Reſentment of ſuch Uſage. | 


But fo far were They from ſhewing auy ſuch Reſentment; ſo far from mak 
ing this open Aftront, the Occaſion of an open Rupture ; that when the Signing 
if this Treaty was firit, in Form, notiticd to the two Courts of Britain and 
France; and it was declared to be no other than a Defenſive one, with Regard 
oy to the mutual Satisfaction of the Emperor and Spain; and not contra- 
dctory, but perfectly agreeable, to the Treaty of London: So far were They 


from 
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from improving ſuch Uſage into a publick Quarrel, that both at Home, and 
by their Miniſters every where Abroad, They expretled a great Pleaſure that 
the Two Powers, whom the Mediators at Cambray could not bring ey, 6 
Terms of common Civility towards one another, had found the happy Mean 
without the Ceremony and Aſſiſtance of any Mediator, to get over Difficultic; 
that had been declared almoſt inſuperable; and to link themſelves in the Band; 
of Friendſhip, upon Terms, not inconſiſtent (as it was affirmed) with the Re. 
poſe of Europe. This was the great End of the Congreſs itſelf: And, if this 
End were anſwered ; the Mediating Powers were not ſollicitous about the 
Means uſed in compaſſing it; but could paſs over the great Diſregard ſhewn 
towards Themſelves, in Conſideration of the ſolid and common Good obtaingy 
by this Agreement. „ 1 
But in how decent a Manner foever, the Courts of Britain and France treated 
this Affair: Thoſe of the Emperor and Spain ſaw very well that ſuch a Step 
could not but be very ſhocking to the Mediators; and ſtood in need of the 
| beſt Apology They could make. And very luckily (as They or their Agen 
thought) for Themſelves, the Behaviour of the Court of France, in ſendins 
back the Infanta to Spain; joined with his Britannick Majeſty's not accept. 
ing the /ole Mediation at Cambray ; furniſhed them with One as good as They 
could have wiſhed. And therefore, the Imperial Minifters at Cambray, at Lis. 
don, and at Paris, were very ready at firſt to put it all upon this; and to de. 
| clare that, the Reaſon of this extraordinary Step was, that the Court of France 
having affronted his Catholick Majefly in fo high and ſo unpardonable a Mn. 
ner, that Hain could not in Honour any longer act with the Mo Chriſtian 
King, as a Mediator; and the King of Great Britain having declined to act a; | 
ſole Mediator, when it was propoſed to him to do ſo by the Crown of Spain: 
This broke off all Hopes of any Effect from the Congrets at Cambray; and 
left his Catholicł Majefly nothing to do, but to fly to Vienna; and, out of a due 
Reſentment of fo great an Injury, and the Neceſſity of his Affairs, to throw 
himſelf entirely upon the Honour and Equity of that Court: And, more par- 
__ ticularly, that his Imperial Majeſty, upon Ripperda's firſt Applications, ſhewed 

a great Unwillingneſs to move the Negociations out of their Courſe at Can- 

bay; but at laſt prevailed upon himſelf, out of Love to the Public? Tran. 
gquillity, to conſent to the carrying them on at Vienna, after he found it more 
and more plain, that the Reſentment of Span againſt France, and his Britan- 
nick Majefly's Refufal of the Sole Mediation, made it impoſſible to proceed at 
Cairn, ; . . 5 
Such was the Language of the [mperial;ts, upon the firſt Notification of 
the Vienna Treaty, when they thought it needful to make an Apology for it. 
And though it cannot be affirmed that the Court of Spain did itſelf expreſly ot- 
fer this, as the firſt moving Reaſon of that Piece of Conduct; yet (according 
to the beſt Accounts from Spain) upon the firſt publick News of the Viema 
Treaty at Madrid, the Diſcourſes of many were taught to run that Way, and 
to dwell upon that ſame popular Topick. And without Doubt it was thought 
a very cunning Part, thus to attribute ſuch a Conduct to ſudden Rage and Pat 
fion ; that ii might afford ſome Colour for a Treaty in Appearance 10 detri- 
mental to Spain, and a little palliate the low Terms accepted by that Crown; 
and by this means, as they flattered themſelves, remove all Suſpicion of any 
pernicious and unjuſtiſiable Secret behind the Curtain, till the due Time came 
for revealing it. 5 


But 
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But as Fas and Dates are ſtubborn Things, not to be ſhaken by the Sound 
of Words and plauſible Speeches; this ittelf proved the moſt unlucky Pretence 
offible : and only opened a Door to the beſt- grounded Sutpicions, that ſome- 
thing very bad, too bad to be owned, was at the Bottom of {uch a Behaviour. 
The Courts of Great Britain and France were not ſo idle SpeQators of the 
Affairs of Europe, but that they had long before this the moſt evident Proofs 
in their poſteſlion, that this Account of that Trantaction was impoffible to be 
true. The Reſolution of the Court of France, relating to the Infant, did not 
come (no, not in Suſpicion) to Madrid, till March 8, N. F. 192%, Ripperda, 
who conducted the new Treaty, had been {ent to Frenua above three Months be- 
fore that: and even his /u// Powers for making this clandeſtine Treaty were 
ſioned Nov: 22, 1714. And ſoou after the Treaty ot Peace Was ſigned in 
Form at Vienna, the publick Language at the Court of Madrid, was, That 
they had looked upon the Peace with the Emperor, as a Thing ture ever ſince 
the preceding March 29, on which Day a Courier was known to come from 
1ionna to Madrid, with the News of all the principal Ariicles being adjuſted, 
; 6. twenty one Days only, from the Day of the firſt News at Madrid, of the 
Kino of France's Reſolution of annulling his Marriage with the Infant, 

This is ſo cvident a kind of Pemonſtration, that Perſons of the loweſt Un— 
derſtanding cannot but conclude from it, how abſurd it is, to make this Re- 
an of the Court of Trance, the ſirſt Step towards an Excuſe for what was 
Tefolved on, and ſet on foot, with full Powers ſigned for the Purpoſe, above 
three Months before it. For who is there, that cannot immediately ſec, That 


* * 


which was not heard of, till March 8. following? And that a Treaty thorough- 


at Madrid the Twenty-ninth of that Month, could not be ſo much as facilitated, 
or modelled by what was not known at Madrid till the Eighth of the fame 


operate there: and the News of that Operation be returned to Madrid ? | 

But, if poſſible, it was {till more unaccountable to draw an Excuſe from his 
Britannick Majeſty's not taking upon himſelf the fole Mediation at Cambray : 
which it was well known he could not have done without an open Affront to 
France; and a manifeſt Violation of the Quadruple Alliance; beſides other In— 
conveniences. For it was not till March 9g, 172*, that the Court of Spain mo- 
ved this, — The Motion was then to be tranſmitted to London; and the Anſwer 


a Treaty ſet on Foot above four Months before, and ſigned in Form April 50, 


ciation was known at Madrid; and when it was impoſſible to be known at 
Vienna. Theſe, therefore, were Pretences entirely foreign from the true Rea- 
ſons of that Conduct. The Treaty of Vienna was authoritatively begun, and 
going forward, long before the Provocation from France could poſſibly palliate that 


perfect Maturity, before the Motion was ſo much as made to his Majeſty to take 
on him the [ole Mediation; becauſe it was even ſigned in Form before the In- 
telligence of the King's Reſolution againſt the ſole Medialion could, with any 


of the new Alliance, the Courts of Britain and France had a Right to be jcal- 
dus; and to ſuſpect ſome Secrets of a very pernicious Nature {till behind. 


2 I | | | | | But 


a Proceeding authorized, November 22, could not be owing to an Aſtront 


1y adjuſted, in its main Articles, at Vienna, fo early in March, as to be known 


March: And which therefore, could not in ſo few Days be ſent to Vienna, to 


to it, to be ſent back to Madrid. This Anſwer did not arrive till about April 
24. following: and therefore, I need not ſay, could not have the leaſt Part in 


1725, at Vienna, 7. e. about a Weck after his Majeſty's declining the /o/e Me- 


clandeſtine and dithonourable Proceeding. And it muſt have been brought to 


Certainty, arrive at Vienna. And from ſuch an Apology at the firſt Appearance 
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But we have not yet done with this firſt Scene. It 18 proper to obſcrye, fl. i 
during this whole Proceeding, and for the Space of above three Months 6... 
the News of ſending back the Iaſanta was come from France to M. "arid, by 
Expreſſions of Friendſhip towards the Britiſb Court, ran as high as poſſible at the 
Court of Spain, viz. to this Purpole : “ That his Catholick Majeſty way reſults, 
« to ſeparate himſe If for ever from France, and place his entire Fr ſengſlip aud On 
« fdence ſolely in the King of Great Britain :—T hat to this End he ny defired ; 
enter into the moſt. ſtrict Engagements for the rendering that Friendſbib 2 Pen 
« That it was hoped, his Majeſty would ſuffer the Ne en at Cambray ;, 
& on under his Mediation only, INTO wHosE HANDS HE WAS DESIROUs Ty pe 

„ ALL HIS INTERESTS, &c.” Whillt all this Time Ripperda was acting wi! 
Full Powers at Vienna, in contradiction not only to this Mediation, and tlie M 4 
ſures by which it muſt have been conducted, had his Majeſty accepted it; 

as we ſhall ſoon ſce, to all ſubſiſting Engagements, and in Violation gf tl. 
Laos of Friendſhip and Amity between Nations. Nay, whenever that 7\;, 94 
_ tiation of Ripperda's at Vienna happened to be touched upon, as a Piece of cn. 
mon Talk only, the Language of the Court / Spam Way & That he das, 
« enterpriſing Man, and loved io make a Noiſe in the World :"" inſumating by ti, 
that That Court had no Part in what Ripperda was doing at Vienna. 

When his Majeſty's Reaſons for not taking upon himſelf the ſole Median 
were repreſented at Madrid, the Force of them was acknowledged by that CA 
and at the ſame Time a great Willingneſs was expreſſed to accept even of a Re 
pbaration from France, for the Indignity offered to Spain, ſo it might come thr; 1 

the Hands of the King of Great Britain, and the Pleaſure that Court would hace 
upon ſuch a Reparation, in the Proſecution of the Negotiations at Cambray ty 
„ THE MANNER IN WHICH THEY WERE BEGUN; His Ma ajeſty being a com 
2W Friend to both Parties, and One of whoſe Aﬀection Spain had fo ofien, and par. 
e 7icularly upon this laſt Occaſion, received the moſt eſſential Proofs.” 1 hardly 
need to obſerve, that at this very Time Things were ſo ripe at Vienna, that lie 
Treaty of Peace was ſigned j in Form, April 3o, about ſeven or eight Days aſter 
this Language of Fr iendſhip at the Court of Madrid; and after theſe carneſt De- 
| firs expreſſed; of the Continuation of the Negotiations at Cambra) Ty in the Aas 
ner in which they Were begun. 
But this Way of Speaking did not ceaſe yet: Fe or after May 21, on which 
Day a Courier arrived at Madrid, with the News that the Treaty of Peace be- 
_ tween the E mperor and Spam, was ſigned on April 30: After this publick Iu- 
telligence of a Treaty ſigned at Vienna, the Language of the Curt of Shain was 
full of Excujts for not having communicated the Steps of. this Negotiation at 
Vienna 70 his Britannick Majeſty ; and full of the uſual Profeſſions of “ a fer. 
„ 7icular Regard for his Friendſhip, and a ſincere Defir re of cultivating the fich 
„ion with hin;“ together with all Aſſurances, “ That nothing had wen Mts 
« Jated in this Treaty, in any Wiſe prejudicial to the King, or to the Intereſts if bs 
40 Sub ects, or im the leaſt contrary to any of the Engagements entered into wit) 
« him, eilver ſeparately or jointly with France; and Expreſſions of a deep Seng 0 
« the great Obligation that Court had to his Majeſty for the Proofs he had js f 

« given of his Friendſhis and Regard for the Intereſt of Spain; always 3 
„ panied with the Hape, that pr had happened would in no wiſe leſſen Ws 
« Myjcſty's Friend/bip, which this Court entirely depended upon, aud ef. fired 18 
« cultivate by all the Ways poſſible.” 

There were indeed Tokens and Symptoms of Evil continually, during this 
whole Scene of Civilily, ſhewing themſelves ; fully ſufficient to guard * 
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al Truſt in any ſuch Profeſſions, either of the Court of Madrid, or that of 
Venn: and theſe, ſucceeded. by worſe and Worſe Appearances; and at laſt, by 

| ſuch certain Proofs as can leave no doubt of 95 Secret Treaty ot the moſt dan- 
gerous Conſequence between the two new hes. And I will now mention tome, 
in the Order of their Time. | | 

1. On May 1, 0. S. 172 5, the Emperor's Mrmnifter at London notified in F om 
to the Court of Great Britain, the Signing of a Treaty of Peace at Vienna be- 
tween his Maſter and the King of Spam; and communicated a Copy of that 
Treaty at the fame Time. After Aſſurances that this Trea/y was made upon tho 
Foot of the Quadruple Alliance, with ſtrict Regard to all former Engagements, 

and the like; He exprelicd his Imperial Majeſty's Hope, that his BWM 
Majeſty would accede to this T reaty 3 and by virtue of that Acceſſion be Guarantee 
to the Succeſſion to the Territories of the Emperor, as ſetled in his Family by a 
late Conſtitution : and before he concluded, ſaid, “ That, after the ſigning of 
« the Vienna Treaty, Ripperda acquainted the Emperor that there remaincd ſtill 
« ſome Things to regulate between the King his Maſter, and the King of Great 
« Britain; and that the King of Spain requeſted the {mpcror to make uſe of his 
« Mediation, for the ſetling them: That the Emperor had anfivored, that if theſe | | 
« Affairs had any Relation to the Treaty of London, or aroſe in conſequence. of 


1 

« that T reaty ; and if it ſhould prove agrecable to his Briiarmck Majeſty, he would 4 | 
« employ his Alediatiou; but otherwite, He would not concern himſelf with i 
them.“ . 78 F 5 | ' 4 
To all this it was anſwered, “ That, as for the he of the Treaty at | 1 
« Vienna, it was no News here; his Majeſty having already by a Courier received 8 
« Advice of it: That, with Regard to the Guaranty mentioned, his Majeſty „ 4 
« could not conſent to burthen himſelf with new Obligations, by being Gua- 1 


« rantee of the Succeſſion lately eſtabliſhed by the Emperor; but was reſolved to {1 
« leave his Hands at Liberty, in order to have it in his Power to regard, and 1 
« afliſt, his true Friends upon all Occaſions that may arile; and that, as for 

« what he had related as repreſented by R1pperda to his Inferial Majeſty, this 
„Court knew of nothing Britain had to ſetle with Hau, but ſome Points of 
« Commerce, for which there could be no nced of a Mediator.“ 8 


And certainly, no one can think but that it was wiſely and happily judged, 

to refuſe a Guaranty, which might have been attended with fo fatal Conle- 
quences. For, as the Emperor's Children are now Females only; and the In- 
fluence of that Succeſſion upon Europe muſt depend upon the Marriages of theſe 
Females; and as no one hen knew, to what Princes they might be hereafter _ 
married: It was wiſe in his Majeffy not to oblige himſelf to ſupport a Succeſſicn 
which might poſſibly, by ſome future Marriages, become formidable to the reſt 
of Europe; and fatal in the End to Bran itſelft. And as it was wiſc, 1o it is 
already proved to be happy, that ſuch an Engagement was refuſed : For (as it 
will by and by appear) the Succeſſion is already in Proſpect formidable; the Arch- 
dutcheſſes are deſtined to the Infants of Spain; and ſuch a Power ariſing from this 
Conjunction, as in all humane Probability may make the reſt of Inrope tremble. 

Nor can the Argument taken from the Fmperor's Guaranty of the Succeſſion 
here, in his Majeſty's Family, (which has bcen ſince urged,) bs of any Force = 
in this Caſe. For, in the firſt Trealy between his Majefly and the Emperor, this i 
Prince abſolutely refuſed to be Guarantee to our Succeſſion; and never would | 
hear of it, till by the Quadruple Alliance his Majeſty had obtained for Him the 
great Advantage of the Poſſeſſion of Sicily. As therefore, his Imperial Majeſty 
refuſed the Guaranty of the Succeſſion here, in his Majeſty's Royal Family 
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one Treaty, though a Treaty entered into and proſecuted with perfect Amity 
on both Sides; and as He would not afterwards come into it, but upon a very 
ſignal and beneficial Acquiſition to himſelf firſt ſetled: This cannot be Judged ; 
good Argument for his Majefly, to accede to a Treaty entered into and liniſheq 
not only without his Privity ; not only without any Regard to his Friendſhig 
or any one Mark of Reſpect towards him; but in open Diſreſpect to 2 þ 
Mediator at a Congreſs then ſubſiſting; and, under thele very diſterent Diu: 
ſtances, to become: a Guarantee of a Succeſſion, of the Conſequences of which 
to his own Kingdoms, and the reſt of Europe, no Judgement could be m. 3 
till the Marriages of the #wo Archdutcheſſes ſhould come to be letled and know n. 
But, to return to our preſent Subject, 

"This Propoſal of the King's being a Guarantee for the new eftabliſhed guccel. 
ſion in Germany, [to which the Emperor could not in Reaſon expect a Com. 
pliance] conſidered alone, gave Ground for a Suſpicion, that ſome latent Mar. 
ter for Quarrel was now treaſuring up. And this Suſpicion juſtly i increaſed, upon 
the Offer of the Emperor's Meciation, coming at the fame Time with this 
Treaty itſelt. For this Oer ſuppoſed D; ifferences between Britain and Spain; 
And as theſe muſt be Differences without any real Ground, (every material Thing 
being ſetled by Treaties between thoſe two Nations,) this looked like a Deſgu 
to blow up a Fire where there was none; and to preſume an Uneaſineſs between 
San and Britain, which might be improved hereafter into an open Rupture, 
It is impoſſible, as we paſs, not to obſerve how very artful the Manner or 

this firſt Propoſition muſt now appear, ſince Things have opened more to the 
| Eyes of the World. The Offer, we ſee, is made for accommodating Difzrence;, 

without naming or hinting at, any particular one. There could be no doubt 
but that the Offer was really made with Relation to Gibraltar. The Emperor; 
| Miniſter was not to name this: But ſome time after, the Court of Magi; 
openly avowed, that the Mediation of the Emperor which Spain had accepted, 
was a Mediation for the Reſtitution of Gibraltar: Nay, and ſome time after tha, 
the Emperor himſelf, (as we ſhall ſoon ſee) orders his Ręſident here, to ſhew 
the Morde in which he had obliged himſelf to this Mediation for Gibraly, 
Again, this Offer 1s made, merely as ariſing from a Diſcourſe of Ripperda'; 
without the leaſt Hint of any Obligation upon the Emperor to make it, or to 
proſecute it. And afterwards, this Offer of Mediation appears, by Order of the 
Imperial Court, as an expreſs Article of a Treaty between Him and Spain. But, 
what is ſtill more, his Imperial Majeſty by his Miner repreſents his Anſwer 
to Ripper da to have been, that he would not concern himſelf in any Affair that 
did not ariſe in conſequence of the Treaty of London, not even ſo far as to uſe 
his Mediation: and afterwards (as it will preſently appear) by his Reſident here, 
produces the Article itſelf, by which he had engaged himſelf to uſe his 0004 
Offices, that is, his Mediation, for the Reſtitution of Gibraltar ; of that Place, 
the Poſſeſſion of which was known to be aſcertained to the Crown of Grea. 
_ Bruain by that very Treaty of London, confirming the Treaty of Utrecht; aid 
about which therefore, it was as well known, that there could be no juſt Ground 
for a Difference. 
All this ſufficiently confirms, in Event, the Juſtice of that Suſpicion of Gre 
Secret Agreements between the Emperor and Spain, which the Offer of this 
Mediation immediately raiſed in the Court of Great Britain: And this, before tlie 
Treaty of Peace now delivered could be read and conſidered, Bur, 
2. When the Trealy itſelf was read and examined; and ſuch Priend/b1þ Wis 


ſeen to be eſtablithed between 1 forb Powers, upon ſuch Terms; the Contideration 
| 07 
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of this might juſtly raiſe. yet ſtronger Suſpicions, For thus the Caſe appeared. 
Nothing was found in this Treaty of Peace, of Importaiice, or, ſo much as 
in Appearance, Honourable to Spain : Nothing of the O-der of the Golden Tlecce, 
which had been fo much inſiſted on at the Cong rels: Nothing of the Tes to 
be uſed by theſe Txwo Powers, but what might calily have been ſet led 7here, 

much more to the Honour of Spain. And, if we come to Points of much 


more Importance; the Neutral Garriſons, which, by the Quadruple Alliance, 


were to DC 
every Thing Tn Mediators had propoſed for his Security, and that of the Duke 


of Parma, were all loſt to Span by this Proceeding: Whilſt the E LmMperor 
uns every Thing, and particularly the Guaranty of his own Succeſſion by Spain, 
which the Trperial Ambatladors had follicited in vain at the Congreſs. 

To ſee, therefore, Tawvo Powers, full of ſuch a Rancour avain(t one another 
as had reſiſted the Influence of a powerful Mediation for ſover al Years, now in 


Eagerneſs and Precipitation :—To find (upon comparing this new 7. reaty with 
former Pretenſions,) the Crown of Spain, at Cambray, ſo exceedingly uncaſy with 


readily ſubmitting to much ve: at Cumbray, not to be ſatisſied with the 
Emperor's F aith, even with the Guaranty of Britain and France together; at 


Guaranty preſent or to come What could be collected from ſuch an Appear- 
ance, even upon the firſt Reading, but that this Treaty of Peace now commu— 
nicated at London, was not the ſole Treaty made at Vienna; but that there muſt 
be a ſecret one {till behind, too unjuſtifiable to be yet revealed! Aud of this 
more Suſpicions followed thick upon one another, For, 
Soon after the Treaty of Proce w was ſigned at Vienna, which was 9 30, 
17 7255 Ripperda's Inſolences towards his Majeſty, and even Threatnings began 
and from that Time continued, till it was thought more politicꝶ to be more ſilent. 
Of theſe, the Advices from Vienna were now perpetually full. Such, for In- 
ſtance, as theſe that follow, were his common Diſcourſes. „ 
« If King George ſupports F rance, we know very well how to place the Pre- 
« ten:ter upon the Throne—Alberoni was a Great Man, but committed many Blun- 
« ders: One great one was, That he ſent the Spaniſh Fleet to Sicily, inſiend 77 
« Sending it 1% England, 10 dethrone the Kang ; which might eaſt ly then have been 
dl done: and this once done, the Way had been made plain for every Thing elſe. — 
„Ang George had beſt conſider how 10 come to Terms with us; for we have it in 
« our Power to puſb the Pretender's Interef?s with Efficacy.” And in all his Diſ- 
courſes of this ſort, he always took it for granted, that the Court of Vienna 
would never make the leaſt Heſitation to enter into all the Meaſures of Spain. 
His Converſations of this peculiar Malignancy towards his Britannick Ma- 
jeſty, were without Number, and without Meaſure. And ſo far was he from 
ſeeming to deſire, they might be kept ſecret, that one of his Speeches to his 


ſay what I fav, on Purpoſe that it may be fold. Nor did he {peak with much 
greater Reſpe& of his Majeſty's Allies. Particularly, upon the Mention of the 
Trecty of Hanover, between the Kings of Great-Britain, France, and Pruſſia, 


mate Treaiies, And I will add here that, about this fame Time, a very conſi- 
derable Man in the Court of Vienna, was not much behind Ripp:rda himſelf in 
his Regards towards his Ma jefly; when, in a Converſation, upon a Perſon's ex- 


vor. Il. 5 K d ng 


the great Bulwarks of the Succeſſiou of Don Carks to Tuſcany; and 


ſo ſhort a Space of Time running into one another's Embraces, with ſo much 
the good Terms it was ſure of obtaining by the Conor efs there; at Vienna, ſo 


Vienna, entirely depending upon the Faith of the ſame Emperor, without any 


Company was this: I know all that I. ſay, is told again. I am very glad of it. 1 


he ſald aloud, Yes, yes, We ſpall 1 theſe little Gentlemen ( Petits Me eſſeurs ) to 
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prefling his Doubt about his Britanuick Majeſty's undertaking to be Guarantee ot 
the Auſtrian Succeſſion, he anſwered with a great deal of Emotion, They let % 
ok to himſelf; for ve are 1 informed they begin to be weary of him ,, 
England. 
We may well think theſe and many more Inſults and 7 hreatnings, from per. 
ſons of ſuch Figure at that Time, ſufficient to create new Suſp/cions, as well 28 
to ſtrengthen. Thoſe already created. Such Uſage, and ſuch Freedom of Lau. 


and Reſolutions, not yet appearing to the World. 
4. Theſe Suſpicions were greatly confirmed by the Accounts from Vienna ot 
| Ripperda s Exprcfſions of another ſort, immediately after the ſigning the Tg, 

of Peace: Expreſſions, I mean, dropt ſometimes, as it were accidentally, upon 
' ſeveral very important Points. He did not ſcruple, in proper Places, and upon 


. guage, could not ariſe out of nothing; but muſt be the Eyect of ſome Agreemer ts 


proper Occaſions, to declare in Converſation, 7hat Spain was engaged 19 ſupport th, 


| Oftend Company; and when that led the Diſcourſe to Gibraltar, he ſaid, We nn 
Gibraltar 70 be impregnable; but by the Meaſures we have now taken here, us 
aſſure Ourſelves we ſhall oblige England zo give it up. At the ſame Time, he 
ſpake of the Marriage of Don Carlos wth the eldeft Archdutcheſs, as 4 Thing 
agreed upon; and added, he Prince of Aſturias, for whom this Match was frf 
deſigned, is conſumptive, and cannot live. And ſurely, ſuch Expreſſions muſt 
amount to the ftronge/? Suſpicions of a J. reaty, as yet Secret, of which theſe Thr 
important Points muſt make a Part. This is the legſt we can ſay of ſuch Dif. 


- Crna: which, though ſigned at Vienna on the Day after the Treaty of 


courſe, coming from a Principal Agent in this New Alliance; though at thi 
Time only in the way of accidental Converſation. 5 


5. Theſe Suſpicions grew ſtronger, upon the Appearance of the Treaty of 


Peace, yet, was not communicated to the Court of Great Britain by the Emperor's 


Order; nor any Notification to this Hour, made, of ſuch a Treaty, either le 


or /ince the Signing it. The King's Miniſter at Vienna procured a Copy of it, 


5 


as ſoon as it was printed there, and tranſmitted it to London. When this came 
to be read; and when it appeared in the plaineſt Light, that, by the Express 


Words of it, ſuch Alterations were made in the Commerce of Europe, as mult 
begin in the Ruine of our Eaſt and Mgſt-India Trade, and end in that of all the 

other valuable Branches of our Commerce : What could the Court of Great 
Britain conclude from ſuch a Treaty, but that even This, bad as it 1s, is not all; 
that there muſt be ſomething yet unknown to put in the Balance, on the Side 
of Spain, for all theſe unparalleled Advantages given, againſt the expreſs Words 


of former Treaties, to the Emperor and his Swhjefts; and that They, who were 


capable of entring into ſuch Articles as theſe, which now appeared, could not 
| hope to ſucceed in them, without other Articles, and another Treaty, ſtill kept in 
Darkneſs, till the proper Time of producing it ſhould come ? 


6. About the End of July, or the Beginning of Auguſt, the D— of Iſh=—1 


arrived at Vienna. The Court of London was not ignorant of his real Errand: 
nor of the Sum of Money he received, in his Journey, towards his Expences 
from the Pretender's Friends. And though he diſguiſed his Deſign a little, 
when he firſt appeared at Vienna; and pretended to his Majeſty's F riends there, 
that his View was only to travel for a few Years, till the Memory of his Extra- 
vagancies at home might be a little effaced, and his private Aﬀairs in better or- 
der: yet, he quickly ated another Part in all his Converſation and Conduct. 
He 1oon grew intimate with Ripperda, with whom he had frequent Conterences, 


and from whom he was known to receive Money, 


He v Was admitted to the oy I 
ver.. ail 
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i 
verſation of the principal Perſons of the Court of Vienna. And during his 


whole Stay, both He and Graham, the Pretender's Agent at Jenna, had a very 
particular Intimacy with the Ryfian Mrnifter at that Court. At tirſt the Project 
was, that He was to return to England, and do great Exploits there, But when 
he himſelf began not to think Eng/and a very ſafe Place for one who had laid 
himſelf ſo open; the Detign of his Return thither was laid aſide: and another 
Plan was then concerted, of ſending him to Rome to the Pretender, and from 
thence to Spain. And before he parted from Vienna, his intimate and Fellow- 
labourer Graham, had long Conferences with a Perſon of great Importance at 
that Court: as he had afterwards ſeveral others. This Conduct of IU at 
Vienna, and of fo many conſiderable Perſons whilſt he was there, ſtill increaſed 
the Opinion, that the new Alliance could not be ſo innocent a Thing as the 
1 Treaty of Peace. 


at length quite changed. At the End of June 1725, the Court of Spain openly 
ed the Acceptance of the [Emperor's Mediation for the Reſtitution of G- 
 raltar; but at the ſame Time made the uſual Profeſſions of Friendſhip for the 
King of Great Britain, and hoped that this Acceptance of that Medialion, would 
not offend him. Nor did this Court make any Scruple frankly now to own that 


certed between the Emperor and Spain. In Conſequence of this, about the Middle 
Letter to his Britannick Majeſty's Miniſter at Madrid; the Concluſion of which 


« of Great Britain with Spain, depended upon his Majeſty's reſtoring Gibraliar 
„ forthwith.” And the Language of this Court, from this Time, was of an 


« call bis Parliament, and propoſe the Reſtitution immediately.” This Alteration 
in the Language of the Court of Madrid; this demanding Gibraltar in ſo per- 
emptory a Manner, which Britain poſſeſſes by Treaties ſigned by this King of 
Hain himſelf, gave another juſt Ground of Suſpicion of a Secret Ofenſ we Treaty, 
of a very pernicious Nature. 


as before his coming thither, no Satisfaction was ever given at Madrid, upon 


Profits, and Truſts, were heaped upon him, in a Degree hardly ever known. 
And it was but reaſonable to conclude from hence, That, as the Court of 
"WY had verified one Part of his Publick Diſcourſes at Vienna, by demanding 


the King of Great Britain, was a fort of Declaration, in Effect, that his whole 


at Madrid; but perfectly agrecable to the main Deſi jan, and Tendency of the 
new —— begun, conducted, and finiſhed by this very Man at Vienna. And 
indeed, daring as Ripperda was, yet, it is hardly conceivable that he would have 
dared to have treated his Britanmich Majeſly, in that infolent Manner: had he 


not known it to be ag recable to the Tenor of the N o Alliance; and been well 
allured he ſhould be ſu pported in it. 


The ſmooth Language at Madrid was by this Time gradually abated, and 


the Afair of Gibraltar had been from the Beginning a principal Point, con- | 
of July following, M. Grimaldo, by order of his Cetholick Majeſty, wrote a 
was very Peremptory : * That the Continuance of the Alliance and Commerce 


infulting Strain, with Regard even to the King himſelf, who was then at Hanover; 
and in Words, not very civil, to this Effect, Let him make Haſte home, and 


8. What confirmed all theſe Saloon, very much, was, the Reception of 
Ripperaa at Madrid; of the Man who had been the Maker of the Vienna Trea- 
ties, and who had uſed his Majeſty in ſo inſolent and outragious a Manner. For, 


Complaint made of theſe Aﬀronts and Threatnings : ſo, after it, all Honours, 


Gibraltar; ſo the aggrandizing and honouring him in o extravagant a Manner, 
without ſo much as the leaſt Diſavowal of his Behaviour, at Vienna, towards 


Conduct, of which this was ſo remarkable a Part, was not only not diſpleaſing 


Theſe. 


— 
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Theſe were all Suſpicions, or ſomething ſtronger than S»ſprcions, built Upon 
Appearances that could have no Faterpretation put upon them; and could have 0 
Meaning, nor Confiftency in them; unleſs upon the Suppoſirron of another Treaty 
between the Emper or and Spain, belides that made publick to the World. But 
we can ſtill carry this Matter from Suſpicion to Certainty; For, 

9. As there are Times and Seaſons, when the Diſcovery of Secrets may be 
thought to be of ſuch ſingular Uſe, as to countervail all the Inconveniencies gr 
doing it: ſo it happened in this Caſe, Ripperda, now His Catholick M. 27777 

Prime Miniſter at Madrid, thought it of the higheſt Importance to ule all Means 

to prevent the Acceſſion of the Dutch to the Treaty of Hanover. And when he 
ſaw that other Methods failed of this Effect upon the Dutch Ambaſſador there; 
he had recourſe to thoſe which he thought would terrify the Hates, in thei 155 
preſent Situation, from all Thoughts of doing it. At the Beginning therefote 
of February, 1725, with the utmoſt Seriouſneſs and Poſitiveneſs, he aſſured bot) 
the Briiiſb and Dutch Miniſter at that Court, that there was a ſecret offenſive Tea 
between Spain and the Emperor, in which They had obliged themſelves mu- 
tually to ſupport one another in their ſeveral Demands: And of this Treaty he 

told them 7hree particular Articles. 1. That the Emperor was to aſſiſt Pain, 
in the obtaining Gibraltar. II. That Hain was to ſupport the Emperor in hi; 
new F/abliſhment of the Offend Company. III. And the Third was an Article, tg 
ſetle the Quotas of Money on one Side, and Soldiers on the other, for the Purpoſes 

of this fecret Treaty. This was to influence the Duzch to judge that it would be 
in vain to endeavour to alter or unſetle that Oftend Trade, which was ſo reſolved 

upon, and ſo guarded. 

N. de Ripperda might have added another ſecret Engagement, into which the 
Courts of Vienna and Madrid had entered; viz. to undertake the placing the 
Pretender on the Throne of Great Britain, and to begin with that Enterprize, 
before they proceeded to the Execution of their further Projects for involving al 
Fu oe in War and Confuſion. Of this Engagement the Court of Great Br: tain 
_ received ſuch certain Intelligence from ſeveral Quarters ; that it is no more to be 
doubted, than Theſe Particulars of the ſecret oſfenſixe Ang avowed and de- 

clared by M. de Ripperda. 

AM. de Ripperda's profeſſed Diſcovery of a ſceret Treaty, was ſoon farther con- 
firmed by what followed. An Account of this frank and open Ditcovery was 
immediately ſent to the Court of Great Britain. And, at the opening of the lat. | 
Seſſion of Parliament, A Noble Perſon in an high Station, agreeably to that Re- 

gard he owed to his Country, and to the Satisfaction due to that Auguſt Aſemb,), 
of which He was a Member, publickly declared it, in the Houle of Lords, as at 
undoubted Truth, and what Ripperda had owned, That there was a ſecret Off 1 
f de Alliance betw cen the Emperor and Spain, which contained Articles in it 
: deſtructive of the Rights of Britain, both with Regard to its Pęſſeſians and its 
Commerce abroad. This poſitive and undiſguiſed Declaration in Parliament, made 
a great Noiſe without Doors. And, upon the Signification of this, to the Court 
of Vienna, Ihe Imperial Reſident here was ordered to give Satisfaction to the 
Britiſb Court, upon this Subject, Accordingly, he came to ſome of His Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters, and read out of a Paper the Words which he ſaid were th 
Contents of the Article which His Maſter had entered into, relating to G1braliar: 
The which implied, that his Maſter had engaged to uſe His good Offices for the 
Reſtitution of G/breltar. And this was ordered to be produced, as a full and 
ſatisfactory Proof that there was no ſuch Thing as a ſecret Offenſive Allance 


between the two New Allies. One would think indeed, that no ſuch . Lf 
could 
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Engagements entered into at Viewa, would not hinder this. 
| thing that was urged, move that Court, either to 9 wn this fect 2 Treaty ; 3 or at all 


coulè 


SU 
1 abſolutely neceſſary to the Vindication of the Court of Vienna, that the 


7 npertal Reſident here, ſhould have been ordered to have thewn likewiſe what fol- 
lowed immediately this Article; and indeed the Treaty itſelf, of which it was a 
part: And as neither of theſe was ordered or ſuffered to be done; the Whole of 
this taken together, will prove the Truth of that very Imputation, which the 
Court of Vienna deſigned by this Step to vindicate ittelf from, as from ſomething 
unjuſtiſiable and diſhonourable. 9 

If from Vienna, we go back once again to Madrid, we ſhall find Qill more 
Fridences of a ſecret Treaty. For juſt about the fame time that Nerd ipake 
1) openly to the two Amva oſador 5, the King of Hain himſelf wrote a Letter to the 
Hates General for the fame Purpoſe of keeping them from acceding to the "Treaty 
of Hunter: which was read in the AJembly of the Sales of Holl. nd, Lebruary 8, 
N. §. 171 In z7his He acquaints Them, That “ He ſtands obliged to afſiſt Bie 


oy imperial Majeſty, in cafe of a War, or Infult—which He will verforms=maks 
e ing it a common Cauſe— holding for Enemies Thoſe who ſhall be Enemies 


« of his Imperial Majeſty.” All which, as denounced to the States, who had no 


uneaſineſs with the Emperor, but on account of the Offend Company, muſt regard 


only That; and can have no Meaning but this, that, if the Duch ſhould A. 
merely in their own Defenſe, and in "fupport of their own Rights, againſt that 
Company; His Catholic Majeſty had entered into an Engagement to aſſiſt the 
Emperor and ſupport the Offend Company by Force, if ncedful: as it was ex— 
p! lained b y that King's Miniſter himſelf at the Hague, in a Declaration made by 
Him, „That His Catholick Majeſty would look upon whatever ſhould be un- 
« dertaken againſt the Offend Company, as done againſt himſelf.” This is an 


open owning of a Treaty, beſides That already Pablieb: and of an Engagement 


in it to ſupport the Oftend Company by Force. 
8 procecd; When about two Months after the ſirſt Declaration made by 


Nip perda, it was repreſented at Madrid how much the Court of Great Britain 


was ſurprized at this open Diſcovery, made to the Tivo Ambaſſadors, of a ſecret 
Offenſive Treaty: No other Reply could be obtained, but, in general Words, 
That the Court of Spain {till deſired the Friendſhip of Great Britain; and that the 
Nor could any 


to deny it. Very ſoon after this, the two Ambaſſadors thought it proper to have 


a Conference with Rrpperda ; in which He began a little to ſhuffle, and to in- 


el pret away what He had ſaid of an Ofenfoe Treaty, by endeavouring to per- 
ſuade Them, That it was little more than a Defenſive One. But being preſſed by 


Holb, who agreed in what He had before told them; and required peremptorily 


to anſwer, whether he had not declared to Them expreſly that there was a ſecret 


Offenſive Alliance between the E mperor and Spain, He anſwered, That he had 


icld them ſo; and added, that all he had told them was true. And how indeed 


could he poſtibly deny it, ſince there was not a Foreigner of any Diſtinction at 


Modrid, who had not heard him, without Reſerve, declare the ſame about this 


feeret Cfenſroe Alliance? And whom can we believe in ſuch a Caſe; if not a 


Prime Minitter ſo often affirming a matter of Fact to ſo many; whilſt neither 
the King his Mafter, nor any of His other Mnijlers at that time denicd it; or at 
all lad as if they had any Thoughts then of denying it? 

Aud once more, when an Application was made at Madrid, from the Britiſh 
Court, with Relation particularly to the Part Which Hhaiin appeared now to take 
in the Affair ofthe O tend Traude; at firſt nothing was avowed, but an Obligation 


do ue CGH ces r accommodating that xifrir: But, when a Propoſal was 


Yor. III. 635 offered, 
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| poſſibly have been intended by this Procceding, or expected from it. For. 
on this Occaſion, it might have been naturally and juſtly expected, ASA 
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offered, which the Court of Spain acknowledged to be a very reaſonable one; ang 
when upon this it was urged, That, ſince This Propoſal was thought a reaſoat} 
One; if the Imperial Court ſhould refuſe to liſten to it; This would be a 2 
Reaſon why Spain ſhould not ſupport the Emperor any farther | in what Spazy itt ſelk 
judged to be unreaſonable; It was anſwered, „This could not be allowed: For 
« S5ain muſt ſtand by its Engagements with the Emperor.“ This was a Plain 
Acknowledgment of farther Engagements, and of another Sort, than thoſe of , 


Friendly Accommodation; and, by juſt Conſequence, of a ſecret Offenſive Treats, 
For ſuch Engagements muſt be entered into by Treaty; and this Treaty 5 


be diſtinct from That already Publiſhed, which does not contain them; and 
muſt be an Ofen/fve Treaty, becauſe it is in ſupport of an Invaſion made 2 5 


the Rights of others; and in oppoſition to Thoſe who act only in defenſe gf 
thoſe Rights founded upon the moſt ſolemn Treatics, 


After all this, it is too late for the Court of Spain to. fink the Credit of this 


- Diſcovers yy made by Ripperda to the two Ambafladors; or to think of deſtroy. 


ing the Credibility of what this Court itſelf has given Teſtimony to. Al 
the Circumſtances of this Aſſair, as I have related them, make it too plain to 


Le now evaded: And all who know any thing of Public? Afairs, will lool. 
upon what I have now produced, as a poſitive and convincing e of w hat 
before was only a ſtrong Suſpicion. 


This therefore, we are too ſure of; That the now pudlick Treaty of Peace, 


made at V; /enna, was itſelf entered into without the leaſt Provocation from the 
Mediators; in contradiction to an Expreſs Article of the Quadruple Alliance, 


appointing this Mediation alone for the adjuſting remaining Differences; covered 


all the time at Madrid with the ſmootheſt Language, and the pretended earnett 
Deſire of proceeding ſtill at Cambray ; ; and made up of Articles ſo dithonour- 
able to Spain, that nothing can account for them, but the Suppyition of another, 


and this an Qfenjre we Treaty, yet private: That this is not only Suþpg/ition up- 
on Cynjecture; but is proved to Us, by Arguments too ſtrong to be denied; 


the repeated Affirmation of Him who was made Prime Minifer of Spain after 
he had made this Treaty; the Acknowledgments in Effect of the Two Couits 


themſelves of Vienna and Madrid, with regard to Gibraltar, and the Ofen 


'\Traae ;-- and the Order from Vienna for producing at London an Article of a 
Treaty, in ſuch Words and in ſuch a manner, as makes it impoſſible to doubt 
of the Reality of it. | 


We will now ſee what Light we can get into the Nature of This ſo certain 


 Ofen ſeve Alliance; and the other Treaties between the Emperor and Spam: and 
in what manner Ve Ourſelves are likely to be affected by Them; with regard 
to, the great and only Security of all Our other good things, the preſent 7. » 
teftant Royal Family; with regard to the Poſſeſſions of Great Britain in Spain; 


wh regard to the ſetled Rights and Privileges of the Nation in Trad: al 


| Comme Ce; and indeed, 1n conſequence of theſe, with regard to our being, 
or not being, at all, a Nation worth exiſting. If after this, we extend our 


View cakes.” We ſhall ſee what is lik ely to be the Fate of Europe ; and 
what will become of the Balance of Power, if the main Deſign: projected 


in this late Alliance at Vienna, ſhould be permitted to take effect, This Fn- 
quiry is the only way to our making a true Judgement of the Seps taken 


by Gian, and the Powers in Alliance with it. And when we have Cone 
this, — Let them that are Blind, be Blind Aid. = 

I. The 7 Enquiry which will offer itſelf, upon this occaſion, to the Mind 
of every True Briton, will ariſe from the Intereſt We all have, in the preler- 
vation of our preſent. an E ACN ; and our concern to find out nov 
This is already, ar . Probably be, aflccled by this New Alliance. 
| I know 


went for Rome, directly to the Pan jb Miniſter reſiding there. 
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1 know very well how eaſy and how common it is, to laugh at the Name 
of the Pretender, whenever it is mentioned upon ſuch Occaſions; as a Politi- 
cal Bugbear, or Scare-crow 3 a mere Word of Alarm; or a Puppet to be played 
by Hal teſmen at their Pleature, and whenever their Degus require it. But it would 
be very untortunate for Great Britain, and end in the total Ruine of Us and 
our Poſierityv; if Thoſe who are at the Helm, ſhould ſufier themſely es, at. the 
Pleaſure of ſuch as wiſh them no good, to be laughed out of that Care and 
Wakefulnels W hich their King and their Country require of them. There is 
not a Day, nor an Hour, in which the neceſſity of Attention to this great 
Point, does not appear : Nor is there, I fear, any C is of Aftairs in Europe 
potſibie, at this time, without Th!s bearing a great part in it. And derer 
when a Breach with a Proteſtant King of Great Br lain, who loves his Subjects 
too honeſtly to give up their greateſt Senne to the Demands of any Power 
upon Earth, is thought. convenient and uſeful ; no one can help concluding, 
from the Known Priciples of the Courts of Vienna and Madrid, that the Mo- 
ment They reſolved upon entering into an Alliance ſo inſurious to his Bα 
nick Majeſty, and to deſtructive to the Intereſts of Britain: the fame Moment 
another Reſolution mult allo be taken: the Reſolution of giving His MY 
all the uneaſineſs they could, even in his higheſt Rights; and cither forcing; 


Him by this means to Their Terms; or preparing the way for a Ring of Bri: 


„% after their own Hearts, from whom they may expect all Submitlion and 
Compliance. But this is only a probable Argument. 


Let us come now to 
FaTs. 1 


have already ment: joned E Preliminaries; tlie Journey = Ilh-——1 to Vien= 


na, and his Conduct and Intrigues and Encouragements there; as well as Ripperda's 
threatuins King. George with. the Pretender, before he left Vienna. 


But after- 


wards the Appearances of a ſetled De en againſt IIis Majeſty and His Royal Fa- 


wir, ſoon began to thicken apace; and the Intelligences about it to be very poli- 
tive, from all the Friends of Gr eat Britain, at almoſt ever y Court of If, zurope. | 

In the %% Place, according to what had been before concerted at Viewa, 

the D= of Wh——1, with "Letters Recommendatory from young Ripperda, 

By this Miniſter, 
he was introduced to the Pretender. In the e s Houle, he was kept 
cloie {hut up for Six Days; to hide, if poſtible, his being there : and, after very 
cloſe Conference, was poſted away to Madrid, where old Ripperda, his rent 
and intimate Friend, was now in high Credit and Honour. 

Thither he came with Credentials trom the Pretender; and, as a oublick Mark 
of Confidence in him, adorned with a Garter, and a new Title; and was very 
kindly entertained at Mad/:d, with theſe open Diſtinctions of Treaſon and Per- 
jury upon him. And though it was often ſaid, and promiſed and ſworn. to, 
by Ripperda, that this New. Agent ſhould be ſent away in wenty four Tours 
ie; and as ſtrongly ſworn to, that he never admitted him, nor ever would, 
into his Company; yet he {till remained at Madrid without any Mark of diſ- 
pleaſure; and was known to be frequently with Ripperda himſelf in cloſe Con- 


ference. His intimacy with Count Koningſec, the Imperial Miniſter at Madrid, 
and the freedom of his Viſits to him, were very remarkable, at a time when he 


prof Hled himſelf to come into Spain on no other Errand but the Pretender's 


Service 3 and this, without reſerve to the Finslifh themiclves at Madrid, who 
were in the Friendſhip, and even in the Service, of the Crown of Britain. This 
made it certain, that the buſineſs of theſe frequent Meetings with Perſons of 
Character, both in the Shan fo and Haden zal Service, could be no other, than that 


which 
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which brought him to Madrid. At the ſame time the late Duke of Orman 
was admitted to frequent Audiences at Court: in which no one could think this. 
the Intereſts of his Maſter were forgot. On the contrary, Now it was that 
ſeveral Projects for the Execution of what was the ſole End of „„ 
Journey to Madrid, were laid before the Court of Spain, to be weighed and con. 
ſidered in their ſeveral Probabilities. 
What can the greateſt Well-wiſher to this New Alliance ay, in Apology 
for this Conduct of the Court of Spam; as well theſe Audiences given now to th. 
late Duke of Ormond, as the Reception the D= of V n was favoured with, 
at a time when he came directly eommiſſioned by the Pretender; and neye: 
attempted to hide the full intent of his Journey? What can any one ſa, who 
will but read the ſixth Article of the Peace of Utrecht; in which the Catholic} 
King doth Promiſe, as well in his own Name, as in that of bis Heirs and Succeſſor;, 
that they will not at any time diſturb or mol gſt the Queen, her Heirs and Succeſ,»; 
. the Proteſtant Line, being in Poſſeſſion of the Crown of Great Britain d, jþ; 
Dominions Subject thereunto ; neither will the aforeſaid Catholick King, or any if 
his Succeſſors, give at any time any Aid, Succour, Favour or Counſel, directiy r 
indirettly, io any Perſon or Perſons, who on any Cauſe or Pretence ſhould hereaſic 
endeavour io oppoſe the ſaid Succeſſion by open War, or by any Conſprracies againſt 
ſuch Prince or Princes, poſeſſmg the Throne of Great Britain, by virtue of the Ali, 
| of Parliament made there? And, fince his preſent Majgſiy came to the Throne, 
in Art 5. of the Quadruple Alliance (to which Quadruple Alliance the preſent 
King of Spain acceded, before the opening of the Congreſs at Cambray) His Ca- 
5 tbolick Majeſty (as the Emperor had done before) binds himſelf, his Heirs and 
| Succeſſors, to maintain and guaranty the Succeſſion in the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
as eftabliſhed in the Houſe of his Britannick Majefly now reigning; as likewiſe t 
' defend all the Dominions and Provinces Falſelſed by his Majefly; and not to give 
and grant any Protection or Refuge, to the Pretender (there deſcribed) or his Deſcen- 
dents, nor any Succour, Counſel, or Aſiſtance whatſoever, directly or indirefly. And 
t obſerve the ſame [i. e. not to give Reception, Succour, &c.] with regard 1 this 
who may be Ordered or Commiſſioned by the ſaid Perſon [He Pretender] to dlſturb the 
Government of bis Britannick Majeſty, or the J ranquillity of his Kingdoms, &c. Let 
but the late and preſent Conduct of the Court of Spain be compared with thei 
expreſs Stipulations : and every Reader may be left to make his own Inference; | 
from ſuch a Compariſon. To return, 
The Evil I was ſpeaking of, was not to reſt in Words and Schemes : nor 
were the Projects I have mentioned, only propoſed in Theory. Preparations 
were actually made in Spain, to put the determined Purpoſe in Execution: Of 
which Preparations I will enumerate certain Particulars that could not be con- 
; cealed. | 
- I Februrry 1725, a Reſolution was taken to ſend a Body of Troops conſiſting 
- of 12000 Men, to the Coaſts of Galicia and B. ſcay. There were at that Time 
at Cadiz ſeveral Spaniſh Ships that were plainly deſigned for an Imbarkation: 
Two of them were of 70 Guns, one of 04, one of 56, one of 26, and one of 
24; and all victualled for a Hundred Days. And at Cadis, it now was, that 
4800 Arms were known to have been bought, and deſtined to the Prete naer 's... 
Service. His Majefty's Miniſter at Madrid did indeed, upon the Diſcovery mace | 
to Him of the Place where they lay in Pawn for a certain Sum, take effectual 
Care, by firſt laying down that Sum, and afterwards paying their whole Price, 
to keep them out of the Hands of the firſt Purchaſers, who earneſtly ſollicited 


to have them, and frequently offered the Money which had been lent on them. 
For 
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For he knew from undoubted Intelligence, the Purpoſe They were intended for. 
Beſides theſe Ship a Cadix; 
Men of War, one of 64 Guns, and the other two of about 40 Guns cach, 
equipped ſome time before from Eee //OUT Ty. which came to Cadiz in the Be- 
ginning of Minen 1725, to Carry on the Pretence of Merchandize; but in 
December went from thence to St. Andero, and lay there the three following 
Months. : | . : 

Ax to theſe three Ships, the Court of Grea! Þritam, ſome time atter they ſailed 
om Peſerſtourg. made a full Diſcovery, by Letters from the Pretenders Agent 
there, and others concerned in this Trantaction, which fell into their Hands : 
that they had been fitted out at the Expence of the Pretender”s In riends, vith the 
Privity of the Court of Peterſbourg, and ſent to Malu to be employed in an Ex- 
\cdition for the Pretender's Service; and that ive more bad been contracted for, 
AT were deſigned to follow. And accordingly, at the Time of their pafling 
the Hund, ſo very particular a Joy was expreſicd at Stoc Halm by a certain Party 
there, that it could not but be remarked by the Friends of Gree? Britain at that 


place. And in their Paſſage, when they lay in the North of $co/J11d, and 


Afterwards were driven by Streſs of Weather into Heu; his Majeſty's Officers 


belonging tO the Cuſtoms, who, according to their Duty went on Beard, found 


all the Symptoms of Enmity to his Majeſty; all poihible Tokens of a warlike De- 


fon; and all the Fears of a Diſcovery that could ſhew them/elves, And after 
theſe Ships were ſafe in Hain, it was given out by one of the Greateſt Mon in 


the Court of Ruſſia, and written by another Great Man, trom his Mouth, to 


Hoc bolm, in order to influence the Swedes, That the Alliance of Britain and 
« France would be of the leis Moment; ſince the Imperial Court, and the Preten- 


« gers Meaſures in Spain would now find tho! two Powers full Employment.” 


And it was likewiſe after the ſafe arrival of theſe Ruſſian Ships at St. Andero, 
and during their ſtay there, that the Motions and Projects of the Pretender”s 
Friends grew more aud more Vigorous in Hain. Not only the late Duke of Ormond 


admitted to frequent Audiences at this Juncture, but one Connoch, the Pretenders 


conſtant Miniſter at Madrid, hardly ever out of Ripperda's Houſe ; and one 
Pumpbilly, lately come from England, offering Money to all the Brohen Officers 
He could meet with at Madrid; (as ſeveral of them freely affirmed, and parti- 
cularly a Swiſs Proteſtant, One of thoſe to whom the Offer was made) and this 
profeſſedly upon a Deſign then on foot in favour of the Pretender. 
From the Mention of theſe particular Preparations, I paſs on to ſhew what 


Uſe was intended to be made of the whole. So early as February 1722. 12000 


Men (as has been ſaid above) were deſigned to be ſent to the Coaſts of Galicia 


and Biſcay, the firſt Project of the Court of Madrid being to make an Attempt 


* | 
on his Majeſty's Dominions from thoſe Parts. But as ſuch a Body of Troops 
could not at that Juncture march thither, without giving an Alarm; the Pre- 


tence for it, made uſe of by the Court of Spain, was, that they had certain In- 


tcihgence of a Reſolution taken by the Court of Great Britain to land a 
Number of Troops in that Part of the Country ; who were to burn and deſtroy 
all before them, and even the Shipping in all the Harbours. Under the Cover 
of this pretended Intelligence, which no one in England could poſſibly give, 
and which no one at Madrid could really belicve, the March of theſe Forces 
das ordered. But his Majeſty's Miniſter at Madrid repreſenting to the Duke 
0: Rif herd (who was then Prime Miniſter, and in the higheſt Degree of 'Truit 


and Confidence with the King his Maſter,) that ſuch Intelligence could have no 


: 0undation, and even that ſuch a Deſign from England was impoſſible; Rip- 
Vor. III — 


1 M | perda | 
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there were likewiſe then in Spain, three Ruſſian 


of that Court, againſt ſuch Facts; when it is remembered, That this whole 


_: 
3 
$5 
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perda promiſed the March of thoſe Troops ſhould be forborn, till a Declaration 
from the Britiſhß Court, to the Purpoſe of what Mr. Stanhope had ſaid, could % 
obtained. But the true Reaſon of delaying this March, was, that ſome of the 
Pretender's Friends had repreſented to the Court of Spam, that the lending or 
12000 Men to Galicia and Biſcay, without any Colour of Neceſſity for them, in 
a Country where there never uſed to be above two or three Battallions, wou! 
give ſuch an Alarm to England as would inevitably put us upon our Guard ; a 
therefore it would be more eligible to order that Body of Troops to Navarre, , 
a very natural Pretext of ſecuring that Frontier againſt France ; but when there, 
they would be fo near Guipuſcoa, that they might be ready to imbark, on very 
| thort Notice, in Tranſports to be provided at a Port of that Province ; and j: 
convoyed from thence by a number of Men of War, of which thoſe three M. 
covite Ships were to be Part. They propoſed at the fame time, that ſome fen 
Ships ſhould be ſent with Arms from Cadiz directly to Scotland; - and a Body of 6005 
Men kept ready by the Emperor at Offend. 
Hut the Court of Hain, being ſoon after perfectly informed, that ſuch vigo. 
rous Reſolutions were taken, and ſuch Preparations and Diſpoſitions made. by 
Great Britain, that it was in vain for them to hope for any Succeſs at that Time 
from ſuch an Attempt; they ſuſpended for the preſent the putting this Deſign 
into Execution; the rather, finding themſelves obliged to ſend Part of thei: 
Ships from Cadiz and St. EAndero to + ths We . Indies: And the Muſcovite Ships re- 
turned home, 
Thus in fact ſtood th Caſe, i in favour of hs Pretender, at the Court of Mad id, 
before the Vigorous Meaſures of Great Britain altered it. And, who that con- 
fiders the whole of this, will be moved by any the ſtrongeſt Verbal Aſeverations 


Scene of the New Alliance, which is acknowledged to be framed againſt our 
Trade, and our Right to Gibraltar, was begun and carried on to perfection, under 
the Colour of the Higheſt Regards to his Majeſty ; and accompanied all along with 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt pathetick Aſſurances of Friendſhip ? | | 
_ _ Eſpecially, if we add here, what ought to alarm the Britiſh Court, od was 
füllte ent itſelf to juſtify All their Farlief Precautions and Preparations; vis, That 
ſoon after the publiſhing the Yienna-treaties of Peace and Commerce, They had 
_ poſitive Intelligence; and Intelligence from more than one Perſon ; and fuch a 
could be entirely depended on; That one Expreſs Article of this Alliance between 
the Emperor and Spain contained an Obligation in Favorr of the Pretender; and 
Aa Stipulation to make the Attempt for Him in England, before opening tlic 
War in any other Parts. And by as undoubted Intelligence it was added, That 
the Pretender, in return, had ſince obliged himſelf to reſtore Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon to the Crown of Spam to be Guarantee of the Emperor's Offend trad:; 
and lay open the Commerce, in our Plantations abroad, to Their Ships, with tlic 
| fame Privileges as the Eng/ifh themſelves enjoy. And for this Article, entered 
into by the Emperor with the King of Spain, for the Service of the Pretender, 
there is as Certain Evidence, as of the Being of a Secret Treaty; of which I can 
not think it poſſible to doubt, after what has been, and will be, fad upon the 
Articles of Gibraltar, and the Oftenad-trade. | 
This brings our Thoughts to the Court of Vienna: For This Artic! touches 
the Imperial Court, equally with That of Spain; and proves the Pretender's Cauſc, 
to be the Concern of the Former, as truly as of the Latter; and to be mace #0 
by an expreſs Stipulation in a Treaty. And this alone is Evidence enough of the 


Worſt Drpofition towards a * and a Nation, which have not deleryed fi a 
Jetumn 


—Xp 3 
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R turn tom Vienna. For, This ſingle Point being certain; it will be of /mall 
Ke | 4 6 N . | 3 - RY” 
Importance, to alledge the Conduct of this Court in not giving ſuch publick 
mport: k 3 N 
Tokens of this Diſpoſition, iin Fad; as the Other has done: which will only 
how a Cautious Prudence in the Haeculſon, but not at all any Innocence, or Je- 
rance, of ſuch Deus. The Ar!icle alone demonſtrates the Deen: and that 
Ne 7 
is ſufficient. : Z „ : 
But indeed, if, after this, We conſider the moſt prolick Parts of the late 
Co duct of the Imperial Court towards this Nation; we cannot conclude lets 
ondus Fen 3 . l 
than This, That there is little Deſire or Thought here, of keeping any Terms 
with us, in any reſpect: I mean, that part of Conduct, which regards our Trad:, 


bot only by conlequence, but directly and immediately. At Offend, and in 


tue Netwerlands, the preſent and future Fatal Zfz#s of the New Eſtabliſhment 
ure too vitible 3 at the ſame Offend, which was conquered and preſerved by 9 
Arms and thoſe of the Dutch. In Sicily, reſcued from the Spaniard by our {#/ze, 
\: well as ſecured to the Emperor, by the good Offices of our King in the Treaty 
of Tondon; In the fame Sicily, the Kindneſs was ſoon returned by a prohibition of 
Hour Moollen Manufactures; and this prohibition not yet removed, but only 
pended for a while, upon the ſtrongeſt Repreſentations and the plaineſt Evidence, 


that this Proceeding was againſt the Faith of Treaties, which made the B, 
Privileges there, exactly the ſame, as in all other Dominos of Spain, to which 
it once belonged : Thoſe fame Treaties, under which the Duke of Savoy, at the 

Peace of Utrecht, took poſſeſſion of this Kingdom of Sicily; and under which the 
TT preſent Eiern took it after him. And lately, in the Auſtrian Dominions in 
Germany, preſerved from Ruine by ½e Arms and Money of Us and our Allies, 


molt Species of our Manufactures are prohibited. So that in every Inch of 


Ground His Imperial Majeſty is poſſeſſed of; even in thoſe Countries gained by 


our Aſſiſtance, and where He is as cloſely bound by particular Treatics as the 
moſt ſolemn and repeated Engagements can bind him; In all, He has aQed the 
lame part towards Us, in one of our tendereſt Concerns, And if the Imperial 


Curt be reſolved to go on in theſe Paths; This alone muſt determine them to 
_ elpouſe the Pretender*s Intereſt : as They are fully aſſured of His preſent Majeſty's 


firm Reſolution never tamely to give up the Rights and Privileges of this Nation, 


in ſo eſſential a Point as that of Trade. „ „ hs | 
But I have done: and I am ſure, have ſaid enough upon this %% Point, to 
put it beyond all Doubt, that this New Alliance at Vienna contains in it, and 


will certainly bring after it, 1f not vigorouſly oppoſed, the moſt unſpeakable 


Evil to Great Britain; by engaging, and attempting, to ſubvert our preſent happy | 


II. I will now ſay a Word or two about the Poſſeſſions of Great Briain 


within the Span; Dominions; and how They muſt be affected by this new 
Alliance. Theſe are Gibraltar, and Port-Mahon ; won by our Arms in lawful 


War; aſcertained to us as our Property by all the Parties concerned in that War; 
and ſecured to us by all the Solemnity of Alliances, and Treaties, and particu- 
larly by this preſent King of Spain himſelf, in two expreſs Articles of the Treaty 
of Peace ſigned at Utrecht, 1713. For, of the great Importance cſpecially of 


One of them (I mean Gibraltar I would not be thought to ſpeak as any the 


leaſt Motive to a juſt and brave People to value and preſerve it, were not the Poſ- 
cition of it founded upon the ſtricteſt Right and the moſt undeniable Maxims of 
Political and National Juſtice. But when that Importance, to which Spain gives 


teſtimony by the Eagerneſs diſcovered to wreſt it out of our Hands, is added to 
the RH, of Poſſeſſion : No one amongſt us, who is a true Lover of his Country, 


gan 
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can be eaſy under the Proſpect of an Alliance, which opened itſelf to 6% 1 
Britain, with the Civil Compliment from SHain of demanding Gibraltar imme. 
diately, as the Condition of the Continuance of a Friendſhip, which cannot be. 
violated without the Breach of all Faith and Truſt in Treaties ; and with the 
Emperor's Obligation, to uſe His kind Help to bring Britain to a Compliance 
with that Demand. I have already ſpoke of this Demand, and this Oœig ae, 5 
certain Evidences of a ſecret Qenſive Alliance between the Emperor and Spain, 7 ö 


now ſpeak of this mutual Engagement between theſe two Powers, for the Re. 


_ covery of Gibraltar, as one of the unjuſt and pernicious Conditions of their yew 


Alliance. And, after I have before ſo plainly proved, That this Engagement 
makes one main part of it; not only from Ripperda's repeated Affirmation both 
at Vienna and at Madrid; but from the peremptory Language uſed at A4 


upon this Head; and this Teſtimony given at London, by order of the Imperia 


Court, in a very remarkable manner. After the Proof of this Fact, I need lay 


no more than that, if the Deſigns of this Alliance be not vigorouſly oppoſed and 


effectually broke, the firſt unwelcome Evil to Great Britain muſt be, To ſce 3 
place of the utmoſt Importance to us, if we will truſt the Confeſſion both of 
Piriends and Enemies, wreſted from us by Force (if it be poſſible) unleſs we will 
| balely yield it up to the importunity of Thoſe who aſk it; and a Place, which 
is our Honour, and our Strength abroad; a great Defence and Advantage to our 
extended Navigation; and a Convenience to our Ships of all forts, not to be equal. 


led by any: other Fest that e can be offered by that Grown, which would deprive 
us of it. 


III. But indeed this Plce, could it be bebte to us by all our - Strength and 


Prudence, would be of no Importance to us hereafter; if the other Schemes of 
This new Alliance ſtand good. It will be a ſmall Comfort to Great Britain, and 
little better than a Ridicule, to have in poſſeſſion ſo great a Convenience to 

_ Shipping and Trade, as G'br altar is; if we are to be ſtripped of that Trade itſelf, 
and to be reduced to the Condition of having little or no Occaſion for any $5 
ping at all. And yet, This I think muſt be the Caſe with us, if the Projects 


of this new Union are ſuffered quietly to ſucceed. For our Trade itſelf, that 


Ornament and Support of Great Britain, muſt by Degrees be ſo affected, in 
almoſt every Branch of it, that it cannot but naturally Leſſen, Flag, and Dye, 
juſt in Proportion as this new Alliance gains Strength and flouriſhes. There 


can be little Hope, if this Conjunction proceeds much farther, of obtaining any 


Redreſs for the many Injuries in Commerce, already received ; or of preventing 
many more, from the Side of Spam: and much leſs, if poſſible, of keeping the 
Deſigns at Oftend from having Effect; which, taken with all their extended ill 
8 conſequences towards almoſt all the Branches of our Trade, are enough to awaken 


all Britons, who have been uſed to eſteem their Commerce, as their darling 
Good: a Good, to the ſupport and increaſe of which, all their Treaties Sr 


| Alliances have for many Years paſt ſolely tended; and in Compariſon of which 
they have deſpiſed, and left to Others the Acquiſition of Tracts of Land, and Ter 
ritories to enlarge Dominion and Power. Hitherto, We have always ſhewed 
ourſelves ſenſible that Trade was our proper Life ; and the Encouragement of 
this, upon an honourable Bottom, the proper Nouriſhment of that Lite, Every 
Inſtance of Conduct in any in Power at Home, which has but ſeemed to thake 
it a little, or to touch it, at a Diſtance, in an unkindly Manner, has beet 
found to be fo reſented, 7 as to diſunite the Srcateſt Friends; and at once to 
unite 


ar it 


after this Alliance at Vienna; and from the Teſtimony from Vienna added to 
This, that there was an Expreſs Article containing the Emperor's Stipulatiq, 


. 


unite thoſe of different Views amongſt us, in a vigorous Oppoſition to it. And 
every Step, in order to detend and promote it, ; has been received with univerſal 
Applauſe; and reconciled and enlarged the Aſfections of Men to tuch Benetac- 
dors. And with regard to Foreign Nations ; every hurt, any of them do to our 
Commerce 3 every Breach in to the Fences and Privileges with which that is guarded 
und enriched ; every Shadow of a Tendency this way ; has always been viewed 
here, as the higheſt of all Injuries to this Nation, and the natural Subject for 
the genuine and uſt Reſentment of every true Briton. And if we arc not dead 
to all this Senſe; if we ſtill retain the proper Life and Vigor of Britons; that 


, of a Nation adorned and ſupported by the moſt extended Commerce that can 


be boaſted of by any People: What can we think of an Alliance between two 
powerful Princes, formed, againſt the plain Stipulations of Treazes, in order to 
deprive us of our Glory, our Riches, our Strength, which depend all upon our 


Trade ; and afterwards, to defend and preſerve Themſelves in their Acquiſitions | 


of our Rights? VVV „ 1 

Theſe are not Words without a Meaning; nor Fears merely of Imagination 
ſet on Work by preſent Reſentment: But real, Subſtantial, and undeniable, 
For, if the Union of theſe two Powers proceeds upon the preſent Foot; and be 
not thoroughly broken in its terrible Parts; let any one ſay, what hope can 
remain of any Bounds to be ſet to the Injuries our Trade has felt, and muſt 
feel? Will thoſe Depredations and Hoftilities, committed in the Jet Indies by 
the Spaniards, under pretence of their Right to guard againſt Clandeſtine Trade; 


Thoſe Violences, by which the whole Commerce of Jamaica has been well 


nigh deſtroyed, and the Trade of that Ifland reduced to a miſerable Condition, 


be now redreſſed? Or, will the Remonſtrances of theſe Grievances, which have 


had no Effect before the Treaties of Vienna; now, after ſuch Treaties are made, 
- mect with any better Reception at Madrid; and procure Us a more favourable 
| Anſwer? Will any Complaints, or Repreſentations, in ſupport of the acknow- 
ledged Rights of the South-Sea-Company, obtain now ſo much as a Hearing at 
the Court of Spam; when the Strength of ſuch an Alliance is added to the for- 
mer Diſinclination towards any Redreſs; and is ſuffered by the other Powers of 


Eurepe to exert itſelf? Or, will They, who have been hitherto unmoved by 


Right and Juſtice, at length voluntarily liſten to their Voices? Or, will the 
Court of Vienna, which has ſtood out, before this Alliance, againſt all Sollicita- 
tions, relinquiſh the Prezenſions at Offend, and act agreeably to former Treaties 


in the Affair of Commerce; now after the Riches of Spain are to come in, to 
= - the Aid of former Reſolution?e2ʒͤ 8 55 

| So far from this, that it is an expreſs Article, ſtipulated in this New Alli- 
ance, that, as the Emperor is to aflitt Spain in the re-gaining of Gibraltar; ſo 

is Hain obliged to ſupport the Emperor in his Offend Company, and his Com-. 


Merce. 8 


This Article, relating to the Offend Company, as part of a Secret Offenſive 


Alliance, (as I have before ſhewn) was more than once not only acknowledped, 
but boaſted of, to the Britiſh and Dutch Miniſters at Madrid, by Ripperda, 
when he was Prime Miniſter in Spain. But we have not only this Evidence. 
For, as in the Affair of Gibraltar, the Emperor himſelf, by producing an Article 


of a Treaty, gave Teſtimony to his having entered into Engagements relating to 


that Place; ſo, his Catholich Majeſty has not ſcrupled to give his own Teſtimony, 
that, by this New Alliance, He has entercd into Engagements to ſupport the 
Emperor in his Eſtabliſhment of the Oftend Company; not only by the Language 
or his Court at Madrid; but by what he wrote himſelf, and ordered his Mini- 
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fer at the Hague, to denounce, by way of Threatning, to the States Gener; 
upon this Subject: of which I have given an Account before. And Fo a | 
this, it is enough to look upon the Publick Treaty of Commerce ſigned at Views 
May iſt, 1725, to be fatisfied, that ſuch Privileges in Commerce are granted, by 
Hain, to the Emperor's Subjects, as are contrary to many former Treatje,, 3. id 
to the moſt manifeſt Rights of other Nations founded upon thoſe Treaties, 

I ſhall not enter minutely into all the Particulars which are of Imporian;, 

upon this Head. The Subjeft has been fo plainly ſtated, and even exhay; led, 
before the World already, that there can be no need of any Thing farther, thay to 
refer thoſe, who have not yet looked into the Depth of this Affair, to the ſeveral 
Memorials of the States General, and of thoſe commiſſioned by Them, Upon thi. 
' Occaſion ; particularly thoſe which were printed here, in the Daily Coy- gy, ,; 
Dec. 16; 1725. Jan. 19, 25. Feb. 5, 8, 12, and 14, 172, In which al! the 
Pretences of their Enemies are compleatly aud plainly anſwered; and the My. 
ter placed in the moſt evident Light. I will only juſt ſtate the Date and Inte; 
of the Treaties, relating to the Commerce moſt immediately affected by the nen 
O/tend and j and add a Word or two. about the farther. Conlequence; 
of it. 
So long ago as the Vear 1609, the King of Hain, by the Truce then made 
jt the United Provinces, granted them their firſt Privileges of Trade in th 
_ Eaft Indies; by which the Dutch Eaff India Company has been from that time 
in Poſſeſſion of their Commerce in thoſe Parts. But theſe Privileges wanted 
Confirmation : and this they fully obtained from the Crown of Spain, after long 
and mature deliberation, at the Treaty of Munſter in the Year 1648, by which 
the Crown of Spain not only granted the Hollanders theſe Privileges ; but en- 
| gaged itſelf, to maintain and protect them, in the Enjoyment of theſe Privileges. In 
this Treaty the Bounds were ſet to the ſeveral Pretenſions of the Dutch and Caf. 

tillans in the Paſt Indies; and the Limits of their diſtin Navigation and Cin. 
' merce there, exactly fixed: and not only all other Subjects of Spain were totally 
excluded from the Eaſt Indies; but the Caſtillans themſelves were for ever er- 
cluded from all Commerce and Navigation within the Limits of the Hellanders ; as 
7 heſe were likewiſe prohibited from entring into thoſe of the Caf;llans. 
And, before this, the abſolute exclufs 501 of all the Inhabitants of the Nether. 
5 lands, from all Trade or Commerce in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, was in the Vent 
1598, made an expreſs Article in the Act of Caſſon of the Low-countri:s by. 
Philip II. King of Spain, upon the Marriage of his Daughter Iſabella to the Aub 
duke Albert: The E:ighth Article of which Ceffon is this, That + The Arch-dui 
and Ar ch-dutcheſs themſelves, and their Succeſſors, ſhall not exerciſe any Na- 
„ yipation, and Commerce in the Egft and e Indies, under the Penalty or 
« being deprived of thoſe Provinces ; and if any of their SubjeFs ſhall act con. 
« trary to this, they ſhall be puniſhed with Rigour, in ſome Caſes even with 
« Death itſelf, &c,”* Neither was This at that time at all complained of, by the 
States of thoſe Low-countries, even when ſeveral other Conditions of the Reception 
of thoſe new Governours were remonſtrated againſt, as ſo many Grievances uren 
the People of thole Provinces. Neither was there afterward any Prote/? made 
by any Perſons concerned, againſt this Excluſion, whilſt the King of Span was 
concluding the Treaty of Munſter with the United Provinces. This thews that 
the preſent Complaint of the Hardſhip of ſuch Excluſion is new and a!!! 
and comes many Years too late, as it comes after falemn Treaties made, Gon fe- 
newed, in cxprets Confirmation of this Exc yfion on. 


To 
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To proceed; After the Treaty of Munſter, an Accident 1 0 which 
| olainly ſhewed how the if/h Article of that 7 eaty was underitood, not only by 
the Dutch, but by Hain allo. One Baſtien Brower, a Subject of Span, either of 
Brabant, Or of Flanders, had obtained a Permiſſion from the Ring of Spain, to go 


0 the C of Coma, where he 1 ied On a very profitable 'I'L ade. W ho AI NAP 8 | 


came to the Knowledge of the High-council in India, belonging to the Dutch- 
Eaſt-India Company, they made a Sein Reſointion immediately. and ſent it as 
an Order to the Commanders of all their Ships, and to all their Subjects, 79 take 
4kis Man Priſoner 3 and if he detended himielt, to ule force againſt him. This 
had its effect. The Man never appeared any more to give them farther Trouble; 
Other Subjects of Hpaln deſiſted from all ſuch Voyages. The Crown of Spa- 


never complained of this Condud?; and by this Silence plainly gave Tel ſtimony to 


the Juſtice of that Refolution, as founded upon the Trea!y of Mn,. 10 

In the Year 1667, by a Treaty between Britam and Spain, all Privileges of 
Commerce and Navigation in both the Indies, were granted to his Britonmck Ma- 
jclty's Subjects, in as full and ample Manner as they were granted to the 115, 
"ders in the Treaty of Munter. And in the Year 1713, a Treaty of Commerce 
waz concluded at Utrecht between the Queen of Gr eat-Brilain, and this preſent 
King of Span : by the Fit Article of which it is declared, "That, „“ the Treaty 
« of Peace, Commerce, and Alliance concluded at Madrit, in 1667, is ratified 


« and confirmed by this Treaty; and it is added, that, “for the grcater 


« Strengthening and Confirmation of the ſame, it haz been thought proper to 


« inſert it Word for Word in this Place.“ 
ratified and confirmed. 


In the Year 1724, but one Year befote this New Alliance at Vienna, this ſame. 


King of Spain was ſo ſenſible of his Obligations, lying upon him from the Treaty 
of Mun er alone, that he preſented, by his e e eg at London, a Memorial 
againſt the Emperor's Attempts upon Trad: from Offend; in which he inſiſted 
that the Affair of the Offend Company thould be brought before the Congreſs at 
Cambray, in order to have the ſaid Company aboliſhed, before he could in Con- 
ſcience think of confirming the Ceiton of the Netherlands to the Femperor 
urges, that, if this Confirmation ſhould be made by Spam, „ without reſciving 
« cxpeſily to itſelf the excluſive Right on the Navigation to the Indies, in ge- 

« neral, and without Exception; the States-general 8 be rightly entitled to 


« demand Satisfaction of Spain, for having thereby made a great Infraction of 


« the Treaty of Munſter, and would be diſcngaged from the reciprocal Obligation 


« to abſtain from the Navigation of the Spaniſh Indies.” That is, in other 


Words, that if he, the King of Spain, ſhould not ſupport the Dutch (and conſe- 


quently the Eng/fh alto) avainft the Emperor's new Eſtabliſhment at Offend ; 

that then, ſay, he kno ſhould be juſtly charged with a moſt difhonourable 
Breach of Faith, and Violation of folemn "Treaties. Thus ſtand the Eng gage- 
ments of Shin, with regard to the Engliſh and Dutch, in the Affair of their 
Trade to the Indies, and of the Emperor's new Attempts at Offend. Let us now 
conſider the Obligations and Engagements of the Emperor himſelt. 


The Grand Alliance, 1701, betw cen the Emperor Leopold, Kino It liam, and 
the Hauen eneral, is built upon this very Foundation of the Enzlifh and Dutch 
Trade to the Indies, as upon a main Hund of that Alliance. It opens it{clt with 
reciting, that, upon the Death of Charles II. King of Spain, without Iffue, the 
E. Mperor claimed the Right of Succeſſion to his Cou: tries, as belonging to the 
tfirian Family; and, after other Particulars, it follows, „ 1o that without fore 


Gs Remedy applied, the Ember or Will loſe his Pretenſions; the Empire 5 


2 


It: 


e 


Then follows that former Teeny thus 


- and 


x” hb. 
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& PFiefs in Italy; and the ExdLISsH and UNITED PRoVINCEs be deprived of « 
ﬆ free Uſe of their NAVIGATION and COMMERCE in the IN DIES, and other 
Places, Ce. 

Hence it appears, 1. That the Emperor's Family claiming by Heredity 
Right theſe Provinces, could not rightfully claim any Powers, but what were ye; an 
and remained in Charles II. the King of Spain, to whom they were to lucceed; 
nor poſſeſs them, but upon the Conditions, upon which the deceaſed King himſelf had 
poſſeſſed them: And that the Emperor neither could, nor did, claim any thing 
that his Predeceſſors, Kings of Hain, had parted with by folemn Treatics; 101 
therefore neither could, nor did, claim thoſe Countries, but upon the ſame T erm; 

and Conditions of Trade, on which King Charles II. of Spain had enjoyed they, 
agrecably to folemn Treaties with other Powers. 2. That the Preſervation or 

the Trade in the Indies, to the Engliſb and Dutch, upon the Foot they enjoyed 
it, and in the Manner it was carried on, to the Death of King Charles II. ok 
| Spain, was one ground, and a main one, of the Grand Alliance; and that tile 
Emperor's Pretenſions to the Low- countries were ſupported by the Engliſh and 
Dutch, upon this, amongſt other Conditions, that the Emperor ſhould rec. 
: procally ſupport their Trade to the Indies, on the Foot they had conſtantly cn. 
joyed it. 3. It having been already proved, that Holland ever ſince the Treaty 
of Munſter in 1648, and England ever ſince the Treaty of Madrid in 166), he 
carried on their Trade to the Eaſt Indies, to the Excluſion of the Subjects of the 
Netherlands, by Virtue of thoſe Treaties; it follows, That, in conſequence of 
this, and by Virtue of this grand Alliance itſelf (by which the Emperar's 
Claim to theſe Countries is allowed, and the Caim of the Allies to their Cy. 
merce alſo inſiſted on) the Emperor did in Effect oblige himſelf and his Family, 
whenever in Poſſeſſion of theſe Countries, to take upon themſelves all the Ohli. 
gations which the Kings of Spain, to whom they ſucceeded, were under, to 
England and Holland, by former Treaties; and to ſupport this main End of the 
grand Alliance, relating to the Commerce of the Allies, (exprefily mentioncd in 
it,) as well as hein own Pretenſions ; and, inſtead of invading them themſelves, 
to defend them againſt all Invaders, according to the Obligations of thoſe former 
Treaties. Nay, it was likewiſe expreſſly ſtipulated, in this grand Alliance, ſup- 
poſing it to end ſucceſsfully ; That the Spaniſh Netherlands ſhould be (not the 
Property of the Emperor abſolutely, and without any Conditions; but) a Barrier 
to the United Provinces. So that we ſee, the Emperor, in the grand Alliance it. 
ſelf, conſidered his own Right to the Netherlands, with a View to the Trade of 
his Allies; and that the Spaniſh Low-countries were eſtabliſhed in that Alliance, 
as a Defenſe and Guard to thoſe Allies, whoſe Trade is now going to be ruined 
from them. | 
But theſe Obligations a are not only the real Intent and Cubans of the grand 
Alliance: But it is declared i in expreſs Words, in the Barrier Treaty concluded at 
Antwerp, in 1715, between his preſent Britannich Majeſty, this preſent Emperar, 
and the States General, Art. 1. * That the Emperor (this preſent Emperor) ſhould 
« enjoy the Spaniſh Netherlands, as they were enjoyed, or ought to have bet 
40 enjoyed, by the late King Charles II. conformably to the Treaty of Ryſerict. 
That is, with the Jan Privileges, and the tame Obligations, neither greater not 
leſs. 

After all theſe ſolemn Stipulations and Treaties here recited, is it conceivable, 
what has now been done in the Face of the World ?—That Emperor, ho was 
under all his Father's Obligations: Who could not ſucceed, even by his Ties a 
Hereditary Right, to theſe Lovv- countries, but under the ſame Engagements wit 


thoſe Kings of Spain to whom he ſucceeds: Who himſelf, in his own Pr 
elle — 


has declared, in a folemn Treaty, that He enjoys theſe Countries no otherwiſe, 
145 ( : ; Ky BE I ; 8 . 
than as they Were enjoyed by the late King of San; that is, under the fame 


Reſtrictions and Obligations to which that Xing was engaged: That ſame Em- 
C 


deror, inſtead of protecting the Commerce of the Eg b and Dutch from the 
15 alions of others, himtelt openly invades it; inſtead of puniſhing any of his 
Subjects in the Netherlands tor Attempts of T1 i to the Faft-Indics, or reſtraining 
them, as he is ſtrictly obliged to do, He has himſelf erected a Company, and en- 
dowed it with great Privileges, on Purpole to trade thither; and, inſtead of 


* elding to the juſt Remonſtrances of his injured Neighbours, he has ſet them at 


Pcliance, and ſtrengthened himſelf with a new Ac ce//ion of the Power and Riches 
1 Spain, to back this unjuſtifiable Seizure of thoſe Rights of Commerce, which 


are the efabliſhed and peculiar n of other Countries. Such has been 
the Conduct of the Einperor. | 

And the part which Spain has ated, with regard to O gen and the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, is, if poſſible, ſtill more extraordinary; and more out of the common 


Ryad of dealing with Treaties and Alliances. For thus it is, That King of Spain, 


who enjoys his Kingdom under the Sripulations of the Treatie; made by his Pre— 
deceſſors ;—who has confirmed them all himſelf, in his own Perton :—He, who 
in e Year declared it would be a Breach of his Treaties, tor Him ever to ac- 
quieſce in the Eſtabliſhment of the Offend Haſt-India Company: That ſame 
King, the next Year, does much more than this. He undertakes, by this new 
Alliance, to ſupport the IEmperor in this very Eſtabliſhment. Not only this: 
but he grants to theſe very Offenders, and all other Subjects of the Emperor in 
the Span;ſh Netherlands, what he had no Right to grant to them, had they re- 
mained his own Subjects; nay, he grants then Privilezes of his Ports and Places 
in the Indies, greater than are allowed to the Eugliſb and Hollanders themſelves : 
And this, not only with reſpect to the Eaſt- Indies, but the Weft-Indres allo. For 


by the 2d and 3d Articles of the Vienna Treaty of Commerce, a Liberty is granted 


to them, to frequent, and Trade in, the Ports of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies: Or, 
ſuppoſing this not directly granted, in expreſs Words, yet they are at leaſt per- 


mitted to enter into thoſe Ports for victualling or repairing their Ships: : which 


will come to the ſame Thing. For if they may enter into, and remain in thoſe 
Ports, till they have provided themſelves with all Neceflaries, the Nature of the 
Bullion Trade is of that fort, that no Precaution can prevent that Commerce. 

Jam ſenfible it may be objected here, that the Liberty granted to the Em- 
peror's Subjects, by the Treaty of Vienna, to enter into the Ports of Spajn in 


the ///e/t-Indies, in caſe of Diſtreſs of Weather, or for refreſhing themſelves, Ec. 


is no more than what was formerly granted to his Majeſty's Subjects, by the 
Treaty of Madrid, concluded in 1670. But it is well known, that the Li- 
berty granted by that Treaty, has ceaſed for many Years; and that, in order to 


prevent the Abuſes that might be committed from ſuch a Permiſſion, and that 


one Nation might not be more favoured than another on any Pretext whatſo- 


ever in the Trade to the e e/?-Indics, ſufficient Care was taken of that Matter 


in the 8th Article of the Treaty of Utrech?, by which it is expreſsly ſtipulated, 
and declared in the following Words: W/hereas among other Conditions of the ge- 


nral Peace, it is by common Conſent eſtabliſhed, as a chief and fundamental Rule, that 


the Exerciſe of Navigation and Commerce 10 the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, ſhould remain 


in the ſame State it was in the Time of King Charles II. of Spain, and that therefore 


iis Rule may be, caſter be obſer wed with inviolable Faith, and in a Manner never to 
be broken, and thereby all Caſes of Diftruſt and Sufpicion concerning that Matter may 


be Xi rated and removed; it is e. agreed and concluded, that no Licence, or 
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any Perm N. Fon at all, ſhall at any Time be g1ven to the French, or any other N. 


aticy 


whatever, in any Name, or under any Pretence, directly, or mdireetly, to Sau, 


Traffick, &c. to the Dominions ſubject to the Crown of Spain in America; except 
what may be agreed by the Treaty, or Treaties of Commerce, (there referred to „ and 
the Rights and Privileges granted in a certain Convention called, El Aſſiento de 


Negros. And the ſame Condition is likewiſe ſtipulated in the 34th Article of the 


Treaty of Utrecht, between the King of Spam and the States. And there nceq; 
no other Argument to prove, that it was always underſtood by the Court or 
Sparn itſelf, in the Senſe of not ſuffering any Ship to enter into any Port of Spain 


in the J/2/-Indies, on any Pretext whatever, but to obſerve, That the Eg liſh any 


Dutch are never permitted, though under the greateſt Diſtreſs of Weather, or 


want of Proviſions, to put into any of thoſe Ports; but their Ships if they come 


in, are conſtantly confiſcated : and upon this very Account, that, if once Entrance 


were permitted, the Traffick could not but follow. Yet, notwithſtanding that 
this is a fundamental Rule of the Treaties of Utrecht, and an Article of the ge. 
neral Peace, which 1s ſtrictly obſerved with regard to all other Nations; it i; 
nororioully violated, in Favour and Preference of the Emperor's Subjects. 


It is further to be obſerved, that with regard to the Articles of Commerce 


IN between Spam, England, and Holland, the Liberty to the Engliſh and Dutch of 


entring into the Spaniſh Ports, was always expreſſly reſtrained to the Port; ot 


| Furope. But no ſuch Reftriftion is once mentioned in the late Treaty of Vienna, 
with regard to the Emperor's Subjects. Nay, all the Privileges allowed ty 
Britain, are in expreſs Words allowed to theſe; without ſo much as an Exception 
to the South-Sea-Ship, and the Afſiento Contract: Whereas in the Treaty cf 
Utrecht with the Dutch, that Exception was cxpreſsly made. Thus has the 
King of Spain granted all our Privileges, and greater, to the Subjects of the En. 
pbperor; and, inſtead of protecting Great Britain, and the United Provinces, in their 
Rights of Commerce, according to former Treaties, he has now declared himſelt 
to be obliged and determined to protect, by Force, the Emperor and his Subjed;, 


in their Invaſion of thoſe Rights. And, from all this put together, it muſt be a; 


evident, as Words and Fats compared can make any thing, That the wo Courts of 
Vienna and Madrid have founded their new Alliance, as far as it reſpects Trade, on 
the Deſtruction of all publick Faith, the Iafraction of Treaties, and the islam 


of all that can hold together Nations in Peace, and mutual Benevolence. 
After ſo plain a Proof of the great Inju/tice of the Attempt of the Imperial Cour: 


upon Trade, from the Spaniſh Netherlands ; and of the King of Spain's determined 
_ Encouragement of it: It would not be improper here to conſider at ſome length 
the Importance and Conſequence of this Conduct to ourſelves; were it not that 
This has been ſet in ſo ſtrong a Light already, as to make it much leſs neceflary; 


and particularly, in a ſhort Treatiſe, Intitled, The Importance of the Offend Conpati 
conſidered, Yet, before I paſs from this Subject, I muſt mention ſome few par- 


ticular Conſequences of this new Eſtabliſhment at Oftend, and of the new Tre! 
of Commerce (by which ſo large Privileges are granted to the Subjects of the 
Netherlands) with regard to our 7 rade ; and in the end to our Liberlies, and our 


Religion, themſelves. 


The United Provinces, it 1s plain "TRE their whole Gee eſteem e 
undone in their main Concern, if this Company be ſupported. And if They ar 
undone in their Trade; it is well known to all, who are acquainted with the 
Track of Merchandize, that the Gain of their Loſs in Trade will not accrue 9 
England, but fly to thoſe Countries where this Evil began. As to the Eg. 


I idia Trade particularly ; the ſame Rival, wich ruines That in Holland, mu 


ko 
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their Def; ans. 
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be the fame Methods inevitably ruine it in Eng/and. Nay, it muſt ruine it 
wt 0 


ſooner and more effectually here: not only becaule Hzo!/and has the ſole Property 
of the Sp1ce Trade, beſides other Advantages ; but becauſe the Dutch Merchan- 

des are free from the Burthen of Cafloms ; Whilſt our Cy/oms give the greateſt 

Þt :nconragement to the Offenders to run, and put oft, a Multitude of their Goods 
in E ngland: The Damage and Ruine muſt be the fame, as to our ///eft- India 
Trade, from the Privilege granted by the Vienna Treaty of Commerce to the Em- 
peror's Subjects: the Privileges of entring into the Spaniſh Ports in the H eft-Indies, 
and, by unavoidable Conſequence, of trading there, where neither Eugliſb or 
Dutch are ever permitted to enter upon any prefence ; and the comprehenſeve Pri- 
</{ege of enjoying all Rights which Britain enjoys, without any Exception; and, 
by conſequence, of intertering with, and hurting, not only our Aſiento Contract, 


but every Inſtance of Commerce with Spain, which we have a Right to > by re- 


peated Treaties. 


Nor can the Evil ſtop here, but muſt of Neceſſity inſinuate itſelf into many 
other of the moſt important Branches of our Trade, which have a mutual and 
indiflolvible Connexion one with another. The convenient Situation of the 


Span! iſh Netherlands between the North and the South of Fur 'ope, for all the Pur- 
poles of an extended Trade The Advantage of the Ports of Oftend and News- 
par, which, though none of the 5%, yet may vie with thoſe of Holland; and 
will be as convenient Harbours for Privateers, as ever Dunkirk itleltf was, when 
the time ſhall come for an avowed and forcible Interruption to Our Trade and 
that of Holland: The Goodneſs of their Rivers for communicating all Merchan- 


dizts, at the moſt eaſy Rates, from Town to Town; and the later Addition of 
jeveral large Canals and Cauſeways, where the Rivers are wanting :—The Fruit— 


fulneſs of the Country, and the eaſy Price of all Proviſions, very advantagious to 
all Manufacturers: — The Liberties and Privileges of the Towns, which fill {ub- 

ſift; very inviting to the ſame Manufatturer The Genius of the People, very 
well fitted for all the Improvements of Trade and Manufactures :—and, to animate 


them, the Experience and Hiſtory of paſt Times, which will ſhew them, that 


they have formerly, with a little Encouragement from their Governours, 
flouriſhed 1 in Manufactures both Moollen and Linnen (beſides thoſe many which 


they {till retain ;) the Moollen now again reviving to a Degree of Goodneſs at 


43 Linburgh, fo as already to under- ſell the Dutch themſelves; and the Linen 


more calily revived by the Advantage of the great Quantity of Flax growing in 


theſe Countries :—And this Experience of former Days pointing out to them 


likewiſe the Poſſibility and Probability of their carrying their Nav/gation to a 
great Pitch, in the Number and Strength of their Shipping, increaſing by Degrees, 
a> It always does, in Proportion to Manufactures and F. 1Yheries 3 and the faſter, as 
theſe Countries lie nearer and more convenient for enticing Fiſhermen and Sailors, 


E awell as Manufacturers themſelves, from hence, upon all Occaſions ; and alſo 


tor the clandeſtine Importation of Wool from England and Ireland, to carry on 
"Theſe, and many more Particulars ſhew, that, as one Branch of 
Trade lead: to another, and one Trial encourages another, and as all Commerce 1 18 of 
a ſpreading. and communicative Nature, where it meets with proper Materials, 
and proper Encour 'agement ; 1o this muſt probably be the Caſe, if the Beginnings 
of Ev! be not locked after: That not only our own Eaſt and Meſt-India Trade, 
and that of the Dutch, will be ruined by the Offend Company, which will be the 
immediate Effect of it; (or rather is fo already in a great Degree ) but alſo, that 
tus Contagion will ſpread to many other Branches of the Brit; and Dutch Trade; 


and 
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and convey along with it the Riches, the Sjrength, and the Naval Power, 
ſame Spaniſh Netherlands. 

But were it ſo, that Holland alone would be the Sufferer by the Ofend Ty. 
(which | is far from being the Caſe;) yet the Ruine of Holland muſt c. ary along 
ny it, in the end, the Ruine, of Britain. For, as theſe two Nations remain. 

g United, are indecd the Turn of the Balance of Europe, whenever they joj 

EE to any other great Power of Europe; and Both of them together, 

but barely ſufficient for this Purpoſe : Whatever Ruines the Trade, that'! is, the 

Riches and Strength of zheſe, deſtroys at the ſame time the E. vennels gf 

that Balance, which alone can keep Europe in any tolerable Order. And u Hat. 

ever Ruines any One of theſe Powers, does as truly. deſtroy the ſuſliciency of 
that Strength, by which alone that Balance is preſerved. And what then muſt 
be the Conſequence? M here the Trade and Riches of theſe, or of cither of theſe, 

ſetle, „here ſetles the Power with them; and that Power removed from them, 
mult be the De eftruetion of the Balance; and the Deſtruction of that Balance mutt 

| be the 10% of the Liberiies of the ret of Europe, and particularly, as 8 
ſhall offer, of the Liberties of Great Britain. 

And 1 need not add, that the ſame Pop. 72 Power, which will pain all this 
. Strength, (for it is in a Pop/yh Power that all this muſt Centre „) will have the 
| ſame Strength, and a greater Vill, to extirpate every Appearance of Proteſtantiſn, 
of what Denomination ſoever, out of Europe; without Exception to any one 
Church above another: only with the fatal Exceprion of a more ſure and quick 

Blow 10 that Church, a great Part of whoſe Revenues, as well as the Riches of + 
| Multitude of its Members, ariſe from the Diſſolution of Monafteries, and the Alienati;n 
of Abbey-lands; and whole unpardonable Crime it will be, to have been the- 
great Support of the Reformation, and the Bulwark of the Proteflant Cauſe againit 
| Popery. For, where can that Church, or where can the Proteſtant Religion, hope, 
1 will not ſay, for Countenance, but for Sufferance 3 when the whole Protoflant 

Power in Europe, which, in its preſent Condition, is little better than a Creature 
with Pain and Difficulty ſtruggling for Life, ſhall be broken to Pieces by Acqui- 
ſitions, made by other Powers, of Riches and Force: Acquiſitions, w hich v. ill 
be a double Strength againſt it, as they are taken from Thoſe who alone have a 
Will to protect it, and added to Thoſe who have a Zeal to hurt and opprefs it. 
And that his muſt be the End of ſuch Beginnings, ſuffered to proceed with Suc- 
ceſs, and gathering Strength every Step they go, is as plain, and as true, as, That 
: proper Food will give Strength gradually to the weakef? Man, capable of receiving 
it; too great to be refiſted at laſt by the frongeff Man, who ſuffers it to be taken 
from himſelf; and who by that Loſs of Nouri/hment guy weaker and eater, 
as well as by the Strength added by it to the other. 

I will now fay a Word more peculiarly relating to Great Britain; and the c 1- 

cern this Nation has, in its preſent Circumſtances, in the Fate of its Trade, ot 
of any of the Branches of it. The two laſt Vars abroad, upon which not only | 
our own Safety, but that of the Liberties of all Europe, depended, and by w hich. 
they were preſerved ; together with the continual Attempts of our Enemies, 

_ fince the general Peace, to load us with the Chains of Popery and the Prete eder, 

have run Great Britain into a vaſt Expence: and this Expence has left behinc i 

an immenſe Debt; and this Debt, fo juſtly due to the Credrrcrs of the Pulle 

muſt be paid, both out of ſtrict Duty, if there be any ſuch thing as public Ve 
and out of Intereft, if we have a Mind ever again, in any Extremity, to be 

This hes as a great and heavy Burthen upon the Minds of all truc Lovers of 
their Country: And, I know, that for the fake of this ingle Point t, and from 


23 


to the 


de 
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their earneſt deſire of ſeeing ſo great a Good accomplithed, without any inter— 
ruptions, Many of the beſt Friends to the Publick are ready to regret any Oppo— 
ation made to the Deſigns of this New Alltance, as the firſt Step to a Hur; and 
to alk, How much better, to bear the Inconveniencies mentioned; to ſubmit to 
the Loſs of Gibraltar ; to be contented with all the Conlequences of the Offend- 
trade; to connive at all the Deſigns ot luch Powers united; than to put any 
Stop to Our Proipect of a gradual Payment of our Debt>!—Our main Butinels, 
| they argue, is to free ourſelves trom that Load. Ihe Sinking Fund is a good Be- 
juning; and, if not hindred by Quarrels with Powers abroad, muſt go on to 
diminiſh our Debt. This Payment of our Debt, we ſhould look after, as our 
strength in future Times, and our greateſt F Orce againſt our Enemies; aud not 
new ourſelves ſo concerned about the Points juſt now mentioned. 
On the other Side, I cannot help entirely differing from all this. Nay, I 


cannot forbear to urge this very Oppoſition to the New Alliance, as the on! y cer- 


tain Method of taking any one Step farther towards this Great Good; as to ab{o- 


| lutely neceſſary, that without it, there is an End of all Hope of it. And I contend _ 


| for the moſt vigorous Oppoſition to the Deſigns of this Nee Alliance, for this 


very Reaſon, becauſe we are in Debt; and muſt be for ever in Debt; and ſhall 
never probably have it in our Power to pay any Part more of that Deb/; if 


thoſe Deſigns go on unoppoſed and unreſiſted. 

For in the firſt Place, They who argue againſt it, from this Conſideration, 
leave out a main Point; and a Point which comprehends all other Evils in it; 
and that is, the continued Attempts of putting the Pretender upon us: which 


muſt ſucceed unleſs we ſhew ourſelves determined to oppoſe any Power engaged 
in Support of ſuch Deſigns. And if this oe i ſucceeds ; it is of tmall Im- 


portance to our Debt, what our Trade will be after this is effected. Every one 
can ſee that a Debt, contracted in order to keep out Him and his Family for ever, 


vill never be paid, but by one Univerſal Blot ſpread over the Face of the whole 


Accompt; if He ſhould ever be ſetled here, againſt whom this Deb? has raiſed 
Armies, and manned Fleets, and fought many ſucceſsful Battles. What Good 


therefore, towards the Payment of our Debt, will a ſupine Negligence do? or 
what Account can the Oeditors of the Publick hope to find, from not oppoſing 
an Alliance which may otherwiſe too probably end in the eſtabliſhing a King 


here, under whom the leaſt Evil will be this, That the Creditors of the Publick 
will be ſure of loſing at once their whole juſt Deb, and the Intereſt of it? 
But, putting the Pretender wholly out of the Que/tion, as a Perſon not in 
Being; Or, ſuppoſing ourſelves ſecure from every future Attempt in his Favour : 
yet, the Caſe with Reſpect to the Payment of the Debt, muſt very ſoon be the 
lame ; (however it may happily differ in many other Particulars) if the Condi- 
tions of theſe New Treaties at Vienna, both Public? and Private, are, through 
our ſupine Negligence, ſuffered to be fulfilled. For, what is the Sinkins Fund 


from which we hope for Relief? It is the Surplus of the Produce of the Cufloms 


and Exciſes, after the Payment of the Civil Lift, and of the Interef of the Na- 


tional Debt. Theſe Cuſtoms are the Appurtenances to 1rade aud Commerce. Take 


away any Part of this Trade, or diminiſh it in any Branch; juſt fo much in Pro- 
portion you diminith or take away from theſe Cu/oms. The firſt thing there- 
tore, that muſt feel the Diininution of our Trade, is the Produce of our Cuſtoms ; 
and the firſt thing that muſt feel the Diminution of our Cyſtams, is the Sinking 
Fund: becauſe the Civil Lift and the Interęſt of the National Debt muſt firſt be 
paid, before any Surplus at all can be laid apart for the Payment of the Principal. 


Let therefore your Trade decay; permit the New Company at Offend, to make 
Vol., III. | 


5 Your 
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your own FEaft and Weft-India Trade utterly impracticable; and ſuffer your o. 
Commerce to be by Degrees tranſplauted, and to flouriſh, in the Netherlands, under 
the Advantages and Encouragements in thoſe Parts juſt now mentioned ; beſide: 
the Prohibitions upon your own Manufactures every Day increaſing upon you: and... 
this alone will immediately prevent any fuch Surp/uſage from remaining. Po. 
what Need of Words? As Cu/toms are the Appendages of Trade, they muſt decay 
with it : As the Sinking Fund depends entirely on the Abundance of Customs, this 
muſt % vanith upon their Decreaſe. What then muſt immediately become of 
the principal Debt? And indeed, very ſoon after this, what muſt become even o- 
the Intere/t of it: when the Cy/oms, which are the Fund for the Yearly Payment 
of that Intereſt, are themſelves vaniſhed away ? And 1 will add, never after his to 
be recalled again. | | 
For here is the real Difference hetwoek the !wo Methods of proceeding, ng, 
under our Conſideration. F/, As to that of vigorous Oppoſition to the Meaſures 
of the New Alliance; if we ſhould allow to Thote who thus argue againſt it, 
that it may poſſibly bring on, in its natural Courſe, an Interruption to Trade, 
and a Diminution of Cuſtoms; ; and conſequently a Stop to that Payment of the 
National Debt which depgnds upon the abundance of theſe Cufloms : Vet, this!, 
but a Temporary S!oþ. If theſe vigorous Meaſures meet with Succeſs, and the 
Blefling of Providence attend upon them, the Courſe of Trade opens itſelf Again 
with Vigour; and, the Cuſtoms reviving in Proportion, the SMRIMg Fund mutt 
of Neceflity do ſo too. And if this Method of Vigorous Oppoſition ſhould not be 
ſucceſsful; the Cale could not be worſe than it muſt be without it. For in the 
other Method; That of Supine Negligence, and of yielding to all Demands with. 
out the Attempt of any Relief; our Conduct has but one certain Event poſſible, a; 
to the Point now before us. The S Fund muſt, with the Decreaſe of the 
Cuſtoms, vaniſh immediately: and ſo mult, ſoon after it, the Annual Intereſt of 
our Debt. And then, the /onger the Offend Company continues its Commerce, 
the fronger and more extended mult it grow; and the more extended that is, the 
more contined mult our Eaſt and Weft-India Commerce be, in all their Branches, 
till they dwindle into nothing; and the more the Sweets of Trade are taſted in 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, and the Auſtrian Countries too, the more improbable or 
rather impoſſible it will be, ever to recall it into theſe Parts, upon any ſuch Term; 
as can make the Ciſtonms, once ruined, revive in England. In a Word, in cue 
Way, the Diminution of the National Debt may be interrupted by a vigorous 
_ Oppyſition to the Meatures abroad: but then will revive again, and go on in its 
proper Channel. In the other Way, the ſame Diminution, and Loſs of the Mean; 
of paying the Debt, and even the Intergſt of it, will be the Fate of this Nation: 
and that, with this unhappy Aggravation; that, if the Loſs comes 2his Way, it is 
never to be retrieved; nor any Hope left of that Payment for the future. 
As others tl Log are moved by a Regard to this great Good to the Na- 
tion, to be averſe to all Methods of vigorous Oppoſition; I cannot help being 
moved by the ſame Regard, the very contrary Way: and what They fear, be- 
cauſe we have fach a Deb? upon us, which ought to be paid; that I /,, by 
the ſame Reaſon, becauſe we are in Debt; and that Deb! ought to be paid; aud 
that Debt cannot be paid w ithout ſuch an Oppoſition as may preſerve our 855 n. 
merce upon a Foundalion granted to it by the moſt ſolemn Treatres, the only Pur- 
_ chaſe of the Toil and Expence of Britain; and ſuch a Foundation, as alone Cat 
enable us to go on in a gradual Juſtice to the Creditors of the Publick. 
And 1 in tuch a Mcthod of procecding. This ought to be our great Support and 
Confidence, that it is not an 3 :vitrary Contention Vainſt the Rights of any other 
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Nation in the World; nor a Conteit for our Trade, merely as our great Advai- 
tage, Or as the Inſtrument of paying the National Debt, and ſecuring the Na— 

0 01 Happiness; but really and truly a Contention tor our {tric Right and Due, 
invaded with an high Hand by other Powers, againſt the 1%77h of Treaties, as 
well as the Force of the higheſt Obligations. Nor can we conceive a more. ab- 
ject Serv ility of Conduct, Than for a People to long famed for Cofiimerce and 
Bravery, to ice their Darling Gocd, and their peculiar Glory; the Pledge of their 


Liberty, and Life of all their Property, jult going to be forcibly and unriehtc- 


ovily torn from them ; and tamely to look on without oe $/uggle tor ſo great a 


Bleſſing, or one hearty Effort againſt the Invaders of it. What can we hs come, 
if we give our Content to ſuch Ruine by our own ſupine Indolence and Infentthi- 
lity ; and ſuffer ourſelves to be ſtripped of our boaſted Strength and Ornament a 
once; but a Nation, the moſt deſpicable of all Nations Star Heaven ; epa 
to the Contempt and Inſults of the World about us here below, and rendered ut- 
terly un orthy, by our own Conduct, of the Care of Providence above us? 


IV. Atter all this ſaid upon the Conſequences of this New Alliance, with a 
particular Reſpect to the Prozeffant Eſtabliſhment, the Ie, and the Com- 
merce, of Great- Britain; it will be very proper now to touch upon another A 
ficle of the Secret Part of 7t, in which, not only Bitain, but all 1 ope in pe- 
neral, 1s extremely concerned: I mean the Marriages agreed upon, between the 
Emperor aud Spain; Which, added to the comp) ehenſioe and extended Trade now 
likely to be tranſplanted into the Nether/un.!s, mult conſtitute a Power in one 
F.mily beyond all that we have known, Formidable and Irrefiltible. The Mar- 
riages ! ſpeak of, are thoſe of the two Arch-dutcheſſes, Daughters to the preſent 
Fmnperor, with the two [rfants of Sbain, Sons to the King by his preſent Queen. 
And that he ſe are agreed upon, as a main and cficatial Point | in this New Allt- 
ance, We e have the tollowing Proots. 


I. Immediatcly after the Signing the Publick Treaty of Peace at Vienna, IRip- 
yy very freely talked of the 3 of Don Curbos, the eldeft Son of the 
preſent Queen of Malu, with the elde Arch-dutc hefs, as a fixt Matter; and that 


the Prince of Afurios was diſregarded in this All;ance, becaule of his ill Health, 


as he pretended at that Time: and a little while after, he ſpake as openly and 
poſitively about the Marriages, both of Don Carlos and his Brother. One of his 
Converſations was very Remarkable,"; and full of ſuch CircumPances as will not let 
Us doubt of the Truth of the Subject of it. The King's Minifters in Spain, and 
_* the whole Spaniſh Nation, (ſays He) are bitter againſt me: but I laugh at all 
that. The Queen will protect me. I have done her ſuch Services that /be 

cannot abandon me: for thus the Matter ſtands. The Propoſals of the Imperial 


Curt were of a Marriage with the Prince of AMiurias, and my firſt Inſtructions.” 


from Spain were for the Prince of Aſturias ; but it was I, who got that Deſti- 
nation changed. I wrote to the Queen to engage the Prince of Ajturi ias, with- 
* out Dclay, to a Daughter of Portugal, that he might not ſtand in the Way 


of Don Carlos: And it was I that Grand the Way of turning all this Affair to 


© the Adva intage of her a Sons. And do you think I have 3 to Fear after 
« ſuch Services ??? | : 


2. This 3 agrees exactly with the Language of the Court of Madrid: Where, 
or the 7, reaty of Peace was known to be Signed at Yienna, this Alliance with 
he Emperor was freely ſpoke of, as the Queen own Tranſaction entirely; entered 


into, 
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Nor did any one Perſon, who frequented the Court of Pain, make the lea 
Doubt of it. 


ſame Time, for the [ſue of his own Daughter ; and ſo muſt of Neceſſity, for the 


gives a reaſonable Solution, Why the Court of Spain has conſented to, what "4 

in Germany, as lately eſtabliſhed in the Houſe of Auſtria: vis. Becauſe it comes 
Auſtrian Dominions, is no more than being Guarantee for the Queen's own Sou 
5 muſt make Spain, under its preſent Adminiſtration, ſincere in this Guaranty, And 
upon any other Bottom, we may ſafely defy the World to give a Solution of 1 5 
in Confidence, at the Court of Vienna itſelf, upon the Subject of theſe Marriages; 


have ſo much, and ſo ſtrong, Evidence of the Reality of it, from the Mouth of 


been ſaid upon this Head had alarmed Europe ; and when, in particular, the 


| Marriages was utterly diſowned ; nay, in order to deny theſe Marriages, it was 


tween the Emperor and Spain. I am not afraid of relating zþs, after all the Proof, 
before given of the Reality of a ſecret Treaty, and of this Article in it; nor at all 
unwilling that it ſhould work as much as it c can, and have all the Weight it 
' ought to have. For I am confident, that, as this Conduct convinced no ole 


his Maſters; ſo it will make no Impreſſion upon Any who have read what [ have 
before laid down, unleſs it be this, That they who can act an unjuſtifiable Part, 


E ſpending a few — upon the ae of them, or of the Firſt of ben 
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into, and conducted by herſelf; and the Marriage of Don Carlos {poke of, at 
firſt, without reſerve or Appearance of Secrecy, as a Matter agreed u pon. 


3. This will help us to Account for other Parts of the Conduct of Spain: 
which, without this, will be wholly unaccountable, and out of the Road of all 
Policy. For inſtance, Suppoſe only theſe Marriages, or That alone of Dor 
Carlos with the eldeft Arch-dutcheſs; and this will ſhew us, Why that Court 
could be brought to diſcard the Neutral Garriſons, and all other Securities fur. 
niſhed by the Quadruple Alliance for the Eflabliſping her Son, that ſame Don 
Carlos, in Italy; and to truſt to the Emperor's naked Word in to great 3 
Point: viz. Becauſe by this Marriage it would come about, that the E Anperor, 
by ſecuring thoſe Dominions in [taly for Don Carlos, would ſecure them, at the 


Sake of his own Intereſt, and the aggrandizing his own Family, be ſincere and 
zealous in this Affair. On the other Side, the ſame Suppoſition of this Ma- viage 


Span! if Minifters at the Congreſs would not hear of, the Guar anty of the Succeſſin 0 
about by this Marriage, that being Guarantee to the Emperor E Succeſſion 1 In his 


Don Carlos, the future Huſband of the ela Arch- -auicheſs; and that Se/f-intere? 


and ſeveral other Appearances, in this New Alliance. 
I need not go farther, and appeal to any Words that may have been doppel 


and that, with a particular Pleaſure and Satisfaction expreſſed in them: Since we 


Ripperda, who made the Treaty; and from the Language of the Court of 9 
itſelf; as well as from the utter Inconſiſtency and Unaccountableneſs of the Pro- 
ceedings of that Court without this Suppoſition. 

I acknowledge indeed, That at Vienna, when it began to: appear that what had 


great Aim was to keep the Dutch from acceding to the Treaty of Hansver; w hich 
might be haſtened by ſo terrible an Appearance : Then, the whole Affair of theſe 


abſolutely denied that there was any ſuch Thing in Being as a /ecret 'T reaty be- 


Perſon at Vienna; and made not the leaſt Impreſſion upon the Dutch Miniſter, or 


can, without Scruple, and with the fame Eale, bring themſelves to a peremp- 
tory and abſolute Denial of 1 it, till the proper Time comes for their open Avos al 


of it. 
But as this Article of theſe Marriages molt remain undoubted ; we cannot hel 


22 | ouly. 
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only. There is but one Life, that of the Prince of Aſturias, between Don Carl; 
and the Crown of Spain, after the Death of the prelent Ang. There is only 
the ſame Lite between Don Carlos and the Crown of France: ſhould the preſent 
King there die without [ſue Maſe; and the late Renuncialions not take Place: 
both which Events may happen. 

And as to the vaſt Hereditary Dominions of the Houte of Auſtria, Non Car!;s 
will come to them by Right of his Wife. And as Experience has ſhewn us, tor 
many Ages, that whoever is Maſter of theſe Dominions, and the Power that 

attends them, has been and muſt be E mperor, notwithſtanding its being an 
Elective Crown: Don Carlos, by marrying the e/de/ff AA. ch-dutcheſs, cannot fail 
of being Emperor. So that Don Carlos may poſſibly be at once, E *mperor, King 

of France, and King of Span: and have the vait Strength and Riches of all 
15 Powers united and centered in him. 


[ have thus ſuffieiently ſhewn the many and complicated Eo 6 Nerv 
Alliance between the Emperor and Spain; and the juſt Apprehenſions, and w ell- 
grounded Fears, which the Court of Great Britain could not but entertain, 
from all Appearances and all Advices, about the Nature and T; endenicy of it, with 
Regard to the preſent /abliſhment of the Crown of Great Britain; to our Poj- 
lfm; our Commerce; our Religion; our Liberties, and thoſe of all Europe; 
and, in a Word, to every Thing that ought to be Dear to Us. And now, Let 
any Perfons amongſt us, who know how to prize theſe meſtumable Goods, which 
alone make Life itſelf valuable, ſurvey this New Alliance in every Part of it: 
and judge, Whether ever hitherto any one Scheme has appeared in Hurope, of 

« 1 Deſtruction ſo univerſal, and of a Ruine o extended, as Th/s (taking the 
whole together) appears plainly to be.” 


1 It is time now for us to enquire, What has been the Conduct of the Court of 
E Great Britain, upon the View of all theſe Evils. 
E 1, The firſt ſtep they took was to renew, by a Treaty, the Defenſive Engage- 
ments ſubſiſting between Great Britain, France, and Pruſſia. But this Treaty 
was not ſet on foot till ſome Months after the New Alliance between the Im 
feror and Spain; and after the beſt Intelligences, and moſt mature Conſidera- 
tion, of the Tendency of that Alliance. And as this Treaty, made at Hanover, 
has iong been publick 1n the World ; I need not obſerve that it is a 7, realy en- 
tirely Defenſive between Britain, France, and Priſſia, for the mutual lupport of 
each other, againſt Injuries ; and not at all for the invading, or injuring, any 
Nation under Heaven. 

2, Particular Regard was ſhewn to the States General, in the framing of the 
Treaty of Hanover : to which they have ſince acceded. The next care was to 
invite the Crown of Sweden into this Alliance; that Kingdom having ſo often 
and fo ſucceſsfully appeared in the Defence of the Proteſtant Religion, and of 
the Liberties of Europe. And the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, whoſe Family 
has done ſuch ſignal Service to the Proteſtant Cauſe, readily offered a good Body 
of Troops, in ſupport of this Alliance, 

Theſe are the Steps which the Court of Great Britain thought fit to take as 
loon as poſſible, after the Danger“ we were in e evident beyond all con- 
27 80 | 

3. As the Parliament of Great Britain found their Country 1mme- 
litely threatned in its greateſt Concerns from theſe Treaties of Vienna; Both 
Houſes gave his Majeſty all Aſurance of ſupport in whatever He ſhould. 
think fit to do in the preſent critical Conjuncture. And accordingly it was ne— 
ceſſary now to conſider in earneſt, what was moſt proper to be done. The 


Vol. III. 5 . ͤ ©. 
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Court of Grea? Britain had evident Proof that nothing could influence the Ty. 
New Allies to Terms of Reaſon, but to ſhew a vigorous Spirit againſt every = 
nicious or ſuſpicious part of ſuch an Alliance. And as all Appearances, in al 
Parts, convinced them, That nothing could fo effectually guard againſt 35. 
proaching Evils, as the diſpatching ſufficient Squadrons of Ships to ſeveral 1 
and as they were ſenſible that our Fleet, now the beſt in the World, could never 
be of any Account, either towards our Glery or our Safety, but upon {ch au 
Occaſion ; They did, with all poſſible Diligence, fit out Three Squadrons of Men 
of War : One for the We/t-Indies, One for the Coaſts of Sþain, and One for the 
Baltick. 3s VVV 
It will now be afked, as it has been indeed already, What beneficial ge 
has this Method had? What Good have we gained, or what Evil have we os 
vented, by theſe Grand Appearances of our Fleers abroad? And if an Aulwer 
may be reaſonably expected, by Thoſe who atk theſe and the like Rueſtions « f. 


is it alſo a juſt Expectation, That They ſhould be as ready to receive be. 
ſonable Anſwer to them, as they are to aſk them. e | 
As to the Treaty of Hanover; I will ſuppole, no Apology can be expected 
for That, after ſuch a ſurprizing and formidable Conjunction of the Try; Foto- 
ers of the Emperour and Spain; the Deſign, and the Articles of which Gon. 
junction appeared every Day more and more terrible to their Neighbours. The 
Contracting Parties in the Hanover Treaty muſt have been taxed with Infatic 
Zion and Inſenſibility, beyond the common Pitch of 7, boſe Ewvils, if They had ng 


1h entered into a riet and hearty Concert for their own Self-defence, in ſuch cr. 
1 cumſtances, of preſent Invaſion of the Trade of ſome of them; and of Fold. 
= 5 bo dings of future Evil to them All. ) i i Cog = 


But as the Queſtion here at home, chiefly, if not ſolely, refers to our Nara! 
 Armaments from England; What have They produced, or, For whit Rear; 


N were They ſent? The Anſwer is very plain. As to the Squadron ſeut to the 
M gſt- Indies; 1 believe there is no one who has an Eſtate in thoſe Parts, or i; 
concerned in any Trade thither, who did not think it highly neceflary to have 

a Strong Squadron in thoſe Seas, for ſecuring our Commerce; which mus 

" otherwiſe have been inevitably ruined, by the Depredations and Violences com- 


it mitted by the Spaniards for ſeveral Years paſt without Redreſs. And if the 
ſending of the ſaid Squadron has prevented the Return of the Galleons ; no 
Man who is in the leaſt converſant in the Affairs of Europe, can make any doubt 


but that this Incident has been the only Thing that has hitherto prevented a 
5 War in Europe, by depriving the Courts of Vienna avd Madrid of the means d 
= putting in execution the dangerous Schemes they had projected. 
g | The Squadron ſent to the Coaſts of Spain, was ſent to prevent any Attempt 
if from that Country, to diſturb Us at Home: The Court of Great Britain bel; 
| | aflured, beyond all doubt, as I have before particularly related, that an O 
g | Treaty was concluded at Vienna; and that an Attempt was defigned from S 
\ | and Preparations making for it, at that Time, in Favour of the Pretcider. 
8 | And the Squadron lent to the Baltick was ſent to prevent very great Evils in 
f thoſe Parts; there being no room to doubt, that the Czarina's real View wi 
q to go with a Fleet directly to Schholm, and under a Pretence of demanding 
| the Uſe of the Ports, and the Aſſiſtance of Sweden for the Recovery of Sl/c.c* 
to the Duke of Ho/ftem, actually to dethrone the preſent King of Sweden, and 
make that Nation abſolutely dependent on Muſcouy. It was therefore, judged 
of the utmoſt Importance to prevent this, by ſending a ſtrong Squadron inte 
the Zack; not only as it was the preſerving a Friendly Power, and a Par 
f 
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Neceſſary to the Balance of the North: but paiticularty, becaute Sweden could 
not but be conſidered in the Nature of a Frontier and Barrier to Britain itſelt, 
to ſuch a Degree, that if that Kingdom were once either made ſubject to Nπ, 
or Dependent upon it, Britain tlelt muſt be in A pprehention of Atteinpts trom 
the Ruſſian Ravagers, coming with their Plect from Colleuburg to our Nyu— 
bern Coaſts: an Evil not to be guarded againſt, after the Subjection of Sweden; 
but by the Expence, cither of a conſtant. Fleet upon thoſe Coaofts, or an armed 
Force in thoſe Parts of our Country, which lie moſt open to ſuch Attempts. 
The Deſigns and Views in ſending out thete Sprays being lo unexception> 
ably Good ; ſuppoſing that, through the D/, of Providence, and the Op- 
poſition of Winds and Weather, Succeis had not attended upon any One of thete 

| Squadrons ; nay, that Great and Extraordinary Misfortunes had followed them 
all: yet, They who are not ſo weak as to argue from Sycceſs alone; They who 
know the Uncertainty of Seas, and Miudi, and TPeather, and have too much 
Underſtanding to think the Event only to be the true C/iteriz9n of Judging about 
the Wiſdom of any Project; all Perſons, JI mean, of good Senſe, ſhould, me— 
thinks, have been ready, even in ſuch a Caſe, to have applauded what was done 
upon ſo good Grounds, and with Views ſo much tor the Honour and Safety of 
their Country. But, God be thanked, this is not the Caſe, Every one of the 
Armaments has had Succeſs equal to the Goodnets of the Errand, they were 
all ſent upon; and even, beyond ExpeQation. For, as to the Squadron in the 
IWeft-Indies; it has not only protected the Trade of Ulis Majeſty's Subjects in 
thoſe Parts from the Depredations of the Spaniards; but alſo the Galeaus with 
their Stores of Money, the Strength of the New Alliance, and the Life of all the 
Projects concerted in it, are kept back: and thoſe Aitempts diſappointed which 
would have been made, and perhaps ſucceeded, had ſuch Riches come to their 
Aid. The Execution of the Schemes laid in Spain for an Invaſion of Great- 
| Britain, in Favour of the Pretender, was, at that Time, prevented by the Ap- 
pearance of a Britiſh Fleet upon the Spanyh Coaſts : and all the Evils and Diſ- 
orders, az well as Expence, avoided, which an Attack of that Sort muſt have 
_ occaſioned, even ſuppoſing it repulſed from hence; and the utter Ruin and 
Deſtruction, that muſt have enſued, had it ſucceeded. And by the Squadron 
in the Baltick, the Czarina's whole Force of Ships and Galleys was kept in, 
within the Bounds of Safety to hemſelves and their Ne/ghbours; Her deſtructive 
Deſigus againſt Sweden, with all their ill Conſequences to Br//am aud to other 
Countries of Europe, prevented from Execution wm every Inſtance: and, after 
all the boaſted Strength of the Ships and Seamen in the Service of that Crown, 
Ryſia itſelf, and all Europe convinced, that twenty Britiſh Men of War can, up- 
on any Occaſion, make them diſappear as if they were not, and ſhelter them 
{elves in their own Ports as if they had no Views but thoſe of Quict and Se- 
curity, 17 0 | „ | | 
But here 1s the great Advantage to 7. hoſe who make ſuch Fxaquiries as theſe | 
we have been now conſidering, without a Diſpoſition to be ſatisfied: That 
Evils prevented, go for no Evils; and becauſe they were not viſibly perceived 
by our Eycs, nor ſenſibly felt by our Nerves, before we find them at a greater 
Diſtance from us, therefore, They who are in the Diſpoſition of Satyr (ſo much 
eaſier than Praiſe ) will propably think themſelves at Liberty to deny this Free- 
dm from tuch Evils to be at all the Effect of the Meaſures taken; and to perſiſt 
init, that no ſuch Evils would have come, or could have been juſtly teared, if 
thete Methods had not been taken. And in this Manner, I own, They may 
talk for ever againſt all poſſible Light; if the whole Scene which I have, in the 


7 — 0 | former 
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former Part of theſe Papers, laid before them, be not of Force enough to Work 
another Perſwaſion in them. Yet, one Thing, I will affirm, “ That we, and 


4 other Nations are, at preſent, actually "Bal from the Ev//s and Attemprr1 make 
« have mentioned, fince theſe vigorous Meaſures have ſhewed themſelves in 1. chief 
« View of Europe; and that They themielves cannot ſay it was certain, ( N one! 
&« others will not ſay, it was in the leaſt probab/e) that We ſhould have been fe own 
« from thoſe Evils and thoſe Attempts, had t theſe Meaſures been taken,” to ou 

Thus therefore, ſtands the Affair of theſe three Squadrons. They were ſent I . are | 
upon Deſigns of the laſt Conſequence, and exceedingly Honourable, to G-,,, other 
Britain: And ws have had the Succeſs of Oy anſwering the Ends pro. £ to re. 
S WH} . 
It was not, we ſee, to aſſert the Sovereignty of the Seas, merely by ſhewin hene 
themſelves in ſeveral Parts of the World in a Form ſuperior to that of other | | invre 
Nations, that theſe Armaments were fitted out. The aſſerting our SIVCreignty 44 
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of the Seas, as a Point of mere Speculation, at a great Expence, and withqy 
any other View, may, perhaps, be a Subject fit for Men of Wit to be pleaſam 
with, and to entertain themſelves and their Friends upon. But to aflert th, 
Sovereignty of the Seas, as a Point of Action, upon a juſt Occaſion: — To ſhey 
this Sovereignty in the Sight of thoſe Nations, who are making their on 
Strength at Sea the Inſtrument of Ruine to their Neighbours To ſhew it, in 
Oppoſition to thoſe Nations who are contriving to convey Miſchief to ourſelye;, 
and Aſſiſtance to our Enemies, by the Sea itſelf :—If zhis be not the proper 
Buſineſs, and the peculiar Glory of Britain, as the greate/f Maritime Power now 
in Europe; then our Navy is itſelf a Ridicule upon ourſelves; an Oftentation 
only, kept up at a vaſt Expence; and a Piece of V. anity, unworthy. of a Gras: 
and Wiſe Nation. But no more upon this Part of the Subject. 

Another Queſtion will be aſked, What has been, and muſt de, our Exerc 
upon this Occaſion? And it will be added, Are ve alone to bear ſuch Burthens, 
without a Proportion of Expence from thoſe- who are our Allies: whilſt 7 boſe 
whom we are oppoſing, ſeem to be at little, or none at all? To the 6 


Branch of this Queſtion, What is our Expence ? It is certainly enough to anſwer J Inv, 
in General, Let it be what it will; if it be neceſſary for our own Security, and 4 his 
that of Europe; if it be incurred for the preventing the greateſt Evils, and as . wh 
the only Means of procuring a better State of Things: it may juſtly be- ſaid, to 2 ſho! 
be not at all comparable to the Neceſſity for it; not to be put in the Bulance | fift 
againſt the M;ſchiefs which might have ariſen from the Want of it; and ven ob] 
much beneath the Good which has and will come from it. The whole Point to 1 far 
every true Briton is, Whether it was neceſſary, fitting, and reaſonable They | AM 
that think it certainly ſo, and They that think it probably ſo, mult be pleaſed Pia 
with it. They that think it a mere Piece of Gaiety in Thoſe who preſide; ot aut 
an haſty Blunder in the Dark; will have other Reſentments about it: But they Tu 
muſt firſt think them mere Mad. men, or mere Idiots, before they can come to on! 
this. In the mean Time, till ſomething of this Sort appears, we cannot bit 80 
think, That, if the attempting to guard ourſelves and our Neighbours from = 
very great and comprehenſive Ev/s, be laudable; and if the preventing the Fr: 
Beginnings of thoſe Evils can make an Expence neceſſary, fitting, and reaſon- De 
able; then the Expence upon the preſent Occafion is certainly ſo. Ne 
But as this in general 1 is Satisfaction enough, of whatever Sort or Degree the — 
Expence is; provided it be a /eſer Evil than what it has hitherto kept oF: lo fan 
it will not be diſagreeable to remark, That the Expence upon theſe . wal tio 


Armaments is of ſuch a Nature, and accompanied with ſuch Circunfiances, as to 
make 
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5 make it much the more tolerable in the Eyes of every Briton. The Expence is 
OY chiefly an Expence amongſt ourſelves; and ſuch as only circulates Money from 


. one Hand to another. The Victualling ſo many Ships is the Advantage of our 


ö A af ſo repaired, is known to be of Service to the Ships themſelves : which 
otzherwiſe lie ſtill, and often receive ſuch Damage, as at the End it coſts more 
do ctify. The Employing ſo many Seamen is ſtill employing our own Sub- 
E jects; and giving our Money to our own Countrymen : beſides the great. future 
5 Benefit ariſing from this Neceſſity itſelf; as they are kept in Action by it, and 
1 5 jnuted to the Service of their Country, and the more fit to defend it upon all Oc- 
WE ..fons to come. So that the Expence of our Naval Defence, which is the true 
nud natural Defence of Britain; though it, indeed, muſt be a Burthen to thoſe 
W cho pay towards it, as all Payments are: yet it is a Burthen with this Advantage 
bo the Publick, that it ſends not our Money abroad; it loſes it not to the Nation ; 
it removes it indeed out of one Pocket into another, but it is ſtill out Money, and 
3 remains among ourſelves. The Community and Body of Subjecis taken together 
are not the Poorer for it; though the Perſons paying it to others, are ſo: and 
i it be for their own neceffary Defence, and for the Safety of all the Reſt of 
3 their Poſſeſſions, All honeſt Men among them will be glad, They are ſo. 

E But then our Expence, though great, is not alone. The Diſpoſitions made 
| by France, ever ſince the Signing of the Treaty of Hanover, have more than 
kept pace with us, in the largeneſs of the Expence. The firſt Step taken by the 
E moſt Chriftian King was, to augment his regular Troops with Twenty-five 
= Thouſand Men; and this in ſuch a Manner, that they were preſently ready for 
I Action upon any Occaſion. At the ſame Time he ordered a Levy of the Militia, 
W to the Number of Sixty Thouſand Men: and appointed theſe to be commanded by 
the Ancient Officers reformed of his old Troops; not to mention Twelve Thouſand 
& T[walids, put into good Order, and double Qficered, for the Defence of ſuch of 


5 own Farmers and Grazzers. The Rigging out and equipping them, gives Money 


our own Builders and Workmen. The putting them into Motion when they 


his Citadels and Forts as they are proper for. Theſe, and other Diſpoſitions, 
which have been made to put France into a Condition to ſupport a War, if it 
ſhould be neceſſary, amounted, for the laſt Year, by a certain Calculation, to 
fifteen hundred and ſixty thouſand Pounds Sterling; and if the Militia ſhould be 
obliged to march out of their Provinces to the Frontiers, it will amount to a 


far greater Sum. And by this Method it comes to paſs, That theſe ſixty thouſand 


Militia, and twelve thouſand Invalide, remaining in Garriſons and fortified 
Places, as the Service ſhall require; That King can fend into the Field, with— 
out Inconventence, 165,000 Men of his Regular Troops. Such has been for ſome 


Time the Di/pofitizn there, in order to ſhew the New Allies, that France is not 


only in earneſt, but in a well-diſpoſed Condition of diſputing any Attempts 
againſt ;7felf, or its Allies, „„ „ 
The United Provinces indeed, came but lately into the Alliance, from the 
Frame of their Conſtitution, naturally begetting Delays and prolonging their 
Debates; and not from any Want of the Senſe of their Dangers, and the 


Neceflity of their acceding to the Treaty of Hanover. For from the Time of 


their Acceſſion to that 7. reaty, they have ſhewn a Warmth and Vigour wor— 
thy of the Occaſion. They have agreed unanimouſly upon ſuch Augmenta- 
tions of their Land Forces, as by next Spring will make them above 50,000 
eticetive Nen: And the neceſlary Meaſures are taking for their having a 
Fleet at Sca of Twenty Men of War. Beſides which Expence, relating to 
tele Hugmentations, They have been at a very great Charge in providing 

Yor, Ut; 9 5 R | their 
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their Magazines, and putting their Barrier and Frontier Places into a good 
Poſture of Defence. But whoever reads the late Reſolutions and Repreſentation; 
of the States General ; and ſees with how deep a Concern, and in how patheti. 
cal a Manner, they ſpeak of the Calamities now threatning themſelves, and the 
reſt of Europe; declaring their Ruine muſt lie at their own Door, if all the 
Provinces do not, in a Caſe of ſuch Neeeſſity, conſent to act the Part of Men in 
a vigorous Defence of themſelves, and readily concur in £1 What, in the Opinion 
*« of their High Mightineſes, is indiſpenſably neceſſary to the common Safety and 
« Preſervation ; and without which the Well-being, Liberty and Religion of the 
he Republick,will be put to the Venture.“ Whoever reads this, and much 
more ſaid and inculcated by Them with a particular Vehemence, will not 
think, that They are not determined to defend themſelves by all neceſſary Me. 
ſures againſt the Dangers now hanging over their Heads. | 
At the ſame Time, thoſe Powers, which have raiſed this Aarm, and oc. 
caſioned this defenſive Expence to their Neighbours, cannot ſtir one Step in their 
_ Own offenſive Deſigns, without a very conſiderable one to themſelves. His Ine. 
rial Majefly, befides the many Promiſes of another Sort, which He has beſtowed 
around Him, has entered into real Obligations which cannot be performed but at 
a very great Expence. To the Elector of Cologne he has engaged to pay 600,000 
German Florins a Year, for two Years ; to the Elector of Bavaria, the ſame; to 
the Elector Palatine and of Treves the ſame ; and to the Duke of V. olfenbuttle 
200, ooo Florins ; beſides what is ſtipulated to others. Add to theſe his own 
great Expences, in recruiting and in refitting his whole Army, and preparing 
every thing of all Sorts, neceſſary for Action: An Expence in the whole fo great! 
_ that nothing but the vaſt Advantages it is to receive from his new Alliance, and 
the Expectation of Remittances from Spain, could have induced him to think of 
it. And what then muſt the Expence of Spain be; which has not only its own 
Army to put in Order and augment; not only its own Towns and Coaſts to 
guard; but the Emperor's Demands to anſwer? And what a State of things muſt _ 
the Neceſſities of Spain itſelf, together with the Demands of the Emperor, bring 
that King and his Country into; even if his Flota with its uſual Cargo of Money 
ſhould come Home ſafe : when it is well known, that, before theſe new Expences, 
(the Effect of the New Alliance) all the Civil and Military Officers belonging to 
that Crown, and their whole Army, were in great Arrears; and all the Royal 
| Revenues anticipated for a Year anda Half; and that the 2whole Nation was in a 
State of very great Poverty and Diſtreſs? And if ſuch immenfe Expences can be 
run into with Zeal, for the Injury and Oppreſſion of other Countries: ſurely, aa 
Expence, much ſmaller in itſelf; and directed ſolely to the Defence and Pre- 
ſervation of ourſeives in the Rights and Properties we are juſtly in Poſſeſſion of, 
cannot be thought unworthy of the Britzh Nation; nor unjuſtifiable in Thoke 
who have already begun it, only becaufe they thought it abſolutely neceſary. 
But fill other Queſtions ariſe upon this Subject. F 4 
It may be aſked, Could not the Court of Great Britain all this while have 
tried other Methods, than alarming Europe with Fleets? The Methods of a friendly 
Congreſs, or Propoſals of a more peaceable and amicable Nature? Was there no 
Way of proceeding, but demanding of the Emperor, the ſole Propriety of Trade; 3 
and engroſſing it to Britain and Holland: as if other Nations had no Right to the 
IVorld, beſides ourſelves? In which Way of talking there is ſomething very right, 
and ſomething very wrong. For certainly it muſt be granted, that we ought to 
prepare ourſelves with Vigour to oppoſe 1ujury; as well as to be ready to pr 


poſe, or receive, any reaſonable Methods of Accommodation. To do the fil, 
| ' | | 7 3 without 
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without a Diſpoſition ſhewn to the latter, I acknowledge, would have been un- 
- ſtifiable. To do the latter without the , had been Weaknets and Folly : 
4 could have proceeded from nothing but a Total Ignorance of the plaineſt 
Rules of political Conduct; which have long ago eſtabliſhed It as a certain 
Maxim, that the beſt Way to Peace upon ſuch Occations, is with the Sword 
prepared for the Day of Neceſſity and that thoſe Porwers, who can ſuffer them— 
{elves to invade or demand the Rig of others, will laugh at all Accommoda- 
tions offered, when they ſee them unaccompanied with ſuch Appearances as ſhew 
the Reſolution of Thoſe others to defend their Rights by Force, if Reaſon cannot 
RR = . 
4 auſwer there fore, to 7heſe and the like Q“. 1. It never could have been 
juſtified, in the Court of Great-Britarn, to have made Propoſals of Accommodation, 
without the moſt vigorous Meaſures taken, which alone could make them effectual. 
2. In ſome of the Pretences and Demands of this new Alliance, no Equivalent, no 
Accommodation, could be propoſed. In the Caſe of the Demand of Gibrallar; 
whilſt the Nation ſeems univerſally to concur, that no Sum of Money, nor any 
other Place of Strength abroad, can be any Equivalent to it: what could be pro- 
poſed, but a Reſolution to defend the Nation in its juſt Poſſeſſion of it; eſpecially, 
| ſince the whole preſent Conduct of Hain may aſſure us, by a freſh Evidence, that 
it is of the utmoſt Importance ; and that, if that Place were once gone out of 
our Hands, we ſhould have {till leſs Hope of ſeeing Treaties obſerved, or of 
| hindering ourſelves from being more and more injured, on that fide, in our Com- 
nerce? 3. In the other great Caſe, that of the Emperor's new Eſtabliſhment at 

Oftend, the Court of Great Britain never went upon ſuch an arbitrary Maxim as, 
That other Nations ought not to be permitted to begin and extend their Commerce 
wherever they ig fully could, as well as ourſelves ; or that we had any Right to 
oppoſe ſuch Attempts : But upon theſe undoubted Maxims of Truth and Right, 
hat Treatzes are to be obſerved ;— That, when any Country is excluded by 
Treaties from any particular Branch of Commerce, it is not to be authorized and 

| ſupported in carrying on the ſaid Branches of Commerce in violation of the ſaid 
Treaties; and—That %, Powers which have, by repeated Iingagements, 
obliged themſelves to defend and ſupport the Pyitiſo and Duch Trade, arc juſtly 
| to be oppoſed when they themſelves come to be the [nvaders and Deftroyers of it. 

Agreeably to all this, 4. As the Court of Great-Britain has taken ſuch VIGOYOUS 

Meaſures as ſhew the Reſolution of Self-defence : fo, has it never been wanting 

either to propoſe, or to receive, any reaſonable Method for the Accommodation 
of this Matter, to the Emperor's Satisfaction; if He could be ſatisfied with any 
thing, but a Trade in open Contradiction to all Treatics. „ 
In particular, It was ſufficiently intimated to the Court of Vienna, that the 
Britiſh Court pretended to nothing in this Affair, but to defend the Right of Trade 
belonging to Britain by Treaties; far from aſſuming to themſelves any Right of 
controlling the Emperor, or his Subjects, in any Attempts, not contrary to thoſe 
Treaties: That therefore, if the Emperor would remove this Company, and the 
Seat of Trade, now at Oftend, to Triefle, or any other Place in his Dominions, 
which did not heretofore belong to the Spaniſh Monarchy ; Britain was ready 
quietly to acquieſce. And the ſame was offered to the Court of Madrid, in the 
form of a Propoſal, when his Catholick Majeſty had juſt begun to eſpouſe the 
Emperor*s Intereſt, in this Affair of Oftend. 

But thwugh the Court of Spain not only acknowledged the Reaſonableneſs of 
the Propoſal; but made great Profeſſions of Hope that it would be accepted : 
yet, at the ſame Time, it was declared, That Spam was under Engagements to 
{ſtand 
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ſtand by the Emperor, even ſuppoſing his unreaſonable Refuſal of it. Ang at 
Vienna, the Intimation made no Impreſſion at all: The Reſolution there, by this 
appearing plainly to be, The Support of the Offend Company, and Trade from the 
Netherlands, againſt all Sipulations. 
But however this ended at Vienna and Madrid; It muſt have this Effe at 
London, to convince all Perſons, that, as no one, either real or pretended, Props. 
cation from Britain, gave the firſt Occaſion for this new Alliance; (one Enq or 
which was the Eſtabliſhment of the Emperor's new and unwarrantable Deſigns 
in Trade :) So, the Court of Great Britain, in the midſt of all Preparations for 
the Defence of this Nation's Rights, has not neglected to try other Method; of , 
peaceable and amicable Nature; but ſhewn a readineſs to do any thing, even for 
preſent Peace, except to give up the Advantages, Rights and Privileges of Brigaij 
of more Importance than preſent Peace : and theſe Advantages founded upon 
Treaties ; which therefore, They who preſide are obliged to guard and defend, 
as a ſacred Depofitum, not only out of Love to their Country common to 5 8 8 
with all others, but out of peculiar Duty and Obligation; as they are intruſted 
with this Guardianſhip and Defence, by the Publick; and as an Account of tlis 
Truſt may juſtly be demanded of them. 3 en 

If then, nothing reaſonable, in the Way of Accommodation, has been wantige 
on their Part; They will not eaſily be blamed, (it is to be hoped rather, tr 
will be highly commended) for This, that They have not permitted themſcluc; 
to be miſled by any ſmooth Words without Meaning; or to be hindred {gn 

taking all neceflary Precautions, by any Amuſements of Congreſſes, or Embaſſies, or 

| Negotiations, only thrown in their Way to gain Time to others, and to loſe it ts = 

themſelves : Since it is evident, that irreparable and irretrievable Evils might 

have come from the not taking theſe neceflary and timely Precautions. And 
were it ſo, that They had ſpent their whole Time in ſending and receiving fruit. 
leſs Meſſages backwards and forwards, in ſuch a critical Conjuncture; we may 
venture to ſay, we know the Perſons who would have been the % to charge, 

(and very deſervedly too) the Ruine of this Nation upon them; and to have de- 
manded Juſtice againſt them for ſuch a Conduct, in ſuch a Time of Danger to 
their Country. . | | | . „„ 

And indeed, ſuppoſing this to have been the Caſe; ſuppoſing the Court of 
Great Britain, in ſuch a Situation; with ſuch repeated Advices from all Parts; 
with ſuch Demonſtrations of Danger from abroad, as put out of all Doubt the true 
Nature and Defigns of ſo formidable an Alliance as that of the Emperor and Spain: 

I fays ſuppoſing this Court, ſurrounded with all theſe Evidences, to have entered 
into zo Meaſures of Defence with any neighbouring States and Princes; to have 
| taken no Steps towards preventing the Miſchief threatened ; to have ſent out 20 
| Naval Armaments, either to preſerve any friendly Powers, or to quaſh any At- 
tempts of others; Who would not riſe up, and demand an Account of fuch 2 | 
Conduct from Thoſe who alone are to anſwer for it? Who would not join in 
faying, Is this the Uſage fit to be given to a brave and conſidering People! |; 
this the watchfulneſs of Thoſe, whoſe Duty it is to attend to every diſtant View 
« of Danger? Or, do They think ſo meanly of vs and the whole Nation, that we 
can ſee nothing but what we feel; and that we have a Senſe of no Evil, but what 
is preſent : Or, that we are ſo made, that a /zle Expence would affright us from 
« preſerving our al; or, reduced to ſo lo a Condition of Poverty, that we cat 
not purchaſe or furniſh out even SeIf-defence to ourſelves? Were not other 
Princes and States threatened by the ſame Danger; and ready to unite with us? 


« Muſt our Fleet, the Glory (as it is called) of this Land, lie ſtill OS 
| | . „rather 
5 
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rather than be made our Bulwark ? Our Fleet, falſly called our G09 , but indeed 
our Shame, W :hilſt it is laid aſide as uſeleſs, at a Time when That alone 
might make vs look too formidable in Europe, to be intulted or affrontęd? Or, 
does even this Eapence, which circulates chiefly amongſt ourſelves, : appear too 

; rmidable to a Nation which thoſe around it envy, as the Centre of Riches and 
BY ty? But why do we ſpeak of Expence ? It is this Method of Indolence and 
: Haclivity upon ſuch an Occaſion, which muſt bring after it an Eapence much 

greater in itſelf; and much more hazardous in its Effect; as Time ſhall add 
« Sirength to the Danger threatened : an E Hence, which mult zzcreaſe our Debt, 
0 « and at the ſame Time nini ifo the Hope of paying it. What Account can we 
*q give of ſuch a Treatment of this Nation? As we can fd none in all the known 
« Mcafures of Political Prudence; we muſt ſearch for it ſomewhere elſe. There 


muſt be ſecret Reaſons for ſuch a Conduct; and perhaps theſe may lie in the 


« Riches of Spain, ſuffered to come ſafely home, to ſtrengthen and conſolidate 
\ « the moſt dangerous Conjunction that ever yet appeared in Europe. Ehis and 
much more might juſtly be urged, upon the Suppoſition of a negligent and un- 
alive Conduct in this C of Danger. And what Reply to make to it, I pro- 
(of; J think it utterly, impoſſible to tell. 
But this is not the Caſe. The Court of Great Britain has ated quite another 
part; and entered into Mat Method of vigorous Self-defence, by which alone, in 


all human Wiſdom, there can be the leaſt Hope of preventing or repulſing any 


dangerous Attempts againſt all our higheſt Concerns : and a Method, to which 

No other Principle could poſſibly have directed Thoſe who have choſen it. but 
That of an honeft Regard to the Poſſeſſions, the Trade, the Rights, the M. W 
and the 8 n, of this now happy and envied Nation. 
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THE ENQUIRY INTO THE 
REASONS of the CONDUCT of GREAT BRITAIN, E 


Occaſioned by the PAPER publiſhed in the CounTRY- -Jounnat ot 
CRAFTSMAN on Saturday, Jonny 4s 1723. 


BOUT two Years ago, I uid before the World a» © Enquiry into the 
Reaſons of the Conduct of Great Britain, with relation to the State of 
Affairs then in Europe. In writing this, I had the ſtricteſt Regard to Truth and 
Decency. I had no Motive to engage me in ſuch a Work, but the Importance 
of the Subject to my Native Country; and in the Profecution of it, I can truly 
ſay, I did not ſtir one Step without being thoroughly ſatisfied of the Truth of 
what I aſſerted. If I have miſtaken, or miſrepreſented, any one ſingle Point, 
through the Whole ; it muſt have proceeded from an Inadvertency or Weak. 
neſs not always to be guarded againſt : Becauſe I am as ſure, as I am that Iam now 

alive, that it could not procede from any wilful Deſign, or Inclination, to put 
any falſe Colours upon a Cauſe in which the whole Nation was ſo deeply intereſted, 

I could not think it unbecoming any Member of a Society, let his peculiar Pro- 
feſſion be what it will, to be ſollicitous to have Satisfaction Himſelf about the 
Deareſt Intereſts of that Society ; or, afterwards, to lay before Others what He 
fincerely thought He had found to be the State of their Caſe. If this be a Crime, 

] own myſelf guilty ; and to have deſerved the Uſage I have met with. 
In the Manner of repreſenting to the World what appeared plain to me, 1 
pleaſed myſelf with the thought that I had preſerved a Temper which at least 
could not offend any Englih Gentleman, how different ſoever his Sentiments 
might be from mine. I entered not into paſt Scenes of Action; I reproached 
no One of Thoſe who ever had Power in this Nation at any Period of Time 
heretofore. I reviled no Dead Miniſters; nor flattered any Living. To do the 

One l eſteemed inglorious; and the Other, baſe and ſervile. Let their Deeds only, 
Praiſe or diſpraiſe Them; is, as I think, the Right Rule to go by. 
What then is it I have done? To expreſs it in a very few Words—1 ſhewed | 
that the Vienna Treaties between the Emperor and Spain, were entered into for 
' Purpoſes of the Worſt Conſequence to Ourſelves and other Nations of Europe: 
That ſuch a Conjunction, to ſuch Purpoſes, ought to be guarded againſt; and that 

the Meaſures Great Britain had then taken; the Alliances then entered into; the 
ſending out Fleets, and preparing Forces to act in Conſequence of ſuch Allances; 
were juſt and prudent upon this Occaſion. Could it poſſibly be imagined that 
this Attempt ſhould meet with the Returns it has, from ſome Perſons? But ſoit 
is. The perſonal Severities upon the Author, were preſently ſuch, as I believe, 
can hardly be 2 I willingly paſs them over. The Manner of Writing, 


and 
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and the Style, were the Subject of much Wit and Pleaſantry. This too is of 
ſmall Importance. Nor ſhall I attempt to leſſen the Satisfaction any Perſons 
5 have, in their own better Manner of writing, or their mean Opinion of mine. 
My Buſineſs was, in a plain Way, to convey to the Underſtanding of others, 
what was Evident to my own. If I did this, I had my End. 1 eaſily leave it 
to Others, to write better. It never hurts me at all; but always gives me a 
ſenſible Pleaſure. This therefore, I am little concerned about. Let the Book 
be Dull and Languid: Vet, in Fact, it awakened Multitudes out of a Dull and 
Languid State, into Life and Vigour. Let it be Heavy, as Heep itſelf: Yet, it 
was not found to procure Slumbers either to thoſe who liked it, or to thoſe who 
Jifliked it. Let it be as mean and deſpicable, as it has been pronounced: yet, 
more than once, the ſame Mouths that pronounced it fo, have expreſſed in Print 
their earneſt Deſire that ſome able Hand would Anſwer it. But too much of 
The only Points of Importance are, Whether the FaF#s I have alledged here, 
are True, or not: And, whether my Reaſonings from Them are Juſt and con- 
clufive; or not. With Regard to Fa##s; if I were ſenſible that I had in any 
done Inſtance affirmed what is Not True; I ſhould eſteem myſelf obliged to be 
tue Firſt to undeceive Any of Thoſe whom I had unwillingly led into a Miſtake. 
With regard to Reaſonings; There will often be a Difference amongſt Perſons 
Tho honeſtly mean the ſame Good to their Country. On one Side or the other. 
in ſuch Caſes, there muſt be an Error. And in all intricate Caſes; and parti- 
cularly in all Political Tranſactions, which are ever capable of various Turns in 
the Minds of Men, no wiſe or Good-natured Man will wonder at ſuch Difference 
of Opinion; and no Honeſt Man can do any thing more, but receive Light when 
it offers itſelf to his Eyes; and alter his Opinion, upon ſufficient new Evidence 
laid before him. „ _ | 
have long waited for ſomething of this Sort relating to the Great Points in 
the Enquiry; reſolved hitherto, to be ſilent under perſonal, or little I mputations ; 
| but thinking it my Duty to anſwer, when the main Fats or Reaſonings in that 
| Treatiſe ſhould be attaqued with any Appearance of Strength. At length, I find 
a very elaborate Piece, printed in one of the Weekly Papers, on Saturday Jan. 4, 
172% in which We may expect the Strength of what can be {aid. It comes 
trom a Perſon, who appears Not to be a Stranger to the Conteſts and Intereſts 
of the Princes of Europe. And I like it much the better for this; becauſe I am 
now ſure, as far as I am concerned, I ſhall be inſtructed in ſo maſterly a Manner, 
as to leave me inexcuſable, if I do not yield myſelf captive to ſuch Inſtruction; 
or give the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, why I do not. But before I begin to examine, 
| muſt beg Leave to premiſe, that I ſhall take Notice of Nothing in this 
Piece but what is of Weight, and what concerns Myſelf, and the Cauſe in which 
appeared before. = FCC 5 J | 
In the Proſecution of my Deſign, I will, agreeably to what this Gentleman 
directs, go no farther back than to the King of Spain's Acceſſion to the Duadruple 
Alliance, I will juſt ſtate the Caſe, as I did in the Enquiry : And the rather, 
| becauſe many Perſons ſeem to have forgot the principal Facts and Reaſonings, 
upon which the Strength of all that can be ſaid muſt be founded, I will take 
a ſhort Notice of what has followed ſince the Date of that Book. I will then 
taithfully repreſent and conſider what this Gentleman has advanced, either againſt 
any thing in which I can be ſuppoſed to be concerned; or upon any Subject of De- 
hate which appears to me to be of Importance. 5 
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The King of Hain acceded to the Quadruple Alliance, Jan. 20, N. 5. 1720, 
into which the Emperour had before entered. By an expreſs Article of that Al. 
liance, theſe two Powers had engaged themſelves to refer their remaining Dif. 
ferences to a Congreſs, under the Mediation of Great Britain and France. Hi the 
Midſt of this Congreſs, and whilſt ſome Differences were very hotly agitate 
between theſe two Princes, relating to the Pretenſions of the Duke of Parma, 
which the Mediators were attempting with all their Skill and Temper to make 
up; Without the leaſt Provocation, on the Part of the Mediators, the King of 
Spain ſent a Miniſter clandeſtinely to Vienna; who there entered into, and per- 
fected, Treaties of Peace and Commerce with the Emperor, in Violation of the 
Quadruple Alliance, and of the Honour of the Mediating Powers. 

This juſtly alarmed the two Courts of Great Britain and France. They pre. 
ſently diſcovered the Nature and pernicious Conſequences of this Peace thus 
concluded; and of a Treaty of Commerce plainly founded upon the Violation of _ 
former Treaties of Commerce, and threatning Ruine to the Trade of Great Bui. 
tain to the Indies, hitherto enjoyed excluſively of the Auſtrian Netherlands, under 
all the Sanctions that Princes and States can give to one another. And they were 
not long unapprized of Other, more ſecret, Engagements between the two 
Powers of Germany and Spain. 

The Courts of Britain and France 3 upon this FTIR 4 RES: 
Turn of Affairs, renewed their former Treaties with one another; entered into 
freſh Engagements for their mutual Defence; and thought it Time to provide 
ſeriouſly for their own Preſervation, by a New Alliance, which was ſigned in 
Form at Hanover, September 3d, 1725. They then invited other Powers into 

this Alliance. The United Provinces evidently ſaw the Ruine of their whole 

Trade, and of their whole Republick (which depends upon that Trade) to be 
inevitable, if the new Treaty of Commerce entered into at Vienna, ſhould be put 
in Execution. And accordingly, They acceded to the Hanover Alliance: As 
afterwards the Kingdom of Sweden did.] In Proſecution of the'Great End of this 
Alliance, Squadrons of Ships were ſent out to ſeveral Parts of the World: New 
Levies of Soldiers were made: and every thing prepared for open War; if rea- 
ſonable Propoſitions of Accommodation ſhould not be liſtened to by Thoſe who 
had broke in upon the Rights of their Neighbours, eſtabliſhed. by repeated Con- 
ventions and Treaties. This was thought a more prudent Method, than to 
come immediately to the laſt Extremities : Which, it would atterwards be (aid, 
might have been prevented, had a little Patience been applied to the Evil; anda 

little Time allowed to the Allies of Vienna to conſider the Conſequences of Thugs 
Thus Things flood, at the Time the Enquiry was publiſhed. = EZ 

As theſe Preparations went on, it ſoon appeared plainly to the World, whit | 
the Nature of the /3enna-alliance was. For, though the Right of Great Britain 
to Gibraltar was founded upon Treaties ſigned by his Catholick Majeſty himſelf; 
Yet, in Defiance of ſuch Obligations, This was made the firſt Handle for an open 
Rupture; and Gibraltar was in Form beſieged. - It became neceſſary therefore, | 
to ſend a ſufficient Supply of Troops, and all Warlike Stores, for the Defence of 
a Place thus violently attacked; and a lng F leet to act, as Occaſion ſhould re- 
quire, in thoſe Parts. 

Upon theſe undiſguiſed Proceedings of Spain, which were owing to the J . 
alliance, the Allies of Hanover found themſelves obliged to think more in Earneſt 
of every thing neceſſary to their mutual Defence. But at the ſame Time tley 
did not abate of their ſincere Efforts for a Reaſonable Accommodation. Plans 
were formed for this Purpoſe ; and Preliminary Articles drawn up, agreeably * 
7 | the 
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the Sentiments of Great Britain, Frauce, the Emperor, and the Slates-General ; 
Spain till thewing a Backwardneſs to comply with what feemed latisfactory to 
kf the other Powers. concernet; and continuing to act the Part of an Enemy. 
The Meaſures therefore entered into, did; not produce ſo much Good, nor to 
ſoon, as might reaſonably have been expected: And all Men muſt judge to 
whole Account this is to be charged. But then, We mult not forget, what their 
immediate good Effects were, T heir preventing the Execution of the. worſt 
Deſigns: againſt Ourſelves; The Protection and Encouragement given by them 
to thoſe Powers abroad, whoſe Preſervation, nearly touches our own National 
Intereſt : And the like. But at length, they operated farther; and produced 
what was the maih Thing aimed at by them, v/s. a ſufficient Baſis tor a General 
Pacification; and what muſt, and would in Fact have proved ſo before this Time, 
had not the Conduct of Spain, which could not be foreſeen, prevented the na- 
tural and effectual Operation of Things. I mean that theſe Meaſures, after ſome 
Delays, produced and effected the ſigning of ſuch Preliminaries, as in their plain 
literal Senſe, and in that Senſe of which alone they are capable, contain in them 
the principal Points aimed at by Great Britain, France, and Holland, with Re— 
ied to their Intergſis, Trade, and Pons; and conſequently, a ſolid and juſt 

Foundation for the reſetling the Peace of Europe, as it ſtood before theſe laſt 
Ouarrels began. e „NN 5 5 
Theſe Preliminary Articles for a general Paciſication, were ſigned May 3, 1727, 
at Paris, by the Miniſters of Great Britain, France, the Emperor, and the States 
General; as they were ſoon: afterwards at Vienna by the Miniſter of Spain. And 
they were in due Time, ratified by the Emperor, the Kings of Great Britain 
and France; and by the Szates General. But, on the Part of the King of Spain, 
Difficulties began ſoon to be ſtarted; and ſuch Interpretations to be put upon the 
Words of theſe Articles, as utterly deſtroyed the real Intent and Deſign of 
them. 1 C IE Sohn 5 Ln 5 
The Two Poinis inſiſted on, by the King of Spain, were, «That the Preli- 
1 minary Articles, ſigned by his Miniſters, did not oblige him to raiſe the Siege 
« of Gibraltar intirely: And, that the South-Sea Ship, with her Cargo, could 
« not of Right be now demanded upon the Foot of theſe Articles.” And with 
relation to theſe Tawo Points, it being declared, That his Catholick Majeſty in- 

ſiſted upon his own Explications ; it became impoſſible for the King of Great 

Britain to accept of a Ratification founded upon ſuch an Interpretation, as would 
turn the Articles ſigned into Articles of Advantage only to thoſe who had attacked 
the Trade and Poſſeſſions of his Subjects; but of very great and ſenſible Damage 


to his own People. 24 
Here then once more we ſee a Stop was put to the happy Procedure of Affairs, 
by the Court of Spain. It took up ſome Time to get rid of this Difficulty. But 
in the mean while, effectual Care was taken that our Fleet ſhould not leave Porto- 
Bello, till the Preliminaries ſhould be ratified by the King of Spam, in their true 
and full Meaning. Finding therefore no Hopes of the Return of the Galleons, 
upon any other Foot than the plain Execution of his Part in the Preliminary Ar- 
ticles; He at length conſented that, according to the plain Meaning of the 1 
Article of the Preliminaries, all Hoſtilittes of whatſoever ſort, ſhould ceaſe; and that 
in Conſequence of the third Article, which reſtores Commerce upon the Foot of 
Treaties antecedent to the Year 1 725, the Ship Prince Frederick, and its Effects, 
ſnould be reſtored according to the Aſſiento-treaty. Accordingly, He ratified the 
Articles; He put an End to all hoſtile Appearances before Gibraltar ; He lent 
Orders to the V s/t-Indies for the Reſtitution of the South-Sra Ship, with her Cargo: 
VoL. III. 5 be. | And, 
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And, in Conſequence of the ſame Articles, Orders were diſpatched from hence 
for the Britiſh Fleet to leave thoſe Parts, and return Home. Thus far, by De. 
grees, the Meaſures taxen by Great Britain, had brought Affairs, at the Begin. 


ning of this Year 1728. All Appearances of War, by univerſal Conſent, were 


removed: The Oftend-trade renounced by the Emperor for ſeven Years : Every 
Right and Poſſeſſion belonging to any of the Powers concerned, put upon the 
ſame Foot upon which Things ſtood according to the Treaties in force before thi, 
Rupture: And a Congreſs agreed to, not to diſpute Points ſetled in theſe Pre limina. 


ries; but to adjuſt Diſputes, and Matters of leſſer Conſideration; and to proceed 


{till farther in the eſtabliſhing of the Peace of Europe. Certainly, this is ſome. 
thing. Here are Preliminary Articles, ſigned and ratified, which muſt he gf 


Force for ſome Tears; unleſs any of the Powers concerned, againſt their own 
Slipulations, break into them; or refuſe to let them have their natural and pro- 


poſed Effect. And in Conſequence of theſe Preliminary Ariicles, a Congreſs wa 


appointed: And in this Congreſs, a Proviſional Treaty, for ſecuring and extend. 
ing a General Pacification was drawn up; of which a Copy was ſoon printed in 
one of our News-papers; and ſince that, reprinted in a Treatiſe entitled Obſerny. 
tions upon the Conduct of Great Britain, &c. which gives a full Account of it: 
And this Treaty now waits the Reſolution of the Courts of Vienna and Spain, This 
is the preſent State of the Afarr, conducted thus far by the Patience of Some 
bear ing with the Delays of Others; not without Inconveniencies (it muſt be 1 
owned) attending ſuch a State of Uncertainty, and naturally creating Uneaſineſs 


in the Breaſts of an Active and Brave Nation, Theſe Inconveniencies being 


preſent and felt, make many apt to think that another and better Method might 
have been choſen; of which not feeling the Efe#s at preſent, they judge the 


more favourably. But however They may judge of What They do not feel; 


This is Evident, That the Meaſures entered into by Great Britain, have hitherto 


put a Stop to the Effect of the Vienna Alliance, in its Deſign very. deſtruQive to 


our Poſſeſſions; and to our Trade, as well as that of the Dutch; have prevented 
the Return of the Galleons, till ſuch Preliminary Articles were ſigned and ratified, 


as put Affairs into their former Condition; and have in Conſequence of them 


procured a Congreſs, in which a Proviſional Treaty has been drawn up for a Gene. 


ral Pacification. 5 . ae penn 
Having juſt recapitulated what I had before ſaid, and brought our Afar 
down to their preſent State; I muſt now conſider what has been advanced on 


the contrary Side, and particularly in the Paper J have now mentioned. 


The firſt Thing I muſt take Notice of, is the Turn this Mriter has given to 


the very Beginning of this whole Scene; I mean the Vienna Alliance. In tie 
Enquiry, p. 491, an Argument is formed, not from Surmiſes, or mere Imagi- 


nation, but from Dates and Facts; that the ſending back the Infanta from France, 


and the King of Great Britain's Refuſal of the ſole Mediation at Cambray, could 


not poſſibly be the Grounds of that Tranſaction. Upon this Subject, I think, 
this Writer has produced every thing that could be ſaid. The Sum of it, m 
his own Words, is, “ That from the Death of the Duke of Orleans, and about 


« a Year at leaſt before the Vienna- treaty was concluded, the Span/# Minjferi 


« were full of FEARS and JEALOUSIES about the compleating the Ha- 


« fanta's Marriage with the King of France.“ And again, as politively as if he 


had known it to be ſo, „The Spaniards began to treat at Vienna, that They 


« might prepare for the worſt: And they delayed concluding their Treaty, til. 


„Was 


& what they feared happened.” And again, «6 Ag ſending back the Infants 
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« was the certain and immediate Cauſe of throwing Hain into the Arms of the 
« Emperor; ſo, our Refuſal of the ſole Mediation, may juſtly be deemed an 
4 Acceſſary Cauſe of it.“ And upon this Article of the Mediation, we arc enter— 
tained with a Variety of Suppoſitions, and are let to underſtand, how good 
a Game Britam might have played at Madrid, had this ſole Mediation been 
accepted: And all anc with great Earneſtneſs, But let us now Antwer, or 

Id. 

7 would be a full and ſufficient Reply to all this, to frame a Scheme on the 
other Side; and to oppoſe Sußpoſition to Suppo/i tron; and one arbitrary Interpreta- 
tion of Appearances to another, I will ſay then, (deny it who can) that France 


and Great Britain knew of Ripperda's leaving Madrid, to go to Vienna in order 


to treat; that they knew the very Time of his Arrival there; the clandeſtine 


Manner of his acting; the feigned Name he went by; the Reſolution taken by 


the Court of Spain to enter into Meaſures with the Emperor, and to act there with- 
out the Mediation of France and Britain, or of either of them: That this was 
the greateſt Affront which could be put upon the Crown of France, as well as 


of Great-Britain, I will go on, and from my own Invention, will add that, 
Moved by this Afront, which preceded, in Time, the Refolution about the In- 


| fama; the Court of France could not think fit to ſubmit to the Incouveniencies 

of the Spaniſh Match, for the Sake of a Court, which was now deeply engaged 
in a Project of a greater and ſtricter Alliance with the powerful and inveterate 
Enemy of France: And upon this I will affirm, that the Reſolution of ſending 
back the Infania from France, was occaſioned by the certain Knowledge of the 
i Tranſa#tions between the Courts of Madrid and Vienna, which were in great For- 
_ wardneſs, before this R-folution of France was ſent to Madrid. I will uſe the 
fame Sort of Expreſſion J have now quoted. The French delayed giving a 
40 poſitive Anſwer about the Filangailles, till they could be certain, the Negocia- 
ions at Vienna were going on in Earneſt. As ſoon as they knew thut, they 


* « ſent their Reſolution about the Infanta to Madrid.” And what End of De- 


bates; or what Volumes may we not write, if Fancy be indulged in this Man- 
ner? But would not any Man of Senſe think it more than ſufficient to anſwer 
to all this, that though It may ſeem plauſible, yet it is plainly groundleſs, be- 


cauſe the Court of France never once hinted at hieð Afront of a Negociation ſet on 
foot at Vienna, as the leaſt Inducement to that Step of ſending back the Infanta, 


when there was moſt Occaſion for ſome Excuſe to ſoften the Court of Spain. 
* It is Reaſon of State, in his own Words, and not Pali lon, which ene in 
«© theſe Caſes,” 

In the Caſe of the ſole Mediation indeed, It might ſeriouſly be ſaid, that the 
certain Knowledge of the Negotiations going on at Vienna, furniſhed one Juſt 
Reaſon to the King of Great Britain to decline an Offer which he could not but 
know from thence, was a mere Piece of Mockery ; at beſt only contrived to di- 
vide Him from France, whilſt Spain was making ſure of the Emperor. And 
without this, a Due Regard to his Alliance with France, and particularly to the 
Ruadruple Alliance, by which he was conſtituted Joint-mediator with th emoſt 

Chriftian King; will ever be thought Juſt Reaſons againſt accepting the ſo/e Me- 
_ dation, by All who do not think the Breach of Faith, and the Violation of 
Treaties, Matters of no Concern. And this, Writer himſelf ſeems ſenſible of 
this, by his attempting to ſhew, that the Acceptance of this /o/e Mediation by 
Britain, could not but be extreamly acceptable to France itſelf; againſt the moſt 
bublick Facts, and the plaineſt Appearances. To all which it is enough to an- 
ler, that as France knew better than He can, what was, or was not, at that 
Time 


* 
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Time agreeable to France: So Spain knew better than He can, what were, aud 
what were not, the real Motives to Hain for entering into ſuch Negotiations 3 
Vienna. oY : | 3 3 1 

I now therefore go on, and obſerve that the Court of SHain never, in any Ar- 
morial ſent to our Court, or in any Audience given to our Embaſſador at Madrid, 


ſo much as mentioned this Afront from France, as any Inducement to the 
Tranſaction at Vienna; or any the leaſt Excuſe for it. And how indeed could 


it have been done, at all Conſiſtently with Other Declarations made to Mr, 


Stanhope at Madrid, and with thoſe made at London; vix. That Nothing had 
* been done at Vienna, but upon the Foot of the Quadruple Alliance; Nothing 


« againſt any former Treaties ;- Nothing that could juſtly offend any of the 
« Allies; Nothing in ſhort that wanted any. Excuſe,” Violent Paſſions indeed 


were ſtirred up at Madrid, and exerted themſelves openly, at the coming of the 


Reſolution from France. This ſhews that it was not ſo certainly expected there, 


as this Gentleman thinks. But at the ſame Time there was too much Senſe mixed 
with this Anger, to ſuffer ſuch an Inconſiſtency to come out, as the making This 
the Motive to what had been long before ſet on Foot. And then, as to the King 
of Great Britaiy's Refuſal of the ſole Mediation, the King of Spam did not only | 
not once complain of this; or lay any Part of his. Proceedings upon it; but de. 
clared to Mr. S/anhope that there was Reaſon in what was urged for His Majelty'; 


declining it; and that it ſhould never make the. leaſt. Alteration in his Regards to 
Great Britain. So that here we have on one Hand, effectual Proof from the 


Court of Spain itſelf, that they did not look upon the Afront from France, ſo 
much as fit to be mentioned as an Excuſe or Pretence for their Tranſaction at 


Vienna; or upon the King of Great Britain's Refuſal of the ſole Mediation, a; 


having any Part in it: And on the other Hand, the luxuriant Fancy of a Gen- 
tleman, furniſhing Motives and Reaſons for Hain, which Spain itſelf was always | 
"afhamed to make vie of ious — 
| Beſides, fo great a Maſter in Politichs, as this Writer, muſt know, that Princes 
do not enter fo heartily into ſuch clandeſtine Negoc:ations as this, upon mere 


Suſpicion or Fear that ſomething may be done by another Power: which may 
afterwards ſerve for an Excuſe for it. Yet the Light this Writer has placed the 


Vienna- alliance in, is this. It was feared that ſomething would one Day be done, 
which the Spaniards could make an Apology for their Proceedings. Therefore, 
they agreed with the Emperor upon every Thing they had in view : but did not 
( (fays he) execute their Agreements fill what they feared happened. Now, it ap- 
pears that, as the Treaty of Peace was agreed to, at Vienna, before what Spam 
feared from France was known at Vienna to have happened; ſo, it was figned be- 
fore the Refuſal of Britain could be known there. True, he ſays, . Not known 
« at Vienna, in Form, at that Time: But, the Certain Knowledge of the Refuſal 

« of the Mediation might be arrived there by that Time; nay, the 7. reaty might 


«© be ſigned upor- this Knowledge, by virtue of Inſtructions given with this 
« Contingency ſpecified in them.“ It might be ſo, He ſays. And therefore, I think 


it evident, He means the Reader ſhould conclude, It was ſo. For, though He 5 
carries it not ſo far, in this Paſſage; yet, He afterwards makes an Apology for 
| Sparn, from this Refuſal, which, according to his own Notions of the Affair, 


cannot be an Apology, unleſs He himſelf believes, and would lead others to con- 


clude, that the Certain Knowledge of this Refuſal actually came to Vienna, BE- 


FORE the „igning of the Treaty; and that the Igtructions by which the Spar; 


Miniſter was then to act, had this Contingency ſpecified in them: Of the Certarnty 


or Probability of which, there is-no Proof; but the Bare Poſſib:liiy here inſiſted oh 
x 
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If this be the Strength of the Apology ; J think it enough to ſay, That, ac- 
cording to all the Rules of judging in ſuch Caſes, it is plain, That if the Refu- 
ſal of the ſole Mediation had been One of the Cauſes of this Tranſactian, and to 
be owned as ſuch ; the Miniſter of ain would have been inſtructed to deterr 
fining at Vienna, till the Intelligence of this Fact ſhould come to Him, by Au- 
thority and in Form. The Delay of a very few Days would have been compen- 
ſated by ſome little Grace this would have added to the Apology. 5 
Iwill now go farther, and ſuppoſe much more than this Gentleman himſelf has 
ſuppoſed : That the ſending back the Infanta, and the Reſolution not to accept the 
ſale Mediation, had both in form arrived at Madrid, before Ripperda was ſent from 
thence. And I ſay, even upon this large Suppoſition, theſe two Facts could not 
really have been, and would not have been pretended to have been, the Motives 
of what was afterwards done at Vienna. I grant that the Former of theſe might 
have raiſed a preſent Reſentment againſt France. 1 grant that the latte, might 
have yielded a Pretence for ſaying that Spain was left without any Friend at 
Cambray; if it had been reſolved by ain to break with France, upon that Afront. 
But in the Light in which the Court of Hain itſelf ſaw this Refuſal, of the ſole 
Mediation, when it did come; it never was pretended to be an Afront, or Injury, 
but indeed acknowledged to be a reaſonable Proceeding. This being ſuppoſed the 
| Caſe; what follows? The Court of Spain, I will not deny, might, by ſuch 
| Circumſtances, be induced to try what honourable Terms the Emperor would 
come to; without hurting the Intereſts of thoſe who never had hurt them. 
But let us ſee what an excellent Argument his would be for Spain to uſe, 
ee France has affronted us: Therefore, we will enter into a Treaty with the 
Emperor, not to hurt France principally, but to hurt Holland, which has 
never offended us, in the moſt important Branches of Trade; and to injure 
HBritain, from which we have received no Affront or Offence, both in its Trade, 
« and Poſeſions.”” Much more, let us obſerve how this Argument would be- 
come the Emperor, without whoſe Concurrence Spain could have done nothing 
at Vienna. France has affronted Spain: Therefore, the Emperor, who is not 
« affronted, enters into a Treaty with Spain, to the great Prejudice of the Dutch, 
and Eng//h, who had no part in this Affront to Spain, and never injured the 
Emperor.“ But it ſeems, not a Word is to be ſaid for his Imperial Majeſty : 
And yet the Vienna- treaty can never be juſtified, or excuſed ; unleſs the Emperor, 
as well as the King of Spain, can be juſtified, or excuſed. In ſhort, my Intent 
in the Suppoſition I have made, was to ſhew, That putting the Caſe of the 
| hifanta as high as poſſible, on the Side of Spain; it could not have been the Mo- 
tive, nor would ever have been alledged as the Motive, to the entring into 
Treaties, to the great Detriment of other Nations, which had no Part in that 
Affront. Much leſs, therefore, will the bare Suſpicion of an Affront 7o be given 
ſome time or other, be of any ſuch weight: Which is all that is now under Con- 
ſideration. Let it be tried The King of Spain ſuſpects that France will 
* hereafter diſpleaſe and affront him by ſending back the Infanta : And therefore, 
four Months before this appears, ſends a Miniſter to Vienna, to enter into and 
I finiſh Treaties, which ſhall hurt other Nations, who can have no Part in this 
Affront, in their deareſt Intereſts.” But this Juſtice I muſt do to the Court of 
Hain, that this Apology never came with any Shadow of Authority from thence: 
And though at firſt it was a little whiſpered about by ſome of their Agents; it 
was never afterwards owned by them; but immediately ſhamed into ſilence, in 1 
which it remained, till this Gentleman has put it again into the Mouths of Men, . 
with his own Embelliſhments about it. Los . — 
Vor, III. : 5 U Nor all 
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Nor can I, upon this Gentleman's own Notions in this Paper, at all account 
for the King of Spain's reſolute flying from the Mediatorſpip of France; and 
carrying all his Affairs to Vienna, upon this Provocation. For he himſelf ob- 
ſerves how very eaſy and ſpeedy a Matter, a Reconciliation between France 11 
Spain was, after this Affront. Never Reſentment ran higher, ſays he: and yet one 


or two Sacriſices, a little Addreſs, and a little Management pacified all; united he ; 


teu Courts; and reſtored to the French, in a ſhort Time, ſuch an Influence over Spain, 
&c. that, it ſeems, many more Marks of Favour were ſoon beſtowed vpon 


France which had given this Affront to Hain, than upon Pritain which had had 
no Part in it. And indeed, to prove that this Afion! was not the Cauſe of ſuch 


a Proceeding at Vienna, He himſelf furniſhes a very good Maxim in this Paper, 
« That Reaſon of State will determine the Conduct of Princes; not O/g, Sale. 
« Reſentments:” J only add, exactly upon the ſame Grounds, « Nor Nesv, Freſh, 


% Reſentments; eſpecially ſuch as the Princes in whom they are ratſed, know, : 


« can be eaſily, and preſently removed, in another and a better Way.” 
I will ſay no more upon this Head, but that he 1s exceedingly miſtaken i in 


thinking, (as one would imagine him to do, from many of his Arguments) 
that the Court of Britain did not very ſoon know, and very ſoon endeavour to 
guard againſt, the deſigned Alliance at Vienna. For, as the Beſt Intelligence 


gave them Early ent of what was doing, ſo no Meaſures were neglected, 


Except Breach of Faith, and Violation of that very Alliance by which Britain 
was made Foint-mediator with France. I thought myſelf obliged to conſider at 
| ſome length, what this Writer has framed for the firſt Ground of the Vienna- 
alliance. 1 have found it, I think, and ſhewn it, to be utterly unſupported by 
Fact, as well as by that Court upon which he fixes it: And by this have fuffi- 
ciently vindicated the Enquiry for having rejected this ee of the Affair 


at firſt. 


1 will now try his Reaſvoiogs and Imputations upon one or two other Heads : 


which are the Conſequences of the Meaſures defended in that Book. 


The moſt material Point, as he often profeſſes, is that of Gibraltar: Concern- | 
ing which, we know what Accuſations and Outcries were raiſed around us: 
And all to this Purpoſe; That it was to be given up, or to be arttully betrayed, 


into the Spaniards Hands: And all Profeſſions to the contrary were in vain. 
But now it has been ſeen how vigorous a Defence was made of it, againſt the 


Spaniards; and that Preliminaries have been ſigned, in which Spain was obliged 
to acknowledge the withdrawing all Hoſtilities from that Place to be included: 
and accordingly to withdraw all Appearances of them: What doth all this 
avail? This Gentleman declares now that the Demand of this Place is not put 
out of Queſtion by the Preliminaries; which Demand he founds very ſtrongly 
and poſitively thus: [and I will go no farther back than He does.] The 


« Spaniards, (ſays He) ground their Expectations, and what they call their 


« Right, on a New Engagement taken by us, as they ſay, fince all the 
« Tranſactions (mentioned by Him) were over; on a Private Article, in a 
« Treaty made with them in 1721, ſtipulating the Contents of a LETT ER 


« to be written by the Late King; and on the Letter written in Purſuance 


« of this Article, the Original of which they offer to produce; and which | 


« they pretend to be a 2 dive Engagement to reſtore Gibraltar to them.“ 
The Mriter of this Paper is, I am confident, a Perſon of very great Intelli- | 


gence. Years have now paſſed, in which He might have ſatisfied Him- 
ſelf of the Certam Truth or Certain Fal. [hood of what He here puts into the 


Mouth of Sin. There 1 1s no Excuſe for ſuch a Repreſentation at this is, m. ade 
| | in 
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in the Face of the whole Nation, unleſs it appears at laſt to be True. It is not 
enough for a Man of Honour, to ſay, IIe took it from the Ditcourte of ſome 
H. miards ſomewhere or other. IIe knows many, I dare tay, who have teen 
the very Treaty, here men tioned; and the Authentick Copy of that very Letter 
which alone can be here meant. They all know it to be Tru, that there is no 
ſuch Article belonging to the Treaty mentioned. I have mylelt read the Treaty : 
and find no one Article belonging to it, which has the leaſt Relation to this Subject. 

The Treaty is that of a Defen/ eve Alliance between Great Britain, France, and 
Spain, ſigned June 13, 1721, in which Treaty the very contrary indeed, to the pre- 
9 5 Suggeſtion, appears to the Ey. es of all who read it, vx „That the Preſervation 
and Obſervation of the Treaty of Utrecht (which IS this Riglit,) and of the 
Treaty of London (which confirms the Right of Great Britain to Gibr ally ) are 
particularly declared to be the Principal Object of this Alliance. And as there is no 
ſuch Article, in this Treaty, fipulatmg any Letter of any fort; fo neither is there 
any ſuch Letter in being, as That here repreſented to be a Poſitive Fngagement 
ts ore Gibraltar to Spain, I appcal to the Lowe/? Obſerver of the World, as 
well as the Hig het, whether it be credible, that if any ſuch Article were in 
being, or any ſuch Letter, Spain would not long ago have produced them. The 
Spaniards are ready (it ſeems) to produce the Original of ſuch a Letter. VI ho, or 
«hat has hindered them from doing it all this time? The real Impediment is, 
that they know there is no ſuch A, ticle l in any Treaty ; and that theretore, this. 
could not be made a National Concern to Great Britain: and that there is no 
Letter with ſuch a poſitive Engagement. The Letter referred to, was written in 
4721, Many have ſeen the Copy of it, and muſt acknowledge that it would 
not have been of any Moment to the Spaniards to have produced it, and that 
This alone could be the Reaſon why they did not, even in the Life of the /aze 
King, For, whether a Letter, in the Tenor of which it is plainly implied, that 
the Par liament of Britain muſt judge of that Matter; and the utmoſt 1: ugage— 
ment in which is, To take a _ favou; be Oppor Junity to regulate that Matter with 
he Conſent of His Par lament, can be, with any Juſtice, a bie F'ngagement to 
reſtore that Place to rae 1 may leave to me meaneſt Judge of Language and 
Expreſſion. 2 x | 
To proceed, It was After the Death of the Jate King, that Spain ratified the 
Preliminaries; and in theſe Pre/immaries, I tay, the Right and Pofleition of 
Gibraltar is aſcertained to Great Britain; and conſequently all Claim of Spain 
to it again extinguiſhed. This Gentleman denies this, and calls for the I/ords 
that contain this. I appeal to the Second Article, which ſays, in expreſs Words, 
Rights, or thoſe things which are poſſeſſed by AN X of the Contracting 
Powers, by Virtue of the "Treaties of - Utrecht and Baden, and the Quadruple 
Alliance, &c. ſhall remain untouched.” Now the Right to Gibraltar was 
fixed to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht, and confirmed by the Grad) uple 
Alliance. Both the Utrecht Treaty and Quadruple Alliance are ſigned in efſe@, by 
ſigning this Preliminary Article. Therefore (it follows) Spain, which has ſigned 
and ratified this Article, has once more not only confirmed and allowed the Rg 
to Gibraltar to be in Britain, but conſented that it ſhall remain Untouched. And 
as the P c/efſion of it could not be ſaid to be Untouched, as long «©. Any Hoſtile 
Appearances were about it; ſo the Right to it cannot be faid to be Untouched, 
whilſt any Demand of another 5 upon it ſubſiſts. SH thercfore, having 
long fince that Leiter, ratified this Article, which declares that the Rishi to 
Gibraliar ſhall remain Untouched'; has aan piyen up all Demand upon it which 


could 
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could have accrued from ſuch a Lezter, even if it had contained a poitrve, abſy. 
lute Promiſe. 5 
Whoever may not ſee the Force of this Argument, I am very ſure this Gen. 
ftleman will ſee it and own it; becauſe he argues ſtrongly, in this very Paper, 
that, ſuppoſing any Promiſe made to the Spaniards of refioring Gibraltar to them, 
before the Acceſſion of Spain to the Quadruple Alliance, That Acceſſion eftectually 
vacated the Promiſe. His Reaſoning. is this, © That All Poſſeſſions are my. 
«« tually confirmed by that Treaty, cannot be denied. The Poſſeſſion of Gis-a/. 
« far was therefore, again, confirmed to us by the King of Hain when he ac. 
« ceded to that Treaty, unleſs he can ſhew that our Pęſ ion of it was excepted, 
« or can produce any private Article, or Declaration, which made a Reſeryation 
« of his Right to this Place, notwithſtanding the Ceſſion of it made at Urrechy, 
« But nothing of this can be ſhewn, Ec.“ I deſire no more, but that This, 
which is certainly Right Reaſoning, may in all like Caſes be equally allowed 
and approved. I have ſhewn that there was no ſuch private Article, or Promiſe, 
as this Writer mentions, even before the Preliminaries were ratified by Spain, | 


And ſuppoſing there had been (which is putting it with all the Advantage tg 7 


himſelf) I have now ſpecified the very Words, in which Hain has again en- b 
gaged that the Right to Gibraltar ſhall remain Untouched, by confirming the | 


- Quadruple Alliance; the Acceſſion to which at firſt, this Author rightly affures 


us, aſcertained that Fortreſs to Britain. Having done this, change but the 
Words Quadruple Alliance, in his Argument, into the Second Preliminary Artiel, 


and it muſt ſtand in full Force to prove that Care has been taken, as far, az 


the Words of Treaties can do it, to aſcertain this again to Britain, ſo that our 


Right to it ſhall remain UNTOUCHED; unleſs he can prove that either 


in this Treaty itſelf, or by any proper Act of Authority ſince the Ratification of 
theſe Preliminaries, any Reſervation has been made contrary to this Article. 
And, as I have now anſwered his Demand, and ſhewed him, in the Preliminaries, 


an Article which is indeed as expreſs, and as effectual a Confirmation of our 
Right to Gibraltar, as if the Word Gibraltar had been put into it; and muſt 
be allowed by himſelf to be ſo, according to his own Argument about the Qua- 


druple Alliance, vis. becauſe it confirms the Treaty of Utrecht, in which Gib 


raltar is named, and our Right eſtabliſhed; it lies upon him, either to give 


up this Part of his Charge, or, as he has undertaken, to ſhew thoſe General 


Words, in theſe Preliminaries, upon which any Pretence can be founded for the 
reviving any Demand of it, either at the preſent Congreſs, or any where 


elſe. J ſeriouſly profeſs, that after my utmoſt Search, I can find none. On 


the contrary, I will obſerve farther, that the Latter Part of this Second Article, 


greatly {trengthens the Former; and, being deſigned to declare expreſly what 18 
to be left to the Congreſs, effectually declares what is Not to be left to it. The 


Terms of it are theſe. «+ But if any Thing ſhall be found to have been 
<« ALTERED therein,“ [ſpeaking with Reſpe& to the Rights and Poſſeſions 


eſtabliſhed in thoſe Treaties ;] „or any Thing NOT TO HAVE BEEN 
« PUT IN EXECUTION; the ALTERATION Made, or The Thing 


NOT EXECUTED, ſhall, in the Congreſs to be held, be Diſcuſſed and 


« DECIDED according to the TENOR of the SAID TREATIES and 


CONVENTIONS.” Now, Nothing either as to the Right of Great Bri- 


tain to Gibraltar, or to the Poſſeſſion of it, has been at all altered: Nor has 
there been any Non-execution, as to that Right and Poſſeſſion. Great Brita 


has a Right to it by Treaties, unconteſted : And has been long in Poſſeſſion of 


it; and that Poſe/ion, though not quite unmoleſted, yet ſtill unchanged. There- 
8 5 fore 


i 
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tore neither the Rig lu to, nor the Poſſyſion of, Gibraltar, can be poſſibly included 
in this Deſcription of ſuch Poznts as are left to be diſcuſſed in the Congreſs. 

A; 1 was obliged in the Enquiry to Mention the Squadron of Ships ſent to the 
Wd Indies, in order to block up the Galleous, Ec. this makes it almoſt unavoidable 
to me, to take a little Notice of what is ſaid upon that Matter, in the Paper now 
before us. As to this Writer's Scheme for the taking all their Riches at firſt, 
into our own Power, and becoming the Diſtributors of them to all their Pro- 
prictors 3 (which, by the Way, appears to have bcen impoſſible, by Admiral 
Hier firſt Letter juſt now publiſhed ;) it is enough to lay to it, that ſuch an 
Older as „hat, given by the Court of Great Britain, at a Time when the Allies 
of Hanover profeſſed only to act upon the De ſenſive, and before any open Hoſti- 
ities had been committed on the part of Spam, muſt have put Europe into a 
Flame, by putting all the Proprietors of thoſe Riches, whether French, Dutch, or 


Spaniſh, into the greateſt Uneaſimeſs. This Method indeed, if the Galleons with 


their Riches, had attempted by Force or Stealth, to come out, had been reaſon- 


able; in order to prevent thoſe Riches falling into the Hands of Spain, and being 


made uſe of to proſecute the Defigns projected by the Treaties of Vienna; and 
Juſtice muſt have been done in that Caſe to all concerned, as well as it could. 


And this was Part of the Admiral's Orders, upon that Su ppoſition. The Orders 
given to the Admirals in thoſe Parts, are now printed; and an Account given of 


that whole Affair, in a Book entitled Obſervations on the Condut? of Great 


« Britain, with regard to the Negotiations and other Tranſa&ions abroad ;** to 


which I refer the Reader. But I will not neglect a very materia! Queſtion, 1 N | 
by this Gentleman, upon this Subject. « The Galleons, ſays he, were blocked 


«up for a great while, at our Expences and with the Loſs of many Lives. They 


« are now come or coming home. But has Shan renounced thoſe Deſigns 


« which our Fleet was ſent thither to prevent, by preventing the Su pply of that 


« Trealure?** Truly, I cannot tell, nor can any one in the World, who is not in 
the Secrets of the Court of Spain. But I ſee no good Argument i in this. A Fleet. 
is ordered to the Meſt- Indies, to prevent the coming away of ſo much Riches; 
which 1s a probable Method of preventing the carr ying on the bad Deſis . 
were in fear of. The unhappy Conſequence of this is, IT hat Ships dccay, and 
many lives are loſt, in that Climate; which is as much an A. 'oument againſt any. 


Equipment of this ſort, as againſt this. What is the Conſequence ? Spain 18 
| brought by theſe Meaſures to ratify the Preliminaries: in conſequence of which 
be raiſes the Siege of Gibraltar; ſends Orders to reſtore the South-Sea Ship; and 
promiſes that the Effects of the Galleons, upon their Return Home, ſhall be 


delivered, as in Time of Freedom and full Peace, The Court of Britain, upon 


this, a& the part which the Law of Nations requires, and honeſtly perform their 


Duty, by ordering away their Fleet, as they were ſtrictly obliged to do. The 
Calleons, as it was articled, are now come, or coming. But has the King of 


Hain renounced his Projects? Yes, undoubtedly, as far as Articles ratified by him 


can bind; and as far as any contracting Powers can be bound by Treaty to one 


another. But whether he will go on to act an open and honeſt part, to ſecure 


ſill farther the Peace of E urope, and the Intereſts of Great Britain: Nay, 
whether the Riches of the Galleons will be diſtributed, as is expreſly ſtipulated ; 

All this is juſt as uncertain, (neither more nor les) as it always was, and always 
will be, Whether any Treaty in the World will be obterved by All concerned 
im it. This does not argue, that Treaties muſt not be made; or, when they 
are made, not honeſtly performed by us: Neither does it at all derogate from any 


4rijclss.- or any Treaty, that there are Princes in the World who may break 
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through them, when they have obtained any End of their own by figyjy, 
them. | 1 | 5 

I can think but of one thing more, in which I am concerned, and that is, the 
polite Triumph over the Author of the Enquiry, That he has now the Mor. 
« tification to ſee himſelf given up in EVERY material Article, by both Pars 
« even by Thoſe who ſet him to Work.“ How eaſy are ſuch Words as cheſe! 
But how hard to ſupport them! All the material Articles of the Enquiry, take 
their Riſe from the Evils threatened by the Vienna alliance. The Importance 
of Gibraltar is one of the material Articles. This Gentleman himſelf thinks ft 
the met material, perhaps. And who of Thoſe he oppoſes, has declared again} 


me in it? So that, inſtead of being given up, I am ſupported on both Sides in it. 


The Oftend-trade is another; and I cannot think that he himſelf can be againſt. 


me in 5h18, unleſs in the Degree of the Importance of it. But who of thoſe le 
- oppoſes, has declared againſt me in this? And as to the other two main Articles; 


This Gentleman does not contradict them; nor have Thoſe he oppoſes. Thus 


true it is, that in EVERY ONE of them, I have been given up. As to the Ofend. 


trade, and the evil Conſequences in Time to ourſelves from it, it is not the leaſt 
Contradiction to what I have advanced, that it primarily affects the Dutch, and 
is therefore principally heir Concern. This does not hinder but that the Ill E#:& 


of it will as certainly end with our Trade, as it begins with theirs. Nor did! 
ever ſee the leaſt Anſwer to what I advanced upon hat Head, chiefly from à 


Treatiſe upon that Subject, which, I acknowledged, then lay before me. But 
ſuppoſing any Perſon who writes his private Thoughts in one Paper, as this Gen- 
tleman writes his own Sentiments in another, had contradicted every materia! 


Article of the Enquiry : Is this, in Honour, to be laid upon 7hoſe who never faw, 
nor heard of the Paper before it appeared in the World? And, above All, ſhall 


even this ſuppoſed Contradiction to the Enquiry, pats for an Argument that this 
very Paper was writ by the Author of the Enquiry himſelf, or by thoſe who ap- 


I thought it a Point of Duty, once to review the Enquiry, after it has been 
long enough publiſhed to have the Fa/ſhoods it contains, either in its Fachs or 
Reaſonings, laid open. I could by no Means be willing to appear to the World 
under the Character ſome have pleaſed to give me upon this Occaſion. Ih 
again, I had ſufficient Conviction of the Facts J have ſet forth. It was this Ci. 


viction that ſet me to work ; and I aſſure this Gentleman, that nothing but /t, 
vas ever propoſed to me as a Mzve to what I did; and that All that this World 
could propoſe to me, could not have ſet me to work without that Conviction. 


And, whatever has been done ſince the publiſhing of that Boot, I have uot 


hitherto ſtirred one Step beyond that Period of Time. I have now gone a litt!: 


farther, and juſt mentioned what has followed upon the Meaſures laid before the 
World in that Book, and the preſent Sate in which the Negoctations abroad are: 


Of which the Ober vations I have before cited, give the World a more particular 


Account. 23 : 
I am not now going to ſet myſelf up for a Judge of the Fitnefs and Wiſdom _ 

of all the Steps that have been, or might have been taken, for the ſetling the 

Affairs of Europe. I think myſelf uncapable of fuch a Province. The Judge: 


ment from the Event of Things merely, is not the Judgement of Rea- 


ſon; but it is that which is eaſieſt and moſt pleaſing to the Generality ot 
Mankind. But the true Judgement can ariſe from nothing but a comprehen- 


ſive Knowledge of that Variety of Circumſtances which always ſurrounds an 
Affair of this Nature, in which the Interss of almoſt all the Nations of Euch 
7 3 alt 
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«ro concerned. In the prefent Cate, Jhey who judge only by the Event of 


41 


Things, muſt wait a little longer; or muſt judge partially by what they now 
ah | of Iactnbe nien from tie preſent State of Things only, whilſt they cannot 

"I the Inconoenencie's of what has not been tried. They may think the Hate of 
in univerſal un in Europe, ſhould have been ſome time ago choſen, before the 
5 cls State. They who are at the Helm, it is evident, have thought other- 
11 e. In this View, the wort that can be ſaid of them is, That they have been 
4; F unwilling, and too backward, to bring all Europe into a State, which, even 

when abſolutely unavoidable, 1 is in itſelf che moſt terrible, and in its Event the 
mott uncertain Of Fall States; and that they have rather chole, for 5% long a Time, 


\ Sate of ſome Ewvils, in order to try to prevent that Hate which would ſoon 


bring along with it Other and Greater Evils, as well as louder Complaints under : 


them. Bur whether <vor/e than this might not have been ſaid, before now, had 
the oppoſite Scheme been followed ; let thoſe conſider, who can, with Temper and 


| Candor, fit dow and weigh all the probable Contingencics, all the good and bad 


Conſequences of each State. | 
I know myſelf to have as good Deſigns, as ſincere a Regard for my 8 
and as uncorrupted and unbiaſſed a Reſolution of proſecuting the Good of it, as 
any one of Thoſe can have, who have been the moſt ſevere upon me. Aud, as 
] would abhor to treat the meaneſt of them in the Way in which I have been 
treated; 10 nothing of that Sort ſhall ever move me from an impartial Regard 
to what is offered as Truth, let it come to my Ears from what Mouth it will; 
and let it be accompanied with as much Bitterneſs as it will. But, if upon Era 
amination, it does not appear to be Truth ; J muſt be excuſed. And therefore, 
if 0 fill differ from this Gentleman, in all the Points before-mentioned ; it is really 


becauſe they A appear to Me in quite another Light than they do to Him. 1 
have nothing to go by, but the Evidence that appears to Myſelf: Neither do I. 


cenſure Him, or any others for not ſeeing as I ſee, or judging as I judge. 


My Views in what I Firſt wrote upon this Subject, were not thoſe baſe and 


iono ble ones, which have been in ſo unkind, and unhandſome Manner, im- 


pated to me; but were really ſuch as become a Chriſtian, and a Briton, And 
that I now vindicate ſuch Part of what I then publiſhed, as I think has been 


greatly miſtaken, or add one Word to it, is extorted from me by the Force of 
what ſeems Truth to me. I have no Attachment to Miniſters, but what I ſhould 
now be willing ſhould appear naked and open to every impartial Eye. And how 


mould 1? I thank GOD, I «vant Nothing which the moſt powerfſu! in this 


World can give me; and I appeal to GOD, I /eek after nothing. I think my- 
iclt obliged, on one hand, to like em better, than Worſe; and on the other 
hand, to be always ready to rejoice to ſee much better in their Places. The Praiſe 
which ariſes from any Fact, or Condu#?, beneficial to their Country, 1 is juſtly due 
to Them; This no Man need be aſhamed of offering. 


Thoſe, "who think fit to oppoſe Them, I have not provoked by any fer ſonal 
Dijregard, In what 1 have agreed with them, before the Oppoſition began, [ truſt, 


they cannot condemn me. In what I have differed from them ſince, I am ſure J 
have preſerved all Decency of Reſpect; and have no Crime toward them, but the 
mere Differing from them. And for this alone, [ have been treated 1 in the man- 
ner the World has been Witnels to. 

The Views imputed to me I have ſaid as much to, as it is fitting for me to ſay. 
Whatev er Fault there may be in my Head; I know my Heart to be good. But 


not only tuch Views have been imputed to me, as have been at the ſame time 
de eclared to be the Views of the Worſt of Men: But many Papers, either in Matter, 
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or Manner, difagreeable to ſome Perſons, have been poſitively laid upon me, and 
made the Occaſion of much Wit, and Satyr, and Triumph. This makes it neceffary 
for me to ſpeak now plainly to the World, upon this Subject. I therefore decla. 
with all poſſible ſeriouſneſs, That I have not writ, or dictated, or adviſed; g 
directly or indirectly, had the leaſt Part in the Writing or Publiming any Pay 
which has appeared in the World, in any Form, from the Tune of W 3 the 
Enguiry, and for ſome Time before that, to this Day, January 20, 1727: U. nleſz 
I muſt except One or Two upon Subjects in which All are agreed, the precit: 
time of my ſeeing which I cannot now recollect. This Declaration, aud f) 
that Space of time, I make particularly with a View to Papers printed in the Ty. 
don-Fournal; in all which I have been utterly unconcerned either directly or 
indirectly, I think myſelf obliged, to do myſelf Juſtice particularly with ge. 
gard to thoſe Papers in the London- Journal which concerned the Liberiy of tl 
Preſs, by declaring That I never either /aw or heard of them, before Publication; 
or read them ſince, or any part of them, but what I found cited in anoher Payer 
which imputed them to me. And this I mention, not to cenſure what I hays 
not read, unleſs as Others have repreſented it; but becauſe I would not willingly 
ſuffer in the Opinion of thoſe whole Rights and Liberties I have ſtudied through 
my Life to defend, as at laſt betraying them in a Point which ever appeared to | 
me to be of the greateſt Importance to them. My Principles upon this Subject, 
are known both to the Higheſt and Loweſt of all I converſe with. I never had 
any Ground to think that there was any Deſign of making the leaſt Alteration in 
the Laws relating to this. Nay, I have had the Pleaſure to hear it utterly dj. 
owned. And, as for myſelf; ; if there be a Point of Liberty more than all e 
my favourite Point; it ſtill is, as it has been ever ſince I could think, 7his of tle 
Liberty of the Preſs. I can never think it a Reaſon for lay ing any Reſtraint, that 
Miniſters are ill- treated or abuſed. They that will have Power, ought to be con- 
| tented with his Perquifite, which will always attend upon it. And ſhould 
_ myſelf be the Subject of Wit and Satyr every Saturday throughout the Year, 
this ſhall never make any Alteration either in my Judgement or Behaviour with 
regard to this: But I will ſtill ſupport what hurts myſelf, becauſe I truly think 
it is the Support of the whole Liberty we enjoy; and that the Fall of this one par- 
ticular Inſtance of Liberty, will ſoon be followed by the Fall of Others. If this 
be the Truth, as I know it to be; how ſurprizing muſt this be to thoſe who 
have been Witneſſes to the Imputazions laid upon me, not only in publick Pa- 
pers, but in the Converſation of Places of publick Reſort? And, jafter what! 
have now declared, how. I ſhall be treated for the future, l muſt leave to the 
Conſciences of Others. 5 


1 have thus once more laid before the World, what I think reaſonable upon 


ſome Important Subjects which made part of the Enquiry. And I now ſubmit all 
that I haye laid t to the Judgement of every arch es Lov cr of his Country. 
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Prefixed to all the Editions of Dr. CL ARKE'S SERMONS. 


AN A COCOVv NT 


OF 


he LIE, WRITIN GS, and CHaRacTEeR, of Dr. S. CLARK E. 


R. SAMUEL CLARKE, was born at Norwich, October 11, A. D. 1675. 

His Father was Edward Clarke, Eſq; Alderman of That City, and One 

of the Repreſentatives of It, in Parliament, for ſeveral Years: A Perſon of an 
Excellent Natural Capacity, and of an untainted Reputation for Probity and all 
Virtue, His Mother was Hannah, the Daughter of Mr. Samuel Parmeter, 
| Merchant, of the ſame City, He received the Alt Rudiments of Learning in 
the Free-ſchool at Norwsch, from the Reverend Mr. Burton, under whole Care 
He made a very Uncommon Proficiency in the Learned Languages. In the 


Year 1691, He was removed to Cambridge, and placed at Caius College, under the 
Tuition of Mr. Ellis, afterwards Sir Fohn Ellis. Le here, His Impatient Thüirſt 


alter True Knowledge, and his Great Capacity both for diſcovering and im- 
proving it, preſently began to ſhew Themſelves. 


The Philoſophy of Des Cartes was then the Eftablj hed Phileply of that 
U 1iverſity ; and the Syſtem of Nature hardly allowed to be explained any other- 


wiſe than by His Principles: Which, at beſt, were evidently no more than the 
| Inventions of a very Ingenious and Luxuriant Fancy; having no Foundation in 
the Reality of Things, nor any Correſpondency to the Certainty of Facts. His 
| Tor himſelf, though a Learned Man, and for ever to be honoured for his Con- 
| {cientious Care of All under Him, was a Zelot for this Philoſophy ; and as He 
was Moſt Diligent in reading to his Pupils, without doubt gave Them the moſt 


favourable Impreſſions of what He had ſo cloſely embraced Himſelf; and but lies: 


tle Encouragement to ſtrike out Any Light in another way of thinking. The 
Great Sir Jaac Newton had indeed then publiſhed his Principia. But this Book 
was but for The Few: both the Manner and Matter of it placing it out of tlie 
Reach of the Generality even of Learned Rearders ; and ſtrong Prejudice, in 
favour of what had been received, working againſt It. But neither the Difficulty 
of the Taik, nor the Reſpect He paid to the Director of his Studies; nor the 
Warmth and Prejudice of All around Him, had any Effect upon his Mind. 


Not at all ſatisfied, therefore, with Hypotheſes arbitrarily adapted to Appearances; 


He ſet himſelf immediately to the Study of what was Real and Subſtantial : And 


in This Study He made ſuch uncommon Advances, that He was preſently 
Maftcr of the Chief parts of the Newtonian Philoſophy; and, in order to his Firſt 


Degree, performed a Publick Exerciſe in the Schools, upon a 2we/tion taken from 
thence, which ſurprized the Whole Audience, both for the Accuracy of 


Knowledge, and Clearneſs of Expreſſion, that appeared through the Whole. 
Such an Example could not but be of great uſe, to animate All around Him. But 


le was not content with the Service He could do to True Philoſophy, by his Ex- 
ample only. 


As ſoon as He had taken that firſt Degree, Young as He was, He made an 


Fort for the Service of the Students, which onglit not to be forgotten. The 
dyſtem of Natural Philoſophy then generally taught in the Univerfity, was That 
written b Monſ. Robault; entirely founded on the (: anne ian Principles; and 


3 | Very 
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very ill tranſlated into Latin. He juſtly thought that Philoſophical Notion: 
might be expreſſed in pure Latin: And if He had gone no farther than Thi 
He would have merited of All Thoſe who were to draw their Knowledee out je 
that Book. But His Aim was much higher than the making a Better Tranſl, 
tion of it, He reſolved to add to It ſuch Notes, as might lead the Youns Me, 
inſenſibly, and by degrees, to other and Truer Notions than what could be fan 
there. And this certainly, was a More Prudent Method of introducing Truth 
unknown before, than to attempt to throw aſide this Treatiſe entirely, and write 
a New one inſtead of it. The Succeſs anſwered exceedingly well to His Hopes; 
And He may be ſtiled a Great Benefactor to the Univerſity, in this Attempr. 
For, by this Means, the True Philoſophy has without any Noiſe prevailed: 2d 
to this Day, His Tranſlation of Robault is, generally ſpeaking, the Standing Text 
for Lectures; and His Notes the firſt Direction to Thoſe who are willing to jc. 
ceive the Reality and Truth of Things in the place of Invention and Romance. 
And thus before He was much above Twenty Years old, He furniſhed the Stu. 
_ dents with a Sy/em of Knowledge, which has been ever ſince, and ſtill continues 
to be, a Publick Benefit to All Tho have the Happineſs of a Liberal and Learned 
Education in that Univerſity. „„ e BBV 
Immediately after this, His Thoughts were turned to Divinity ; which he 
propoſed to make the peculiar Study and Profeſſion of his Life: For the pro. 
ſecution of which Deſign He ſoon met with a very favourable Opportunity, - 
Dr. John Moore, then Lord Biſhop of Norwich, the greateſt Patron of Learning 
and of Learned Men, that this Age has produced, had already fixed his Eyes 
upon Mr. Clarke, as a Young Man, of a Genius much exalted above the Comman 
Rank, and promiſing Great Things to the World in his riper Years. He reſolved | 
to make Him his CHaplain, as ſoon as He ſhould be Old Enough to take Orders. 
And when he did fo, at the ſame time He received Him into his F amiliarity and 
Friendſhip, to ſuch a remarkable degree, that He lived for near twelve Years in 
that Station, with All the decent Freedoms of a Brother and an Equal rather 
than an Inferior. The whole Family counted Themſelves happy in Him, as an 
Intimate Friend. The Biſhop's Value for Him increaſed every day, as his 
Knowledge of Him increaſed. There was no Mark of Confidence, as well as 
Eſteem, which that Prelate did not ſhew Him, as long as he lived: And at his 
death, the higheſt Mark of Confidence He could give Him, was the Leaving all 
the Concerns of his Family ſolely in His hands; a Truſt, which He executed 
with the moſt faithful Exactneſs, and to the Entire Satisfaction of Every Perſon 
concerned. To return, . . 1 3 
His firſt Studies, in order to fit Himſelf for the Office he propoſed to under- 
take, were, The Old Tefiament in the Original Hebrew ; The New in its Original. 
Greek; and the primitive Chriſtian Writers, The Fi of Theſe He then read 
with that Exactneſs of Judgment, which very Few have ſhewn after a much 
longer Application; and which furniſhed Him with Many Obſervations written 1 
at that time with his own hand in the Margen, relating to the Miſtakes of the 
Common Tranſlation of it. The New Teflament he read with a true Critical | 
Accuracy: And, with great Care, purſued his Deſign farther, through the Wri- 
ters of the Earlieſt Ages, in order to diſcover, if poſſible, the Genuine Sentiments 
and Cuſtoms of Antiquity ; aggwell as to ſupport the Authority and True Iuter— 
pretation of the Sacred Books. The Reſult of all this Application appeared 40 
early as the Year 1699, in Two Treaziſes, The one was deſigned for the promo- 
ting of the Practice of Religion, under the Title of Three Practical Eſſays upon 


Baptiſm, Confirmation, and Repentance. The other, without his Name, was en— 
| 25 titted, © 
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tiled; Some Reflections on (a Book called) Amyntor, relating to the prim:tive Fa- 
thers, and the Canon of the New Teſtament. 1 mention Them here, not to put 
them upon the level with his Other Performances ; but only as having upon 

| thera the plain Marks of a Chriſtian Frame of mind; and as Proots of his 
Knowledge the Writings of thoſe Early Ages, even at firſt ſetting out into 
the World. 3 ; | 8 g 
From theſe Attempts, he proceded, without Intermiſſion, to Others of ſtill 
| reater Importance: making Uſe of the Leiſure and Freedom He enjoyed in 
his Patron's Family, and of One of the Nobleſt Private Collection of Books 
whichever appeared in England, for the Purpoſe He had chiefly in his Eye; the 
' Underſtanding the Phraſeology of the Holy Scriptures, and the Explaining the 
Meaning of them, ſo as to make Them uſeful to All who are concerned in them. 
The firlt Eſay, in this Deſigu, was His Paraphraſe upon St. Matthew's Goſpel, 
publiſhed in the Year 1701 : and ſoon followed by Paraphraſes upon the Goſpels 
of St. Mark, Luke; and John. Theſe were written with a manly plainneſs and 5 
perſpicuity; and accompanied with a very few ſhort Notes, where Any Critical 
Explication was neceſſary. Of how great benefit Theſe have been, and always 
will be; to Thoſe Englih Readers, who have Senſe and Goodneſs enough to be 
pleaſed with a juſt Repreſentation of the True Meaning of what is recorded in 
the Goſpel; J need not ſay. Experience has already ſaid enough of the Uſeful- 
' neſs of ſuch a Manner of Interpretation, from ſo maſterly an Hand. It were 
highly to be wiſhed that He had purtued his Original Deſign, and completed the 
Work upon the Whole New Tęſlament: in many Books of which, the Intricate 
Connexion of the Parts; the ſeeming Perplexity of the Argument; and the Ob= 
* ſcurity of the Style at this Diſtance of Time, particularly called for the Aſſiſtance 
| of ſo Critical an Underſtanding, capable of finding out the True Ideas annexed 
do the old Words; and of diſcovering the hidden Force of Thoſe Reaſonings, 
which would otherwiſe eſcape the view of Common Readers. He had indeed, 
actually begun his Paraphraſe upon the Acts of the Apgſtles, immediately after 
the Others were publiſhed; and had certainly propoſed to Himſelf to go through 
all the remaining Books. But ſomething accidental interrupted the Execution: 
and it is now only to be lamented that Any thing firſt diverted Him from it; or 
that He did not afterwards prevail upon Himſelf to reſume and compleat ſo Ex- 
cellent a Work; which his Friends often preſſed upon Him; and to which He 
would ſometimes anſwer, That it was made leſs neceſſary by the Labours of 
ſeveral Worthy and Learned Perſons, ſince the appearance of his Work upon the 
Four Goſpels. % ũ F = N . 5 8 8 
Biſhop Moore, who was every day confirmed in the high Opinion of his 
Superior Talents, and Excellent Qualifications, very juſtly thought that there 
was No place ſo deſerving of ſuch a perſon, and ſo fit for ſuch Abilities to exert 
hbemſelves in, for the good of Mankind, as the Metropolis of the Kingdom: 
And it very ſoon became his Setled Reſolution to make uſe of all his Intereſt, 
which at that time was very conſiderable amongſt the Greateſt Men of the 
Nation, in order to fix him in the moſt remarkable Scene of Action. But, in the 
mean while, He gave Him the Rectory of Drayton near Norwich, and procured 
for him a Pariſh in that City; both together of very inconſiderable value; and 
| Theſe He ſerved himſelf in the Seaſon, when the Biſhop reſided at Norwich. 
His preaching at firſt was without Notes; and ſo continued till He was Rector 
of St. James's: A Method, in which He was peculiarly happy; not by truſting 
to his Memory entirely, and ſpeaking a Sermon compoſed before, in which ſome 
have excelled; nor by heating himſelf gradually into Any fort of Paſſi 
PP —_ 
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which others have owed all their Fluency of Language ; but by a Certain 
Strength and Coolneſs of Head, which could not eaſily be ſurprized or deccived. 
and a Certain Faculty of Expreſſion, which was hardly ever at a loſs for plain 
and proper words. 3 
In the Year 1704, He was called forth to an Office worthy of ſuch an Under. 
ſtanding. It was to preach Mr. Boyles Lecture, founded by that Honoutable 
Gentleman, to aſſert and vindicate the Great Fundamentals of Natural and Re. | 
vealed Religion. This was a Province, for which if ever Any one was peculiarly 3 
fitted by Natural Parts, and Learning; He was the Man. And He execute! 
this Truſt in ſuch a Manner, that He at once ſurprized, and inſtructed, his moſt 
Underſtanding Hearers. He exceded the Expectations even of Thoſe who knew 
Him enough to expect Great Things from Him: and laid the Foundations of 
True Religion too deep and ſtrong to be ſhaken either by the Superſtition gf 
Some, or the Infidelity of Others. The Subject of his Diſcourſes was, The Fx. 
iſtence of GOD, or of a Being of All poſſible Perfections. And in the Demon. 
ſtration of This, He choſe particularly to conſider the Arguings of Spinoza and 
Hobbes, the moſt plaufible Patrons of the Syſtem of Fate and Neceſſity; a Syfem, 
which by deſtroying All true Freedom of Action in Any Intelligent Being, at the 
ſame time deſtroys All that can be ſtyled Virtue, or Praiſeworthy. This being 
a Subject, into which all the Subtilties and Querks of Metaphyſicks had entred,. 
and thrown their uſual Obſcurity and Intricacy; the Difficulty lay in clearing 
away this Rubbiſh of Confuſion; in introducing a Language that could be un- 
derſtood; in clothing the cleareſt Ideas in this plain and Manly Language; and 
in concluding Nothing, but from ſuch Evidence as amounts to Demonſtration, | 
And thus it was that the Maſterly hand appeared. He began with Self-evident 
| Propofitions. From them He advanced to Such as received their Proof from the 
Former. In theſe He took no Step till He had ſecured the Way before Him. 
Throughout the Whole, no Word is uſed, but what is Intelligible to All who 
are at all verſed in ſuch Subjects, and what expreſſes the Clear Idea in the Mind 
of Him who makes uſe of it: and All is one Regular Building, erected upon an 
Unmoveable Foundation; and riſing up, from One Stage to another, with equal 
Strength and Dignity. - 5 %% on a 
His Labours ſucceded ſo well in This Great Attempt, that He was appointed 
to preach again, the next Year. And here He went on with the fame Method, 
Clearneſs, and Strength, to deduce from What He had before proved, and to 
ſtrengthen with all proper Arguments, The Evidence: of Natural and Reveled 
Religion. In theſe Diſcourſes He laid the Foundations of Morality deep, in the | 
mutual Relations of Things and Perſons, one to Another; in the Unalterable 
Fitneſs of ſome Actions, and the Unfitneſs of Others: and in the Will of the 
Great Creator of All things, evident from his making Man capable of ſeeing 
| theſe Relations, and this Fitneſs ; of judging concerning Them; and of acting 
agreeably to that Judgment. He then proceded to demonſtrate the Chriſtian 
Religion to be worthy of God, from the Internal Evidence, taken from the per- 
fect Agreeableneſs of Its Main Deſign to the Light of Nature; and to All the 
Moral Obligations of Eternal Reaſon ; without which Agreeableneſs, All the 
Arguments in the World could never conclude in its favour : And after this, to 
prove It to be actually recommended to the World by G OD, from All the Er. 
ternal Evidence, of Prophecy going before it, and Miraculous Works performed 
expreſſly for the honour and propagation of it. All which He executed with 
ſuch Maſterly Senſe, and perſpicuity of Expreſſion, as recommended both the 
Peacher and the Subject to All who heard Him. Theſe two Courſes of Sem 


were 
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were ſoon printed in Two Continued Treatiſes : which was thought to be the 
moſt uſeful Way of publiſhing them to the World. Several Editions of them 
have already been printed; in every One of which the Author did not {cruple to 
make ſuch Alterations and Additions, as ſeemed to Him neceflary either tor the 
preventing any Miſtakes, or the farther Clearing up the Important Subjects of 
Th 1 thall ſay nothing farther about T baits, but that Every Chriſtian in 

„ Country» in which They firſt ſaw the Light, ought to eſteem Them as Hrs 
2 ; as They contain the True Strength not only of Natural, but of Re- 

veled Religion: Which, if ever it be jemoved from ſuch a Foundation; or ſepa- 
; 90 from ſuch an Alliance with Reaſon and Uncorrupted Nature, will not 


Jong ſubliſt in the Belief of Underſtanding Perſons, after ſuch a ſeparation. And 
thecefore What God hath joined together, let no Man put aſunder. 


Soon after the preaching of theſe Sermons, Biſhop Moore found an Opportunity 


of bringing Him to Town; and procured for Him, by his Intereſt, the Rectory 


of St. Bennet's PauPs-Wharf. Many in that Pariſh (till remember how Inſtruc- 
tive and Acceptable his Preaching was to All in it: Aud He himſelf never forgot, 


but frequently with pleaſure recounted, the very particular Civilities He received 
from the Gentlemen of Doctors Commons, who made the molt conſiderable Part of 


his Audience. 

About this time the Learued Mr. Dodewell publiſhed a very remarkable Dif. 
courſe ; in which, in order to exalt the Powers and Dignity of the Priefthood, in 
that One Communion, which He imagined to be the Peculium of GOD, and to 
which He had joined Himſelf, He endeavoured to prove, with his uſual per- 


4 plexity of Learning, That the Doctrine of the Soul's Natural Mortality was the 
Bn True and Original Doctrine and that Immortality was only at Baptiſm conferred 
© upon the Soul, by the Gift of GOD, through the hands of One Sett of regu- 


larly- ordained Clergy. The Miſchievous Tendency of theſe Doctrines, thus 
blended: together, as it was backed by the Great Name of the Author in the 
Learned World, made it more neceflary that an Anſwer ſhould be given to 
What might from Another hand perhaps have been received as a Deſigned Banter 
and Ridicule both upon Natural and Inſtituted Religion, Mr. Clarke was thought 
the moſt proper Perſon for this Work. And He did it in ſo excellent a Manner, 


both with regard to the Philoſophical part, and to the Opinions of ſome of the 


Primitive Writers, upon Whom theſe Doctrines were fixed; that It gave Uni- 
verſal Satisfaction. Nor did He ſtop here. For, a very Ingenious Gentleman, 


having laid hold on this favorable opportunity of coming into this Controverſy, 
as a Second to Mr, Dodrvell, went much farther into the Philoſophy of the Diſ- 


pute; and indeed ſeemed to produce All that could plauſibly be ſaid againſt the 
Immateriality of the Soul, as well as the Liberty of Humane Actions. This enlarged 


the Scene of the Diſpute: into which Mr. Clarke entered, and wrote with ſuch 
2 Spirit of Clearneſs, and Demonſtration, as at once ſhewed Him greatly ſuperior 
to his Adverſaries in Metaphyſical and Phyfical Knowledge; and made Every In- 


telligent Reader rejoice that Such an Incident had happened, to provoke and ex- 


tort from Him that Plenty of ſtrong Reaſoning, and Perſpicuity of Expreſſion, 
which were indeed very much wanted upon this Intricate and obſcure Subject. 

And J am perſuaded that, as What He has writ in this Controverſy, com- 
 pichends the Little that the Antients had ſaid well; and adds ſtill more Evi- 


dence than ever clearly appeared before; and all in Words that have a Meanin 
to them: It will remain the Standard of Good Senſe on That fide of the Queſtion 


on which He ſpent lo many of his Thoughts, as upon one of his Favorite- 


points. 
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into which We are diſtinguiſhed; Let Them teſtify who were Eye. -witneſſes 


to compoſe, and write down, as accurate Sermons as He could. Not, as! believe, 
| becauſe He could not proceed in the former Method, with a Copiouſneſs of God 


ſufficient Standing in the Unzverſity, For this purpoſe, He went down to Can- 


upon Them; the Memory of which will, I believe, remain, and be delivered 


= able to Right Reaſon. 


Deſtions, worthy of ſuch a Divine and ſuch a Philoſopher, to propoſe for Publick 


very Acute Diſputer, exerted Himſelf, beyond what was his Common Practice, 


of All that the Profeſſor had ſaid, in ſuch a Manner, that Many of the Auditors 


About this time, His Worthy Patron brought him to Court, and procured Him 
to be made One of the Chaplains in Ordinary to Queen ANNE; to why 
greater Favor His own Excellent Qualifications recommended Him fo ſoon and 
ſo powerfully, that, upon the Vacancy of St. Fames's Weſtminſter, She imme. 
diately conſented to the Requeſt of the Biſbop and preſented Him to that Reg,.. 
In this Station, which placed Him in the obſervation of Many of the Nabi, 
part of our World, How He conducted Himſelf for above Twenty Years; W. 5 
an Undiſturbed Unanimity there was between Him, and all his Pariſhioners, 
through the whole Time; What his Preaching, and What his Converſation 
were; how inſtructive Both, and how acceptable, to All of every Sort and Party 


and Ear-witnefles to Them: who all equally rejoiced in his Diſcourſes and in 
his Preſence whilſt He was alive; and equally lamented their own Loſs, at is 
Death. As ſoon as He was ſetled in this Pariſh, He left off his former Way 
of preaching without the afliſtance of Notes; and made it one of his chief Studies 


Senſe and Clear Expreſſion, which the Nobleſt Audience might with pleaſure 
have attended to; but chiefly, becauſe from that Time It became his Reſolution 
to prepare his Sermons in ſuch a Manner, that They might hereafter be as Ute. 
ful from the Preſs, as He wiſhed Them then to be from the Pulhit. 5 
Upon his Advancement to ſuch a Station, it was eſteemed a Piece of Decency 5 
for Him to take the Degree of Doctor in Divinity, for which He was now of 


bridge, and propoſed his Two Queſtions; and performed a long publick Exerciſe | 


down from one Succeſſion of the Lan, in that Univ 12127 to Another. The 
n were Theſe: 
. Nullum F idei Chr; Plane Dogma, in 8. Seripturis traditum, ef Rege Ratini 
A | | 
2. Sine Ackionum humanarum Libertate nulla Poreſt of Religio. 
1. No Article of the Chriſtian Faith, delivered i in fie _ ach ating T) Dh 


2. Without the Liberty , Humane Actions there can be no Religion. Tro 


Debate 5 | 
The Royal Profeſſor of Divinity, Dr. James, who was a Learned, Ready, and N 


in order to oppoſe and try Him to the Utmoſt. By the help of a Great Memory, 
and Fluency of Words, and a certain Knack in the Art of Diſputing, He firſt 


went into a long Examination of Dr. Clarke's Theſis, (which was an Elaborate 


Diſcourſe upon the Former of theſe two Quęſtions,) ſifting Every part of it with 
the ſtricteſt Nicety; and afterwards, preſſed Him with all the Force of Syllogiſm, 
in its various Forms, through the Courſe of the Diſputation. Here was an Ad. 
verſary worthy of ſuch a Reſpondent. To the former Dr. Clarke made an Er- 

tempore Reply, in a continued Diſcourſe for near half an hour; in which, with- 
out any heſitation either for Thoughts, or for Language, He took off the Force 


declared Themſelves aſtoniſhed ; and owned that, if They had not been within 
Sight of Him, They ſhould have ſuppoſed Him to have read Every word of this 


Reply out of a Paper. After this, through the Courſe of the Syllogiftical Diſpu - 
7 | tation, 
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tation, He guarded to well againſt the Arts which the Profeſſor was Maſter of, 
in perfection; He replied ſo eadily to the greateſt Difficulties that ſuch an O32 
jectar could propoſe ; ; and prefled upon the Profeſſor 10 cloſe and to hard with his 
Antwers, clear and intelligible to All; that perhaps Never was tuch a Conflict 
heard in thoſe Schools ; never tuch a Diſputation Kept up for ſo long, time with 
ſuch Spirit; nor ever Any, which Ended with greater, if Equal honour; to the 
Reſpondent. The Profeſſor himſelf, who was a Man of Hum: as well as Learu— 
ing, ſaid to Him aloud towards the End of the Diſputation, (an Accidental De— 
bate having arifen, as I have been informed, about the meaning of the word 
Exacuo,) Praſecto, Me probe exacuiſti: which I hardly know how to interpret to 

the Eugliſb Reader, unle 1s by a phraſe of a low kind, In tru N au have thorough- 

ly rubbed me uþ. Others think the word was Exercuiti, Ihey remember that 
the profeſſor uſed oiten to ſpeak to a Reſpondent, after a long Ditputation, Fiuem 
jam. ſaciam; Nam Te p- o exercui; 1 will now make an End; for T have ſufjici- 

"ently worked Tou: and ſay That He was going to ute the ſame Expreflion to 
Dr. Carte; but after the word Te, ſtopped and corrected Himiclf, and ſaid, — 
Nam ME probe Exercuiſti,—-For Tou have worked MF, tp ri This was 
looked upon as a very high Compliment, in Hs humorous way of ſpeaking. 
And the Learned Members of that Body, who had with pleaſure attended to 
| Every part of the whole Di/putation, went away diſcourſing to one another of 
the Unuſual Entertainment They had had in the Schools; not a little pleaſed 
with ſuch an Ornament to their own Univerſity : and admiring particularly, 
That, after an Abſence of to many Years, and a long courſe of Buſineſs of quite 
Another Nature, They heard Him now handling the Subjects He undertook, in 
ſuch a maſterly Manner, as if This fort of Academica! Exerciſe had been his 
Conſtant Employment: and with ſuch a Fluency and Purity of Expreſſion, as if 
he had been accuſtomed, through this whole Tan to no other Language | in 
Converſation but Latin. _ 

Soon after this, Another Scene opened. | He had for a conſiderable time em- 
ployed his Thoughts and Studies upon a Subject of a very high Nature, which 
had exerciſed the Pens of Many of the greateſt Divines; I mean, the Doctrine 
of the Trinity: and was now come to a ſetled Judgment about it. But, let 

Every Man of ſenſe be Judge with how much Wiſdom, and in how Chriſtian 
a Method, He proceded to form his own Sentiments upon ſo Important a Point. 
He knew, and All men agreed, that it was a Matter of Mere Revelation. He 
did not therefore, retire into his Cloſet; and ſet himſelf to invent and forge a 

_ plauſible Hypotheſis, which might fit eaſily upon his own Mind. He had not 
recourſe to Abſtract and Metaphyſical Reaſonings, to cover or patronize any Sy 
tem He might have embraced before. But, as a Chriſtian, He laid open the 
New Teſtament before Him, He ſearched out Every Text, in which Mention was 
made of the Three Perſons, or of any One of them. He accurately examincd the 
Meaning of the Words uſed about Every one of Them : and by the beſt Rules 
of Grammar and Critique, and by his Skill in Language; He endeavored to fix 
plainly What was declared about Every Perſon ; and What was Not. And what 
He thought He had diſcovered to be the Truth, He e under the Tile of 
The Seripture-doftrine of the Trinity. 

I am far from teking upon Me to 3 in ſo difficult a Queſtion, be- 
tween Him, and Thoſe who made Replies to Him, The Debate ſoon grew | 
very warm: and in a little time ſeemed to reſt principally upon Him, and One | 
particular Adverſary, very (kilful in the . of a Debate, and very 

Vo. III. | 6 A Learned 
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verſy has been long before the World: and All who can read what has been al- 


abate our Mutual Cenſures; and a little take off from our Poſitiveneſs, about tlie 
Neceſſity of explaining, in this or that one determinate Senſe, the Antient Paſſages 


ſatisfied with the Explanations which the Author deuvered 1 in to Them, Upon the 
Subject of the Complaint, 


Son, and Holy Ghoſt, towards Any of Thoſe Schemes which ſeemed td Him to 
derogate from the Honour of the Father, on one fide; or from That of the Sm, 
and Spirit, on the other. This I thought proper juſt to mention, as what All 
his Friends know to be the Truth. And indeed, nothing to the Contrary can - 


: All his Works which have followed, or will follow, the fc ementioned T. reat! iſe; : 
evidently ſetting forth, or implying, the ſame Doctrine. 


where his Heart and his Employment were; in the Rectory-Houſe, in the midſt 


late Lord Lechmere invited Him into it; and by the Method of taking poſſeſ- 


moſt other Preferments. 


formance of all the other Offices of his Profeſſion, He followed the Cuſtom of 


judge on which ſide Truth and Light appear. 


Other forts of Learning, worthy of a Man, and of a Clergyman. The firſt 
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Learned and well-verſed in the Writings-of the Antient Fathers. The Cont+;. 


ledged on both Sides, ought to judge for Themſelves. But This, I hope, I may 
be allowed to ſay, That Every Chriſtian Divine, and Layman, ought to pay his 
Thanks to Dr. Clarke, for the Method into which He brought this Diſpute; and 
for that Collection of Texts of the New Teſtament, by which it muſt at laſt be 
decided; on which fide ſoever the Truth be ſuppoſed to lie. And let Me add 
this one word more, That, ſince Men of ſuch Thought and ſuch Learning, have 
ſhewn the World, in their own Example, how widely the moſt honeſt Enqui. 

rers after Truth may differ, upon ſuch Subjects: This methinks ſhould a little 


relating to Points of ſo Sublime a Nature. | 

I paſs over the Complaint made, in Convocation, Againſt this Treatiſe con. 
cerning the Scripture- doctrine of the Trinity: becauſe it ſoon ended, upon the 
Right Reverend, the Members of the Upper-Houſe, having declared Themſelves; 


One Matter of Fact I will add, That from the Time of his publiſhing this 
Book, to the Day of his Death, He found no reaſon, as far as He was able to 
judge, to alter the Notions which He had there profeſſed, concerning the Father, 


be alledged, without contradicting many Expreſs Sentences, ſcattered through 


From the Time of His taking poſſeſſion of St. Fames's, his Reſidence was 


of his Pariſhioners; ſeldom leaving the Place at all, unleſs for a few Weeks, 
in the long Vacation, when the Town was Empty: which he ſpent in viſiting | 
his Friends at Norwich, and other places; and, towards the latter part of his Life, 
in doing his Duty as Maſter of Wig flon's Hoſpital at Leicefter : a Pot of no very 
great Profit, but made agreeable to Him by the handſome Manner in which the 


ſion of it, free from ſome of thoſe Circumſtances which by Law attend upon 
During the Time of his being Rector of St. Fames's, beſides the regular per- : 


his Predeceſſors, in reading Lectures, upon the Church-catechiſm, every Thurſday 
morning, for ſome months in the Year, In the latter part of his Time, He 
reviſed Theſe with great Care; and left Them under the Title of An Expoſition 
upon That Catechiſm, completely prepared for the Preſs. This Expoſition has 
been publiſhed, according to his own expreſs Deſire, ſince his Death. The Ke- 
marks of a Learned Man followed it, as ſoon as it could well be read in the 
World. An Anſwer has been made to theſe Remarks: And the World muſt 


But though Divinity, and the Studies peculiar to his Profeſſion, were his 
great Employment; yet this did not hinder his Genius from ſhewing itſelf in 


Specimen 
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Specimen He gave the World of his Knowledge in the Profane Authors, was 
his Edition of Cxfar's Commentaries, 1712, in Folio. dedicated to his Grace the 
Duke of MARLBOROUGH, at a Time, when his Unequaled Vittories and Suc- 
| cefles had raiſed his Glory to the higheſt pitch abroad, and leflened his Intereſt 
and Favor at Home. Of this I ſhall only ſay, That there are few Books in the 
World, that excell It, either for Beauty or Correctneſs ; and that the Notes 
added ſhew the Accuracy of their Author. 


The laſt Inſtance of his Critical and Claſſica! Learning was the Laſt Piece He 


publiſhed: The firſt Twelve Books of Homer's Ilias, with an almoſt New Tranſla- 


| tion, and Notes. Homer was his Admired Author, even to a degree of Some— 
thing like Enthufiaſm hardly natural to his Temper. In this He went a little 
beyond the Bounds of Horace's Judgment : and was fo unwilling to allow the 


Fuvourite- poet ever to Nod, that He has taken remarkable pains to find out and | | 
give a Reaſon for Every Paſſage, Word, and Tittle, that could create any ſuſ- 
picion. The Tranſlation, with his Corrections, may now be ſtyled Accurate: 
and his Notes, as far as They go, are indeed a Treaſury of Grammalical and 


Critical Knowledge. He was called to this Taſk, by Royal Command: and 


He has performed it in ſuch a Manner, as to be Worthy of the Yung Prince, 
for whoſe Uſe it was laboured. The Praiſes given to this Excellent Work, by 


the Writers abroad in their Memoirs; as well as by the Learned Maſters of the 
Three principal Schools of England; Thoſe of M ęſiminſter, Eaton, and St. Paul's; 
and the Short Character, That the Performance was Supra omnem invidiam, be- 
{towed by One whom Dr. Clarke himſelf had long before ſtyled, Cr/ticos unus 
omnes long? longegue — antecellens, and whom Every one will know by that 
Title without my naming Him, make it unneceflary to add a Word upon this 
. 8 py „ 

. Rr midſt of his Other Labours, He found time alſo to ſhew His Regard 
to the Mathematical and Phyfical Studies; and his exact Knowledge and Skill in 


them. For zheſe indeed, He had a ſort of a Natural Affection, and Capacity; 


which were greatly improved by the particular Friendſhip of the Incomparable 
Sir Iſaac Newton, whoſe Death only put an End to it; and by the Light com— 


municated to Him from his Writings and Converſation. At Sir Iſaac's Requeſt, 
He tranſlated his Treatiſe of Optics, into that pure and intelligible Latin, which 


has ſent it all over Europe in a plainer and leſs ambiguous Style, than the Eng- 
I Language will ſometimes permit. And after the death of that Great Man, 
_ vindicated his Doctrine about the Proportion of Velocity and Force in Bodies in 


Motion, from the Objections of ſome late Mathematicians, in a ſhort, plain, and 


Maſterly Letter, printed in the Tranſactions of the Royal Society, N' 4or, 
1728, and in a manner ſufficient to ſhew the excellent Greatneſs of his Genirs 
for theſe Subjects as well as Others. 5 1 . 
Il muſt not paſs by a very remarkable Controverſy, which laſted long, in a 


private manner, between Him and the learned Mr. Leibnitz; and afterwards was 


publiſhed, and inſcribed to Her preſent MajesTY, who was pleaſed to have it 
paſs through Her hands: and was the Witneſs and Judge of every Step of it. 


a It related chiefly to the Important and Difficult Subjects of Liberty and Neceſſity. 


This Liberty, or Moral Agency, was a Darling Point to Him. He excelled al- 
ways, and ſhewed a Superiority to All, whenever it came into Private Diſ- 
courſe, or Publick Debate. But He never more excelled, than when He was 
preſſed with the Strength this Learned Adverſary was Maſter of: which made 
Him exert All his Talents to ſet it once again in a Clear light; to guard it 
2gainſt the Evil of Metaphyſical Ob/curities; and to give the fniſhing Stroke to 

A a Subjech, 
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Sole Ground of the Accountablenets of Intelligent Creatures for All their Ac. 


for ever remain, before the World, a laſting Monument of a Genius, whic), 


intelligible Sounds. For ſuch indeed, had the Subje#? before Us been, under the 


and Works, becoming a Truly Great Man, intimately concerned for his OWN 
around Him. And, in the midſt of All theſe Studies and Labours, His Natural | 


Conſtitution of Body was in appearance ſo good; and his Care of his health was 
ſo conſtantly and regularly prudent; that All the Friends to his Perſon, and to 


That of the Small-pox in his Youth, till his laſt Illneſs : though, ſince his 


form the Office He was called to; and quickly became ſo violent that He 
blouded: againſt which Remedy He had indeed entertained ſtrong prejudices, 
But the Pain returning very violently about Two the next Morning, made 


Who, after twice bleeding Him, and other applications, thought Him, as 
He alto thought Himſelf, to be out of all Danger; and ſo continued to 


of All about Him, the Pain removed from his Side to his Head; and, after a 
very ſhort Complaint, took away his Senſes, ſo as that They never returned 


and Unblameable Behavioar He was happy to his Death. By Her, he had 


a Subject, which muſt ever be the Foundation of Morality in Man; and is the 


tions. And as This was the laſt of Dr. Clarke's Works relating to a Subject 
which had been, by the Writings of Cloudy or Artful Men, rendered { ; ntii- 
cate ; I thall take the Liberty to tay, with regard to All of the fame Tendene y, 
from his Firſt Diſcourſe about the Being of GOD, to theſe Letters; That 
what He has written to clear and illuſtrate this Cauſe, does now ſtand, 5 will 


could throw in Light where Darknets uſed to reign ; and force Good Sen{- and 
Plain Words, into what was almoſt the Privileged place of Objcurity, and Un. 


hands of Moſt who had written upon it; either through a defire of darkenin 
it by Words without Meaning, or through an Inability of diſcourſing clearly 
and conſiſtently about it. 

Such was the Conduct, and ſuch was the Life of Dr. Clarke ; full of Def igns 


Real Happineſs; and for That of All Intelligent Creatures and Moral Agents 


True Knowledge, promiſed Themſelves and the World a much longer E njoy- 
ment of ſuch Uſeful Accompliſhments, than it pleaſed G OD to afford Them, 
He paſſed his Life, without any Indiſpoſition bad enough to confine Him, except 


Death, many little Particulars, and Complaints have been called to mind, which 
ſeem to have been Evident Symptoms of ſome Weakneſs, or Somewhat wrong, 
which He uſed to feel within, On Sunday, May 11, 1729, He went out in 
the Morning, to preach before the Judges at Serjeant's-Inn: aud there was 
ſeized with a Pain in his Side, which made it impoſſible for Him to per- 


was obliged to be carried home. He went to bed; and thought Himlelf ſo 
much better in the Afternoon, that He would not ſuffer Himſelf to be 


the Advice and Afﬀſtarice of a very Able Phyſician abſolutely neceſſary: 


think, till the Saturday Morning following: When, to the inexpreſſ ble Surpriſe 


any more. He continued breathing till between ſeven and eight in the Evening 
of that Day, May 17, 1729, and then died: and by his Death (Let me be per- 
mitted to ſay it) left the World deſtitute of as Bright a Light, and as Maſterly 
a Teacher of Truth and Virtue, as ever yet appeared amongſt Us. 

He married Catharine, the only Daughter of the Reverend Mr. Lockwo:d, 
Rector of Lilile Maſſingbam in the ee of Norfo/k; in whole Good Senſe 


Seven Children; Two of which died before Him, and One, in a few weeks after 
Him. | 
He was a Perſon of a Natural Gd: excellent enough to have placed Him in 
the Superiour rank of Men, without the Acquirements of Learning: and of 
Learniis 
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5 
Learning enough, to have rendered a much leſs C omprehenſive Genius very CON - 
ſiderable in the Eyes of the World, But in 117 They were borh united, to 
ſuch a degree, that Thole who were of his intimate Acquaintauce, knew not 
which to admire moſt. The Firit Strokes of Knowledge, in ſome of its 
Branches, ſeemed to be little lets than Natur! to Him: For 1 hey appeared to 
lie right in His Mind, as toon as Any thing could appear; and to be the very 
{ame which afterwards grew up with Him, into nerfection.” as the Strongth and 
Cultivation of his Mind increaſed. He had one IIappinets very rarely TR 
amongſt the Greateſt Men, That his Me mory was almoit equal to his Tuds ement-: 
\ which is as Great a Character as can well be given of it. It did not indeed, ap- 
near in Trifles; nor in Every part of Knowledge: But in Tho 1 wicularty 
which regarded the Claſhical and pureſt ' V. riters of the Antients; -« r Any Part 
of Real and Experimental Philoſophy ; as well as what can truly 5 called The- 
cha y, It was {urprizingly excellent; and of wonderful Uic to ln, through 
all his Studies, and all his Converſation. | 
In Divinity, it was his great Aim to ſetle beyond all Contradichion what mut 
| ks the Support of True Religion ; and then to thew the Evidences for hat muſt 
rely upon that Support. The neceſſary Fexiftence of One only 60, and the 
Impoſlibility of the Exiftfence of More "Than One, le ju iy elteemed as the 
Foundation of All. This neceſſary Unity of the Supreme Being appears through- 
out His Writings to have been ever u; ppermott in his Thouglits: a Subject, 
which, though often excellently handled, and made as Evident as any Argu— 
ments and Illuſtrations 4 Paſteri 1077 could make it; yet had never, I think, before 
his Time, been attempted in the W ay of ict Demonſtration d Priori : which 


certainly is the dtrongeſt, and therefore, the moſt deſirable of A Proofs, Where I. 
it can be had. He undertook the Taſk: and Many of the Belt Judges, After 4 ? i 
great deal of Conſideration, have allowed that He has executed it in a Maſterly IM 


and Satisfactory Manner: with ſo much Evidence indeed, as gencrally to con- 1 
vince Thoſe who are capable of entring into this ſort of Queſtions. If. ay, : == 
| Generally; becauſe I am ſenſible, There are ſome very Underſtauing Perfons | "8 


who do not yet ſee this Evidence ſo clearly as Others do. i 
In Morality, It was His Great and Principal View to do laſting ſervice to the 4 
Eternal Obligations of Vir tue; that is, of Every Inſtance of P. rackice and Con- ; 4 
gag towards GOD, our Neighbour, and Ourſelves, which rcſults from the | 
Nature and Relations of Things : and this he has done 1 in the plaineſt and moſt I | 

| intelligible Manner. | = 
ln the Cauſe of Chriftianity He laboured as ſincerely ; and, with the f. me 4 
Clearnel and Strength, produced and illuſtrated All the Fvidences peculiar to lt: 1 
not indeed, conſidering It, as it has becn taugh t in tlie Scliools Or Diſcourſes: of * 
Modern Ages; but as it lies in the New Teſanien itlelt. 1 


And throughout All this, As his Firſt Principle was the Unity of GOD, 
which he cBoanted the Only Guard againſt [do/airy, as well as the Baſis of All 
Moral Obedience; fo, next to This, Nothing Scemed to be more ſtrong w. [thin 

Him, than his Inclination to ſetle the True Notions of Neceſſity and 155 y in 
what is called Aion. This He has done in a very convincing Manner, and at 
the fame time demonſtrated, beyond all reaſonable doubt, That Fregdom of 
Am in Man, which only can make Him at all Accountable to his Creator, as a 
Judge of his Behaviour, Such was the Courſe He ran, in the Cauſe of That 
Religion, which alone can be ſtyled worthy of GOD to propoſe, or of Man ro 
embrace! 


* 
\ 
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proper Experiments, or neceſſary Calculations, But He had I know nct wh; 


Quick Determination about the Force or Failure of any Arguments, or ap. 


ſtrong and ſo eaſy in Him, that it appeared plainly, to what a Wide Extent 


and theſe, ſufficient to make All Men of Letters wiſh that He could have ſpent 

Critical Skill ſubſervient to the Cauſe of Religion, as well as Polite Learning; 
wander in the dark, when We pretend to ſpeak upon many of the Subjects con- 

_ tained in thoſe Books. „ e 
As much as I have ſaid already of his Excellencies in Learning; There is 


mean The manner of his handling Subjects of a Metaphyfical and Abſtraci Na- 


plain and Intelligible Words; by going no farther than theſe Ideas and Mods 
He pretended to underſtand, as is uſual in Mathematical Deductions themſelves. 
_ excelled only ſo much, as He did in A; This alone would have juſtly intitled 


nary, that the ſame Perſon ſhould excel, not only in thoſe Parts of Knowledge 
which require the Strongeſt Judgement, but in Thoſe which want the help ofthe 


| Maſter in Theology, is at the ſame time {kilfully fond of all Critical and Claſſical 
Learning; or Excellent in the Phyfical and Mathematical Studies; or well framed 
for Metaphyſical and Abſtraft Reaſonings : That it ought to be remarked, in how 


them, (Various and different as They are amongſt Themſelves,) united in Dr. 
 Clarbe. © 5 | | — | 3 


high; that Many perhaps who were Strangers to Him, and to His Real Excel 
lencies, may think, I have ſaid too much. But I am confident, (and this is MY 
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In Natural Philoſoþhy, and the Mathematical Knowledge neceſſary to ft. 
amidſt All his other Employments, He excelled, as if Theſe had been hi, 
Darling Study. Not that He could poſſibly find Time Himſelf to make all the 


happineſs of Genius, by which he immediately comprehended what coſt Other; 
a great deal of Pains; and ſuch a Faculty of judging of any New Syſtems, ,. 
Propoſitions, from what He knew certainly before; and theſe ſupported by , 
Memory which hardly ever failed Him upon theſe Subjects; That He w;; 
eſteemed, by the Knowers, to be One of the Beſt Judges, to apply to, for , 


pearing Demonſtrations, in theſe Studies. CI 
His Critical Skill in the learned Languages was like the Gift of Nature; © 


This would have gone, had not his Other Affairs and Studies put a neceſſary 
Stop to what He was fo exquiſitely framed for. Great as the Impediment; | 
were; We See, His Memory and his Judgement in this part of Learning wee 
fo Strong and Powerful, that They ſhone through them all in a few Inſtances; 


more of his Time this way. It is for his honour to obſerve, That he made this 


and gave a Noble Specimen of applying it to the diſcovery of the True Meaning 
of Words and Phraſes uſed in the Sacred Writings : without which, We do hut 


ſtill One behind, which was (I had almoſt faid) ſtrictly peculiar to Him: I 
ture. In this Skill, He had a Superiority ſo viſible ; that, I think, the Greateſt 
Maſters of it ought to yield it up to Him. This Superiority appeared by his 
ſhewing that He had always clear and diſtin& Ideas; by clothing them with 
could go together; and by arguing as cloſely upon the abſtruſeſt Points which 

If in Any One of theſe Many Branches of Knowledge and Learning He bal 


Him to the Name of a Great Man. But there is ſomething ſo very extraordi- 


Strongeſt Memory alſo; and It is ſo ſeldom Seen, That One, who is a Greit 


particular a Manner, and to how high a degree, Divinity and Mathematicks, Eibe 
rimental Philoſophy and Claſſical Learning, Metaphyſicks and Critical Skill, All ot 


This way of ſpeaking of Him, with regard to All theſe, may Sound ſo 


Satisfaction) That in All that J have ſaid upon theſe Subjects. I have the Conſent _ 


and Teſtimony of Many of the moſt Judicious and Learned Men, of All Deno- | 
| minations 
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minations amongſt Us; as well Thoſe who did not come into All his Senti- 
ments, as Thoſe who did. TE 

His Preaching was what One would naturally expect from a Perſon of ſo Cri- 
tical a Genius, and ſo ſedate a Judgement. The Deſign and Tendency of it was 
not to move the paſſions : nor had He any Talent this way. He wiſely never at- 
tempted it, becauſe He was ſenſible He ſhould not ſucceed if He did. And if 1 
This was a Defe& ; it was a Defect in his original Frame and Conſtitution. | 
But then, His Sentiments and Expreſſion were fo maſterly ; His way of explain- 
ing the Phraſeology of Scripture, by collecting, and comparing together, all the 
Parallel Places truly relating to any Subject, was ſo Extraordinary and Convin- 
cing ; that ſuch a Delight of Satisfaction went along with it, as more than made 
amends for the Want of the Ozher. And in this Method of Preaching, He was 
© univerſally acceptable, that perhaps there was not a Pariſbioner He had, of 

: any Rank, (whatever might be his way of thinking in our divided World,) 
who was not always pleaſed at his coming into the Pulpit; or, who was ever 
weary of his Inſtructions from thence. However We differ in Some matters, 
IVe defire to See No other Perſon in the Pulpit ; was, I know, a Saying amongſt 
Them. And it is for their honour, that I mention it. | „ 
Theſe Accompliſhments of Nature and Learning not only made his Preach- 
ing thus Excellent; but rendered his Converſation amongſt his Friends in ſo high 
a degree Uſeful and Inſtructive, that It might be ſtyled An Eaſy Continuation 
of his own Studies, and a School of Knowledge to Thoſe who partook of it. 
| Indeed, if I might be allowed to judge in What that peculiar Excellence lay, 
which moſt diſtinguiſhed Him from other Great Men; I would place it in That 
Readineſs of Thought, and Clearneſs of Expreſſion, which hardly ever failed 
Him, when His Opinion was aſked, upon All forts of Important and Trying 
Queſtions. The Pleaſure and Satisfaction which appeared where He converſed 
with any Freedom, could not but be very great; to hear Many of the Difficul- 
ties which had perplexed very Able Men in their ſeveral Profeſſions and Studies, 
though ſtarted all on a ſudden; vaniſhing almoſt as ſuddenly ; leflening continu- 
ally as faſt as He ſpake, and generally ending with his Diſcourſe. Here indeed; 
| it was That He triumphed without a Rival. They who fancied Themſelves in 
| Doubts never to be ſatisfied, often found Light from Him, after having vainly 
tried to find it elſewhere: and They who did not ſee to the End of their Diffi- 
culties immediately, yet had This Comfort, That They always underſtood Him, 
as far as He went; and at leaſt that Satis faction which is the next to finding out 
the Whole Truth, I mean The Satisfaction of being convinced that 1t was in 
vain to expect it. Thoſe who knew Him, have been daily Witneſſes to what 
now fay, in Mathematical and Critical, as well as Theological and Metaphyſical 
Subjects: Upon the laſt of which indeed, He was one of the very Few, who 
could, or would, always talk intelligibly. His Diſcourſe of this fort was with- 
out one Word or Term, which He was not as ready to give a plain Senſe to, as 
He was to make uſe of it; and in a Style which He would take as great a 
Pleaſure to adapt to the Underſtanding of All perſons of Senle, as Many would 
do, to raiſe their Language even out of their own reach, as well as That of 
Others. For He judged, That as the Uſe of Language was to expreſs Thoughts; 
ſo 7. Poſe ſounds could not be juſtly called Language, which repreſented No 
Thoughts at all. Such was his Converſation amongſt his Friends: always far 
temoved from Pedantry; and never arifing from his own afe#ation of intro- 
| Qucing Learning into it; but from the Enquiries of Others, or the Occaſions 
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which naturally and unavoidably led to it. At 
"0 


Unblameable Example, and Perſonal Conduct, in All the Duties of a Man, 
and a Chriſtian, His Piety was Manly and Unaffected; built upon the moſt 
ſolid Grounds, and free from all Pomp and Shew. The Charity of his Temper 
and Good-will was as Extenſive as the Whole Rational Creation of God, The 


of Mankind, was a Ruling and Powerful Principle in His IIeart and Practice. 
In a word, His Morals, from the firſt of his Days, to the laſt, were without 


defended. 


to ſuch a Degree, that, through his laſt Years, He could command but very lj. 


gular Regard They paid to this Great Man: which was ſo remarkable, that it 
ſeemed to be a fort of Conteſt amongſt Them, who ſhould ſhew it moſt. The 
Lord High Chancellor, The Maſter of the Rolls, The Lord Chief Baron, and ſe- 
veral of his Brethren the Learned Judges, (not to mention Ozhers) will, I am 


That there never yet appeared a Divine amongſt Us, (not related to Them by 
his Office,) who received ſuch continued and ſuch particular Marks of the 


whidr Some of Them were Witnefles to the approaches of his laſt 1lInels. 


Our World, were as Conſtant and as Remarkable. Above all, It ought ever to 


and Real Knowledge. And ſeldom a Week paſſed in which SHE did not with 


it was to have raiſed Him. But he had Reaſons within his own Breaſt, 


Him, either the Deſire of Dignity, or Love of Riches, ſtrong enough to make 
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What added a Force to his Preaching and Inſtructive Diſcourſe, was his own 


Charity of his Aſſiſtance and Beneficence, as Extenſive as the Circumſtances of his 
Family would prudently admit. His Love of the Religious and Civil Libertic; 


Reproach. There was an Innocence and Inoftenfivencls remarkable through hi; 
whole Behaviour: And his Life, when He came into the View of the Grey 
World, was an Ornament and Strength to that Religion which his Pen 1o wc] 


No wonder that a Perſon of ſuch a Genius, arid ſuch Acquirements was foug)t : 
after by the Greateſt Lovers of Virtue and Knowledge. This was his Cate, 


tle time for his own Studies, even in the Morning; and after the Mornine was 
over, He was almoſt Every day invited and preſſed amongſt his Friends abroad; 
not only Thoſe of his own Pariſh, who were equally deſirous of his Company; 


but Many in all the other parts of the Town. 
The Chief Perſons of the Law will forgive Me, If I cantiot paſs over the Sin- 


confident, eſteem it their Honour to have it ſaid, ſince it can be {aid with Truth, 


higheſt Reſpect from ſo many Ornaments of that Honourable Profeſſion, as Ve 
did, from the Day of his being firſt known amongſt Them, to That day, on 
The Regards paid to him by the Beſt of the Powerful and Noble part of 


be remembered, wherever the Name of Dr. Clarke is remembered, That her 


Preſent MAFESTY, from Her firſt Acquaintance with his Character to the |} 
Day of his Death, expreſſed the high Eſteem She had of his Comprehentive 
Capacity, and Uſeful Learning, by very frequent Converſations with Him, 


upon Many of the molt Important and Entertaining Points of True Philoſophy, 


pleaſure receive ſome proof of the Greatneſs of his Genius, and of the Force 
of his Superior Underſtanding. 

If Any One ſhould aſk, as it is Sauce): to do, How 3 it came to paſs that this 
Great Man was never raiſed higher in the Church? I muſt anſwer, That it was 
neither for want of Merit, nor Intereſt, nor the Favour of Some in whoſe Powcr 


which hindered Him either from ſecking after, or accepting any ſuch Promo- 
tion, Of 'Theſe He was the proper, and indeed the only Ju: ge: and there— 
fore I ſay no more of Them. He was happy in that Station, in which it had 
pleaſed GOD to fix Him before thoſe Reaſons took place: and He had not in 


Him uneaſy for Any thing more than what afforded Him and his Family a 
6 Decent 
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Decent appearance and place 1 in Life. And, agreeably to this Character, As He 
ſought after No promotion in the Church ; ſo, He refuſed the offer of a very be- 
neficial Civil Office *. 
Thus adorned with the moſt Valuable of All Moral and IntelleRual Accomp- 
liſnments, He lived in the Eſteem of the Wiſe and Good and. Great ; and died 
ſincerely lamented by Every Friend to Learning, Truth, and Vartue, *,* 


1 have thus paid that laſt Duty to the Memory of this Excellent Man, which 
could not but eſteem a Debt to ſuch a Benefactor to the Caule of Religion and 
Learning united. And, as Theſe Works of His muſt laſt as long as Any Lan- 
guage remains to convey them to future times; perhaps I may flatter Miytelt 
That this Faint and Imperfect Account of Him may be tranſmitted down with. 

Them. And I hope, It will be thought a pardonable piece of Ambition, aud 

Self. intereſtedneſs; if, being fearful leſt Every Thing elſe ſhould prove too 
weak to keep the Remembrance of Myſelf in being, I lay hold on Flis IF a 
to prop and ſupport My own. I am ſure, As I have little Reaſon to expect 

Any thing of mine, without ſuch an Aſſiſtance, can live: I ſhall tiunk Niy- 
ſelf greatly recompenſed for the want of Any other Memorial, if My Name 


may go down to Poſterity thus cloſely joined to His; and I myiclf be thought 


of, and ſpoken of, in Ages to come, under the Character of The 125 RIEN D of 
Dr. CLAN AS. 5 


| , Maſter of the Mint | | | 


Ag At it ho hw reported that Dior Clank retracted his Principle a long time before: his Death, and that 
en bt Death-bed he ſaid that nothing grieved him ſo much as having publiſhed his Book on the Trinity, and 
' that he wiſhed he tould ſee all his Books on that Subject burning before him; and as this account has been faid 
ts have been received from his Son His Son, whoſe Name is here ſubſcribed, and at whoſe requeſt this note is 
here added, thinks it proper to aſſure the Reader he never knew any thing of his Father's having made ſuch a 
_ declaration, or of his having ever retracted any of his Sentiments. The falſhood of the Report, be thinks ap- 
| fears further evident from Dr. Clarke's own Preface to the third Edition of the above-mentioned orb; a 


Copy whereef was left by him at his Death, reviſed purpoſely for the Profs; and rr, 1 in the Year 1732, 
printed and publiſhed accordingly from that . 


9 Þ ns... OL | SAMUEL CLARKE: 
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VII. 


C 


L THREE HAAR ES. 


1. Delivered to the Reverend the Clergy of the Dioceſe of Sahjbury, at t the 
Biſhopꝰ 8 Primary Viſitation, 1726; and then printed. 


2. Delivered to the Reverend the Clergy of the fame Dioceſe, at his next 
Viſitation. | 


. Delivered to the Keverend the . of the Dioceſe of IV inchefter, at 
the Biſhop's Perſonal Viſitation, 1736. 


Theſe 4 never printed before. 


(It is obſervable, that the Biſhop of Winchefter never bees this 


"Doty more than once, Tag his Clergy every 1 ear beſides by 
his Sheen — | 


1.SERMONS, publiſhed formerly in Tuner Vouunrs: 
. Several Diſcourſes on the Terms of Acceptance with God, &c. 1711. 


2. SIxTEEN Sermons formerly printed, now collected into one Volume. 
To which are added Six Sermons upon Public Occaſions, &c. 1754. 


N. B. (ELEVEN of theſe are already printed in theſe Volumes. See 
Vol. I. p. 33—47. 152179. Vol. II. p. 18—25. 103—125. 
402409.) | | „„ 


4, Twanry Sermons, the firſt Nixz of them preached before the Kine 
M0 Lent, Sc. "7 55. 


It, A plan Account of the Nature and End of the Sac f 
ee of the Lonp 8 Aren, &c. 1735. 
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DELIVERED TO 
CCC 


PRIMARY VISITATION OF THE DIOCESE or SA RU M. 


In the ran M DCC XXVI. 


3 oU know. My BRETHREN, that the Relation, I now bear to You, wakes 

V. it my Duty, upon the preſent Occaſion, to lay ſomething to You. And, 
as this is the firſt time of our coming together for that Purpoſe : I think, I can- 
not better employ it, than by calling to your Minds, and my own, ſome of the 
moſt Important and General Points, which are of equal Concern to You and 
Me; and of the greateſt Weight to Us all in the Diſcharge of our ſeveral Duties. 
And, for this goon End, : nothing appear to me to be 1 more proper than 


EL To N as, not only as Chriſtians, but as Mini ifters of Chri Ji; and 


as having particularly devoted ourſelves to the Service of God, and of the 
Souls of Men, in the Chr an Church. 


II. 'To contiles ourſelves as Proteflants; and as Min ies in a Protefiant 
Church. And | 


Ill To 3 fred as Miniſters | in the Church & England, le ſo 
called, as it is at preſent Eſtabliſhed amongſt Us. 


The Diviſion of our Thoughts under theſe Three Heads will be of great Uſe 
to Us: as it will lead Us more diſtinctly to conſider the ſeveral Adverſaries We 
| have to deal with, and the true Line and Meaſure of our Duty with reſpect 


to Them; as well as the Weight of our Office, and Our great Concern 1 in the due 
Performance of 1 it. 


12 The FI an great Point, is, often to confider that We are not only Cr 
tans; but Minifters of Chrift, who have voluntarily and deliberately taken upon 
_ ourſelves a Sacred Office in the Chriſtian Church ; and have devoted ourſelves pecu- 
larly to the Service of Thoſe Souls for which Chr: it dicd. Cit. 
This is an awful and ſolemn Conſideration, which ought to g govern our whale: 
Candudt, and ſpread its influence over Every Part of our 1 Behaviour. As 
We have choſen this Office, I truſt, upon ſuch good Grounds and Motives, as 
will juſtify Us, before God, in what We folemnly declared at the firſt Step 
We took towards it, vis, That We truſted We were moved to it by the Holy 
Hirit of God; it behoves Us, as much as We value the Favour of God, and our 


dyn Eternal Salvation, to take the greateſt Care that No One of Thoſe com- 
I.. III. — :6.D 


mitted _ 
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mitted to Us, fall ſhort of the great Reward which all Chriſtians have in the 
Eye. If We be not wanting, on our Part, towards this; no Wickedneſs or Wi. 
fulneſs of Others will be charged upon Us. But if there be any wilful Defect j 
our Care and Watchfulneſs; Thoſe who periſh will not periſh without 927 Guit 
mixt with heir own: and We mult anſwer at the Great Tribunal for our Share 
in ſo unſpeakable an Evil. | 
But not only this. The frequent Conſideration of Ourſelves, as Miniſters or 
Chriſt, will be an infallible Rule of Judgement and Action to Us, in every Circum. 
ſtance of our Office. It will guide Us into the true Notion of the Dignity 


Office. But it is in vain, my Brethren, for Us to boaſt, or ſo much as to ſpeak 
as to ſpeak, 


of it, unleſs We underſtand what it is; and, after We do underſtand it, unleſz 
We live and act, as if We ourſelves were ſenſible of it. We muſt firſt rere. 
rence Ourſelves, before We can expect that Others ſhould reverence Us: Neve. 
rence ourſelves; Not by demanding outward Marks of Reſpect; but by ſuch 3 
Behaviour, as will naturally command them, by attracting the Real Eſteem of 
thoſe around Us; and by ſuch a Conduct, as will convince all who Are Wit. 


neſſes to it, that We are in earneſt, and know what We mean by the juſt Value 
We ſet upon our Office. „ 5 1 


Our Dignity is our nearer Relation to Chriſt: And this nearer Relation is con- 


tracted by means of that particular Function which We have, under his Eye, and 
according to his Will, deliberately and ſeriouſly undertaken ; the Office of help- 


ing forward and promoting, in the World, the great End which He propoled 
in coming down from Heaven, and living and dying for Mankind. Now, al! 
Relations to Chriſt, are either our Honour, or Reproach ; our great Glory, or 


our great Shame ; our higher Reward, or our deeper Condemnation ; accordin 


as We ourſelves behave ourſelves in them. A wicked Chriſtian has indeed a 
worthy Name, vs. that of a Chriſtian: But He himſelf has no Dignity by tak- 


ing upon Him that Name, whilſt He continues wicked. He reflects Shame 
upon the beſt Name in the World; and the Name He has aſſumed reflect; 


Shame and Ignominy upon Him, whilſt He ſhews himſelf utterly unworthy of 
it. So it is, and ſo it muſt be, my Brethren, with Us. The Office We have . 


_ undertaken, is a Glorious Office; I will ſay, a God. like Office,—to carry for- 


ward the Purpoſes of God himſelf, in the Direction of Mankind to his Favour 


and their own Eternal Happineſs. There is a Dignity and an Honour in it, 
conſidered in this View, not to be equalled by any of the higheſt Offices of this 
World, decked out with all their Pomp and Shew. But Wie can have no Da- 
nity accrue to Us from this Office, if We be ſo unhappy as openly and plainly 


to oppoſe ourſelves to the main Deſign of it. The higher the Honour, the 


greater the Dignity of the Office, the more conſpicuous will it render every 


wilful Deviation of ours from it. In a Word, It is impoſſible He ſhould have | 


Dignity in Himſelf, or conciliate Reſpect and Honour 70 himſelf; who, making 


the beſt and molt glorious Profeſſion with his Mouth, is ſeen openly to contra- 


di& it in the Tenor of his Conduct, He only receives a Dignity from it, who 


adds ſome Dignity to it, in his proportion, by his excellent Life and Chriſtian - 


Doctrine. And it is He only who cannot fail of procuring to Himſelf the Re- 
ſpect of All whoſe Reſpect is valuable, who thewgthat He reſpects himſelf; and, 
not in Words but in Deeds, looks upon himſelf as more nearly, than others, re- 
lated to his great Lord and Maſter. This, I ſay, is one great Uſe of our con- 


ſidering ourſelves as the Miniſters of Chriſt; that it will lead Us to the true 


3 | Notion 


| . of it: 
And it will lead Us to keep up, in ſome degree, our whole Conduct to tha 
_ Dignity. There is, without doubt, a great and highly valuable Dignity in our 
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Notion of the Dignity of our Office, in the imitation of Him whoſe Minjters We 
2 undertaken to be. And this Notion, thoroughly imbibed, and received 


into our Hearts, Will ſpread itſelf over our whole Lives; and engage Us to frame 
in 


3 1 Gſhion our whole Deportment in ſuch a manner, as that What is, in 7/8, 
mas | 


the Higheſt Glory, may not, through ou own Willtulnets, become our Shame; 
und tend to our Indignity and Condemnation, when we ſhall come to appear 
before our Righteous Judge. | bY 

But there 1s another and very important Ute to be {till made of this forf and 
4rincipa point, vix. the Conſideration of Ourſelves as the Miniter's of Jeſus Chrift : 
and that is, to be perſuaded, from thence, to take all our Directions; all our 
Maxims; all our Rules both of Life and Doctrine; from Vin alone, whole 
Maiers We profeſs ourſelves to be. From the firſt Moment of our devoting 
ourſelves to his Miniſtry, We become totally engaged to him. W Care no longer 
under any other Guidance but His. Ti 18 implicd in the thing tfelt, It Is 
an Abſurdity, a direct Contradiction, to call or think ourſelves The Miuſters of 
Crit, unleſs We eſteem ourſelves under the ſtricteſt Obligation to confult aud 
follow Him alone as our ultimate Director and Guide. This is indecd, at once 
our Honour; our Happineſs; and our Duty. It is our Honour; becauſe it is our 
Adherence and Reſemblance to Him, to whom God hath given a Naine above 
Every Name. It is our Happmeſs 3 becauſe We may be ſure, We cannot err, or 
wander from the Truth, or from any thing neceflary, ſo as to hurt ourſelves, 
- whilſt We follow ſuch a Guide in the Uprightneſs and Sincerity of our Hearts. 

And it is our Duty; becauſe We have made ourſelves his Servants and Mini/lers : 
and, as placed in ſuch a Relation to Him, muſt be guilty of a great and unpar- 
donable Sin in not doing it. n) oy Po. 
From hence it will appear to Us, that We muſt throw ol? all regard to Our- 
ſelves, to our own Wiſhes or Inclinations, to our own private Opinions and No- 
tions, any farther than as they are perfectly agreeable to his expreſs Declarations. 
And from hence it as plainly appears, that We mult not be the 7% berg or 
E Minifers of Men, in any ſuch Senſe as is inconſiſtent with our conſtant U 
YZ Regard to Chriſt and 5% Will. There is no other infallible Oracle for U 5 
but This: And This will be ſufficient for all our Purpoſes, it We have no 
Purpoſes but what become Chriſtians, and are ſuitable to our Holy Profeffion. 
In our Lives and Converſations, This is common to Us with all other riflians, 
that from is Laws, from his Promiſes and Threatuings, We mult take all our 
Rules of private Behaviour: And We have This to add peculiar to ourſelves, 
that, from the ſame Director we mult learn effectually to be Examples 19 the 
Flick; to excell in good Works; and to let the gt of thoſe goed Ji, orf fo ſhine 
before Men, that They may from them be led to glorify our Father which is in 
Heaven, % 8 
And then, as to our Preaching, and that Great Duty incumbent upon Us of 
inſtructing Others; how can We poſfibly hope to do it, either with Satisfaction 
to our own Coniciences, or with the Hope of God's Favour accompanying our 
Labours, unleſs We frame and faſhion all our Teaching upon the Goſpe! delivered 
by Chrift, or by his :mmediate Diſciples from Him? We ſay, We are the Miniſters 
of CH; beleeching Men, in his Name, to be reconciled to God through Fin; 
and to be what He has declared They ought to be, in order to be accepted by 
God. How therefore, can We be the Munfters of Chrift in this Work, unleſs 
We take all our Directions from Him: when it is fo very evident, that, as far 
as We neglect to do this; as far as We follow our own Imaginations and Con— 


ceptions, 


ceptions, or the Imaginations and Directions of any other Uninſpired Men, 


to the whole World, where-ever the Sound of his Go/þe! ſhould be heard? 


Tight Step in our whole Duty; but under the conſtant influence of which, We. | 


every Branch of it. I ſhould eſteem myſelf utterly unworthy of the Name of 
Miniſter of the Goſpel; and much more to, of the Relation which I now ttand in 


could ever forget this Great Foundation of all; or ſhould ever ceaſe to inculcate 


glad Tidings of Salvation, unleſs We ſtudy thoſe Sacred Books in which alone 
| thoſe glad Tidings are to be found; and ſtudy them fo effectually, and with h 
juſt Conceptions of them, as from Them only to lay before our Hearcrs thote 
Terms of Salvation, which They alone can teach us. And happy will it be for 
Us, if We continue conſtant to this Rule. It will be our Guide, and our Sup- 
Port, in every Branch of our Office. It will over-rule our Hearts, and Practice, 


Flocks. And it will entitle ourſelves to the Favour of that Great Ae from 
whoſe Mouth alone we thus icek for True : Know ledge. 


from the Superſtition and Tyranny of the Church of Rome. And I mention this, 


| againſt the Perſons of Any who are Members of that Communion. I think They 
have the Common Right, with All others, as to their Religious Tenets, (properis 


Contideration will be of a double Ule. 
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without comparing them with the Will of Chrit; fo far, We ceaſe to |;« ;;. 
Miniſters or Servants, and become the Mm/ters of our own Will and Pleat; lure, or 
of the Will of other weak Men like ourſelves? And how can We teach and a0 

viſe and beſeech Men to be reconciled to God; and to behave themſelves 10 43 10 
be accepted by Him; without declaring to them thoſe Terms, upon which alone 
They may be thus accepted? And how can We lay before them thoſe 9 
unleſs We know them ourſelves? And how can We poffibly know them 
ſelves, but from Him, who alone had Authority from God to propoſe ther, 


You will forgive Me, My BRETHREN, if I inſiſt upon this as the Pyinc chat of 
all Conſiderations in which Ve have any Concern. It is in order to impreſs Thir 
upon my 9wn Conſcience, as well as 7ours, without which We cannot take OF. 


may be happy, and go on ſecure in the Satisfaction of doing our Duty through 


to You; if, in putting you in remembrance of any Inſtances of your Duty, 1 


this upon Jou and Myſe //, That it is in vain we call ourſelves the Mn i/ters or 
Servants of Chri/?, unleſs we take Him and his Goſpel, as He left it Us, for the 
Rule of our Preaching his Will: and that it is in vain we preach to Men the 


in every Circumſtance of it. It will be a Fountain of In ſallible Directians to our 


. The ſecond Gebiral Point, I mentioned at firſt, was, That We ought oſten 
to conſider ourſelves as Proteſtants; Members and Miniſters of a Church reforme! 


to put ourſelves in remembrance of what Length of Time, and our ow! 
ſceming Security from Danger, may too often remove from our View; and yct, 
what is of great Importance to have often before our Eyes, I would not hav? | 
it thought, that I intend by this to ſtir up any undue Zeal, or Reſentment, 


ſo called) to be treated with Humanity, and to be e ie? only by Afgument. 
What their Principles lead to, with reſpect to the Civil Governmey/; or what 
their Practices threaten ; This is the proper Concern of! Ai Governmen:. 
But as to Us, whoſe only Concern, as Preachers of the Goſpel, is with their 
Religion, (which is to be treated by Us with Spiritual Weapons only,) t he pre ent. 


he /jir/t arites from hence, That it is very apparent, from the Experience 0! 
every Week, and almoſt every Hour; That Thoſe of that Communion Ceale no", 
Day or Night, to perpetuate and preſs all their antient Claims ; that They's Wat 
ng Opportunity, and make uſe of every Art, to ingratiate, firſt 704 
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- / 
and 1 their Doctriues, to the Minds of the Unſtable, and the U nthoughth 


Part of our World; to infuſe into Thoſe who come in their W ay, tic moſt 
agreeable, but falſe, Notions of their Religion; and to ſeduce Many out of the 
Flocks committed to Our Care. From hence, I ſay, ariſes One Reaſon for our 
frequent Conlideration of ourſelves as Miniſters in a P "oleffant Church; That 
We may not be lulled afleep, whillt ſuch an Hut emy 18 for wing Tares in ihe Field 
of it; That we may not be led to think that the antient Cont) "over ſtes between 
Us and Them are of no Moment : but that We may frequently review them in 
the Courſe of our Studies; and fo thoroughly comprehend them, that We e may 
be ready and prepared to reſolve the Doubts, and anſwer the Scruples, which 
may at any time be artificially conveyed into the Minds of our People; and 


be always armed with every thing neceſſary to combat the Sophiſtry, and to 
wipe off the Falſe Colourings, of the Adverfary ; and fo to preſerve Tlioſe who, 


without our Help, muſt too probably be carried away with the fair e and 


Appearance of things. 
Anuther Uſe of this Conſideration will be, T nat, riglitly el it will 
prevent Us from giving Thoſe ſame Adver/aries that great Adv antage which 
they have always made Uſe of moſt effectually againſt Us, by preferving Us 
from all Inconſi Nencies, in our Arguings and Präctices, as Proteſtants. I mean, 
by leading Us (as it muſt do, if we purſue it juſtly and ſincerely) to an Uniform 
get of Principles and Behaviour; by ſhewing Us the neceſſity of not Claiming, 5 
or Practiſing, Any thing ourſelves, which We utterly condemn in Them ; and 
for the ſake of which (chiefly, if not only,) We ſeparated from them. With this, 


| We have nothing to fear from any the ſtrongeſt Attaque that can be made from 


that Quarter, in the Way of Debate or Argument. But evithout it, I will be 
| bold to ſay, They are ſo well inſtructed, and know ſo well the Force of Topics 

taken from our Weaknefles, and Inconſiſtencies, that it is in vain to hope for 
much Succeſs againſt them : Not to mention here a very important Conſidera- 
tion; That All 7 oe muſt. of neceſſity be ee and Self- conf tent, I pats 


on ROW, 7 


il. To che laſt General point I Pepe at firſt: which 1 was, That We muſt 
confider Ourſelves as Miniſters in the Church of England, peculiarly fo called, as 
it is at preſent Eſtabliſhed amongſt Us. And this 1 am ſo far from wiſhing to 
be ever left out of our moſt ſerious Thoughts, when we are conſidering our 
Office, or our Duty; that, I think, We are under all the Obligation to the 

contrary, which the Voluntary and Serious Engagement of Ourſelves to this 
Church can poſſibly lay upon Us. I have time only to mention one or 4 Par- 
ticulars under this Head; which yet will comprehend moſt of What may, at 
another Opportunity, be more largely inſiſted upon. 
Me have deliberately choſen, not merely Conformity to this Church, but the 
Miniſterial Duty in it. And if We have acted ſincerely in is, as I truſt We 
all have; This Choice, I think, muſt have been made, becauſe It appears to Us, 
(who ma be determined by our own Judgements, as Others are by Theirs) after 
the moſt mature deliberation, all things conſidered, to be the moſt Uncxcep- 
tionable and moſt Excellent of Al which have come within our View: Or, in 
other Words, a Church, in which, We truly think, We can do GOD, and 
the Souls of Men, moſt ſervice. This therefore, We are obliged, agreeably to 
our voluntary Engegoments, to defend by our Arguments; as Perſons always 


ready to give a Reaſon for the Choice We have made. This we are obliged tg 
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comply with, as to Its Rules and Orders; in all our Adminiſtrations as well 
as to adorn by our Examples, whilſt We continue Miniſters in it. 

In all our Defenſes of It, againſt Thoſe who differ from Us, on each Hand, 
We muſt never forget the Two former Conſiderations, that Ve arc Chr; iam, 
and Proteſtants; and that This Church is a Chritian and a Proteſtant Church, 
The View of thete /ww9 Points will make all our Arguments Powerful and Con. 
ſiſtent. The Meek and Good Spirit of Chriſtianity will govern all our Zeal; 
and give it not only a Beauty, but an fef, beyond what it could otherwiſe 
have. And the great Foundation-ſtone of all Protęſtantiſin laid down always 
for the Ground-work, will probably make whatever We ſhall build upon it, 
Uniform and Strong beyond all Danger. Theſe Two abſolutely neceſſary Points, 


will teach us to endeavour to convince the Judgements of Thoſe who differ fm 


Us, but not to confound or injure their Perſons; and will, at the lame time, 
ſhew Us the Only good Method of doing it. 

In our Minjtrations in this Church, Our Engagements oblige Us to keep to 
the Rules and Orders laid down plainly and expreſly in it: Which, as it i; 
eftabliſhed by Law, has by that ſame Law tied Us down to the Orders and 
Ceremonfes appointed in it; and indeed, has effectually and plainly forbidden ail 
other, beſides Thoſe preſer ibed in the Book of Common Prayer. 

Theſe Orders and Preſcriptions, I think, we are ſtrictly obliged to obſerve, 2: 
the Rule and Meaſure of our Behaviour in all the Adminiſtrations belonging to 
our ſeveral Offices. And this Rule, I truſt, (as We ought, ſo) We may all fol- 


low, as the ſafeſt; without being cenſured, either on one hand, for not adding 
Other Ceremonies, Arbitrary and Unpreſcribed; or, on the other hand, tor not 


omitting or varying Any of Thoſe which are appointed. 
We muſt add to this a Conſtant Care to perform the publik gau 0 of the 


Church in a Manner that may ſhew Us to have a Mind to preſerve and to con- 
ciliate a Reſpect and ſerious Regard to them: behaving ourſelves in all our A. 


miniftrations, with the utmoſt Decency and Gravity: reading the Offices with a 
diſtin, deliberate, and manly Pronunciation; without the Affectation of any 
thing Theatrical on oe hand; or any thing Low, Careleſs, Dead, and Spirit. 


eſs: on the her. And to all We muſt add the ſtricteſt regard to our own 


Lives and Converſations; That our Conduct may adorn our Profeſſion ; that 
our Care of our Flocks may be ſuitable, in ſome Degree, to our Obligations; 
that our Examples may zeach ; Without which, all our //ords and all our Preach- 
ing, will not, I fear, teach Any who attend upon Us; or reconcile any One of 


our Advertaries to the Communion We would moſt willingly recommend to 
Them. 


And thus I have given You my beſt Thoughts, upon Thoſe principal Points, 
which I propoſed to ſpeak of at this time. To Thele, all other Particulars re- 
lating to our Duty in our Function, and our Behaviour with reſpect to All 
around us, (whether agreeing with Us, or not,) may be reduced; and rigiitly 
Jude zed of, from them, But the Time does not now allow Me to ſhew this diſt.ndly 5 
in the ſeveral Inſtances which might be named; or to enter into any other Im- 
portant Contiderations, as I once defigned to do; and as I ſhall {till hope to 
do, upon another like Opportunity, Tf it ſhall 2 God to bring us tc. zether 
again. 


And now, Mv BRETHREN, bank put You, and Myſelf, in Mina of Thoſe 


General Leſſons, in which You and Myſelf are cqually and conſtantly concer!” 


ed, in the Execution of our Office; Cive me leave to add one Word, before! 


conclude, with relation to that Perſonal Intercourſe which muſt neceſſarily be 
betwee!r 
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between Us. And, as to this; I ſincerely ſpeak it, I deſire No Regard from 
771, but in Proportion to the Regard You ſhall ever meet with from Me. II 
vou find that No difference, real or ſuppoſed, in our Opinions upon any fort 
of Matters, ſhall at any time hinder or obſtruct the fai, of Yuſtice in 
all my Proceedings with You; if You always ſhall meet with a Kind! Recep— 
tion, an Open Ear, a Ready Aſſiſtance, the Sincereſt Advice, and Ev cry luſlauce 

of Friendſhip in My Power, always prepared to exert itſelf for your Service: T 
| _ then hope, You cannot refuſe Me the juſt and natural reſult of all this; 
the return, on your Part, of what I ſhall always highly value. 

My BRETHREN, It is my Heart's Deſire, that our whole Behaviour, in 1 the 
Relation We have contracted, may be to our mutual entire Satisfaction. No- 
thing, I promiſe, ſhall be wanting on my Part, which is agreeable cither to 
Juſtice, or Affection. I thall always be glad of any Aſſiſtances or Advices 
from You, as Occaſion ſhall offer. And I ſhall now end All, by praying God 
ſo to direct both You and Me, that We may live together here in a well-ground- 
ed Peace and Love; and, after our Courſe of Duty run, may meet one another, 
at the Great Day of Accounts; with Joy unſpeakable and full of Glory : When 
Our Great Lord, (whole Miniſters We are, it We follow his Directions, ) thall 
come to judge the World in Righteouſneſs; and to render to Us all, not ac- 
cording to the Opinion of Others about Us, but according to our own Works, 
and to what We ourſelves have taught . acted, curing our Min iſtration here 

below. 7 | | 


A CHARGE 


carry on the great Ends of his Religion; as Miniſters in a Proteſtant Church; 
and as Miniſters of the particular Church, eſtabliſhed by Law here in England. 


have always propoſed to Myſelf from theſe Occaſions of ſeeing ONE ANoTux : 


which, whilſt to the beſt of my Power, I endeavour to call to your Minds the | 
moſt uſeful Leſſons, I ſhall, at the ſame Time, revive in my own, the ſenſe of 
thoſe particular Obligations I myſelf am under. Let us therefore, now go from 


muſt, I think, make our Judgement from Thoſe Characters which diſtinguiſh 
the preſent Age of the Church, from others that have gone before it: and from 


guide our own Endeavours, and Conduct. For fo it pleaſes God that every | 


belonging to it, to excite the Attention, and point out the Work, proper for 


_ ule of, and carried on ſtill farther towards Perfection: and ſome of Theſe call 
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SECOND VISITATION OF THE DIOCESE OF SARUy. 
My BRETHREN, N 
XT, our firſt meeting together, I thought it my Duty to remind You and 


Myſelf of thoſe General Points which ſeemed to Me to be always of Im. 
portance to Us All, conſidered as the Miniſters of Chriſt peculiarly devoted to 


It has now pleaſed God to permit Us to meet together once more; and with 
this happy Circumſtance, that nothing, through this long Interval, has ap- 
peared on Your part that might in any Degree leſſen that Satisfaction which! 


And therefore, I ſhall employ that Portion of Our Preſent Time, which Cuſtom 
requires Me to fill up, with much the more Pleaſure, in ſuch Inſtructions as ap- 
pear to Me to demand and deſerve our peculiar Attention : in every Inſtance of 


General Conſiderations, to Thoſe which are more particular, And if We would 
judge rightly on which moſt properly to fix our Thoughts at this time; We 


the Appearances amongſt Us, peculiar to theſe Days, We muſt form aud 
Age, ſince the Goſpel firſt was preached, ſhould have ſome particular Marks 


'Thoſe who live in it; and particularly for Thoſe who are to lead and adviſe 
Others. If therefore, We turn our Thoughts to our own Times, We cannot 
be ſo unjuſt as not to acknowledge that We may find in them, many Things 
worthy of Praiſe ; many uſeful Deſigus entered into by truly good and pious 
Chriſtians, for the Inſtruction of the Ignorant; the Education of the Young 
and Unexperienced ; the Converſion, I mean, the Amendment, of the Wicked; 
the Propagation of Chriſtianity ; and Encouragements given by Authority, both 
tor the Advancement of ſome Branches of Knowledge, and for the Improve- 
ment of Uſeful Preaching. Theſe and the like are happineſſes; if duly made 


Zh, DS particularly 
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particularly for Our Afliſtance, according to Our Power, that the Good End o 


| them may, if poſſible, be attained, But what I principally aim at, are thoſe Cha- 
raters of Another fort, which it has pleaſed God to permit, to be fixed upon 
this Age by the Attempts of Enemies, whole Abilities and whoſe Zeal xl 
he our Condemnation, if They do not excite and animate Us to equal, or 
Rather to excell Them, in ſo much a better Cauſe as That in which We 
have peculiarly engaged Ourſelves, Every Age of the Chriſtian Church, even 
the very firſt, hath been a Witneſs to the Objections and Pretences of In— 
fidelity, of one fort or other: So that it is not Infidelity, as ſuch, that 
theſe Times can call their own. But, if I may ſpeak freely what can never hurt 
our Faith, but muſt inflame our Zeal; a more retined and plauſible Infidelity, ſup- 
[ted more by the Appearance of Learning, gaining ſtrength from many Obſcuri- 
nes and Perplexities which fo many preceding Ages muſt of Neceſſity furniſh: 
This, is what I have in view; [for I ſpeak not of any Attempts that proceed from 
a diſtempered Brain :] And This, I ſay, is, in my Opinion, what Providence ſeems 


to have pointed out to vr particular Obſervation, by reſerving It, in ſo particular 
a Manner, for theſe latter Days: In which, after the Reformation had brought to 


light a confuſed Heap of Errors; and had opcencd a Door to the Revival of Learn- 
ing, and the Improvements of Art; and had ſo gloriouſly laid its own Foundation 
upon the Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity of an Impartial Enquiry into the 'I'ruths of 
Religion; Chriſtianity itſelf has felt the Shocks of Learned and Inquiſitive Adver- 


faries; and, after opening itſelf once more, and appealing freely to the World in 
tte native Simplicity of the Goſpels, has experienced as Strong an Oppoſition, and 

as cloſe an Attack from a Few, as it did in its firſt Age, and in its brighteſt luſtre, 
from the Many who then were aCted by the prejudices of Education, and the Mere 


Force of Worldly Intereſt. This being ſo viſibly Peculiar to theſe Times; and 
this not being the Cauſe of One particular Church only, but of the Whole Chriſ- 
tian Name: It becomes the Concern of All, of Every Denomination, as Opportu- 
nity ſhall fairly offer, to be ready for the Defence of that Goſpel which They pre- 
| tend to believe themſelves, and to preach and explain to Others. But, if there can 
be any Difference here, it becomes much more the Duty of Thoſe who enjoy, by 
the Providence of God; more of the Bleſſings of this World than ſome of their 
Neighbours, from the Legal Setlement of Chriftianity in this Country : I mean, 
' Ourſelves of the Eſabliſped Church; whoſe Advantages, with regard to a Liberal 


and Learned Education, as well as to a Freedom from the preſſing Wants and Sol- 


licitudes of this Life, muſt be acknowledged to be much greater, generally ſpeak- 


| ing, than Thoſe of Any others amongſt Us; and whoſe Obligations therefore, muſt 


run higher, to be the Beſt Accompliſhed, and the Firſt, to preſs into the Chriſtian 
Battle, upon Every Such Occaſion. What then ſhall We do, in the preſent Caſe ? 
Having the pleaſing Advantages of Plenty and Eaſe ſecured to Us by Law, ſhall 
We ſpend our Time in curſing the Enemies; in calling Fire down from Heaven, 
or up from Hell, upon Them; as if This was all that our Cauſe furniſhed Us with. 


No. Let Us not bring ſuch a Diſgrace upon it. Let Us rather confider that per- 


fe& Example of all Reaſon as well as Virtue; Him, who himſelf endured the 
Contradiction of Sinners, the vileſt Perſonal Injuries from Thoſe whom He could 
have deſtroyed ; and reſtrained the Zeal of his Warmeſt Diſciples, though kindled 
by Love to Himſelf, within the Bounds of Love and Compaſſion to Others, by a 


Reproof deſigned for Every Age of his Church, and Every Profeſſor of his Goſpel : | 


and, let Us add, Who conſtantly invited All around Him to enter as deeply as 
They could, into an Examination of his Doctrine, and his Works, Or, ſhall We 
have recourſe to the Deſtruction of All Religious Liberty; and call for the Fetters 
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and Reſtraints of Silence and Darkneſs ; becauſe This, like Every Other of God's 
greateſt Gifts to Men, accidentally, not through the natural Operation and Tens 
dency of the thing itſelf, but through the Weakneſs of humane nature, is made 
the Occaſion of Evil? This be far from Us. To deſtroy the very Eflince of 
Virtue in Truth, becauſe it happens at one time to diſturb our Reſt, or to anno: 
Us in Our Pretenſions To plead for the Aboliſhirg of That without which Ng. 
thing laudable, No, Not our Holy Religion itſelf could have appeared in the Na. 
tive Light of the Goſpel in which it ſhews itſelf; becauſe it is made uſe of by ſome 
to hurt what it ought,. and will I truſt, ever defend and ſupport upon its only trae 
Foundation: This is to put all that is good for ever out of our fight, becaug. 
Some Evil has mixed itſelf with it, or been drawn out of it, either throu, h Malice 
or Weakneſs— This is to avoid or ſuſpect the Trial of the Merits of the Cauſe 
and to call to force and power for help. This is indeed, the Voice of th. Ro. 
maniſts, and very conſiſtently ſo, becauſe They are profefledly the Friends gf 
Darkneſs, and Enemies of Light. And, at this particular time, I know that thi; 
is the Uſe They endeavor to make of the Attempts of Infidelity amongſt Us, both 
in their Diſcourſes to confirm the Wavering amongſt "Themſelves, and in thei: 
| Correſpondence with 'Thoſe of their own, and of our, Communion here. Even, 
From abroad it has been urged to Many—You {ce the ill Effects of that Liberty of 
Enquiry and Judgement which Your Reformation introduced; and without which 
your Church could not have been. Chriſtianity itſelf does not eſcape. You ſee 
the Exceſs which has followed, Nothing can prevent the progreſs and heighth of 
this Evil, but to return into the Boſom of that Church, in which Implicit Faith i; 
the Glory of a Reaſonable Creature; in which No Diſturbance 1s permitted to the 
Repoſe of a Believer; and in which the Terror of what Humane Nature ca not 
bear, guards all the Avenues of what they call Religion, from the approach of the 
Enemy. And indeed, if our Buſineſs was to ſleeþ and take our Reſt; or, if the 
| Goſpel itſelf came down from Heaven, as the Compoſing Gift of God, to lull and 
ſooth the Lazineſs and Inactivity of its profeſſors: there might be good Argument 
in what I have produced. But We have not ſurely fo learned Chriſt, as to be 
more concerned for a little Quiet and Repoſe, than for All that both his Example, 
and his Doctrine, ought to lead Us to. His whole Life was a Conflict with Up- 
poſcrs. His Teaching, and that of his Immediate Diſciples, were full of Warn- 
ings to his Followers, That Enemies would be ever arifing ; That their part wis 
Watching, and not Sleeping ; Labour, not Reſt; a Conſtant Atten dance to the 
Work of their Profeſſion; a Readineſs to give an Anſwer to Every One who als 
a Reaſon of the Faith that ſhould be in Them; and not a Command to ſtop the 
Mouths of Thoſe who aſk it, whenever the Power of doing it ſhould come into 
their hands. This does Honour to his Inftitution, and to his Father Tho {nt 
Him: Whereas, the Suppoſition which the contrary Way of arguing goes upon. 

- whilſt it repreſents Our Saviour and his Apoſtles, as giving ſecret Inſtructions to 
the Profeſſors of his Religion, contrary to all his Publick ones, firft to get ti 
Power of this World, and then to uſe that Power inſtead of Argument; to ſtitle 
and oppreſs all Enquiries, inſtead of Satisfying them; it reflects the higheſt diſho- 
nour upon what it pretends to ſupport; it makes Our Saviour to begin bis Reli- 
gion in Light, in order to make it end in Darkneſs; and it ſhews Chriſtianity to 
the World, as firſt enticing Men into its Arms, by fair Words of Reaſon and Exe. 
mination ; and this in order, at laſt, to apply the Force and Terrors of this W ori 
(once obt ned) to the Fears and Weakneſſes of Mortal Men: as if Our Þlclic® 
Lord wanted a Croud of Outward Profeſſors, and not a Select Company of Real 

Belicyers; or as if the Great and Good God could be pleaſed and gratificd 5 . 
| | tho 
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thole Methode, which are only fit Inſtruments for his Greateſt Enemy, the Worſt 
of Beings, to make uſe of, in the / ιν of his Deſigus againtt God and his Chriſt. 
But my Celipn was only juſt to mention, What could 29! be our Duty, as 
Chriſtians and Clergymen, upon this Occaſion. It remains therefore, that it is 
becoming our Profeffion, in a peculiar manner, to ſtudy, with all our might, how 
to turn the Unhoppinetls which it pleaſes God to permit, into a Bleſſing; and to 
bring /bat Good out of the Evil, which itſelf was deſigned to deſtroy : 1 mean, a 
till greater and plainer Confirmation of the Truth of Our Blefled Lord's Pre— 
tenſions; occaſioned by thoſe very Objections which Ingenuity and Learning, have 
L ite] multiplied. I will now farther explain what I mean. The Remedy mult 
be proportionab ble to the Diſeaſe: the natural and proper Remedy for it. 1. If 
_ oning and Argument, and a good deal of Thought, ſeem to have been plau— 
!y applied againſt Our Religion even in it's molt imple beginnings; Let Rea- 
1 and Argument, and a deep Confideration of the Queſtion on all Sides, be 
Our Employment, in order to prepare for any Defence of it that We may be called 
This is the Leaſt that Any of Us ought to content Ourſelves with. The 
e and Conſtant Employment, ind Narrow Circumſtances (which may 
God pleaſe to alter) of ſome of You, may mike it next to impoſſible to acquire 
what entirely depends upon Great Reading; upon a Number and Variety of 
Uſefull Books, the Labours of Learned Men that have gone before. But as the 
Capacity of IJ hinking and Reaſoning is the peculiar Charafter of a Man; the natural 
Gift of God, which it is our Glory, and bis Will, that We ſhould improve: 
and as Good Senſe without great Reading is of vaſtly more Uſe, than Great 
Reading without Good Senſe, (which indeed is of little or none :) fo, J cannot 
doubt but that, as You are all qualified for this Improvement, ſo You ſee both 
the Importance of this part of Duty, and the Great Motives You have to it. It 


Faculties for the Service of the Goſpel itſelf; to know in what the main Strength 
of it's Enemies lies, and to be armed with the Inward Strength which Reaſon 
and Good Senſe, and Thought will furniſh againſt it. As You muſt perceive, 
for Inſtance, that their Attack mult be all in vain, (let it be of what Sort it will) 

if the Wonderful Works recorded of our Bleſſed Saviour, and particularly his 
Reſurrection from the Dead, can Rand the Teſt of Examination; This will make 
it ellential to your Cauſe to ſtudy more carefully, and fix in your own Minds, the 
teue Nature of Hiſtorical Evidence in general; and all the peculiar Circumſtances 
of that Hiſtorical Evidence, upon which particularly, and upon which alone, We 
_ recive thoſe Great Facts, without which Our Religion does not, and cannot pre- 
tend to be the Inſtitution of God; and with which alone, it can ſtand, and will 
ſtend, even ſuppoſing many Obſcurities and Difficulties of Another fort, not 
wholly cleared up, or poſſible, in this Age of the World, to be ſo. In this part 
of the Attack, none of the Oppoſers ever pretend to deny, that ſuch a Perſon as 
Jeſus did actually appear, at the time named; or that He was in himſelf a Perſon 
or Unblemiſhed Morals and Do&trines ; or that He ſuffered a Publick Death under 
Pontius Pilate ; and, after this allowed, what Lover of Virtue would not wiſh 
that ſuch an Example of all Virtue may be found to have the Sanction of Heaven ; 
and what Lover of Mankind, and Friend to Humane Society, would not wiſh 
thit a Religion, in which Peace and Love, and Univerſal Bencvolence ; in which 
all the perſonal Virtues that can adorn a Reaſonable Creature, and all the focial 
Virtues that can enlarge the happineſs of Creatures made for Society; are ſo 
ſtrongly recommended as the only Paths to a Better State to come. Who would 
not with, I ay, that ſuch a Religion, calculated for happineſs here as well as here- 
aftcr 


cannot but appear Eſſential to your Profeſſion, at leaſt to improve Your Natural 


on account of what They atteſted ; of what followed at that very time, upon their 


them of Pain and Ignominy, upon that Evidence; that from thele and the like 


_ ceived by Us of later Ages; nay, not to be rejected without the Abſurdity of 
giving up thoſe Maxims of Credibility and Aﬀent, which all Men are ſcen to go 
by in other Cafes. But this which J have now mentioned is the leaſt that can be 
expected from All, who profeſs themſelves Miniſters of Chriſt ; and indiſpenſably 


| Learning, ſeem to have been in a particular Manner, carried into the Service of 


in Chriſt which We embrace as Truth. I ſpeak this, with regard to 'Thote of Us, 
whom it has pleaſed God to bleſs with the Conveniencies as well as Neceſſaries of 
this life; and ſuch a plentiful Proviſion as may furniſh Us with all the Helps We 


| Thoſe who have gone before, or who live now. This cannot be expected from 
T hoſe who have it not in their Power; and God be thanked, That which is truly 


not require it. What J mean is, ſomething which will ever appear in the Eyes of 
the World, an Additional and Great Strength to the Cauſe of Chriſtianity ; and 


before Men who will always judge the more favorably of it, if They find it 
thus aſſiſted and adorned. And this We have already experienced in the preſent 


appearance attacked by Learning. And if They had not been; the Thoughtle's 
World, which is perhaps more moved and guided by This than by the Cloteit 


think that Learning was an Enemy not to be combated ; and that a Painful! 

Reading of the Records of the Paſt Ages, furniſhed ſomething too unfavourable 
to the foundations of our Holy Religion. And though theſe Learned Perſons 
may differ from one another in many Incidental Points, as well as in the Methods 
of Defence; yet, not only is the Attempt laudable, and the Appearance honourable 
in the Eyes of the World, but many Incidental Points, of Importance, come bY 


Providence at this time ſeems particularly to call forth into farther Improvement 
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after, ſhould be found the Voice and Dictate of Heaven, in perfect League with, 
and in powerfull Aid to, the Dictates of Natural Uncorrupted Reaſon? But thi. 
being the Point denied, about this, in the firſt place, muſt Our Thoughts be ſo 
converſant; That We may be able, and always prepared to ſhew what is indecd 
the only Thing which, in the ſtrict Senſe of the Words, is abſolutely and ellen. 
tially Requiſite: v/z. That from all the Circumſtances, put together, of thi; 
Hiſtorical Evidence of Facts upon which We depend; from the Conſideration ct 
the Temper and Views of the Perſons atteſting ; of their Actions and Suffering; 


Atteſtation; of the Numbers that forſook Prejudice and Pleaſure, and partook with 
Particularities (for I am only inſtaneing in a Few out of Many) it ought to be 


acknowledged that This is ſuch an Evidence as is enough to make the moſt Won. 
derful Work recorded, and in itſelf allowed to be poflible, truly worthy to be re- 


neceſſary in All who would appear worthy of that ſacred Name.—l procced now 
farther, and obſerve, II. That if Extenfive Reading, and what 1s properly called 


Intidelity, and put in array againſt Chriſtianity ; This ſhould animate and excite 
Us to bring the fame, in a very particular manner, to the affiſtance of that Fiith 


could wiſh for towards our own Perfection in Learning, from the Labours of 
neceflary and ſufficient for the Defence of the Goſpel, as I have before ſaid, does 
will be always, in reality, ſuch an Ornament to it, as will give it an Advantage 


Caſe. The Attempts of Unbelievers, backed with Learning, have already tire: 


up the Zeal of ſeveral Worthy Perſons, to defend by Learning, what has been in 


Argument upon what is alone Effential to the Debate, would have been apt tv 


degrees to be cleared up; and Light to be thrown in upon many obicure Expreſ- 
fions, and Doubtful Paſſages in ſacred Antiquity. Theſe Examples thould ang 
mate Us all, as Opportunity offers, to purſue thoſe Parts of Learning Which 


and Uſe, I cannot be underſtood to mean, that the Pulpit ſhould be filled 0 
8 the 


— 
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LY 


the Topicks W ehich properly belong to the Learned World, in thoſe Places, where 
-rhaps none of our Auditory ever heard of the Objections made, and tov probably 
12 uncapable of underſtanding Them, or the Anfwers to them, when 2 
Dut to be qualified tO give the Proper Anſwer 8 0 Ditnculaes propoled, when We 

-- called to it, either in ſober Converſation, or even more publickly ; and to be 
prepared for This by conſtant -\pplic: ation to Study, under the Blefting of the 
Jod of Light and Truth. This, in the Caſe before Us, where our own Religion 
15 puſhed by the Forces of Learning, is an Accompliſhment which We all ought 
to breathe ofter : and Thoſe that can, ought, without Delay or Excule, to make 
hemſelves Maſters of. Such a competent Knowledge of thoſe Tong ues un which 
the facred Writings originally © appeared, as may enable the Enquirer to examine 
the Pattages ber d to conſult the Labours of others who have collected what 
may be of o great aſſiſtance; and to be able to compare critically ſuch Places as 
may help to ix the true Signification of Words; is often of incredible L., ſe, ſome- 
tines on a ſudden oroducing an eaſy Senſe of what was thought Inexplicable; 
and oftca ſhewing, that the Point moſt objected to, has no Foundation in the 
true Meaning. Multitudes of Objections, of the ſtrongeſt Sort, have been 
anlwered by this true Critical Knowledge, only by ſetling the Real Senſe of a 
Place, or unſetling a falle One: Beſides this, the Liftorical Knowledge of Fats 


roduces great Licht, and Advantage to Truth; wipes away Aſperſions; clcars 
up che Multitude of ſccondary Points: and takes away from the Triumphs of Thoſe 
who generally are ſeen to place their Strength in what is not the main Matter in 
Dchate, the rather inſiſt upon this now, "ad recommend it to You, becaute the 


| Learning and Reading of the Laity in this Age is well known to be in gencral, of 


a much more adva need ſort, than perhaps could be boaſted of before. This We 


ad not with uneaſy Thoughts; as what enables thoſe amongſt them who are well- 
dupoſed to judge better of what They have a right to judge of; and what, give 
woe leave to ſay, adds a Spur to our own Induſtry, which might (as the Example 
of former Ages ſhews) flag, and wholy fall, did not "This, by the natural Force. 
of | mulation, rouſe it, and kcep up it's Spirit and Force. And indeed, this happy 
Appearance makes me add, that Learning i in Every kind of what deſerves that Name, 
becomes the more neceſſary to Us. What is called Polite and Claſſical Learning, 
| (which conveys to us the Good Senſe of the moſt excellent of the Ancients, and is 
of great Uſe to us to fix the Meaning of Old Words, as well as to poliſh and 
beautify our own,) a Knowledge in Hiſtory and Chronology, in the Mathema- 
tical Studics, or in Thoſe relating to the Works of God all through the Material 
World, or any other, agreeably to the ſeveral Geniuſes of Men; Theſe, I ſay, 


tapes to thoſe of our Profeſſion in our Commerce with the Accompliſhed World: 
end I think it very apparent, every ſuch Ornament, every ſuch Embelliſhment 


procures by it's natural Operation upon the generality of Mankind, an Advantage 
to the Religion itſelf which He preaches. 


&clare it, the Pleaſure of humane Life; and the Ornament and Diſtinguiſhing 
Character of Civillzed Society. If it did, I would chule to ſay it the rather, be- 
czuſe Jhave been formerly verv much Miſunderſtood (I would not permit myſelf 
to think, willfully wilrepreſentes) upon this Subject, without one ſingle Word to 
kai to it, but What was cver due, and ever will be ſo, to Learning fallly ſo 


Yor, 53 —: 


in {acred Antiquity, or in that profane which was Contemporary with it; often 


ought to look upon, as a Blefling and not an Unhappinels; with thankful Hearts, 


(after what more peculiarly belongs to Us is acquired) are all known to give Advan= | 
added to a Preacher of Chriltianity, reflects an Honour, conciliates a Regard, and 


Learning, 1 in every Uſeful or Innocent Branch of it, needs not my Voice, to 


Want or SOR of them, 
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called. For Learning ſtrictly fo called, is the Handmaid to the Knowledge 5 | 


Things, or the Happineſs of Life. To cenſure therefore, that fort of Lon, 
(fo called) which darkens Knowledge; and which is by long Experience 1; 


nowy 1 


to be rather the Art of covering Truth, and diſputing it away for ever; than of 


finding it, and ſhe wing it to the World: or to expreſs no Value for the Aſeg. 

tion of the mere Pomp and Equipage of Learning appearing where it is abſolut: 0 
Unneceſſary, and wholy Ulcleſs towards the Attainment of any thing but M ord, 
or Sounds, without Meaning or Uſe—This can be no Diſadvantage, but the con. 
trary, to True Learning, But, whoever contemns or brings a Diigrace upon thi 
Critical, or Philological Learning, which is of infinite Advantage in making the 
Words of Antiquity uſefull; or upon that which is converſant about Nature: land 
the Works of God; or the Diſcovery of any Truth; or upon any other 88 


indeed, but what leads to Darkneſs inſtead of Light, or to Vice inſtead of Virt 


deſerves juſtly to be Himſelf branded with the Name of an Enemy to the 18 
provement and Glory of Humane Underſtanding; and to be treated as one wh, 
only fecks to revenge his own Ignorance upon the Learning of Others. 

But to return to my main Purpoſe ; This is, my Brethren, our peculiar Bü. 
neſs, in this time of Attack, —to improve our Weapons and our Skill; to furnith 


our Minds by deep Conſideration, in the firſt place, with all that is able 
lutely neceflary for the Defence of our Belief in Feſus Chrif?: to procure what 
We want; and to augment Our Learning already acquired by an happy Educy. 
tion, in thoſe Inſtances which the Attempts of Learned Unbelievers principally 


call for, {ſuch as fit Us for the Part We have undertaken, of defending and re- 


commending Religion; and then, as Leiſure and Convenience permit, to adorn 
Ourſelves with Every other Part, which can give Advantage even to our main 
Undertaking, in the Eyes of the World. And, my Brethren, if with conſtant 
Application to God, and to the Means which He expects Us always to make 
Uſe of, We make This our Conduct, and our commendable Pride; I make no 


doubt, That the Scene will ſoon be changed. The Unbelief of ſome will end in 
the greater Confirmation of the Faith of Others. Out of Weakneſs will come 
Strength. Out of Evil will come Good, according to the general Workings of 


God's Providence: Out of what was deſigned for our Reproach, will come our 
Praiſe and our Reward: Honour to our Bleſſed Lord, and his Inftitution ; Glory 


to God in the Highett; : and his Favor to all Eternity, to his Sincere and Faith- 


- ful n 


2 Tt may perhaps be unneceſſary to mention to the Reader, that this has a particular Reference to Dean Hare of 


Morceſter, and his falſe Pretences to true Learning and Criticiſm, ſs well expoſed in the Anſwer to his Sermon on 


Church Authority,” and in « The D— of —— ſtill the ſame:“ Who — more chan inſinuated the we F 
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DELIVERED TO 
: ar THE ais nors 
PERSONAL VISITATION oF THE DIOCESE OF WINCHESTER, 


In the Year MDCCXXXVI 


RevenenD AND DAA Barvkxkx, 


Sit has pleaſed Almighty God to permit me to be called to the Relation and 
Office of a Biſhop amongſt You of this Dioceſe ; it ought to be my firſt 
and great Endeavor to promote his Glory and the honour of our Bleſſed Re- 
deemer by a conſcientious diſcharge of my Duty, under his holy Eye and Direc- 
tion: and particularly as Occafion ſhall require, by ſuch a Conduct towards You, 
as may at once effectually ſhew the integrity of my own heart and the moſt ardent 
withes of it, that You may be not only happy in all your Concerns, but great Ex- 
amples of all that is truly worthy of Chriſtians and of Clergymen who have de- 
voted themſelves to the immediate Service of Gov. 
To this good End, I can think of nothing more proper, at our firſt meeting 
together, than to remind You, and myſelf at the ſame time, of the unſpeakable 
importance, and true Nature, of the Holy Office We have undertaken, as it reſpects 
the eternal Salvation of Mankind; and is deſigned and appointed for the aſſiſting 
and conducting Them, through the trials of this State to a never-ending happineſs 
in that to come. And, if after this, I ſhall add a word or two upon any Subject of a 
lower nature, it will, I hope, be excuſed, if not juſtified, by ſome peculiar Cir- 
cumſtances which ſeem to me neceſſary. As to the former of theſe, which 
1 the great and daily Concern of our Lives; in order to make the moſt laſting 
Invrelficns upon our Minds of the Nature and Importance of our Buty, We can 
do nothing better, than to conſider Ourſelves under thoſe Inſtructive Titles and 
Characters which are particularly named, and warmly recommended, to the 
thoughts of all who are to be ordained Priefts, by thoſe good Men who compiled 
that Farr of Ordination, by which Weall entered into the Scrvice of Chriſt's 
Church ; and which I wiſh We would, Every One of Us, frequently review, in 
our moſt ſerious Retirements. | 
The Characters mentioned in that Form of Oriination;” as well to ſet forth the 
Dignity as the Weight of that Office and Charge to which We are called, are 
thoſe of Meſſengers, Watchmen, and Stewards of the Lord; whoſe buſinels it is 
es 575 to be, to teach, and to pramoniſh, to feed and provide for, the Lord's 1'a- 
% as Meſengers, to teach, 1. e. to deliver — Meffage faithfully which was 
brought 
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brought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles as the Doctrine and Word of Life f om Hea- 


ven: as Watchmen, to præmoniſh, or fore warn All who are committed to Our Care 
of any Danger threatened from their Enemies; and as Stewards of Chriſt's Family. 
to provide and diſpenſe, what is neceſſary and fitting to Every Member of hi; 55 
mily within our Care, in proportion to their ſeveral Capacities, Wants, and Sta. 
tions. The firſt of theſe Titles is that of Meſſengers of the Lord; or, as it i; ſome- 
times expreſſed, Embaſſudors. And here, We are not fo void of underſtandin- 
as to ſuppoſe that We are the Apoſtles, 1. e. the Sent, the Meſſengers or Embaſſ,. | 
dors of the Lord, in the fame Senſe in which Thoſe were, who are, from the frſ 
beginnings of the Goſpel peculiarly called by theſe Names; or that all that is fg 
of them can poſſibly be applied to Us, with one and the fame meaning. The rg 
Meſſengers were called immediately by our Lord himſelf, and by bis Father, 
God, who infallibly knew their Hearts and their Capacities, invited Them and 
commanded them to this Office; and, as He ſaw fitting and neceflary, added 6:11 
greater Qualifications and Strength to what They had before. They received 
their Grand Meſſage or Errand of univerſal Importance from their great Matter 
himſelf immediately, and without the intervention of Other Appointers, or other 
Inſtructors. But the Beſt of Us, ſince theſe immediate Calls and Inſtructions 
ceaſed, can only ſay That We humbly hope We have duly conſidered the nature 
of the firſt Meſſage delivered by the firſt Meflengers ; and the Importance of under- 
taking the Office of ſtill conveying it where it is not, and of inculcating it where 
it is. We may juſtly hope that, doing it under the Influence of ſuch Conſider. 
tions, and God's all-ſeeing Eye; and offering Ourſelves for it to Thoſe who, in 
the Setlement of his Church, are the Orderly Judges and Appointers of Such 
Officers; That, I fay, in this Courſe We are approved of by God, though not ap- 
pointed or {et apart by his immediate Voice; that We enter upon the ſacred Taſk | 
in a manner and with Hearts acceptable to Him, who has declared by his firſt 
Meſſengers that it was agreeable to his Will, that Others ſhould ſucceed in the 
good Work of attending upon the Salvation and Happineſs of Men, upon the 
Terms of his Goſpel. And agrecably to all this, when, in the firſt Step towards 
this Office, We profeſs openly that We think Ourfelves moved by the Holy 
Ghoſt, to take it upon Us; We cannot be ſuppoſed to mean that We are imme- 
diately called to it by God, as the Apoſtles were; or that We are fure that the 
Thoughts of our Souls determining Us to it, were the Dictates of God's Holy 
Spirit, and certainly diſtinguiſhed by Us from our own good Thoughts naturally 
ariſing in a well-informed Mind upon ſuch a Subject: but that We are really 
conſcious to Ourſelves that We undertake it upon ſuch truly Chriſtian Motives, 
and ſuch worthy Principles, and ſo hearty an Intention, of ſerving God and Van 
in the beſt way We are able; as the great God, who knows our Hearts, mult | 
approve of; ſuch as are truly worthy of his Holy Spirit, and ſuch as He bimſelf 
would certainly repreſent to our Minds, were it his Province in the preſent State 
of the Church, to actuate and move and ſtir up Every Man, and Him only, whom 
He knew to be fit and well qualified to be appointed to this Office. But as this 
is not the Caſe now, It muſt be, and is, in the Courſe of God's Providence, left 
to the Care of Fallible Men, to judge as well as They can, from Teſtimony, lu 
formation, and Examination, who They are that are proper to be appointed for 
this Office. And becauſe Man cannot know the Heart of Man, therefore, it Lo 
proper to require of Every Perſon deſiring to be employed in the good Mellage 
of che Goſpel, that He ſhould himſelf ſolemnly declare that the Motives vpvil 
which He deſired this, were worthy of the Goſpel, agrecable to God's \\ 118 
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Tloly Spirit, and to the Ends of the Chriſtian Religion: which would be wholy 
necdleſes were We of later Ages, moved and called as the Apoſtles were, 
| Another thing well worthy cf all our thoughts, with relation to this Character 
of Melleugers of God, is this, That the Nleflage about which We of theſe later 
aces are employed is not delivered to Us, in a particular manner; to be received 
by Others upon any miraculous Evidence We can produce of Our being Sent 
immediately by God to bring it to Them; as it Was in the Cale of the Apoſtles, 
upon Several Occaſions: not a Mellage peculiarly in our keeping, or in our power, 
eicher to be hid, or reveled, if We could be ſo Wicked as to harbour a thought 
ot hiding it. But it is open and publick ; tranſmitted to Us and to / Chr/tians, 
in the Words of the firſt Mefſengers, fixed in their Writings in a way equally 
intelligible and unmoveable, as far as thoſe Points are concerned, upon which the 
'Fternal happineſs of Mankind is expreſsly and uniformly put. This is the Meſ- 
lage, in Which it is our Glory to be concerned; not the Speculations of Idle Men 
of Afcer-ages, perplexing and not enlightening the Original Meſſage; but the 
Path, and Practice, once and but once delivered to the Saints or Chriſtians, by 
the fürſt Meſſengers ; and delivered by Them as the Condition of their final Ac- 
ceptance with God ; and not left to their Followers to deduce, according to their 
own Skill in drawing Conſ:quences, and framing argumentative Reaſonings. In 
all other Points and Circumſtances which ſurround this Main and Original Meſ— 
ſage, Wie may with pleafure and profit, entertain Ourſelves, and exerciſe our Un- 
derftandings, and our Learning, in explaining what may be obſcure, and enlighten - 
ing what may be ſtill dark; provided it be without that poſitive Affurance which 
ought to dwell only where the Brighteſt Light is ſeen, and to accompany only 
the plain undiſputed Words of the Firſt Metlengers. But our great Affair is to 
guard, and convey, and impreſs upon the minds of Men, the Grand Meſſage re- 
lating to the Terms of their Salvation, And though Many who have not de- 
voted Themſelves to this ſervice, and ſome who have, may be apt ſometimes to 
think that This is a Low or unneceſſary Office, becauſe the Points expreſsly de- 
_ clared in the New Teſtament to be neceflary to Salvation, are ſo plain and intelli- 
gible, and lie open to the People as well as to Others, and the People called upon 
and required to attend to them, as They lie there, and to receive No additions 
to, or diminutions from, Them; though an Angel from Heaven ſhould pretend 
to be the Meſſenger : Yet, I will venture to ſay that it is of more true glory, be- 
cauſe it is of more real Uſe, to employ ourſelves in guarding this ſacred Meſſage, 
from all Corruption, of what Sort ſoever it be: ſometimes threatned from the 
Unlearned and ſometimes from thoſe who are called 'The Learned ; ſometimes 
n Attempted by the flattering pretenſions of Vice, and ſometimes by the vain addi- 
tions of Men who will carry their own Meſſage inſtead of God's, or elſe new-make 
is, for Him, as if They knew the Mind of the Lord better than He did him- 
ſelf; and were now called in to be his Counſellors : I fay again, It 1s of more 
true glory to guard this plain Meſſage from the Attempts of Men; to dwell up- 
on it and inculcate it, whenever either Sloth and Indolence, or Vicious Habits, 
| have made the minds of Chriſtians inattentive to it; to inculcate it with all the 
| ſeveral moving arguments that may be called in; than to ſhine in the handling 
of the moſt difficult and abſtruſe points of Sacred Learning which are not of ſo 
nar and fo touching importance. It may perhaps ſound a little ſurprizingly to 
Say it: but I think it will be found ſtrictly true, that ſuch has been the Iniquity, 


aud I may add, Ingratitude of mankind, that the plainer this Meflage is in the 


New Teſtament itſelf, the more need it is come by degrees to have of our Care 
and Attention to fence about it, and keep it as diſtinct from all other points; and 


as 
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as clear from all Incumbrances, as it was left at firſt, The reaſon is, becauſe Part], 
through Vice, and worldly Views; and partly through the darkneſs of ſuper(g;t;,,. 
Spirits, or the Warmth of Enthuſiaſtick heads; C/ and Plain have come to b. 
pear Trifling Characters, unworthy of the Pains and Care of a whole Body of Men 
and therefore in ſome parts of the Chriſtian World have been almoſt wholy . 
lowed up by numberleſs Additions, ſometimes recommended as Improvements 9 
the Spiritual Life of a Chriſtian, ſometimes preſcribed as the Equivalents, Which 
may be uſed and practiſed in the place of thoſe Neceſſaries which God hath require l 
or, if not to ſtand in their ſtead, at leaſt to be equally neceſſary with them. 

But this, My Brethren, is a total Alteration of the Notion of a Mellenger of 
the Lord. A Meſſenger who is true, can carry no Meſſage but what was ge. 
livered by Him whoſe Meſſage it is. And in the preſent Caſe, it is what We muſt 
always remember, that We are not like Embaſſadors of Earthly Princes, the Em. 
baſſadors of a Secret truſted only to Ourſelves, but of an Errand to the World, 
laid already before the World as well as before Us; and that our peculiar Buſine{; 
is to awaken the World to attend to it; to teach them, and impreſs upon them 
the Importance of this very Meſſage, and no other, without adding to it or 
diminiſhing from it; and to appeal to thoſe Books in which it is contained, hy 
calling upon Thoſe who hear Us, to conſult them, and examine whether theſe 
things be ſo. And their Happineſs in this is ſtill the greater, that They have a 
Truſt repoſed in Themſelves for this good End; and that Others alſo have a Trust 
and Engagement to call upon Them, and ſtir them up to attend to their on 
Truſt, the Care of their Eternal Happineſs, upon the Terms of the Goſpel, de- 
clared by Chri/t himſelf. What has been now ſaid upon this firft Title or Cha- 
rater of Meſſengers, is O plainly applicable to the other Characters already men- 
| tioned to You from the public Office of Ordination; that a very few Words will 

be neceſſary about Them. . N ——,„ 

Thus, for inſtance, We do not, We cannot, pretend to be the Watchmen of 
the Lord, in the high Senſe in which the antient Prophets, under the Old Teſta— 
ment, and the Apoſtles under the New, were; who were immediately and per- 
ſonally commanded as well as empowered to præmoniſh, or forewarn a ſinful Peo- 
ple of their Danger; and to awaken the World into a Senſe of what Impicty and 
Immorality would bring upon it: But in a very juſt, though lower Senſe, as 
We have, under the ſerious Senſe of the Importance and Uſefulneſs of the Work, 
voluntarily undertaken, in the moſt ſolemn Manner, and been regularly appoint- 
ed, to carry forward, in our Degree, this ſame Work, agreeably to the Will 
of God, and to the Goſpel of our Bleſſed Saviour. But here, as before, it is too 
evident to be denied, that the Goſpel is itſelf, as it lies open to all Men, the 
Warning- voice from Heaven to all who can read, or hear it; that We are not to 
invent and frame Dangers and Enemies like Phantoms, to affright or diſturb the 
repoſe of Chriſtians ; but conſcientiouſly to awaken a careleſs and drowſy World, 
to be upon their Guard againſt thoſe Temptations and Dangers, which They, 33 
well as We, may ſee to be pointed out to Them as ſuch in the Goſpel of CH 
and to uſe all our Endeavors to keep them even from approaching to that Sin and 
Unrighteouſneſs, Impiety and Irreligion, which are big, with infinite Miſery; and 
can afford nothing but Ruine and Death at laſt. * 

The remaining Character is that of Stewards of (or under) the Lord, whole 
Buſineſs it is to feed, and provide for, the Lord's Family. To this Office the Firſt 
Preachers were in an extraordinary Manner ſummoned and called: But even They. 
as St. Paul on many Occafions declared, could not go a Step beyond what their 
Lord himſelf had provided; to whoſe Store only They were confined, in their 
diſpenſing this ſpiritual Food. We have voluntarily and ſeriouſly undertaken ao 
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good Office, with the Approbation of Thoſe who are regularly appointed to ac- 
cept our Offer, and to ſet us apart to it; and We are obliged by this to execute 
it with all Faithfulneſs, which St. Paul aflures Us, is the principal Qualification 
of a Steward. And We have much leſs Pretence than our Firſt Predeceſſors, to 
produce Any Food but what is appointed by CY, , becauſe We can appeal to no- 
thing Extraordinary on the Part of God, to give a Sanction to our Proviſions; 
but only to the Store-houſe itſelf which is now open to all; in order to prove 
that We are Honeſt, and Faithful Diſtributors of what has been originally pro- 
vided by our Great Maſter himſelf. And as in any other Family, the meaneſt 
Servant in it would not receive at the Hands of the Steward, vile and unw holſome 
Food, when He knew his good Maſter had laid up for his Servants, a Store of 
what was per rfectly good and wholeſome; 1o, and indeed much lets, can Chriſtians 
be obliged, in the infinite Concern of Eternal Happineſs, to take in any Food or 
Proviſion, of a Nature contrary to what Chr;/? himſelf has appointed and left for 
them. Nay the Store-houſe is open to them all, for this very Purpoſe, that it 


ſhould not be in the Power of any One, who has undertaken the Office of a 


Steward, either to hinder or drive them from that excellent Provition to which 
their Maſter has given them a Title; or to force upon them noxious, or un— 
nouriſhing Food, inſtead of it. The Part therefore, of Chriſt's Stewards is to 
guard the ſacred Store againſt every Thing that can corrupt or aduſterate it; to 
{ct nothing before his Family but what is taken out of this very Store; to pro- 
voke their Appetites to it, when they are grown Dead, by appealing to the Store- 
houle itſelf, and coavincing them by their own Eye-ſight and Judgement, that 

This is the Spiritual Food appointed for them by their great Maſter and Saviour. 
who bought Them with his own moſt precious Blood; and that they cannot be 
nouriſhed to Eternal Life, but by partaking of, and digeſting This Food. But the 


Time will not ſuffer me to enlarge farther. I have now endeavoured to remind 


you and myſelf, of what is and ever ought to be, our firit and grea eſt Con 


cern; the foundation and rule of our Duty with re, ard to the Etrnal Intereſts of 
Mankind. 5 ; 

cannot now perſuade my ſelf to conclude without expreſſing the Senſe I har e, 
of the Relation I ſtand in to you, and of the Obligations | am under to ſhew my 
Re ards to You in every proper Way. I think, it ought to be, as it truly is, the 
delire of my Soul to gain and preſerve your Good-will and Aſfections w hilt I am 
amongſt You. This is a Bleſſing which I would willingly purchale, as one of the 
greateſt Goods that can ſweeten the remains of a ſhort uncertain Life : Not by any 
mean, undue, Compliances, or any falſe Pretenſes of being what I am not; {which 
I abhorr, and You would juſtly diſdain ;) but by ſuch a Bchaviour through the 
courſe of my Duty, as ſhall convince You, that I am not what I have been ſome— 
times groundleſsly and cruelly repreſented to be. My Brethren, There is a ne— 
cellity for me to ſpeak plainly upon this Occaſion. I have been ſo open and ſincere, 
through my Life, as not to make it any Secret that I differ in many Points from 
Thoſe with whom both Inclination and Intereſt would have led me to agree, if 1 


could. In this part of my Conduct I have followed what appeared to me, after 
the Beſt Enquiry, to be the Will of God and the Goſpel of Chriſt. "The reproaches 


aud III. treatment I have met with, 1 can moſt eaſily ſubmitt 8 and bear. The 
Conſequences which Others have drawn for Me, from Words of mine, in ſome of 


my Writings, particularly a late one; and the Opinions They have arbitrarily 


imputed to me; Some of them I abhorr ; Others I am as utter a Stranger to, 
as any of themſelves; and can as fincerely diſown as They can. However unfa- 
rourably J have been repreſented in other reſpects, T his 1 can truly ſay, That, as 


My Conformity to the Church Eſtablithed Was founded: at lirft upon my inward 


Con- 
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appeared beſt to me, as fincere, and (I believe, I may ſay truly) as effectual 
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Conviction of its Excellency above any Other that I knew of: So, if 1 had, ſince 

that Time, diſcovered any reaſon to repent, or any ſufficient objection, in point of 
Conſcience, which ought to have prevented my firſt entering into it, I ſhould 
think myſelf obliged to give up all the temporal Advantages, great as They appear, 

winch I have reaped from it. I have not one Principle within Me that can induce 
Me to conſent to any thing, that may hurt either it is Eſtabliſhment, or Legal Re- 
venues : Not from my thinking it, all perfection, and uncapable of Amendment; but 


from my perſuaſion that Nothing better is likely, in this imperfect State of Igno- 
rance and Paſſion, to be put in the place of it. J am not yet ſo mortified as to deſireto 


have what I enjoy by the ſtrength of the Laws, taken or torn from Me. Jam not yetſo 
ſelſiſh or mean-Ppirited, as not to deſire that They who ſucceed Me may be as happy a; 
Myſelf. Much leis am yet ſo inſenſible or fo cruel, as not to have a tender Conc. rn 
for the Support and creditable Subſiſtence of my Brethren in a Lower Station: in wboſe 
Cauſe my Heart has been as warm, and my Endeavors, in the Way which has 
a 
"Thoſe of any Perſons of contrary Sentiments. If I have at any Time differed 
from Wiſe and Worthy Men, about the Moſt effectual Methods of thewing thiz 


| Regard, it has been honeſtly ; and for no other Reaton- but becauſe I have re really 


thought ſome Ways of doing it likely 1 in the event to be prejudicial to their In- 
tereſts b. And I with for all our Sakes, that my Fears had proved and may prove 
entirely groundleſs. This I can ſpeak with Affurance, (and I think, I have 
too much Occaſion to do it, in my own Juſtification) That, as ſtrongly as ] 
am inclined to condeſcend to the Weaknefles of Mankind around Us, (which 


IJ am not aſhamed to own) yet, I never did, nor ever will, upon any 


Occaſion, in which your Rights and Properties were, or may be concerned, 


entertain one Thought of conſenting to any thing detrimental to them. But, It is 


impoffible for Me, upon all Occaſions, to conduct myſelf by any Rules but thele— 
firſt to take all due care to have my Judgement well informed; and then, honcſtly to 

follow that Judgement of my own. And in all ſuch Caſes, I hope, Thoſe who 

differ from Me, eſpecially amongſt my own Clergy, will at leaſt believe Me, when 
aſſure them, that I as truly mean them well in their Intereſts, and 48 oy in- 

tend their Service, as any One of Themſelves can do. 

Io proceed In the Execution of my Office amongſt You ! mall ſrrictly govern 


muyſelf by thoſe Laws which have entruſted Me with ſuch an Adminiſtration. In 
matters plainly determined by Authority, I ſhall expect from All under my Inſpec- 


tion the moſt exact Conformity to the Rubries and Rules They have ſolemnly pro- 


miſed to obſerve. As I can truly fay that I punctually, without addition or diminu- 


tion, practiſed them Myſelf in former Stations of Life; fo, I ſhall faithfully and 


impartially require the fame from Others. In points left by the ſame Authority 
and Law, to Prudence, and a Diſcretionary Power, I ſhall always a& with an Im- 
partiality, never varying from one equal Rule for all, nor ever turned aſide by the 
low Conliderations of Differences in Opinion, or Party- diſtinctions. If You can 


be content to live in Friendſhip with ſuch a Perton, honeſtly avowing the Princi- 


b « Tn the Seſſion of Parliament which began Fanuary 165 1733) the Quakers petitioned the Houſe of Commons 
« tor Relief againit Proſecutions in the Exchequer, and in Eccleſiaitical Courts, tor Summs which might be re- 
covered by Warrant from Juſtices of Peace, Many Counter-petitions were preſented on Behalf of the Clergy- 
„But the Quakers carried their Point in that Houſe, 164 to 48. In the Houſe of Lords, they were ſuppor ted by 


„ the Lords ILutou, Hare cy, Carteret, Argyle, and May; oppoſed by Bp. Sherloct, the late Lord Fiarvicke, and 


& other Great Peers. In the End the Bill was thrown out, 54 to 35. Thus far Tindal, Continuation, Oc. dee 


Vol. XX. 8vo, p. 315» 


Biſhop Hoad/y refuſed to join with his 8 in oppoſing this Bill; but on PR other hand aid not think fit to 
appear agaiz/? them, and therefore abſented himſelf from the Houſe. No doubt this Abſence, which might be con- 
\trued by hotheaded Men into a Detection from the Cauſe of the Clergy, was what he meaned to apologize for in 
tis Charge; which was delivered in the Summer 1736, after the Publication of The Plain Account of the Nat#"? 
4% End of the Sa«rament of tre Lord's Supper; which ſeems likewile to be referred to. 
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ples - of his own Conduct, whether agreeable or diſagreeable to Others; cordially 
Citpolcd to ſhew You every Inſtance of Regard and Service under the foregoing 
Rules; this will be a great Addition to the Happineſs of my Life. If not, (which 
| have no Rexſon to tear) I have nothing left but to wrap up myſelf in my own In- 
nocence and Inte grity; and be content with that Peace and Reſt which can never be 
pars ted from Them. 

My Brethren, Let our thoughts now return one Moment to thoſe more impor- 
tant Points which filled up the n e Part of this Diſcourſe. What I have offered 
in it as the bell Directions, under thoſe three Characters, expreſsly and pathetically 
mentioned in the Ordination office of our Church; I am ſute I have offered, with 
a ſincere Regard to the true Dignity and Honour of our Function, which I ſhall 
ever apprehend to be inſeparable from a conſcientious Diſcharge of our Duty in it. 
And | will now add, that, if it were conſtantly ſpoken of, and honeſtly proſecuted, 
by Us all, in our ſeveral Stations, ayrecably to the Manner now laid down of do- 


ing all poſſible ferv ice to Men, as rational Creatures; and to Chriſtians, as to Men 


wth the ſame Goſpel in their Hands that We have, and furniſhed with Eyes and 


Capacities of their own; We ſhould be ſure of pleafing Almighty God; and even 


as to Men, 1 am fully perſuaded, that there would be an End of many. of the Cavils 


of Adverſaries; and our Office would never again be treated as a Needleſs or Ulclels, : 


much leſs an hurtful Office to the World. 
Before I quite make an End, I will juſt mention to Y ou a Point, in which You 
may not only thew your readineſs to perform your own Duty, but really give 


Me that Afliſtance in the performance of mine, which 1 ſhall always deſire and 


thankfully acknowledge. I mean the Affair of Ordination: In this, I own I have, 


a5 all Others in the ſame Station, 1 believe, have, been ſometimes miſtaken. But I 
can truly ſay that my greateſt Miitakes, if not all, have proceeded from the Teſti- 


monials of Some, very worthy Perſons, cither themſelves deceived, or ſuffering their 
G00 b ngture and Compatlion to be too much moved. I now carneſtly entreat You 


not only not to give Titles, but not to grant; vour Teitimonies to Any applying : 
for Holy Orders, but to ſuch as You know, and verily think in your Confciences, 
| worthy on all Accounts of fo ſacred an Office. I will now juſt ſay one Word about 


Confirmation : that I have thought it much better to defer it for ſome time than 


to ix it with the Buſineſs of the Viſitation :—but ſhall take the firſt Opportunity 


of confirming through my whole Dioceſe, and ſhall afte rwards, if God ſhall grant 


me Health, trequently repeat that dae in a regular Courſe: : of which due N o- 


| tices ſhall be always given Vou. 
I fear, J have wearied You out, with 10 long a Diſcourſe: I ſhall only add, If 


in the whole of what I have offered to You, I have ſpoken the Words of Reaſon, 


and the Truths of Gon, may they have their due Weight, and make the moſt 


liſting Impreflion upon all your Mind: ! If not; may they be as Words ſpoken to 


the W ind! or like the Arrow deſcribed in the Book of Wiſdom, that, being ſhot out 


of a Bow, parteth the Air, which immediately cometh together again, ſo that a Man 
cannot buow where it went through! It is your Part, my Brethren, to conſider 
and jadge of them: mine is only to offer and propole them, as what appear to 


Me, to tend to our own Happineſs and good Conduct in our Stations; and to the 
Glory of that great God, to whoſe Service We have devoted ourſelves 1 in the Goſe 
1 of J. ſus Chriſt, our Blefled Lord and Saviour. | 
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"A i. 
DISCOURSE 5s 


CONCERNING 


The TERMS of ACCEPTANCE vith GOD, 


IN WHICH 


I. The Trina chemelves are e diſtinly laid down; as they are propoſed to 
Chriſtians in the New Teſtament. And 


III. Several falſe Notions of the Conditions of Salvation are conſidered, 


PARTICULARLY, 


Of being ſaved by Faith. Of the Example of the Thiefon the Croſs, 
Of truſting to External Performances. Of truſting to a Death-bed Sorrow. 

Of the Power of Charity to cover Sins. Of the Parable of the . in the 
Of relying upon the Merits of Chriſt. Vineyard. 


Of Man's Weakneſs, and God's Grace. Of depending u pon Amendmen in 
Of Repentance: ; time to come. 
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HN T N R N EK. 
To che PARIS HIONERS of S. PETE R'S Poon, London. 


IE following Sermons, were firſt Framed, and then Preached, with a ſincere 
'E Deſign of fixing in your Minds tuch Notions of Religion, and of the 


ms of Salvation, as might be the Foundation of a regular Courſe of Holineſs 
here, and of an eternal State of Happineſs, hereafter, And they are now Pub- 


liſhed, in order to carry forward more extenſively the fame good End. 


[t hath been long my Opinion, that the Bad Lives of Chriſtians are not owing 
ſo much to their Ignorance of what is truly Evil, and Sinful, as to a certain 
ſceret Hope of God's Favour, built upon ſomething ſeparated from the conſtant 
Practice of all that is Virtuous and Praiſe worthy. This made me chuſe to 
ſpend ſome time in eſtabliſhing, after the moſt unexceptionable manner, the true 
Grounds upon which only it 1s reaſonable to build our Expectations of Hap- 


piueſs; and in demonſtrating the great Danger and Weakneſs of depending on . 
any other Methods. My chief Study hath been to do this, not only by the moſt 


_ convincing Arguments, but with the greateſt Plainneſs of Expreſſion : having 


had no other View, either in the Choice, or Proſecution of this Deſign, but that 
of being uſeful, in a Matter of the higheſt Importance. And if theſe Sermons 


ſhall, through God's Bleſſing, either awaken, or confirm, in any Chriſtians, a 


true Senſe of Religion, and of the great Deſign of wan & 1 (hall have 4 
Satisfaction within, hardly to be expreſſed in Words. 


J have made them of ſuch a Length, that any one of them may be read, cither 
in the Family, or the Cloſet, within the compaſs of half an hour. And becauſe 


they will moſt probably, as they are deſigned, be read, every one, fingly in it's 


Order; I have therefore endeavoured rather to make; than to avoid, the Repe- 


tition of ſuch things, as either are of ſo great importance, as to be equally 


_ neceflary on ſeveral Occaſions ; or ſerve to make every Diſcourſe, by itſelf, tlie 


more complete and vſeful. 


am very ſenſible of the Obligations lie öden to contribute my utmoſt 


towards your right Underſtanding, and conſcientious Practice, of true Religion. 


It liath pleaſed God, by a particular Providence, to make my Power to ſerve you 


much Jeſs than my Will: nor am I inſenſible of my many Imperfections in the 


diſcharge of thoſe parts of my Office which I am ſtill able to perform. But of 
this you yourſelves are Witneſſes; (aud theſe Sermons will be ſome Teſtimony 


of it to the World ;) that the Points which I have chiefly, I may ſay conſtantly, 


inculcated upon you from the Pulpit, have been the great, undiſputed, Duties 


of the Goſpel, and the indiſpenſable Neceſſity of an Holy Life. You lee, I 


would willingly find out ſomething that might atone a little for my DefeQs in 
other parts of my Office : and I can think of nothing better than this, that I have 


carefully endeavoured to point out to you the. true way 70 Heaven. Nor can I poſſibly 


give you a greater Demonſtration than this, how truly I deſire your Happineſs ; ; 
and how ſucerely l : am 


Sig Faithful f FW) aud Servant | 
BEN j. Ho ADL. 
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right way to Happineſs, came, amongſt others, either out of Curioſity, or (gn 
worſe Principle, to try what Anſwer he would give to ſo important a Queſtion 
"As this in the Text, What hall I do to inherit eternal Life? 1. e. What are tlic 

great Points of Practice which can recommend me, who am a Few, and here 
to the Law of Moſes, to the Favour of God? For by our Lord's Anſwer it i; 
plain, that this Qugſtion related to the chief practical Duties of Religion; aud 


the Conditions of Juſtification, and Terms of Acceptance, which He, and his 
Abpoſiles, were in due time to lay open to the World. He appeals, We ſee, to 
the Enquirer himſelf, what the great Precepts of the Law were; and afterward; 
declares that an exact obſervance of thoſe two comprehenſive Duties, of loving 
God, and our Neighbour, would entitle him to eternal Life : Duties, fo com- 


in tne World, and all that can poffibly render us acceptable to God. But though | 


this ſummary Declaration anſwered well our blefled Lord's Purpoſe at that time, 
as it was a ſufficient Reply to the preſent Enquirer: yet it was the great Buſincts 


and ſuffer in this World, will accept Mankind, and make thoſe happy, who 
cannot pretend to a ſinleſs and perfect Obedience to his Laws, but ſtand conſcious 


the profeſſed Buſineſs of Him, in whom we believe: it becomes us all, if we 


at the great Day. This is the Enquiry which 1s of the atmet importance to 
us. 


of many Sins, the firſt part of the Enguiry, and of the Anſwer to it, will be 
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Concerning the TERMS of ACCEPTANCE, &c. 
Sg = 3 mM 0 Wo 


LUXE x. The latter part of the 25th Verſe, | 


Mafeer, of bat ſeal I 45 to inberit eternal Li . 


HIS is the Enquiry of one of the Students and Interpreters of the Lare 
of Moſes: who, hearing of our Lord's Behaviour, and Pretenſions to { 
great a Character as that of the Meſſiah ſent by God to inſtruct Mankind in the 


that it was not our Lord's Deſign to give the Enquirer a particular Account of 


prehenſive indeed, that to them may be reduced all that is good in any Religion 


of his Divine Miſſion to enter more particularly into this grand Debate; to pro- 
mulgate to the World more expreſsly, and more fully, thoſe Terms and Cond; 
tions, upon which Almighty God, for the ſake of what he undertook to do 


to themſelves of many paſt Tranſgreſſions of them. Since therefore, this was 


have any thoughts of Happineſs, to addreſs ourſelves to the ſame Perſon, with 
a very ſerious Curioſity; and to enquire what it is that is expected at our Hands, 
in order to our Juſtification, and final Acquittance from the guilt of our Sins, 


But it will be proper here to obſerve: that, with reſpect to ſuch as Re been 
educated in any other falſe Religion, or Worſhip, and have contracted the guilt 


ſomewhat different from what it muſt be, with reſpect to ſuch as have been edu- 
cated in the knowledge and belief of (- Mianih, and taken the Prof: fon of it 
3 upon 
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upon themſelves; and after that contracted the guilt of wilful Sins: as may ap— 
car to Any who ſeriouſly conſult the New Tefament. For the fr? Enquiry there 
made by ſuch as were at any time touched to the Heart, and uncaſy under the 
| conſcioutiels of their former Sins, was, how they ſhould be taved trom this 
guilt which they had already contracted; or what they ſhould do to be acquit- 
ted from theſe Sins committed in their former State. And the Anfroer we find 
was, that their receiving Chriſt for their Maſter ; their firſt Faith, and believing 
in him, ſhould have that Efficacy with Almighty God, that all their paſt Sins, 


committed before this Falih, ſhould be cancelled ; ; and /hey looked upon as jutl 
perſons, with reſpect to all that was paſt, 


This matter of the Heathen and Jew!/h World being juſtified, or acquitted _ 


from all paſt guilt, by their Faith, or belief in Jeſus Chriſt, having been 


ſtrenuouſly aflerted, and fully expreſſed by the Apoſtles, and eſpecially St. Paul; 
many weak and unſtable Men have built ſuch Notions upon this, as have been, 


and may be, of pernicious conſequence to Chri/tians, under the Golpel- ſtate, 


and atter they have received and profeſſed this Faith in Chriſt : arguing as if a 


ſtrong Faith or Confidence in Jeſus Chriſt, and his Merits, would 95 all; acquit 
from all Sins; and render the wicked Chriſtian ipotlets at laſt; ad: pretent 


him blameleſs before the Throne of God. Whereas it is manifeſt that, after 


this firſt Juftlfication, and acquittance, was obtained by means of believing in 
Jeſus. Chriſt ; this very believing, or Faith, brought the Believer under the 


moſt ſtrict Obligations 1maginable; more m Number, and ſeverer in their 
Nature, than the Man was under before; and theſe bound upon him under 
the penalty of God's eternal Diſpleature. This is as plain in the New JeHa— 
ment, as Words can make it. But of this Fu/tfication which profefled Chriſtians 


expect at any time to be wrought for them by Faith, or Confidence only, I ſhall 


have occaſion to ſpeak more in the farther proſecution of my preſent Deſign. 
At preſent I will only obſerve to you, that, when it is enquired in the New 


Teftament, What ſhall we do to be ſaved? and when it is anſwered to the Eu- 


quirers, or laid down, that 70 believe and to be baptized, or that Faith will ſave 


them, or the like; it is only meant, that they who do not believe already thall 


be acquitted from their paſt Sins, or ſaved from the Guilt of them, by believ- 
ing, and coming into the Terms required by the Gaſpel; or that the firſt ſtep 


to their Salvation, and that which will put them into a ſafe way, is Faith, or 


taking Chi for their Maſter, and being entered into his Religion. Or cle, 
Paithis taken for the whole Goſpel-method; for the whole of what is required in that : 

and fo, it is the intent of theſe Expreſſions to fignify that it is this method which 
only can fave them; not the Law of Maſes, or the Inſtitutions of the Heathen 
World, in which they had before been educated. And it is plain that all this 


related to ſuch only as had not before profeſſed, or taken upon themſelves, the 


belief of the Goſpel ; and toucheth not the Caſe in which we are concerned, 
who have been educated in this belief, or long profeſſed it. Chriſtians of later 
Ages are generally of this ſort: and it is their own caſe and condition, not that 
of others, about which their Enquiry ought to be; and which i it concerns the 
Miniſters of the Goſpel principally to conſider. 

This is my Deſign, and what I propole to do as fully as I can: as well | by 
laying down poſitrvely what is the true anſwer to this Enquiry ; as by conſider- 


ing and retuting thoſe falſe Anſwers which Men have tramed to themſelves, 


trom their own vain Wiſhes, fortified with ſome miſtaken and miſapplied Paſ- 


ages in the Word of God. But, before I come to the main Deſign, it is very 


expedient, | 
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I. To propoſe diſtinctly what the great Queſtion, and Enquiry is, which con- 
cerns Us, who have taken upon ourſelves the profeſſion of the Chri/tian Religign: 
and continue in that Profeſſion: that ſo the Anſwer to it may be the better wy 
derſtood. | 

II. To conſider the great importance of this Enquiry ; and the hazard of 
_ miſtaking in it: that we may be the more ſollicitous to find out the only (4, 
account of this matter; and the more guarded againſt any Deceit and Deluſio, 
in a buſineſs of ſuch moment. „ 

III. To ſhew the only method of coming to a true Reſolution of this Dueftion; 
and where it is that we may expect ſuch an account of this Affair, as we may 
ſafely, and ſecurely, depend upon. Now, 1 5 0 

I. The great Enquiry, in which we are concerned, is this, What it is that le 
Goſpel requires of Men, who believe in Jeſus Chriſt, and profeſs his Faith, 
and own him for their Maſter ; in order to their acquittance from the puniſh. 
ment of any wilful Sins, which they have at any time coramitted, during their 
profeſſion of his Religion; and to their final Juſtification before God at the 
Day of Judgement; and to their eternal Happineſs after this. „„ 
That many Chriſtians do fall into great and wilful Sins after their Bahn; 
after their knowledge of the Truth; and after they have taken upon them. 
ſelves the profeſſion of their moſt holy Religien; is matter of daily Obſerra. 
tion, and of daily Experience. That the very beſt have not, in every part of 
their paſt Lives, done exactly what they know they ought to have done; that, 
in ſome paſt Inſtances or other, of Thought, Word, or Deed, they have had 
experience of ſome ſudden Paſſion, or ſome latent Weakneſs, which, by a greater 

degree of conſtant Watchfulneſs, might have been prevented; is likewiſe eri. 
dent: and by themſelves always made matter of. Confeſſion and Humiliation, 

That there is a methqd of Reconciliation propoſed in the Goſpel to both theſe 
| ſorts of Chriſtians; and Terms laid down in it, on which Chri/ftian Sinners, if ! 

may ſo ſpeak, ſhall be accepted and acquitted, is plain from many Exhortations 
in the New Teſtament to ſuch Chriſtians as had ſinned; and from the Behaviour 


= of the Apoſtles with reſpect to ſuch; as well as from the Abſurdities following 


from the contrary Suppoſition : which would render the Goſpel a moſt inef- 
fectual Inſtitution, debarring every individual profeſſor of it, upon one ſingle, 
ſudden, wilful Tranſgreſſion, from all future Hopes of Happineſs ; (and why 
then can be ſaved ?) or a moſt pernicious Inſtitution, turning every Chri/tian into 
a deſperate Sinner, by allowing no Hopes of any benefit from his recovering 
himſelf. e JJ on Lo 

But whatever Terms, or Conditions are allowed us, after relapſe into Sin, or 
_ continuance in it, we know they are granted for the ſake of Feſus Chri/?; in con- 
ſideration of what he did and ſuffered for this very purpoſe, that theſe Terms 
and Conditions might be granted to Chritians. This therefore, I ſay, is the 
Queſtion about which our greateſt Concern is to be employed, What thoſe Term 
and Conditions are, on which, for the ſake of Feſus Chriſt, God will acquit vs 
of our Sins, and at laſt make us eternally happy. For though it be tor the 
ſake of Chriſt, that he will do this at all; yet he expects ſomething at our ow! 
Hands: And it is upon ſuch and ſuch Conditions only, that for his ſake He 
will accept us; without the performance of which He leaves us no room to 
hope for any Benefit from the Merits of Chrift, All that Chri/t has done, and 
ſuffered, for our ſakes, was only in order to the ſetling theſe Conditions: but 
what We are to do, according to this Treaty and Compact, in which he is the 


Mediator; This belongs to us chiefly to enquire after. 5 
; II. The 
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11, The importance of this Enquiry plainly appears from the account of it, 
which 1 have now given. Our acceptance with God; our Jullitication ; our 
acquittance from the guilt of our Sins; our final and eternal Happineſs, depend 
entirely upon our due Apprehenſions, and effectual Senſe, of this matter. If we 
employ our Minds ſeriouſly about it; and come to ſetle in them true Notions, 
and a juſt account of it: it will be the Fountain of all Happinets to us; by being 
the Foundation of ſuch a Practice, and ſuch a Conduct of our Lives, as will 


enc iin Glory, and Peace for ever. And the importance of it is enlarged, and 


heightened, when we conſider the vaſt and unſpeakable Danger of miſtaking in 
this grand Enquiry; that if we do, through Prejudice, or Paſſion, or love to this 
World, or fondneſs for carnal Pleaſure, entertain wrong Notions of this Affair, 
they will lead us into a wrong method of Action, and conclude us at laſt under 
inexpreſſible Miſery: the Miſery, not only of deprivation, or being debarred 
tom the Happineſs of Heaven, and the Communications of God's Favour; but 
that of enduring poſitive Torments, the Wrath of God, and the Puniſhments 
threatened by his Son in the Goſpel. The Conſideration of this made our Lord 
ſo earneſt to free the Minds of Men from all falſe Surmiſes about the great bu- 


ſineſs upon which he came into the World; that neither Unbelievers, nor Be- 


| levers, might miſtake his Errand. The conſideration of this made the AHpſſles, 
and particularly St. Paul, fo frequent in their Warnings againſt all Inclination 


to be deceived in this matter: well knowing that Chriftians, even in thote firſt = 


Days, were in great danger, from the inward Motions of their own Lulls and 
Paſſions, and the outward Hardſhips of Perſecution, to be miſled by tuch falſe 


Aprfiles, and falſe Teachers, as would ſooth their preſent Inclinations, and fatter 


them into vain and deluſive Hopes. % ( | 
Let not therefore any thing either within us, or without us; let not any thing 
of this World; (Profit, or Honour, or Pleaſure.) lay a Biaſs upon our Minds in 

this Enquiry, Neither Profit, nor Honour, nr Pleaſure can, in the leaſt avail 


us, when we have made the fatal miſtake :-nor can any preſent Gratiſication 


countervail the loſs of all Happineſs to all Eternity. What therefore can induce 


us to be fo careleſs, or ſo weak, as to be willingly impoſed upon in a V, 
upon the juſt Reſolution of which Eternily depends; and thc falſe account of 


which, once permitted to enter into our Minds, muſt draw after it morc Mitery, 
and Unhappineſs than we can now conceive? Since therefore it is an Enquiry of 
ſuch vaſt, and unſpeakable importance; let uns I» 
III. Conſider the true Method of coming to a Reſolution of this grand Queſtion ; 
and where it is that we may expect ſuch an Account of this Affair, as we may 
 tately and ſecurely depend upon. Now it being a Matter of infinite Grace and 
Mercy that Almighty God will enter into any Treaty at all with a ſinful World; 
or come to any Terms with his rebellious Subjects: it is very evident that the 
Perſons immediately commiſſioned by him, or by the Perſon whom he ſent into 
this World upon ſo good an Account, are thoſe only, on whom we can ſafely 
and with Honour rely in this Affair. It depended on his Will, to make the 


_ Cnditions what he ſhould think agreeable to his own unalterable Perfections, and 
tothe eternal and unvariable Nature of Juſt and Right. To promulgate theſe 


Conditions, and to give an Account of theſe Terms, He ſent Jeſus Chriſt into 
the World: who in his Life-time did it, as fully as was requiſite to his preſent 
Deſign; and, for the ſame End, immediately commiſſioned his Apg/les to preach 
the glad Tidings to the whole World, and to lay open more fully theſe Terms; 
and conducted them by an infallible Spirit, to ſecure them from all Error in this 
latter. Whither then ſhould we go but to him? for he hath the Words of cler 


nal 
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nal Life ; and to his Apoſtles ? for they were the immediate Embaſſadors of Cltiſ 
beſeeching us to be reconciled io God, and preaching the Conditions of this Reconcilia, 
tion. It is in the Preachings of Chriſt himſelf, and in the Writings of the 
Apoſiles, that we can ſecurely hope to find the only Account of this Enquiry tha 
will avail us any thing. _, ; 
As for ourſelves, and all others, who ſucceed in teaching, and feeding the 
Flock of Chriſt; we cannot pretend to any new Revelations. It is our Buſings 
only to explain the o; to convince Men of any Errors difagreeable to the 
written Word of God; and to lay before them, in the beſt manner poliible, 


what is contained, and propoſed in it. We cannot make the Terms of Salvating 


what we, or many others, may wiſh. They are fixed by thoſe who only had 


Authority to fix them, from God, and his Holy Spirit: and we muſt not van 
from thoſe who have declared long ago the whole Will of God. Other Chr 
may pretend to be themſelves, (conſidered diſtinctly from the Apgles and their 


Doctrine, ) the Ground and Pillar of Truth; and not only the Keepers, and Gust. 
dians of the /ively Oracles of God: but our Church declareth the contrary, and 


profeſſeth to be only the Medium, and Interpreter, by which the Will of God al. 
ready ſetled may be made known to the People; and openly proclaims 
that the Articles and Terms of Salvation are long ago fixed and determined, in 
ſuch fort, that it is an invading the Province of God himſelf to pretend tg 
make new ones, or to alter them into what they were not, at the Beginning 
of the Goſpel. Let that Unchriftian Church, therefore, anſwer for it, that dehars 
the People from conſulting thoſe Books which alone are able to make them iſ 
unto Salvation; and impoſeth upon them Traditions and Cuſtoms, and Doc- 
trines of her own, which make void the Will of God, and render ineffectual all 
his gracious Offers of Salvation to the World; that hides the true Word of Gol 


from all Communication with the Light; and teacheth thoſe who depend upon 


her, to ſeek Salvation, and to learn the Terms of it, from ſuch as impoſe what 
they pleaſe inſtead of them. But let any Church upon Earth, or any Miniſters 
of the Goſpel, pretend to what they pleaſe: whether they ſpeak Truth or Fall. 


hood; whether they lighten or increaſe the burthen of theſe Conditions, or fix 
them where they ought to be; the New Teſtament is the Standard to which all 


muſt be brought to be tried; and by which it is the Duty of all to exa- 
mine, whether they be truly directed, or invited aſide into paths of Darkness 
and Error. 1 . ALY 5 

The great Lines of the Goſpel, and thoſe parts of it which declare the Terms 
of Salvation, have no obſcurity in them, but lie level to all who have capacity 
to underſtand what God, and Salvation, and Happineſs, mean. It will not there- 
fore, in this grand Affair, be a ſufficient Apology for any, at the great Day ot 
Accounts, to ſay that they followed their Leaders; that they depended upon 
their Doctrine; and ſwallowed whatever they told them about the Will of God: 
becauſe the New 7. eftament hath been tranſmitted down for their Ule; to teach 
all Chriſtians what is their Duty, as well as to guide others in their Doctrine 
concerning it. The greateſt part of it was preached, and written, to the Lal. 
from whence it appears, That they were thought Judges of what ſo much con- 
cerned them; and that it was their buſineſs to take their Notions of the Gofpe!, 
from Thoſe who were immediately ſent by God, and Chriſt, to propoſe it to 
the World. The utmoſt that can be ſaid for depending on any other, fince that 
time, is, that it is probable, or to be hoped, that they will not deceive or mil- 
lead us. But how weak an Excuſe will thisp rove, when we know that our 


Eternity depends upon it; that there are Writings which cannot deceive us; al 
| that, 
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ful. But theſe I muſt reſerve for another opportunity. 


given to ſo im 
World with th 
kind in the ri 
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chat, if we ſeriouſly and conſtatitly adviſe with them, no human Error, which 


goth not ariſe from any wilful Crime in ourſelves, ſhall be charged upon us? 


Could you not have conſulted theſe Scriptures, and ſeen whether theſe things 
were fo, as your Church, or your Leaders taught you? will be a very ſufficient 
Reply to all who think to find Refuge, at laſt, in depending upon any other Au- 
thority in ſo weighty a matter. And were it not out of regard to ſome ſecular 
or By-end ; from want of Deſire to know the Truth, or an affected unwilling- 
nels to alter the accuſtomed methods of Action: no one could be ſo ſenſeleſs as 


to depend upon the Word of any modern Authority; when it was in his Power 


to go himſelf to the original Covenant. No Man acts in this manner, in the Caſe 
of his worldly Concerns: or in any Point which may affect his Body, or his 


Elate, in this tranſitory World; and this will ſerve to condemn All who 


are guilty of fo great a neglect, in a concern infinitely more weighty and im- 
portant, | | | 


And if it will not avail any at laſt, that they have depended upon the Word 


of any Church, or Churchman, upon Earth: much leſs will it avail them, that 


they have conſulted with Fleſh and Blood; and can plead the Dictates of them 


againſt the Dictates of God himſelf. And yet it is to be feared, that many 
Men, in this Qugſtion, upon which their eternal State depends, inſtead of con- 


ſulting our Lord, and his Apoſtles, what is truly required of them in order to 
Juſtification and Salvation, turn their Thoughts another way : and conſult their 


own Luſts and Paſſions, and Tempers, and Deſigns in this World, what will 

be the moſt confiſtent with them; and how far they will let them go towards a 
Reſolution of this Enquiry, But this is even to adviſe with Satan himſelf, and 
with all the Enetnies of God, arid of a Man's own Happineſs, what it is that 
Almighty God requires; and what it 1s that will bring him to that Happineſs, 
- Which it is Heir Deſire, he ſhould never arrive at. | 


Thus have I gone over the 7hree principal Points of w 


for us to conſider, in order to make our Enquiry the more effectual, and ſuccefl« 


Concerning the Terms of AcckPpTANcE, &c. 
Loke x. The fatter part of the acth Verſe. 
Maſter, What ſhall J dv to inherit eternal Liſe? 


9 my former Diſcourſe I obſerved 10 you, that this was the curious Enquiry 


of a Student of the Law of Moſes, in order to try what Anſwer would be 
portant à Nusſtion, by our bleſſed Lord, who appeared in the 
Character of the Meſiah, ſent by God into it, to inſtruct Man- 


Va ah ght way to Happineſs ; though not received or acknowledged as 
IE | | RR 4 | 


rin ich I thought it proper 
to ſpeak, before we enter upon the Debate itſelf. There are ſome other Particu- 
lars, which are conſequences from 7heſe : and which it is likewiſe highly uſeful | 


ſuch 
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ſuch by the Perſon who made this Enquiry : and that it was our Duty, 5 of 
coming our Profeſſions, who believe in Jeſus Chrj/t, as one ſent on ſo gracious 

an Errand, to make the ſame Enquiry, with all the ſerious Solicitude Which g 

Buſineſs of ſo vaſt importance requires. And, in order to proceed ſucceſsfully i 
the Enquiry, 

I. I laid down carefully and diſtinctly the great Queſtion, as it concerns us ot 

later Ages; who are generally educated in the Knowledge, and continue long in 

the profeſſion of the Criſtian Religion: viz, What are thoſe Terms and Cong. 
tions, which are required on our Parts; and upon which, God Almiphty will, 
for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, and of what he did and ſuffered to that End, forgive 
us our Sins,, committed during this profeſſion of the Chri/tian Religion, and finally 
juſtify or acquit us at the great Day, and make us afterwards eternally Happy? 

This, I told you, is the Enquiry in which we are concerned: which it i 

of infinitely more aper to us to regard chan any other thing in th 

OD 

J urged ſome Conſiderations proper to make us ſenſible of the great im. 
partance of this Enquiry ; and the great hazard of being miſled, and miſtake, 
in it: and this in order to make us truly ſerious, and truly ſollicitous not to be 
impoſed upon, in this grand Affair. 

3. I ſhewed you that the only ſecure Method of proceeding, and the REY ſafe 
way of coming to a Reſolution of this ion, is to conſult the New Titament 
ourſelves, in which we have a plain and full Account of what our bleſſed Lord 

himſelf, and they who were immediately commiſſioned by Him, declared con- 
cerning this Matter; and that all other ways and methods are unſucceſsful, 
and full of Danger. But I then told you likewiſe, that, in order to our arri 

Ing at a true account of the important Queſtion now before us, there were ſome 
other particularrs that deſerve to be carefully obſerved : and though theſe he 
indeed but ſo many conſequences from the forementioned Heads; yet, I can- 
not but think it very well worth our while diſtinctly to Propoſe, and conſider 

them. As 

I. That the Terms of Salvation. and Acceptance with God, are has He hath 
made them; and of ſo inflexible a Nature, that it is not in our Power to bend, 
or alter them, as we pleaſe, into what Shape, or Nature, we think fit. And 
this is plain: becauſe it did not belong to us to contrive or frame them ; but to 
the Supreme Lord of all things. It is He, to whom it belongs to propoſe a 
method of Reconciliation to his Creatures; and He alone, e Office it is to 
fix the Conditions of this Reconciliation: becauſe He alone knows what is in all 
reſpects fitting, and agreeable to the eternal Laws of Reaſon, and Wiſdom; cf 
which we ourſelves could not be proper and impartial Judges. He hath, by 
Virtue of his Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Power, an undoubted Right to give us 
new Laws; and to lay upon us the Conditions of a Second Covenant, as well as 

of a Pirft : But we have no Right, either from Wiſdom, or Power, to give Laws 
to Him; or to fix the Terms proper for him to accept. 

If therefore he hath offered any particular Terms and Conditions, upon w hich 
he will accept us; if He hath ſent his Son, and his Apoſtles to lay open theſe 
Terms: here we mult reſt, and remember that it is not our Buſineſs to attempt 
any alteration of theſe Terms; and that it is the moſt fruitleſs as well as arro- 
gant Imagination to think of doing it. In vain doth any Mortal with or deſire 
them to be other than what they are determined to be in his Will: and in vain 


will it be for the greateſt or wiſeſt of us all to attempt to accommodate and 
bend 
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bend them to our Schemes, or our Inclinations. The Sem of Chriſtianity was 
Jong ago framed, and the Scheme of Salvation laid, in the Breaſt of the Almighty, 
as it was deſigned in Time to appear: and this Sy/em hath long ago been written 
by the £0" gels and Apoſtles ; and this Scheme hath long ago been propoſed in 
the New Teſtament, for the Benefit of all who are in a Frame and Dilpolition of 
Mind capable ot receiving Benefit. God hath there ſhewn us, which is the 
Way to tlie Salvation He promiſeth. If, therefore, we will arrive at his Salva- 
tion; it muſt be in the Path which he hath marked out: and we muſt, indeed, 

either not think of going to Heaven; or we mult go to it, in 5% Ways and not 
in our own. 

e is neceflary to obſerve this, becauſe the Generality of profe ſed Chritians, 
though they have Deſire enough of being happy hereafter; yet it muſt be in 
their own Way : and they will not depart trom their own Schemes, and their 
own Withes. Nay, they ſeem to think it much more fit that God Almighty 
ould come down to lei, Terms, than that themſelves ſhould go up to his. 
The Young Man, in the Goſpel, was not far from the Kingdom of God, as our 
I ord thought : becauſe he came to Him with tome Diſpoſition, and ſome Deſiro 
after Happinets. He was willing enough to be his Diſciple, and to be ſaved by 
| him; if the Terms of his Diſcipleſhip and Salvation ſhould appear ſuch as he 

could comply with. But when he found that the Circumſtances of his profefling 
the Goſpel at that Time were ſuch, that he muſt diveſt himſelf of his large 
Pofleflions; and follow our Lord with an entire Dependance upon him for the 
common Neceſſaries of Life; and ſhare in common with him the Wants and 

Neceſſities to which he expoſed himſelf: he went away forrowful ; grieved to 

hear that he could not be made happy by Him at leſs cxpence, and that the 
Terms of his Salvation were ſo uneaſy to be complied with. Thus it is with 

many Profeſſors of Chriſtianity in later Ages. They are, in this Senſe, no far 
from the Kingdom of God, that they deſire the Happineſs of Chriſtians, and of 
ſuch as belong to that Kingdom: but tlien they are ſorrowful to hear of the 

Terms plainly required; if they do not ſuit their preſent Inclinations, and De- 

ligns. And ſo they either depart from our Lord; and give up all Pretences to 
his Favour, and his Salvation: or elſe they lay hold of one Pretext or other, 

or alter thoſe Terms; and amuſe themſelves with ſome ſort of preſent Peace and 

Tranquillity, by making them conſiſt and comply with their own Deſires and 

Wiſhes, Let this therefore be always remembered, that our Fancies, or Tem— 
pers, or Deſires, cannot make the Terms of our Acceptance other than what they 

are already; fixed and determined by the Father of our Lord Teſus Chriſt, with 

whom there is no Variableneſs, nor ſhadow of turning : who, after having viewed 
all Things relating to our Nature, and his own, upon the Principles of unerring 

Wiſdom, appointed the Bounds of his own Mercy, and the Conditions ot 

our 2 . neither of which it is in our Power either to enlarge or 
diminiſh. | 1 8 

Nor is it any other than epregious Folly for us to imagine that He himſelf 
will at laſt vary from his own Terms; and, after he hath declared and promul- 
gated Rules, by which he aſſures us He will be governed in the Diſtribution of 
his Love and Favour, to flatter ourſelves that he will depart from theſe Rules, 
for our Sakes, who would not depart from our own unreaſonable Practices either 
for his Sake, or our own; and that he will adapt his Proceedings at laſt to our 

Prictice, in Pity to us, who would not adapt our Practice to his Laws. And yet 

Iknow of but this one Way! in which any Alteration or Abatement, or new Mo- 

dification, of the Covenant of Grace can be oped or vi. chat God S will 
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at laſt new model it, and alter it into ſome other Form: The Weaknge, of 
which Imagination I ſhall have occaſion hereafter more fully to lay open. A 
preſent I make this Obſervation, that the Terms of Acceptance are eſtabliſhed and 
unalterable; as God himſelf hath fixed them in the Goſpel : becauſe, unless we 
be perſuaded of this, all our Enquiries after them will be only ſo many Speeulz. 
tions, and fruitleſs Searches; rather ſerving to ſatisfy Curioſity, than to dired 
Practice. For if we entertain a Thought, that thoſe Terms, though lolemnly 
ſetled, and ſolemnly promulgated, by the Son of God and his Apoſtles, may he 
again altered, and changed into ſomething more agreeable to us, and more con. 
ſiſtent with our Ways; the Goſpel can have but little, very little, effect upon our 
Minds, under the powerful Afaults of any conſiderable Temptatzon. Pleaſure, 


Honour, and Profit, will work ſtrongly upon a Mind fluctuating in uncertainty 


about the Conſequences of things; or made unſtable by the flattering Hope that 
the Conſequences at laſt may not be found fo terrible as they are repreſented in 
the Goſpel. But if we be poſſeſſed before-hand that /#ch are the Terms of A. 
ceptance, as the plain Declarations of the New Teflament make them; and thut 
ſuch they will be found at laſt : then our ſerious Enquiries after them will hay 
a great and powerful Influence upon our Conduct; and be of more force than the 
Efforts of Fleſh and Blood, or the Inſinuations of this tranſitory World. But, 
II. Another very neceſſary Rule to be obſerved in this important Enquiry, 
that all preconceived Notions of our own; all the Impreſſions of Education; all 
the Inclinations of Senſe; all the Influences of Temporal Intereſt, and eye;y 


thing that may caſt a Cloud before our Eyes, or prevent our ſeeing or receiving 
the Truth, muſt be diſregarded, in compariſon of any one plain Declaration of 


the New Teſtament upon this Head. This is ſo neceſſary, that it is in vain to 
| ſearch after any Truth; unleſs all Prejudices, and evil Habits of Thinking, or 
Acting, inconſiſtent with it, be laid aſide, and for the preſent diſregarded, And 
much more neceſſary is it in this moſt Important Enquiry, that our Mind; 
ſhould lay aſide every werght which will incline them againſt Truth, and weigh 
up the contrary Balance in which that ineſtimable Jewel 1s tryed; that we 
| ſhould be perfectly willing to find that True, which is True, whether we find 
it or no; that we ſhould be as free as poſſible from the Bias impreſſed upon the 
Soul, by former Schemes received upon the Authority of others, or by Evil 


Habits built upon our own Sin and Folly ; that we ſhould go to tlioſe Books in 


which the Account of this is laid before us, with Hearts diſpoſed to Truth; an 


indifferent whether this Account ſhall be found to contradict our former 


Notions, and Practices, or not. 


The force of Paffion, and Prejudice, againſt Truth is fo great, that Men tole- 


rably well ſkilled in that fort of Learning, may ſometimes be hindred from 
ſeeing even the plain Truth of a Mathematical Demonſtration, by ſome private 


Reſentment, and ſecret Pique againſt others: in which Science there is no com- 


plaint of indeterminate Ideas, or obſcure Expreſſion. In like manner, ſet a Man 


about the Enquiry we are now ſpeaking of, who hath been uſed to a way of 


thinking at ſecond hand; and is in love with the Notions received from others, 
though never ſo falſe : his Labours ſhall be found to tend to little, unleſs it be to 
| train the obſcure Paſſages into a Senſe agreeable to his own Notions : whilſt 
the plain ones are neglected. Or, ſet a Man about this Enquiry, immerſed in 
this World; embarraſſed with a ſordid love of Gain, or Honour; or captivated 
by Luſt, and ſenſual Pleaſure: and how hardly will He, if at all, receive an) 
thing, as the Will of God, inconſiſtent with his preſent Views! What a Bias 
will his own Wiſhes, and his perverted Will, clap upon his underſtanding ! 10 
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4 how many Ways will He find, if He have any Thoughts of Religion at all, to 
I teconcile the een contrary Declarations of God's Win to his own State, and 
his den Hopes! This makes me ſay that, if we would make the IEnguiry with 
Success, we muſt be willing to find that true which is ſo; and that we muſt re- 
c ounce to all our own Wiſhes, or Hopes, or Deſires, whether founded upon for- 
mer Notions infuſed into us by others; or upon former Practices indulged by 


ourſelves. | 
Nay, low weak; how unreaſonable ; ; how injurious and pernicious a thing | 


: it to be otherwiſe diſpoſed ! For we make not Truth: but it is what it is, 
15 what it ever will be, whether we receive it, or not; and, when plainly pro- 
poſed to us, it is our Condemnation, if we reject it, or prefer any thing before it, 
And if we have been engaged in tuch a Habit of Sin as may incline us to one 
de more than another: the farther we go in this Way, by eſtabliſhing this 
Habit of Evil Praftice by an Error fixed 1 in the Underſtanding, we are ſo much 
the more deeply engaged in a Courſe of Ruin; and fo much the more irre- 
coverably loſt. For by this means we go not in the Dark ; but do as it were 
| light and direct ourſelves all along the Paths of Miſer y. We go ſecurely per- 

haps for the preſent, but at laſt the Siglit and Senſe of our wilful Error will be 
the moſt painful Horror, and inſupportable Burthen. This ſhould engage Sin- 
ners, that have any Thoughts of finding Mercy, to break off their evil Habits * 
becaute the longer they proceed in them, the more effectually will they blind 
their Eyes, and the more certainly will they indiſpoſe them, either to ſee the 

Truth of God's Covenant, though written in never ſo plain Characters; or to 
receive it to any purpoſe, if they ſhould not avoid the ſeeing it. For nothing 

| unqualifies ! Men for Divine Truths, of Importance to Happinets, ſo much as the 
Habit of Sin: nothing makes Men more afraid of, or unfit for, the Light, than 
their having exerciſed themſelves in the Works of Darkneſs. | 

III. Another Particular I muſt mention, of great uſe in this Enquiry, i is, that 
we muſt take all the Declarations of the New Teſtament upon this Head, into 

the Account; and not ſome only: and then that, if there be any ſceming Variety 
in any of them ; the more obſcure muſt be interpreted ſo as to be agreeable to 
the molt plain and repeated Declarations. This it is but reaſonable to require: od 


becauſe neither our Saviour nor his Apoſtles, have in any one ſingle Portion of 
the New Tejtament, laid down the ſeveral Branches of the New Covengat : but 1 


| ſpoken of them, as diſtin&t Occaſions gave them Ground to do: ſometimes of 
one, ſometimes of another. Now all things, equally declared by Them to be 8 
Cinditions of our Pardon, or Salvation, are with equal Willingneſs, and e equal ' 
Regard, to be received by us. And this Rule will prevent all thoſe Miſtakes in 
us, which others have fatally run into, by attending to ſome ſingle Declarations 
upon this Subject; to the Neglect and Contradiction of others, perhaps more 
plain and intelligible, This will teach us that, if one Place of Scripture attri- 
butes Happineſs to one Virtue, or one Act of the Mind; and another as plainly 
do another; and a third to a third: and a fourth to the Performance of the whole 
Will of God, without mentioning Particulars: I ſay, This will teach us not to 
Overlook one Patlage for the ſake of another, not more plain, or more intelli- 
gible; when all have the ſame Stamp of Divine Authority; and when, without 
regarding all, we cannot pretend to know the whole of what Almighty God 
hath declared concerning this Affair. The acting contrary to this, is juſt as if 
the rebellious Subjects of a Prince, now to be reſtored to his Favour upon ſuch | 
and ſuch Conditions, ſhould attend only to one or two of theſe Conditions ; ; and paſs 
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over all the reſt, as if they were not of equal Importance, and had not the Sanc 


tion of the ſame Authority. 


2 


And then, ſuppoſing there ſhould be ſome Obſcurity in one or more Paſſage; 2 


relating to this Affair; there can be no Danger to Us, but in pretending to un. 


derſtand theſe, and at the ſame time underſtanding them fo, as to invalidate the 


Deſign of the more plain and expreſs Declarations: and this out of a Deſire to 
reconcile our own Practices to the Hopes of Happineſs. For it is no Crime in 


| any Chriſtian, not to underſtand an obſcure or dubious Paſſage; provided he 


hath nothing wilful to accuſe himſelf of, in this want of Underſtanding : Bur 
the Crime is, to reſolve to underſtand it in ſuch a Senſe, as may beſt conſiſt with 
his falſe Hopes ; though it conſiſts not at all with thoſe plainer Texts, about the 
Meaning of which there can be no Doubt. * 

Let us, therefore, but take into the Account the J/þole of what is, in ſever] 
Places of the New Tęſſament, made neceſſary to our obtaining God's Favour, 
and Eternal Happineſs. And, if we meet with any thing which we do not per- 


fectly underſtand upon this Head, let us but attend to the plain and repeated 


Declarations ; and not preſume to neglect hem for the ſake of thoſe which are 


not ſo; or to interpret thoſe which are not ſo, after ſuch a manner as to contradia 


thoſe which are ſo: and I dare ſay, we need not fear any Error in this great 


Enquiry. For the Terms abſolutely required are plainly, and frequently, ex. 


preſſed: and what is ſo, is, in every fort of Writing, allowed to explain what i; 


not ſo: but what is not ſo is never allowed to be interpreted ſo as to contradig 
what is ſo. And therefore it will be unjuſtifiable and inexcufable in any one, 
to lay hold on any part of the New Teffament, or any Text in it, which is in any 
reſpect obſcure ; and to oppoſe this to the plaineſt and moſt repeated: in or. 
der to build a Doctrine, or a Scheme, upon it, not to be reconciled to theſe ; or 
perhaps abſolutely inconſiſtent with them. This is not to conſult the Honour 
of God: nor is it the way to find out the Terms of our own Happineſs, 


Theſe Rules, and Obſervations, which I have now laid down, are in order 9 


your careful and exact Examination of what I deſign to ſay, when I come to lay 
before you the Terms of our Acceptance and Salvation, as they appear to me in the 


New Teſtament : to which I cannot now proceed for want of Time; but before 
which, it was neceſſary to commend to your Thoughts the Confiderations before- 


mentioned; which will, I hope, be of great uſe in all your future Enquiries 
after the Way to Eternal Life. And all but little enough, or rather, I fear, too 
little, to make the Generality of Chriſtians as ſincere in their Enquiries, and as 


ready to embrace the true Anſwer to them, as they ought to be. | 
And indeed I have mentioned, and inſiſted upon, all theſe Precautions ; becauſe 
it is Eternal Life we are enquiring after; and the Favour of that God, whole 


| Favour is better than Life, and whoſe Diſpleaſure is inſinitely worſe than 


Death. Were they the Concerns of this Life, that flecth away like a Shadow, 
and is not to be ſtopped by all the Art, or all the Power of Man, about which 


we are enquiring; it would be of no ſuch vaſt Importance to be ſolicitous about 
the Matter. Let Paſſion, or Pride, or Covetouſneſs direct us; Let Amb7iicn, or 
Luft, blind out Eyes; an End would quickly come, when this World could 
have no part in us. But yet, behold the Perverſeneſs of Mankind. Were the 


Enquiry after the Pleaſures, or Riches, or Honours, of this World; had there 


auy Perſon of great Sagacity, or uncommon Penetration, appeared in it, to direct 


them in the ſure way to theſe Riches, or Pleaſures, or Honours, that muſt end 


with this Temporal Life: how few Miſtakes ſhould we find made even by the 


weakeſt of Men! The Covetous would eaſily underſtand, and make one” 
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perfect Maſters of the Way to Wealth; the Foluptuous would never miſs the 
Titles. None of them would truſt any Direction at ſecond hand, when they 
could conſult the Oracle itſelf. None of em would be diverted from their 
Enquiry by any Impulſe contrary to that by which they profeſſed to be directed. 
None of them would hazard the Diſappointment of their main end, by relying 
on any ching but what was plainly propoſed by their Guide. And all of them 


would be Proof againſt every Attempt that could be uſed, either to deceive their 


Underſtandings, or to influence their Wills to contrary Ways. 

But let it not always be ſaid, that the Children of this World are wiſer, in their 
Generation 3 wiſer in their Purſuits and Enquiries after Trifles and Miſery and 
Ruin; leſs capable of being impoſed upon; more guarded and ſecure in their 
Way, than the Children of Light, who profeſs to have nobler Things in View: 
a State of unchangeable Happineſs, Eternal in the Heavens, after this poor, un— 
certain State is at an End. If we be the Chilgren of Light; if we have Fter ual 
Life truly in View, and be truly inquiſitive after the Way that leads to it; let 
us conſider what Eternal Life is; how much it outweighs all that %s Life can 
offer us; how much it exceeds all our prelent Conceptions which are tormed 
upon very imperfect Ideas; how vaſtly it will recompenſe all the Pains, and 
Care, and Caution of the ſtricteſt Enquirer; how unconceivable an Happinets 
mult be contained in the Favour of God, the Supreme and Original Father of 
all Things: and we ſhall think no Precaution too much to ſecure us from Miſ- 
take, whilſt we are ſeeking our Way to it; no Care ſuperfluous to defend us 
| from the great Enemies of this Enquiry; no Pains, or Study, too great on our 
Parts, in order to be fully ſatisfied, I hat wwe muſt do to inherit Eternal Life. 

To the Reſolution of which grand Rye/tzon I deſigu to proceed the next Op- 
portunity. „„ 35 e 


ede bebe 
3 Concerning the TERMS of ACCEPTANCE, &c; 
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Luxx x. The latter part of the 25th Verſe. 

Mafter; What all I io to inherit eternal Life? 
THE Enquiry which, I told you, theſe Words gave me Occaſion to propoſe; 
as of Importance to Perſons educated, and continuing, in the Profeſſion of 
the Faith of Chriſt, (in which Number, we, and all of later Ages, generally 


are) is this: What it is that the Goſpe! requires of Men, who believe in Jeſus 
Cirif, and have been baptized into his Religion, and acknowledge Him for 


their Maſter, in order to their Acquittance from any Sins they have at any time 


been wilfully guilty of, during their Chriftian Profeſſion; and to their final Juſti- 
fication at the Day of Judgement; and to their Eternal Happineſs after this. 
And, having in two ſeveral Diſcourſes endeavoured to engage your Attention, 
and to raiſe your Solicitude after Truth, in a matter of ſuch unſpeakable Mo- 
ment; as well as to point out to you the true Method of your coming to a well- 
grounded Satisfaction, (viz, your examining whatſoever is at any time laid be- 
5 tore you ou this Head by all the plain, and intelligible Texts in the New Te/ta- 


Path of Pleaſure; nor the Anibitious, the Road to Preferment, and Honour, and 


ment 
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ment concerning it, carefully laid together, and ſincerely compared :) ] com 
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now. to a particular Reſolution of the Queft;on propoſed, which I think may þ 
comprized under the four following Heads. a 
| I. It is required of a Chr/tian, who hath been a wrlfu! Sinner, that he re. 
nounce, and forſake, his Sins. 3 
II. It is required of him, that he ſincerely and with Perſeverance, prag 
the contrary Virtues. And though to 7hefe Two all other Terms may be ;.. 
| duced; yet it is very proper particularly to mention two more, viz, 
III. It is not ſufficient that the Sinner forſake the Sins of which he ſtand; 
guilty before God, and amend his outward Life; but he muſt entirely forgive 
the Offences, and Treſpaſſes, of others againſt himſelf: which is fo nece%ary 
-a Condition, that without it even thoſe Sins which he hath forſaken ſhall 
be forgiven him. 1 1 
IV. In the Caſe of Injuſtice, or Fraud, or Oppreſſion ; it is required of the Sin. 
ner, if he ever hope for Pardon, and Acceptance, not only that he leave off In. 
Juſtice for the future, and act juſtly, and honeſtly ; (which alone is not lufficient: 
but alſo that he make Ręſlitution, in whatſoever Inſtances, he hath by any ways 
or means, injured any one in the World. „ . ; 
Theſe are the four particular Terms, or Conditions, upon which Chriſtians, why 
have been wrlful Sinners, may hope for Acceptance; and without which the 
_ Goſpel gives them not the leaſt Ground for ſuch Hope. They may be all com. 
prized in one general Propoſition, vis. That it is required of Chriſtians, who 
have the Guilt of any Sins upon them, to endeavour heartily, and ſincerely, tor 
the future, to practiſe the whole Will of God, revealed in the Book of Nabu, 
and the Goſpel! of Feſus Chrift : and that without this honeſt, ſincere, and uni- 
verſal Obedience, they cannot hope to be accepted, for the Sake, and upon the 
Terms, of Feſus Chriſt. But it is fit to be more particular; and therefore I hays 
_ choſen to ſpeak of this Matter under the forementioned Heads: every one of which 
I deſign diſtinctly to conſider, yt, ſhewing that they are moſt plainly require; 
and 7hen, ſhewing the Fitneſs and Reaſonableneſs of them. And after we ate 
fully ſatisfied concerning theſe, they will be ſo many infallible Directions to 
us; and prevent all fatal Miſtakes, which otherwiſe may be occaſioned by a 
too great Readineſs to lay hold on any obſcure, or miſinterpreted, Paſſage of 
Scripture, for the Support of any other Notions concerning this important 
Matter. 1 „ 
Theſe are the Points, I ſay, which I deſign particularly to handle. But the 
Enquiry now before us, relating, as you ſee, to the Cafe of ſuch profeſſed Chrifiaus 
as have been wilful Sinners, and ſo have need of other Conditions to be offered 
them, than that of a perfect and unſpotted Holineſs ; it will not be an uſelets, 
or improper Digreſſion, before I come to the particular handling of the Points 
now laid down, to conſider, who they are that may be called wilful Sinners; and 
the ſeveral Sorts, and Degrees of ſuch as are ſo: that ſo, we may be all feni:v! 
that the very beſt of us may have need of ſome or other of theſe Terms 0: 
Condeſcenſion offered us through Feſus Chrift, and, for his Sake only, made J. 
of Acceptance with God. And here, it being manifeſt that all Thoſe may juſtiy 
be called ww/ful Sinners, who fin, either fi, againſt ſufficient Light; or fſeconai): 
againſt the Dictates of their own Conſciences to the contrary : it will be prop*t 
to thew who they are that may be ſaid thus to ſin, either againſt the ohe, vr tlic 
other. Now, - : | 
1. All-thoſe may be faid to act againſt ſufficient Light, and ſufficient Eu 
dence to the contrary, who have fair Opportunities and Abilities of knowing 
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their Duty; who profeſs a Religion, and live in any particular Place, or at any 


particular Time, in which their Duty is laid plainly before them. And here [ 
muſt remark that not only thoſe Sinners who have attended to this Ev dence, 


15 been ſenſible of the Directions of this Light, may be laid to fin againſt 


but ſuch alſo, as have wiltully refuted to give any Attention to it, and have 
"jected the offers of its Direction, may equally be ſaid to tin againlt eit; be- 
cauſe they witully refuſe to pay any Reſpect, or Attention to it: an” not only 
upon this account; but becaule they act againſt the Maxims which hut is per— 
petually offering to their View, and which they might, if they pleated, be 
very well acquainted with. For no Ionorance that is wilful, and affecked; or 
that procecds from a Retolution to guard againſt better Information, and is 
founded upon an II. diſpoſed Mind; can avail a Sinner any thing, or d. ftinguiſth 
him at all from the moſt wilful of Sinners. And this ought to be ena bed, 
becauſe many Perſons ſeem to be ſo weak, as to chute voluntarily not to be 
better informed, becauſe they are pretty well reſolved not to alter their bad 
Courles; and then to imagine that their [597arce will be a fort of an Fxcule for 


their Vices. Whereas this fort of Iomrance giwes the Man all the Lſſeuce, and 


Guilt, of a wwilful Simner ; nay, and makes Hin a Sinner againf! that very Light 
and Evidence, to which he wiltully refuſeth to attend. So that, with reipect 


to perſons who have profeſſed to believe in Teſus Chrift, and to receive Him for 
their Maſter, (of whom we are now particularly ipeaking) it may be affirmed 


that, not only 7 hey ſin againſt the Light of his Goſpel, who, at the very time 
of their committing Sin, cer, and are ſenſible, that the Action they are going 
about is condemned by his Gel; but alſo They who, after having profefied 
Faith i in Him, are wilfully careleſs and negligent in their ae after his 
Will; 3 and chuſe, upon very bad Principles, rather not to know, than to know, 
| the Rules which He hath laid down. For this, I ſay, is manifeſtly ſinunig 


againſt the Light of that Goſpel, which they wilfully refuſe to conſult, or attend | 


to, upon a Suſpicion that it may diſturb them in their preſent Courſe; and 
conſequently, upon a Reſolution of continuing in it without that Diſturbance. 


Thete Two forts of Chriſtians therefore are ww; ful Sinners : ſuch, as fin againſt. 
the Rules of the Goſpel, knowing that they condemn their Practice at the very 


time of their ſinning; and ſuch 8 as ſin againſt thoſe ſame Rules, with 


an Iugrance which proceeds from a perverſe and eee Deſire of being un- 
«diſturbed in their Courſe an Ignorance, in which they wilfully entrench them 


lelves, as ſome ſort of Security againſt the Guilt of Sin; but which, in truth, 


is as great an Apgravation of it, as can well be imagined. The Dilterence be- 


tween theſe Tra, is only ſuch a Difference as may be ſuppoſed between Two 
dſobedient Sons of the ſame Father: the one of which liſtens to his Will, and 
hears his Commands, and aſterwards tranſgreſſeth them; and the her, when- 
ever his Father 1s going to declare his Will to Him, ſtops his Ears, and re- 
fuleth to hear his Voice, merely becauſe he is reſolved to go on in his own 


Way, without any Regard to his Will. And which of theſe Two is the moſt 
criminal, it is hard to determine: only that there ſeems more Reſolution of 


Dnobedience in the /azzer. . Such Perſons as I have been now deſcribing, mutt 
not expect to be reckoned by our Saviour amongſt thoſe Servants who kngw not 
ter Maſter” s Mill, and-fo ſpall be beaten with fewer flripes than others: for the 
r dau meant in that Saying of our Lord's, are ſuch as have not the Oppor- 


tunity of knowing their Maſter's Will fo fully as others have; not ſuch as have 


tlie Opportunity, and wiltully refuſe to make ule of it. 
Var. II. 5 6 N 


2. As 


againſt their own Judgements and Conſciences; and conſequently, to be willy! 


they fin againſt their own Determinations in their moſt ſerious: moments; they 
fin againſt a former Judgement of their Minds, which their Reaſon and Con- 


any awake in their Minds: and conſequently, They may be truly ſaid to fin 
One of which having not ſhewn his Difobedience fo often, the Maſter ſtill attend; 


upon him, and directs him in his Actions, hoping to keep him, by this means, 


thinks it uſeleſs any longer to attend upon Him, or to warn him againſt any | 


Conſcience may at laſt be ſuppoſed to be weary of that good Office; and to find : 
it fruitleſs to give ſo particular an Attendance upon the Sinner. Vet the Sinner 


ind ſulficiently recommended the contrary to Him; as well as He whoſe Con- 


5ro %%%» 
2. As there are Two ſorts of Sinners, who may be ſaid to ſin againſt Halle 


cient Light : ſo likewiſe, there are Two ſorts of Sinners, who may be ſaid to fin 


Sinners. Firſt, fuch as, at the very time of their ſinning, perceive within them. 
ſelves ſomething which forbids that Action, and repreſents the Unreaſonablene; 
of it, and the Anger of God conſequent upon it: and ſecondly, ſuch as, though 
they have by a Cuſtom of ſinning worn off all ſenſe of their Duty ſo far as tg 
ſin without any preſent Diſturbance,” and Uneafineſs of Mind, at the very ting 
of ſinning; yet, before this habitual Practice of Vice, have often owned and 
acknowledged, or, during the continuance of it, do, upon many Occaſions, and 
in their moſt ſerious Intervals, judge and determine that the contrary Courſe of 
Action is truly their Duty, and what alone can entitle them to the Favour of 
God. Concerning the former of theſe, no one will doubt but that they ſin 
againſt their Conſciences: becauſe they are warned, and made uneaſy, by them 
at the very time of ſinning. And, as to the latter, F think it equally certain 
that they likewiſe do the ſame. For they ſin againſt that Judgement which they 
have heretofore often made, before an Habit of Sin had made them inſenſible; 


fideration hath never yet reverſed, or ever determined to be falſe or groundleſs; 
they fin againſt that which was the Voice of their Conſcience, when they had 


againſt their Judgements, and Conſciences; though, at the very time of their 
finning, they have no preſent Alarm and Diſturbance from them. | 
All the Difference between the To ſorts of Sinners, I have now mentioned, is 
the fame that may be ſuppoſed between Two Servants of the ſame Maſter : the 


from all bad and pernicious Practices, which nevertheleſs he ſometimes ventures 
upon, even under his Mafter's Eye; and the Other having ſhewn the ſame Dif. 
obedience, under his Maſter's immediate Direction, more frequently, the Maſter | 


particular Action. But yet, this Servant, though He offends not againſt his 
Maſter's preſent expreſs Warning to the contrary ; He wilfully offends againſt 
all his paſt Rules, and all thoſe Directions which He hath heretofore given him. 
So that his Caſe is worſe than that of the Former, in this, that the Former hath 
not ſinned beyond the Patience of his Maſter: or ſo as to forfeit his conſtant At- 
tendance upon him: which He hath done; and {till perſiſts in that Diſobedience. 
Juſt thus it 1s with the Two ſorts of Sinners now mentioned. Before an Habit 
of Sin hath made it otherwiſe ; the Man hath generally the Remonſtrances of 
his Conſcience, whilſt He is thinking to venture upon any Vice. But 


nevertheleſs fins againſt it, becauſe He continues to fin againſt all its former Re- 
monſtrances ; againſt that Judgement and Determination which He himſelf hath 
formerly acknowledged to be juſt and reaſonable ; and which He cannot think, 
or prove to be otherwiſe, even in the Heighth of his Wickedneſs. So that it is 
manifeſt that He fins againſt his own Judgement and Conſcience, whoſe Con- 
ſcience hath heretofore ſufficiently warned Him againſt the Courſe He purſues, 
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ſcience ſtill continues to do that good Office: and contequently, that both have 
equ. ally the Guilt of wilful Sinners. | 

hoſe protetied Chriſtians, therefore, who do, in any ſingle Action, or in any 
Courle of Actions, tranigrets thote Rules which they know to be laid down in 
the Gojpel 3 and they alſo, who wiltully refute to know thoſe Rules, merely that 
they may the more quietly practiſe what themſelves think fit; Both wilfully act 
ag; inſt ſufficient Light, and Evidence: and therefore are both certainly wilfnl 
Sinners. So likewiſe, they who do, either in any particular Action, or in any 
Courte of Actions, tn againſt the preſent Checks and Warnings of their own 
Con! ciences; and they alto, who fin againſt the paſt Determination of their own 
| Judgements, and the ſerious Reſult of theis own beit Reaſon, though wholly un- 
mindful of it juſt at the time of finning; both wilfully fin againſt their Con- 
ſciences: and therefore are both certainly wi, Simners, And now, from what 
has been ſaid upon this Subject, it will not be improper to obſerve more parti- 
cularly the ſcveral Degrees, and 3 of Ly who N goſtly be ſtiled xv7/fu! 
© Sinners. As 
I. It is plain that in the loweſt 39856585 of wilful Sinners are ſuch Perſuns as 


| have a ſincere Deſire of avoiding all Sin; ſuch as keep up in their Minds a 


warm Senſe of the Guilt of it; and do, in the main Tenour of their Lives, 


demonſtrate the Sincerity of their outward Profeſſion of Chr iſtianity, by obſerving | 


its Laws, behaving themſelves according to its Rules, and reſiſting great and fre- 
quent Temptations to fin: but neverthelets are ſometimes, through the Violence 
of ſome particular Temptations, hurried into ſuch a Behaviour, and ſuch Ac- 
tions, as they know to be condemned by the Goſpel they protets, and to be diſ- 
plealing to Almighty God. But in this State they do not continue, or glory; 


but lament and abhor their Condition; and by amendment raiſe themſelves as 


ſoon as poſſible from it. Thele are w/ 72 Sinners, in this particular Behaviour: 
becauſe they do the thing which their Conſciences condemn; and becauſe they 
wilfully act in this Particular, againſt the Light of that Goſpel which they 
enjoy. But it 1s hard to call ſuch Perſons by the Name juſtly beſtowed upon 


thote whoſe main Courſe of Living is directed and governed by a quite contrary 
Principle. For as He are not denominated good and viriuous, from one or two 


particular good and virtuous Actions; whilſt the greateſt part of their Lives is 
filled up with the contrary Practices: ſo neither can the ozhers juſtly be deno- 


minated wicked Men, from one or two particular Commiſſions of Sin, whilſt the 
main of their Lives hath been dedicated to Virtue ; provided that, by their 


Amendment in thoſe particular Inſtances, they have given ſufficient Proof of 


their Repentance. But what I obſerve at preſent is this, that ſuch Perſons, are 


in theſe Actions, iu! Sinners, for the Reaſons before given; ; and that they cer- 
| tainly ſtand in need of an Act of Grace, from Almighty God, in order to be aſſured 
of Pardon and Forgivenets ; becauſe they have done what they themſelves ac- 


knowledge they ought not to have done; and have wilfully committed what 
Ge! {erveth Puniſhment : what they cannot Juſtify, but are forced to eondemn 1 


themſelves for. | 
I. In the next Degree 1 22 Guder, may be placed ſuch Perſons as have 
ſome Senſe of Religion, and ſome ſort of Reſolution of practiſing the Duties of 
it: but yet, when any conſiderable Temptation offers itſelf, yield up themſclves 
to the ver of it; and at that time, when only they can experience the Since- 
rity of ther own Minds, vz. in the Day of 7 rial, do very often wilfully fall 
in Frievous and deliberate Sins. 1 do not ſuppoſe theſe Perſons to be ſo bad 
as t) ICk. « at Opportupities « ot bing or to Barbour in their Minds before-hand 


any 
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any Deſigns of laying hold on ſuch Opportunities; but through ſome great D.. 
fect, or Negligence in themſelves, to be ſurprized, by almoſt every Trial, 5 
Sin; and to give themſelves Proofs of little, through their whole Behaviour 
beſides the Weakneſs of their own Reſolutions, and the ineffectual Senſe thas 
have of the Truths of Religion. Of zho/e, mentioned under the foregoing He, 
it may be ſaid that they are ſincere, and ſetled in the Ground-work of Religion ; 
becauſe they reſiſt many Temptations, and govern the main part of their Live. 
by the Rules of it: but of zheſe, I fear, it can hardly be {aid that they do both tru] 

underſtand, and heartily believe, the Nature, and Importance of what they Sg 
feſs; becauſe whenever any conſiderable Trial offers itſelf, (which alone bin 
prove whether a Man deceiveth himſelf in this Matter, or not,) they find ng 
Strength, no Aſſiſtance, in thoſe Principles which they ſuppoſe or profeſs them. 
ſelves to have; but always renounce them for the ſake of ſome preſent Profit Gs 
Pleaſure in ſinning. When none, or very little, Fruit is ſeen to proceed from 
the good Seed ſown ; it is a certain Sign that there is ſome Fault in the Ground 
in which it is lodged. But, . „„ 

III. In the higheſt Order of ww1lfu! Sinners, are to be placed thoſe who are come 
to ſuch a Pitch in Wickedneſs, as to contrive and deſign Evil before-hand ; to 
lay Scenes of Sin; and to invite, or ſeek out, Temptations and Opportunities for 
It, with a Reſolution of complying, and yielding to them. I cannot conceive 
any Degree of Sinners beyond this; and it will make but a ſmall Difference in 
| thoſe of this Order, that ſome of them meet with much fewer Opportunities 
ſucceſsful to their Wiſhes than others do. For in the Eye of God, and of Na- 
tural Juſtice, He hath all the Guilt of Sin, who deliberates and reſolves upon 
the Action, whenever a fair Opportunity ſhall offer itſelf to him; and is always 
prepared for more and more Sins, as more and more Occaſions preſent them- 
ſelves. That He doth not always meet with theſe Opportunities, may be happy | 
to others: but is no Alteration of his own inward Guilt, For the CY of Sin 
lies where the Wilſulneſs of it lies; and that is in the inward Deſign and delibe- 
rate Reſolution; the longer Time any Perſon hath for the deliberating part, en- 
hancing and encreaſing the ///7/f:Jne/s of the Action. | 
Thus, in the Account of the Goſpel, Murthers, Adulleries, Fornications, and 
all Sins, are condemned, as in the Heart ; and proceeding out of the Heart : that 
is, as deſigned, and reſolved upon, within. In the Eye of our Ld, He is an 
Adulterer, who hath deliberately reſolved upon the committing Adu/ery ; whe- 
ther the Opportunity of doing it ever preſent itſelf, or not: And fo, He in a 
 Murtherer, that is, He hath the Guilt of Murther before God, who hath re- 
ſolved and decreed within himſelf to take away his Neighbour's Life unjuſtly; 
whether He ever meet with a favourable Opportunity, or not. Ly 
And though Human Governours cannot reach the Mind, or diſcover the 
| ſecret Intention, but by the outward Act; and fo cannot reaſonably judge of 
| Guilt but by the outward Act: yet there is all the Reaſon in the World that 
Almighty God ſhould always judge of Guilt by the inward Act and Deſign; be- 
cauſe it always lies there, and becauſe He knows the inward Act of the mind in 
itſelf, much more perfectly than We can. know it from any outward, or open 
AQ. Nay, we ourſelves never condemn the outward Action, but when it ap: 
pears, at leaſt, to have procceded from a bad Deſign within. Who ever blamed 
a Machine, or Engins, or thought 7hat guilty of Murther ; becauſe Men's Ewes 
have been taken away by the Violence of it? Or who ever thought 2 Brute 
guilty, in the Senſe in which a reaſonable Creature is ſo, for having been the 


arts 

a Man PV u- 
Occaſion of a Man's Death? Nay, who ever condemned a Man as deſerving 
niſhment, 
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niſnment, if, through unavoidable Inadvertence, or deſigning Good and Kind- 
neſs, he hath proved the Inſtrument of Death to a Perſon, to whom he is known 
to have meant no Evil! Vet in all theſe Caſes there is the material Action which 
is in all Murthers ; a taking away the Lite of a Man: notwithſtanding which, 
Guilt is not tuppoſed to belong to it, becauſe there wants the Deſign, the Deli- 
beration, and the Reſolution, knowingly to do the Action. All this ſhows 
plainly that it is in Thee that the Evil of Sin lies: and that by theſe, the Men 
who have but few Opportunities of bringing their inward Reſolutions to out- 
ward Acts, may be made equal in Guilt to thoſe who have many more Oppor- 
tunities of carrying their deſigned Wickednets into Action; 7hat is, if they have 
an equal Number of the ſame evil Deſigns within, and wicked deliberate Reſolu- 
tions. We may, indeed, ſuppoſe an accidental Difference in this, that one Man's 
Heart may relent and alter, when the Opportunity offers itſelf; and another's 
may not. But of this God alone can judge: and therefore, to Him alone it be- 
longs to do it. Theſe are all the ſeveral Orders, and Degrees, of wilful Sinners, 


which I can think of: and to one or other of theſe, All that come under that 


Name may be reduced. Ds og oe Weapon ec 8 : 

1 ſhall only obſerve farther the Difference between theſe: Three forts of wwilful 
gymers, with reſpect to the Habit of ſinning. For though it be impoſſible to de- 
fine exactly what Number of wilful Sins ſhall conſtitute an habitual Sinner; as it 
is, in any Cale, what particular Number of Actions are neceſſary to conſtitute an 
Habit, or Cuſtom : yet it is manifeſt that the u ſort of Sinners cannot be called 
habitual Sinners, becauſe the main Tenour of their Lives is governed by the Mo- 


ral Rules of the Goſpel - and it is only in ſome few particular Inſtances of Tempt- 


ation that they have been overcome, and tranſported from the general Bent and 
Bias of their Lives, in the Courſe of which they have triumphed over many 
more of the ſame ſort of Trials, and Difficulties, It is manifeſt, in the next 

place, that the two other forts of wwilful Sinners may juſtly be called habitual : 


becauſe even the better ſort of them give themlelves up to the Power of all con- 


| ſiderable Temptations; ſuffering themſelves to be carried by them into Sin; aud 
much more frequently yielding to the Strength of the Trials they meet with, 


than uſing all the Force of their Souls to reſiſt and overcome them. But with 
this remarkable Difference, that the one of them do not deſign or reſolve upon 


Sin before-hand ; or pleaſe themſelves with the Thought and Deliberation con- 
cerning it: whereas the oer ſort have given up themſelves to contrive their own 
Sins; to be their own Tempters, and to yield to their own Temptations. 


But though there be this very great Difference between theſe Three ſorts of 


wiful Sinners; yet they agree in this, that they have all, (the loweſt as well as 
the higheſt Degree of them,) done what they ought not to have done; that they 


may all juſtly fear a Puniſhment from God, proportionably to their ſeveral Eſtates ; | 

that they all ſtand in need of an Act of Grace, and Favour, from the great Judge 

of the W orld; of Terms of Conde ſcenſion, below thoſe of exact and rigorous 
Juſtice : in order to their Reconciliation with an offended God; and to a well- 


grounded Peace, and Satisfaction within themſelves: 


The Terms of which Reconciliation and Favour, I laid down at the | beginning | 
of this Diſcourſe : and ſhall diſtinctly proſecute, one after another, in my fol- 


lowing Sermons. | 
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Concerning the TexMs of ACCEPTANCE, &c. 
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Luke x. The latter part of the 25th Verſe. 
Maſter, What ſhall I do to inherit eternal Life ? 


15 HE Enquiry we are now upon, is this, What it is that the Goſpel requires 
of Men, who believe in Feſus Chriſt, and have been baptized into his Re. 
ligion, and acknowledge him for their Maſter, in order to their Acquittance 
from any Sins which they have at any Time been wiltully guilty of, during their 
Chriſtian Profeſſion ; and to their final Juſtification at the Day of Judgement, 
and to their Eternal Happineſs after this. The Anſwer to this Enquiry, in my 
laſt Diſcourſe, I laid down in four Particulars. And I obſerved to you, that afl 
| four might be comprized in this one general Propoſition, vis. That it is required 
of Chriſtians who have been wwilſul Sinners, ſincerely to endeavour for the future 
to practiſe the whole Will of God, any ways made known to them; and that 
without this Amendment, and fincere, univerſal Obedience, the Goſpel gives 
them no Ground for Hopes of Pardon and Acceptance, and Eternal Life: but 
that it would be more uſeful to diſcourſe upon this Subject, under the fore— 
mentioned Particulars. In order likewiſe to our knowing our own Condition, 
and the need we all have of ſome or other of theſe Terms, offered to ſuch as have 
been wilful Sinners, 1 laid before you an Account of the Nature of wilfu! Sin; 
what it is that makes a Man a wilful Sinner; and what are the ſeveral Differ. 
ences, and Degrees, of ſuch as are wilful Sinners. And after having done this; 


I now come diſtinctly to conſider, in their Order, every one of the four Propo- 


fitions, laid down in my laſt Diſcourſe: and this, %%, with reſpect to their 
Truth; and ſecondly, with regard to their Fitneſs, and Reaſonableneſs. The. % 
J. nee woe Vn 
I. It is required, in the Goſpel-diſpenſation, of every Chriftian, who hath been 
in any ſort, or any degree, a w1/ful Sinner, that He renounce, and forſake his 
MA 1 . Tos 
1. The Truth of this will plainly appear from the following Proofs. In ge- 
_ neral, The Grace of God, 1. e. his Mercy in the Goſpel! is declared by St. Pau, 
Titus ii. 12, 13. to have appeared unto all Men, teaching them to deny Ungodlineſs, 
and worldly Lufts ; i. e. to renounce and have no Communication with them for the 
future. And at ver, 14, Chriſt is ſaid 20 have given himſelf for us Chriſtians, that 
He might firſt redeem us from all Iniquity; in order to redeem us at laſt from the 
Puniſhment of it. Ii a faithful Saying, and worthy of all Acceptation, that Chrit 
Feſus came into the World to ſave Sinners, ſaith the ſame Apoſtle, 1 Tim. i. 15. 
But then immediately mentioning himſelf, as an Example and Inſtance of this 
Truth, by the Name of the Chief of Sinners, on account of his having bitterly 
perſecuted the Church of Chrift ; he plainly lets us know what ſort of Sinnets 
they are to whom this Salvation is given, viz. ſuch as have left their Sins: 48 
He had cntirely, and with the utmoſt Abhorrence, that great one of perſccuting 
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11 Fellow- creatures on the account of their differing from Him in their Re- 
lieion, and Worſhip of God. ry” 
ja Purſuance of this main Deſign of Chriſtianity, all that name the name of 
Chrif? are commanded 10 depart from Iniquiy, 2 Tim. ii. 29; to have no Felloxw- 
fr „ þ the unfruitful Works of Darkneſs, Eph. v. 11, which cannot be avoided. 
Jeithout forlaking them; to abvor that wwhich is evil, Rom. xii. 9; to abſtain from 
| 1454grance, or, as the Words ſignify, every ſort of Evil, 1 Thell. v. 22; to 
195177 their Members which are upon Earth, under which Expreſſion all Sin is 
eotained, CA. itt. 5. Particularly, He that hath ſtolen, is required to fteal no more, 
ih, iv. 28. Agreeably to this, the lame St. Paul, deſcribing the Acceptance 
By Juitification, purchaled by Chriſt, expreticth himtelt thus, Rom. viii. I, T here 
js n9W #0 Condemnation to them WHICH are in Chriſt Jeſus, (i. e. which believe in 
him, and profeſs his Religion) adding theſe Words, who walk not after the 
Fleſh. And ver. 12, We, Chriſtians, are Debtors, not to the Fleſh, io live after 
ohe Fb: And ver. 13, For if ye live after the Fleſh, ye ſhall die, 1, e, eternally : 
but if ve, through the Spirit, mortify the Deeds of the Body, (which 18 a Scripture _ 
Expreſſion for renouncing and forſaking all Sin,) ye ſhall ive; that is, enjoy the 
Favour of God eternally. In another place, after having reckoned up the Pro- 
miſes of God through Jetus Chriſt, he infers, Having therefore theſe Promiſes, 
dearly beloved, let us cleanſe ourſelves from all Filthineſs Fleſb and Spirit, 2 Cor. 
Fü. 1; that is, Jet us, who are Chriſtians, if we hope to obtain the Promiſes 
of God, cleante ourtelves from all Sin, Trmothy is commanded 75 turn away 
ſſom, or difown, all fuch Chriſtians as having the Form of Godlineſs, deny the 
poder thereof, 2 Tim. iii. 5. And Jeſt all this ſhould not be ſufficient; continual 
Warnings are given to ſuch as are profeſſed Chriſtians, of the Danger and Eternal 
Puniſhment of Sin. They are aſſured over and over again by St. Paul, that it is 
for their Sins that the Wrath of God will come upon them, Col. iii. 6. He appeals 
to Chriſtians themſelves, 1 Cor. vi. 9, Know ye not that the Unrichteous ſhall not 
inherit the Kingdom of God. Be not deceived, neither Pornicators, nor ldolaters, 
nor other Sinners, there counted up, fall inherit the Kingdom of God, Gal. v. 
19, 20, 21; the Works of the Fleth are enumerated to CHriſtians, that is, all the 


| principal Sins, of the which the Apg/le tells them, as He faith He had before, 


that hey which do ſuch things ſhall not inherit the Kingdom of God: And at ver. 24, 
They that are truly Chrift's, i. e. who will have any Benefit by him, are ſuch as 
have crucified the Fleſh with the Afectious and Lufls. Chap. vi. ver. 7, 8, the Gala- 
tans are called upon again mot to be deceived; and aſſured that God is not mocked + 
but that he that ſoweth to the Fleſh, i. e. who doth the Works of the Fleſh, „hall 
of the Fleſh reap Corruption. The Epheſian Chriſtians are likewiſe called upon, 
not to be deceived with vain Words, Eph. v. 6; and aflured that becauſe of theſe 
things, i. e. the Sins before counted up, the Wrath of God cometh upon the chil= 
dren of Diſobedience; and that no ſuch Sinners as are there mentioned, have any. 
Inheritance in the Kingdom of Chrift and of God, ver. 717. , 


All which, as it was the immediate Inſtruction of God, to his Apoſtles; ſo 
was it agrecable to the open Declarations of Chriſt, when He was upon Earth. 
In his own Account of his Proceedings at the great Day, He brings in ſuch as 
protetied themſelves his Diſciples, and had many Gifts to boaſt of; to whom yet 
he declares He will then ſay, I know you not, depart from me, ye Workers of 
Iipity, Matth. vii. 22. In the Parable of the Tares growing up with the 
Wheat, (by which muſt be meant unfruitful Profeſſors of his Goſpel) the Tares 
are ordered at laſt to be gathered for burning, Matth. xit1. 30. And at the 41ſt and 
and 42d Verſes, they which do Iniquity are to be gathered out of his Kingdom 
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(to which they profeſſed themſelves to belong ;) and to be caſt into a Furnace of 
Fire: there ſball be wailing and gnaſbing of Teeth. The Angels are to Torer ths 
Wicked from the Juſt, and to caf! the Wicked into the Furnace of Fire, ver. „ The 
Man: in the Parable, found without a Wedding Garment, Matth. xxii. 13, and 
the unprofitable Servant, who had not improved the Talent entruſted to him, that 
is, the Light, and Strength afforded him in the Goſpel, Mat. xxv. 30, are both 
ordered to be caſt into outer Darkneſs, there ſhall be wailing, and gnaſhing f 
Teeth. ER 
I thought it fitting to make this Matter ſo exceeding evident, that there mi9hy 
remain no Doubt of it: and theſe Texts are ſo plain, that there can be no Thought 
of miſtaking their Meaning; though they be not ſo many in Number as might 
eaſily be alledged from the ſame Sacred Writings, And can any Chriſtians hea; all 
this, and not argue certainly from hence, that there is a Neceſſity of torlaking 
their Sins, in order to any Hopes of Pardon and Acceptance at laſt? For, if f 
were the Deſign of the Goſpel to teach, and influence Men to deny all Ungodli« 
neſs; if Chriſtians be commanded, upon Pain of God's Eternal Diſpleaſure, to 
forſake all Sin; if it be declared, both by Chrit and his Apo/iles, that all Worber 
S Iniquity ſhall certainly be excluded the Kingdom of Heaven: then it is moſt 
evident, that unleſs they forſake their Sins, and are changed from bein 7 Workers 
of Iniquity, they are not truly, and fully, Chriſtians; nor ſhall ever be admitted 
to the Favour of God, or the Rewards of Heaven. 
From hence therefore appears moſt evidently the Truth of the 50% Propofi- 
tion, vis. That it is required, in the Goſpel-diſpenſation, of every Cori ian, 
who hath been, in any ſort, or any Degree, a wilful Sinner, that He ronounce 
and forſake his Sins, Let us now proceed to the ſecond; which will {till more 
confirm the Truth of the ft: vis. VV . — 
II. It is required likewiſe of Him, that He ſincerely, and with Perſeverance, 
practiſe Holineſs, and Virtue. 1 85 „„ 2 
This is almoſt always, in the New Teflament, joined to the forſaking of Sin, 
The Grace of God is declared to have appeared, in the Goſpel-diſpenſation, teach- 
ing Men, not only 0 deny Ungodlineſs and worldly Luſts, but alſo to live ſoberly, 
Tighteouſly, and godly in this World, Tit. ii. 12, 13. And at the 14th vere, 
Chriſt is ſaid to have given himſelf for us, not only 10 redeem us from all Iniquity, 
but 10 purify to himſelf a peculiar People zealous of good Works. Agreeably to this, 
Chriſtians are commanded not only to abhor that which is evil, but alſo 7o cleave 
to that which is good, Rom. xii. 9; not only to cleanſe themſelves from all Filthineſs 
of Fleſh and Spirit, but allo to perfect Holineſs in the Fear of God, 2 Cor. vii. 1. 
They are told, that there 1s but one way of running in the CHriſtian Race, ſo as 
to obtain the Prize, 1 Cor. x. 24; that nothing avails in Chriſt Feſus, that is, in 
the Chriſtian-diſpenſation, but a New Creature, or an Alteration of every thing 
that is bad, Gal. vi. 15; or, in other Words, that nothing avails, but Failh | 
which worketh by Love, ch. v. 6. They are aſſured that Faith, or their belier- 
ing in Chriſt Jeſus, is made perfe# by good IWorks; and is dead without them, 
and of no account before God, Fam. ii. 26; that whoſoever ſhall keep all other 
parts of God's Law, and wilfully and habitually Send in one Point, is guil) of 
all, v. 10; that without Holineſs no Man ſhall ſee the Lord, Heb. xii. 14. Aud 
indeed a great part of St. Paul's Epiſtles is generally ſpent in inculcating the 
| Moral Precepts of Religion. It is for them only, who, by patient continuance in 
awell-doing, ſeek for Glory and Immortality, that Eternal Life is reſerved, Ron. ll, 
7. Nay, it is declared to be ſo far from being an Advantage to a wicked Man, 
that he profeſſeth Chritiawty, that it had been better for ſuch an one 30t 70 have 
| — 33 
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nam the way of Righteouſneſs, 2 Pet. ii. 21. As our Lord himſelf faith, The 
Servant who Knew his Maſier's Will, and did it not, fhal! be beaten with many 
_ Sirifes, Luke il. 1 50 hy = of 3 5 

I might multiply plain, unexceptionable Paſſages, without Number, declaring 
that the Rewards of God belong only to Righteouſneſs ; that Chriſtians are called 
to Holineſs ; that unleſs they ./ov vo the Spirit, and bring forth the fruits of the 
Spirit, they muſt not expect Life everlaſting; that, according 10 what they have 
ine in this Life, ſo thall be their Doom: and the like. But they would all, as 
indeed they are, be only Repetitions, and Enforcements of that moſt plain and 
exprels Declaration of our Lord himſelf, who beſt knew the Terms ot that Ac- 
 Ceptance, which he himſelf purchaſed ; vis. Matt. vii. 215 Not every one that 
ith unto me, Lord, Lord, ball enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; but he that 
oth the Will of my Father which is in Heaven: which utterly precludes all pro- 
feſied Chriſtians from any Benefit from their Religion, unleſs they conſcientiouſly 
practiſe that good, and perfect Will of God, which they know to contain their 
*. this being the declared Nature and Deſign of the Goſpel ; tlus being thus 
evidently required of Chriſtians, as neceſſary to Salvation, in many plain Paſ- 
ſages, uncapable of any other Senſe : no Chriſtian can think any thing of Force 
enough to induce him to doubt of the Trath of what I have now laid down in 
the Two firſt Propoſitions, vis. that it is abſolutely neceſſary for any Chriſtian, 
who hath been in any reſpe& a wilful Sinner, in order to his Acceptance, and 
Eternal Happineſs, to forſake his Sins; and with Perſeverance to pracctiſe all 
Virtue and Holineſs, whilſt He hath Opportunity allowed him: and that unleſs 
He do this ſo as to make it his own voluntary Act and Deed, (which muſt be be- 
fore a Death-bed makes it impoſſible;) and ſo, as to be deſervedly denominated, 
holy, righteous, ſpiritual, and the like; He cannot have a Title to thoſe Rewards, 
which in the Goſpel are promiſed to none but ſuch as are truly ſo, 

And thus having eſtabliſhed the Truth of theſe Two ii Propoſitions, upon ſuch 
lain Texts as cannot be ſhaken by any thing dubious, or obſcure; I proceed 
2. Secondly, to conſider, as I propoſed, thoſe Marks of Juſtice, Reaſon, and 
Wiſdom, which we ourſelves may ſee to belong to theſe Two Terms of the Cove- 

nant of Grace, thus explained. . JJ) ar 

And here I think I may affirm, That, ſuppoſing the Nature of Almighty God 
to be ſuch as it is; at an infinite Diſtance from all Sin and Iniquity, as well as 
kindly and tenderly diſpoſed towards his rational Creatures; we cannot imagine 
any poſſible Conditions of the Acceptance of Sinners to his Favour, ſo free from 
all Exception, as thoſe now laid down in the Two foregoing Propofitionss For 
if God will at all accept Sinners to Mercy for the Sake of Feſus Chrjt; it muſt 
be ſuppoſed either, 1. That He will accept them, for his Sake, let their inward 
Sentiments, and their outward Behaviour, continue what they pleaſe; that is, 
that He requires nothing at all on their part towards it: Or, 2. That He will, 
forthe Sake of Jeſus Chriſt, accept them, without any Alteration in their out- 

ward Conduct and Behaviour; provided they do but conceive and expreſs a great 
Sorrow and Concern that they have tranſgreſſed his Laws: Or, 3. That He will, 
tor the ſake of Chriſt, once pardon to them all their former Tranſgreſſions; or 
tat he will forgive ſuch a particular Number of Tranſgreſſions: after which 
the Sumer ſhould have no Hope of Pardon, if He ſhould relapſe into the Com- 
miffion of any wilful Sin: or elſe, 4, and laſtly, That, for the fake of Feſus 
Chri, the Sinner ſhall be pardoned who doth, at any time, ſo forſake his Sins, 
as to bring forth, in the whole Courſe and Tenour of his Life, the contrary Vir- 
Verff. 


tues, 
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tues, and do the whole Will of God: Theſe are all the Suppofitions that, ] he: 
lieve, can be thought of, concerning the Terms of Acceptance of any who haye 
been wilful Sinners. Now, | _ 

1. Let us examine the firſt Suppyſition, which puts the Caſe, as if it were 
declared that Suners ſhould be accepted; for the fake of Chriſt, whether they 
regarded his Laws, or not; whether they altered their Notions, and Beha. 
viour, or not. And what can we imagine a greater Repugnancy to all thoſe 
Conceptions we have of the holy Nature of God, and of the great Law of Rea. 
fon, and uncorrupted Nature? For what plainer Declaration could Almighty 
God make, to lead Men to think that there was no Difference between Myra 
Good and Moral Evil; that Virtue was of no account in his Eyes; and that 
the Diſtinction between that and Vice, was not worthy to be regarded by m. 
tional Creatures? This would be to make this World an Hell of Wickedneg 
and Miſery ; and Heaven, at laſt, the Attendant upon Vice, which would by 
this means prevail over the Face of the Earth, and not upon Virtue, which 
would by this means ceaſe from amongſt the Children of Men. This is to 
fuppoſe Almighty God deſcending in Offers of Mercy, in order to encourage 
Men, indeed, to continue in Sin; and cauſing his Son to be born into the World, 
J will not ſay, to no Purpoſe, but to the worſt of all Purpoſes, 7hat is, to the 
utter Confuſion, and Diſgrace of the Cauſe of Virtue. It is to ſuppoſe, either 
that He hath given no Moral Laws to be obſerved, which we know to be falſe; 
or that He hath left it indifferent whether Men will obſerve them, or no; nay, 
that he hath ſent his Son to aſſure Men that this is an indifferent Matter ; 
which is highly abſurd. It is to ſuppoſe ſuch an extraordinary Perſon com- 
ing into the World in ſo extraordinary a manner, for nothing but to ſpeak Com- 
fort to the worſt part of Mankind, even whilſt they continue the worſt ; and 
not to leave them the leaſt effectual Motive to engage them to make them- 
ſelves better: which is the higheſt Affront we can offer to Almighty God; 
who cannot be ſuppoſed, without the greateſt Indignity, to viſit his Creatures 
after ſo extraordinary a manner, in order to carry on a Deſtgn oppoſite to his 
own Nature. In fine, it is to ſuppoſe the Cauſe of Virtue left entirely un- 
guarded; and the main Encouragements of the Goſpel to lie on the fide of 
Vice: which, having the Inclinations and Cuſtoms of moſt Men on its fide, 
wants nothing but ſach a collateral Aſſiſtance as this, to enable it to overwhelm 
the World with an irreſiſtible Torrent, 1 5 . 

If any aſk, Who are they that ever could think thns of the Terms of Ac. 
ceptance with God? I may anſwer, All ſuch as (though they do not ſay it, and 
ſpeak it aloud, in ſo many Words, yet,) think and ſpeak, in ſuch a manner, 
of the Merits of Chr;/?”s Sufferings, and the Imputation of his perſonal Holine!s 
to Believers, as to make his Moral Laws of none effect, and to render all Vinut 
in Chriſtians, a poor inſignificant, unneceſſary Matter; unleſs it be the great 
Virtue of applying the Merits of Chrift to ourſelves: a Virtue, which 7% 
| who have moſt Spirits, are the moſt frequently obſerved to be Maſters of: and : 
which hath been too often ſeen to be founded upon the greateſt degree of C 
fidence, and the greateſt degree of Guilt, mixed and tempered together by a ſtrong 
Fancy, and Imagination. And would not this be the greateſt Reflection upon 
Almighty God, to imagine that He ſhould propoſe the Kingdom of Heaven te 
ſuffer ſuch Violence; not to be taken by the Force of an holy and exempla'y 
Life, but by the Force of a groundleſs Aſſurance, and a confident Application 
of his Promiſes ? 


2. Ii 
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3 K this be not a tolerable Suppoſition, let us examine the next Suppoſition 
I ſpake of, concerning the Terms of Acceptance, viz, That all manner of pat 
Sins ſhall be wholly pardoned tor the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, provided that the 
Sinner do ſometimes, and eſpecially in his laſt Moments, conccive and exprets 
a very great Sorrow, and deep Concern tor them. And here, let any one of 
the meaneſt Capacity judge, whether this be a tolerable Suppolition concerning 
Almighty God, that He requires our Griet, or our Sorrow, for the ſake of it- 
ſelt, whilſt nothing good reſults from it: which is an Abſurdity plainly 
implied in this Imagination. For all Sorrow 1s, for the preſent, Miſery and 
Uneaſineſs, in its own Nature : and Almighty God cannot, in a State of Trial, 
be ſuppoſed to require, or expect, the leaſt Uncaſineſs, in his Creatures, con— 
ſadered as Uneaſineſs; but merely with reſpect to their better State, and greater 
Happineſs for the Time to come. Nor doth le ever require our Sorrow, 
but as the beginning of Amendment, and the firſt Step to Reformation. But 
of this I ſhall have occation to ſpeak more largely, under the Second Branch 
of my preſent Delign : when 1 come to examine more at length the falſe 
Hopes, and dangerous Miſtakes of Men, in this Affair. I ſhall only there- 
fore at preſent obſerve farther, that the Suppoſition we are now conſidering, is 
encompaſſed with the ſame inſuperable Abſurdities, under which the former 
laboured: iz. That Chriſt Jeſus deſcended from Heaven to teach Men to 
orieve, and ſhed Tears; that He hath left Virtue unaccompanied with En- 
couragements, and hath beſtowed his Favours upon that which is not ſo much 
as the Shadow of Virtue; upon a Practice depending more upon a peculiar 
Temper and Conſtitution of Body; than upon any thing truly good and virtu- 
ous in the Mind. It is to ſuppoſe Almighty God to accept, inſtead of Service, 
what no Father, no Maſter upon Earth, would accept; and, in one word, it 
zs to ſuppoſe God himſelf to invalidate and render vain, every Precept of Virtue, 
and every Moral Law, from one End of the New Teſfament to the other: 
which who can believe, unleſs one that can belicve any thing of the Judge of 
the whole Earth? Let us therefore, % DE 


3. Examine the Third Suppoſition, viz. That Almighty God declares He is 
willing to pardon a Sinner Juſt to ſuch a particular Term of Life, Or ſuch a 
particular Number of Sins: but that if, after that, He ſhall ſin wilfully; He 
mall be abſolutely unpardonable. This looks like a very great Diſcouragement 
to Sin: but yet at the End inevitably leads to it. For what would be the Iſſue, 
ſuppoſe any one, after his final Pardon, ſhould, through the Violence of a 
Temptation, be enſnared into a wilful Sin? What would He think within 
himſelf, when He was once ſure that He was in a deſperate Condition? Would 
He not certainly find a ſort of a preſent Refuge, in being more reſolute than 
ever in his wicked Courſes, ſince He could hope for no Good in breaking them 
off? Conſidering, therefore, the preſent Frailty and Weakneſs of Man, this 
would be a vaſt Diſadvantage, in the End, to the Cauſe of Holineſs and Virtue. 
For the promiſing Pardon to ſuch a particular Number of Tranſgreſſions, or 
toa Courſe of Sin of ſuch a particular Duration; would almoſt fatally influ- 
ence Men, who were not of a ſort of Angelical Nature, to venture ſo far, in 
lome Inſtance or other, without Fear, or Suſpicion of Danger: and all that 
Time the Cauſe of Vice would be wholly unreſtrained. And then their own 
W cakneſs, and the Strength of their evil Habits, would, without all doubt, 
in ſome Caſe or other, carry them ſo much farther, as that they muſt come 
to an hopeleſs State: and that State of Deſpair of future Mercy muſt make 
tem violent and reſolved in their Wickedneſs. Thus we lee that even this 
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Suppoſition, which ſeems to take moſt Care of the Cauſe of Virtue, leave: ” 

not only in a naked, and unguarded, but in a very deſperate Condition, i 

Nay, let us ſuppoſe that it was declared only in general, that there was 
certain Number of Sins, or a certain Perrod of Time, beyond which God would 
not pardon ; and not any particular Number, or Time, ſpecified to the Wor1g. 
yet ſtill moſt Men, it is too juſtly to be feared, would firſt be led by Hope A 
commit many Sins, with a flattering Perſuafion that they ſhould not come up 
to that Number, or arrive at that Period; and then, when the Habit was be. 
come ſtrong, would be fixed by Deſpair in this Opinion, that being probably 
got paſt that Number, and Period, they had even as good continue in the; 
Sins, as their Inclination powerfully directs them. Dt 

Thus it appears that we ourſelves can diſcover great and conſiderable Incon. 
veniencies in any other Propoſal of Terms of Reconciliation between God, and 

Sinners, except that which I mentioned in the laſt place, and have before 

proved to be the Truth of the Matter; vix. . 

4. That, for the ſake of Jeſus Chrift, the Sinner ſhall be pardoned, who dot, 
at any time, fo forſake his Sins, as to bring forth, in the Courſe and Tenour ot 
his Life, the contrary Virtues, and fincerely perform the whole Will of God. 
In which Propoſal, you may ſee, that when it is ſaid that all 2% % Syn, 
amending their Lives, ſhall be accepted, there is all the Encouragement poſſible 

given to the Practice of Virtue, without making its Cauſe deſperate, even to 
thoſe who have very much neglected it for the Time paſt : and that when it is 
ſaid that no wilful Sinners, without ſuch actual Amendment of their Ways, 
ſhall be accepted, there is all the Diſcouragement given to Vice that can he, 
without throwing the Sinner into ſuch a deſperate Condition, as to tempt himto 
have recourſe to his very Sins for Comfort. % 
I am not inſenſible that there is this Inconvenience attending the Promulęa- 
tion of Pardon and Favour, even upon theſe Terms; vis. That Men of evil Diſ. 
poſitions, and ſtrong Propenſions to Sin, but yet not void of all regard to future 

| Happineſs, are led from hence to the baſeſt Return to ſo much Mercy ; to 
imagine, becauſe all wilful Sinners are pardonable upon theſe Conditions, that 
therefore all is well, if one time or other they take care to come up to them: 
and fo, with the Poſſibility of this, they rather encourage themfelves to go on 
for the preſent in the Commiſſion of Sin, than immediately to forſake it. We 
find that there were ſome ſuch ungrateful Perſons, in the very firſt Ages of the 
Goſpe!, who baſely encouraged themſelves to continue in their Sins, as if it 
would magnity the Honour of God's Favour, to have more to pardon than 
they had already committed. St. Paul ſpeaks with the utmoſt Abhorrence of 
this way of arguing, Rom. vi. 1, What fhall we ſay then? Shall awe continue in 

Sin that Grace may abound ? That is, in order to give the Mercy of God an Op- 
portunity of ſhewing itſelf yet more? God forbid! God forbid, indeed, that any 
thould be of ſo unworthy a Temper, as wilfully before-hand to encourage 
themſelves to affront their Maker, becauſe He hath been ſo merciful, beyond 
their Deſervings, as to declare that He will accept them whenever they truly 
turn to him. 5 | 8 . 

I mention not this, in order to argue at this time with ſuch Perſons as theſe, 
who ſeem to be in the very next Degree to deſperate and unpardonable; (which 
one would think ſufficient to alarm any Men in their Senſes;) but in order to ob⸗ 
viate an Objection which may ariſe from the ſeeming Imprudence of openly pro- 
poſing Favour upon ſuch Conditions, vis. That wicked Men may be led to 


- abuſe them to other Purpoſes, and to their own Deſtruction: In order, I fiy, _ 
5 | | e to 
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to obviate ſuch an Objection by obſerving that nothing of this Nature cau be 

dtamed, but what they may ſo abuſe; that it is lit ad reaſonable that, in ſo 
vreat a Matters ſomething ſhould be left to the Application of Men themſelves, 

of to the Sincerity of their own Minds; and therefore that this rather thews the 
* dom of the Diſpenſ ation than deſtroy s it; that if our Golpcl be incfteckual 
en this Account, it is 10 only 7 799fe who are loft, that is, to men 4% to all Scnig 
af V VYe, or common Gratitude; 4% to all chat 1s good and toler able, and totally 
given up to W orldly or beſtial Enjoy ments; and that men of ſuch 'Tempers de— 
lere to tall into tuch a ſnare, and appear retolved upon Sin, whatever Terms of 

Acceptance could have been offered them. Notwithſtanding therefore, that this 
Inconvenicnce may attend this. peculiar Method of Accep! auce: yet ſince it is ex- 
cellently fitted for the Happinets of all who are truly honeſt and ſincere; ſince 
it hath been ſhewn that much greater luconveniencies muſt attend all others that 
can well be thought of; and it is plain that bs ariſeth from an invincible Per— 


verſity of Mind; this is ſufficient to juſtify the excellent Contrivance of this 
Method, above all others. For infinite Wiſdom itſelf can do no more than chuſe 


that particular! Method which is the beſt of all that are pollible ; and hath the 
feweſt real Inconveniencies attending it; and is moſt agreeable to the Nature ot 
God, the Condition of Man, and the Find propoſed 1 in it. 

] thall only add that, from what hath been ſaid, we may learn to adore the 
Goodnefs of God in condeſcending to grant any Terms to ww! lful Sinners; and to 
admire his Wiſdom, in doing this after ſuch a manner as at once to ſhew the 
ſtricteſt Regard to Virtue; and the tendereſt Compaſſion to his Creatures that have 


erred trom the Paths of it. And God grant that we may be of the Number of 


thoſe happy Chriſtians, who embrace theſe Terms, and en them only, leck 
tor Pappas and Eternal Lite! Amen! | 


Concerning the TexMs of ACCEPTANCE, &e. 
5.6 23M 0.004 
Loxz x. The latter part of the 25th Verſe 
ee hee — I do to inherit eter al Lie 2 


Jx abbr to the Emgui * which I propoſed from cheſs Words, is. What it is 


that 1s required in the Goſpel, of a Chr ian, Who hath been in any ſort, or 


degree, a wilful Sinner, in order to his Acquittance, and Eternal Happiness, 
through Jeſus Cbriſ:; I laid down the four following Propoſitions. 


J. It is required of ſuch an one, that He renounce and forſake his Sins. 


II. It is required that He IF; and with Perſeverance, pracliſe Hotinefs 8 


and Virtue. 


III. In order to his 8 it 1s 4 not only that he forſake his 
own Sins, and amend his Life in other Inſtances ; but likewiſe that He entirely 


torgive the Offences and Treſpaſles of others againſt himſelf. And, 


Vor. III. 3 6 2 IV. In 
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propoſe, 


IV. In the Caſe of Injuſtice, it is not ſufficient that the Sinner leave; off In 
Juſtice for the future, ſo far as to do Wrong to no more Perſons than thofe 11. 
hath already injured: but He muſt alſo, as ever he hopes for Mercy and 4 _ : 
tance with God, make Reſtitution of what He hath at any time Wronged ka 
one of; and all poſſible Reparation for the Injuries which he hath heretofore beak 

uilty of. | : 
8 The Two firſt of theſe I conſidered in my laſt Diſcourſe, f, ſhewing the 7;,; 
of them from plain, unexceptionable Texzs of the New Teſtament, incapable of 
any other Meaning; and ſecondly, the Reafonableneſs, and Fitneſs of the Terms 


of Salvation laid down in them, conſidering the Nature of God and Man, above 


any other, which we could poſſibly ſuppoſe, I come now to conſider the 7 bird 
Propoſition laid down, viz. | : S 
III. That it is required of a Chr;/tian, who hath been a v#lful Sinner, not only 


to forſake his own Sins, and amend his Life; but likewiſe entirely to forgive the 


Offences, and Treſpaſſes of others, againſt himſelf. „ 
This Condition of Acceptance, as J hinted to you once before, might juſtly hare 


been reduced to the Two foregoing Propoſitions: becauſe, Forgiveneſs being a 


part of Evangelical Duty, and Implacability and Revenge ſinful and criminal 
in their own Natures, it is impoſſible that a Man ſhould forſake his Sins, which 
according to the i Propoſition is abſolutely required, without forſaking his Re. 


ſolutions, and Diſpoſition to Revenge, and Retaliation; or that He ſhould Prace 


tiſe all Holineſs and Virtue according to the Second Propgſition, without practiſng 
Forgiveneſs, and demonſtrating himſelf to be of a yielding and placable Tem, er. 
But ſince the Evidence of this Virtue hath been ſo much over-clouded by tie 


Paſſions of Men; nay, ſince it hath paſſed, in many Caſes, almoſt for a Vice; 


ſince our Lord, and his Apoſtles, added to their general Exhortations concery- 


ing Repentance, and Amendment, the moſt particular Injunctions about thi 


Point; fince, even under the Light of the Goſpel there are too many, who will 


hardly be perſuaded to put their high Reſentments, and Purpoſes of Retaliation, 


amongſt their Vices, which they are obliged, upon Pain of Damnation, to te- 


linquiſh, and forſake; and /aftly, ſince there is ſo much ſaid in the Goſpel of the 
peculiar Neceſſity of this forgiving Temper towards our own F orgiveneſs, and 


of its peculiar Efficacy towards our Juſtification, it very deſervedly claims a 


particular Place in our Conſideration, when we are enquiring after the Term; 
of our Eternal Happineſs: as will appear, I do not doubt, from what J 
have to offer concerning it. And for your Satisfaction in this Inſtance, I 
I. To ſhew you, from the plaineſt Paſſages of the New Teſſament, that this 
Forgiveneſs of others is indiſpenſably required at our Hands, in order to our own 


Forgiveneſs. 


2. To prevent Miſtakes, I deſign to ſhew you the true Meaning of what is 


declared in any of theſe Texts concerning the peculiar Efficacy of this Virtue upon | 


Almighty God towards our Acceptance with him. And, : 
3. I ſhall ſhew you the great Reaſonableneſs, and Fitneſs, of God's requir- 


ing this of us; and of our practiſing it, in its utmoſt Extent, and Compre- 


henſion. „ | Se | 
1. I fay, I deſign to prove the Truth of the Propoſition laid down; and 


to ſhew you, that the Forgiveneſs of the Offences and Treſpaſſes of others againſt 


ourſelves is indiſpenſably required at our Hands, in order to our own F orgiveneſs, 
and Juſtification. 5 
— The 
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The firſt Proof we meet with of this, is in the Sixth Chapter of St. Matthew, 
part of that Divine Diſcourſe upon the Mount, in which our Lord deſigned to 
jet his Diſciples into the Knowledge of the Nature of his Bleflings, and of his 
Doctrine. At the 7th Verſe we find him teaching them a moſt comprehenſive 
Form of Prayer : one Petition of which, ver. 12, is this, Forgive us our Debts, 
15 ave forgive our Debtors, The Debts, by which we have 8 obnoxious to 
Almighty God, are our Sins, and Offences againſt his Law. Accordingly, in 
St. Luke, this Petition 18 expreſſed thus, ch. xi. ver. 45 Forgive us our Sins: for 
wwe alſo forgive every one that is indebted to us. This is the greateſt Proof our 
bleſled Lord could have given of the Importance, and Neceſſity, of this for- 
giving Temper in us; that He hath put it into this very ſhort Form, in which 
He could not expreſs all things particularly; and commanded his Diſciples to aſk 
Forgiveneſs of God on no other Terms, but their forgiving the Offences of 
others againſt themſelves. Forgive us, as we forgive others; . e. as far as we 
do the ſame to our Fellow- creatures; nnd no farther ; or, as it is in St. Luke, 
Forgive us, for we forgive all others: as if we ought not to approach God, and 
could not, upon the Goſpel-covenant, apply to Him for Forgivenets, unlets at 
the fame time we could appeal to our own Hearts, and declare that we were 
entirely diſpoſed to forgive all others. 

But becauſe this was, to the corrupted State of Mankind, a new Podirlic, 
though eternally reaſonable, and good; our Lord, for the farther Declarations and 
Explication of his Mind, Matth. vi. 14, 15, immediately adds the following 
Words, For if ye forgive Men their Treſpaſſes (that is the meaning of Debs, 

ver. 12.) your Heavenly Father will alſo forgive you. But if ye forgive not Men 
heir Treſpaſſes ; neither will your Father forgive your Treſpaſjes. As if He had 
ſaid, Be not ſurprized that I put ſuch a Petition into the Prayer, which I have 
recommended to you; 10 ſeemingly new, upon the Principles commonly re— 
ceived in the World: for I tell you that this is one main part of my Doctrine, 
and one great Condition of that F orgiveneſs, which I am to preach, and which 
Sinners are ſeeking after, that ye forgive one another ; and without it God will 
never forgive you. Agreeably to this, Mark xi. 25, 26, He tells his Ditciples 
_ plainly, that this Forgiveneſs i is ſo neceſſary and requiſite, that they had as good 
not pray to God for Forgiveneſs at all, as to pray to him without this forgiving 
Diſpoſition, And when ye ſtand praying, (or, when ye are praying to God) or- 
give if ye have ought againſt any: that your Father which is in Heaven may forgroe 
you your Treſdaſſes. But if ye do not forgive, neither will your Father which is in 
Heaven forgive your Treſpaſſes. It is in vain for you to expect, it is impudent 
for you to aſk, of God, Forgiveneſs on your own Behalf ; ; if you refuſe to en- 
tertain this forgiving Temper with reſpect to others. 

The ſame thing, thus plainly expreſſed, is very ſignificantly ſet forth. Mautth. 
xvill. 23, in the Parable of a Servant, or Slave, who owed his Maſter Ten 
5 T bruſand Talents, which his Maſter, upon his earneſt Requeſt, forgave him. But 

He, little moved with the Compaſhon of his Maſter, went and found one of his 
Fellow-ſervants, who owed him an hundred Pence : whom, notwithſtanding all 
his Entreaties, He caſt into priſon, and reduced to extreme Miſery, on this Ac- 
count. But when his Lord heard it, He did not reckon that it was fit to let 
his former Forgiveneſs ſtand good: but gave him up to Miſery, and Puniſh- 
ment, till He could ſatisfy for his old Debt. Of which, for fear Chriſtians 
ſhould not willingly make the Application themſelves, our Lord doth it in plain 
Wah ver. 35, 85 likewiſe Aol my Heavenly Father do a ie unto you, if ye, 


from 
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from your Hearts, forgive not, every one his Brother their Treſpaſſes : that is, Hie 
ſhall rigorouſly exact of us a due Satisfaction, and Punithment for cy cry. Sin we 
have been guilty of towards him; if we be ſo rigorous as to take Vengean, of 
our Fellow-creatures for the Offences they have been guilty of towards Our. 
ſelves. This Parable concerning an unconfined Forgivenels, was ſpoken, vpo 
occaſion of St. Peter's Queſtion to our Lord, ver. 21. He had naturally a er 
deal of Warmth in his Temper, and an abundance of Heat and Paſſion, Fi 
the Chriſtian Spirit had quelled, and tamed it. This Temper made bit ill 
to hope that, if any Forgiveneſs was neceſſary, yet perhaps not a Forgivene;; 
unlimited, and unreſtrained; but only a Forgivenels of ſo many particular 1; 
fronts, or Injuries, after which Revenge (for the Swectneſs of which ſome Man 
would even be content with receiving Injuries) might again become 3 
Then came Peter to him, and ſaid, Lord, how oft ſhall my Brother fin againſt y; 
and I forgive him? Till ſeven Times? He was willing, you fee, to allow 5 
we eſteem a good Number of Affronts, provided there might be any Hope lett 
of coming afterwards to Revenge again. 
ſay not unto thee, until ſeven times, but until ſeventy times ſeven: which Anſwer, 
according to the uſual way of ſpeaking, (7. e. putting a definite large Number 
for an indefinite one) manifeſtly was deſigned to teach him, and, in lim, al 
Men of the like natural Heat and Fire, that his Doctrine was not deſigned ty 
fix any Bounds to Forgiveneſs; but that, as we muſt have Forgivencts at the 
Hands of God, not for Seven Offences, but for Seventy times Seven; not for any 


particular Number of our Sins, but for all, without Exception, before we can 


be happy; fo, we mult forgive our Fellow-creatures, not Sever times only, but 
Seventy times Seven, if there be occaſion ; even all, and very of their Offence 
againſt us. 


The ſame thing, in the xviith Chapter of St. 1 ver. 4, 18 expreſſed by our 


| Brother's ſinning againſt us Seven times in one Day; where that Number is put 
for an indefinite Number, becauſe it is not well poflible to ſuppoſe that any 
one ſhould be guilty, in one Day, of fo many Injuries towards another, as 
Seven. i He treſpaſs againſt thee ſeven times in a Day, and ſeven times ind Day 
turn again to thee, ſaying, I repent ; thou ſhalt forgroe him. Here indeed it is put 
upon the injurious Man's repenting; and coming to us; and begging Pardon; 
and declaring his Senſe of his Crime. But it is manifeſt that we are required 
to forgive not only when He doth this; but likewiſe when He doth not; be- 


cauſe, as I have before obſerved, we are not to beg Pardon of God any farther 


than we pardon others; and we are never to pray for Forgiveneſs, without de- 
claring that we do forgive others; or without feeling within ourſelves that we 
have the Diſpoſition and Reſolution to do it. 
records theſe plain Words of our Lord, Porgive, and ye ſhall be forgiven; and 
ver. 38, For with the ſame Meaſure that ye mete (or meaſure) withal, it ſhall be 


meaſured to you again: that 1s, if ye do not forgive others, but are rigorous. 


upon them; Almighty God will certainly be as rigorous upon you, in the re- 
quiring Satisfaction and Puniſhment for ever y Sin that you have at any time 
committed againſt him. 

Agreeably to this plain Doctrine of their Maſter, the Aboſtles preached the 
ſame univerſal Love, and unconfined Spirit of Forgivenels. St, Daw calls upon 
the Romans to lay aſide all Thoughts of Revenge, upon any Provocation, 0r 
Injury, Ch. x11. ver. 19, Dearly beloved, avenge not yourſelves. And ver. 21, Be 


not Oercome of Evil, ſo far as to return, and retaliate, Injuries; but ee 
| E: il, 


3 


But Jeſus ſaith unto him, ver, 22, 


The ſame St. Luke, ch. vi. ver. 7. 
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Rail, by returning Good for it : which cannot be done without a forgiving 
Temper. 1 omit many fuch like Paflages in the Gotpels, againſt Revenge: ind 
Retaliation 3 becauſe I would confine myſelf to thoſe Texts w bien expreſly touch 
the Point in hand. The ſame St. Paul calls upon the Eßpheſiuns; Be ye kind, 
ine to another ; zender-hearted ; forgiving one another, even as God for Chr. iſts Jake 
bath forgiven you, ch. iv. 32. And addreffcs himſelf to the Coloſſians, ch, ili. 
12, 13, after this pathetical manner; Put on therefore, as the Hlect of God, holy 
5 beloved, (for ſo Chriſtians are called; in the New Teſtament) Boreus of Mer- 
790 Kindneſs, Long-ſuffering ; forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, 1f 
any Man have a Quarrel againſ any: even as Chriſt forgave you, fi alſo do ye. 1 
have now faid what is fully ſufficient to ſatis ty You that this Forgivenets of 
others 18 indiſpenſably required at our Hands, in order to our own. Forgiveneſs; 
and that without eis we ought not o much as to aſx Forgiveneſs of God. 
I hall now, | | 
2. Juſt obſerve to you the true e of what is declared concerning the 

Efficacy of this Forgiveneſs of others, upon Almighty God, towards our own 
Forgiveneſs, and Acceptance; which is in ſhort this, That, without this For— 
givenels of others on our part, He will never finally acquit us from the Guilt 
of any of our Sins: that it is not ſufficient for any Sinner to forſake his Drunken— 
nes, or Uncleanneſs, or Swearing, or any other Vice ; but He muſt likewiſe 
forgive others their Treſpafſes and Injuries againſt bia lt and that otherwiſe, 
God will be as ſevere upon him, and require an Account of every Sin, which 
| he hath at any time been guilty of, through his own life. 

1 have before ſhewn you, from the plaineſt Texts, that it is abſolutely re- 
quired that Men forſake all other Vices; and ee holy, and virtuous, in 
order to their final Pardon, and Happineſs. It is impoſſible, therefore, that 
what is ſaid concerning the Efficacy of this Forgivenels of others, ſhould in- 
validate what is ſaid of the Neceſſity of a good Life in other Reſpects. I have 
now Thewn you that it is as phinly ſaid as Words can expreſs it, that if we for- 
give, we ſhall be forgiven. The Meaning therefore can be only this, that thoſe 
Sins which we have forſaken, and utterly renounced, ſhall be forgiven to. us; 
if we will forgive thoſe Sins which others have committed againſt us: But if | 
we will not; that our Heavenly Father will upon no Terms . us our paſt 
Sins; not even though we have forſaken them. Thus, you "Wha the ſeveral Paſ- 
ſages about theſe diſtinct Terms are ver y caſily reconcileable. God will not for- 
give us, and make us happy, unleſs we forſake our own Sins: nor will He then 
torgive us, unleſs to this Amendment, in other Inſtances, we add a placable 
froivieg Temper with reſpect to Neighbours ; and readily and heartily remit. 
to our F. cllow-Creatures, ſo as not to take Vengeance on them, their Offences 
2gainſt ourſelves. This I juſt take notice of here: but I ſhall have another 
Opportunity diſtin@ly and fully to handle it, when I come, in due Place and 
Time, to examine thoſe Pretences which Men have built upon miſtaken and 
milapplied Texts of Scripture: amongſt which will come in the Pretence of 
Men, to get rid of the Neceſſity of a good Life in other reſpects, founded upon 
the Promiſe of God made to this Forgiveneſs of other Men's Treſpaſſes, taken 
diſtinctly by itſelf, aud ſeparated from the other Rules of the Goſpel. 

3. I propoſed, in the third place, to ſhew you the great Reaſonableneſs, and 
Fitneſs, that this forgiving Diſpoſition ſhould be required by God, and heartily 
practiſed by us; as it hath been now explained, A very few Words will ſatisfy 
us of this: fo; 


Vor. III. 6 R = 1 If 
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T. If this were fo required, as to ſtand in the ſtead of other Duties, and ato1s 
for the continued Neglect of them: then farewel all Hopes of any Virtue, c.. 
eopt this, in the World; of which I cannot determine, whether it would then 
[Th 15 be a Virtue, or no. In vain are all the Promiſes of God made to Righteouſnc;,. 
h in vain are all his Terrors difplayed againſt all manner of Sin; in vain are al 
the Moral Precepts inculcated from the beginning to the end of the New 79a. 
\ nent; if this ſingle Virtue may at laſt make Atonement for a Life of wilt, 
lh and habitual Sin. This ſhews us the Unreafonableneſs of ſuppoſing that Got 
6 | can attribute ſuch an Efficacy to this, as to make all his other Laws entirely 
of none Effect; and to give a Looſe to almoſt all manner of Vice, and Wicked. 
neſs in the World. Nor could any thing be a greater Encouragement particula;! 
to the mutual doing of Injuries, than this. It is highly reaſonable, thereſyre. 
that this Forgrveneſs ſhould be required, and favoured, n ; 
Conjunction with all other Virtues. And,. 
2. There cannot be a more equitable and unexceptionable Condition, pro.“ 
poſed to us than this, that we ſhould not expect that Mercy at the Hands ot 
God, which we will not ſhew to our Fellow-creatures. Who that conſider; 
the Obligations He hath received from Almighty God; the infinite Diſtaneo 
between Him and his Creatures; the Guilt and Heinouſneſs of the Ieaſt Sin, 
and the leaſt Neglect, where ſo much is, on ſo many Accounts, owing : why 
that hath common Modeſty, or the Ieaft degree of Conſideration, would ng: 
think it fit, to forgive the greateſt Offences of others againſt himſelf, (litt]: 
and inconſiderable, in compariſon of the leaſt Offences of a Creature againſt 
God,) and even voluntarily to do this, in order to diſpoſe his Judge to be mer. 
ciful to him? Or, can any one think it proper to come into the Preſence of 
i God, aid aſk or expect Pardon for his own Sins; and in the fame Breath to tell 
bl. Almighty God, He never can forgive his Brother? Forgive us our Treſpaſſs, O 
5 5 „ Lee; though we never will forgive thofe committed by frail Men againſt our- 
ſelves. Thus doth every one in effect pray, who comes before God with an 
heart full of Revenge and Retaliation? or void of Forgiveneſs, and Mercy. And 
how abſurd this is, I need not ſay, Would any Earthly Mafer, as our Lord 
intimates in the Parable, forgive a Servant who ſhould openly refuſe to forgive 
his Fellow Servant? or remit his Puniſhment for Crimes againſt himſelf, when 
= he faw him exerciſing Barbarity and Cruelty, in revenging himſelf upon his 
0 Fellow Servants for the leaſt Affronts and Injuries? Nay, what Servant would 
not gladly comply, and think it great Condeſcenſion, if his Maſter ſhould offer 
him to forgive him all his Debts, or Offences, on Condition that he would do 
the ſame, with regard to his poor Fellow-ſervants ? And certainly, there can be 
no Chriſtian, or Man, of ſo embittered a Temper, as not to think this a moſt 
_ reaſonable Condition of his own Forgiveneſs ; or to expect that God ſhould for- 
give Him, whilſt He breathes nothing but Revenge, and Puniſhment, for every 
| Offence of his Fellow-creatures. But enough of this. I muſt now ſpeak a 
little upon the laſt of the four Propoſitions laid down: which is this: 

IV. In the Caſe of Injuſtice, it is not ſufficient that the Sinner leave off In- 
juſtice, for the future, ſo far as not to do the leaſt wrong to any Perfons, 
through the remaining part of his life: but He muſt alſo, as ever He hopes ior 
Mercy and Acceptance with God, make Reſtitution of what He hath at a-, 
time wronged any one of; and Reparation for the Injuries which He hath at 

any time heretofore, by Word, or Deed, committed againſt his Neighbour, 
Here ſome one may aſk, where is the plain Text of the New Tefament, whici 
requires this Reſtitution? To which I anſwer, that indeed there is none which 
5 1 
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in ſo many Words doth ſay this ; but that the reaſon of this 13 maniteſtly be- 
cauſe this is à part of Common Juſtice ; of the Obligation to which there was ever 
an open Acknowicdgment in all Nations, as of what was no more than oy ot 
the loweſt Degrees of Virtue. We have an Inſtance in the Gro], cl, 1 mean that 
of Zaccheus, who, when he once came to think of making his Peace with God, 
declared openly his Reſolution to reſtore more than what he had wronged any 
man of, if any ſuch wrong could be proved upon him. We have it declared by 


gt. Paul, that ne:the r Thieves, nor Coveions, nor Extortioners, ſhall inherit tho Rin 


dom of God, 1 Cor. vi. 8 And Eph. v. 5, the Copelous are reckoned up among it 
ſuch as have 79 Inheritance in the Kingdom of God, and of Chit. 1 1 die 7 06 
Cmmandment, recognized, and r einforced, in the Goſpel, we are abſolutely for- 
bid to covet any thing that 1s our Neigbour's. Now whoever doth, after an in— 
jurious Acquirement, or indeed an Acquirement of any fort, detain what IIe 


knows to belong to another, is moſt certainly a Thief, in the Senſe of the Word 


truly criminal; a covetous Man and an Extortioner, who flouriſhes upon the 
Spoils of his Neighbour; and cherefore muſt expect to be excluded the King don: 
of Heaven, as ſuch. For who 1s there that can mor? properly be ſaid to cove! 
what is his Neighbour's, than the Man who, by Fraud, or Force, retains in 
Mis Polleflion what He knows another to have a Right to? Common Honelty, 
and Juſtice, are what the very Heathens, and even the moſt Ignorant of them, 


have ever acknowledged to be Duties. And as ſurely as the higheſt Crimes 


will be puniſhed by Almighty God; ſo ſurely the Diſhoneſt, and Unjuit, will 
have a particular Share in his Wrath. The Deſign of the Goſpel was to make 
Chriſtians ſomewhat more than honeſt Men: but if They, who have the Light 
of the Goſpel, will not be ſo much as good Heathens, they will be certain to in- 


: praftiſe the very loweſt degree of Virtue. 


herit the Puniſhment of the wor/? of Chriſtians, and of ſuch as have refuſed to 


| Reſtitution, and Reparation, I ſay, are Inſtances of Juſtice, ſtrictly due. Thie 
continued Refuſal of them is a continued Act of Injuſtice; a continued Theft ; 
continued Extortion ; an Habit of the groſſeſt Vice. And conſequently it 


Injuſtice itfelf can never be pardoned, till it be forſaken; this complicated, and 


continued, wilful Injuſtice will raiſe the Account of a Sinner to an unpardonable 
Heighth. How then can They, hope for Mercy who cannot ſo much as pretend 


to common Honeſty, and Juſtice ; but every Minute of their Lives are treaſuring 
up Wrath, and increaſing their firſt Guilt, by approving their own Injuſtice; and 


acting it anew by refuſing to undo it by Reſtitution, and Reparation? Certainly, 


He that can think to go to Heaven without being an honeſt Man, and whilſt he 
robs his Neighbour every Moment that He lives without Reſtitution, muſt take 


it to be the Reward of Villainy, and the Receptacle of ſuch Knaves as Iluman 
Society would not bear, could they be fairly detected, and proſecutde. 

This J have ſaid, becauſe many People feem to think Reſtitution to be ſome- 
what diſtin from common Juſtice, and Honeſty : when truly it is only a Branch 
of it; and the contrary Vice nothing but a complicated Knavery, and an In— 
Juſtice, the Guilt of which increaſeth every Moment; and conſequently, the 
Continuance in it, utterly irreconcileable to all Hopes of Happineſs, according 
to the Goſpel-diſpenſation. I might have added more upon this Head: but it 
15 not my preſent Defign to enter into the Nature of this, or any other, particular 


Virtue; but only to ſhew that 2h;s is indiſpenſably required in order to the Juſ- 


tifcation, and Happineſs, of ſuch Chriſtians as have ſinned againſt the plain Law 
of Juſtice and Honeſty. 


I have 


f 
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[ have now gone over the four general Propoſitions which ] laid down, in anſwer 
to the important Enquiry after the Way to Life and Eternal Happineſ;, We 
ſee, from the plaineſt Proofs, that there remain no Hopes of Acceptance for Siu 
ners, according to the Goſpel, unleſs they forſake their Sins, and practiſe Vir. 
tue; unleſs they heartily forgive the Treſpaſſes of their Neighbours; and make 
Reſtitution of what they have wronged any Man of, according to the utmgg 0b 
their Power. From hence appear the Vanity and Folly of building any Hope; 
of Mercy upon any thing beſides theſe, fo clearly, as to need no other Proof 
But becauſe the Imaginations of Men have been various in framing other Ten 
of Acceptance; and preſſing even the New Teftament itſelf into their Service; it 
is another Branch, therefore, of the Deſign I have now in View, to examine par. 
_ ticularly into their Preftences; and to endeavour to ſhew ſuch Perſons their mite. 
rable Deluſion. * In the mean time, If we know theſe Things; happy only are wy, 
if we do them: Which God grant, &c, \- | 


SSSI ery 
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St, JAurs ii. 10. 


For whoſoever ſhall keep the whole Law, and yet offend in one Point, he is guilty 
gs ok?” | of all 8 2 222 


HN in ſeveral Diſcourſes endeavoured plainly and particularly to pro- 
=. poſe the Terms, or Conditions, on which alone Chriſtians, who have been in 
any ſenſe, or any degree, wv/ful Sinners, may hope to be acquitted, juſtified, ac. 
cepted, and made eternally happy, by Almighty God; it may not be improper 

now to handle this important Subject after a manner, which, though ſomething 
different, may yet be of farther uſe to us in our ſerious Enquiry after the Way 
to Happineſs, and Eternal Life. In order to this, I could think of no Paſſage 
of Scripture, more comprehenſive; or more proper, than this taken out of ct. 
James, in which He declares that whoſoever ſhall keep the whole Law, and get 
offend in one Point, he is guilty of all: and I deſign, therefore, | 
I. To explain to you, as well as I can, the true Meaning of the Words. 
II. To propole to you the Doctrine plainly taught in them: and to prove the 
Juſtice and Reatonablenebs iR. 8 
III. To anſwer ſome Queſtions, and Doubts, which may ariſe upon tis 
Subject. And -:; „ „„ oo up 1 
IV. To draw ſuch Obſervations, and Inferences, from the whole, as may be ot 
great uſe in order to our ſucceſsful Endeavours after Eternal Life. 
I. It is very proper to explain to you, as well as I can, the true Meau- 
ing of this Paſſage; which, as to the manner of Expreſſion, is not without ſome 

Ditficulty, And, — 
1. The Meaning of it cannot be this, that whoſoever tranſgreſſeth in one fingis 


Inſtance, is as bad a Man; as great a Sinner; as guilty an Offender; as he that 
| | all 
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tranſgreſſeth in every Inſtance poſſible; that he who covets his Neighbour's Goods; 
ſor Example, is as bad a Man, and as great a Sinner, as he who not only covets 


his Neighbour's Goods, but alſo commits Adultery, Murder, and Theft; pro- 


ſanes the Name of God; dithonours his Father and Mother : and breaks every 
Law that he can poſhibly, in Contempt of God, and his Authority, This 
cannot be the meaning of the Paſlage : becaule it is abſurd, at firſt hearing, thus 
to take away al! Diſtinction between the degrees of Sin. and Sinners; and to 
make all Tranſgreſſors, though dittering in the Inſtances, and Number, of 
their ſeveral Tranſgreſſions, gk in their Crimes, and in their Guilt, Nor con— 


ſequent] Ys 


2. Can it be underſtood to imply in it, that God will puniſh all ſuch Perſons. 


equally 3 that the Man who offends only | in one Iuſtance, ſhall be made equal, 
in the degree of Puniſhment, to him who hath oſtended in that, and in many 


more: beende the Puniſhment of Offenders is without doubt to be proportioned 
to their ſeveral Offences; and becauſe he who oftends in many Caſes, is guilty 
of a more repeated and ſetled Contempt of the Authority of the Law-giver, than 
the other, and therefore mult reaſonably expect a . e of Puniſh- 


| But 
2 He whe offends againſt the known Law of God, i in any one Inſtance, may, 
on hich Accounts, though not on theſe Wo veme ntioned, be laid to be guilty 
with reſpect to all his Laws. = | 

In the firſt place, as he ſins wianifetty int that Divine Authority which 
-afted that part of the Law which he tranſgreſſethi, as well as thoſe others 


which he thinks fit to obſerve. For Sin, though committed but in one Inſtance, 
is a ſort of a Denial of that Authority by which it is forbidden: and this, though 
applied by the Sinner himſelf to one Inſtance only, yet affects all others; be- 
_ cauſe Almighty God hath the ſame Authority to command, or forbid one. 
thing, that he hath to command or forbid another. Now if we, by our Practice, 
deny, in effect, his Right to govern us in one Inſtance ; we do i in effect deny it 


in all; becauſe He hath. as much. Right to do it in this, as in others; and no 
more in others that in this. In this reſpect therefore, whoſoever offends wilfully 


in one Point, may be ſaid to be guilty of all ; that his wilful offending in this Point, 
i; a Rebellion againſf the Authority of God: which toucheth all his other Laws, 


as well as this one which he tratifgrefſeth. And thus St. James himſelf ſeems to 
| explain His own Meaning in the Verle immediately following the Text, For He 
that ſaid, Do not commit Adultery, ſaid alſo, Do not kill, If therefore thou commit 
n Adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art become a Tranſgreſſor of the Law. As if he 


had exprefled himſelf thus. The meaning of my charging a Man who ſins 


in one Inſtance, with being guilty of all, is this, that the ſame God who forbids 
the other Sins, forbids this one alſo. Therefore, it thou doſt abſtain from the 
other Sins, and yet wilfully finneſt in this one point; Thou art a Sinner with 
relpeR to the other Points as well as this: becauſe God claims no greater Autho- 
:ity in thoſe other Points than He doth in this: and Thou, by wilfully offend- 


ing in this one Point, calleſt in queſtion his whole Authority, and the /, alidity 


of I whole Law, which hath no more to uphold it in other Inſtances, than 


what it hath in this which thou neglecteſt. And this certainly muſt aggravate 
and increaſe the Guilt of one, who wilfully ſins in any one Inſtance only, that 
it reflects highly upon the whole Law; and that, by calling 1 in queſtion, or re- 
fuling to obey, the Authority of God in this one Point, the Sinner effectually 


1 in Potion his whole Authority, which is Juſt. the fame with reſpe& to 


Vor. III. — Wb others. 


others. In this Senſe therefore, it may be true, that a Man's Guilt will not be 
proportionable to the intrinſic Evil of the ſingle Sin which He indulges himſelf 
in; but aggravated by conſidering. this Sin, as forbidden by the Authority of 
God: and as having a very bad Influence upon that Authority in other relpects; 

tending as much to weaken and deſtroy it in other Inſtances, as it doth in efeg 
call it in queſtion, and contemn it in ths. 

Again, the Guilt of a Man who offends wilfully i in one Point of God's Law, 
muſt likewiſe be ſuppoſed to extend, in ſome degree, to all the reſt, becay(c ; it 


is certain that the ſame Diſpoſition of Mind which engageth, or permits him 


to tranſgreſs one Law, when Inclination or Intereſt, Hleafure or Profit, | invite 
him, would likewiſe prevail with him to tranſgreſs any of the others lik: eWile, 
ſuppoſing him under the Influence of the ſame Inclination or Intereſts, Pleaſure 


or Profit. For the Occaſion of his wilful Commiſſion of one Sin, is that He 


hath ſome Tempration to it, which He has ſhewn to be too hard for his Faith, 
and his Senſe of God's Authority, to conquer. If therefore, he had the tame 
Temptation to another Vice; if it were accompanied with the ſame Circum- 


ftances, equally grateful to his Senſuality, or Covetouſneſs, or Ambition; int 
not plain that He would equally permit himſelf to be carried away with the 
Temptation to it? So that his Innocence in other reſpects is not owing to his 
Virtue, or Faith, or Senſe of God's Authority; but to Neceſſity; to his want 


of the ſame Inclination, and the ſame Temptation to theſe, which He laatb. 


with reſpect to that which He wilfully commits. For if he had that Faith, or 


Senſe of God's Authority, which is ſufficient to ſet him above the ſame degree 


of Temptation to other Vices ; this would as certainly ſet him above the Power 


of the Temptation He hath to this one. And conſequently, He muſt be guilty, 
in ſome degree, with reſpect to all: becauſe He is ſo diſpoſed, as that his Rcli- 


gion, were it to undergo an equal Trial in other reſpects, would moſt certai 'nly 
Yield to it in them, as it doth in this Inſtance, in which it pleaſeth God in a 
particular manner to try his Faith, and Senſe of his Authority. I do not fay 
rhat Almighty God will actually punith ſuch a Man as much in degree, as if 
He had been tried in all other Inſtances, and wilfully ſinned in all: but ] know 


not whether in ſtrict juſtice He might not. And this I fay, that a Man's 
Guilt muſt be in Proportion to his inward Diſpoſition ; which, it is manifel: 
(all Circumſtances of Iuelination and Temptation being ſuppoſed equal) would _ 


produce the ſame Behaviour and Practice in a! Caſes, which it doth in ox 


IV hoſoever therefore offends in one Point only, is gully of all, in this Senſe; be- 
cauſe He would as certainly yield in all, as He doth in is, were He to under- 


go a Tryal, equal in every reſpect, in all other Caſes. 


Again, the fame may be proved, and explained, by the Caſe of ſuch as wil- 
fully 8 any Humane Law. Would not any Maſter think his Authority, 


with reſpect to all his Commands, called in queſtion, by a Servant, who thould 


chuſe which He would. obey, and which He would not, merely by his own 


Humour, or Inclination, or Profit ; and wiltully refuſe to obey ſuch a particular 
juſt and lawful Command, becauſe He had no mind to it; or could get more 


preſent Advantage by diſobey ing it? And would not that Maſter think that the 
fame Diſpoſition of Mind in fuch a Servant would carry him to injure and affront 


im in all other Inſtances likewiſe, could He propoſe to himfelf the ſame Plea- 


ture, or Intereſt, by ſo doing! Nay, Would not he ſpeak of him, or treat him, 
as a Perſon to whom he was obliged for no Service performed out of a Senſe of 
his Authority, or any farther than his own preſent Intereſt directed him? The 


lame may be ſaid of any Lawful Supreme Powwers, and the Subjefts under Nr 
W; 
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ho, if they wiltully offend againſt any one of their juſt Laws, are in ſome 
Senſe guilty of all: as they rebel againſt the Authority which is the fame in 
this Law, as it is in all others; 23 as they would certainly ottend agautt 4% 
others, were they not ſenſible, they could not do it, with the tame Plcalure or 
Profit, the ſame Secrecy or Impunity. And who will reckon the material Az 
of Obedience, in any reſpect, a Virtue: when it is fo certain from other In- 
ſtances, that it had been Diſobedience, had the lame e Ciicumſtances at- 
tended it! 
If therefore, any Perſons do allow themſelves i in any one wilful Sin; they 
may be certain that their Guilt reaches beyond this one Sin, as it includes in it 
a Contempt of that Authority by which other Sins, as well as this, are forbid- 
den; and a Diſpoſition which would end in the Commiſſion of all other Sins, 
were the ſame Tryals offered them in all reſpects. , hoſoever therefore keepeth 
the whole Law beſides, and yet offends in one Point, is, in this Senſe, guilty of 
„/. For He that ſaid, Do not commit Adultery, faid alſo, Do not fleal, Now 
if thou commit no 9 — wet 1 if thou teat, thou art become 4 Nagel, of 
the Law. 

It ſeems there were in 1 thoſe Days certain unreaſonable Perſons, amonglt the 
Chriſtians, who were very ready to obey the Law of God in ſuch Inſtances as 
were agreeable to their Inclination or their Iutereſt. But tlien they deſired leave 
to hope that they might, for the ſake of this Obedience, be excuſed from ob- 
ſerving it in ſome other particular Inſtance: which to be ſure They would chuſe 
out for themſelves, according to their own Inclination, and Temper. Thus 
they would willingly retain a darling Sin ; and compound for this, by ſerving 
God; and obeying his Law, in other Inſtances, in which they did not find lo 
much Difficulty. And this; I am perſuaded, is the Caſe of many Chriſtians 
- now-a-days, who think, if they obſerve the Laws of Chriſt in moſt Inſtances, 
eſpecially if they be not guilty of open, and notorious Sins, they may indulge 

themſelves in one Vice, which they hope will be atoned for by their Obſervance 
of the other Evangelical Laws. This Vice they chuſe for themſelves: not being 
able to find any Allowance made by God to one, more than to another. But, 
in oppoſition to this unchriſtian Humour, and fatal Miſtake, this Affirmation of 
St. James in the Text; was deſigned: which I have explained t to you; and ſhall 
now proceed, as I propoſed, in the ſecond place, | 5 
II. To lay down the Doctrine plainly taught, or implied, in theſe Words of 
St. James: and to prove the Juſtice, and Reaſonableneſs of it. Now, 
1. The leaſt that can be implied in them is this, that it is not enough for any 
Man to obey all the other Laws of God, with a filent reſerve of ſo much as one 
Caſe, in which he allows himſelf wilfully to tranſgreſs; that the Authority of 
God equally extends to all his Laws; and that refuſal of Obedience in one ſingle 
Inſtance is a Rebellion againſt that Authority ; that it is an Univerſal Obedience | 
which God requires, to all his Commands equally, and without Partiality ; that 
Obedience in all Particulars except one ſhall not atone for the wilful Neglect 
of that one; but that whoſoever doth allow himſelf in one wilful Sin, under this 
Pretence, will find himſelf miſerably miſtaken, and will be judged and puniſhed 
at laſt, as a Contemner of the Authority of God. This is the leaſt, I ſay, that 
can be implied in this Declaration of St. James: and is no more than what 
our Lord himſelf declared, Math. vii. 21, where He openly warns all his Diſ- 
ciples, that nothing can entitle them to an Entrance into the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven, but the doing the Will of his Father which is in Heaven, But whoſoever 
wilfully tranſgrefſeth 1 in any one Point, certainly cannot be ſaid to do the Will 
af God, in that Inſtance, though He doth it in all others... Beſides, his Wilt 


18 


Man therctore, cannot, upon the Goſpel Terms, hope for an Admi ittance into 


without any Exception to auy one Law, or any one part of his Will more 
He may be fo weak as fondly to hope for an Exemption in his own Cafe, Py 


penſive Vices be not juſt and fitting; who more ready to join ii it than ümtelts 
Put it to the Voluptuary, whether it be not highly reafonable that the Wrath of 
God thould be reveled, and executed, againſt fo vile a Crime as Coy etouſneſs; 


condemn the Uncleanneſs of another; and the unclean condemn the dithoneſt; 
Tranſgreflion of God's Law muſt in reaſon be punithed by God ſo it be not 


own peculiar Temper, Inclination, or Intereſt, to plead. This indeed they will 


ſuppoſe this were their fixed Judgement in their own Caſe ; we know their 
Judgement 1 is biaſed when themſelves are concerned; and much more free when 
it is the Caſe of others about which they are to judge. 


Caſe of others living but in one known Sin, for which themſelves have no Fond- 


Courſe of one articular Sin is a moſt high Prorocation to God; a continued 
Affront to his Authority; and what juſtly deſerves to be puniſhed at laſt, when 
Ile ſhall come to judge all Men for their Offences againſt him. 


find the greateſt Fondneſs in themſelves, and that which will be moſt agreeable 
to them; and give themſelves all that Looſe in this, which can be conſiſtent 
with the Obſervation of the other Laws of the Goſpel? Nay, where would be 
the Harm, upon this Suppoſition, if each Man choſe to himſelf Two or Three 
Darlings out of the whole Catalogue of Sins, to love, and purſue? If God can 
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is his whole Will, taken all together: and this being a part of it; whivever tra 
orciieth this part of it, doth not do the il, or the <vhsle Will of God. The it 
Heaven, who allows himlelf in the habitual Commifſion of any one know 
Sin; or in any one wilful T'ranſgreſfion of the Will of God. Our Lord Try 
ſelf hath in thoſe Words put our Title to Heaven upon our fincere Regard +, 
the whole Will of God in all its parts: as his Abele, in the Text, lath vt; rly 
precluded all who pretend to obſerve tome parts of God's Law, whilſt they wil. 
fully continue in the Neglect of others, from any [Hopes of God's Favour, 

2, The Juſtice and Reaſonablenefs of God requiring this Unverſal Diets 55 


another, is ſo apparent, that every one can ſee it in the Caſe of others, th 0u21 


to the covetous Man, whether the Condemnation threatned againſt the note en. 


and you need not doubt of his Approbation of it. 80 will the diſhoneſt Man 
every one thinking (if they think at all of ſuch Matters) that any particular 
that of which they know themſelves to be guilty, and for which they have their 


inwardly except; out of Self-love and an Averſion to Miſery : but yet even this 
they do, only with ſome faint Hope; not with any fixed Judgement, that it will 
not be highly fitting even for this particular Sin to receive its juſt Reward, But 


Let, therefore, but the Judgement of Chriſtians be enquired into, about the 


neſs, or Inclination; and you will find them all allowing that this continued 


But, farther, if this Untver/al Obedience were not the Condition of Eternal Hap- 
pineſs; what would Men have to do, but to chuſe out the Vice for which they 


be ſuppoſed to paſs over the continued wilful Violation of his Laws in one In- 
ſtance, for the ſake of Obedience in others; why not in Two Inſtances, if the 
{ame Excule of Inclination, and Temptation, can be pleaded? Thus every Man 
may have his Idol, ſet up in the ſame Heart in which God places his Temple: 
and which do you think will have the greateſt Share of Adoration, and Service 
in this Competition? Why, it is plain that God Almighty can have only that 
Service which the Idol can ſpare; no more Love, or Obedience, than what is 
conſiſtent with the Proſecution of this particular Vice now ſuppoſed to be con- 


nived at by God. And can any one think it tolerable to entertain ſuch an 
| Opinion 
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to accept ot 10 much Service only as hat can ſpare, without being neglecte d 1t=- 
telt? Can any one think it pardonable it himſelf to think thus of the wile, and 
holy God, that He can give a Licence after ſuch a manner to an 5 One Vice: 
much more to think that lle can give tuch Allowance to all Vices: 

For I muſt obſerve farther, that this Suppolition would not only be an Allow- 
ance to any one particular Vice; but in general to all, and every one. For if 
Almighty God be ſuppoſed to overlook the Covetouſneſs of one Man, for the fake 
of any other Virtues; He muſt, by the tame Reaton, be ſuppoicd to coimive at t the 
Diſhoneſty of another; at the Uncleanneis of a third; at the Drunkenne S Ok a 
ſourth; and ſo conſequently, at the particular Vice to Which any particular Perfon 


we think to except from his Avger and Cade mnation; by the ſame Right, I ſay, 
another chuſes another Vice, agreeable to his Temper, Inclination, and Opportu- 
nities. And by this means not only our darling Vice is excepted ; but the dar- 
ling Vice of every one in particular: Which bring gs in an Races age ment to univer— 
{al Pebauchery, and to every Inſtance of Folly, md Wickednef: The Adulterers, 
Fornicators, Drunkards, Swearers, Extortioners, Covetous, M. A005 Revengeful, 
Backbiters, Envious, Murtherers; all who are expreſsly excluded the A: $49. 4 of 
Heaven in the New Teſtament, may at this rate entertain Hopes of get! ing into it 


God to leave room for Hopes of Indulgence, or Pardon, to all manner of Vices, fo 
they meet not in one Perſon ; fo reaſonable is it, to believe that an U al Obe— 
dlience, without Partiality, to all his Laws, is the only Ob. dic nce to which 1 hath 
annexed the Promiſe of our inheriting Eternal Life. : 

Again, if this be not the one only Rule for us to go by, in this Afra ur; we muſt 
ſuppoſe ourſelves left to our own Government and Caidatice, much more than is really 
conſiſtent with ſuppoſing God to be our Lord and our Legiſiator. For, according 
to this Suppoſition, it doth not depend upon Almighty God, what Laws ſhall be 
obligatory to us; but upon ourſelves, and our own Humour, or Inclinaton ; our 
Pleafure, or Profit. For we arc to pick and chuſe out of all the Laws, I! huh 
g1ven us, which it is our Pleaſure to neglect; and to except out of all the Sins 
which He hath in general condemned, that particular Sin Which we have a mind to 
indulge. And though God hath declared it, amongſt others, to be a dunming Sin; 


yet at thi: rate we have it in our Power to reverſe this Decree, and to alter the Na- 


Inſtance of our Frailty, and a Subject for his future Mercy to exercife if upon. 
He bath told us, that if we be not Doers of his Will, we mult expect his Wrath, 


and Eternal Diſpleaſure: and if this be not lo, then we arc our own Director 8, and 


ourſelves, and oppoſe it to his. He commands obcdience to % his Laws. We 
clam a Right to except ne. He forbids every Vice. We pretend a Privilege to 


He will overlook this. After this manner, I ſay, we take ouſclves from under his 
Gorernment ; and aſſume a Dominion over ourſelves in ſome Inftances, equal to 
What we pretend to allow to him in others. But nothing can be more abſurd than 


this: and conſequently, without univerſal, impartial Obedience, we can have no 


| Hoyer to = his Rewards, or eſcape his Puniſhments. = 
Vor. IIl. * But, 


Opinion of Almighty God, as makes his Will to truckle to a beloved Sin: and 


hath addicted him{cif. For by the ſame Right that we chute our own Vice, Which 


by this Artiſice: if they can but plead an Obſervance of God's EE Un other re" 
ſpects; and a ſtrong Inclination, and Tem ptation, to that par! ticular Vice, in Which 
they have indulged themfelves. As unreaſonable then, as it is to luppoſe Almi. zhty 


on 3 


ture of it: that ſo, what God hath declared pernicious, and fruitful of Miſery, ſhall - 
become, by our own favour to it, of an harmleſs and innocent Nature ; only an 


in great Part out of his Juriſdiction; 1 mean, if we can frame another Rule for 


retain ne: and promiſe him, we will be as careful as can be in other Inſtances, if 
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But, laſt of all, the Suppoſition of his accepting of an Obſervance of H parts. 
of his Will, from Men who continue in the known Neglect, and wilful Violation 
of others, is directly contrary to the Deſign of Chriſtianity ; and deftructive gf the 
main End of the Goſpel. For it was a Regard to univerfal Holineſs; to  ,,,., 
perfect Obedience to the Laws of Righteouſneſs, and a more perfect Freedom from 
all Sin, that engaged God to ſend his Son into the World; and that influenecd ou 
Lord to undertake his great Work. He appeared to put away and deftroy, bs 
one, or two, but all the Works of the Devil, Nis Grace was reveled to teach Ii, 
to deny Ungodlineſs, and worldly Luſts; without Exception, and without any Re. 
| ſerve to what might be the peculiar Favourite of any Man. And it is a contra. 
dicting this Deſign ; a fruſtrating this End; if he hath left any Hopes of the Mercy 
which he purchaſed, to Thoſe who allow themſelves in any one of the Works gf 
the Devil; or continue in any fort of Ungodlin-{s ; or in any one worl ay 
Luſt. | wen „„ „„ 
Beſides, the Caſe of the Generality, or Bulk, of Mankind being manifeſtly thi 
that it is one particular darling Sin that enſlaves the Man; that he is devoted : 
this, and for this often neglects other Sins, as well as his Duty: it was without 
doubt to engage Men to leave the Sin which doth fo eafily beſet them; to diſeng spe 
them from that Bondage which This kept them in, that the So of God appeared 4 
the Fleſh, and inſtituted his holy Religion. I know, there are Men who ſcem, 
without Diſtinction, to be under the Government and Influence of a whole Body 
of Sin : to be as covetous, for Inſtance, as is conſiſtent with their other Vices; and 
as vicious in other reſpe&s as is confiſtent with their Covetouſneſs, and worldly 
Deſigns. But the Cafe of Multitudes is, that it is one Vice which generally er- 
| ſlaves them ſo much, that they can willingly ſacrifice other Vices, as well as thr 
Virtue, to it. And now put the Caſe, that our Lord can be ſuppoſed to give any 
Ground for hope of Favour to ſuch Perſons, continuing in this State, upon Con- 
dition they do, in other Points, obſerve his Laws: and what Good could his com- 
ing into the World be ſuppoſed to do, if He brings along with Him any fuch lu- 

dulgence as gives Encouragement, and Strength to the darling Vice of every Man, 
who believes in him? Where would be any Endeavours after the Perſectin, 
talked of in the Goſpel, and becoming Humane Nature? Where would be the 
Truth of that Propoſition, that Chriſt came to call Sinners to Repentance, and 
Amendment? How vain muſt his profeſſed Deſign be, and how unworthy of an 
holy, and wiſe God; if He be ſuppoſed to appear fo partially in the Cauſe of Vir- 
tue! How might the Heathen Philoſophers themſelves have boaſted that their own 
Schemes were more worthy of the Deity ! and have drawn an unanſwerable At- 
| gument againſt the Divine Authority of an Inſtitution, in which Allowance was 
given, in effect, to any Sin or Wickedneſs Men would particularly give themlelvcs 
up to! But J have ſaid enough upon the preſent Heat. ; 
The remaining part of what I propoſed upon this Subject, I muſt reſerve to ano. 
ther opportunity. But from what hath been ſaid it is evident that, if we would not 
fix the higheft Abſurdities upon Almighty God, and our Saviour, and his GH, 
we mult be firmly perſuaded that it is an aniverſal Obedience to all his Commands 
equally, which God requires in order to our Happineſs: and that the continued Al. 
lowance of ourſelves in any one wilful Sin, is inconſiſtent with all Hopes o. [us 
Mercy, as far as it is reveled and promiſed in his Goſpel. : 
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of all. 


B N my laſt Diſcourſe I propuſed, ” 
: ] J. To ſnew you the true meaning of theſe Words. 

II. To lay down the Doctrine certainly taught, or implied, in them. 

III. To anſwer ſome Queſtions which may ariſe upon this Subject. 

IV. To draw ſuch Obſervations and Inferences, from the whole, as may be of 
uſe, in order to our ſuccesful Endeavours after Eternal Life. 

As to the fr; t of thele; I then ſhewed you that one who allows him{clf in the 
wilful Negle& of any known Duty, or in the wilful Commiſſion of any known 


Sin, may juſtly be ſaid to be guilty, with reſpe& to the other parts of God's Law, 


as well as this particular Inſtance, as he fins againſt that Divine Authority by 


which the whole was enacted ; and as the ſinning againſt that Authority in one 


Inſtance doth imply in it a Neglect and Contempt of it in all others alſo, in which 
it is of no greater force or account, than it is in this Particular: and likewiſe, as 


the Diſpoſition of Mind which permits or induceth the Sinner wilfully to tranſgreſs 
in one Inſtance, would inevitably produce the ſame Effect, in other Inſtances, ſup- 


poſing all the Circumſtances of Inclination, and Temptation, to be equal. 


As to the ſecond Head; I ſhewed you that the main Deſign of the Paſſage was 


to allure Men of the Folly of imagining that they could atone for the wilful Viola- 
tion, and continued Tranſgreſſion, of any one Law of God, by the Obſervation 
of others: and therefore, that the leaſt that could be intended by St. James in it was 


this, that it is an univerſal Obedience to all his Laws which God expects of 


Chriſtians ; that if they think to except any part of his Will from their Oblervation, 
and that He will excuſe this for the Sake of Obedience to other parts of it, they will 
find themſelves miſerably deluded ; and that nothing can recommend them to his 
Favour at laſt, but a ſincere, conſtant, and univerſal Obedience to all his Com- 


mands, without Partiality, and without Exception; and that upon the Condition of 


ſuch an Obedience, for the Time to come, any Chriſtian who hath been a Sinner, 
may hope for his Mercy, through Teſus Chriſt : but not without it; as far as we 


know of his Will declared in the Goſpel. This I ſhewed you to be plain from 


theſe Words of St. James, as well as others of our Lord hiimſelf: and likewile from 
the many Abſurdities following from the contrary Suppoſition. I come now, 


Jet, 1 . 
Now there are Two which preſently offer themſelves to our Thoughts, The 
firſt is this, Whether it doth not follow from what hath been ſaid that Almighty 
God requires of us a perfect, ſinleſs, Obedience. To which I anfwer, _ 

1. It is certain that God requires an Obedience to all, and every of his Com- 
maads ; at all Times, and in all Places equally : and hkewile that there is no one 


in, or Tranſgreſſion of his Law, in any one Inſtance, but what Ile diſap Proves of, 
| 3 | and 


For a bhſoever all keep the bol Law, and yet offend in one Point, he is 5 guily 


III. To conſider ſome Queſtions, and Doubts, which may ariic upon this Sub- 


* 


Il! - 
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Hands, free from all wilful Sin. And wilful Sin being that which we coulo 


by Almighty God, in the Goſpel, through Jeſus Chri/?. 
of his Law is not unpardonable : for the Deſign of it, was to oficr P ardon upon 
of theſe Commands: ſo likewiſe may Almighty God require Obe diene to every 
them theſe Tranſgreſiiohs, upon ſome certain Terms and Conditions. It is, t ther 


quire a finleſs Obedience : and it is as certain that there is room left by his open 
Declarations, for Favour and Mercy to ſuch as have wilfully committed Sin. It 


as be made happy at laſt without it, is Amendment and Reformation! in thoſz 
Inſtances in which they have wilfully failed; and a conſtant Progreſs in Virtue 


| State uncapable of Improvement: becauſe this ſeems not attainable in ſuch a 
State by ſuch a Creature; or, at leaſt, never was actually attained by any. Au! 
| who, according to this Rule, ſuppoſing this to be required, could come to any 
well- grounded Hopes of Happineſs? For who in his Senſes can think himſelf at 


more and more of thoſe good Qualities, in which we can think ourſelves de- 
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and abſolutely forbids. And therefore, if our Pradice were directed, without Va. 


riation, by his Rules; it would be a perfect and ſinleſs Obedience. In this Senſe 
therefore, it may juſtly be ſaid that He requires a perfect, ſinleſs Obedience 


at Cur 


Fi Nat * 
avoided, if we would; it is certain, He may juſtly forbid, and condemn it in 


Inſtance. Nay, this we might be certain of, without any expreſs Revelation, tnt 
the ſupreme infallible Underftandliig, the moſt wile and holy God, could ny bit 
will that every Law of Reaſon ſhould be ſtrictly and conſtan ny obſerved by rea. 
ſonable Creatures: and could not but condemn all wilful Tranſsreffiong of . 
the moſt unreaſonable and abſurd Practices. But now, fince chi. is ſuch an O. 
dience as was never yet actually performed by any Mortal; every Mm in , 
World having found himſelf ſurrounded with Infirmities, and milled by  Temnt: 5 
tions and Trials, in ſome Inſtance or other, ſo as that He cannot but conteßs hit niet N 
guilty of ſome wilful Deviation, in ſome Point or other, from the Rule of riot 
Reaſon, and the Will of God; it remains to enquire what Condeſcenſion is hay = 


e ety 


2. Therefore, it is certain, from the Goſpel, that every wilſul Tranf, vreflion © 


ſome Conditions to wilful Sinners. This is very conſiſtent with the former Pig. 
poſition : For, as a Father may command ſuch and ſuch Particulars; and yet ade 
mit his Son to Reconciliation, upon ſome Terms, after he hath tranſpreſleg any 


one of his Commands, at all Times, and in all Places; and yet, after an, Bie 
been ſo unhappy as wilfully to tranſgreſs any of his Commands, He may forgjy: 


fore, certain that Almighty God forbids every Sin always, and enjoins the Pra de- 
tice of every Virtue at all Opportunities ; and in this Senſe may be ſaid to te- 


4 ps therefore, 
That the Perfection, which is ſo required 4 Chriſtians, as that they ſhall 


and well- doing. This State of the Caſe at once guards againſt that comfortlcf; 
Doctrine, on the one hand, that God will inſiſt at laſt upon that ſpotleſs and 
abſolute Perfection which never was yet known in a Mortal: and against that 
fatal Miſtake, on the other hand, that He will accept Sinners to Mercy, for tie 
Sake of Chriſt, though they have no Signs in their Liv es and Behaviour, of their 
hearty Repentance, and Deteſtation of Sin | 

The Perfection required of Man, in a State of Trial and Preben cannot be 


any time ſo good, ſo perfectly free from every thing evil, as He might poſſiby 
be? But it muſt conſiſt in a daily Progreſs, and ſincere Endeavour, after Pertec- 
tion; in an increaſing Conqueſt over what is evil in us; and in a daily acquiring 


fective. This orogreiiee* Motion in the Paths of Virtue, and this increaſing 
Conqueſt over Sin, will ſufficiently demonſtrate the ſincere Repentance ot 


a Sinner; and will be a good Foundation in his Breaſt, for Hope and — 5 
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In this Senſc therefore, God requires univerſal Obedience to all his Commands 
equally 3 and in:iſts upon it as a Condition without which we ſhall not be happy 
at laſt, that in what Inſtances ſoever we have in Time paſt offended, in zheſe 
He expects us for the future to amend ; that in what Points ſoever of the Law of 
Righteouſneſs we are defcchve, He abſolutely requires an Improvement in them; 
a Progreſs, or growing, in all that is good; a Departure, or flying, from every 
thing that we know to be evil. He will beſtow no Happineſs upon thoſe who 
go on to allow themſelves in any one known Tranſgreſſion of his Law : till Death 
overtakes them; nor doth He in the Goſpel give us Ground to entertain any 
Hopes, that they ſhall ever experience his Favour, or be put upon the Level 
with ſuch as by patient Continuance in well-doing ſeek after Glory and Im- 
mortality. e PRITE Bob | | | es 
This, therefore, 1s a ſufficient Anſwer to the firfl Queſiron, concerning the Obe- 
dience required to all God's Commands; that it cannot be fo underitood, as if 
He would not make any happy who had not arrived in this World at a State of 
abſolute Perfection and Freedom from every degree of Sin, or moral Evil: but 
muſt be underſtood thus, that He doth abſolutely require of all who know them- 
{elves to have been in any reſpect wilful Sinners, that they do ſincerely {et about 
the Work of Amendment; and demonſtrate their Sincerity by getting Ground 
of their Vices: by proceeding to greater degrees of Virtue; an! by going ſtill 
more and more towards the Perfection of rational Creatures; at leaſt, til! they 
are out of the Power and Dominion of any known Sin; and till they ar in ſuch 
' meaſure poſſeſſed of the contrary Virtue, as to be juſtly denominated virtuous 
in that Inſtance in which they know they have been vicious. This is a State of 
Perfection to which the meaneſt Chriſtian may arrive; if He knows but what 
Virtue and Vice mean. This 1s that Condition of our Acceptance, that Law of 
the Goſpel, which will admit of no Abatements at the great Day. And it is 
| an invaluable Mercy, that God will accept of this Progreſs, and Improvement 
nin Virtues inſtead of a State of Blameleſs Perfectio . 
The ſecond Queſtion which offers itſelf, now we have been ſpeaking of the 
Terms of Favour propoſed in the Goſpel, and the Conditions of our Acceptance 
at laſt, is this, How we ſhall be able to form a good Judgement concerning our 
own Condition; or to know when we are in ſuch Circumſtances, as to be able 
to have a well-grounded Hope unto Eternal Life. Z „ 
What I have ſaid concerning the /aff Queſtion will help us in the reſolving this to 
our own Satisfaction: but I ſhall not refer to that; but be a little more particular. 
lam ſenſible, indeed, that many deſire to know exactly what is barely enough 
for their Happineſs, for fear they ſhould do too much for themſelves; not out 
of any Love to Virtue; but indeed out of Love to Vice, which they would 
gladly retain ſomething of, if they could with any Safety. This, I believe, is 
Impoſſible to be defined exactly, fo as to ſuit all Caſes: God having never de- 
_ Chared what is the loweſt Pitch of Holineſs that He will accept of at laſt, And 
I cannot but think it wiſely concealed from Men; that ſo Sincerity may be en- 
couraged, and a Love to Virtue, which ſeems impoſſible to conſiſt with the 
Notions of ſuch Inquirers ; that ſo the more may depend upon Men's own In- 
tegrity; and leſt the general Progreſs in the Paths of Virtue, ſhould be more 
ſtinted than it is already: it being too probable that moſt Men would be content 
do place themſelves juſt out of Danger, rather than to make any large Progreſs 
in the Ways of Righteouſneſs. For there is a great deal of difference between 
the Love of future Happineſs, and the Fear of future Miſery; and much more 
in the latter that moves the Actions of moſt Men, than in the former; and 
— Vor. III. | | A eund 
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Geode enough for Suſpicton, that if Men could but ſecure themlielye, from, 
Puniſhment in the Life to come, they would ſtop juſt at that Pitch which ther 
knew would do that, and not greedily aſpire after ſuch Degrees of Virtus 
would carry them to great Heighths of Happineſs. But though it be! impotiitte 
to ſatisfy all the Inquiries of ſuch Perſous, as theſe ; who indeed cannot be jy a. 
ſafe way, whilſt they are of a Temper ſo little a-kin to Sincerity, and a ſetion; 
Love of Religion: yet it may be poſlible to offer ſuch Conſiderations as may hel) 
other more truly ſincere Chriſtians to judge whether they have Ground to hope 
that they themſelves are fo diſpoſed, and fo free from Sin, as to be within the 
Covenant of Grace and Mercy, the Conditions of which I have, iu tome tor. 
mer Diſcourſes, been repreſenting and explaining to you. 
He, therefore, who makes no other uſe of the gracious Propoſals of the 
Goſpel, but to encourage himſelf to recover from any Sin, of which He know 
he hath wiltully been guilty; and is fo affected by any Inſtance of lis pale 
Weakneſs, as to keep a greater and ſtricter Watch over himlelt for the Time 
to come; He, who at any time finds, upon a review of himlelf, that, thou?) 
He be not abſolutely perfect, yet He gets Ground of his Imperfections, and 
proceeds, by a daily Courſe, facther and farther, in the Paths of Virtue; He, 
who carefully avoids the Opportunities and Temptations, by which He "a 
Ile hath formerly fallen, may reaſonably conclude that Ile is truly ſenſible ot 
the Importance of Holineſs, and of the Neceſſity of forſaking his Vices, and 
ſincerely diſpoſed to practiſe the one, and relinquiſh the other. He, who, When 
He unavoidably, and without any Fault of his own, meets with the {ame 
Trials, and Temptations, which have formerly vanquithed him, finds his Be. 
lief of a future State and Senſe of his Duty ſtrong enough to vanquiſh them, 
and reſiſt all their Arts and TR hath . 1 to Hope that Ile is in a 
Way acceptable to Gd. 
In ſome Caſes, the Rule for this Judgement i is ſo 8 that IE cannot be 
miſtaken. He who hath robbed or cheated his Neighbour after any manner; 
whether by the Smiles of a Friend, or the Force of an Enemy ; cannot but 
know whether He hath, or hath not, made Reſtitution, to the uttermoſt of his 
Power, of whatſoever He hath thus obtained by Fraud or Force. This is what 
removes the Guilt of that Injuſtice: and without this it is impoſſible He ca 
think that He comes up to the Terms of Acceptance, or is in a fafe Way to Hap- 
pineſs. So likewiſe, in all other forts of perſonal Injuries, - whether reſpeAing 
the Reputation, or Quiet, of our Neighbour ; He who doth to his mo make 
- Amends for the Damage received, comes up to the Terms of Acceptance, as tar 
as this Crime is concerned. So that in this Caſe it is too eaſy to judge, for Men 
to pretend an Evaſion. In fine, He is certainly in a ſafe Way, who, in this 
State, which, as I ſaid, is not a State of abſolute but of increaſing Perfection 
in Virtue, is ever ſtudying what He hath to fubdue 1 in himſelf, and is always 
ſubduing it by the Power of Religion. 
On the contrary; He, who takes Encouragement before fpgiog from the 
_ Doctrine of Acceptance and Reconciliation, delivered in the Goſpel, to venture 
ſtill farther in the Paths of Sin, with a fooliſh Hope of coming up to the Terms 
of that Acceptance ſome time or other, is as yet in a very unſafe Condition; 
without any the leaſt Ground of Hope from thoſe Terms of Favour which He 
thus abuſes to his own vile Purpoſes. He, who finds himſelf led by his ſinning 
at any time, rather to love the Sin than to deteſt and guard againſt it; rather, 
to run to the Temptation, than to fly from it, hath too much Reaſon to ſuſpect 


his own Caſe, Hes who finds his Senſe of the Importance of Morality and 
Vo.irtue 
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Virtue diminiſhing, and the Power of the World, or the Fleſh, increaſing over 


him, 10 far that he 15 {t11] every Day carried by their Allurements, or Affright- 
ments, into the Practice of Sin, may be {ure that he is rather laying up for him- 
elf the Matter of a ter rible Repentance to come, than truly repenting at this 
time of any thing pat. He, who keeps Poſſeſſion of what he hath unjuſtly ob- 
tained; or fuer to do right, or make Reſtitution, to his Neighbour whom he 
hath ured; how deep ſoever his Sorrow, how many ſocver his Tears may be, 
i fir from the Way of God, or any well-grounded Hopes of Salvation, upon 
the Goſpel-terms. In a word, He, who finds within himſelf that his Virtue 
6.05 lets, and his Paſſions increate in Strength; that he is ſo far from getting 
Ground of them, that they get Ground of den every Day, is in the worſt Con- 
dition we can well imagine. And He, who finds that he is a Captive to any 


one wilful Sin; that he has not yet made any ſuccefsful Warfare againſt it; 


that he hath not yet got out of its Power; that his Faith in God, By Senſe of 
= ne his Belief of a future State, are not ſufficient to diſengage him from 
; but that it keeps its Ground, and is too hard for the Reſiſtance of his Virtue, 


= be ſure that He is not yet in ſuch a Condition, as that He may at all depend 


upon the Favour of God, promiſed in the Goſpel to returning Sinners; having 
not yet made himſelf any more obedient to his whole Will than He hath been in 
Time paſt. 
Theſe Particulars I have laid down briefly : but hope the Conſciences of all, 
who are any ways concerned, will apply what has been ſaid to their own par- 
ticular Caſes ; without any ſuch foohth Partiality as may endanger their own 
Eternal Salvation. But if they will not act ſincerely with themſelves, when them- 
{elves only are concerned, and when Almighty God hath ſhewn ſuch a tender 
Regard to their Intereſt ; but, on the contrary, will endeavour, and labour 


hard, to put a Cheat upon their own Souls: how wonderfully ſtrange is this! 
and: how little Thanks wilt they owe themſelves, when they come to feel the 


Effect of ſo wilful a Deluſion! After having ſpoken to theſe Two 1 1 
come now, in tlie laſt place, as I propoſed, 

IV. To draw ſuch Obſervations and Inferences from the whole, as may be of 
uſe to us in our ſucceſsful Endeavours after Eternal Lite. Theſe are ſuch as 
our Thoughts, I hope, have been naturally led into already by my paſt Diſ- 
courſes 3 and will often run into, when we come to retire, and to conſider of our 
true and eternal Intereſt. The Time will now permit me to mention but Two 
or Three. As, 


1. From the very Words of St. James in the Text, and the loweſt Senſe in 


which they can be underſtood, as well as from the Abſurdity which I have 


ſhewn in the contrary Suppoſition, it 1s evident that, upon the Goſpel-terms, 
there is no ſuch thing as atoning for the Neglect of one Virtue by the Perfor- 
mance of others; nay, nor by the Perforitatce of every other Virtue. 


2. From what hath been faid let every one obſerve, that it is not Inclination, 
or Cuſtom, that can excuſe or bear them out in the continued Commiſſion of 


vin, or in the repeated Negle& of any known Duty. For God excepts no Sin 


fiom his Condemnation ; no Duty out of his Commands. He requires all equally, 
as we have ſeen: and to pretend to exempt ourſelves, is to put ourſelves out of 


lis Juriſdiction, and Government; and to ſet our Humour and Inclination above 
his Law, and Authority. Yet how many Men do we meet with, who are apt 
to think their own Sin, to which they are moſt inclined, and moſt eaſily ſe- 
duced, to be out of the Number of the condemned e or elſe to hope 
that God will 1 8 from his ſetled Rules, on purpoſe to releaſe their Puniſh- 


ment. 
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ment. They will pray, and hear; and perhaps receive the Sacrament; aud 4 
ſeveral good Actions, to the end that their Inclination may be allowed of 1,. 
God Almighty : and as long as they do what they have no great Temptation t. 
allure them from doing; or omit that Sin to which they are under no ſteo 


ng 


Bias : they fooliſhly imagine that their Inclination and Bias to another Sin win 


be Excufe enough for their Darling and Bofom Vice. But, if St, Tames C | 
true, they who are, in one Inſtance, Tranſgreſſors, are Sinners againſt all tie 
Law, and the whole Authority by which it was enacted, 

3. Let the very beſt of us be led, by what hath been ſaid, to look narrow), 


into ourſelves, and to ſee whether there be not ſome latent Root of Vice in ud. 
ſome ſecret and lefs obſerved Inſtance; in which we tranſgreſs the Will of G,, 


The Chriſtian World is come to that paſs, that He who is not guilty of open 
Acts of notorious Sin, Drunkenneſs, Adultery, Blaſphemy, Revenge, or the 
like, paſſeth for a good Chriſtian: and many think it well with them, becaufe 
they cannot accuſe themſelves of ſuch Sins. And fo far indeed it is well: But 
alas! Though they be not thus openly lewd, and profligate: yet perhaps, there 
remains ſomething in them that requires; and is worthy of, a Cure. They are 
not Swearers, or Drunkards; or Unclean, or Profane: but perhaps, a filent Dit 
content eats through their Hearts; a ſecret Grudging and Repining diſcompoſcth 
their Nights and Days; Envy gnaws upon them; or ſome Paſſion or other tor. 
ments, and holds them Captive. Some Imperfection or other we may find, if 
wie turn our Eyes more to what we have of Evil in us, than to what we hare 
not. And here lies the Buſineſs of every Chriſtian, to conquer his own proper 
Enemy. If we have no very great ones ; if we be out of the Reach and Power 
of the moſt formidable: the more Shame and Ignominy, to be led captive and 
ſpoiled by thoſe of leſs Strength, and leſs Account. Let us not think it beneath 


us to exert ourſelves againſt the leaſt of God's Enemies, and our own. Since 


it is a Progreſs towards Perfection that is required of us; let us think and act, 
as if we thought it our Duty to make this Progreſs 
Tf through the Happineſs of a good Diſpoſition, and careful Education, we 

have eſcaped thoſe Pollutions under which ſo many in the World groan; let us 
thank God: and let us remember that it is from hence that we are to begin our 
Race: that we have not thoſe Impediments which others have created to them- 
ſelves by a long Courſe of wilful Sin; and that we have Incitements, and En- 
couragements from hence, as well as Obligation, to attempt the greater Heighths 
of Religion and Virtue. By Religion here I do not mean Devotion, and Prayer; 


which yet are of admirable Uſe, and of great Neceſſity: but the greater De- 


grees of all that is good; the more ſure Conqueſt over all our Paſſions ; the 
more quiet Poſſeſſion of our Souls in Patience; the more profound Submiffion to 
God's Will, and to all the Diſpenſations of his Providence; the more compoſed 
Reſignation of ourſelves to his good. Pleaſure, the bringing down every Imagina- 
tion which raiſeth- itſelf againſt him; the ſubduing every undue Tendency in 


us towards worldly Ambition, Honour, or Riches; the quieting every turbu- | 


lent Motion in our Breaſts ; the taking off more and more the Edge of the 
Mind from all ſenſual Enjoyments; the Dilcovery,. and gradual Amendment, ot 
the keaſt Diſlocations, the leaſt irregular Movements, the moſt ſecret Diſorders 
of our Wills and Affections. This is the Taſk of a Chriſtian, who is paſt the 
Danger of being immerſed in open Vice and Profaneneſs: to go on from Strength 


to Strength; from oue Degree to another; from one Branch of Perſoction o 
another; till He is called for by God into a State of greater Perfection. And 


3 whoever 
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be 0 — 1 e al "5 0 is | 1. \ , * 4 POO ; 4 # 
whoever will ſeriouſly loox inte tnemtel es, will und Inſtances enougi of Im- 
ertection; in the amending of Which they will thew. a fincere Intention to 


aſe God, and g1vc themiely cs a greater Hope of his Mercy than they could 
C 


pl 
otherwite have. ; 
Zut laſt of all, let none of us increate our on Mile ry by ſuch a Baſeneſs of 

Temper, as ungratefully to abuſe the Mercy of God, offere Jus upon the Terms 
of the Goſpel, to the Purpoſes of Sin and Wiekedneſs. This is a Sin of a deep 
Hue; and what will indeed be the greateſt Aggrav ation of our cont inuing in our 
Vices. God otters us, for the lake 8 of his Son, to receive us to Favour, return- 
ing to him; and fincercly piace ing his whole Will tor the future, without 
any Partiality, or Neglect of any part of it. It is a ſervile and ignominious 
Diſpolition, tor W hich no Name is bad cnough, to take occation from the Oſter 
of Mercy to which univerſal Amendment and Holincis 1s at any time entitled, 
to defer our Amendment and Holmefs, Ihe only generous Way; the only ſecure 
Way for our Own Intereſt, (which we pretend to be fo dear to us ) is imme- 
diately and without Delay to endeavour to come up to his Terms, that we may 
obtain his Promiſes; to work out our Salvation 2wh7/e the Day gn : becauſe the 
Nicht cometh (we know not how ſoon) <vhen no Mam can work. Thus ſhall we 
find the Way to Eternal Life, before it be Jud from our Ey cs: which God gi rant 
we may! Se. 


dende ede get debe 
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fr {ove fn wilfully, afier that we have received the Kabel we of the Truth „ J 


remaineth no more Sacrifice for Sin: but à certain 25 ell lo ing ior of Fud ment, 
and fiery Indignation, which ſhall devour the Art | 


1/2 4*.9 


Us. 6 


75 aries, 


Have, in ſeveral Diſcourſes, 3 n you, loc plainat and anconteſlable Paſſages 

of the New Teſtament, what thoſe Terms and Conditions are, upon which 41 
mighty God will finally pardon, accept, and juſtify, thoſe proſcſied Chriſtians, who 
have been, in any Senſe, or any Degree, // Sinners: and in my laſt Dil ſcourſe 
ſummed them up in that one Condition of ſincere, univerſal, and 71 upartial Obed:- 
ence to all the Laws of God, without Exception; or a real and ſenſible Amend- 
ment of their Lives and Tempers, in all thoſe Initances, in which t. hey know 
themſelves to have tranſgreſſed any of his Commandments. In order itill more to 
confirm the Truth of what hath been ſaid upon this Subject, I deſian to conſider 
particularly thoſe ſeveral Schemes, and various Hopes, which the Imagination: of 
Men have framed to themſelves, more agreeable to their own II umours, and Incli- 
nations; in Oppoſition to theſe ſetled C onditions of God's Favour. | 

But, before I {et about this, it will be very proper to take notice of another ſoit 
of Miſtake in this important Affair, equally contradictory to what I have already 
lad down; equally fatal to ill- diſpoſed Minds; and v cry troubleſome and afflictive 
to many well-meaning, and honeſt Chriſtians: and that is, the Opinion that their 
Cale, as well as the Caſe of all profeſſed Chriſtians who have been at any time 


wilful Sinners, is fo ſad and deſperate, that it is in vain for them to hope for Pardon 
Ste SHE CELESTE =, 


and 
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ment. They will pray, and hear; and perhaps receive tlie Sacrament; aud 0 
ſeveral good Actions, to the end that their Inclination may be allowed of by 
God Almighty: and as long as they do what they have no great Temptation 10 
allure them from doing; or omit that Sin to which they are under no Aren 
Bias: they fooliſhly imagine that their Inclination and Bias to another Sin will 
de Excufe enough for their Darling and Boſom Vice. But, if St, James ty: 
true, they who are, in one Inſtance, Tranſgreſſors, are Sinners againſt all th. 
Law, and the whole Authority by which it was enacted, _ N 
3. Let the very beſt of us be led, by what hath been ſaid, to look narrowly 
into ourſelves, and to ſee whether there be not ſome latent Root of Vice in mp 
ſome ſecret and leſs obſerved Inſtance, in which we tranſgreſs the Will of God. 
The Chriſtian World is come to that paſs, that He who is not guilty of open 
Acts of notorious Sin, Drunkenheſs, Adultery, Blaſphemy, Revenge, or the 
like, paſſeth for a good Chriſtian : and many think it well with them, betauſe 
they cannot actuſe themſelves of ſuch Sins. And fo far indeed it is well; But 
alas! Though they be not thus openly lewd, and profligate : yet perhaps, there 
remains ſomething in them that requires; and is worthy of, a Cure, They are 
not Swearers, or Drunkards; or Unclean, or Profane: but perhaps, a filent Di. 
content eats through their Hearts; a ſecret Grudging and Repining diſcompolcth 
their Nights and Days; Envy gnaws upon them; or fome Paſſion or other tor. 
ments, and holds them Captive. Some Imperfection or other we may find, if 
we turn our Eyes more to what we have of Evil in us, than to what we ha 
not. And here lies the Buſineſs of every Chriſtian, to conquer his own proper 
Enemy. If we have no very great ones; if we be out of the Reach and Power 
of the moſt formidable: the more Shame and Ignominy, to be led captive and 
| ſpoiled by thoſe of leſs Strength, and leſs Account. Let us not think it beneath 
us to exert ourſelves againſt the leaſt of God's Enemies, and our own. Since 
it is a Progreſs towards Perfection that is required of us; let us think and act, 
as if we thought it our Duty to make this Progreſs. „ 
If through the Happineſs of a good Diſpoſition, and careful Education, we 
have eſcaped thoſe Pol lutions under which ſo many in the World groan; let us 
thank God: and let us remember that it is from hence that we are to begin our 
| Race: that we have not thoſe Impediments which others have created to them- 
ſelves by a long Courſe of wilful Sin; and that we have Incitements, and En- 
couragements from hence, as well as Obligation, to attempt the greater Heigliths 
of Religion and Virtue. By Religion here I do not mean Devotion, and Prayer; 
which yet are of admirable Uſe, and of great Neceſſity: but the greater De- 
grees of all that is good; the more ſure Conqueſt over all our Paſſions; the 
more quiet Poſſeſſion of our Souls in Patience; the more profound Submiſſion to 
God's Will, and to all the Diſpenſations of his Providence; the more compoſed 
Reſignation of ourſelves to his good Pleaſure, the bringing down every Imagina- 
tion which raiſeth itſelf againſt him; the ſubduing every undue Tendency in 
us towards worldly Ambition, Honour, or Riches; the quieting every turbu- 
lent Motion in our Breaſts 5 the taking off more and more the Edge of the 
Mind from all ſenſual Enjoyments ; the Dilcovery,. and gradual Amendment, of 
the leaſt Diſlocations, the leaſt irregular Movements, the moſt ſecret Diſorders 
of our Wills and Affections. This is the Taſk. of a Chriſtian, who is paſt the 
Danger of being immerſed in open Vice and Profaneneſs: to go on from Strength | 
to Strength; from one Degree to another; from one Branch of Perfection to 


another; till He is called for by God into a State of greater Perfection. And 
ü — whoever 


the 
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whoever will ſeriouſly loox into checmtelresz will lind Inttanccs enough of Im- 
ertection; in the amending of Which they will thew a lifnicere Intention to 
oleale God, and give themiclves a greater Hope oft his Mercy than they could 
otherwite have. 5 ; es 
But laſt of all, let none of us increaſe our own MIifery by ſuch a Baſeneſs of 
Temper, as ungrute fully to abuſe the I ercy of Go: i Oltered us upon the T orms 
of the Geſpe!, to the Purpoſes of Sin and Wickednels. This is a Sin of a deep 
Hoes and what will indeed be the greateſt Aggravation of our continuing in our 
Vices. God offers us, for the fake of his Son, to receive us to Favour, 
ing to him; and fincercly praQtiting his whole 
any Partiality, Or Negle ct of any part of it. 


return- 
Vill tor the Ftvre, without 
It is a fervile and ignominious 
Ditpoſition, for W hich no Name is bad cnough, to take occaſion from the Offer 


of Mercy to which univerial Amendment ad Holineis is at any time entitled, 


to defer Our Amendment and IIolineſs. Ihe only generous Way; the only ſecure 
W ay for our on Intereſt, ke we pretend to be ſo dear to us ;) is 1mme- 
diately and without Delay to endeavour to come up to his Terms, that we may 
obtain his Promiſes; to work out our Salvation &h//e the Do 'y "PE th: becanſe the 
Night cometh (we know not how ſoon) ohen no Man can Work. Thus ſhall we 


find the Way to Eterna! Life, betore it be hid from our Ey yes: : which God grant 
ne may! Sc. 
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Concerning the TERMsS of ACCEPTANCE, &c. 
3 E R M O N VII. 


Henne ws 5 1 26, 2 


For fue fi wilfully afier that we have received the Ky: elect, re of the Truth, there 
remaineth no more Sacrifice for Sins but a cerla'n eg 2 ng for of Fudoment 
and fiery Indignation, which ſhall devour the Adver/aries.. | 


Have, in ſeveral one ſhew n you, from plainand ncontefiable Pallages 
of the New Teſament, what thoſe Terms and Conditions are, upon which 2 4 
mighty God will finally pardon, accept, and juſtify, thoſe profcſſed Chriſtians, who 
have been, in any Senſe, or any Degree, w/, Sinners: and in my laſt Diſcourſe 
ſummed them up in that one Condition of ſincere, univerſal, and impartial Oved- 
ence to all the Laws of God, without Exception; or a real and ſenſible Amend— 


ment of their Lives and Tempers, in all thoſe Initances, in which they know 


_ themſelves to have tranſgreſſed any of his Commandments. In order till more to 
confirm the Truth of what hath been ſaid upon this Subject, ] de ſion to conſider 
particularly thoſe ſcveral Schemes, and various Hopes, Which the Imagination; of 
Men have framed to themſelves, more agreeable to their own Humours, and Incli- 
nations; in Oppoſition to theſe ſctled Conditions of God's Favour. 

But, before I {et about this, it will be very proper to take notice of another ſo: t 
of Miſtake in this important Affair, equally contr adictory to what I have already 
lad down ; equally: fatal to ill-diſpoſed Minds; and very troubleſome and afflictive 
to many well-meaning and Bonet Chriſtians: and that is, the Opinion that their 
Caſe, as well as the Caſe of all profeſſed Chriſtians who have been at any time 


Lil ful 2 225 is ſo ſad and deſperate, that it is in vain for them to hope for Pardon 
r | — — 


and 
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and Reconciliation, upon any Terms ; even though they ſhould heartily endeavor 
to come up to the Conditions I have heretofore laid down. Theſe are of a differ, 
ſort, and of a differing Temper, from the moſt of their Neighbours, And the 
Opinion is pretended to be founded upon ſome Texts of the New Teſtament, YN 
ſeem to ſpeak of the Irremiſfibleneſs of ſome Sins, which perhaps they fancy them. 
ſelves to have been guilty of; and particularly upon this Paſſage, now read 10 
you: which, taken by itſelf, and ſeparated from the Context and manifeſt Scope of 
the Writer of this Epiſtle, ſeems to conclude, in general, againſt all Hope of Pardon 
to ſuch as have ſinned wilfully after the receiving and profeſſing the Chriſtian Re. 
ligion. | | 
3 Oppoſition to ſuch Imaginations, (which render all that I have before advan. 
ced of none effect) I ſhall not confine my View to this one Text of the New 7; 4. 
ment: but I ſhall have regard to ſeveral others, which have been in the ſame manner 
miſtaken and miſapplied ; as well as to ſome Conſiderations taken from the Natur 
of God, and the End of the Goſpel ; deſigning „ 
I. To ſhew the great Abſurdity of fixing upon Almighty God, or the Chriſtian 
Religion, any ſuch Opinion as that all Hope of Pardon 1s cut off in the Gype}, from 
Any Chriſtians who have been 1/ful Sinners, And * 
II. To conſider particularly the Intent of thoſe miſtaken Texts; and the Impoſſ. 
bility of fairly fixing upon them any ſuch Opinion as this. = 
And theſe Points I think it very uſeful to explain. For though the Generality 
of profeſſed Chriſtians are more apt to preſume upon the Goodneſs and Mercy of 
God; and to interpret all Texts of Scripture concerning that, fo much in their oxn 
Favour as to receive ſome Support from them, even whilſt they wilfully continue in 
| their Sins: yet, ſince there are, on one hand, ſome others, who may, from a pre- 
tended Deſpair of God's Mercy, go on to increaſe the Number of their Tranſgreſ- 
ſions; and, on the other hand, ſome weak, though honeſt, Chriftians, who have 
been brought to the melancholy Condition of thinking themſelves, without any 
Ground, to be ſuch ſort of Sinners as have forfeited all Title to God's future 
Mercy; it is very neceſſary to conſider this Point, that ſo the Uneaſineſs of the lat- 
ter, which is only their preſent Unhappineſs ; and the Deſpair of the former, which 
is their Crime (as it is founded upon their Deſire to continue in their Sins ;) may be 
removed; and ſome Stop put to ſuch deſtructive Imaginations. Nor can it be amis 
for us to deſcend, as near as we can, to the Wants and Occaſions of all forts of 
Perſons; to conſider the Scruples of ſome, as well as the Preſumption of others; 
and to accommodate our Teaching ſometimes to the more rare and ſecret Caſes, a 
well as at other times to the more known and common. Nay, it is indeed necel- 
fary, in order to place beyond all reaſonable Doubt what I have heretofore lad 
down, to handle this Subject: that ſo it may appear, not only that the Terms of 
God's Favour which J have pointed out, are the only Terms upon which He hath 
promiſed Acceptance; but that there is no reaſon to think but that all profeſſed 
Chriſtians may be ſure of Acceptance, upon coming up to thoſe Terms, whatſoever 
their former Condition hath been. To return, . „%% 
I. I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew the great Abſurdity of fixing upon Al- 
mighty God, and the Chriſtian Religion, any ſuch Opinion, as that betore men- 
tioned. OT ORG „ 
1. It is extremely abſurd to ſuppoſe that Almighty God, in condeſcending to 
make Terms with his Creatures, in the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, ſhould not propoſe 
ſome Method of Reconciliation to all thoſe who fin after they have received that 
Religion, as well as to thoſe who had been Sinners before their believing : becaule 


no Man, though never ſo hearty and ſincere in his Profeſſion of that Religion, 13 
3 — ee eee ie 
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hereby made ſo infallible, that nothing ſhall ever impoſe upon his Judgement; or ſo 
; 5. carded and reſolute as that nothing ſhall be able to ſurprize, or entice, his 
Wil 18180 a Conſent to Sin, in any poffible Inſtance. It may be true that a Chriſ- 
tan hath ſuch a Power, and ſo much Strength, and that He is fo free from an ab- 
lute Neceſſity of committing any one fingle wilful Sin, that He may pollibly, by 
Watchfulnels, and Conſideration, and a perpetual Care over himſelf, prevent this. 
But it is true likewiſe that this is ſo very difficult, that the Experience and Confel- 
(on of all the beſt Men, in all Ages, have demonſtrated that this ſinleſs Obedience 
was never performed in Fact. . 3 3 | : | 5 5 
There is indeed a vaſt difference, and in the Opinion of the World a greater ſome- 
times than is juſt, between Sins: Which hath induced ſome Men perhaps to think 
themſelves more free from Sin than they really are. Some are apt to imagine, be- 
cauſe they do not permit themſelves to be guilty of Drunkenneſs, or Adultery, or 
Fornication, or Murther, or Covetouſneſs, or Diſhoneſty in their Dealings, that there- 
fore they are clean. But they often forget the Thoughts of Pride and Haughtineſs; 
of Revenge and Implacability ; of Severity and Ill-nature; of Envy and Malice; of | 
Anger and Paſſion; of Ambition and worldly Grandeur ; the frequent Miſpence 
of their precious Time, and the like: in one, or more, of which, they have, 
ſome time or other, in ſome degree or other, too certainly, indulged themtelves 
more than they can anſwer for at the Bar of Juſtice. Too certainly, I ſay : for, 
ls there a perfect Man upon Earth? Is there one, who hath not one weak Side? 
who hath been always ſo ſtrictly upon his Guard as that He can ſay, IIe hath re- 
fiſicd all Temptations to every ſort, and every degree of Sin? It hath been often 
obſerved to you, that Men are too apt to paſs over the Conſideration of that parti- 
cular Vice to which they have found themſelves inclined ; cſpecially, if it be not 
of the Number of thoſe which are called ſcandalous and notorious Crimes: W here- 
x; ſome of theſe I have now mentioned, do in truth defile the Soul; hinder the Per- 
ſection of Virtue; render the Man as truly obnoxious to the Divine Anger; and as 
truly oppoſe the Deſign of Chriſtianity, as ſome of the former ſort ; and there- 
| fore ought to be eſteemed as Sins, and acknowledged as ſuch by all Chriſtians. 
| believe, therefore, it may be truly affirmed that there neither is, nor ever was, 
a Chriſtian who hath not, in ſome Inſtance or other, ſuffered himſelf to be carried 
beyond the Bounds of ſtrict Religion, particularly of the Chriſtian Inſtitution ; fo 
as that He muſt acknowledge himſelf, to the great Judge of the World, and 
| Knower of Hearts, to be, in ſome degree or other, a wilful Sinner, after the Re- 
ception of Chriſtianity. St. Paul indeed, after his Converſion to the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, and his Labours in the Work of the Goſpel, doth ſay, that He 1s con{cious 
to himſelf of nothing for which He can condemit himfelf, 1 Cor. iv. 43 for that is 
the meaning of thoſe Words, I know nothing by myſe!f. But He doth not mean 
tits in any other Senſe, to be ſurz; but this, that in the main He had performed 
bis Office after ſuch a manner, as that He had good Ground t o hope forthe Favour | 
of God, and the Rewards of Heaven: which Aſſurance, others likewiſe may arrive 
at. That He could intend by this to ſignify that, in any ſingle Inſtance cither of 
Thought, Word, or Deed ; either conſidered as an Apzllle, or as a private Chriſ- 
tian; Ie had nothing to accuſe himſelf of; is a Suppoſition without all Ground. 
For He doth not appear to have had ſuch an Opinion of himſelf: and particularly 
ſeems to have acknowledged himſelf in an haſty and indecent Paſſion before the 
High-prieſt, A xxiii. 3, for the Words cannot be underſtood to mean leſs than 
that. Nor indeed doth He extend the Expreſſion, 1 Cor. iv. 4, to himfelf in all 
Capacities ; but is there conſidering himſelf particularly. as called to, and executing, 
the Work of an Apoſtle. St. Peter once thought it abſolutely impoſſible that any 


worldly 
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worldly Conſideration could bring him to a Denial of bis Mafer, after all the cop. 
vincing Evidences, to which He had been witneſs, of his be ing the true Meſſiah. 
and yet, the ſame Night in which He ſhowed this Coniidenc Ez He f mewed his vw. 


neſs allo. 

This, therefore, being undoubtedly true, that no Chriſtinn, fince the frſt pr. 
ing of the Goſpel, hath actual y ſo fulfilled the Law of Chriſt, as to be c 
from all Sin either of Om:/ton, or C! mm/s 9%; ELENET in I hought, or Word or Boch, 
I ſay, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that . God would leave no roon! . ord. f 
Diſpenſation, for the Recovery and Reconciliation of wilfoul Sinners, after the;. | 
lieving the Goſpel, without which there could be no Salvation obtained. its Wor 
be to bring Men into ſuch a Diſpenſation as muſt only afiright and tervify- e 
and throw others into a more proſlig: ate Courſe of Sin than they were in, b fore tie 
believing in Chriſt. This is to ſuppoſe Almighty God calling the World !.1, olemnly 
to the Knowledge of the Goſpel; deſcending to treat with his ene in rc e 
beſtow his Mercy upon them after an extraordinary manner: and that the 
this Condeſcenfion is, that the ſincereſt Believer that ever embraced his C i to th 
Chriſtian Faith, cannot have any Hopes of Pardon, if He hath once after that u. 
fully tranſgreſſed any of his Laws. And what is this but to publiſh a Rel! ligion tg 
the World, which hath no Effect towards making any of the Sons of Me happy; 
but indeed, upon this Suppotition, makes them all much more miſerable, in the 
End, than they would have been without it ? 

Some Men have made it a great Objection againſt the Wiſdom and Goodnel. 0. 
God, that he ſhould promulgate, after ſuch a manner, ſuch a Religion as th; at of 
Jeſus Chriſt ; when He foreſaw that ſo many, who have it in their Power to & 
_ otherwiſe, would live fo nnw orthily of it, in the Practice of groſs, and notorion; 
Sins. But the Love of God, in anſwer to this Objection, is ſufficiently ſeen in the 
unſpeakable Benefit which the better ſort receive from this Inſlitution; and in k 
Proof which that affords us that others might receive the ſame, were they not ex- 
tremely wanting to themſelves, But the preſent Suppoſition takes away all Hopes, 
even from. the molt ſincere Believer, of acquitting himſelf ſo as to obtain God's Fa. 
vour at laſt. For the Weakneſs of all Chriſtians, 1 in ſome Inſtance or other, pror- 
ing ſuch a Difficulty of abſolute Perfection, as no Chriſtian ever yet conquered ; th! 
Suppoſition repreſents Almiohty God as inſtituting a Religion entirely fr Uitleſs and 
inefletual. Which is ſo great an Abſurdity, that from hence it may certainly be 
concluded that there is a Method of Pardon and Reconciliation for thoſe who hüte 
wilfully finned after their receiving the Chriſtian Religion, And this with reſp:& 
to all ſorts of wilful Sinners in that Religion : becauſe, as it is abſurd to S that 
God ſhould not mean and ſpeak Conſolation to the better ſort of Chriſtians; to, on 
the other hand, it is equally abſurd to ſuppoſe that He ſhould, by cutting off all Hopes 
of Favour on any Terms, urge and force the worſe ſort of Chriſtians into a more re- 
| ſolute and uninterrupted Protecution of their Vices. And this brings me to another 
Conſideration, vi. 5 

2. That, as the contrary Opinion, k in itſelf, abſurd and ſhocking: G it is 
expreſly contrary to the declared Deſign of the Gofpcl: which is, that all Sinners 
ſhould be called and invited to Repentance end Reformation; and that Virtue ſhould 
have an Encouragement anncxcd to it, ſufficient to work upon Men to forſake Vice, 
and return to the Practice of their Duty. But now, this End could not poſſibly 
be anſwered, if it were certain that, if once men arrived to ſuch a Pitch of Wicked- 
nels, they ſhould never be accepted by Almighty God, even though they ſhould 
forſake it for the Time to come. For, as I obſerved in a former Diſcourſe, the 


Certainty of ch, nay, the Probable Suſpicion of this, would incline all Sinners, - 
pecially 
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decially habitual © Sinners, to ſtrengthen themſelves in their Sins; and to take Couras © 
from their Deſpair of Mercy, or Ie any other ſort. of IIa ippinets, to take as much 
poſſibly could of the Pleaſures of a Courſe of all manner of Sin; and ſo to 
e themſelv es, more inextricably than ever, in a vicious Habit of Lite. 
= Put « becauſe ſome have built ſo pernicious an Opinion, not upon the Re: aſonabl.- 
nels of the thing itſelf; or upon the main End and Deſign of Chriitianity ; but upon 
eme pa articular Texts and Pailages of the New Tefament ; and argned trom them, 
18 ü it the Acceptance of ſome Sinners, who are proteilod Ch writtians, upon any 

rms Whatfoever : [ fhall now therefore, 1 in order to remedy the NIiſchief of ſuch 

Aft Ke, | 3 | 

$ Endeavour to ſlew that theſe Paſliges of the New Tofu ht prove not the 
8 for which. they are alledged. And of theſe Paſſages I 1h. 1 take parti- 
"xc tice of Three; upon which the whole of the preſent Debate entirely 


pends. 
. The. ff i 18 that Paſta ige, recorded iu the Goſpels, | in which our Saviour (pe: abs 
ſuning againſ# the Holy Gh:ft; and declares it unpardonable; particularly, 
17 Fil. 31, 32. which fome well -meaning Chriſtians cave been ſo unkind to 
themſelves, as, in their delponding Minutes, to apply to their own Cale, Ihe 
5 artic! lar handling all the C Circumſtances of this important P'aſſage would require a 
le Diſccurſe > ON purpoſe. | But all that | is neceflary to my preſent Detign is to 
| may that the Sin there ſpoken of, 1s a Sin in which ſuch Perſons as We are now 
LR caking of, cannot poſſibly be concerned. For whatever it was that was there in- 
tended by our Lord; this is manifeſt, that He ſpeaks to, and of, ſuch Perſons 48 
themſelves ſaw the Courſe and Scries of his wor derful Works; and did, out of 
mere Malice, and an incorrigible Diſpoſition of Mind, aſeribe all that He did to the 
power of (evil Spirits: though there was not the leaſt Sign of that, but manifeſt 
Demonſtration that He was acting directly againſt the Intereſt of all evil Spirits. 
|: is upon this Occaſion, and of ſuch ſort of Sinners, that He there ſpeaks. And 
from hence it appears that, whatever the Nature and Malignity of that Sin was, it 
exnnot be a Sin which it is poſſible for any Perſons to commit, who proſeſs Faith in 
| Jeſus Chrilt, and believe Him to have been ſent into the World by God; nay, nor 
for any who did not themſelves ſee with their own Eyes his mighty Works, and, 
out of mere Malice and Perverſeneſs, aſcribe them to the Devil. It follows, there- 
fore, that, ſuppoſing the Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt (whatever be the full Nature of 
15) to be unpardonable ; (which probably muſt ariſe from the perverſe Diſpoſition of 
Mind from which it proceds, uncapable of Alteration for the better, and not from 
any Reſolution of Almighty God never to pardon it upon ſuch Alteration for the 
better ) ſuppoſing; I ſay, this Sin unpardonable: yet it follows from what hath 
been ſaid, that, notwithſtanding this, the wilful Sins of all who profeſs Faith in 
Jeſus Chriſt may be pardoned, upon ſome Terms; and that they may be capable 
of coming up to thoſe Terms. For it appears that no profeſſed Chriſtian, or ſincere 
Deliver in Teſters Chri J, is capable « of being guilty of this Sin: and it is of Chr lane, 
who have been, or ate, wilful Sinners, that we are now diſcourſing. This is 
fully ſufficient for our preſent Purpoſe, concerning this Paſſage about / nning againſt 
the Helv Gg, vis. That proſeſſed Chriſtians are not, and cannot be, concerned | 
in it. 

2. The ſecond Paſſage I ſhall mention, is that i in the Sixth 3 of the E vie 
to the Hebrews, from ver. 4, ta ver. 7. For 7 75 impoſſi ble for thoſe who were 
once enlizhtened, and have taſted of the heavenly Gift, and were made Partakers of the 
I; Ghoft, and have taſted the good IV ord of God, and the Powers of the World 

OL, II. * 70 


of 


joyed, and to all the Wonders of the Goſpel-age, called here by a Jewiſh Phraſe 


World in bringing a publick Shame upon Him, and his Religion. This then i; 


any Reſolution, on the part of Almighty God, not to accept them; ſhould they 
again ſincerely turn to Him and come up to his Terms: but it is declared to ariſ; 


feſſed Chriſtians, though never ſo notorious Sinners, as may, and do, come uy ty 


during their Chriſtian Profeſſion; or of Sinners of any ſort, who do at any time 
come up to the Terms offered in the Goſpel. But then, 


but only a very great Difficulty; which in the ordinary way of ſpeaking, is cften 


His Shin, or the Leopard his Spots? faith the Prophet, Fer. xiit. 23; then ſhall ye 


to the Practice of Virtue, as it is for the Blackmoor to alter the Colour of his 


Thus our Saviour himſelf repreſents the Difficulty of a Rich Man's embracing 
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to come, if they ſhall fall away, 10 renew them again to Reßentance: ſeeing 1h... 
crucify to themſelves the Son of God afreſh, and put him to an open Shame 55 
cerning which Paſſage, I have the following Obſervations to offer. ; 

1. 'This is ſpoken only of a wilful and open Apoſtacy from the Faith of Chr'a 
and a public Denial of Jeſus Chriſt, perſiſted in for ſome Time : and thi; Apoftac, 
is the Apoſtacy of ſuch Perſons as had taſted, and been endowed with ſome of the 
miraculous Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, ſcen in thoſe firſt Days; and had been wit: 
nefles to the great and wonderful Gifts which others in the Church likewiſe en. 


the World, or Age, to come. Thele are the Perſons, and this is the talling away 
here ſpoken of: and ſuch a falling away it is, as may juſtly be ſaid to be, in "34 
an Acquittance of thoſe who crucified our Lord: and a joining with the Infide 


vaſtly different from the Caſe of any who are ſtill profeſſed Chriſtians ; and canng 
poſſibly be applied to any, who have not, by open Apoſtacy, fallen from a State 
of ſuch Gifts, and ſuch Powers, and ſuch Illuminations. 5h 

2. The Impoſlibility of the Acceptance of ſuch Perſons is not here fixed pon 


from the Impoſſibility of ſuch Perſons ever recovering themſelves, fo as to come 
up to the Terms of the Goſpel. It is ſaid to be impoſſible to renew them 10 fe 
pentance : not to be impoſſible for them to be pardoned and accepted, ſuppoſing them 
to come to true Repentance. But we are now ſpeaking of the Pardon of ſuch pro- 


the Terms required: and this Paſſage, you ſee, cannot be meant of Sinners, 


3. The Imnpolſibility here ſpoken of, is not a natural or abſolute Impofſibilit- :- 


ſaid to be impoſſible; and repreſented by Similitudes taken from natural Impoffi- 
bilities. At this Day, we ourſelves often call a difficult Matter, an impoſlible 
thing; without meaning it in the ſtri& and accurate Senſe of the Word: and in te 
Eaſtern Nations, their Ways of ſpeaking were much more exorbitant, and their 
Figures of Speech more ſtrange, than thoſe amongſt us. Can the Ethiopian change 


alſo, who are accuſtomed to do evil, learn to do awell. If one were here to follow 
the Letter of the Expreſſion, one would think that the Prophet was repreſenting 
it to be as impoſſible, in the nature of the thing, for the habitual Sinner to turn 


Body. Whereas it is manifeſt that this could not be intended, becauſe it was the 
ſame Prophet's Buſineſs and Deſign, (as it was that of others alſo) to perſuade | 
thoſe very Sinners, to whom He ſpeaks, to reform their Ways: which certain's 
was the abſurdeſt Thing imaginable, ſuppoſing it a Matter which He knew, and 
repreſented to them, to be abſolutely impoſſible. 
the Goſpel, and arriving ſafe at the Place of future Rewards, (a Difficulty ariſing 
from the ſtrong Temptations there are in the Poſſeſſion of Riches, to Covetoulnc's, 
or Pride, or Luxury 3 by a Similitude taken from a thing abſolutely impollidle! 
and goeth ſo high, in the figurative way of ſpeaking, as to ſay, It is eqſer. * 
Camel to go through the Eye of a Needle, than for a rich Man io enter 25 EI 
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Kingdom of Heaven, Matth. xix. 24. And yet his great Deſign was to call theſe 
rich Men themſelves to ſuch an uſe of their Riches, as that they might prove the 
Occaſion of their greater Reward hereafter. Which ſhews that it was not his In- 
tent, in thoſe Words, to tpeak literally; or to ſignify any more than his Senſe of 
the very great Difficulty of rich Men's behaving themſelves to here, as to attain 
Eternal Happineſs hereafter. 

From all this it appears that Things are, in Scripture, ſaid, or repreſented, to be 
impollible, by an uſual manner of ſpeaking, which are only extremely difficult: 
and conſcquently, that the Word poſſible, in the Paſſage now under Conſidera— 
tion, (taking into the Account likewiſe the nature of the thing ſpoken of) doth 
not fignify any more; and that the Apoſile's Deſign in that Paſſage was no other 
than to ſignify the extreme Diſficulty of the true Repentance of ſuch as do totally 
renounce the Chriſtian Faith, and publickly difown their Maſter, Jeſus Chriſt, 
after they have received themſelves, and ſeen in others, the greateſt and moſt mira- 
culous Proofs that he is the true Meſſiah. = Co OY, 

Jad thus we ſee that, whether we conſider the Perſons concerned in this 
Paflive; or the thing affirmed of them in it; it hath no reference to the Sins of 
profeiled Chriſtians, continuing ſuch ; and doth not prove any thing of the Im- 
poſſibility of their Repentance, and Acceptance. „„ 1 Th 
Z. The third and laſt Poſſage of the New Teſament which I ſhall mention, as 

quoted, and apphed, by ſome, to the ſame purpoſe, is that which 1 read to 
you, at the Entrance of this Diſcourſe, out of the ſame Ehiſtle to the Hebrews, 
ch. x. ver. 26, 27. For if we ſin wilfully after that we have received the 
Kunwledge of the Truth, there remains no more Sacrifice ſor Sin, but a certain 
fearful looking for of Fudgment, and fiery Indignation, which ſhall devour the Adver- 
„„ ro EE neg 

1. To put ſuch an Interpretation upon this Paſſage, as to take away all Hopes 
of Pardon, from ſuch profeſſed Chriſtians as have been, in any degree, wilfel 
dinners, even ſuppoſing them to return and amend; is to contradict the main 
Deſign and Tenour of the Goſpel: as I have juſt now ſhewed. And whatever 
contradicts the main Deſign of the Goſpel, cannot poſſibly be the true meaning of 
any particular Paſſage in it: whether we be able to find out the exact meaning 
of che Patlage, or not. The Form of Expreſſion, upon which the Suppoſition 
13 founded, equally precludes from Mercy the ſincereſt repenting Chriſtian, who 
hath once wilfully tranſgreſſed God's Law, and the v2/eft Sinner who is hardened 
in his Iniquities. So that, if it excludes any Sinner from Pardon; it excludes 40 
who ever once ſinned. And who can put ſuch a Senſe upon this Paſſage, as will 
render vain the whole Chriſtian Diſpenſation; and debarr every one, who ever 
named the Name of Chriit, from all Tide to any Benefit from Him? This it is 
impoliible to conceive, or embrace, as the Intent of the Apoſtle, And as for the 
true Intent of it, + )) 

2. It will be obvious, I believe, to every one's Obſervation, upon the reading 
the whole Context, that this ſiuning wilfully, in ver. 26, is the total and open 
torlaking the Chriſtian Aſſemblies, in the Verſe before: which was accounted a 
renouncing and being aſhamed of, the Chriſtian Faith, in Compliance with the 
Infidel World about them. And that this /nnimg wilfully, here ſpoken of, is to 
be underſtood of a publick Renunciation of Chriſtianity, and Apoſtacy from the 
Golpel, ſeems plain from the 29th Verſe, in which the wilful Sinner, mentioned 
here, is oppoſed to one amongſt the Jews that deſpiſed Maſes's Law, and profeſſedly 
oppolcd it; and is farther deſcribed to be one who hath zrodden under Foot the Son 
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' of Gol, and hath counted the Blood of the Crvenan', wherewtth Fe x; , 
an unholy thing, and hath dime Deſpite unto the Hi., of Grace : Ph iraſcs 
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0 hriſtian Faith, in the Paſſage which I Jalt conſidered; and which cannot agree 
10 well to any other ſort of wilful Sins, as to that ef a Departure from the Þ;, 
feſſion of Chriſtianity, and, as much as in Men lies, giving an open Affron t 0 
that Diſpenſation, and brei inging a publick Diſgrace __ it. So that the: «; if. 
Sinners, here ſpoken of, are not the cu Sinners, of whom we ore now tro. 1 
vg. thole who are fo, at any time, during their Profeſſion of Chriſti zanity. | 
3. What is affirmed of theſe Sinners, in the Paſſage now before us, is that 7g 
remaineth no more Sacrifice for Sin? that is, either that the Force of CH Stel. 
ſice figntfieth nothing to ſuch as have renounced his Religion: or that there j; n. 
other Sacrifice of any Force, beſides that which they have renounced ; which can. 
not profit them, whilſt it 1s publickly renounced by them. But certainly this j. 
ſaid of them, conſidered as continuing in their Apoſtacy ; and not as returniyy 
ſincerely again to their former Profeſſion. And this indeed may be ſaid of any 
wiltul liabitual Sinners, continuing ſuch, that the Sacrifice of Chriſt will profit 
them nothing : but this, without taking from them the Hope of the Favour dt 
God, upon the Alteration of their Lives, and their coming up to his Terms, 
It appears, therefore, I think, very plainly, that the Perſons here ſpoken of, 
are not wilful Sinners, who are ſuch, during their open Profeſſion of Chr Manic 
and that, ſuppoſing the thing here affirmed, to be affirmed of all oilful Sinners in 
general, it is not an utter Excluſion of any of them from all Hopes, but as re- 
maining in their Sins: and conſequently, that this Paſſage proves nothing againſt 
the Poſſibility of vu Sinners, of all Degrees, amongſt ſuch as profeſs Chriſtianity, _ 
| obtaining the Favour of God, upon the Terms appointed by Himſelf in the Gol. 
pel: viz. the forſaking what is evil; and the ſincere, univerſal Amendment of 
their Lives, in all thoſe Inſtances, in which they can diſcover rs. to have 
been formerly ſinful, or defective. 

And it being ſo evident, from what I have heretofore diſcourſed, that theſe ar 
the only Conditions of their final Juſtification, and Acceptance; and fo plain from 
what I have now ſaid, that, upon their coming up to theſe Conditions, they need 

not doubt of that Juſtificatiot and Acceptance: what remains, but that we all 
ſhake off every Pretence of Deſpair and Deſpondency, on the one hand; and every 
vain Hope and fruitleſs Expectation, on the other; and heartily ſet ourſelves to 
amend whatever is amiſs in our Tempers, or Practice; to run our Chriſtian Race 
in that Path which Chri/ himſelf hath marked out to us; and, by patient con. 
tinuance in well-doing, to ſeek after Glory and Immortality ? Which God grant we 
may all _ for the Sake of his Son Tf Chr, V our Lord! 1 
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2 be Miſtake, of relying upon Faith, conſidered, Ke. 
8 E R M O N "I 
brurslans ii. 5 


Far by Grace are you ſaved, through Paith ; and that not of yourſelves it is the 
G. We of God. 


1 Now come to the Sound part of that Deken, which 1 have, for ſome Time, 
155 had in View; viz. to examine particularly the principal of thoſe falſe Pretences, 
and miſtaken Notions, concerning the Terms of our Acceptance with God, by 
which Men ſupport themſelves in their Continuance in their beloved Vices; and 
endeavour to elude the Force, and arm themſclves againſt the Power, of thoſe plain | 
Texts of Scripture, and thoſe convincing Arguments, by, which 1 have already 
proved that the Method laid down in the Chriſtian Religion, by which Sinners 
may hope to be reconciled to God, through Jeſus Chriſt, is the actual Amendment 
of their Lives and Tempers 1 in all ſuch Inſtances as they know to be contrary, in 
any reſpect, to the Law of God; and that this is indiſpenſably Gs partes of them 
in order to their final Juſtification. at the great Day of the Lord. 
The „irt of theſe Miſtakes which I ſhall take notice of, and examine, is the 
| Miſtake of thoſe Men who appear to be induced, by ſome Texts of the New T; Ma- 
nent, to rely upon Faith, or their believing in Jeſus Chrift, and confident Ap- 
plication of his Merits to themſelves; and to expect Salvation from this, conſi- 
dered as diſtinct, and ſeparate, from Obedience to the Moral Laws of the Goſpel. 
And amongſt the reſt, the Text which I have now read to you, hath been often 
heretofore, and is very likely to be often again, alledged to this Purpoſe, by Men 
Who are thus diſpoſed to lay hold on any thing rather than heartily to ſet about 
the uneaſy Taſk of reforming what is amiſs in themſelves. In the Examination 
of this great and fatal Miſtake, I deſign 
J. To lay before you the plain meaning of St. Paul in the W 
II. To ſhew that no ſuch Pretence as this can — be built upon theſe, or bar 
the like Words in the New Teſtament. 
III. To obſerve that St. Paul, doth, in this very Epiſtle, as well as in many 
other Places, ſufficiently declare againſt any ſuch Pretence : as our ole fed Lord did 
likewiſe before Him in the plaineſt Words, 


IV. To ſhew * in what Senſe, Faith, or believing the 2 1s Li to 
fave us. | 


+ It will be very proper to VER before you the plain meaning of St. Paus in the 
ext. | 

And, if you look into the Chapter, you will find that He is there ſpeaking of 
the former Condition in which the Epheſians were, before their Converſion from a 
State of Heatheniſm, to the Belief of the Goſpel; and magnifying God's Mercy, 
and the exceeding Riches of his Grace, or Favour, towards them, from the firſt 
Verſe to the eighth: in which He therefore goes on to make them ſenſible of their 
Obligation to that God who had thus quickened them v were dead in fins, For 


9 K are ye Javed: that 1 is, Far it is — 2 Jou owes know and t ider that 
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| Regard to Him; by putting them in mind that they were formerly in an helpleſs 
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it is by the mere Grace and Favour, or Mercy of God (as the Word ſignifies) that 
ye are ſaved through Faith; that ye are put into a Method, and State of "FA 
and Salvation, by means of your receiving the Golpel of Jeſus Chriſt, It is 0 
own Act, his mere Mercy, that you have Terms of Acceptance offered You, upon 
your believing in Chriſt. The being ſaved in this Method is by the Grace 0 
Mercy of God, I ſay; not of yourſelves, that is, no Contrivance, or Appoint- 
ment of your own; not owing to yourſelves: but it is the Gift, the free Con. 
trivance, and Offer of God to you, that you ſhould be put into this happy State 

by the Goſpel. This is the meaning of the Expreſſion, and that not of pour fcb, 
not, as it may ſound in our Tranſlation, and that Faith or believing, not of Jobs 
ſelves, but entirely he Gift of God; (for the Word That in the Greek is of the 
Neuter Gender, and fo cannot fo eaſily be ſuppoſed to relate to the Word Faith 
going before :) but, zhat, or this whole Matter, this your being ſaved by Faith); 
this being called into a State of Salvation by the Goſpel, is not of yourſelves, bs 
the Gift, the Favour, the Offer of God, previous to all Deſign, and Thought of 
your own. Then follow theſe Words, ver. 9, Not of Works, left any Man floul 
boaſt, i. e. And as the Propoſal of this gracious Method of Salvation was not owing 
to yourſelves, and your Contrivance : ſo neither was ſuch a Favour merited at 
the Hands of God by any paſt Perfection, by any good Behaviour of your own, 
preceding it. For, as I told you already, ver. 1, and 5, you were dead in J. reſpoſſes = 
and Sins, when you were called to the Knowledge of this merciful Diſpenſation. 
And this I add, left any of you ſhould boaſt, as if you had deſerved of the Hand; 
of Almighty God, by your paſt good Behaviour, ſo merciful a Diſpenſation, ſo 
gracious a Propoſal, as is made to you in the Goſpel. Then he goes on to affure 
them farther that their happy Condition is owing entirely to God, who had, with. 
out any Contrivance or Deſert of theirs, ordered Affairs fo by his good Providence, 
that they were now Believers in Jeſus Chrift; and had the Offers of Salvation, 
upon the Terms of the Goſpel, brought home to them. © 
This, therefore, is the manifeſt Deſign of the Apoſtle in the Text, to raiſe the 

Gratitude of the Ephefians to Almighty God; and to inſpire them with all poſſible 


and miſerable Condition, dead in Sins, void of the true Life of reafonable Crea- 
tures; that they had no Thought themſelves of ſuch Salvation as had been offered 
them by the Chriſtian Religion ; that they had no Merit to engage God Almighty 
to make them ſuch an Offer, and preach ſuch a State of Reconciliation and Salva- 
tion to them; that it was of his Grace, or Favour, that they were /aved from 
their former evil Condition of Sin and Ignorance, by believing and receiving the 
Goſpel : for which they were obliged therefore to magnify the exceeding Richcs of 
God's Mercy towards them in Chrift ; and not to attribute this Happineſs to them- 
ſelves, who were before this void of every thing that could be pleaſing to Almighty 
God, or influence him to ſhew them ſo great and remarkable a Kindneſs. It 1s 
by Grace that ye are delivered from your former miſerable Condition; it is an Act 
of Grace that ye are ſaved through Faith, or put into a State of Salvation by be- 
lieving the Goſpel: and this being ſaved in this Method, and by means of this 
believing, is not of yourſelves; but wholly owing to the good Will of God, 
whoſe free Offer, and Gift it is. This being ſo manifeſtly the Intent of the 
Apoſtle in this Place; it appears from hence what I propoſed in the ſecond 
place, vi. V * 8 
II. That no ſuch Pretence as that which makes Faith alone, ſeparated from 2 
good Life and Converſation, the Condition on which we ſhall be accepted at 


laſt; that no ſuch Pretence as this, I ſay, can be built upon this Paſlage of — 
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THE MISTAKE, OF RELYING UPON FAITIHI, &e. gc: 


New Te/tament : which will lead us likewiſe to the farther Conſideration of this 


Miſtake ; and to give a true Account of what St. James and St. Paul, upon 
other Occaſions, have affirmed upon this Subject. 


As for the Paflage now before us; we have ſeen already that by our being, 


ſaved by, Or through Faith, is meant our being put into the true W. ay of Sal 
vation by believing in Jetus Chriſt : and therefore that it cannot be laid upon 


any ſuch Expreſſion as this, that it is this Faith or believing taken by itſelf, and 
confidered without: any Influence upon our Lives, that will at laſt be accepted by 
God; if we had Opportunity of practiſing Righteouſneſs, and have refuſed to 
do it. Beſides, every thing neceſſary to Salvation muſt be repreſented as the 
Method that leads to it: and becauſe Faith in Chriſt, believing in Him, and re— 
ceiving Him for our Maſter, is one and the firſt Requiſite; therefore we may be 
{aid to be ſaved by Faith, without any ſuch meaning as that other Things may 
not be as neceſſary, and as indiſpenſable, as that. 

But here it may be ſaid, Doth not St. Paul expreſly i in . place attribute 
Jul cation to Faith without the Works of the Law? Gal. ili. 6, 11. To which 
] anſiver, Doth not St. James in his Epfile, ch. ii. 14, expreſly combat that 
Opinion which ſome Men may falſly build upon this, v/s. that Faith, without 
Moral Works conſequent upon it, is ſufficient to Salvation? And is not 

St. James's Epiſtle of Authority with Chriſtians, as well as St. Pauls? And is 
not this a Demonſtration to all who acknowledge this, that St. Paul could not 
intend any ſuch thing as {ore have fathered upon Him? But this is not all that 
is to be ſaid. For it is manifeſt that St. Paul is there ſpeaking of ſuch Works 
of the Law, as Circumciſion ; and arguing, that ſuch are not neceflary, from 
Abrabam”s being juſtified by the eminent Faith which He had before Circum- 
ciſion: and this againſt ſome Perſons who would till pretend that the Oblerva- 
tion of ſuch Things was neceflary to the Favour of God. Add to this, that 
St. Paul uſes the Word Faith for the Goſpel-diſpenſation preached by Jeſus 
Chriſt; and is only arguing that That is ſufficient without the Obſervation of 
the Moſaical Ceremonies. But He is never arguing with deſign to make Men 
believe that a mere empty Faith, void of good Works, the Works of Righteouſ- 
neſs, can ſave any Man at laſt : but ſaith much to the contrary ia all his Epiſtles. 
Pat with reſpect to what is faid both by Him and St. James, concerning the 
Faith and Juiſtification of Anden and of Chr; ent it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve as follows: 

I. St. Paul ſaith that Abraham was s juſtified without, and before, ſuch Weeks 
as Circumcifion. St. James faith that Abraham was not juſtified by an empty 
Faith without Works of Obedience; and would never have been accepted of 
God, unlets He had ſhewn the reality of his Faith by Obedience to the Call and 
Command of God. Here is no Contradiction between them. 80 likewiſe 
Clri7/aus vill be juſtified by means of believing the Goſpel- diſpenſation, without 
_ any tuch Works as Circumciſion, or any other Works of the Ceremonial Law; 
as St. Paul argued : But they will never be juſtified, and finally acquitted by 
any Belief in Chriſt, without bringing forth, as they have Opportunity, ſuch 
gocd Fruits, and wa king in tuch good Works, as the Goſpel of Chriſt Ts, 
and commands them to practiſe; as St. Fames ſaith. Again, | 

2. ABRAHAM was, for one ſignal A& of Faith and Truſt in God, called 
by Vim righteous; taken for ſuch, and reputed as a Perſon free from the Guilt 
of his paſt Sins: as faith St. Paul, But it is maniteſt, ſaith St. James, that this 
Faith of Abraham was not ſuch an empty Faith as ſome Chriſtians pretend to 
rely upon: nay, that He would not have been Juſtified finally by God, unlets He 


had, 


| fruitful, or wicked; that no ſuch Chriſtian, I ſay, ſhall be finally juſtified and 


ſhewing their Faith by their Works, as St. James expreſſeth it; and upon their 
bringing forth good Fruit in their Lives and Converſations. 


for the Works of the Law, and Circumciſion particularly: and therefore found 
ſuch Works; that his eminent Faith was one time counted to him for Righte- | 
free from all the Guilt He had contracted by Sin before that Time; and that 
therefore it was nothing but what was agreeable to that great Example which 


they pretended to love and honour, that God ſhould accept ſuch as believed in 
his Son Jeſus Chriſt, without their adhering to ſuch Works as Circumciſion; 


St. James found that ſome miſunderſtood and perverted ſuch Doctrine as this: 


from paſt Sins by an eminent Degree of it, yet that he did not expect to continue 


Poſitions of theſe Two Apoſtles ; and for their different manner of handling this 
Point. And in this Matter great Account is to be had of the following Diſtinc- 
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had, when He was tried by God, ſhewn by the Obedience of his Life, that his 3 
Faith was real, and ſincere. Neither in this is there any ContradiQion betwe * I fre 
them: So likewiſe it is true that a Chriſtian, upon his firſt believing the Goſpel, I 
and receiving Jeſus Chriſt as the Meſſiah and Saviour of the World, is acquitted 3 
from the Guilt of his paſt Sins; and reputed at this time, and for the ſake of this C m 
Faith, as a juſt and righteous Perſon, clear from all paſt Guilt: as St. Pay] al. 1 
ways taught the firſt Chriſtians, who were converted at ripe Years from a Life 
of Infidelity and Sin. And fo likewiſe it is true that no Chriſtian who hath 
Opportunity, after his Converſion, to practiſe Holineſs, and yet continues un- 


acquitted, at the laſt Day, for the ſake of his believing in Chriſt; as St. Fame, - 
teacheth: but that the final Juſtification of ſuch Chriſtians depends upon their 


Thus may it eaſily be ſeen that theſe Two Apoſtles perfectly agree concerning 
the Neceſſity of a good Life, and of every Branch of the Law of Virtue, But 
St Paul had to deal with a ſort of Jewiſh Chriſtians, who retained an Affection 


occaſion to tell them that their Father Abraham himſelf was juftified without 


ouſneſs, or Juſtification ; that for the ſake of that Faith He was eſteemed by God 


and for the fake of that Faith in Reward, and for Encouragement of it, ſhould 
acquit them from the Guilt of all their Sins committed before that Time. But 


and that ſome Chriſtians began to pretend that no Works at all, not thoſe of 
Piety, and Charity, were neceſſary to their Juſtification at the great Day; and 
that their believing in Chriſt would acquit them from the Guilt of all their 
Sins that they ſhould commit after this Belief, and during the Time of their 
Chriſtian Profeſſion. And therefore He found it neceflary to tell them, that 
Abraham ſhewed his Obedience to God's Will in the higheſt Inſtances, and 
and truſted not in an empty Faith; but, though He had been once acquitted 


in Favour with God, unleſs by obeying all his Commands, and ſhewing himſelt 
ready to fulfil his whole Will; and fo likewiſe that Chriftians cannot expect to 
continue in the Favour of God, or that State of Juſtification and Acceptance which 
their firſt believing put them into, without imitating Abraham's Obedience, and 
and following his Steps in good Works, as well as in Faith; or rather, that 
there can be no ſuch thing as true Faith without good Works, any more than 
there can be a good Tree without good Fruit, „„ 

Theſe were the different Reaſons for the different, though not contradictoty, 


tion; that believing in Jeſus Chriſt acquits from the Guilt of Sins committed 
before ſuch Belief; and this merely in order to a better Life for the future; 
which was St. Paul's frequent Affirmation: but that believing in Jeſus Chriſt 
doth not acquit from the Guilt of any Sins continued in, after this Belief, and 


during our Chriſtian Profeſſion, but indeed add to it extremely, as St. 9 
cite 
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eff affirms; and as St. Paul often taught. Which will R more plaiuly 
com what will be ſaid under the Third Propoſition, vix. 

, That St. Paul doth, in this very Epiſtle, as well as in many other places; 
© ciently declare againſt any ſuch Pretence as that which I have been now exa- 
mining; and this in Imitation of his great Maſter, who did the ſame before him. 
Our Lord, you cannot but remember, ſet himſelf againſt this very Deceit, by 
which He foreſaw that many of his profeſſed Diſciples would endeavour to 
elude the great Deſign of his coming into the World. The Words you have 
often had in your Ears, Not every one that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter 
Ito the Kingdom of Heaven : but He that doth the Will of my Father which IS in 
Heaven: A Declaration which, in other Words, exprefleth this very thing, that 
it is not believing in Him, or acknowledging him for our Maſter, or applying 
his Comforts to ourſelves, that ſhall avail us at laſt ; but the doing the Will of his 
Futher; or a conſtant univerſal Obedience to the Commands laid upon us in his 
Goſpel. This I repeat to you, under this Head, becauſe it is ſo expreſs a Decla- 
ration againſt Men's relying on Faith only for Salvation, or final Juſtification 3 
that a more expreſs one could not have been made in Words, 

| After having remarked this, I come to ſhew that St. Paul himſelf guards 8 
pin the ſame fatal Miſtake in this very Epiſtle, in which He declares that Ve 
are ſaved through Faith. He doth indeed profeſs to the Ephefians, ch. i. ver. 95 


that their being in ſo happy a State came not of their Works: but that is meant : 
of their Works before their Converſion; that they had no Merit to invite or 


induce Almighty God to offer them ſuch Salvation. But in the very next Words, 
ver. 10, He declares that we Chriſtians are God's I; orkmanſhip, created in Chrift 
Jeſus wnto good Works; that we are, by Converſion to Chriſtianity, as it were 
a- new created by the Will of God, calling us to it; and created for this End; 
that we may perform good Works. So that you ſee He 1mmediately guards 
againſt any ſuch Notion, as they might weakly entertain, of his attributing our 
final Salvation to Faith ſeparated from good Works, in the Goſpel Senſe of good 
Works. And indeed, though in ſome Places St. Paul doth vilify the Merits of 
the World and their Behaviour, before the coming of the Goſpel ; and though 
in others He vilifies the Works of the Law of Moſes, with which ſome would 
have burthened the Evangelical Profeſſion : yet no one can ſhew any one Text, 
or any one ſingle Paſſage, in which He vilifies, and ſets at nought, the Works 
of Evangelical Righteouſneſs, or Obedience to the Moral Laws of Virtue, _ 
Io vilify and decry the Bchaviour and Works both of Few and Gentile, before 
the Faith of Chriſt prevailed, was not to ſet at nought good Works, but bad ones; 
and only to obſerve the corrupt and fad Eſtate of Mankind. To vilify the Cære- 
nomal Law, after the coming in of Juſtification by Faith (or the Goſpel) was not 
to vilify ſuch Works as we are ſpeaking of: but indeed to take Men's Minds off 
from Shadows and Ceremonies; and to fix them upon good Works that are 
more ſubſtantial, Nay, when He ever toucheth upon the Moral Duties ; ; with 
how much Vehemence doth He recommend them! When He ſpeaks of the 
Epheſians, or other Chriſtians; having improved in Virtue, fince their Converſion 
to Chriſtianity ; what Commendations doth He give them! And with how 
much Joy doth He offer up his Thanks to God for it! But we never find him 8 
depreſſing that ſort of Works; or ſetting up Faith againſt them; or taking off 
the bent of Men's minds from them: but preſſing them intothe love and practice of 
them with all the Earneſtneſs poſſible. And then, if He mentions the Sins of 
any profeſſed Chriſtians; doth He do it, as if He thought their F aith would 


avail them? Or rather, doth He not do it with tuch a Spirit and Zeal againſt | 
_ Yor, III. — | them, — 


it is impoſſible He ſhould intend to teach any ſuch Doctrine; however hi, 


that it is contradictory to the declared Deſign of the Chriſtian Religion to {uppoſe 


though during that Belief we have wiltully perſiſted in Diſobedience to his 


this preſent I/orld ; then is it not true that our Lord expects us to bring forth 
Fruit; or to be prepared for his coming by good Works ; or that He will judge 


85 which any Chriſtians may underſtand ſome Expreſſions of Holy en con- 


ſaved by Faith, or by believing in Jeſus Chriſt, And 


by God for our Salvation and Happineſs. He came to fave us; and by cloſing in 
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them, as if no Words were bad enough for them? And yet they had an 7 
Reply to make to Him, had He taught them any ſuch. Doctrine, as that a i : 
Faith would ſave them at laſt, though ſeparate from good Works. 58 
But particularly, in this Epiſtle, how many Moral Duties and good Wort; 
doth He preſs upon the Epheſians! And how ſolemnly doth He affure them 
rb. v. 5, 6, that the Immoralities there mentioned will exclude all, who = 
guilty of them, from Heaven! And adds, Let no Man deceive you with, .. pu 
Words for becauſe of theſe Things the Wrath of God cometh upon the Childygy y 
Diſobedience. He puts them in mind, ver. 8, that they were ſometimes Dar: 8 
but now Light i in the Lord: walk as Children of the Light. For the Fry; of the 
Spirit i is in all Goodneſs, and Righteouſneſs, and Truth, ver. 9, and fo on. Doth ah 
this, and an hundred times more of the ſame ſort, that might be urged from hui; 
Writings : Doth all this look like the Doctrine of a Man who taught them tlut 
Faith, without Goodneſs and Virtue, would ſave them at laſt? Or rather, 1; not 
all this plainly inconſiſtent with that Suppoſition? And doth it not all ſhew 


that 


Words may ſound at firſt hearing. 
I mention not here, what I have often mentioned upon the like Oce 1 


any ſuch thing as this. For if the mere believing in Chriſt ſhall ſave us at last; 


Commands: then is it not true that He came to call Sinners 10 Repentance; then 
is it not true that the Grace of God hath appeared to Men in the Goſpel, teaching us 
10 deny Ungodlineſs and worldly Lufts, and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and gady, „ i 


us according to what we have done, whether it be good or evil. But on the 
contrary,” theſe Things are true; and moſt expreſly, and poſitively aſſerted in 
the New Teſtament : and conſequently it cannot be true that Faith, without 
good Works, will ſave us at laſt: nor can any thing be true, that takes n the 
abſolute Neceſſity of an holy, and virtuous Converſation. 

But now, after I have thus guarded againſt that bad and pernicious Senſe in 


cerning our being ſaved by, or through, Faith; it is time, 
4. To conſider a little in what Senſe it is that Chriſtians ny. be ſad to 4 


1. This may be well ſaid of Them, becauſe it is Their Faith, or deen 
which ſaves them from the Guilt of all their Sins committed before this Faith: 
a Privilege which peculiarly belonged to the firſt Chriſtians converted, at Years 
of Diſcretion, from a Life of Sin and Impurity, And therefore, this firſt Juſti- 
fication is often ſpoken of by St. Paul in his Epiſtles, and attributed to Faith. 
But this doth not concern thoſe who have been educated, and inſtructed, in the 
Knowledge of the Chriſtian Religion. The guilty Sinner in thoſe Days knew 
not whither to fly from the Guilt of his Sins, till his Belief entitled him to this 
Favour ; which God had annexed to at, and the A always promiſed in 
his name. | 
2. We may be well fwd to be ſaved 3 Faith, deni it is by believing in 
Jeſus Chriſt, that we come to know and embrace thoſe Terms which are offered 


with his Propoſals we muſt be ſaved: and this we cannot do, without believing 


Him to be ſent of God, and receiving him as ſuch, This, therefore, being ab- 
N e | | FVV blatcly 
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ſolutely neceſſary; we may well find Salvation attribute, to this, which is the. 
arſt moving Principle towards it: and without which we ſhould not go one 
Step forward in that Way to Salvation which He came to point out to us. I 
the Way, the J ruth, and the Life ; and without knowing him, and believing in 
him, how ſhould we know the Way, or the Path, to that Eternal Life which 
He came to unfold to us; who otherwiſe might have wandered, every one after 
the peculiar Imagination, or Inclination, or Humour, of our own Hearts? As 
Salvation therefore, comes in the Method propoſed by Chriſt: ſo mav it well be 
attributed tO believing in Him ;- becauſe that alone can put us into the Method 
propoſed by Him. _ EE T _ 5 bo 

z Chriſtians are ſaved by Faith, becauſe it is the Foundation of their Obedi- 
ence, and of all their good ACtions. It is the Tree which bears good Fruit; 


without which good Fruit there could be no Salvation: and conſequently, what 


:- ſo neceſſary, and fo uſeful, to the Production of good Works; is it{clf entitled 
to thoſe Rewards, and happy Conſequences, which follow good Works. This is 
what St. James ſeems to think, that the only way of proving that we have Faith, 
i; by our good Actions, Ch. 11, 15. Will any one, faith He, believe that you with 
them well, or that you are willing to relieve them, if, when you ſee their Dit- 


refs, you only tell them ſo; and at the fame time deny them what you can 


aford them towards their Relief? From hence He argues, As there is no true 
Sion of this charitable Diſpoſition, but the Fruit of Beneficence which it pro- 
duceth; and as one who is always hard-hearted hath no Pretence to it: ſo, is 
there no Proof of a real Faith, but the Works it produceth : of which Works, 
therefore, a ſincere Faith is never deſtitute, Thus will even He allow that Faith 
may ſave us, by influencing our Actions; but no otherwiſe. 5 


Let any one likewiſe turn to the xith chap. to the Hebrews; there indeed he 
will find an Account of the Excellencies and Advantages of Faith; of its Accep- 


tableneſs to God, and its Efficacy towards our own Happineſs : but He will find 
that the Argument muſt be reſolved into this at laſt, that without Faith it is im- 


þ/1ble to pleaſe God, becauſe without Faith it is impoſſible to live a Life of Vir- 
tue, or to do ſuch Actions as are there recorded: and that by Faith is meant a 
vital active Principle, moving us to behave ourſelves agreeably to our Faith. And 


therefore, with reſpect to Chriſtians, Faith muſt be an active Principle, influenc- 
ig and ſtrongly moving them to {ſuch a Behaviour, and Conduct; ſuch a Life 


and Converſation, as their believing in ſuch a Maſter naturally directs to. If we 
believe in God truly; we cannot but love and honour him above all things. If 
we believe in Chrift ſincerely; we cannot but endeavour to obey his Commands; 
obſerve his Precepts; and follow his Example. And thus ſhall we be ſaved 
through Faith or believing in Him; becauſe this Faith, if it be ſincere, will ne 


qe Foundation of ſuch an univerſal Obedience as He requi: es of us. 


In theſe Senſes, therefore, and on thele Accounts, great Things might well 


be faid- of Faith in the New Teſtament; and Salvation attributed to it. But the 


great Point, in which we are concerned, is, not to be deceived in a Mutter of 
ſuch Importance; and to that End, not to interpret any one Expreſſion of the 


Nero Teftament ſo as to contradict the plaineſt and moſt repeated Declarations of 
i. Let the Concluſion of the preſent Subject, therefore, be to this effect, Faith 
ls an Att of the Mind moſt acceptable to God. Faith in his Son ſaves us, as it 

puts us into the ſecure Way to Salvation, if we be ſincere; and as it is the Foun- 
dation of all our Chriſtian Practice, and of all our beſt and moſt Godlike Beha- 


viour. This Faith alone, that is, the Method propoſed in the Goſpel, without 


2 ; b 
tae Works of the Ceremonial Law of Moſes, is ſufficient to ſecure to us our 
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future Happineſs : but Faith alone, that is, a Belief in Chriſt, without Obed; 
_ ence to his Laws; an empty, unfruitful Faith, accompanied with an un ; 


likewiſe is a good Life indiſpenſably neceſſary in order to Salvation. Or, in gy. 


| Purpoſe of the Writer, or laying the whole Tenour of the Goſpel together. One 
of this ſort of Paſlages, relating to Faith, I conſidered in my laſt Diſcourſe; and 


Men of weak Underſtandings, or ſtrong Paſſions, may be apt to ſeparate from the 
reſt of this Epiſtle, and conſider it ſo much by itſelf, as to imagine that it was 
the mere outward joining in the publick Acts of Chriſtian Profeſſion, and Worlhip, 
This is a very great Error: and muſt prove at laſt a very fatal Miſtake. And 


Nature of God, or all his Declarations in the Goſpel, could permit himſelf to be 


the Conſcience of ſuch a Creature as Man is. 
their devout, and repeated Performance of ſome outward AQts of Chriſtian Pro- 


Lord's Supper; becauſe they hear his Word with ſome Attention and Zeal; upon 
ſuch Accounts as theſe, they hope for his Favour at laſt, and perceive ſome Sa- 
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d 
Life, will condemn us at laſt. We are ſaved through Faith; or by believs, ? 


Chriſt ; no otherwiſe than by being influenced by it: for Faith is required in or 
der to Practice. Faith is indiſpenſably neceſſary in order to Salvation: and 0 


Words, a Faith working by Love, and manifeſting itſelf by good Works, i; that 
alone which will be of any Account to us, at laſt, For as the Body with l, 
Spirit is dead; ſo Faith without Works is dead alſo. Now to God, &c. 


The Miſtake of relying upon external Performances conſidered. 
SER M ON K. 
RoMANs x. 13. 
For whoſoever ſhall call upon the Name of the Lord ſhall be ſaved. 
I Have frequently obſerved to you that when Men are reſolved to retain their sus 
and go on in their evil Practices; and yet not to caſt away all Hopes of future 


Happineſs; they are ready to lay hold on any obſcure, or miſtaken, Text of the 
New Teſtament: and to draw it to their own Purpoſe, without conſidering the 


endeavoured to ſhew that no Encouragement could be deſigned in it for any to 
rely on a bare Belief of the Goſpel, without the bringing forth thoſe good Fruits, 
and practiſing thoſe Moral Duties, which the Goſpel itſelf recommends. 
Another of the like ſort, is That which I have now read to you; which ſome 


the Apoſtle's Deſign in it to make the Calling upon the Name of God, or of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the whole of the Goſpel-covenant ; and to affix Salvation to 


though it be indeed ſuch a Miſtake as one would think no one who confiders the 


guilty of ; yet we find by Experience that many profeſſed Chriſtians do at leaſt 
ſeek for Eaſe this way ; and find as much as any ſuch poor Pretence can give d 


It cannot therefore be accounted unneceſſary or improper, to conſider the Caſe 
of ſuch profeſſed Chriſtians as allow themſelves in the Commiſſion of know" | 
Sins: and yet receive Comfort, and entertain Hopes of future Happineſs, fron 


feſſion, and Worſhip. They know that they continue in the Practice of Sin. 


But becauſe they feel a Warmth of what they imagine to be Devotion in the 
Worſhip of God; becauſe they frequent the publick Prayers, or Sacrament of the 


tisfaction 
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ion and Reſt in that Hope tor the preſent: imagining, perhaps, that St. 
Pas on their ſide, and hath given it as his Ju. Gemen, that whotocver ound 
un the Name of the Lord, as they do, ſhould be ſaved. 
0 \ly „before I come to ipeak particularly to the Cale of ſuch Chriſtians, I muſt 
give yOu A true Account of St. Pauls Deſign in this bart of thus Epiſtle; Which 
will at the ſame time lead you to the true meauing of the Words of the 
Text: vi. that He is here diſputing againſt Iwo Errors of the Jews. The one 
is, their ſeeking Juſtiſication by the Law of Moſes; and rejecting the Faith of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the Golpel preache ed to them as the only Method of Juſtiſica— 
tion: and the other is, their imagining that the Methah, whom they had been 
t. ught do expect, was to be of Benefit only tO themſe Ives; and th at the Gentiles 


were to have no part in his Bleſfings. Theſe two Kriors, vou may ſee, gave St. 


Pao occaſion of tpeaking particularly in this place of the Neceſſity which pro- 

feed Chriſtians lay under, to practiſe all Virtue ; or any otherwite than in ge— 

netal Terms, of the Chriſtian Faith, in Oppoſition to thele Niſlakes. It was 

enough for his Purpote to put them in mind that, according to the Law itfelt, 

they muſt ſeek for Juſtification in another Method, diſtinct from that of the 
Works of the Law of Moſes; that this Juſtification had been declared by their 
own Prophets to be of ſuch a nature, as that it muſt be effected by means of 
Faith; and that the ſame Prophets had enlarged the Bounds of the Kingdom of 
the Meſſiah, and had promiſed this OY to all true Believers whereloever l 
pe 2rted through the World. 


T he firſt of theſe He doth, ver. 4, For Ch: "it is the End of the Tow; that is, 
the Law itſelf leads to Juſtification by the Gotpel: becauſe, as it follows, ver. 5, 
Mees himſelf propoteth Juſtification by the Law upon no other Terms, but 
that of a perfect fulfilling the whole Law in every Tittle. Now, none of you 

can pretend to this: and therefore you ought to be willingly led to teck for Juſti- 


fication, or Acquittance from your paſt Sins and Failings, by bell leving and em- 
bracing the Goſpel. 


As to the ſecond; He puts them in mind, ver. 11, that Iaiah himſelf, one of 
their own Prophets, ſpeaking of the Me fiah, had declared long ago, that the true 


Method of obtaining the Aſſurance of God's Favour was by believing in Him, 


when He ſhould appear; and by entering into his Religion. And then He argues, 
from the Latitude of this Declaration, that whoſoever, whether Jew or Greek; 


takes this Method, ball be ſaved; alledging another of their Prophets, who bad 


likewiſe, in ſpeaking of the Kingdom of the Meſhah, declared that whoſoever, 
without © any Exception of Gentile more than Few, fhall call upon the Name of the 


Lird, that i is, truly receive his Religion, let him be of what Nation or F amily 


 loever, all be ſaved; ſhall be ſaved by this from the Guilt of his paſt Sins; and, 


if He be fincere in this Profeſſion, will infallibly be put hereby into a State of Sal- 


vation, and obtain it moſt certainly at the great Day of Accounts. 
t very plainly, therefore, appears that St. Paul's Deſign was not to fix the 
Terms of final Salvation; or to tell Chriſtians exactl y has” was required of them : 


but, in general, to tell the Jews that it was the Voice of their Law, and their 


Prophets, that Juſtification could not be by their Law ; and that the true Method 


in which they muſt come to be acquitted from the Guilt of their paſt Sins, and 


made happy at laſt, is the believing in Jeſus Chriſt, and ſecking this Happineſs 


in the Ways propoſed in the Goſpel; and that in this Method the Gentiles had as 


real a Right to God's Mercy, as themſelves. 
Having thus given you a View of the Apoſtle s Deſign in this part of his Ep iftle 


do the Roman: I ſhall now conſider the Pretence of ſuch as are led by this, or 
Vor. III. 7 B 


any | 
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any other like Paſſage in the New Teſtament, or by any falſe Motive, to plac 
their Confidence in the external Parts of Religion, whillt they manifeſtly refuſs 
to permit it to have any vital Influence upon their Minds; and openly alloy the. 
ſelves in an habitual Courſe of Sin. And, 
1. From what hath been ſaid already, it cannot but appear abſurd to tak , 
general Expreſſion of St. Paul's, uſed upon quite another Occaſion ; and to apnly 
it to what was not then in his Thoughts, or in his Deſign. Ile doth ſay, indeed, 
that the true Way to Salvation is the believing in Jeſus Chriſt : and the exe. 
nal Profeſſion of that Belief : in Oppoſition to ſuch as fought for Juſtification by 
Moſes's Law. But it is very unfair to argue from hence, that therefore <y/y;;. 
ever doth call upon the Name of the Lord Feſus, though He live in conſtant Rebel. 
lion to his Laws, ſhall at laſt be made happy by Him; and that nothing bat 
this external Act of Religion is required of Chriſtians. So that St. Poy/'s wy. 
nifeſt Deſign forbids us to apply his Words to what was not at all his Intent jy 
this place. . | 
2. If the plain Drift of his Argument did not ſuppoſe this; that it would be 
the higheſt Abſurdity to deduce any ſuch Conſequence from his general Doch. 
ration of God's Favour to ſuch as ſhould come in to the Profeſſion of the Chr 
tian Religion. For ſuppoſe a Perſon ſhould be commiſſioned to affure a Company 
of Rebels, that whoſoever of them ſhould reſign themſelves up to the Mercy of 
their rightful Prince; and own him publickly; and call upon his Name in their 
Petitions, and Submiſſions ; ſhould be ſaved from Puniſhment : would it not be 
the moſt unfair and abſurd Concluſion, if they ſhould argue from hence, that 
the Prince required nothing from them but this external Act of Submiſſion and 
that this would be for ever ſufficient to ſecure his Favour ; though they ſhould 
after this reaflume their former Behaviour; openly violate his juſt Commands; 
and affront his Government? Who would not join in condemning ſuch an hy- 
pocritical Submiſſion as this ? And who would not think it juſt, that their Pu- 
_ niſhment ſhould be doubled upon them, even for the fake of this pretended Sub- 
miſſion? And yet, Are the Dealings of many Men with God Almighty's Decl1- 
rations, in the leaſt degree, better, or more juſtifiable ? He ſends his Son to eu- 
treat thoſe who are Rebels againſt Him, to be reconciled to Him: and he de- 
clareth by Him that whoſoever comes in to Him, and believes, and calls upon 
him, ſhall be in a ſafe Condition, and kindly received by him. And they argue 
from hence, that this external Act of Submiſſion, or Homage, is enough; and 
that they may ſafely rebel againſt Him for the future: ſo they do but in Word 
acknowledge Him. Whereas the Submiſſion required, is a fincere, and hearty 2 
Submiſſion : which it cannot be, if it be accompanied with Diſhonour, Diſreſpec, 
and Diſobedience, in Actions. In this Caſe, Men ſhould be convinced by their 
own Maxims, and Principles. For if they abhor the Man who pretends Friend- 
ſhip, or Submiſſion, whilſt he neglects all Opportunities of doing them Service; | 
or perhaps employs his Time in affronting and injuring them: how can they 
poſſibly imagine that any ſuch general Declaration of God's Favour to ſuch as 
call upon his Name, or perform any outward Acts of Religion, was intended to 
make Men eaſy under a Courſe of Sin; or to be applied to any Performances 
but what proceeded from a ſincere and upright Mind, full of a true Senſe of Re- 
ligion, and bringing forth ſuch Fruits as Sincerity cannot be void of? So that 
were this Declaration in the Text ſeparated from the Deſign of the Apoſtle ; and 
taken entirely by itſelf: it is contrary to all the Maxims, and all the Rules ot 
proceeding amongſt Men, to interpret it ſo, as to take Courage from it to affront 


Almighty God by the Diſobedience of our Lives; and to hope in his a 4 
| a | | merely 
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merely on Account of lome external Pertormances of religious \Wortihip. But, 
to proceed to other Conſiderations. „ 5 „ 

z. This Pretence, which ] am now examining, doth really debaſe the \ alue 
of Virtue, in the Eyes ot God, under the Goſpel-arpentalton, below what it Was 
vader the Influence of the Ceremonial Law itlelt. When that Law was in 
force, one would have thought, that Men might then, it ever, have truited to 
make themſelves acceptable to God by the Externals of Religion; by Rivers of 
Oil, and Thou! ands of Rams: yet we find even then, the Queſtion alked, V bat 
11h the Lord require of thee, but to 5 Al; and 70 de Mercy; and lo Walk hum 
3/4 coith thy God? The Moral Virtues were the x hings, even then, infilted on, 
hen the Afſiſtances, and Motives to them were not lo great, or not io appa- 
rent; and when the Minds of the 5etes could not but be more amuted, and di- 
verted from them, by their numerous and coſtly Services. And can any one 
beliere that, under the Goſpel, in which God hath declared a Day of Judge- 
ment to come, and pronounced his Wrath more openly, than ever, againtt Sin; 
and in which He hath promulgated the greateſt Motives and moit powerful 
Aſliſlances; that, under this Goſpel, I ſay, God ſhould put ſuch a Value upon 
tue exterval Performances of Religion, as to make inſigniſicant the more <verghty 
Matters of it? That He, who ſaid under the Law, //hat doth the Lord require 
if thee, but to practiſe the Moral Duties? ſhould, under the Golpel, tay, Hat 
b the Lord require of thee, but to call upon bis Name, or to hear his Word! 
That He, who laid ſuch Streſs upon Holineſs, and Virtue, even when He had 
contulted Pomp and Ceremony in the Jer Religion, thould now in effect 
diſengage Men from all ſtrict Obligation to that Holineſs and Virtue; and 
turn all their Thoughts upon external Acts of Devotion, and Religion, when 
He hath called the World to a Spiritual Religion, void of all that unnceeliary 
Pomp, and Ceremony? Who can believe this? Or who can tix 10 great an Ab- 
ſurdity upon the Chriſtian Religion? And if we cannot in Words fix ſuch an 
Abſurdity upon it; let us not entertain, even in our moſt retired Imaginat'ons, 
any ſuch Opinion, or Notion, as doth eſfectually lay this Scandal upon the moſt 
holy Religion that ever yet appeared in the World. oo e 

4. Give me leave to put you in mind of thoſe many plain, uncxceptionable, 
Texts of the New Teffament, by which I ſo fully proved, in the former part of 
my preſent Deſign, that the actual Amendment of our bad Lives, and the 
Practice of all Holineſs and Virtue, was indiſpenſably required of us in the 
Goſpel-ditpenſation ; and to argue from thence that it cannot be the Intent of 
any Paſlage, in the ſame New Teſament, to fix Salvation upon any external 
Acks of Religion unaccompanied with Holineſs; or paid to Almighty God in 
order to appeaſe him for our Continuance in our Sins. Remember particularly 
Iwo Paſſages: the one of our bleſſed Lord himſelf; the other of St. Paul, the 
lame Apofle who applies to Chriftians this general Declaration in the Text. 

Ihe firſt is that in Mazth. vii. 22, 23, Verſes: where, after our Lord hath 
ceclared that it is not the calling upon his Name, without doing his Father's 
Will, that can fave us at laſt; He goes on farther, Many will ſay io me in that 
Day, Hove we not propheſied in thy Name; and in thy Name have caſt out Devils ; 
and in thy Name done many wonderful Works ? and then will I profeſs unto them, I 
never Rnew you. Depart from me, ye that work Iniquity. So that, ſuppoſing 
- Perfons can even plead at laſt that they have not only profeſſed his Religion; but 

Cone many Things, beyond the common Pitch of Believers, by the Power of 
his Name: yet they are in a deſperate Condition, if they be found to be Workers 


of 


_ 


of Iniquity. And if it ſhall fare thus with Pr ofeſſors of 0 extraordinary a N Unk: 
what ſhall we ſay to Thoſe who truſt to be accepted at laſt for the fake of mar 
| more inconſiderable Performances? Muſt not hey expect as certainly to lic: 
ſame Sentence; Depart from me, ye that work Iniquity. 
. The other Paſſage is in St. Paul's Second Epiſtle to Timothy, in the Second 
[ Chapter, the 19th Verſe: Let every one that nameth the Name of Chriſt, d. par 
= from Iniquily: from whence it is evident that this Apoſtle could not be of th 
* Opinion that naming the Name of Chriſt, or calling upon the Name of the Lord, i 
4 the Words of the Text, was ſufficient for Salvation, without departing from Ju. 
quity, For if He had taught any ſuch Doctrine, it might have been eaſily u. 
torted upon him by any profeſſed Chriſtian, who had a Reſolution of continuing 
in his Sins. What necellity is there for departing from Iniquity, when it is 5 


1 clarcd that whoſoever calleth upon the Name of the Lord, or nameth the Name if 
1 Chriſt, ſhall be ſaved, without this Departure from Iniquity ? 
'F | Multitudes of other Paſſages might be alleged from the ſame St. Paul, for the 
1 Neceſſity of Holineſs; and the Condemnation of Sinners at laſt: which all 


contradict the Pretence of ſuch as would fix the contrary upon ſome of his Er. 
preſſions. But I muſt not be always repeating them. Vet it is worth while ty 
remember that theſe are the profeſſed Chriſtians, of whom He forcwarns J. 
mothy, ch. iii. ver. 5, under the Character of thoſe who have a H erm of God. 
neſs, but deny the Power thereof: whom he eſteems no better than Scandals t) 
the Chriſtian Profeſſion ; Enemies to the Truth; Men of corrupt Minds; and 5. 
probate concerning the Faith, ver. 8. 
F. If we conſider the Nature, Teadency; and Deſi ign, of all thoſe external 
Acts of Religion and Worthip, in which ſome Chriſtians are inclined to place 
fo great a Confidence; we ſhall find it a great affront to Almighty God; and 
the molt groſs Abuſe and utter Perverſion of their Deſign, to reſt in them; to 
place our Hopes in them; and to make the Performance of them the Ground of 
our Expectation of the Favour of God, whilſt we continue in the Practice of 
known Sins. For the great End of the Chriftian Religion is not that Men ſhould 
pay external Homage to Almighty God, but that their internal Tempers, and 
the whole Courſe of their Lives, ſhould be regulated by a deep and conſtant 
Senſe of God, and of a Judgement to come. To keep up this Senſe, and ren- 
der it effectual; and to encourage others to profeſs, and carry forward, the fame 
End; publick Aſſemblies of Chriſtians were inſtituted, and appointed, for the 
= | united Acknowledgment of God, and their Saviour; for the more ſolemn Obli- 
. gation of themſelves to the Duties of their Religion; for the praying to God, 
the hearing his Word, and the partaking of the Torts Supper. 

Now what 1s Prayer to God, if it be not a ſincere Acknowledgment of his 
Sovercignty, and our Dependency ; of his Authority, and our Duty ? And whit 
1s this, but an Affront, if we know, and own, our Obligations to ſerve. and obey 
him; and yet continue wilfully to diſobey and diſhonour him? Or, if we ine 
gine to put a Cheat upon him, and to ſatisfy him with the Fruit of our Li 
whilſt our Hearts are far from him, and entirely indiſpoſed to render him tht 

Service which our Mouths own to be due to him? What is this Prayer, unlets 
it influence us to Obedience? And why can we be ſuppoſed to aſk of God his 
Afliſtance, and Holy Spirit; if we be reſolved not to make uſe of it, and co 

tinue to ſtand out againſt all its Motives and Offers ? 

Again, what can we conceive that hearing God's Word could be intended 


for; unleſs for the Practice of what we e hear? Now, ſuppole that a Servant | 


— 
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an Karthly \-Qer thould run with Zeal every Day to receive his Commands, 
and 5 r his WIII; cagerly attending to it, and ſceming to imbibe it grecdily; 
Khilſt all the time He is reſolved, not to perform it, or conſtan tly goes away 
to his ſormer Courſe of Negligence and Diſobedlience: would not this be juſtly 
eſteemed the higheſt Affront, and greateſt Indignity, to his Maſter; and the 
utter Abule of his Maſter's Detign 1 in Calling upon him to hear his Duty? And 
thus it muſt be in Religion. Hearing can be only in order to our knowing our 
Duty; an d knowing our Duty can be for no other End, but the doing it; and 
in all Cates, both of them are ſo far from excuſing any Who negled > it, that 
they arc ever eſteemed by Men the great Aggravations of that Neglect. 73 
4m much is given, of Him much will be requi ed. He that bnozws 575 Maſters 
777, and doth it not, ſhall be beaten with many Stripes: proportionable to his 
Knowledge, ſhall be his Puniſhment, How contrary to ſome of his Diſciples, 


| who pretend to ſercen themſelves with their Knowledge! They hear grecdily, 


and know a great deal: and from hence argue that they are what He approves ; 


and that this their Zeal in e ſhall cover their Crime in not t doing 1 


W ill. 


your own ſelves, James 1 1. ver. 223 and he goes on to compare a Man, who comes 


to hear his Duty, end goes away and neglects it, to a Man that looks into a 
Glaſs; and preſently goes away, and forgets his own Countenance. The Mari 
can conſult the Glaſs with no other Deſign, but to ſee ſomething relating to his 
own Face; which he preſently forgets, as much as if he had not conſulted it; 
The Chriſtian can hear the Word for no other End, but to know his Duty : 


and vet, his Behaviour ſhews that he goes away and immediately forgets it. 


And thus the End of hearing; the only End to which it can ſerve; is orally : 
negleded and perverted. 


Of ſuch Hearers as theſe, demie what our Lord himſelf pronounces, 


Math. vii. 26, at the end of the longeſt Diſcourſe, He is recorded to have made; 
and that, in which it was plainly his Deſign to preach Morality, and reſcue 
Virtue from the Cloud which had been caſt over it. Every one, ſaith He; that 

| heareth theſe Sayings of mine, and doth them not, ſhall be likened unto a fooliſh Man 
| epbich built his Houſe upon the Sand; And the Rain deſcended, and the Floods came, 
and the Winds blew, and beat upon that Houſe ; and it fell, and great was the Hal! 
of it, Such is the Man, we ſee, who builds his Hope of Salvation upon his 

bare hearing the Word of God with Greedineſs, without a conſcientious Prac- 
| tice of what he hears. The Woman in the Goſpel who heard with Delight the 


Words of Life, as they proceeded out of our Lord's owti Mouth, lift up her 


Voice, and ſaid unto him, Bleſſed is the Womb that bare thee. But he ſaid, Yea 


rather, Bleſſed are they that hear the Word of God, and keep it, Luke xi. 27, 28. 
So ready was He to lay hold on every Opportunity of aſſuring his Diſciples, 


that their Happineſs depended upon their doing what they heard; and knew, to | 
be their Duty. 


The like may be ſaid of partzkinz of the Lord's Supper: which was in- 


tended for the united Profeſſion of our Faith in Chriſt ; and the open Acknov/- 


ledgment of our Obligations to live as becomes his Diſciples. And what then 


can it be, to rely for Salvation upon the outward Act of communicating ; or 
the preſent Fit of Devotion in which we find ourſelves, ſeparated from, and 


void of, all Influence upon our r Lives, and Faakice! what can mt bez J ſay, 


TT. IK * 72 but 


This is what St. Faines warns all Chiſtiags Re the reſting i 1 88 BO. ; 
nal Action of hearing. Be ye doers of the Word, and not hearers only, deceiving 
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552 V 
put to mock our bleſſed Saviour; to celebrate his Sufferings, and join in ati. 
ing him; to own ourſelves his Diſciples, and behave ourſelves as his Enemicz; 
to contradict the Deſign of the Duty; and to fly to that Religious Rite for N. 
fuge from the Puniſhment of Sin, which was inſtituted for a perpetual Mens. 
rial againſt Sin, and deſigned as one of the greateſt Motives againſt the Do 
nion and Power of it? 

Nothing, I think, can be r than that thus to depend upon the e. Xtèrn. 
Acts of Devotion and Religion, for Salvation; without that Holineſs ot I 
which they were deſigned to further and promote; is one of the greateſt Ii. 
ſlances of Ingratitude and Preſumption that can well be thought of; a forma! 
Mockery of Almighty God and our bleſſed Saviour ; a Contradiction to the Eu- 
and Deſign of the external Duties themſelves ; and a fatal Deluſion and Decen 
upon our own Souls: it being certain that our Performance of theſe externe! 
Duties is fo far from being an Excuſe ; j mat it will be the greateſt Ag ggravation 
of a wicked Life. 

And now, if theſe Things be ſo; ; what maſk we ſay of i {ome ſort of Chriſtian;? 
They come to theſe external Parts of Religion for Comfort, With Hands, and 
Eyes lifted up, and an Air of the higheſt Devotion, they will call upon the 
Name of the Lord, perform the publick Acts of Worſhip ; hear his Word 
with Greedineſs; and perhaps partake of his Table, But here they reſt, The © 
ſame unmortified Luſts and Paſſions which they bring with them, they carry 
back again: and return, day after day, to take their Rounds of what they call 
Religion; in order to flatter themſelves, the more plauſibly, into a Fancy that 
they are not wholly devoted to Sin, and the World. And if they be a little 
ealy themſelves in this Method; they are apt to think that Almighty God i; 
eaſy with them likewiſe. But it is high time to awake out of this Dream, 1: 
is the Paradiſe of Madmen; and a State of the deepeſt Folly and Miſery. It is 
high time to conſider what Religion 1s: that it is not the being profeſſed 
Chriſtians; or Members of the beſt Church in the World; or Frequenters of 
the publick Worſhip; or attentive Hearers of God's Word, that can at laſt avail 
us; without living as becomes Chriſtians; without adorning the Church we 
boaſt of, by an exemplary Holineſs; without manifeſting a deep Senſe of God 
in all our Converſation ; and without doing that Will of our No F 125 
which we pretend to hear with ſo much readineſs, 

And God grant that all of us may ſo conſider theſe Things, as to let them 
have their due Influence upon all our future Behaviour, through Teſus Chr j our 
Lord: Amen? | 
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JEHBHeMHEeHero) 
The Power of Charity to cover Sins, conſidered. 
LO 


1 PETER I iv. . 


fu der all things have fervent Charity among your 7 ves: for C bari ity fat all 
cover the multitude of Sins. 


PH E Deſ gn which I am now proſecuting, obligeth me to ke notice of 
ſuch Paſſages of Scripture as any profeſſed Chriſtians may, on any Account; 


be apt to interpret to a very bad Purpoſe: that is, to the giving themſelves En- 


couragement to hope for God's future Mercy, for the Sake of his Son: even 
whilſt they continue in the habitual Practice of known Sins. And the Words 
which I have now read to you, as well as ſome others in the New Te eſtament to 
the ſame purpoſe, ſeem at firſt reading, and taken by themſelves, to be as likely 


to be abuſed this way, as any We can well pick out : which, therefore, I now 


deſign careſully to conſider; in order to prevent any ſuch fatal practical Miſtake 
as may endanger the Salvation of thoſe who profeſs the Faith of Jeſus Chriſt. 


The Apgſcle is, in this Verſe, after the moſt carneſt manner, preſſing upon : 


the Chriſtians to whom he writes, the moſt fervent and unconfined Love to- 
Wards one another, Above all things, have fervent Charity among yourſelves: as 
his great Maſter had frequently, in the moſt pathetick manner, exhorted his 


Followers to love one another. From which Words, Charity among yourſelves; 
it is evident that He is not in this place, preſſing upon them Love in the moſt _ 
comprehenſive Senſe poſſible ; or the Love of God, which is a diſtinct part of the 


Law of Chriſt ; but particularly the Love of one another. 


Nor is it any Objection againſt this (which is indeed plain from hs very 


Words) that the form of Expreſſion, with which the Apofile introduceth them, 
ſeems too much for this. For the Phraſe, above all things, in the common ule 
of it, is not deſigned to be underſtood, as making the thing ſpoken of, of greater 


Importance than every other Point whatſoever : but only to fignify that the 
Matter is of great Importance ; and that there was great Occaſion, perhaps from 
lome manifeſt Failure amongſt the Perſons ſpoken to, to preſs upon them this 

Particular, at this time, above all others. Thus, to give one plain Inſtance, 


St. James, in the Hſth Chapter of his Ep; ile, at the 12th verſe, brings in the Pro- 


hibition of Swearing, after the ſame manner, But above all things, my Brethren, ; 
\ ſwear not. Not that any one can imagine but that other Crimes, condemned 


by the Goſpel, were full as much to be avoided by Chriſtians, or were of a leſs 
heinous nature than this : but that He had ſome more than ordinary preſent 
Occaſion to remind them of their Duty in this Particular; and in an eſpecial 


manner to charge them not to be guilty of this Vice, So likewiſe, in . 


Caſe before us, there may be ſuppoſed very good Reaſon for St. Peter, at 
that time, to preſs upon the Chriſtians to whom He wrote, the Love of 
zwother, above all things; becauſe they either had oflended Faun againſt 


this 
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564 ) ˙ . 
this Law, or were moſt likely to do ſo; without putting ſuch a Senſe uno 
5 . 1 | Pon 
this common Form of Expreſſion, as if He muſt mean by it any thing more 
and greater, than what his own Words profeſs ; viz. fervent Charty 3 
themſelves. e 
This might ſuffice to account for the manner of his introducing this 
but it is fit likewiſe to conſider that the Love of one another, conſidered a8 3 
Duty diſtinct from the Love of God and all other Duties; the Forgivench; g; 
one another; the bearing with, and tenderly regarding one another, is ſo Pecu 
liar a Branch of Chriſtianity : is ſo much inſiſted on by Chriſt himſelf, as 
indiſpenſable Condition of our Happineſs, and that which He came down f. 
Heaven in an eſpecial manner to implant, and encourage in the Minds and 
Manners of Men; that an Apoſtle, and Preacher of the fame Goſpel, miphit 
well, in ſpeaking to Chriſtians, put them in mind, in a very particular man. 
ner, to regard this peculiar Branch of their Profeſſion ; that Love of one another, 
by which all Men were to know they were Chriſt's Diſciples, and to fee them 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of an unfriendly, and ſelfiſh World about them, 
It is, therefore, without doubt, as the Words themſelves ſhew, Love to ond. 
another, peculiarly ſo called, or a fervent Charity among themſelves, that St. 
Peter is preſſing upon them with ſuch Vehemence: and which he urgeth far. 
ther by this Conſideration ; for Charity, i. &. this Charity to one another, of 
which He is ſpeaking, /hall cover the multitude of Sins. With reſpect to which 
words, all my preſent Deſign is to guard againſt any fatat practical Miſtake, 
by conſidering in what Senſes they may poſſibly, or probably, be underſtood 
and ſhewing that no Encouragement can be drawn from theſe or the like Words, 
taken in any Senſe of which they are capable, to induce Chriſtians to hope for 
| Salvation on account of their loving one another, or forgiving one another, 
without forſaking their own Sins, and entering upon an holy Courſe of Life in 
other reſpects. 1 5 „„ _ . 185 80 + 
Indeed, it is very obſervable that there are none leſs likely to ſtand in need 
of the Abuſe of this Text than ſuch as are truly charitable; and ſincerely love 
their Neighbours ; and are heartily diſpoſed to forgive their Offences againſt 
_ themſelves: that none have fewer Faults to cover, than ſuch as theſe ; or are 
leſs likely to take Refuge in their Charity, to indulge themſelves in any thing 
evil, For, Did any of us ever know one truly charitable Man; I mean, cha- 
ritable in a regular and ftated Courſe, and in an eminent Degree; who wil- 
lingly allowed himſelf in the habitual Practice of any known Vice; or in an? 
ſort of Tranſgreſſion of God's Law? On the contrary, though we may have known | 
a very vicious Man do particular Acts of Liberality, and ſhew an uncommon 
Generoſity upon fome uncommon Occaſion ; perhaps out of an ill-gotten Stock, 
and to ſupport a great Temporal Intereſt ' yet, did we ever know any Man, 
Who continued in a courſe of a multitude of known Sins, to be regularly chari- 
table in a great degree; and always diſpofed and ready to forgive and overlook 
all Offences againſt himſelf? But yet it is fitting ſometimes to do more than 
may be ſtrictly neceſſary, in order to take away all Pretext from ſuch Men, as 
may fancy themſelves poſſeſſed of a Charity which they have not; and take 
Courage from thence to preſume upon the Mercy of God. To return, there- 
fore, to what I propoſed, 1 
I. It is not at all improbable that the Apoſtle, when he declares that our 
Cpharity ſhall cover, or covers, the multitude of Sins, means that it will, or doth, 


cover the Sins of others; and not our own: which Interpetation at once cuts E . 


the 
om 
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the Ground of the Miſtake, ſuppoſed to be founded upon this Declaration. 
And ſuppoſing him to ſpeak of the Sins of others; it may be, as it hath been 
by ſeveral Interpreters, underſtood two ways. | | 


. It may ſignify that our Charity and Love to others will incline us to cover, 


that is, to hide 10 as to forgive, and not to revenge or puniſh, all the Offences 
of others againſt ourſelves. So that the Apoſtle may exhort the Chriſtians to 
have a fervent inward Affection for one another, on this Account; becauſe this 


fervent Love of one another will incline them to overlook and forgive all the 
Offences of others againſt themſelves: which is fo main a part of the Evange- 


jcal Law, and fo acceptable in the Eyes of God. Againſt this Interpretation 
there may be Two Objeftions raiſed : 1 . 


\ The firſt is, that the Phraſe, which is rendered 20 cover Sins, is always in 


other places uſed with reſpect to God's covering our Sins, and not to our cover- 
ing the Offences of others againſt ourſelves. But this will not be of great force, 
becauſe, though this may poſhbly be found true, yet, it is to be looked upon 


zs a Matter purely accidental; and not ariling from any Impropriety in ap- 


plying the Word to the Sins of others: it being of that nature, that it is full 


as apt to expreſs our covering, fo as to pardon the Offences of others, as it is to 2 
genote God Almighty's covering, ſo as to pardon our Offences. Juſt as the Word 
Forgive 18 uſed both of God's forgiving our Sins, and of our forgiving one an- 
other: So may the Word Cover be, in itſelf, equally proper in both caſes; and 
the Circumſtances or Words of any particular Paſſage of Scripture be reaſon- 
ably left to determine to which it is deſigned by the Writer to belong. If the 
Word which is tranſlated Forgive, had happened to have been generally uſed 
in ſpeaking of God's forgiving us; this would not have been a Proof that it 
might not have been uſed, in one or two places, where our Forgiveneſs of one 


another was ſpoken of: and the fame may be ſaid with reſpe& to the Word 


ver; which is equally applicable to both Caſes. From whence it follows, 
that no Argument can be drawn from hence to prove that it may not as pro- 
perly and juſtly be ſaid that Charity covers the Offences of others againſt us, as 
that it covers our Offences againſt God. Indeed, if there were any thing pecu- 
liar in the Word, which made it abſurd to apply it to any thing but our own 
Sins againſt God; a critical Argument might be drawn from hence againſt this 


Senſe. But when the Word 1s frequently uſed in many other Caſes, and applied 


to many other Things; nay, is only in a metaphorical Senſe uſed for Forgiveneſs, 
or taking no notice of, Sins; nothing can be urged from hence againſt uſing it in 

all Caſes, in which it is equally proper. Beſides, as I hope to make out by 
and by, this very Word and Phraſe 1s uſed by St. James, with reſpect to the 


dins of others. 


2. It may ſeem to ſome a little abſurd to make the Apoſtle preſs Chriſtians 
with ſo much Vehemence to mutual Love; not by declaring the future Reward 
of it, but by laying before them one main Effect and Branch of it, as a Mo- 
tive to engage them to endeavour after that Love. But if we confidet what a 
Streſs the Goſpel layeth upon our Placability, and Forgiveneſs of one another; 4 


we ſhall not much wonder to find an Apoſtle, earneſtly prefling Chriſtians to 


labour after that inward Diſpoſition, which will produce ſuch an Effect; fo 


neceſſary to their own Happineſs. Let us labour after a fervent Charity, or 


Love, for one another; for this will diſpoſe us readily to cover, to paſs by, 


overlook, and forgive, the greateſt Number of Offences of others againſt our— 


elves: This, I ſay, is no {mall Argument to Chriſtians, who know that this is 


_ the way to their own F orgiveneſs, and Happineſs; and a Condition, without 
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866 RR . 
which they cannot hope to have their own paſt Sins covered by Almighty G00 
The like way of ſpeaking is uſed by St. Paul, Rom. xili. 8, where He ebert, 
the Chriſtians to love one another, becauſe He that loveth another may be ſaid to 
have fulfilled the Law : that is, becauſe, if we truly love one another, this Will 
induce us to do no Miſchief, but all poſſible Good, to our Neighbour; and {g 
to come up to what is required of us by God, with reſpect to our Neiohbour 
which muſt be a great and ſubſtantial Motive to auy Chriſtian to endeavour 
after ſuch a Love, and Charity. ” : 
2. The ſecond way, in which the Words of the Text may be interpreted, with 
reſpe& to the S/us of others, is this; that, if we have a fervent Charity for others, 
this will engage us to ſeek after the Converſion of ſuch as are Sinners; aud 0 
our Love to the Souls of Men, ſhewing itſelf by turning many to Righteoulneſ,, 
will be the Occaſion of God's covering, or pardoning, their Sins, who are ſo 
turned from a Life of Sin, to all holy Converſation, and Godlinefs, This 5, 
indeed, a ſafe Senſe of the Words. But, I cannot think it fo probable that the 
Apoſtle could mean this; becauſe it is unlikely that the Chriſtians to whom Ile 
wrote ſhould ſo underſtand him: ſince He doth not make the leaſt mention, or 
give the leaſt hint, of that Converſion of Sinners, upon which this Interpretation 
wholly depends. If this had been the thing in his View; it is hardly poffible 
to ſuppole but that He would have once mentioned what He principally intended, 
I grant, indeed, that there is a Paſſage at the latter end of St. James's Epifls; 
which in Words is parallel to this in St. Peter: about which it is now: fit to ſay 
ſomething. The very laſt Words of that Epi/le are theſe, Let him know that 1: 
Tho converts a Sinner from the Error of his way, ſball ſave a Soul from Death, and 
ſhall cover a multitude of Sins, the very Words uſed by St. Peter. Where indeed 
it is very natural to interpret the Words to ſignify, that by converting a Sinner 
to Righteouſneſs we ſave a Soul from Death; and are the Occaſion of God's not 
puniſhing thoſe many Sins, which if they had been continued in, muſt have laid 
the Sinner open to the Divine Vengeance: which is a Conſideration enough to 
move any ſincere Chriſtian to that Work. Nor is it any Objection againſt this 
Interpretation, that ſaving a Soul from Death, and covering a multitude of Sins in 
this Senſe, are the ſame thing, in other Words; when the Apoſtle ſeems to 
propound them as two diſtin Motives: becauſe there are numberleſs Inſtances, 
in ſacred and profane Writers of the beſt Rank, of the like Tautology to this; 
viz. the expreſſing the preſent Sentiment of their Minds, at the ſame time, after 
ſeveral ways, and yet ſtill to the ſame Purpoſe, _ 5 9 8 
But here, we ſee, when St. James meant particularly to ſignify to Chriſtians 
that it was by Converſion of Sinners that they might be Inſtruments of covering 
a multitude of Sins, which was a great and Godlike Work; that He doth not 
| ſpeak of Charity in general: but very particularly and plainly points out to 
them that particular Branch of it, by which a multitude of Sins might be covered. 
And this is an Argument why St. Peter probably had not this in his View: 
becauſe, if He had, there is no reaſon to think but that He would have faid fo, 
as plainly as St. James did; or, at leaſt, that He would have given tome Hint, 
ſufficient to have led us to underſtand Him to the ſame Purpoſe. Nor is the 
ule of the fame expreſſion ſufficient to ſhew that they both meant the ſame 
thing: it being full as proper for St. Peter to tell Chriſtians that their Love to 
one another would engage them to forgive one another's Offences, without fe- 
ſenting or puniſhing them; as for St. James to tell other Chriſtians that their 
converting a Sinner would be the means of his paſt Sins being covered, lo as to 


be forgiven by God. This ſhews us that, as the Word Cover is applied to fe- 


veral 
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ral other things as well as Hs; fo, may the Exprefſion of covering Sins, or a 
ve Jude of Sins, be Gd with reſpect to very diſterent Caſes, and with very dif- 


| mull! 
forent Views. 
This, therefore, 18 the firſt general Propoſition I lay Stn; that then Words 


may be {0 interpreted, at leaſt one way, very probably, as to reſpect only the co- 
cering the Sins of others from Puniſhment ; and not our own. And if this be 
the Intent of the Apoſtle in this place; the Inference is plain, that all Ground is 
removed of building upon it any ſuch Opinion, as that any degree of any ſort of 
Charity will cover our 0wn Sins: fince, according to this Interpretation, all that 
is here ſaid, is that our Charity will cover, and overlook, the Failings and Ot- 
{onces of others. Nay, if this be but a poſſible Interpretation of the Words ; as 
long as it is free from all Hazard; who would be fo weak as to venture his Eter- 
nity, and 8 Salvation, upon the Potlibility of any other Sente, not ſo certainly fate, 
and ſecure ? But leſt any Sinner ſhould think himſelf too hardly dealt with; and 
not indulged and toothed, {o much as he may imagine this Paſſage to have in- 
dulged Res : let us procced farther, and, in the /c 4 Be, | 

II. Let us ſuppoſe that the Apo/i/e intended in the Text to exhort and allure 
Chriſtians to Charity amongſt one another, by telling them that Char ily would 
cover the multitude of their own Hus: and yet we ſhall find, upon 2 due Exami- 
nation, how ſmall a Conſolation this, or any the like Aſſertion, rightly under- 
food, can afford to any Chſſtian who continues in his Sins. And under this 
Head, it is my Deſign to take notice of three or four ſeveral Paſlages, which may . 
give unſtable Men occaſion of impoſing upon themſelves. 

As to the Words of the Text; ſuppoſing it be affirmed by St. Peter that Cha- 
rity ſtall cover the multitude of our own Sins ; I ſay, 

1. It is highly unreaſonable to interpret this, as if He meant that it mould | 
atone for the wiltul Sins in which we ſtill continue: becauſe to fay this of any 
thing, 1 is to contradict, as I have often obſerved, the whole Tenour of the Goſpel, 
in which he Wrath of God is revealed, without Exception, againſt all Unrighteouſ- 
nest. This therefore, cannot be fixed upon any obſcure Words of the firſt 

Preachers of the Goſpel : : whoſe Buſineſs it was to declare this Haß of God: 
it being one certain Rule to go by, not to fix a Senſe upon atiy particular Paſ- - 
lage, contrary to the main Deſign, and Tenour, of the whole. FE | 

2, It is contrary to St. Peter's own Declarations, and moſt carneſt E xhortations, 
in this very Epiſtle : who beſeecheth the Chriſtians to whom He wrote, 7% be 
ly in all manner of Converſation, as He that called them is holy, ch. i. 15. Aud t 
abftam from fleſbly Luſts which war againſt the Soul, ch. 11. ver. 11. and the like. 
Now in vain did He do this; and to no purpoſe were all his Exhortations: if 
[le can be ſuppoſed to tell them after all, that though they ſhould 107 be holy in 
ol manner ef Converſation ; though they ſhould not attain from fleſhly Luſts; yet 
they might be ſecure of the Favour of God; that, if they did but take care to 
love one another, that would cover all. So that if we would not make St. Peter 
contradict and deflioy his own Deſign 3 we mult not make him ſpeak after 
this mamer. 

But if any ſhould ſ. ay EE St. Peter means it of a moſt eas 103 ex- 
tenfive Love of God, and Man: I anſwer, that He faith himſelf, He means it of 
Charity among themſelves; and that St. James hath uſed the very ſame Words of 
one lingle Branch of Brotherly-love, which are ſuppoſed, by thoſe who alledge 
this, to be exactly parallel in meaning to theſe in St. Peter. This wholly takes 
Way the Benefit of this Obſervation; and affixeth Salvation to one ſingle Branch 
ol Charity, diſtin& from other Virtues. 


And 
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| And here, having mentioned the Paſſage in St. James again; I muſt obſerve. 
| of that likewiſe, that, ſuppoſing the Apofle to mean by it, that a Chriſtian by 
converting a Sinner doth cover, or make an Atonement, for his own Sins; yet, ©, 
cannot there be underſtood of the Sins he continues in; but only of thoſe Which 
He hath forſaken ; becauſe the particular Branch of Charity fpoken of there 
ſuppoſeth the Neceſſity of all Sinners being converted, in order to the faving 
their Souls. If therefore, I convert a Sinner; yet, if I myſelf remain + wilkal 
| Sinner againſt God's Laws in other reſpects; there is the fame Neceſſity of my 
being converted, in order to the ſaving my Soul, that there was for the Conye... 
ſion of the other, about whom J have been labouring. But if it were ſugicjc., 
to convert another; though the Converter himſelf remain a wilful habitual Sin. 
ner; ſuppoſing that another ſhould afterwards convert this Man himſelf from 
his Sins; it cannot be ſaid, as this Paſſage affirms, that He ſaves a Su! fron 
Death, becauſe it was ſaved before by his having converted another: and then 
likewiſe, all the Buſineſs any Man hath to do, is to endeavour to chuſe out ſome 
Sinner, and by all means to labour his Converſion ; upon which He may be fute 
| of God's Favour, let his own Life be what it will. But what then fignifieth the 
Goſpel of Feſus Chrift ? and the Terrors of the Lord diſplayed in it againſt Siu. 
ners; if ſuch a Senſe can be fixed upon any part of it? It remains, therefore, 
3. That, if St. Peter meant the Words of the Text with reſpect to our own 
Sins, all his Intention was to ſay that our loving one another; our kind Re. 
gards; our Placability and Good-nature; our Forgiveneſs and Forbearance of 
one another, would engage Almighty God to forbear the Puniſhment of us, or 
to forgive to us ourſelves thoſe manifold Sins, which we have ever been guilty 
of towards Him, in Time paſt : not thoſe which we ſtill indulge ourſelves in; 
but thoſe which we have forſaken. For I muſt obſerve to you that this is the 
Peculiarity belonging to that great Virtue of loving one another, ſo as to be 
ready to forbear, and forgive; viz. that, for the ſake of hat, God will forgive us 
the Sins which we have forſaken : but that, without it, (that is, unleſs we for- 
give others, our Neighbours and Brethren ;) even thoſe Sins which we have 
formerly been guilty of ; though we have forſaken them, and though God had, 
upon that, heretofore forgiven them; ſhall be remembred againſt us, ſolely on 
the Account of our implacable and unforgiving Temper of Mind. 1 
I St. Peter, therefore, ſpeaks of cur own Sins, as covered by our Love to others; 
I take him to ſay what our Lord himſelf affirmed, Marth. vi. 14, If ye forgive 
1 Men their Treſpaſſes, your heavenly Father will alſo forgive you : to the right Inter- 
| pretation of which Words, what I have already ſaid will lead all Chriſtians who 
are not reſolved to impoſe upon themſelves. The Interpretation which I mean 
is this, that, if they forgive the Treſpaſſes of others, God will likewiſe forgive 
them the Sins which they have forſaken, and amended : but, if they do not for- 
give others, that even thoſe Sins which God had formerly remitted to them, on 
Account of their firſt Faith, or Amendment, ſhall be again accounted for, and 
ſeverely puniſhed upon them in the other World. And thus Cr himſelt 
ſeems to have explained it in the Parable, Mazth. xviii. 3; in which the Lad 
puniſheth his Servant for the Debt which He had once forgiven him, only be- 
| cauſe afterwards He would not forgive the ſmall Debt of one of his Fellow- 
ſervants... . | ED 
To draw towards a Conclufton ; If our Lord, in his Account of the great 
Day, ſpeaks of Alis. giving only; we ſee, by the forementioned Text, and mul. 
titudes of others, that it was not his Deſign there to ſpeak of every thing — 
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but only to ſhew the great Acceptableneſs of that Branch of Charity to God 
Almighty ; and what ſtrict Enquiry there would be made, at the great Day, into 
the Practice of this Virtue : but that we muſt not ſo interpret it, as to render 
void his other plain Declarations about the abſolute Neceſſity of all the other 
Inſtances of Goodneſs and Holineſs, 

If, in any other Places of Scripture, or in the Apocryphal pious Writers, 
Alms-giving, or any ſort of Charity, be ſpoken of as an Atonement for Sins; or 
particularly, in any of the firſt Chriſtian Writers: it is evident how a Chriſtian 
muſt underſtand ſuch Expreſſions. Every thing that is commendable; Every 
ſingular Act of Picty, or Charity, may be, by a Figure of ſpeech, called a Sa- 
crifice, as it is offered to the Honour and Service of God by thoſe who perform 
it rightly : or an Atonement, as it may be faid to make ſome Amends for a paſt 
Life of contrary or Vicious Actions; juſt as a preſent Regard and Friendſhip, 
and the ſerving any Man in a very remarkable Matter of Importance, may be 
called an Atonement for a paſt State of Diflervice and Ditreſpect ; ; without ſup- 
poſing any ſuch ſingle Actions to be any Satisfaction, or Atonement, for multi- 
tudes of Affronts which we e upon many more Occaſions, ſtill to otter 
Him. 


If any Writers, of good Authority, have oaratleted the Alt of Mercy 


with that of Baptiſm; this ſhews ſtill farther that they could mean it with reſpect 
to nothing but paſt Sins, forſaken and abandoned. For, as Baptiſm atones not 
for any Sius, hut ſuch as were committed before it, and are utterly renounced 


in it; not at all for ſuch as the baptized Perſon continues in, after his Baptiſm ; 


ſo, in like manner, cannot Mercy, or Charity, by any one who uſeth this Simili- 
tude, be thought, or ſaid, to atone for any Sins, but what are forſaken by the 


merciful Perſon : not at all for ſuch as He ſtill continues to be guilty of. 


From all which there cannot be any Conſolation, or hope of Salvation, 
drawn, to any ſuch Chriſtians, as {till go on to allow themſelves i in the wilful 
Violation of any of the Laws of Chriſt: but, on the contrary, this Conſolation 


of making ſome ſort of amends to God Almighty, by ſignal Acts of Charity, belongs 


only to ſuch as, though Sander in Time paſt, yet nave. now wall; reformed 


their Lives. 


This, therefore, is the Chriſtian Boftring about Charity : or -ather. about that 
part of it which conſiſts in Forgiveneſs of others: that, on account of this, for 


the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt, God will cover and forgive our Sins, which we have 


forſaken 5 and not without it. And this is ſo far from releaſing us from the 
Obligation of forſaking them ; that it ſuppoſeth it done, and adds to it the Ob- 
ligation of our imitating God Almighty in ain © one another: : Which God 


grant we may all do, WT; c. 
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Io any Man fin, we have an Advocate with the Father, 2 Chrift the rig hi. 


I| N this Paſlage, the Apoſtle declares that it is for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſd, and on 


| New Teſtament many profeſſed Chriſtians have taken occaſion to frame to "pi 
ſelves ſuch Notions concerning the Merits of Chriſt, and the Sacrifice of hl 


wilful Demerits, and Unworthineſs. Which fatal Proceeding of Chriſtians ad. 


and our future Happineſs. 


of which Chriſtians in theſe later Ages eſpecially, have been, and are guilty, 


 ferings towards the Pardon of our Sins, and our eternal Happineſs, I have here- 


ſhewed you that, in order to our Acceptance and final Juſtification, through. 


| plainly made out from the molt expreſs Declarations in the New Teſto ; 10 
is enough to obſerve from hence, that, in the Words of the Test, Te y is CH 18 


to avoid, and forſake; not for thoſe which we wilfully continue in: that the 
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Firſt Epiſtle of St. Joux, Ch. II. part of the 1ſt and 2d Verſes, 


"Ol 
and he is the Propitiation for our Sins. 


account of his ſufferings, that the Sins committed by his Difci ples. will be 
forgiven by Almighty God. Now from this, and the like Declarations ; in th 
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Death, and his Interceſſion with tlie Father, founded upon theſe; as may com- 
fort themſelves in their Continuance in Sin, and take off from thei Mind; me 
that Uneaſineſs which might otherwiſe ariſe from the Reflexion on their own 
diced to their Luſts and Paſſions, makes it neceſſary particularly & conſider this 
Point; in order to rectif⸗ o pernicious a Miſtake. And to this End, [ propoſe 
at this time 

I. To lay down the Doctrine of the New 75 famine, concerning the Merits of 
Chriſt; or the Effect of his Sufferings, with reſpect to the 888 of our Sins, | 


II. To take more particular notice of that unworthy Abuſe of this Do Arine, 
III. To ſhew the Baſeneſs and Abſurdity of this Abuſe. And, 


IV. To point out to you the true, and good Ulcs that Chriſtians ought to 
make of this Doctrine. 


I. The Doctrine itſelf, concerning the Merits of Chr/?, or 5 Effect or his Suf- 
tofore in effect propoſed: when, under the former part of my preſent Deſign, 1 
Feſus Chriſt, it is abſolutely required of us in the Goſpel, that we forſake tho! 
Sins which we have been guilty of; and practiſe ſincerely an univertal Obedience 
to the whole Will of God, any ways made known to us. This having beet! 


the Propitiation for thoſe Sins, which we carefully and conſcient! outly en han ol 


Merits of Chrift, ſo much talked of by ſome, are ſo great, that, for the ſake ot 
Sufferings, God will accept to his Favour and Mercy, ſuch as lay hold on ti: 


Terms offered by the ſame Jeſus Chrift; ſuch Chriſtiaus as relinquiſh and abin: 


don their Vices; and come up to that Condition of univerſal Holinets equi 0 
by Him; but not ſuch as ſtill continue, notwithſtanding all his Calls, and 
Denunciations, to proſecute their own vile Luſts, Ry to oppoſe and contr. 110 & 


the Will of God. 
This, 
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95 
This, I fay, moſt manifeſtly follows from the plain Proofs forme «ly given: 
but of the New Teſtament, concerning the indiſpentable Necetliry lying upon 
Chriſtians to fortake their Sins, in order to TO Pardon; and to practiſe all 
Virtue, in order to their Happinets, For if thete Conditions be plainly and ex- 
prefely required in the Gotpel-covenant ; then it is apparent, beyond Contra- 
1tion, that, upon the Goſpel-covcnant, ſealed by the Blood of Chriſt, and en- 
tered into for the ſake of his Merits, there can be no Pardon, nor Salvation, de— 
manded, Or hoped for, but by ſuch as fortake their Sins, and obey tho Moral 
Laws of the Goſpel: and, in other Words, that the Sufferings of Chriſt have 
:Qually procured theſe Conditions to be granted by Almighty God ; that 1o thole 
Sinners Who have forſaken their Sins, od entered upon a new Courſe of Action, 
may obtain Juſtification from the Guilt of their former Sins, and Eternal Hap— 
pincls in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

And who will not ſay that this is ſufficient Satisfaction to any well-dif ſpoſe + 
Mind, to be aflured, in ſuch a way, that He is accepted by God, and hath a 
Title to Happineſs ! without which Aflurance, the Mind of a conſidering Per- 
ſon mult be perpetually diſturbed with Fears and Jcalouſies. And who will 
not own that this is all that could be expected, or reatonably withed for, from 
a God of Holineſs, and W iſdom, as well as of Merc y ; to offer Pardon and Sal- 
vation upon theſe Conditions only ? ſince by this Mcthod Ile gives all the Com— 
fort to Sinners that is poſlible, without encouraging them to continue in their 
ins; and all the Diſeouragement poſſible to Vice, without making cvery In- 
{tance of it abſolutely unpardonable. ENG STi bo | 

If any reply to this, that rhe Merits of ſo divine, and ſpotleſs a Fein as 
Teſas C brif are infinite; and therefore every thing may be hoped for from them: 
] anſwer, that the Queſtion is not, what the Merits of Chriſt are in themſelves; 
or what they might poſſibly have procured; but what the Goſpel declareth that 
they have actually procured for all ſincere Believers, Let them be what they 
will in themſelves; They can be no more to us, than what God Alm; glity 
thinks fit to make them, agreeably to the eternal Laws of Reaſon, and Wiſdom. 
The Mercy of God is, in a good Senſe, inlinite: that is, it is bounded by no- 
thing but his own. perfect Wiſdom, and Holineſs: againſt the Laws of which 
Wildom and Holineſs it cannot act; and beyond which, it would not be a Per- 
ſection, but a Weakneſs. So likewiſe, ſuppoſing the Merits and Valuc of 
Chriſt's Suffcrings to be unbounded, and infinite, conſidered without ſuppoſing | 
the Goſpel-covenant actually made: yet, when it pleaſed God to be moved to 
make a Covenant by theſe Suffcrings; the Merit of theſe Suſſerings „Vith re- 
lpect to ſuch as God enters into this Covenant with, muſt be bounded by the 
plain Terms and Conditions of this Covenant, It depends upon God's Will, and 
his Wiſdom, what theſe Conditions ſhall be: and conſequently what is ect 
tor us by theſe Sufferings can be no more than what God ſces fit; and 1 e He 
declareth, they ſhall procure for us. And therefore, J ſay, let the Merits of 
Chritt be never ſo unbounded, before this Covenant is ſuppoſed ; let the Value 
ot his P, opiliation be infinite ; yet it 18 plain they are bounded, as to us, as ſoon 
5 God declares what He will do, and what He will not do, for the fake of 
theſe Sufferings: which is the Buſineſs of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Now, when it is declared by this very Perſon, whoſe Merits are ſo much 
pleaded by ſome, that God will accept returning Sinners, upon their Amend- 
ment; and that ſuch as continue in their Sins hall be excluded from his King— 
dom: J lay, when He himſelf declareth this; He doth in effect declare to 
Chriſtians, in other words, that He hath no Merits available for any who are 


Der 
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not reformed according to his Moral Laws; that, though Te be the Propitiatic 
a their Sins, yet it is for their paſt, and forſaken Sins; that the Extent and 
Effect of his Merits, with reſpect to his Diſciples, is this, that, for the fake g* 
his Sufferings, God will forgive the Sins of tuch as do at any time ſo turm to 
him as heartily to abhor and forſake them; and make happy all ſuch as do fin. 
cerely ſet themſelves to the Practice of Righteouſneſs, and make an actual Pro. 
greſs in the Ways of his Commandments. Let any one but read the New 
Teſtament with a well-difpoſed Mind; aud He will ſind that This is the whole 


Doctrine of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, concerning the Merits and Value of his 


Sufferings, and their Efficacy towards the Pardon and Salvation of his Fol- 
lowers. But though this be ſo manifeſt, yet, 5 
II. It is as manifeſt, that there have been, cſpecially in theſe later Ages, aud 


ſtill are, (in a very vicious Generation of Men) Multitudes of Chriſtians, wh, 


are not content with this, that God ſhould pardon the Sins which they have 
forſaken, for the ſake of the Merits of Chriſt : but profeſs to believe that Ile 
will pardon all the Sins which they can poffibly continue in, till Death ove. 


takes them; if ſo be they can but have Time to declare their Truſt in Chriſb. 


Merits to this Purpoſe ; or, in the uſual Phraſe, to apply to themſelves, with 
abundance of Confidence, the Merits of their Saviour, or the Promiſes of Gad 
made to Chriſtians for the ſake of his Son Jeſus Chriſt. They ſeem to think 
that Chriſt's Merit excuſeth them from attempting to have any Merit in then. 
ſelves: nay, that it would derogate from, and diſparage his Merits, if they 
ſhould pretend to have any thing in themſelves ſo much as agreeable to the Will 
of God; that it would be a piece of unpardonable Preſumption in them, to pre. 
tend to imitate the Moral Perfections of God, though they are called 7 be bh, 
as He is holy, „„ | TS — 

Sometimes they urge that there is nothing perfect here; and no Man but what 
ſins: and that, if they themſelves ſtand in need of the Merits of Chriſt to fercen 


them from the Divine Vengeance; ſo do their Neighbours likewiſe. As it, be- 


cauſe the Value of Chriſt's Sufferings will atone for the Failings, and the for- 
ſaken Sins, of a ſincere Chriſtian ; therefore, they mult needs atone for the Wi 


ful and continued Tranſgreſſions of ſuch as go on to diſgrace that holy Name by 


which they are called, by a moſt unholy Life, and are every Day wiltv!i, 
affronting their God and Saviour. How unaccountable 1s this! And yet there 


is hardly any thing more common, than for the moſt notorious and wicked 


Chriſtians to profane his Merits, and his Sufferings, by openly profeſſing their 


Truſt, and entire Confidence in them, And, what is very remarkable, the mor: 


unchriſtian and profligate Men have been in their Lives, the more ſtrong and 
confident ſhall you often find them in that which they call Faith, and in their 
fooliſh "Truſt in that which belongs not to them. So that, whilſt many goo. 
Chriſtians, through Exceſs of Modeſty and Humility, or through bodily Indi- 


_ poſition, are almoſt ſunk with the Imagination that they have not done enough 
to give their Hearts Ground for Confidence in the Mercies of God: you ſhall 
frequently find many of thoſe, who have ſtood out againſt all the Calls of God 


to Repentance and Amendment, and perſevered to the End in Vice and Immo- 


rality, as ſecure of his Favour at laſt, and as ſatisfied with their Proſpect into 


another State, by the help of their groundleſs Confidence in Chriſt's Merits, 33 
if the Goſpel had been calculated, not to engage Men to deny Ungodlne/s and 
worldly Luſts, and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly; but merely to ſpeak 
Peace, and Quiet, and Comfort, to the Minds of the moſt notorious Sinners, 


even whilſt they know themſelves not to be amended in any reſpect. 5 
7 : 
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But how great muſt the Power of the World, the Flcth, and the Devil, be 
upon the Hearts of Men, when they can influence them to believe, (as it hath 
happened to ſome) that the way to glority the Grace and Mercy of God 1s to 
multiply their Sins and Vices; that the way moſt largely and effectually to par- 
rake in the Merits of Chriſt, 1s to add Sin to Sin, that there may be the more to 


be pardoned, and the more Thanks due to him who pardons ! Theſe, and the 


like Abſurdities, contrary to the whole Tenour of the Goſpel, hath a Love to 
Sin impoſed upon ſome Men; as a Refuge from the Reproaches, and Forebodings, 


of a guilty Conſcience; and theſe are often found to be fixed, without the leaſt 
Ground, upon ſuch general Declarations of the Value of the propitiatory Sacrifice 


of Chriſt, and the Merits of his Sufferings, as that in the Text. 


Becauſe He is declared to be a Proprtiation for our Sins; to be our Advocate, by 
virtue of that Propitiation, ww7rb the Father; to have purged our Sins upon the Croſs ; 


andio have died for us Sinners ; becauſe, in conſequence of theſe Declarations, it 
hath been delivered and taught by the Churches of Chritt, that, by hs one Oblation 
ef himſelf upon the Croſs once offered, He hath made a full, perfect, and ſufficient Sacri- 
fie, and Saligſaction, for the Sins of the whole Morld: therefore, they argue that their 


Gns cannot be too many for ſuch a Sacrifice to atone for; therefore they plead that 
theſe Sins, thus atoned for, are of all ſorts; as well thoſe which they indulge 
themſelves in, to the laſt Period of their Lives, as thoſe which have been for- 
ſaken, and abandoned; abuſing the Mercy of God, and the Merits of their Sa- 


viour, to their own eternal Perdition; as will appear, if we conſider ſeriouſly, 


III. The great Unreaſonableneſs, Baſeneſs, and Abſurdity, of this Abuſe. 
That Chriſtians ſhould ſo far forget the nature of their Religion, which hath, in 
the plaineſt Words, made an univerſal Holineſs indiſpenſably neceflary ; that 
they ſhould be ſo far from being led by the Goodneſs of God to Repentance and 
Amendment, that they ſhould rather take occaſion from his Love to treaſure up 
- for theraſelves Wrath againſt the Day of Wrath; that thoſe very Sufferings of 
| Chriſt, which were deſigned as the greateſt Argument to affright them from all 


Stn, ſhould be made as it were the Incentive and Motive to them to continue in 


Sin; that the greateſt Inſtance of Love ever diſplayed before the Eyes of Men 
| ſhould be returned in Affronts, and Diſobedience to God, and to his Son: Theſe 
are ſuch aſtoniſhing Marks of abſurd Confidence, and Baſeneſs of Temper, as 


cannot be paralleled. 


The Nature, and End of the Chriſtian Religion, plainly eſtabliſhed, muſt | 
direct us in all our Interpretations of any of its general Declarations. And this 
Religion being holy, pure, and ſpotleſs ; revealed by the Son of God from Heaven 
for the Converſion and Amendment of the World, and to teach us to forſake all 


Sin, and to live in all holy Obedience to God; the Wrath of God being often 
declared in it againſt all Unrighteouſneſs of Men: it is impoſſible that any Com- 


fort ſhould be adminiſtred in it to ſuch as continue in Sin; becauſe this would 
be to deſtroy its own main Deſign, and to fruſtrate its own great End. From 
hence therefore it follows, that it is the higheſt Abſurdity to argue from its ge- 
neral Declarations concerning a Sacrifice for Sins, and a Propitiation of invalua- 
ble Merit, that this Sacrifice will be available for thoſe Sins of Chriſtians in 
which they ſtill wilfully continue: becauſe this is to contradict the great End of 


their Religion: to make all Virtue unneceſſary; and to turn all Chriſtianity into 
a confident Appeal to the Merits of Chriſt. 5 


Again, It is the moſt abſurd and unreaſonable thing in the World, to fix ſuch 


3 thing as this upon Almighty God: or to ſuppoſe that He ſhould ſend a Perſon 
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would this be, but to reveal a Religion from Heaven, with the greateſt fotemnir 


upon all that eis ſubſtantially good in Religion. 


not miſtake, I have already obſerved to you what is declared there; and; with 


niſhment hereafter. And if, notwithſtanding all the Limitations which God 
| himſelf hath ſet to his Mercy, and to the Merits of his Son; theſe Perſons will 


of ſuch an egregious and groundleſs piece of Folly and Abſurdity ? 


part with the great Enemy of God and of Chrift! How would it found in the 


aud Salvation. 
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from Heaven, to live and dye here on Earth, and to teach Mankind an excel} 
Doctrine; aud at the ſame time declare, that it is no great Matter whett;c, t! "Fs 
imitate his Example, or obey his N s, if ſo be they do but truſt in 15 
Merits, rely upon his Sacrifice, and put their Confidence in the infinite Value o # 
his Sufferings; that this ſhall be their Comfort here, and their Reward hereatter 
Who can believe this poſſible, I fay, that knows and conſiders what God is; an 
holy, and wiſe Being; at an infinite diſtance from all Sin and Iniquity ? For wha 
on purpoſe to aſſure Men thas Virtue is of no great Importance; and on Purpole 
to encourage Vice, and Immorality in the World? I ſay this beeauſe, in truth, 
ſuch Pretences of Chriſtians do manifeſtly, and effeQually, tend to nothi ing alle 
but to render vain all the moral Precepts of the Goſpel; and to bring a Content 


And if this be fo abſurd in any reaſonable Creature, to fix ſuch an Abſurdity 
upon God; how much more abſurd and intolerable muſt it be in a Chriſtian, 
after this Revelation is made, in which the Nature of God, and his Hatreq of 
Sin, are made known to him, to affront Almighty God with a Suppoſition wh: ich 
a very Heathen would be afraid to make! Nay, it receives a great Aggravation, 
when it is conſidered that it is by the Declaration of the Goſpel only that we can 
| know what the Merits of Chriſt's Sufferings are to us; and that in this they are 
1o plainly limited, as to the Extent, and End of thee: that a ſincere Mind can. 


how much Plainneſs all who continue in their Sins, are debarred in that from any 
Benefit from the Sufferings of Chriſt; nay, how plainly they are aſſured that thi 
very Goſpel, and the Sufferings of Chriſt, ſhall be an aggravation to their Py. 


make a new Covenant, and a new Compact, for themſelves : what muſt we think 


Beſides, how baſe and ungrateful a Temper muſt this proceed from; to make 
nic of the Goodneſs of God, and thoſe Sufferings which were the higheſt[n- 
{tance of Chriſt's Love to them, as an Encouragement to themſelves to take 


Ears of any Man of the meaneſt Capacity, to hear Chriſtians ſpeaking thus, C 
fo loved the World that He ſent his only begotten Son; and this Son of God hith 
declared his Love in dying for Sinners, after an unparalleled manner; therefote, 
let us affront him, and join ourſelves to his greateſt Adverſary; {till truſting that 
his Merits, and Sufferings, will make him look upon us, and treat us as his 
1 'ricnds? Yet, after this manner doth every Sinner argue, who reſolvedly con- 
tinues a Sinner; and yet pretends: to truſt in the Merits of his Saviour, for Pardon, 


To make the matter yet more plain: Put the Caſe that any Prince ſhould {end 
luis own Son to a Company of profefled Rebels; and for the ſake of what He 
ſhould do and ſuffer amongſt them, offer to be reconciled to ſuch of them as 
| ſhould be influenced by this Method to repent, and return to their Obedience: 
what greater Affront, or Indignity, can one well 1 imagine, than, if theſe Perſons, 
profeiling to lay hold on his Offers, ſhould yet continue to affront him, and di- 
obey all his juſt Commands, as much as ever; and yet all the time plead before 
him the Sufferings of his Son, and argue that his Merit muſt ſcreen them from 


Puniſhment, which was deſigned merely to make their tuture Obedience — 


or RELYING UPON THE MERITS OP CHRIST, &. ee. 


did which Freatly increaſeth the Guilt of their continuing ſuch Affronts, and In- 
ed Would not this Appeal to tnote Merits appear only a piece Of formal 
Moekery; and juſtify to all the World the teverett Punithment ot thoſe who thovll 
ade nothing ele to plead? Let us therefore, | 

| IV. Laſtly, from what hath been 1aid, learn the true and good Utes which 
Chrittians ought to make of the Merits of Feſus Chrift, and of the Value of his 


Sutferings. 


. In the firſt place, we may lawfully and juſtly plead before God the Merits 


of his Son, and his invaluable Sacrifice, as what He hath been pleaſed to declare 
that He accepts, as an Atonement tor thoſe Sins which we torſake, and aban- 
on: and for the fake of this, we may beg, with a well-grounded Affurance, 
that He will pardon all our paſt Offences, and whatever is amils in our whole 
Frame; and accept of our ſincere Endeavours after an univerſal Conformity to 


his Will in all Things. This is a fort of Try?; and indeed the only 77% in 


the Merits of Chriſt, which we can juſtify, or from which we can reap any Com- 
fort, or Advantage: becauſe indeed this is the only Truſt agreeable to the Na- 


ture and Deſign of the Goſpel; and to the many plain Declarations of the New 
Teſtament. IS | CER | 5 ; 


There is nothing in that ſacred Book, of thc great Efficacy of applying the 


Merits of Chriſt to ourſelves, in all Circumſtances, with an undaunted Con— 
fidence. This is a new and modern Addition to the Goſpel of Chriſt. But it 


ve look into any Page of it, we cannot but learn from thence, that we have ih 
Encouragement to apply theſe Merits to ourſelves, nor any Juſt Ground of Satiſ- 
action from them, unleſs we find in ourſelves a perſeyering Refolution to forſake 
all Vice; and a conſtant Endeavour to perfect Holineſs, whilſt we have Oppor- 


tunity: and that it is the uniform Doctrine of the ſame New Teſtament, that thoie 


who have wilfully continued Sinners to the laſt, have no part in the revealed 
Promites of God; nor conſequently the leaſt Right in the World to apply the 


Merits of Chriſt to themſelves in particular, which are declared to belong only 


to ſuch as have forſaken, and renounced their Sins. And if this be not true; then 


it muſt be true that the Goſpel makes no difference between a virtuous, and vicious 


Life; but makes Eternity depend upon ſuch a Confidence as the beſt Chriſtians 


olten want, and the worft generally have moſt of. 


4 


2. In the next place, we ought all to drawa ſtrong Argument againſt all Sin, 


and for all holy Obedience, from thoſe very Merits, and Sufferings of Jeſus Chrift, 
under which ſome Chriſtians would hide their continued Iniquitics. For it 
Chriſt be the Propitiation for our Sins; then what muſt Sin be to Almighty | 


God, who took ſo ſevere a Method to be reconciled to Sinners? and what ought 
i to be to Chriſtians, who know this? How hateful, and how abominable ! If 


Gud fo loved the World, that He ſent his only begotten Son; if this Son voluntarily 
| humbled himſelf to the vileſt Death for us: how ought we to ſtudy to do every 
thing pleaſing to him; and to avoid every thing which He hates and abhors! If 


to invaluable a Price were paid; that we might be reconciled to God upon any 


Terms: how ought we fo be moved, by the Greatneſs of this Price, to come up 
to all his Terms, and Conditions ; and not to think ſo long upon the Price, as to 


forget the End for which it was paid! 8 
Fe are bought with a Price; therefore glorify God in your Body, and in your Sp1Ir it, 


_ Which are God's: faith St. Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 20. The Price paid by Chriſt to buy 


Us into his Scrvice, 1s, in his Account, the greateſt Motive why we ſhould ſerve 


web a Maſter faithfully. Paſs the Time of your Sojourning here in Fear, ſaith St. 
eter, foraſmuch. as ye know that ye were not redeemed with corruptible J. hings, as 
| Silver; 


— 
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Silver, and Gold, but with the precious Blood of Chriſt, 1 Peter i. 17, 18, 19. This 
is the Uſe, which the Apgſtles earneſtly direct Chriſtians to make, of the Merits 
of their Saviour: but they never once adviſe, or command, or ſo much as permit 
them to think that they ſhall be ſaved by theſe merits, after a Life ſpent in My 
tinual Diſobedience to his Moral Laws. | 

Let this Doctrine, therefore, be fixed in our Minds. The Merits of Chriſt'z 


Sufferings are ſo great, that they will atone for the longeſt Courſe of Sins; pro. 


vided we have forſaken, and utterly abandoned them: but of ſuch a nature, az 
terribly to aggravate the Guilt and Puniſhment of thoſe Chriſtians, who take 


_ occaſion to continue in their Sins, becauſe Chr? is declared to be the Pr. 
tion for them. | 


eee ee 
Mſtaſtes about Man's Inability, and God s Grace, confidered, 
SE: N M O NN mn. 


2 Co R. ili. 5. 


Not that we are ſufficient of ourſelves, 10 think any thing as of ourſelves: but oy 


Sufficiency is of God, 


| T H E | Apeſile, in this Epiſtle, was led, by the cunning Management of 1 


T evil-minded Perſons amongſt the Corinthians, to aſſert his own Apoſtle; 


and his own Right to be their Director and Inſtructor, as He had been the Foun. 
der of their Church, and of their Faith. But leſt they ſhould think that He 
| boaſted of himſelf above meaſure; as if from Him, conſidered by Himſelt, 
came all their Good, and all their Happineſs of being made Partakers of tl 
opel; He thinks fit in this Verſe to obviate this Inſinuation, and to allure 


them, that by what He had now, or any time before, ſaid to that purpoſe, Hz 


did not deſign to arrogate to himſelf the Glory of being the chief and princi- | 
pal Agent in this Matter; but that it was to the great Original of all Things, 
even to God himſelf, that they were obliged for ſo great and unſpeakable a 


Bleſſing. Not that we are ſufficient of ourſelves to think any thing as of ourſeves: 
but our Sufficiency is of God. That is, Not that We Apoſtles, of ourlelyes, di 


or could lay this Scheme of Salvation: not that it is to us that the Contrivance, 


and Adminiſtration of this, is to be aſcribed. But our Sicrency ; our being 


able thus to contribute to your Happineſs, and thus ſucceſsfully to minilter to 


Your Good, by preaching the Goſpel, is owing to God. | 
That this is the meaning of the Apgſtle, in theſe Words, will be evident to 
any one who will be at the Pains to lay together what goes before, and what 


follows after this Verſe. For whoever doth that, will find that the Abe 5 


not here ſpeaking, or thinking of the Duty ordinarily required of Chriſtians 
in order to their final Acceptance; but of a Subject entirely different from this; 
vis. of the Work of an Apgle; of the firſt Original of that Scheme of Sa va- 
tion which the Apoſtles preached to the World; and of that Knowledge and 
Suſſiciency which the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel had in order to the Perior- 
mance ot their great Work. But though this be ſo plainly the meaning of the 


Words; yet many Chriſtians, of later Ages, have been led from this Texts _ 
| | others 
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others of the like Sound, into ſuch Errors, as tend, in their own natures, to 
obſtruct and hinder the great Deſign of the Goſpel; and to make Men caſy and 
carelels about the Performance of thoſe T erms of Acceptance, Holineſs and 
univerſal Rightcouſneſs, which are fo plainly required in the Goſpel. 

It is, therefore, ot great Importance, to examine, and confute tuch perni— 
cious Miſtakes ; and to ſhew that there is nothing in the New Tefament to tavour 
them. The Miſtakes at which I now particularly point, are ſuch as are founded 
upon a Very fatal Notion of the Weakneſs, and Inability of Man; and of the 
part which Almighty God is to act in the Buſineſs of Reformation, and Iloli- 
neſs, For many Perſons have not been content with ſaying that their Natures 
are weak and frail; too eaſily carried away by the Force of a od of 
Trials which ſurround them in this State; that the 77% 7s 2weak, and their In- 
elinations directed with a ſtrong Bias towards Sin and Wickedneſs; but are like— 
wiſe pleaſed with repreſenting themſelves in ſuch a State of Inability, and In- 
ſufficiency, as that all Motives, and all Calls to Repentance are in vain; in 
ſuch a State, as that it is impoſſible for them, by any Act of their own Mind, 
either to pray effectually to God; or ſucceſsfully to bear any part, in the great 
Work of their Salvation, themſelves. Cr 5 

& likewiſe, with reſpect to Almighty God; they are not content with acknow- 
ledging that the great Deſign of their Happineſs 15 owing originally to Him, 
and is his Work; or that all their Powers and Faculties come from Him, who 
made them what they are; or that He is ready to aſſiſt their Endeavours, when- 
ever they exert them; to anſwer their ſincere Prayers, and to impart to them 
whatever is neceffary to their ſucceſsful running the Race that is ſet be- 
fore them : but they take a ſort of Delight in thinking, and ſpeaking, as if 
Almighty God were to do all for them; as if He, in his own Time, will irre— 
ſiſtibly move them to do his Will; and as if, unleſs he thus interpoſeth, they 
have no Power, or Strength, to do any thing towards forſaking thoſe Sins to 
which they have made themſelves captive. mme. 
In theſe Senſes do they think it for their Purpoſe, to underſtand the Words 
of the Text, and ſome other Expreſſions of the New Teftament, concerning the 
Inſufficiency, and Weakneſs of Man; and the Sufficiency, and Power of God, 
in the Matter of Salvation. In order, therefore, to put a Stop to ſuch No- 
tions as theſe, which naturally tend to render Men indiſpoſed to all Attempts 
and Endeavours to do their Duty; 1 have the following Obſervations to 
make: „„ | „%%% os . 

1. St. Paul himſelf builds no ſuch Doctrine upon that great and ſtrong No- 
tion He had of his own Inſufficiency; and of the Sufficiency of God. This 
Inſuficiency, J have ſhewn already, had reference to the Work of his Apaſbleſpip; 
and to his ſucceſsful Performance of it; that is, to his publiſhing and enforcing 
the Terms of Salvation, amidſt a Thouſand Difficulties, and a World of Hazards. 
But becauſe this great Work of Redemption was originally the ſole Deſign and 
Contrivance of Heaven; becauſe his being an Apo/tle was owing immediately to 
God; and the Succeſs of his Labours, and his own Courage and Conduct in 
his Office, depended upon the Providence, and the Favour of God: He doth 
not preſently infer that nothing was to be done by Himſelf, conſidered as diſtinct 
from his great Patron. But, in this very Epiſtle, He repreſents Himſelf, and 
the other Apoſtles, as M. orkers together with God, ch. vi. 1; and often ſpeaks of 
his indefatigable Endeavours to anſwer the Ends of his Office. And if He 
were a 1 orker together with God; He had certainly a part of his own diſtin& 
_ from that of Almighty God, in this great Affair. And conſequently, as He had 
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Happineſs, If the Apgle had ſuch Power, as to be a Worker together with 


ordinary Spheres of Action, be ſuppoſed to have Ability to bear ſome part 


racter; andrepreſented himſelf as irreſiſtibly moved by his Almighty Arm: this 


reſpe& to ſucceeding Minifters, and Paſtors of the Church, in the ordinary 
of Chriſtians, whoſe Taſk doth not take in ſo great a Compaſs. It doth not 
immenſe Difficulty ; therefore, He likewiſe takes the whole upon himſelf, 
in a Matter of much leſs Difficulty, and of a much more confined Im- 


bears in the Work of their Salvation, is ſo far from being Proof that they can 


| ſelves. Work out your own Salvation, ſaith the ſame St. Paul, with Fear and 


God himſelf is engaged; that if it fail at laſt, the Gracious Deſign of God 
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Cod Almighty's Suſficiency to ſupport Him, and make up his Deficiencie,. 0 
He had likewiſe ſome Strength and Ability of his own, for his own part. Ang * 
God was the Architea; the chief Builder, Director, and Encourager of the 
whole; ſo likewiſe was the Hpgſtle, a Worker, under and together with, Hin, 

If, therefore, in that great Work of the Apoſileſhip, encompaſſed ar that thin 
with ſo many Difficulties and Hazards, St. Pau! did not mean by ſuch Expref. 
{ions to ſignify that he himſelf. had no part to act, but as forced, and impchel 
irreſiſtibly, by God Almighty; but left a part for himſelf, as well as gave tg 
God the chief Part, and Glory, in it all: much leſs will it follow, that he 
meant theſe and the like Expreſſions, to fignify that, in the Buſineſs of every 
ordinary Chriſtian, ſo much lets difficult than that in which he was engaged 
God Almighty was to do all, without the Concurrence of the Man himie!: 
and without his having Strength and Power to bear any part in his oun 


God, in that vaſt and boundleſs Office; much more may Chriſtians, in the; 


in the carrying forward their own Perfection here, and Salvation lier. 
after, „„ VVV 
2. But ſuppoſing that St. Pau] had referred the whole to Almighty God, in the 
litcral and ſtrict Senſe of the Word; and left himſelf nothing but a paſſive Chi. 


having been ſaid by him merely with reſpect to ſo great, and difficult a Tak, 
as was that of an Apeſtle, in thoſe firſt Days; it will not at all follow from 
hence, that the ſame is true, with reſpect to an Office, or Buſineſs, not ſo dif. 
ficult, and hazardous, It will not ſo much as follow, that the ſame is true with 


Courſe of God's Providence; much leſs will it follow, with reſpe& to the Body 
follow that becauſe Almighty God takes the whole upon himſelf in a great and 
portance, 5 ee „ 1 1 

3. The Aſſiſtance which God affords to Chriſtians, and the part which Ile 


do nothing towards it themſelves; that it is a moſt powerful Argument, and 
made uſe of in the New Teſtament, to engage them to do ſomething for them. 


Trembling : for it is God that worketh in you both to wwill, and to do, Phil. ii. 12, 13. 
On this very account, uſe your own Strength and Power, in the Affair of Reli- 


gion; becauſe God himſelf, in the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, affords you his In- |} 
fluences, and his Aſſiſtances. And indeed, what more powerful Motive ca! 
there be thought of, to engage us to hearty and uninterrupted Labour, in out 


Chriſtian Warfare, than this, that we are carrying forward a Work, in which 


will fail through our Negligence; that we have ſo powerful an Afliſtant and 
Patron, that the Difficulty of our Work need not diſcourage us from attempting 
it, or preſevering in it; that we are Fellw-workers together with God; and 
therefore ſhould be animated to exert ourſelves, as all are incited to do under 


the Eye and Encouragement of their Superiors; and to do even more Wot 
I | all 
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and with more ſollicitous Concern, than we could do, if we had not ſuch a 
Patron, and ſuch an Aſſiſtant ? | 
To take away the Deſpair of Succeſs, is ſo far from Kngooraging the Idleneſs 
or Neglect of any Perſon engaged in an Enterprize, that it is abſolutely ne— 
ceſſary towards their having any Heart, and Courage, for the Execution ot it. 
This God Almighty takes from us, by repreſenting himſelf as our Director, 
and Aſſiſter: and it is this which ſhould fill us with more Concern leſt the En- 
terprize ſhould fail; and animate us with a ſtronger Reſolution to uſe all our Eu— 
geavours. It is becauſe we have ſuch Hope of good Succeſs, under the Pa- 
 rronage of ſo much Wiſdom, and to much Power, that we ſhould be much 


more vigorous, and reſolute, than if we had not ſuch at Encouragement as is 
included in God's working i in us both 70 will; and to do. And, 


4. How weak ſoever we may be; ſince it is plain, from what I have A 
faid, that the Goſpel doth not ſuppoſe us in a State of utter Inability | to bear 
any part in our OWN Happinets ; I ſay, our Weakneſs, or Inability to perform | 
the whole, ourſelves, is no Argument why we ſhould leave the whole to 
| Almighty God; and not think ourſelves obliged to work together with Him, 
| And yet this ſeems to have been the Ground of Miſtake in this Caſe, that the 
Evangelical Diſpenſation, and conſequently the Salvation of Men, is repreſented _ 
as the ſole Contrivance and Work of God, in which we bear no part, and were 
uncapable of bearing any. This, without doubt, is true; that we could not 
have thought of, or entered into, ſuch a Scheme for our own Happineſs. But it 
doth not follow that, when He offers this Happineſs to us, He offers it to Be- 
| ings, as uncapable of laying hold on it, as the very Stocks and Stones. It doth. 
not follow, becauſe. our great Benefactor prevents us with his Kindneſs, and 
voluntarily offers us his Benevolence, and his helping Hand to free us from the 
greateſt Evils, and enſtate us in the moſt complete Happineſs ; that therefore 
we are unable to accept this Kindneſs, and to help forward ſo good, and .* imercitul 
a Deſign. No, let us acknowledge, as much as we pleaſe, our own. Inſuffi- 
ciency, and Inability; for ſo God-like a Work as that of recovering .us from. 
Miſery to Happineſs ; to the Glory of Him who is the Author, and Fin; er of 
eur Salvation: but let us not ſooth ourſelves in Vice, under the Pretext of a 
alle Humility ; and look upon ourſelves as too weak to do the leaſt thing to- 

wards our own Pardon, and Salvation. For our Inability to do ſome Things, 
doth not infer our Inability to do others; nor doth our being incapable of the 
whole, taken all together, prove that we are ificapable of any part. In 

But, in return to what hath been ſaid under theſe two laſt Heads, I am ſen= 
* that ſome other Expreſſions of the New Te eftament may be objected. As, 

. It may be ſaid that the whole of this great Work of Repentance, and Sal- 
Ss ſeems, in ſome Expreſſions, to be aſcribed to God: and He to be re- 
preſented as the ſole Agent in it. In anſwer to this I have already obſerved, 

that the Contrivance; and Scheme; of the whole Diſpenſation in which we 
have Salvation offered us, and the making and proclaiming the Terms of 1 | 
are wholly owing to Him, and to his Goodneſs ; ; previous to any, Work, or Me- 
rit, of ours: and conſequently; it is no Wonder that his is wholly attributed 5 
to Him, which 1s, indeed, literally ſpeaking; ſolely, and wholly, his Work. 
v, When any ſuch Expreſſions, therefore; come in our way, we ſhould conſider 

ther the Writer be not ipeaking of this Chriſtian Diſpenſation, as the Work 
05 i Gos And if he be, we may be ſure that this ſignifieth nothing to the pre- 
tent Qu teſtion. For God might be the ſole Author of this Offer, and this 
whole Scheme: and yet we may have Strength and Ability to do ſomething to- 


wards 
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vourable Concurrence nothing could ſucceſsfully be done, that He may well, 


the whole. But it doth not at all follow, from ſuch cuſtomary Forms of ſpe1;. 5 
ing, that He neither expects, nor, requires, the Concurreuce, and hearty En. 


have, are orginally his Gift, and therefore all the good Effects of them may 


to the Diſpoſition of all Circumſtances, which ishis Work, that we are indebted 


of knowing the Terms of Chriſtian Salvation; or of complying with them, And 
therefore, it may juſtly be aſcribed to Him, - whatſoever is done towards our 
Happineſs, even by ourſelves. And, in this Senſe, without Him, we covid' 
neither think, nor act, to any purpoſe, in our great and moſt important Con- 
cerns. But all this is very confiſtent with our being moved, after the manner 
of free Agents, by the Motives he propoſeth ; and by the Circumſtances in which 
ne is pleaſed to put us. „„ N 3 


which his Interpoſition is requiſite to our Succeſs, He hath promiſed his Holy 
Spirit to them that aſk it, and make uſe of it: a Spirit, which, as it was to be 
the Support of his Apgſtles in their greater Work; ſo is it, in proportion, to be 
the Guide, and Aſſiſter of all Chriſtians, who are ſincerely deſirous to follow 
it. But this implies in it that we are able, at leaſt, to aſk for this 27 Pen 
Gift of God: becauſe otherwiſe it would be but mocking us to promiſe it to 


Help to Perfection; and to a Renovation of the Mind of Sinners, and a Retor- 
mation of their Practices; ſo that great things may be ſpoken of it: but it doth 


of it, or any thing to that effect; any more than the Aſſiſtance of one Man 


lee, very ,uſtly. be accounted for, by the common Ulige of ſpeaking, Without 


* 


wards the laying hold on the Terms of it; towards the complying ſincetel 
with his Offers; and towards the finding out, and Performance, of his Will. 

But if ſuch Expreſſions ſhould be uſed, concerning Almighiy God, with reſpec 
to our receiving Benefit from this Diſpenſation, and the like; it is to be con. 
ſidered farther, that there is nothing more common in all ſorts of Writers. 
than to ſpeak of the chief Leader, Director, and Performer, of any Work, 3 
if no other deſerved to be mentioned. Thus God Almighty's Favour aud 
Holy Spirit, being the great Support and Strength of Chriſtians ; it is no won. 
der if, according to the general Cuſtom of ſpeaking, the great Affair of Salva. 
tion be ſpoken of, as all owing to that. Juſt as any great Action, though exe. 
cuted by a great many in Conjunction, is yet frequently ſaid to be owing to 
Him particularly, who was the great Diſpoſer of all Things concurring tot; 
and had the chief Hand in it: ſo may it be in this Caſe, without inferring thi, 
ſtrialy ſpeaking, no one beſides him hath any Concern in it. It is becaue, 
comparatively ſpeaking, He bears the chief part; and becauſe without his f. 


agreeably to the Rules of ſpeaking, be fometimes repreſented as the Doer ot 
deavours, and Pains, of thoſe to whom He is ſo good. el 
Again, It is proper to conſider that whatever Powers, and Capacities, we 


juſtly be aſcribed to Him, as to the firſt and original Author of all that we have, 
andallthat wecan do; that it 1s to the Concurrence of his daily Providence, and 


for every thing. Without this, we couldnot have the Opportunity, or Poſhbility, 


And then, in all thoſe parts of our Chriſtian Duty, and in all thöſe Caſes, in 


our Prayers. It implies indeed that this Spirit is the great Agent; the great 


not imply that thoſe to whom it is given are only the mechanical Inſtruments 


granted to another, in any Affair, in which without it he could not ſucces, 
1uppoleth that this other muſt do nothing himſelf, and make no Steps, as 4 
voluntary Agent, towards the accompliſhing his own Ends. 5 

Whatever, therefore, is ſaid, in the New Teſtament, or ſuppoſed to be ſaid, 
of Almighty God, as the fole Author of all relating to our Salvat on, maß, Ne 


7 drawing 
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Jeawing o range and abſurd n Conſequence from it, as diveſts Men of all 
bo once 10 ate part in it: eſpecially conſidering, in the laſt Place, that in 
vo tame New « Totament, the greateſt Care is taken, when any parts of it are ad- 
d to Chriſtians th holes to urge, aud prels, and incite them, as trec 
| 15951 to the performance of their Duty; to deal with them as it on them- 
ſelves, and on their ow n Endeavours, depended their Llappinels; to chargo 
them not to be 10 ungrateful to God, as to think of leaving all to Him to do: 
aach to threaten them with eternal Damnation, if they neg let to do what is re- 
que of them. This likewiſe will help us, | 
To an{wer the Obhjection which may be made to wh I have ſaid concern- 
ing the part of Chriſtians themſelves in the Affair of Salvation : Vi. That the 


New Tgſament 1cems to repreſent them in a dead and /ifeleſs Condition; unable 


to help themſelves; and the like. For, ſuppoſing this, yet, that theſe, and 
the like, Expreſſions were not deligned to be underſtood in any Senſe contrary 
to what I have ſaid, is plain from thoſe multitudes of Addrefles, and Appeals, 
to Chriſtians themſelves; and from thoſe many earneſt Entreatics, Motives, 
piomiſes, Threatnings, in the ſame New Teſtament: all contrived to make 
them exert themſelves ; all ſuch as are inconſiſtent with the Suppolition that 


id will help them without their own Help; or that they are not able to do 


that part, which God requireth, and inciteth, them to do. 
ut ! muſt remark farther, that, if you conſider thoſe Pafl. ages Which have 
this Appearance, you will find that they are chiefly, if not always, ſuch as 


reſpect only the State of Mankind, both Jews and Gentiles, before the Light : 


of the Goipel brake in upon them; and before the Offers of Salvation were 
made, or accepted. Before that, the World was univerſally dead in Treſpaſſes 


and Sins: and the Motives, to induce them to ariſe from this Death; came 


ſolely from God ; not from themſelves. But yet the very offering them Siri 
tuai L ife, ſuppoſed them capable of accepting it; the very preſſing, and inciting 


them to revive from that Death of Sin, ſuppoſeth that they could do 8 i 
they were fo incited to. Almighty God quickened them by theſe Motives, and 
Offers ; but then, even in this, their accepting and complying with them muſt 
be, in part; their own Work; or it could never be made their Reward, As a 
Man that is ſtupid and inſenſible, in ſome conſiderable worldly Concerns, may 


be ſaid to be dead, and 7ifeleſs; and as the Motives, and Arguments, and Per- 
ſuaſives, of Men can quicken and put Life into him, actuating him into good 
Reſolutions, and ſetting his Zeal on fire; and yet the Man himſelf not ſuppo— 


ſed to be unable to do any thing for himſelf, but the contrary: ſo, in the Caſe 
before us, a Man may be called dead in Treſpaſſes and Sins; and the Wrath of 


God, or the Joys of Heaven, and all the Offers of the Goſpel, may quicken 
him; and to theſe may the thing be aſcribed ; yet, all this while, without ſup- 
poling him dead, in a literal Senſe, or uncapable of bearing any part in the ac- 


cepting thele Offers, in the regarding theſe Motives ; and in helping forward 
his own Happineſs. This is a figurative Expreſſion, applied to the State of 


& 


Out of their ſupine, and flothful ſtate ; to for/ake that which is evil, and practiſe 


hat which is good, Neither, therefore, is the great Part which Almighty God 


bears in our Salvation, an Argument that He will do all, without Us: nor is 


our Weakneſs, and Inability, a total Incapacity to join with Him, in our hearty 


Endeavours and Labours. But as his Hand 1s neceſſary; ſo is our own. As 


lis Arm is powerful to ſave; ſo is our own requiſite to our Happineſs. As our 
Yo., III. 


Sinners: who, as they are ſaid to be quickened by God and his Goſpel; ſo are 
they very frequently called upon to conſider their Ways; to rouze themſelves 


7 H n Weakneſs 


us without our Weakneſs. As he is the great Contriver, and Diſpoſer 


St. Pau. 
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Weakneſs is nothing without his Strength; ſo his Strength will be notlline ˖ 
5 of 115 
whole Scheme of our Salvation, and is ready to give the S MHciency of his In 
to all who ſincerely aſk it; ſo we are required, and conſequently, are able, borl 
to aſk it heartily, and to join our own Endeavours with it: on which, together 
with God's Aſſiſtance, our Holineſs now, and Happineſs hereafter, moſt «.. 
tainly depend, „ . 


{HOO OHOHS 
Mita kes about Man's Inability, and God's Grace, conſidered. 
e e MON Tr. 
2 Co R. iii. 5. 


Net that ive are ſufficient of ourſelves, to think any thing of our ſelves: but wir 
FVV ** 5 


I| N my former Diſcourſe upon theſe Words, I ſhewed you that it was the TY 
= Deſign of St. Paul in them, to declare, that, in the ſetting about, and exe. 
_ cuting, the difficult and laborious Work of an Apo/le, He did not arrogate to him. 


ſelf the Power, and Ability, and Succeſs, which he had: but that he aſcribed hi; 
Sufficiency for this great Work, as well as his being deſigned to it, to God him- 
ſelf, who was the great Contriver of the whole Scheme of Chriſtianity ; who 


_ miraculouſly called the Apgſtles to the carrying forward his Deſign in it; and 
who endowed them with Powers from above for the Execution of it. This 


being laid down, as the true meaning of the Aþg/ile's Words; I did from hence 
take occaſion to examine and eonfute the Miſtakes of ſuch Chriſtians, as have 
pretended to be led, by this and ſuch like Expreſſions in the New Teftament, into 


ſuch Notions of their own Weakneſs and Inability to perform the Will of God; 


and of the part God Almighty is to bear in their Reformation and Amendment; 
as induce them to indulge their vicious Inclinations, and retain their evil Habits, 
under the Pretext of waiting for the Interpoſition of Heaven, and the irrefiſtible 


Motions of God's Spirit: without which, they think, they can do nothing to- 
_ wards their Salvation; and for the obtaining of which, they imagine that nothing | 
can be done on their Parts. „ CFB 


hope, I then made it appear that what was ſaid by St. Paul with refi ech to 


the Work of an Apofile in thoſe Days, in which almoſt intuperable Dithcultics 
attended it, ought not to be applied to the common Duty of all Chriſtians, in the 
ordinary Courſe of God's Providence; that St. Paul himſelf never ſpake of the 
Obedience of Chriſtians to the Moral Commands of the Goſpel, after ſuch a 
manner as to give Encouragement to any ſuch Opinion, as that of ſome who are 
not content with the Help of God, but would willingly have all irrefiſtibly done 


by Him; and that the Afiſtance afforded by God to all the honeſt Endeavous 


of fincere Chriſtians, in the Goſpel-difpenſation, is fo far from being an Induce- 


ment to them to leave all to be effected by hat, that it is the moſt powerful At- 
gument poſſible to them to exert themſelves to the utmoſt for their own Good; 
and made vie of to this Purpoſe by the Apo/les themſelves, and particularly by 


Aſter 
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After this, I anſwered more particularly to Two Ohections: for the preſent, ſup- 
poſing that in the New Teffament there are ſome Expreſſions which aſeribe the 
whole Work of Salvation to God, and repreſent Men as dead and unactive in it. 

| And 1 ſhewed, either that thoſe Expreſſions were deſigned ſolely to give to God 
the Glory of deſigning and contriving the Diſpenſation of the Goſpel, and the 
Work of Redemption ; and to deſcribe the State of the World before the Got- 
pel. buried in Sin, and without any Proſpect of Help, or any Poflibility of ſuch a 
Relicf unleſs it had come firſt from Him: or, if any high Expreſſions. of this 
ort be uſed concerning the ordinary Taſk of the Body of Chrittians, that they 


may be juſtly interpreted, by all the Rules of ſpeaking, without recurring to ſo 


eat an Abſurdity, ſo deſtructive to the Cauſe of Virtue ; and particularly that 
2 


' they muſt be explained by the Tenour of plainer Texts, which all repreſent a 
great deal to depend upon the Endeavours of Chriftians themſelves, as well as 
upon the Aids of God's Spirit; and are conſtantly preſſing the labouring part 


ypon all who pretend to be in Purſuit of Happineſe. 
There is one more Oberon which deſerves a very ſerious Conſideration in this 


Debate: and which, therefore, I deſign particularly to anſwer before I proceed; 
and that is this, that it is more for the Glory of God, that the whole Work of 


our Amendment, and Reformation, and Salvation, ſhould be left to Him, than 


that any part of it ſhould be claimed by ourſelves; arid that upon this Account 
it ems more probable that it all depends upon his irreſiſtible Arm; and more 


pious and humble for Men paſſively to permit It to do ſo; But all this 1s founded 


upon Two Errors; f/f, the not judging rightly what is the true Glory of Al- 


mighty God; and ſecondly, the imagining that to ſuppoſe Man capable of acting 


together with God in this great Work, is to exclude God from being the Ori- 


Obſervations, relating to theſe two Points. And, 


1, The Glory of God is to be meaſured by his Nature, and Attributes ; wk 


by the Declarations of his Word. If we conſider his A/tributes ; we muſt fix 
nothing upon him but what is perfectly conſiſtent with the united Harmony of 
them all. He is perfectly wiſe; perfectly juſt; and perfectly holy. Now it 
i a greater Glory to his Wiſdom, to make Creatures capable of Freedom in 
their Actions, than to make only Clock-work, and Machines, to be moved by N 
the immediate and conſtant Interpoſition of the Artificer. It is a greater Glory 
to his Holineſs, (that Attribute by which He is repreſented as a Lover of Virtue, 
and Hater of Vice, ) to aſſiſt Men in their Endeavours after Perfection; than to 
force them to be perfect, whether they will or no. Nay, the contrary ſeems 
utterly inconſiſtent with the Suppoſition of his loving Virtue more than Vice. 
For if Virtue be not ſomething; in ſome degree depending upon ourſelves ; there 
Bs vo reaſon why he ſhould love it, as it is in us, more than the contrary. For 
Juitice requires that every one ſhould be valued; and rewarded; according to 
wat is in himſelf good, or evil. Now, if Virtue be nothing but the irreſiſtible 


Operation of God upon us; there can be no Reaſon in the World aſſigned why 


he ſhould hate and puniſh a wicked Man, and love and reward another: becauſe; 


23 to themſelves, they are exactly alike. 


The only difference here ſuppoſed is this, that God is pleaſed, after an arbitrary : 


manner, to work upon one: and wholly to paſs by the other. If any Parent 
ſhould heap his Favours upon one Child, and then ſhew the greateſt Fondneſs to 


him, merely becauſe thoſe Favours have been heaped upon him; and abſolutely 
refuſe to beſtow the leaſt degree of the ſame upon another of his Children, and 
yet hate and puniſh him, becauſe he had not what he could not have without his 


Will; 


gina! Fountain of every thing: and therefore, may be fully anſwered by ſome 
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Will; would not all the World condemn ſuch a Parent of the moſt partie 


Fondneſs, and of the moſt arbitrary Proceeding; and attribute it to nothing but 
Weakneſs of Underſtanding; or Strength of Paſſion? And yet this is wh 
are not afraid to lay upon Almighty God, when we repreſent Him as doing a ah 
tor ſome, with an irreſiſtible Arm ; and then loving them for what they have 10 
part in: and, on the other ſide, as paſſing by others, and refuſing them that ſim. 
Strength, without which they cannot move; and yet hating and condem; ing 
them for not being what they cannot be, and not doing what they cannot do. 
If we could not think of this in any Earthly Parent, without calling in queſtion 
his Wiſdom ; or his true Regard to what is praiſe-worthy : how can we {x IS 
upon Almighty God? It is indeed to call in queſtion his Wiſdom; or his In. 
partiality; - or his Love to what is truly lovely; or his Averſion to that only 
which is truly the Object of it. But if a Father hath an equal Repard to all 


Children; and is ready to aſſiſt them all in their honeſt Endeavours; to put them 


in the way of pleaſing him; to encourage them to do it; to deter them from the 
contrary; and to reward, or puniſh them, according as they have volunta; ty 
choſen to make uſe of, or to abuſe, his Favours: This we account Wiſdom, au 


Equity; and a true Notion of Virtue; and a true Love to what is Praiſe- -Wotthy; 


and a true Abhorrence of what deſerves Hatred and Diſcouragement. 
We cannot help having ſuch Notions of Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Holineſs; 1nd 
if, whilſt we have ſuch, we can fix any thing upon God contrary to theſe; we 


certainly rob Him of the Glory of what we conſtantly account Perfections; and 
of what we ever eſteem to belong to Wiſdom, Equity, and Holineſs. Let any 
one therefore think, whether it can be a Glory to God, to repreſent Him a: 
acting a Part amongſt his Children, and Creatures, which we ſhould ſeverely 
blame in any Earthly Parent? If I be a Father, faith Almighty God, upon a dif. 
| ferent Occaſion, where is mine Honour? It may be ſaid, if God be a Father, and 
10 thought by us; where is the Regard to Him under this Notion, when that 
Conduct is attributed to Him, which would not be ſeen in an earthly Father, 
without great Deteſtation, and Abhorrence ? If we think, therefore, of God, a3 


of a Being veſted with all Perfection of Wiſdom, Equity, and Holineſs ; we ſhall 
find it greater Glory to ſuch a Being, to ſuppoſe Him aſſiſting his Creatures in 


the Way to Happineſs ; joining his Strength to their Endeavours ; and expet- 


ing their ſincere Endeavours to be joined to his Strength; than to repreſent | 


Him as doing all irreſiſtibly for them; and then loving them and rewarding 
them, for what was forced upon them whether they would or no: and, on tie 
other hand, as neglecting many others; who could not ſtir one ſtep without the 


ſame irreſiſtible Arm to work for them; and, after this, hating and condemning | 
them for lying in a State, in which they could not but lie, unleſs He himfelt 


forced them out of it. The one is the Glory of an equitable Diſtributor of Fi- 
vours, and Frowns; of Rewards, and Puniſhments : the other is the Glory 0! : 


Tyrannick and Arbitrary Mind, which raiſeth to itſelf Favourites out of Humour; 


and loves and hates entirely at the Influence of Prejudice, and without Regard 
to any thing, but what is in itſelf baſe and unreaſonable. 


And, as we ſhould not fail to judge thus in the Caſe of an Earthly Parent; 
we cannot help it in the much higher Caſe now before us: nay, we mult loſe i 
Notions of good, and equal, and wiſe ; and leave off to ſpeak of God at ill it 
we can think otherwiſe. If, therefore, we have any Regard to the G!ory ot 
God; the Glory due unto his Name; the Glory of his real and unaltcr2-1C Per- 
fections: let us not, under Pretence of making Him great aud pow erful, diveſt 


Him of Wiſdom, and Equity; let us not, under Pretence of making Eim or 
I . 
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{le Actor in the great Affair of Salvation, rob Him of the Glory which is muc!u 
greater; the Glory of regarding, and loving, and rewarding, his reaſonable. 
Creatures, (not according to mere Will and Power ; but) according to what de- 
grees of good, and ſincere, are in them; and according to what depends, in 
ſome meaſure, upon themſelves. What we call Virtue, if it be necelarily pro- 
duced by an Agent diſtinct from ourſelves, is not Virtue, nor commendable, nor 
rewardable, in us; nor any more to us, than that Vice which is ſuppoſed as ne— 
ceflary in another. And if ſo, we cannot be loved, or rewarded by a wite and 
holy God, for what doth no more deſerve Love in us, than the contrary. But 
Almighty God is wiſe, and holy, and equal; and certainly loves, and revards Vir- 
tue, as a thing Praiſe-worthy in us. From whence it follows that it 13 not o 
wholly his Work in us, but that He expects Labour from ourſelves ; and looks 
u om it as depending in ſome degree, upon ourtelves : though always under the 
Influences of his good Spirit; which is ever ready to attend upon our fincere 
Endeavours: EY, N VVV EE 
And thus, indeed, is He repreſented in holy Scripture; as delighting in the 
Man that doth his Will, and walks in the Paths of Virtue ; and as abhorring 
the Man who acts a contrary Part: neither of which could he do, were it 
equally impothble to both ſorts to be virtuous ; and were He 
Mover, and irrefiſtible Worker, of all that is good. But, Fs T1 
2. The other Conſideration I mentioned was this, That the Ohbjeton T am 
now anſwering, is founded upon the Imagination that the giving to Man any 
part in his own Amendment, and Salvation, implies in it that it is not ow ing to 
Almighty God: which ſeems to derogate from his Glory, Whereas, as I have 
betore obſerved to you, Almighty God 1s not at all excluded by this Suppoſition. 
For Man, having no Powers, and being poſſeſſed of no Faculties, but what are 
originally owing to this great Creator; he can arrive at no Happineſs, but what 
He muſt acknowledge to be owing to that firſt Original of all his Powers, and 
ooo Boe a oh. : 


himfelf the ſole 


To ſay, therefore, that Men can bear an active, and a voluntary Part, in their 
own Reformation, and Happineſs, is not to derogate from God; becauſe it is no 
more than to ſay that God hath ſo made them, and endowed them with ſuch 
Powers, as that they are able to do ſomething for themſelves. It is not to de- 
tract from their Obligations to their great Creator, and Redcemer ; but it is only 
to ſhew what he hath made them capable of doing: and ſtill the making of them 
lo, is entirely his Work; and all the happy Reſult of it, his Glory. Their Uſe 
of theſe Faculties is indeed made; in ſome meaſure, their own Work, and volun- 
tary Part; that ſo it may make them the Subjects of Reward: but the Grant of 
theſe Faculties is the creating Work of God; aſcribed to him; and a perpctual 
Fountain of ſuch a Glory as He delights in, when they are uſed well, and as he 
_ requires them to be uſed ; and this is a more rational Glory, and a more worthy lo- 
| Jour, than if He had made them only as Machines to be Intinces of his Power, 
and Arguments merely of his Greatneſs. And beſides, I am far from contending 
that, in the preſent Degeneracy of Human Nature, theſe Faculties can do all. 
For I maintain the Neceſſity of God's gracious Concurrence. I am only argu- 
ing that they can act together with God's holy Spirit; and that our Holineſs 
depends upon our own Labour, together with the Aſſiſtance of That. 

Thus much may ſuffice to ſhew the Weakneſs of this Ohjjection, which pretends 
to ſacrifice Virtue itſelf to the Glory of God; and to prove the Truth of this 
Propoſition, that it is the trueſt Glory to ſuch a Being as we are taught, by 
Reaſon and Revelation, to eſteem Almighty God to be, to have made Men 
Vol. III. „ capable, 


ff fo: oy 0 8 | 

capable, in ſome degree; of a voluntary Motion towards Heaven and Happiner,. 
and to love and reward him for ſomething which depends upon himſelf, as wel 
as upon the friendly Aſſiſtance of God: which is {till made equally neceſſary ty 
his Attainment of Chriſtian Perfection. a | | 
But becauſe the Perverſeneſs of habitual Sinners is ſuch, that they are 10. 
only glad to lay hold on ſuch Pretences, as I have already examined, to fortify 
' themſelves in Sin, which they love, and embrace, as the Effect of their unayg;g. 
able Weakneſs; but to argue from ſome other Paſſages of the SCripture, relating 
even to good Men; from which they hope for Comfort, and endeavour to flats, 
themſelves that their preſent deplorable Condition is no worſe a State of We}. 
neſs than what ſome in a very ſafe Condition have been in: I ſhall, theref,y; 
before I conclude, take notice of Two, or Three, of theſe abuſed and perverted 
Paſlages. . „ 

1. The y I ſhall mention, is That in Prov. xxiv. at the 16th verſe, Py a jul 
Man falleth ſewen times, It is almoſt a Shame, indeed, to mention it: but th; 
ſome have been ſo extremely weak as to lay hold on it, to adminiſter Comfy;r 
ki to themſelves in their falling into Sin. Nay, they generally cite it thus, Th 
Wl . juſt Man falleth ſeven times a Day: whereas there is no ſuch Word as the lad. 
i either in the Original, or in any Tranſlation. I need only direct any one of the 

molt ordinary Capacity to the Paſſage, as it lies in that Chapter : For whore = 
turns to it will preſently find that the falling, there ſpoken of, is falling into 
Trouble, and Affliction, and Misfortune; and not into Sin. For the whole 
Verſe is thus: For a juſt Man falleth ſeven times, and riſeth up again: but the 
TWicked jhall fall into Miſchief. The Verſe before is Advice to the Wicked: 
( Lay not wait, O wicked Man, againſt the Dwelling of the Righteous; ſpoil wt hit 
"8 Refting-place. For a juſt Man falleth ſeven times, &c. It is deſigned plainly to 
1 repreſent to us, that God preſerveth the good Man from the Attempts of the 
Wicked; and that the Wicked often fall into that Miſchief, which they deſign 
againſt the Righteous. The Verſes following do likewiſe go on to ſpeak wholly 
1 of Temporal Evils; and of falling into Affliction. The whole Ground, there- 
Wl fore, of this Pretence 1s taken away. For here is nothing ſaid of the wilful 
Sins of good Men; but of their being frequently afflicted ; and frequently ſup- 
ported in, and raiſed out of, their Troubles. 955 iS bal 

But, ſuppoſing it were ſaid, that even good Men are frequently, or ſome- 

times, ſurprized into Failings: this can be nothing to thoſe wretched Perſons 
| who indulge themſelves in an Habit of ſinning. For whatever Failings a truly 
ſincere Chriſtian may have been ſurprized into; they always render him much 
more careful, and more armed againſt them, for the Time to come: whereas 
the Sinner is confirmed and ſetled more and more, in his wicked Courſe, by 
every Step he takes in the Paths of Sin. Nay, He aggravates the Guilt of his 
ſinful Courſe, by making thoſe Failings of good Men, which are their Griet, 
and the Arguments of the greateſt Care and Caution to themſelves, to be the 
Ground of Encouragement to him, in a careleſs, and ſupine Neglect of God's 
Laws. But, | __ 355 | | 
2. Another as weak Pretence is founded upon that paſſage in the Ads of the 
 Abeſiles, ch. xiv. at the 15th verſe, where Paul and Barnabas ſay to the Lycaonians, | 
We alſo are Men of like Paſſions with yourſelves: from whence ſome have concluded 
themſelves to be in as ſafe a Condition as ſome of the beſt of Men; even wilt 
their Paſſions and Luſts were in full Power. Whereas, this Paſſage hath no rela- 
tion to the Diſtin&ion between good and bad; paſſionate, and well-tempered Men : but 
1 | | between 
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between Men and God; between Human Nature, and the Divine. It was ſpoketi 
to deter the Lycaonians from offering Sacrifice to Paul, arid Barnabas, as if they 
were Gods. The Words in the Greet ſignify, We are Beings liable to the ſame 
lmperkections; the ſame Sufferings; and particularly to Death itſelf; as you 
are. We are weak, and mortal; even Men, as well as yourlelves: and there- 
fore, do not pay what you account Divine Honour, to us. Then follows im- 


mediately, ho preach unto you that you ſhould turn fron theſe Vanities unto the 


living God. This again ſhews that the Apoſtles did not level themſelves with 
theſe Sinners: for it would have been to no purpole to have endeavoured to con- 
vert them, if, at the ſame time, they acknowledged themſelves to be in the 
me Condition of vici Paſſion and indulged Sin. 

So that, whether we conſider the Words themſelves; they v were lebaped to 


ſignity nothing but that the Apqſlles were mortal Men, and not Gods: or tlie 


Crcumſtances of the Place; they ſhew us that the Apęſtles were at the very 
time preaching to the Lycaonians the abſolute Neceſſi ity of forſaking their Sins. 


How unjuſt, therefore, is it for a Sinner to lay hold on ſo fooliſh a Miſtake ; 
aud to cliuſe to fix the greateſt Blot and Abſurdity upon tlie N themſelves, 8 


ther than become truly good and virtuous: 
One Paſage more I ſhall juſt mention; and that is, St. Paul 5 calling him- 


felt, the chief of Sinners; 1 Tim. 1. 15. Chr iſt Jeſus came into the World to ſave 
Sinners ; of er HO I am chief. Now whoever turns to the 13th V. erſe, will find 
that he ſpeaks there of himſelf, not in his preſent Condition; but, before his 

| receiving of the Goſpel. For there he deſcribes himſelf, (the Sinner on whom 

| Chriſt had Mercy,) as ohe who was before a Blaſphemer, and a Perſecutor, and 
injurious: not that he was ſuch an one at that time he ſpake this; but before he 
Vas a Chriftian. So that this can adminiſter no Comfort but to one who hath 
left that ſad Condition; and is become what St. Paul at that time was: who. 


was to be an Inſtance of God's Readineſs to forgive the greateſt Enemy, upon 


E hcarty Amendment; but not whilſt he remains in that State of Enmity. 


Belides, St. Paul ſpeaks not this with relation to a ſinful and vicious acting 
againſt the Dictates of his Conſcience : but ſolely with regard to his having 


been a Perſecutor, and Blaſphemer, of the Chriſtian Religion. As for other 


| Parts of his Conduct; he often declareth that he was an exact Obſerver of that 
| Law of which he was then a profeſſed Diſciple; and therefore this is not to be 


interpreted of that which we commonly call Vice and Inimorality, in profefled 
Chriſtiaus. But the Influence St. Paul's Example ſhould have upon Chriſtians, 
ſhould all be taken from what he was after he was a Chriſtian. And thence let 
all Sinners teatn their Shame. For they will find him defcribing himſelf, as an 


Example to all to whom he addrefled himſelf; and they will fee Him to have 


been as great an Inſtance of Labour; Humility, Meekneſs, Charity, Piety, and 
every Virtue, as ever bleſſed the Church of Chriſt. His State, as he was 4 
Chri/zan, is what Chriſtians ſhould regard: and in this, they will find him ſo . 
perfect, that they will have but little Encouragement from hence to flatter them 
iclves in thoſe Vices which he abhorred; or in that fooliſh Notion of their 
Weakneſs, of which his Example, as well as Precepts, is the greateſt Confu- 
tation poſſible. If Men be Heathens; and Infidels indeed, they may learn from 
N Paul's Example, that God will make Allowances for their Prejudices; and 
accept them, whenever they ſincerely comply with the Offers of his Goſpel: 
but if they be Chr/ i/tians, they can learn nothing from his Example, but a con- 


tuwal Watching, and Care, /e/t they become Cafi-aways ; 5 and an Afſurance, that 


| they 
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they have Strength enough to be Fellow-workers together with Grd, in order te 
all things required for their Happineſs, and Salvation. 

But how unwilling do we find Men to think themſclves able to bear ar 
Part in what is good? In the Paths of Vice; in the Projects of Iniquity; in 
the Execution of what is evil; their Feet are ſwift, and their Han; it = 
aud their Heads able: but when God's Will is to be performed; nothing j is fo 
weak, ſo impotent, ſo unable as they. Thus, if you aſk a worldly. ide 
Man for a Gift of Charity, or true Generoſity; he often pretends Inability, 
and Incapacity ; whilſt he hath enough to lay out upon any Trifle, or uf. leſs 
piece of Vanity ; or a great deal laid up, a Sacrifice to Covetouſnets, aud Uſe. 
leſſneſs. The voluptuous Man hath Power and Spirit to encounter Difficy! Itic, 
without Number; to watch inceſſantly ; to labour without Intermiſſian 
deny himſelf in many Inſtances, in order to come to ſome i Imaginary Pleaſure: 
but if you ſpeak of ſelf-denial for the ſake of Religion, or Virtue; preſently 
the Weakneſs of Human Nature is pleaded, and the Impoſſibility of unde. 
going the leaſt part of the ſame Labour, for the ſake of the greateſt Good pol. 
ſible. If ever they think of Amendment, they deſire to wait God's T. ime; till 
his irreſiſtible Arm moves them, againſt their Will. As for themſelves; they 
are dead, and without Life : unleſs it be to offend God, and provoke his 13 
Fooliſh and unwiſe! to think that ſuch Excuſes can ever paſs upon the Searcher 
of all Hearts! to think that their own wilful Habits will be an Apology for 
their continuing in them! No, The more difficult we find it, the more imme. | 
diately muſt we ſet about the Work: conſidering that the — — hath been 4 

created by our own Folly, and Wilfulneſs. f 
Let us not, therefore, pretend Weakneſs and Inability, i in a Caſe which ſhould 
fire and animate us to do Wonders. Let us pray to God, in Sincerity, for his 
holy Spirit; and heartily labour, ourſelves, under its Directions, and Influences, 
Let us not think that a vicious Inclination is a better Excuſe on one ſide, than the 
DiRate of a good Conſcience is an Argument on the other. Let us not be fo 
ungrateful to that God who is our Maker, as to think he frames and fits us 
for nothing but Sin; and leaves all that is good intirely out of our Compoſi- 
tion. Let us not be ſo baſe, and ungrateful to our Redeemer, as to take occa- 
ſion, from the Aſſiſtanees offered us in the Goſpel, to continue in Sin; and fo 

| blaſphemous, as to negle& to do our Duty, under Pretence of conſulting the 

| Glory of God. But let us remember that our acting our Parts well, is his 
| greateſt Glory; and that the gracious Aids of his Spirit are the greateſt En- 
couragement to us to work out, together with Him, our own Salvation: Which 
God grant we may all 2 Sc. | 
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The true, and falſe, Notions of Repentance, conſidered. 
SER M N NV. 


Ac rs iii. part of the 19th Verſe. 


* 


Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your Sins may be blotted out. 


HE great Concern of all Chriſtians is, 10 to paſs through Things Tempo- 
ral, that they finally loſe not the Things Eternal: And the mot impor- 
tant Enquiry in order to this, is that which leads us to the certain Knowledge 
of thoſe Terms upon which God will pardon, and accept us. But though this 
be a Point of infinitely the greateſt Importance of any that can come within 
the Thoughts of a Chriſtian: yet there is no Point, in which Chriſtians act a 


more careleſs, and ſurprizing, Part than in this; and none in which they more 


willingly contribute to their own Deceit, and Ruin. Nor in any thing is this 
more viſible, than in thoſe falſe Notions which many give themſelves leave to 
entertain concerning the Nature of that Repentance, to which they find the Pro- 


' miſe of Forgiveneſs to be annexed in the Goſpel. As it is our Duty, therefore, 


to put a Stop, as much as we are able, to ſuch miſtaken Apprehenſions, as may 
endanger the Eternal Happineſs of Men; ſo, I ſhall now endeavour it, in this 
Particular, in Purſuance of what I have, in ſome former Diſcourſes, attempted, 
in order to eſtabliſh in our Minds the true Notion of thoſe Terms which are : 


required of us, in order to our final Acceptance with God. And, 


I. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew you the true Nature of that Repentance, which 
is of Force for the Remiſſion of Sins. And, 


Il. From hence I ſhall make appear the great Weakneſs of thoſe miſtaken 
Notions of it, by which many Chriſtians have been deceived. 


I. In order to ſhew the true Nature of that Repentance which j is ſpoken of in : 


| the New Teflament, I ſhall premiſe Two or Three Obſervations, vis. 


1. That our bleſſed Lord, and his Apoſtles, preaching to a World of Men, 
rrown up in Heathen Impieties, and arrived at full Age, without fuch bright 
Light and Conviction, as the Goſpel brought along with it, conſtantly ſpeak of 
Repentance in their Diſcourſes to them, as the firſt Step towards their Accep- 
tance with God. This We may ſee in the Goſpels, and all through the Acls of 


the Apgſtles; that, when Heathens, or wicked Jews, are ſpoken to, and inſtruct- 


ed what to do, in order to Salvation, the firſt Word generally is; Neben“: as 
here, in the Text, St. Peter calls upon the Fewws who had hitherto rejected the 
Lord of Life, to repent ; and that in order to their being converted; as it follows. 
For the firſt Step that a vicious Man can take towards a Change of his Life, 1s to 
be truly ſenſible of the Unreaſonableneſs of that Courſe of Sin and Iniquity, in 
which he hath formerly lived; and to have due Scntiments of his paſt Behavi- 


our: becauſe, without this due inward Senſe of it, He can never heartily conſent 


to torſake, and amend it; or, in the Expreſſion uſed in the Text, to be converted, 

or turned, from it. Thus in the Second Chapter of the Acts, the ſame St. Peter 
exhorts the unbelieving Jess, Repent and be baptized. Repentance is the firft 
Step: becauſe, as I have already obſerved, without a Senſe of the Unreafonable- 


You, III. 55 neſe 
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neſs and Wickedneſs of their former State, they could not poſſibly, with Sin. 
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cerity, think it worth their while to believe in Jeſus Chriſt; and to be baptizeg 
and entered, into his Religion, ſo different from their former Condition. . 

And this being the firſt Step that could be taken by an unbelieving, or wicked 
Man; no wonder that this is pointed out as the firſt, in order to Salvation, or 
Remiſſion of Sins. Upon this firſt Repentance of Unbelievers, they were bap. 
tized, and by Baptiſm put into a State of Salvation; and a Capacity of beine 
happy upon the Conditions of Jeſus Chriſt: and therefore this may well 0 
ſpoken of, as the Road to Salvation, and Happineſs; becauſe without it there 
could be no entering into the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. This, then, is that Cyndi. 


ion of Acceptance, which is chiefly ſpoken of through the Goſpels, and the Ac 


of the Apoſtles; which give us an account of what was ſaid to Unbelizvers, and 
wicked Fews, or Gentiles, But, | — 8 

2. The next Obſervation I have to make is, that, as ſoon as this firſt Cyndi. 
tion was complied with, and Men were perſuaded by the Apofle's Preaching into 


a due Senſe of their paſt evil Courſes, and into a thorough Renunciation of 


them; that, as ſoon as they were, in conſequence of this, entered into the 
Chriſtian Religion by Baptiſm, and were profeſſed Members of Chriſt's Body, the 


Church: that then, I ſay, all the Exhortations of the Apes, and all their 
Perſuaſions, ran perpetually upon Newneſs of Life ; upon working out their on 
Salvation with Fear and Trembling; upon the Danger of falling back into their 
former State; and upon the Perfection of Virtue required of them. This is 
plain from the Epiſtles, written by the Apoſtles to profeſſed Chriſtians: which 
are full of the moſt pathetic Exhortations to all Virtue ; and of the moſt ſevere 


Reprehenſions of all Vice; and of the plaineſt Condemnations of Chriſtians, 
who are wilful Sinners, to the greateſt Degrees of God's Diſpleaſure. 


So that from your Obſervation of what you read in the As of the Apoſles; 
and of what you find in their Epifles; you cannot but make theſe Two Con- 
cJuſions : That Repentance is the Subject of their Sermons, when they are preach- 
ing to unbelieving, or wicked, eres and Gentiles; in order to perſuade them to 
leave off their former Behaviour, and come over to the Chriſtian Religion: and 


that, after they are Chriſtians, they are with the ſame Earneſtneſs preſſing upon 
them the abſolute, indiſpenſable, Neceſſity of all Holineſs and Virtue; as they 


were before inculcating the Neceſſity of their renouncing their former State of 
"Infidelity, and Vice. The frequent mention of Repentance is made to thoſe who 
were not already Chriſtians : but to Chriſtians, the Practice of all Virtue, and 
the poſitive Improvement in all that is good and Praiſe-worthy, is vehemently 
recommended. Burt, | - | 


3. Though this be ſo in fact; as will appear to any one who will compare the 
Preaching of the Apaſtles to Unbelievers, with the Moral Rules and Inſtructions 
given to Believers; yet I muſt obſerve that there was place found for Repentance, 
in favour of ſuch profeſſed Chriſtians as wilfully ſinned, upon their giving evi- 
dent Tokens of the Sincerity of it. But then, there was no other Token of it 
ſuppoſed to be ſincere but actual Amendment, and Reformation; without which 
it is evident, from the Tenor of all the Apoſtles Declarations, in their Epiſtles, 


that there was no Hope of Acquittance at the laſt Day of Accounts. Thus the 


ſinful Corinthian was reſtored to Peace; not till He was in danger of being feval- 


| lowed up with over-much ſorrow, 2 Cor. ii. 7; and after much more Difficulty, 


and Severity of Diſcipline, than was uſed in admitting the Repentance of one 
who had not before profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian. If any one who was called a 


Brother, i. e. a Chriſtian, was an habitual Sinner; His Company Was 225 
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avoided 'y other Chriſtians, as one whom they were not to own for a Chriſtian, 


in thoſe Days when it could be done, 1 Cor. v. 11. But this was upon Suppoſi— 
tion of the Perſon's not amending his Life: for it is evident that, upon the 


Tokens of a ſincere Amendment, He was admitted again to Hopes of Happineſs. 


| Lt him that ſtole fleal no mare, was the Method which St. Paul preſcribed in the 


Caſe of the Sin of Theft: Ephe/. iv. 28; which implies in it, that Amendment 


s the Sum of the Repentance of a Chriſtian ; and that, upon that Amendment, 
He is in a ſafe Condition. | - 

| could give more Evidence of this from the firſt Records of Chriſtianity : but 
this one Argument is ſufficient, which I have heretofore enlarged upon; v/s. that 
the Goſpel would in vain profeſs to bring Salvation to mortal Men, if every 


wilful Deviation from the Rules of Virtue were ſo unpardonable, that no future 
Amendment were ſufficient to entitle the Sinner to the Forgiveneis of what was 


aſt, For, as to forgive Sinners without actual Amendment and Reformation, 


would be to encourage them to continue in Sin: ſo, abſolutely to deny © orgive- 


neſs to every wilful Sin, though ſincerely repented of, and forſaken, would be 
to drive Men by Deſpair into the ſame State of Sin; and to defeat the Deſigns of 
the Goſpel. And therefore, we may be ſure that, as nothing but Amendment, 


and future Holineſs, can entitle a Chriſtian to Forgix eneſs of His * Sins; ſo 


theſe moſt certainly will do it. 


Thus then the Caſe ſtands. The aketivieg World of Jews and Ce, 


nere ſuppoſed by the Apgſtles to be great and wilful Sinners: and therefore, Repent= 
ance was the firſt thing ſpoken of, to them. Believers, or Chriſtians, entered 
into, and ſolemnly engaged in, the Holigſt of all Inſtitutions, were not ſuppoſed 


by them to be J/ilful Sinners; or to continue in thoſe Sins which they had re- 


nounced at Baptiſm : as the Apgſtle himſelf argues, Rom. vi. And therefore little 
mention is made to them expreſly of Repentance ; but much of living worthy of 
their Profeſſion, and of fulfilling all the Laws of Morality, and Virtue, in the 


higheſt degree poſſible. But if any of them were overcome by Sin, and tempted 


to tranſgreſs the Rules of their Inſtitution ; Amendment was required and 
accepted, for the ſake of that Advocate wvith the Father, Jeſus Chriſt the. rig biebus. 


What, therefore, remains for us, who are profeſſed Chriſtians, to do, in this 


Matter? Certainly, We are not to look merely to that which was recom- 


mended to Fews and Gentiles, as the firſt Step only towards Happineſs : but to 


thoſe Injunctions laid upon ſuch as became profeſſed Chriſtians ; and to the Me- 
thods preſcribed to Them. And then, we can never miſtake in this great and 


important Affair: becauſe we can never think ourſelves at liberty to diſpenſe with 
that Holineſs, and Perfection of Virtue, which is conſtantly preſſed upon Chriſ- 


tians. If therefore, we take in the whole of this Matter; and conſider Repen- 
lance, with relation to profeſſed Chriſtians, who have been Sinners; as ſomething 


which will entitle them to God's Favour ; it muſt certainly equally ſuppoſe and 


imply in it theſe following Parts : 


1. An hearty Sorrow and mo Concern, for all paſt Tranſgreflions of the Laws 
of God. 


2, An unfeigned Diſpoſition of Mind, oppoſite to that of Sin and Wickede, 


and tending to fulfil his Will. And, 


3. An oat avoiding, or reſiſting, thoſe Temptations, by which they have 


been formerly over- powered; and an actual Practice of the contrary Virtues. 


1. With reſpect to the fit of theſe; all are willing enough to admit that Re- = 


bentance muſt ſuppoſe and imply it; becauſe a little Sorrow, and a ſhort-lived 
Paſſion, will coſt them little Pains, and Trouble. The loweſt Notion of Repent- 


ance 
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ance takes in that of being ſorrowful; and having a tender Diſpoſition of Mind 
for the preſent, whilſt that Sorrow laſts. About this, therefore, there need; 5 
Debate; becauſe this is the part of Repentance which the weak ſide of Human 
Nature is the moſt pleaſed with, But, 
2. There muſt be a Change of Diſpoſition within. The Word uſed in the 
New Teſtament ſignifieth an Alteration of the Purpoſe, and Frame, within. 
St. Paul reckons not Sorrow a part of Repentance ; but Repentance an Effeg 
of Sorrow, 2 Cor. vii. 10, For godly Sorrow, (and that is the Sorrow, we are 
now ſpeaking of) worketh Repentance to Salvation, not to be repented of. It 
worketh ſuch a Diſpoſition of Mind, as manifeſtly ſhews what it is that produceth 
it. If any Perſon be concerned, and ſorrowful at any thing that hath paſleq 
him ; it never fails to work in Him a Diſpoſition leading to the contrary for the 
Time to come. And, if you conſult the Movements of your own Minds, you 
muſt find that a true Concern within, at any paſt part of your Conduct, is never 
without a firm Thought, and Diſpoſition, contrary to that which hath cauſed 
that Regret, and Concern, in you. If this be ſo, in all other Caſes; we may 
depend upon it, it 1s the ſame in this now before us. If we be truly ſorrowful, 
and heartily concerned, that we have offended God, and ſinned againſt his Laws; 
this will certainly be accompanied with as ſincere, and as hearty, a Diſpoſition to 
pleaſe Him, and obey his whole Will for the Time to come. And it cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be a ſincere Sorrow without this. Nor is this all: for, N 
3. This Sorrow, and this Change of Mind, if they be ſincere, muſt unavoid- 
ably produce a Courſe of Behaviour contrary to that which cauſed this Sorrow, 
and this Diſpoſition : and if this be not the Effect of them, they are of no Ac- 
count; unleſs it be to increaſe the Condemnation of thoſe who pretend to them. 
Thus St. Paul, in the forecited Seventh Chapter of his Second Epiſtle to the Cirin- 
_ thians, verſe 10, declareth, that godly Sorrow worketh Repentance to Salvation, a 
Repentance not to be repented of: perhaps the Words more properly fignify, ſuch 
a Repentance as implies in it no occaſion for Repentance, afterwards ; ſuch a Repent- 
ance as implies in it a Conduct and Behaviour, of which there is no reaſon to 
' repent. And He goes on, in the next Verſe, to prove their Sorrow for having 
offended to be fincere, and genuine; not from their Words, but from their 
Actions and Behaviour: by which only it was that He judged that they /orrowed 
after a godly fort. „ TY 5 : To 
But what need I appeal to Him? We ourſelves are Judges of this Matter, if 
we be not fooliſhly partial to ourſelves, by our intimate Acquaintance with the 
Springs, and Frame, of Human Nature. There are none of us all, who, in 
the Caſe of other Perſons, do not conſtantly judge of the Bent of their inward 
Thoughts, and the Sincerity of their outward Profeſſions, by their Actions and 
Behaviour; and by theſe only. In any Matters that concern ourſelves, we never 
take the Profeſſions of others concerning their inward Diſpoſitions towards us, to 
be the true Repreſentations of them, unleſs we ſee the Fruits, and Effects, which, 
in ſuch Caſes we cannot help judging, would follow upon ſuch Diſpoſitions ot 
Mind. How then can we poſſibly think ourſelves ſincere in our Sorrow, and in- 
ward Repentance towards God; whilſt we ſee them void of thoſe good Effects, by 
which only they are as certainly known amongſt Men themſelves, as a good Tres 
is known by the Fruit it produceth? _ | 
And if we proceed in our Enquiries, and examine farther into the Conſtitution 
of our own Natures ; we ſhall find that all the Powers and Faculties of our Minds 
were given us for no other Purpoſe, but to regulate our Behaviour, and Condutt; 


and that they are all of no account, but as tending, and employed, that W 
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: We never think any Perſons arrived at the uſe of their inward Faculties, till 
they are fit to act, and thew themlelves in the World: and we never judge any to 

be prudent, or imprudent; mad, or ſober within; but by their outward Con- 
guct and Demeanor. What ſignify all our inward Powers? Of what Impor- 
tance is it, tO judge and determine, within our own Mlinds; to refle& and cen- 
fare our OWN Actions ; unleſs it be in order to have an Influence upon them ? As 
ſure, therefore, as it is, that any Perſon hath a Power within, to judge which 
way of Action is beſt : o {ure is it, that this Power could be given for nothing, 
but to determine his Actions the belt Way. As ſure as it is that we have, all of 
68, 8 Conſclence, or Reaſon, to direct us before we ac, and to applaud, or con- 
demn us afterwards : ſo ſure is it, that this hath ſolely a reſpect to our Actions, 
and Behaviour. If, therefore, we cannot but reflect with Sorrow, and Concern, 
upon ſome part of our Behaviour 3 which we find contradiftory to the Laws of 
Reaſon, and of God: it is certain that this very Power of Reflexion was deſigned 
to influence our Behaviour for the Time to come. For, to be ſorry for any part 
of our Behaviour, implies in it that it was unbecoming, or ſinful ; and to ac- 
count it unbecoming, or ſinful, implies in it that it ought never to be practiſed 
again: and ſo it cannot be, but that this inward Affection muſt be deſigned for 
the Alteration of what 1s amiſs in us. ; 3 ðꝝĩ el 
And if to this we add a Conſideration, or Two, upon the Nature of Almighty 
Cod; we ſhall find it yet more certain, For, his Nature being all Perfection; 
there cannot be an higher Indignity offered to Him, than to ſuppoſe that our 


Sorrow, or Grief, which is, in the degree of it, Miſery itſelf, is for its wn 


fake acceptable to Him. No, If we think rightly of Him ; we cannot but think 
that bare Sorrow is what He rather diſlikes, than likes: but that it is that godly 
Srrow only, which worketh Amendment, and Alteration, that is approved of 
by Him, Can our Grief, or Sorrow, advantage Him? Or, can any thing of ours 
affect Him? No, But it is only, as our Grief may advantage ourſelves; and as our 
Sorrow may lead us to avoid all Occaſions of ſuch Sorrow for the Time to come; 
that it can be well-pleaſing in his Eyes. i en or ON 
Will you then judge from the Nature of Man? You ſee, all the inward Move- 
ments of his Mind are calculated for nothing but to influence and govern his 
Behaviour: and fo, a Sorrow without an Effect of it upon his Life, muſt be as 
inſignificant, in his own Account, as the Faculty of Reaſoning itſelf, ſeparated 
from all Effect upon his Conduct, and Behaviour. Or, will you judge of this 
Matter from the Nature of God Almighty? He cannot take any Pleaſure in our 
Sorrow ; but as it tends to our real Joy and Happineſs. It can be of no account 
in his Eyes; but as it makes us better, and wiſer, for the future. 
Or laſtly, will you judge of it from the great Deſign of Chriſtianity? How 
unworthy muſt you think it of God, to ſend his Son into the World, to live, 
and die, in order to lead Men to a bare, pretended, Sorrow, and Grief for their 
Sins? Is it not the doing his Father's Will, which He preſſeth upon his Diſci- 
les? Is it not declared, that the Grace of God appeared to Men in the Goſpel, io 
teach them to deny Ungodlineſs and worldly Lufts ; and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and 
godly, in this World? And is it not to contradict all this, in the moſt flagrant 
manner, to imagine that the End of Chriſt's coming could be, to lead Men only 
do a little vain empty Sorrow? That is, to lead Men to what doth, in its own 
nature, aggravate their Guilt, if they ſtop at it, without procceding any farther, 
Azpravate their Guilt, I ſay: for when we are ſorrowful on account of our 
Sins: this Sorrow ſuppoſeth in it that we ought not to commit them ; and that 
there is a foul Evil, and Guilt in them: and this tacit Acknowledgment that their 
Vol. III. 7. Nature 
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Nature i is foul, and evil, and makes us guilty before God, caungt bot help 
condemn us for returning to what we ourſelves think ſo Blame-worthy, 89 th " 
when we have Opportunity to do better, and do not; but return again te tho 
ſame Sins that we think deſerve, and call for, our Sorrow; we are ſelf. condemns 
The Sorrow, by which we hope to cover them, muſt help to make them the 
more meritorious of Puniſhment : as it implies in it Self-condemnation, and Att 
Acknowledgment of Guilt. But when it leads to Amendment, and a oradusz] 
Increaſe in Virtue ; then only is it the Parent of good Fruit, lovely in the Eves 
of God, and pleaſing in the Reflexion of the Man himſelf. How plain, there. 


fore, is it, if we will but conſider Things, as they truly are, in their Nature, 


and Conſequences, that the Repentance of Chriſtians, who have been Sinner; 
neceſſarily implies in it, an actual forſaking of their Sins, and an actual Progre; 
in all Virtue, and Godlineſs of living. 

II. Having thus given as true, and as plain, an Account, as I could, of the 
Repentance which alone can avail any profeſſed Chriſtians; I ſhall now on. ty 
make Two or Three ſhort Inferences from what I have laid down, with relpeet : 
thoſe mtaken Notions, by which many Chriſtians deceive themiclves in this 


Affair. And, 


1. From what hath been ſaid we ſee the Vanity, and Miſery, of thoſe who 
place their Hopes of Acceptance with God, upon the Sorrow, and Grief, which 
they ſometimes conceive for their Sins; and call by the Natne of Repentance, 


becauſe, in our Language, when we are ſorry for any paſt part of our Condug, 


we are ſaid to repent of it. If a Man, propoſing to Himſelf to travel to a Place 
at ſome diſtance from his preſent Station, ſhould conclude himſelf to be arrived 


at it, when He had ſet but one ſtep out of his own Home; and there make a 
full Stop, contented, and ſatisfied that this would be ſufficient : would you not 
think ſuch a Perſon diſtempered in his Brain? Why, juſt thus it is in the Caf 
we are conſidering. We pretend to be travelling towards Happineſs: and Re- 


pentance, in all its Parts, is the Road to this Happineſs. The fr} Step, in this 


Road, is Sorrow for our Sins. He that ſtops at this Sorrow, therefore, and reſts 
himſelf contented with it, ſtops at the firſt Step in his Journey : and how likely 


He is to arrive at his Journey's End, you may eaſily judge. 


2. Thus again, if the ſecond Step be a good Diſpoſition of Mind to go for- 
wards ; He that ſtops, without putting in Execution this Diſpoſition, is {till a; 


unlikely to arrive at the End propoſed. This is another Make of Men in this 


Affair, that a preſent good Diſpoſition, and Reſolution of Mind, is ſufficient tor 


their Purpoſe. But certainly, it is not going one Step, or two Steps, that wil 


bring us to the End of our ſpiritual Journey ; but the proceeding as far as Time, 


and Strength, give leave. 

3. From what hath been ſaid, we are led not to place any Hopes in what 
we call a Death-bed Repentance : For this Repentance, extorted from us by the 
Proſpect of Death, can be only a Sorrow for Sin; perhaps rendered more pal- 
ſionate by our preſent Fears. And this being only Sorrow, and Compunction, 
and perhaps a good Reſolution; it is plain that ſtill theſe are only the firſt Steps 
in the Repentance of a Sinner: and not complete Repentance, in all its paſts. 


I confeſs theſe are not ill Signs: but it ought plainly to be declared that Sorrow, 
and good Words, are not the End of the Goſpel Infiitution ; but an holy Lite 


and Converſation. Indeed, where a Perſon hath had no Calls to Repentance 


and Amendment before ; but been inevitably blinded by unhappy Circumſtances 


of Education, and hardly known what the Goſpel pretends to: if ſuch a Perſon 


be awakened by his Danger into ſerious Enquiries, and an hearty Conviction of 


the 
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the Truth © the Goſpel; and a great Deteſtation of his former Courſes 3 one 
might reaſonably hoje good [ hings. But in the Caſe of moſt profeſſed Chrii- 
tians, who are called, day after day, to Amendment, and have all the Argu- 
ments imaginable repreſented to them ; and yet, day after day, ſhut their Ears; 
jpend al that Time and Health, which God allows them, in Vice and Iniquity ; 
and then at laſt are forry for this, when God thinks fit to try them no longer: 
I ſuch Cafe, I ſay, all that can be faid is, that they are ſorrowful for their Sins; 
and that if that Sorrow be ſincere, they are got one Step towards Happineſs. 
| But to give greater Hopes; or to ſay that they are the Chriſtians whom God 
hath declared, He will accept, in his Goſpel, is to render vain all the 'Threat- 
nings of his Son; to place the Sinner and the Saint upon cqual Terms; to put 
all upon a Man's have a little longer Sickneſs than his Neighbour: and to undo 
the great Deſign of re forming Men's Lives, the 
God's Incarnation. | | 8 5 
The Reſult of the whole, is this. Since Almighty God hath plainly declared, 
in his Goſpel, what it is He expects of thoſe who have been Sinners; I need 
not tell you, how great a Weakneſs, and how extreme a Folly, it is, to have 
recourſe to vain, and flattering Hopes of our own. Since we are Chriſtians, 
and have a Goſpel open to us, to have recourſe to, upon this Occaſion; it is 
the greateſt Weakneſs imaginable to conſult our own Paſſions and our own 
Luſts, what it is fit for us to hope for, at the Hands of God. And yet, I am 
perſuaded, this 1s the Caſe, Were not Men inwardly captivated to tome Vice; 
Covetuoſneſs, or Ambition, or Senſuality; there would not be any thing, in 
the nature of Things, more evident to themſelves, than that Almighty God can- 
not be ſuppoſed to accept any Thing at our Hands, without a ſincere Amend- 
ment of what we know, and acknowledge, to be amiſs in ourſelves. And yet, 

ſuch is the Effect of our own evil Habits, and the Prevalence of our beloved 
Vices; that we firſt deſire, and at laſt come really to hope, to be accepted for 
ſome ſuperficial Circumſtance, without a real Reformation of our Lives. 

But how long will Men thus deceive themſelves, in a Caſe in which all De- 
exit is the Ruin of Soul and Body for ever; and in which they can impoſe up- 
on none but themſelves ? Behold, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but 

i do juſtly, to love Mercy, and io walk humbly with thy God This was plain un- 
der the Law. How much more plain under the Goſpel? As we are Chriſtians, 

we are not ſo much as ſuppoſed to be Sinners. But, if we have tranſgreſſed 
againſt the plaineſt Light; God is ſo merciful as to allow a Place for Recon- 
ciliation to his Favour, upon our Amendment. Is this ſo hard a Condition? 
Is this fo great an Injury to us, that we ſhould turn againſt it, and abuſe the 
Gijpel to our own Deſtruction? Shall the Goodneſs, and Long-ſufferins of God, 
initead of leading us to true Repentance, only lead us to a falſe Image of it; 
und 79 treaſure up Wrath to ourſelves againſt the Day of Wrath ? Shall we continue 
Ku; and pretend that Sorrow for it is ſufficient? God forbid! How ſhall wwe, 
Guiftians, who, by our Profeſſion, are dead to Sin, live any longer therein? Let 
net fuch an Uſe be made of our great Lord's indulgent Kindneſs to us in the 
Gcſpel: but let all who know what Repentance is, and what it implics in it, live 
votthy of that Repentance, by which they hope for Salvation; and of that Vo- 
cation wherewith they are called. J 28 

Ina word: If you will have your Sins blotted out; you muſt repent, and be 
cderied, in the Words of the Text: that is, actually turned from them. If 
you have been wilful, habitual Sinners; and think of being ſaved by Repent- 
ce; here is the Line marked out. The firt Step is Sorrow for your Sins: but 
7 it 
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it is but the . The ſecond is a Diſpoſition to amend your Lives, Put the 
is no ſtopping here. You cannot think this Sorrow, and this Diſpoſition, f. 
cere, unleſs they ſhew themſelves in good Effects. There muſt be an aq; 
Amendment; an actual entring upon, and Progreſs in a virtuous and holy Life. 
whilſt God gives Opportunity. Without this, there is not the leaſt Securty ,, 
Happineſs : and, if you truſt to any other Methods, you rely upon other Teh, 


than what are propoſed in the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. | 


* Dogg mo mots 
De Example of the Thief upon the Croſs, conſidered. 
I ER „M d R IN 
Luke xxiii. 42, 43. | 
And He ſaid unto Feſus, Lord, Remember me when Thou comeſt into thy Kingde;, 


And Feſus ſaid unto Him, Verily, I ſay unto thee, To-day ſhalt thou be with nei. 


FPHESE Words contain in them an Account of the happy Ending of the 
L Life of one of thoſe Maleſactors, who were crucified with our bleſſed Lord, 


For, though we read, in Two other of the Evangeliſis, that the Thieves «wwhic) 
'  epvere crucified with Him, reviled Him; yet, that we are not neceſſarily to un. 
derſtand this of both the MalefaFors, is evident from the like Form of Speech 
_ uſed by the fame Writers, concerning any Matter, the minute Circumſtances of 


which they do not undertake exactly to relate. Thus, in the ſame Goſpels, that | 
is ſometimes {aid to be ſpoken by the Dſciples, to Feſus, which was ſpoken hy 


one of them only: becauſe it was not thought neceflary to be more particulr, 


And the Plural Number is often thus uſed for the Singular, either, when the 
Story related is ſo known, as that no Miſtake can proceed from thence; or, when 
the Matter ſpoken of, is of that nature as not to admit a literal Interpretation 
without a groſs Abſurdity ; or, when the Horian, as J have ſaid, doth not un- 


dertake to relate every particular Circumſtance of a Story, eſpecially of ove 
generally and univerſally known at the Time of his writing. On theſe Ac- | 
counts, this Way and Figure of ſpeaking hath been allowed and practiſed. 

But St. Luke, deſigning, in this part of his Hiſtory, to be more particular, 
hath tranſmitted it down to us, that what the other Evangeliſts record concert: 


ing the Malgfactors, is to be underſtood only of one of them; and that the othyr 
was of a much better Diſpoſition ; that He reproved his Fellow-Sufferer for [us 


rude and unjuſt reviling ; and laid laid hold on that Opportunity, to confeka 


great Degree of Faith in a crucified Saviour, 8 85 
The favourable Reception which this penitent Believer met with, in his lf 


Moments; and the comfortable Anſwer which He received from our Lor, 
ſeems to have had an Effect, quite contrary to what our Lord intended, and 


wiſhed, upon many Chriſtians of later Ages. And therefore, this part of the 
Evangelical Hiflory deſerveth our particular Conſideration: that We may Jucg? 
truly what is to be concluded from it: and avoid any Miſtake that may pro” 


fatal to our Eternal Intereſt. And, after having, in my laſt Diſcourſe, lid 


down the true Notion of Repentance I cannot do any thing better * to 2 
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1.vouy to obviate, or ve fute, the common Error, received and embraced by too 
many, 5/8. that the Acceptance of this Malefactor is an Encouragement to any 
Chrüttians to place their Hopes of Salvation, upon a Death-bed $»rrow, which 
thev mit-call by the Name of Repentance. In order to this End, 

|. I thall endeavour briefly to give a true and juſt Account of the Caſe of 
this Mal actor, who was thus mercifully received by our Saviour, in his laſt 

nents. | 
7 i: | deſign to ſhew that this was not an extraordinary Act of Favour, out 
of the General Rule; nor any thing depending on the ſecret Will and Intention 

of Almighty God: but perfectly agreeable to the profeſſed and declared Tenour 
ot the Goſpel- -covenant ; and what any Perſon; in the ſame Circumſtances, may 
claim, upon the expreſs Terms of the Goſpel. 

III. bs order the more effectually to prevent all Miſtake, 1 ſhall point out 
to you, and deſcribe; the Perſons who are in the ſame Circumſtances ; ; and may 
be as certain of Favour as this believing Maleſactor. And; 

IV. I ſhall endeavour plainly to ſhew, the extreme VUnreaſonableneſs, 125 
great Dangers of the common Miſtakes about this Inſtance of God's Mercy 
- and the Vanity of thoſe Pretences, which are built wy ſome Men upon this 
Example. 

I. I thall endeavour briefly to give you a true and juſt Account of the Caſe 
of this Malgſactor, Who was ſo graciouſly received by our r bleſſed Saviour, i in 
his laſt Moments. | 

And here, there 1s no condi to doubt bt that Ile Was a | Perſon who had q 
never enjoyed; before this, a fair opportunity of hearing a juſt Account of our 
plefled Lord, and his Actions, and Pretenſions: it being much more likely that 
a Perſon of his fort of Life ſhould firſt hear and confider, the Character, and 
Works, and Behaviour of our Lord, during his Impriſonment, than at any 
time before, whalſt He was following his wicked Trade of Robbery. It is 
manifeſt from his own Words, as well to his Fellow-ſufferer, as to our 
Lord himſelf, that He had gotten ſome Knowledge, both of our Lord's Per- 
ſonal Character; and of his profeſſing himſelf a King. Now, the Way of Life 
which he followed, before his Impriſonment, engaged him to keep as much 


out of the Cities and Places of ordinary Converſation; as much out of the 


Eyes and Obſervation of the World, as He could poſſibly do; and conſequently 
muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to have hindered him of all fair Opportunities of 
knowing the Truth concerning our bleſſed Lord. But, juſt before his Cru- 
cifsion, He could not well avoid hearing the Rumours ſpread about concerning 
Him, and learning the true Character, and Pretenſions of our Lord. And He 
ſeems to have weighed all that He heard, before his Crucifixion, fo well; as to 
bring with Him to his Croſs, a Reſolution to profeſs himſelf his Diſciple ; and 
« {incere Diſpolition to ſhew himſelf . in all reſpects e, in that ſmall 
Remainder of his Time. 
From ſuch a Reſolution as this, fuck g Perſon as He might well have been 
removed by the Behaviour of his Fellow: ſufferer; and by that Current of Af 
fronts, which at that time ran ſo violently againſt our Lord, now feemingly 
deſtitute of all Help from God, and condemned and outraged, as an Impoſtor, by 
ben, Or, at leaſt, He might have been led to have contented himſelf, with 
©:reating our Lord, though ſomewhat more ſeriouſly than others, to come down 
from the Croſs and to ſave himſelf, and his Fellow-ſufferers. But He appears to 
8 underſtood a great deal, in a very little Time, concerning the true Nature 
Cnrift's Kingdom: and ſo, acknowledging the Hremoutneſs of his own Sins, 
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and the Juſtice of God in his Puniſhment of them; all that He deſire: of 
Lord, is, that He would remember Him, when He ſhould come into his King. 
dom. 
This Malefactor, therefore, you ſee, cannot be ſuppoſed, in the former oY 
of his Life, when his evil Deſigns kept him out of the City, and out of Sociers 
to have had any Opportunity of enquiring, or hearing, concerning our blatt 


0? 


$ 


Lord. But after his Impriſonment, it is very poſſible, and very probable, thr 
He came to a Knowledge of our Saviour, and of his Offers to Mankind. It 


certain, from the expreſs Words of the Evangel;/?, that, on his Croſs, He gave 
Teſtimony to the unſpotted Character of our Lord; and Proof of his believing 
the Truth of his Pretenſions, And laying theſe Things together, his Words tg 
our Saviour may reaſonably be {ſuppoſed to imply in them as much, as if he had 
{aid thus: I believe that thou art truly the Meſſiah, and Saviour of the M orld; 
« as thou profeſſeſt thyſelf to be: And, notwithſtanding this thy j ignominiouz 
«© Death upon the Croſs, that thou haſt a glorious and happy Kingdom to ent; 
upon; though not of this World. I take this Opportunity of profeſſing my- 


« ſelf thy Diſciple: which is the firſt J have enjoyed. This I do, amidit the | 
« Reproaches of thy Enemies, and the Inſults of my Fellow- ſufferer. And, 


« therefore, | beg that I may have the Benefit of this my Profeſſion ; and may 
« be accepted by Thee, as thou haſt promiſed to accept all ſuch as "a lincerely 


believe in Thee, and to acquit them from the Guilt of all their former Sins 


« for the ſake of this Belief.” This, I ſay, may moſt reaſonably be fuppoled 
to be implied in the Words of this Malefafor to our Lord: it being certain from 
the Hiſtory that He had enquired both after the Character, and after the Propyſc!;, 
of our Lord; and found the former to be unſpotted ; and the /atter to be Otiers 
of Mercy, and Happineſs, in his Kingdom, to his Diſciples. 

It appears, therefore, that He was one, who was called to the Know ledge of 


Feſus Chriſt, in the laſt Hours, and had no Opportunity of profeſſing his Belict 


in Him, but in the laſt Minutes, of his Life; when the N:ght of Death was jult 
coming upon Him, in which no Man can Work: one, who believed, as ſoon a3 
He poſſibly could hear a true Account of our Lord; and courageoully profefie 


| his Belief, as ſoon as He had Opportunity to do it; and this at a time when all 


about him were reviling Him. In ſhort, He did whatever it was in his Power 
to do, during that Space of Time, which He had left, after He was called to the 
Knowledge of the Goſpel: and therefore, was accepted to Favour by our bleticd 
Lord; and a Promiſe was made Him, that he ſhould immediately upon his 


Death, be in an happy Place with Him. And here, you will eaſily obſerve that 
this gracious Acceptance of hun was not merely, or chiefly, on the account of 


his Sorrow for his paſt Sins; but for the ſake of his believing in Jeſus Crit, 33 


oon as he could; and of his taking this firſt Opportunity of profeſſing himſelk 
his Diſciple ; that is, for the ſake of his doing all he could to manifeſt the Sin- 
cerity of his Faith, from the Time of his believing, to the End of his Lite, 


And this leads me to the ſecond thing which I undertook to thew ; vis. 

II. That this was not an extraordinary Act of Favour, out of the genera! Rule; 
nor any thing depending upon the ſecret Will, or unrevealed Pleaſure of 4. 
mighty God: but perfectly agreeable to the profeſſed, and declared, Tenour 0: 
the Goſpel ; and what any Perſon, in the ſame Circumſtances, may ciaim, vp! 
the Promiſes of God, ſufficiently promulgated in the Goſpel. This | would 


willingly make as plain as poſſible, becauſe this Inſtance of the Thief on the 
Croſs hath been generally interpreted as an Inſtance of Almighty God's s profel 


fed 


Acceptance of the Sorrow of a Sinner at his Death, inſtead of the Practice of 
Holineß, 
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Hlolineſs, and Virtue, during his Life: at nd, under this Notion, 1 been ſo re— 

comn nended to the guilty Conſcicnces of the molt habitual Sinners, as to give 

them as ſtrong an Ailurance of God's Fav 'Our, on their Death-beds, as the beſt 
of Chriſtians can in reaſon poſlets ; and ſo applied to themſelves, by wiltul Sin— 

«rs, in the Lime of "their Health, as to encourage them to place all their Hopes 
5 the bitter Sorrow of their laſt Moments, ſtead of rectifying the Diſorders, 
my Wickedueſs, of their Lives. But that this all proceeds from a miſtaken 
Notion of this Matter, will appear to you, by proving, as [ deſign under this 
ſecond Head, theſe Two Particulars ; viz. 

1. That it is highly abſurd to imagine that Almighty God ſhould, by any ſuch. 
publick Inſtauce as this, profeſs to the World that He doth, on any account, or 
in Mercy to any Perſon, depart from thole Meaſures which He Nath, as bub- 
lickly, fixed, and promulgated. And, 5 

> That this Inſtance, as I have before repreſented it, is perfectly agrecable to 
the Terms of the Goſpel, offered equally to all who hear of it; and plainly laid 
down by Chriſt, and his Apoſtles. 

1. 1 fay, it is highly abſurd to imagine that Almighty God ſhould, by any 
ſuch publick Inſtance, as this of the Thief on the Croſs, profeſs to the World 
that He doth, on any Account, or in Mercy to any Perſon, depart from thoſe. 
Meaſures, which He hath, as publickly, fixed and promulgated, 

Whether any Being be obliged, in the nature of the thing, to execute his | 
T hreatnungs in their utmoſt Rigour, as he is to perform his Promiſes to the ut- 
moſt; is another Queſtion. Nay, whether it may not be actually ſo, in fact, ; 
at laſt, that Almighty God will remit of that Puniſhment he hath threatned ; 
aud not execute the utmoſt of that Wrath which He has declared by his % 
aganſt hardened impenitent Sinners, 15 a Point wholly diſtin& from that before 
us. I muſt own that the affirmative fide of this Queſtion ſeems to derogate from 
the Sincerity of the Divine Revelation; and not well to conſiſt with the Nature 
of the higheſt Simplicity : : it being a much worthier Suppoſition concerning 
Almighty God, that he ſhould declare the exact Truth of the Matter, and leave 
it to work upon the Minds of Men as far as it could ; than that he ſhould de- 
clare what will never come to paſs, and ſo endeavour to work upon them by a 2 
falle Perſuaſion, which hath nothing in Nature to anſwer it. But I ſay that it 
is not ſo abſurd to maintain that fo it may poſſibly, or probably, be found at laſt ; 
az to ſay that Almighty God hath declared, by any publick Inſtance, that 
| he doth, in the Caſe of ſome of the moſt notorious Sinners, On from the 
Meaſures which he hath openly declared he will ſtand to. | 
Io come to the Caſe before us; Almighty God declareth, as plainly as 
Words can declare any thing, that without Holineſs no Man fhall ſee the Lord: that 
bis Wrath ſhall be upon all the Workers of Intquity ; eſpecially upon ſuch as profeſs 
his Goſpel, anc yet live in an open Violation of the Laws of it, and an open 
Neglect of theſe Declarations in it. And yet, this Inſtance, of 0 Thief on the 
Cob, hath been ſometimes ſo interpreted, as to make Almighty God declare by 
it to the World, that he will accept of the Death-bed Sorrow of a Sinner; 
though he hath had ſufficient Warning through his Life; though he hath been 
a proteſſed Chriſtian, and hath had the faireſt Opportunities of knowing the true 
Terms of Chri iſiian Juſtification. Now this, I ſay, it is abſurd to imagine con- 
cerning Almighty God: becauſe this is publickly to deſtroy the Effect, and De- 
lion, 5 his other Declarations; and to give as publick an Encouragement as 
poffible, to Men, to continue in their Sins. 

For, when once a Man hath entertained this Notion, that the Caſe of this 


Mal: actor 18 thus to be interpreted; how eaſy is the Paſſage of his Thoughts 


1 from 
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Men: nor can there be any Reaſon in the World aſſigned, why he ſhould deal 
in the Diſtribution of his Eternal Rewards or Puniſhments, more favourably wa 


| Death, contrary to the ſeeming Tendency of all his Declarations; fo will he 
likewiſe to me, may the vileſt of Men {till ſay. And what can be the Conse. 
quence of this, but an impenitent Life, and prefligate Manners, in the Time of 
Health? _ | oe 7 : 


this Malefafor was; all who are exactly in the ſame, or a like, Caſe, may reaſon. 
ably expect, and will certainly experience, the ſame Favour which he did. But 


ter day, inculcated upon them; who ſtand out againſt all Calls to Reformation; 
and rely at laſt upon the Sorrow of a ſick Bed, are in the ſame Caſe with this Mu- 


till We can come to ſuppoſe Almighty God deelaring againſt his own plaineſt 


Eternal Life, and condemning another to Eternal Death, who 1s, as to himſelf, 
in the ſame Circumſtances; and hath been led, by this Example, to expect the 
| ſame Acceptance. But who can ſuppoſe this of the God of Mercy, Truth, and 


Of Iniquity ? But, 


able to the Tenour of the Goſpel, as the Terms of it were plainly preached by our 
Lord and his Apoſtles ; and vaſtly diſtant from any ſuch Interpretation, as that 


and accepted by God, and dealt with as juſt Perſons, for this very believing ſin⸗ 


from this, to the Imagination, that his own Sorrow on his Death bed fhall. After 
the ſame manner, be accepted, inſtead of a religious and virtuous Life; For 
why ſhould he not think fo? Or, what ſhould hinder? Almighty God muſt 10 
be ſuppoſed an arbitrary Being; a Power acting by Humour, and not guided b 
Juſt and equitable Maxims ; but equal in his Regards to all, in Circumitane. 
exactly equal. And if ſo, his Proceedings, upon thoſe Maxims, muſt be te 
ſame with all in the ſame Condition, He hath no RefpeCt to the Perſons 9 


one, than with another, who is not under the Circumſtances of greater Guilt, ,; 
his Departure out of this State. And, therefore, if he hath ſhewn ſuch Favon; 
to one of the vileſt of Sinners, on account of a pungent Sorrow, at the Hour of 


And thus far, indeed, I agree with fuch Perſons, that whatever the Cf; of 
the Suppoſition, that Chriſtians, who have Repentance and Amendment, day af. 


lefattor ; or that he, conſidered as in the ſame Caſe with them, is declared in the 
New Teſtament, to have found Favour with God, and to have been entitled to 
the Happineſs of Heaven: This Suppoſition, I ſay, will be ever incredible to us, 


Declarations ; and ruining his own Deſign of the World's Reformation; or elſe 
acting after an arbitrary and humourſome manner; accepting of one Man to 


Equity? Or, of that God, who hath revealed his Wrath againſt all the Workers 

2. As theſe Abſurdities ſhould affrighten us from fixing ſuch a Procedure upon 
Almighty God; and make us rather willing to ſuppoſe ourſelves wholly mil- 
taken in our Interpretation of this Dealing of his with the Thief on the Crols, 
than to ſuppoſe any ſuch Inconſiſtencies in his Ways: fo, I muſt obſerve that 
there is another very good Account to be given of this Matter, perfectly agree- 


which 1 have now been mentioning. „ 

In order to make this evident, I muſt obſerve to you that it is the declared 
Tenour of the Goſpel, that God would juſtify all who ſincerely comply with the 
Oiters of it, and heartily profeſs Faith in Yeſus Chrift ; that all, I ſay, who do 
thus, upon good Motives, ſhall be releaſed from the Guilt of their former Sins, 


cerely in his Son Jeſus Chriſt : and this, whether they live a ſhort, or a long, 
Time after their firſt Belief and Profeſſion; provided they ſhew the Reality of 
their Faith in that Time, and do not relapſe into a Courſe of Infidelity, Or 
Wickedneſs. Thus, we find, our Lord, in the Goſpels, receiving to his Favour, 


all who embrace his Offers; and accepting them, upon their firſt e 
| | | 1! 
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bis Religion, and his Terms. And we find, more evidently, the Apoſtles in- 
ſtructed by the Holy Ghoſt to preach the DoArine of Acceptance, and Remittion 

of all their former Sins, to all who ſhould lay hold on the Opportunity offered 
them, and embrace the Faith of Jeſus Chriſt, and enter themſelves into his Ser- 
vice. Upon this Faith, and Profeſſion of it, Proſelytes were baptized; and they 
were baptized for the Remiſſion of their Sins; and Juſtification before God was 
openly promiſed, and declared, to them, upon this their furtt linccre, and undil- 
{:mbled Faith. 

Now, ſuppoſing any of theſe Perſons to be taken away immediately : Weit 
beer Sins being once pardoned, the Force of this Pardon mutt remain; an 
they mult be finally acquitted and juſtified before God. But ſuppoling any of 
theſe Proſelytes to live, and afterwards to relapſe into their former Courſe of 
Sin: They not only, by the Tenour of the Goſpel, loſe all the Benefit of this 
ſirſt Juſtiſication; ; but can have no Ground for Hope of a final Juſtification, at 
the great Day, without the actual Amendment and Reformation of their Lives. 
On the other hand, if they go on, in living as becomes Chriſtians; they are en— 
titled to a final An, and to great Degrees of e in the World to 
come. 
There are, therefvie, Two ſorts of Portis, contidersd as acquitted in "the 
Goſpel. 1. Such as hear the Goſpel; and ſincerely receive, and heartily ac- 
cept it; and openly profeſs it: who yet have no Time allowed them, by the 
Providence of God, to bring forth the Fruits of a continued Courſe of Righteoul- 
neſs; though they certainly have ſuch a F aith as would bring forth theſe Fruits, 
And, 2. Such Perſons as ſincerely receive it; and cloſe in with the Terms of it; 
and, having Time allowed them, live, and at in the general Courſe of their 
Lives, by the Rules of Righteouſneſs, laid down in it. As there are, likewiſe, 
Two forts of Perſons condemned, in the ſame Goſpel. 1, Such, as having Op- 
portunity to hear it propoſed to them, either revile and perſecute it; or refuſe 
to attend to it, and receive it. And, 2. Such as, having heard it, receive and 
profeſs it; and enter themſelves into the Bonds of it: but afterwards relapſe in- 
to an Habit of Sin, in which they continue till Death overtake them. 

There being, therefore, Two ſorts of Perſons, to whom Acquittance, or 
- Juſtification, is openly promiſed in the Goſpel; we may be ſure, no one ſhall 
be denied that Favour, who belongs to either of the Two. And that the Ma- 
lefactor on the Croſs, certainly belonged to the former ſort ; and conſequently, 
was accepted by Chriſt, not by any arbitrary, or extraordinary Ac of Favour, 
but upon the ordinary Terms of his Diſpenſation, is, I think, very evident. 
For it appears that He was a Perſon, who, when He had a fair Opportunity, 
did ſeriouſly confider the Character, and Pretenſions of our Lord; who, upon 
that Conſideration, believed in Him, and received him, as the Meſſiah; and who 
ook the firſt Opportunity He had, to declare and profeſs this: though He had 
no Hopes of any Benefit from hence, unleſs in a future State; and was rathet 
Uſcouraged from it, than incited to it, by the Tempers, and Behaviour, of all 
about Him. He was called to the Knowledge of the Goſpel: He obeycd that 
Call ; and He did whatever was in his Power, during the ſhort Time God afford- 
ed him, to demonſtrate the Sincerity of his Faith. What ſhould hinder, there- 
tore, but that he ſhould be received by our Lord, who came to ofter Acquittance, 
and Juſtification, to all who ſhould believe him to be the Meſſiah; and ſhould 
act agreeably to the Faith, and Practice enjoined by him, during the remainder 
of thetr — whether Jongz o or ſhort? 
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cannot 
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I cannot, therefore, but think it plain from hence, that there is nothing ex. 
traordinary, or new, in this Inſtance of the Juſtification of the Thief on the 


Croſs: that he was not declared to be accepted by God on the account of his 


Sorrow, or becauſe he was dying, and at that time expreſſed a Senſe of his Sing: 
but becauſe he laid hold on the firſt fair Opportunity, which offered itſelf, of 


| believing in Chriſt ; of profeſſing himſelf his Diſciple, and of owning Him 


for his Maſter; and, conſequently, that he was accepted to Favour, upon the 
ordinary Terms of the Goſpel, declared in other Places of the New Teſtament. 
upon which any other ſincere Believer, would likewiſe have been accepted * 
juſtified; and upon which, all Chriſtians inherit the ſame Juſtification, and reap 
the Fruit of it, if they do not, by falling again into a Courſe of Sin, and con- 
tinuing in it, forfeit their Title to ſo great a Bleſſing. . 
What hath been ſaid may likewiſe ſerve to give us ſome Account why the 


3 other Evangeliſts might not think it neceſſary to be minute, and particular, in 
the Relation of the Behaviour, and happy End, of the better of the Two Ma. 


lefactors: viz. becauſe nothing material could be learnt or drawn, from it, but 


what might be learnt from other plain Parts of the Goſpel ; that whoever ſhould 
believe in Jeſus Chriſt, and make uſe of the Opportunities He enjoys to profeſ; 


and ſhew himſelf to be ſincerely his Diſciple, ſhould, upon that Belief, and 


Profeſſion, be acquitted from the Guilt of all his paſt Sins; and be put into a 


State of Favour, and Acceptance, with God; whether He ſhould live a long, 


or a ſhort Time, after his embracing the Chriſtian Faith. And now, what hath 
been already laid down will eafily guide us to determine what I propoſed in the 


third place: vix. 155 

III. Who thoſe Perſons are, that may ſafely argue, to their own Comfort, 
from this Example of the Thief on the Croſs; and may be as ſecure of God's 
Favour, as He was. And it is plain, they muſt be ſuch, as are in his Circum- 


ſtances. I do not mean, ſuch as are leaving this World: for that was but an 
accidental Matter; and had no Weight towards his Acceptance; which I have 
ſhewn, muſt have been the ſame, upon the Goſpel Terms, whether He had 
then been dying, or not. But I mean, ſuch Perſons, as do not refiſt the Evi- 


dence of the Goſpel of Chriſt; but receive it upon due Conſideration ; and take 
the Opportunity, offered them by the Providence of God, to profeſs their Faith 


in Jeſus Chriſt, and to acknowledge themſelves his Diſciples. They muſt be 


Perſons, who, being come to Years of Diſcretion, have a fair Opportunity of- 
fered them of hearing the Evidence, and knowing the Nature of the Chriſtian 
Religion. They muſt be Perſons who, upon hearing and weighing this Evi- 


dence, do ſincerely. accept it as the Will of God; who openly and heartily, pro- 


feſs this; and who, during the reſt of their Time, behave themſelves agrecably 
to their Profeſſion. e „%% Cog 
And we cannot but obſerve from hence, of how ſmall Concern, the Inſtance 


now before us is to Perſons bred up in the Knowledge of the Chriſtian Reli- | 
gion; called upon, day after day, to regard the Nature and Obligations of it; 


to Perſons who have always profeſſed themſelves Chriſtians ; and yet live on, in 
an Habit of Sin condemned by their own Profeſſion, in hopes that the Sorrow ot 
their lateſt Moments ſhall atone for the Vices of their paſt Lives. 

If, therefore, any one would entertain himſelf with any juſt Hopes, drawn 
from God's Mercy to this crucified MalefaQor ; He mult firſt, in all reaſon, con- 
ſider, whether He himſelf be in the like Circumſtances: for otherwiſe, whit 


Comfort can any Man, in his Senſes, draw from thence? And no one, I think, 


can, by any means, be faid to be in the like Circumſtances, who is 8 to 
e e 1 ears 
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5 Years of Judgement, and Diſcretion, in a Country of profeſſed Chriſtians ; and 
hath, either in h1s Mind, or in his Manners, diſhonoured, or neglected, the 


Chriſtian Religion. But this will more naturally come under the next Head of 
my preſent Deſign : which I have not now Time to proſecute. 

I ſhall only, therefore, add at preſent, that for us, who are called betimes to 
the Knowledge of Chriſtianity ; who have Opportunities of knowing our Duty; 
and profeſs ourſelves, from the beginning of our Lives, the Diſciples of Jeſus 


Chriſt ; for us, I ſay, to have recourſe to any ſuch Inſtance as this, in order to 


defer our Repentance and Amendment, is the Extremity of Folly, and Weak- 
| neſs, Whatever it is, that makes us eaſy in the habitual Practice of any of the 
Vices condemned in the Goſpel, is certainly a Cheat and Impoſition upon our- 


ſelves: A falſe and groundleſs Amuſement. And, therefore, from whenceſoever 
it is, that we may have drawn any ſuch Notions; we may aſſure ourſelves, (and 


it is our Eternal-Intereſt to be aſſured of it,) that we are greatly miſtaken in 
them. Almighty God doth, as certainly and as plainly, require of us the Prac- 


| tice of all Righteouſneſs, as He promiſeth us all Happineſs. No Man ever was 
uneaſy at the Review of ſuch a Practice: but many a Man hath been rendered 
miſerable on his Death-bed here; and will be eternally undone hereafter ; by 
truſting, in the Time of his Health, to any other falſe and faithleſs Methods. 
And God grant that We may conſider theſe TION before they be hid from our 


Eyes! Amen. 
The Example of the Thief upon the Croſs, confidered. 
s E R u ON XVI 


LUXE xxiii. 42, 43. 


And He Gil unto Feſus, Lord, * me when Thou ER into FE Kingdom. 8 
Aid Jeſus ſaid u unto Him, V. erily, I ſay unto thee, To day ſpall thou be with me in 


Paradiſe. 


1* my laſt Diſcourſe, (which was upon the Account given us, in theſe Words, 
of the happy Ending of the Life of one of the Malefactors crucified with our 

bleſſed Lord,) I propoſed four Heads: three of which I then went over; and 

ſhall now proceed to the fourth, after I have made way for it, by W you 


of what I then, as I hope, very evidently proved. 


In diſcourſing on the firſt, I ſhewed you, that this Male hater was one who: as. 
ſoon as He had a fair Opportunity of knowing the Truth concerning the Character 


of our bleſſed Lord, and of hearing the Evidence of his Pretenſions, did ſincerely 
lay hold on it ; and profeſs himſelf his Diſciple: and behave himſelf as ſuch, 
amidſt the Calumnies and Reproaches of all about him: and that for this Belief, 
and Profeſſion; not merely, or chiefly, on account of his Senſe of his paſt Sins; : 
He was accepted, by our Lord, to Mercy. 
Under the ſecond Head, I went on to ſhew you, that it was one profeſſed part 
of the Goſpel, preached both by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, that whoſoever ſhould 
lay hold on the Opportunity offered by the Providence of God ; and ſhould ac- 
cept of the Terms opened in the NE and believe in Jeſus Chriſt with an 
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honeſt and ſincere Heart; and make open Profeſſion of this Belief: that ever 
tuch Perſon, I fay, ſhould be accepted to Favour ; and effectually acquitted from 
the Guilt of his paſt Sins, whether He ſhould live a ſhort, or a long, Time 
after this Profeſſion ; ſuppoſing Him to behave himſelf, during that Time, agree. 
ably to it. And, in conſequence of this, I proved to you that this Thief on th, 
Crols, having ſincerely laid hold on the Opportunity offered to Him by Proj. 
dence ; having come to the Knowledge of our Lord's Character, and of the Evi. 
dence he gave of the Truth of his Divine Miſhon ; and having, upon this, pro- 
tefled himſelf his Diſciple, and ſhewn his Sincerity by behaving himſelf, in all 
reſpeQ.,, as became ſuch an one, during that ſhort Time which was allowed him, 
after He was called to the Knowledge and Faith of Chriſt; that this Maleficto, 


I ſay, having acted thus, was accepted upon the ordinary, known, Terms of the 


Goſpel; not upon the ſecret and hidden Will of Almighty God deviating from, 
or going bey ond, the common Rules of the Chri/tian Inſtitution; and that, there 
forc, this is no Inſtance of Almighty God's Acceptance of the Sorrow of a dying 


Man, inſtead of the Practice of Virtue during his Life; much lefs, an Inſtance 


of his Acceptance of thoſe, on the Account of their Death- bed Sorrow, wha 
have known and profeſſed the Chriſtian Religion through their whole Lives, and 


have wilfully and habitually lived in expreſs Contradiction to its Helin, and its 


Precepts, during the Time of that Profeſſion. 
Ender the 7hird Head, I ſhewed you that thoſe Perſons only are in the Caſe 


of this Malefactor, ſo as to argue to their own Satisfaction, from his Example, 


upon any reaſonable Grounds, who, whether living or dying; whether in per 
fe& Health, or within the Proſpect of Death; Iay hold on the firſt fair Oppor- 


tunity offered them; and ſeriouſly conſider the Evidence there is for the Chrif. 


tian Religion; and fincerely receive it upon that Evidence; and openly profeſs 
themiplves the Diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt; and behave themſelves, as becomes his 
Diſciples, through the remaining part of their Lives, whether long, or ſhort, 
And ſuch Perions as theſe, I need not again obſerve to you, would have been 
entitled to the Juſtification, and Favour, promiſed in the Goſpel, upon the plain 
and expreſs Words of our Lord and his Apoſtles; whether there had been any 


tuch Inſtance, as this of the believing and penutent Malefactor, recorded in the 


Goſpel, or not. 
Having thus recalled to your Minds . I have drevdy advanced, 1 may with 


the more Advantage proceed to the fourth thing which I propoſed, viz. 


IV. To ſhew plainly the Extreme Unreaſonableneſs, and great Danger, of 


the common Miſtakes about this Inſtance of God's Mercy; and the Vanity of 
thoſe Pretences which ſome Men have built upon this Example. And here! 
thall mention particularly the Miſtakes of Two ſorts of Perſons : vis. The Miſtake 
of thoſe who miſapply this Inſtance to their own Ruin; and the Miſtake of thoſe | 


who take occaſion from it to implant in others very wrong, and very pernicious, 
Notions, concerning Deſpair, and Preſumption. 

1. From what hath been ſaid, it manifeſtly appears how great, as well 45 
fatal a Miſtake that is, which ſome Perſons have perſuaded themſelves to enter- 
tain, from this Inſtance of the crucified Thief: that God will accept them at 
laſt, for the ſake of a Death-bed Socrow and Concern for their paſt Sins; though | 


they have been, all through their Lives, profeſſed Chriſtians, and have neglected 
to obey thoſe Laws, which they knew to be impoſed upon them by the Chriſtian 

Religion, as the Rules of their Actions. The Weakneſs and extreme Folly ot 
arguing at this rate, from this Inſtance, will appear plainly to any one, who 


will ſe noully coni:Jer the Caſe of ſuch profeſſed Chriſtians; and compare it wit 


I WW Il * 
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hat hath been before ſaid concerning the Cale of that Malefactor, and the Con- 
1rions of Acceptance laid down iu the Goſpel. | 
For it is evident, from the Account which I have given of both theſe, that 
His Caſe was ſuch as comes within the profeſſed Terms of the Gotpel : upon 
which all who lay hold on the Opportunity given them; and hear, and receive, 
ond profes, the Chriſtian Religion fincerely; are accepted immediately to Favour, 
and releaſed from the Guilt of their former Sins. Whereas the Cate of ſuch pro- 
{1d Chriſtians as J have been now ſpeaking of, is a condemned Caſe, upon the 
profeſſed Terms of the ſame Goſpel. I'or if the Goſpel faith any thing at all, 
it plainly affirms this, that thote Perſons, who after they have received the Faith 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and been made Partakers of this firſt Juſtification, do relapſe 
into a Courſe, or Habit, of thoſe Sins which are condemned in the Goſpel; and 
continue in that Courſe till Death overtake them: that thoſe Perſons, I fay, Who 
do this, ſhall be excluded the Kingdom of Heaven; and, inſtead of God's Favour, 
(hall feel his Wrath; and ſuffer the Vengeance of Eternal Fire. Now, as Al- 
mighty God did, in forgiving and accepting the believing Malefactor, keep ex- 
actly to the Terms, which our blefled Lord had, in his Name, promulgated: 
to, there is all the reaſon in the World to conclude that, in condemning and 
punithing that other ſort of Perſons, who have contradicted and ſcandalized his | 
Gospel, by their Behaviour during their Chriſtian Profeſſion, He will likewiſe | 
keep cloſe to the Terms which He hath, in the Goſpel, ſet before the Eyes of 
the World. And in this Goſpel, there is another Law promulgated, as the Rule 
of Judgement in the Caſe of ſuch Perſons. They are called to the Knowledge 
of Chriſtianity ; they have time allowed them to live in the Practice of its Pre- 
cepts, and by that means to ſecure, and encreaſe, their future Happineſs : and 
yet they tranſgreſs its Commands; and, to all their repeated Affronts to God 
and his Laws, they add the Aſſurance of imagining, and expecting, that He will 
deal with them, as He deals with Men, who ſincerely receive, and profeſs the 
Chriſtian Religion; and do whatever they can, in that ſhorter Time which is 
allowed them, to demonſtrate the Sincerity of their inward Belief, and outward 
-Frotelſion,. „% TC J 8 
Almighty God doth all his Works with the moſt exact Proportion: nor can 
it calily be imagined that perfect Wiſdom, and perfect Power, can do otherwiſe 
Aud there is no doubt, therefore, but that He will diſpenſe his Rewards and 
Puniſhments, with the greateſt Equity, and Impartiality. Now can it be con- 
litent with any Rules of Equity and Proportion, to make thoſe equal in a State 
of Retribution, whoſe Caſes, and Behaviour, have been vaſtly different, in a State 
of Tryal ? But, beſides this, it is ſufficiently declared to us, in the Name of Al- | 
mighty God, that He will very much conſider, what Light hath been afforded ; 
what Powers Perſons have enjoyed; what Time hath been allowed them; what 
Improvement they have made of this Light; what uſe they have made of theſe _ 
Powers ; and how they have ſpent this Time, that they have had granted to 
them. And though He will very favourably deal with thoſe who enjoy lefler 
Degrees of Light, and Power; and no happy Opportunities of Improvement ; as 
Fquity requires: yet this is far from ſhewing that He will be equally favourable 
to thoſe who have enjoyed greater Advantages, and happier Opportunities; and 
| have made no other uſe of them, but to affront and diſhonour both God, and 
| Religion, the more. On tlie contrary, the only Ground of his Favour to the 
tormer ſort, being their want of Light, and Opportunity; this rather implies in 
it, that where he hath afforded Light, and Opportunity, there He may juſtly, 
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and will certainly, require a ſtrict and ſevere Account of the Uſe and lmoto. 
ment that have been made of them. 

Indeed, in the Parable of the Labourers hired, at ſeveral Hours, into tl. 
Vineyard, Math. xx. 1, ſome have been apt to think that the Method of b., 
cceding is ſuch, as to encourage Chriſtians to depend upon what they ſhall 1.. 
able to do in their laſt Moments; and to hope, on the account of that, te * 
made equal, in the Favour of God, to thoſe who have ſerved Him faithfully. 
through their whole Lives; and fo, to conclude that it is no great Matter, has 
long loever they defer their Repentance. This Parable I ſhall, therefore, in nu. 
next Diſcourſe, diſtinctly and fully conſider. At preſent, I thall only obſertt. 
that it was chiefly intended to ſignify to the Jews, that Almighty God wor! 
make the Gentiles equal to them, in all Privileges, if they did, in the 2 A, 
ibe World (as the Goſpel-age is called) accept the Invitation given them; aug 
believe, and obey, the Doctrine of the Goſpel: which Interpretation whol!; 
takes away the Ground of the Objection. And, as far as it can be ſuppoſe to 
concern particular Perſons, I muſt obſerve, that it can only fignify that G41 
will reward all ſuch with his Favours, as do, whenever they are called to tue 
Knowledge of the Goſpel, heartily embrace it, and readily obey the Precept: gf | 
it, how little Time ſoever be allowed them for ſo doing. 

But can any one, though never ſo willing to be impoſed upon, in this Caf, 
find out, I will not ſay in this Parable, but in the whole New Teſfament, any 
Reward for thoſe who are called to the Knowledge of the Goſpel in the beginning 
of their Lives, in the firſt Hours of their Day; and yet either refuſe to come 
in, upon ſo gracious an Invitation; or elſe, profeſſing to obey that Call, and 
entering themſelves into his Religion, and pretending to accept the Terms offerel 
by our bleſſed Lord, not only prove uſeleſs and negligent of their Lord's Ho- 
nour and Service: but even ſpend that Time which is due, upon their own Con- 
tract, to the Service of their Maſter, in ruining his good Deſigns; in diſhonour- 
ing his Name; in abuſing their Fellow-ſervants ; or in ſome other ſort of Prac- 
tice, detrimental to their Maſter's true Intereſt, or inconſiſtent with the Office 
which they have taken upon themſelves ? Where do we read of any ſuch Ser- 
vants as theſe, rewarded and honoured, at laſt, by their Maſter? Whenever we 
meet with the mention of any ſuch in the Goſpel, it is with a very fad Conclu- 
ſion, at the End of their Story: and this merely for not improving the Tae 
committed to them; for the neglecting to do God poſitive Service in their Sta. 
tions; for not uſing the Opportunities, and Abilities, put into their Hands by 
Providence, for their own Eternal Intereſt, and the Honour of their great Maſter! 
How much more ſhall this heavy Sentence be pronounced upon ſuch as not only 
have not improved the Time, and Abilities, and Advantages, put into their 
Hands; but have likewiſe uſed this Time, and theſe Abilities, and Advantages, 
which God in mercy hath afforded them, to the Diſſervice of Himſelf, and the 
. Diſgrace of his holy Religion ; doing very great Miſchief by their Example and 
Influence; affronting God, and making his Enemies to blaſpheme? Where co 
we read, all through the Goſpel, of any ſuch Perſon, after a Continuance of A. 
fronts and Indignities offered to Almighty God, during his Chriſtian Profetiion, 
accepted at laſt to Mercy, on Account of the Sorrow of his dying Hour! That 
which hath, moſt of all, inclined Men to be deceived in this Caſe, 1s the In- 
ſtance of the crucified Malefador; and this Inſtance, we have now evidently 
ſeen, to be at the greateſt diſtance from any Likeneſs to the Caſe of ſuch as ate 


profeſſed Chriſtians, and live on, in a Courſe of Sin, under the Influence 0: 4 
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| croundlels an ExpeQation. How great, therefore, as well as fatal, muſt the 
Miſtake of thoſe be, who being Chriſtians, and having many and continued Op— 
3 of living worthy of that Name, {till continue wilfully in their Sins; 
ad argue themſelves into a fond ExpeQation of God's Mercy at lat, from an 
Ih „ee which bears no manner of relation to the Condition, and Circumitances, 
10 SIO They are ! 
I ſhall now mention another Miſtake, which is ufually faded upon the 
ld dance of the crucitied Malefactor: and that is, the Miſtake of thoſe, who do 
not, indeed, make any kill uſe of it in the Conduct of their own Lives; but yet 
make uſe of it, to encourage the Preſumption, and prevent the Deſpair, of dying 
Suners, who have lived all their Lives long, in the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
and in the Violation of its Laws; and this, to the great Prejudice of other Chril- 
tns who ſurvive them. This Miſtake, I confeſs, as far as it is founded upon 
this Inſtance, is ſo much the ſame, with the former, in the Ground of it, that 
it can hardly be reckoned as diſtin& from it: and it hath been ſufficlently con- 
fited, under this View, by what I have ſaid, upon the ſormer, to ſhew that 
this In/ance toucheth not the Caſe of ſuch profeſſed Chriſtians. But, as it is ap- 
plied to another Purpoſe; ; and as it is not only founded upon this Example of the 
eucified Malefaftor, but upon very wrong, and groundlefs, Notions concerning 
Preſumption and Deſpair; it ſeems to deſerve a particular, and diſtin& place, in 
the preſent Debate, as it will give occaſion for the ſetling the true Nature of 
thoſe Two Diſpoſitions of Mind; the miſunderſtanding of which hath certaiuly 
been the reaſon of repreſenting what is generally called Deſpair, as the greateſt 
| of Sins; and of making what 18 truly a c iminal ee to be a neceflar 1 
Duty. 
Now here ! ſhall lay down one - Propoſition, which is ſufficient to determine 
this Matter: vis. That theſe Two Diſpoſitions of Mind muſt be judged of, by the 
profefled Terms of the Goſpet : and not by any ſuppoſed Poſſibilities. And, 
according to theſe, I think it 1s evident that for One who hath, againſt all the 
Calls of God's Spirit, and all the Checks of his own Conſcience, continued to 
live in a conſtant Courſe of Sin; for ſuch an one, I ſay, to hope, with any ſort 
_ of Affurance, that God will bring him to the Happineſs, promiſed inthe Goſpel only | 
toHolineſs and Righteouſneſs, is not a virtuous Hope; becauſe it is an Hope without 
any Ground, or ſolid Foundation: but is a vain, and groundlefs Preſumption; and ſuch 
Preſumption, as ſeems, in truth, to affront Almighty God, by ſuppoſing that He 
will depart, for this Man's Sake, from his own declared and profeſſed Terms. 
And, on the contrary, for ſuch an one to Deſpair ; that is, to think that He, 
ming continued through the Time of his Health, and Converſation in the 
World, an habitual Sinner; and being that wicked Man, whom the Goſpel con- 
ſtantly, and in multitudes of Paſſages, condemns; that He, I ſay, being ſuch an 
one, thall be condemned at.the great Day, as the Goſpel ſaith : This 1s indeed his 
Mitery ; but is fo far from being his Sin, that I do not fee, if He believeth the 
Gol de, how He can poſſibly avoid thinking fo. But, as if it were of no Impor- 
tance tobe guided by the Declarations of the Goſpel itſelf, in this great Affair; 
ing Chriſtians, who have lived a Life of habitual and wilfol Wickedneſs, bans 
been led into ſuch Notions of theſe Two Things, that they have come to think 
is groundleſs Preſumption their Duty: and, what is of worſe conſequence, many 
by-ſtanders have been fatally corrupted into a Security in ſinning, by the ſame _ 
Expectations from this unreaſonable Confidence in God. Whereas there is 
nothing i in this Confidence that can alter, or affect, the Nature of Things : nor 
I there any Paſſage in the whole New Ti — Which recommends ſuch a 
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_ Confidence, in {ach Circumſtances ; or which amplieth in it, that it is the D. 


of thoſe Mcrciesz of which, in truth, He hath ſolemnly declared they thall neter 
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It is true, that many of the beſt ſort of Chriſtians may, in a low and affligcg 


Condition, entertain an unreaſonable and groundleſs Deſpondency, or Deſpair 


They may imagine that they have not been thoſe Chriſtians, who ſhall ye te. 


warded at laſt; and be filled with very melancholy Apprehenſions concernjy. 
their future Condition, But this Imagination of theirs cannot affect their future 
State: which will be determined by that God who knows all things as they ate: 
and will deal with them, according to what they really have been; not 080 d. 
ing to what they imagine themſelves to have been. And this Imagination, pro- 


ceeding from an Exceſs of Humility, or from bodily Diſorder, is only their pre. 


ſent Unhappineſs; not their Sin: and is removed far from them, as ſoon as the 


themſelves are removed out of this State. . Whereas the Deſpondency of thoſe pro- 


feſſed Chriſtians, who have reſolutely continued wicked to the laſt, is try; 


well- grounded upon the Goſpel-declarations ; and, as it is fo, is likewiſe part ot 


their Puniſhment, begun in this World, in the inward Torment of their oy 
Minds: which, if it might be removed from them, upon any Promiſe, or De. 
claration of God, I ſhould moſt willingly do it. But who would dare to incit. 
them to aſſure themſelves of the Favour of that God, who hath fo plainly de. 
clared, that They ſhall not ſee his Face; and that He will be to ſuch Sinner; a 
conſuming Fire. Mg i Org Ol 
- Nay, is it not to bring a laſting Diſgrace upon the Cauſe of Virtue, to teach 
that the confident Aſſurance of the moſt proftigate Sinner, when He comes to 


die, (perhaps, a more confident Aſſurance than the beſt of Chriſtians commonly 


have,) ſhall ſet him as much out of the reach of God's Diſpleaſure; and in a: 
ſecure a Condition; as that of the moſt virtuous Perſons, who have ſpent their 


whole Lives in the Contemplation, and Practice, of the Laws of Chriſtianity, 
The Goſpel is far from ſaying any ſuch thing: and, therefore, the Preachers of 
the Goſpel muſt likewiſe be far from entertaining the Conſciences of Chriſtians 


with any ſuch Fancies ; who, if they have any Senſe themſelves, will not calily 


ſwallow ſuch unreaſonable Doctrines. 


1 grant, indeed, that the beſt thing which the moſt wicked of Chriſtians can 


do, when they come within View of Death; and what all about them ought to 


encourage them to do; is to make themſelves as ſenſible, as they poſſibly can, 


of the Evil of their paſt Ways; to move themſelves, upon the beſt Conſiderations, 


to abhor and deteſt them: and ſolemnly to warn all about them from the Pati, 


in which themſelves have walked. But, after all this, who could ſay that theſe 
Perſons have come up, in any tolerable degree, to the Terms of the Goſpel? Or, 


who could encourage any ſuch notorious Sinners to aſſure themſelves of the 


Mercy of God, unleſs a plain Text of Scripture, or Law of Reaſon, could be 
found, ſuitable to their Caſe, or promiſing them Happineſs? They muſt ſtill be 
left (as far as the Goſpel hath concerned itſelf) in the State, in which That pro- 


nounceth wilful and habitual- Sinners to be. The utmoſt that can be ſaid is, 
that they muſt be left to the uncovenanted Mercies of God: and the higheſt de- 


grce of hope which they can have, muſt be founded upon this, that Almighty 


God may poſſibly depart from his ſetled Method; and recede from the Terms 
which he hath openly profeſſed, for the fake of thoſe, who have lived, Y car after 
Year, in an open Violation of his Laws; againſt all the Checks of _ 885 
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ences, and all the Calls of his Goſpel. Which let them believe, who can 
allow, and embrace, any Abſurdities, rather than forſake their Sins. 
Having, as I hope, very evidently ſhewn that there is nothing, in this Inſtance 
ofthe believing and penitent Malefactor, which can, with the leaſt Colour of 
Reaſon, encourage Ally, who have been, through many Years, profeſſed | 
Chriſtians, and habitual Sinners, to depend upon the Sorrow of their Death-beds, 
for Acceptance with God; and having thus finiſhed what I propoſed to diſcourſe 
of from this Example: I ſhall now take occaſion to enquire whether, in the 
nature of the thing itſelf, there be any greater Ground for Hope, than We have 
{.en, there is in the Inſtance We have been conſidering. And this, Ithink, will 
be very proper, not only becauſe the Subject naturally enough leads us to it; but 
becauſe it is very obſervable, that one great Support of ſuch unhappy Perſons, as 
o on in a Courſe of Sin, and yet retain ſome Senſe of Religion, and make Pro- 
{fon of Chriſtianity, 1s the Hope which they have placed in the Sorrow of their 
Death-beds, as if there were ſome peculiar Charm, and Efficacy, in 7har, above 
any other Sorrow, (which they falſly call Repentance,) conceived, or exprefled, 
n any other Part of their Lives. 7 (8 
Now, in What is it that this laſt Sorrow hath the Advantage over any other? 5 
In what it agrees with the Sorrow, and Regret, which a Man hath felt in the 
Time of his Health, it cannot be preferred before it: becauſe it differs not from 
it, And in what it really differs from it, I fear, it will be found to have the 
Diſadvantage on its ſide. For it ſeems to me that it is much lets likely to be 
ſocere, or ſuch as would, upon Trial, prove effectual, than the other: it being 
probably rather extorted by the Proſpe& and Fear of Death, than by the Per- 
ſvafion of Reaſon ; and frequently accompanied with ſuch Terrors, as make it 
rather a Diſtraction, than a rational Grief, or a conſcientious Sorrow. Whereas, 
2 Regret and Concern for paſt Sins, in Time of Health, and whilſt a Man hath 


not ſo near a Proſpect of a State of Retribution, may be ſuppoſed more ſincere, 


and more likely to influence Him: becauſe it may juſtly be thought to be more 
the Reſult of Reaſon, and Judgement ; and rather proceeding from a well- 
grounded Perſuaſion of the Man's own Mind, and the juſt Conſideration of the 
Nature of Things, than from the terrible Dread of immediate Puniſhment. 
| And yet how is this laſt Sorrow uſually preferred; and accounted of a more 
excellent Nature than any of the former? One would think, merely becauſe it 
is the laſt, Whereas that can make no difference in the Eyes of God: who 
always judgeth truly from the nature of the Thing; and not from the Time, or 
any of thoſe inconſiderable Circumſtances, which often hide the true nature of 
things from mortal Eyes, and finite Underſtandings. Nay, we ourſelves cannot 
judge whether our own preſent Sorrow, and Compunction, be of that nature as 
that they would work in us true Repentance and Amendment; were we entruſted | 
with more Opportunities of making the Trial. And this is another Reaſon 
why we ſhould build nothing upon it, either in our own Caſe, or that of others; 
becauſe, even ſuppoſing that it would be ſincere, and effectual in its Influences, 
were more Time allowed ; yet this is a Matter wholly out of the reach of our 
Knowledge, and wholly impoſſible for us to judge of. I 
But, indeed, it is a very material Obſervation, that wicked Men have much 
leſs reaſon to think this laſt Sorrow thoroughly and undoubtedly fincere, than 
they have heretofore had to think any of their former Sorrows ſo; which yet, 
they know, have ended in nothing conſiderable. There are few profeſled 
Chriſtians, even amongſt the wickedeſt of them, who have not, one time or other, 
had ſome juſt and concerning Thoughts about that Courſe of Sin, and thoſe 
e aa 2 EE wilful 
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wilful Vices, in which they have indulged themſelves; who have not, one t 

or other, deteſted and reſolved to forſake them, in the Days of their Health me 
Proſperity; when they had nothing to move them but the Nature of the «1; 

and the great Reaſonableneſs of receiving, and obeying the Goſpel. If Fn 
fore, they have found that Regret, and Concern, which they have had, in - 
beſt Seaſon, and which had fo good Ground for it, to come to nothing 4 


and 


oy 3 to vaniſh 
into Air; and leave no good Influence, nor ſhew any Power, upon their! 


and AQtiohs : upon what Accounts can they think, That Sorrow would han | 
any better, or more laſting Effect, were the Trial made, which for aught a 
know, is wholly owing to the preſent Fear of Death, and the near Proſpect or à 
future Puniſhment 3 and conſequently will moſt probably vaniſh, whe, tha 
Fear, and that Proſpect, are removed from them? _ | 
They will, I dare ſay, acknowledge no ſuch Sorrow of a ſick Bed, to be gt 
any Effect, if they recover, and relapſe to their former Sins. And how many 
fuch Inſtances have they ſeen in others? And how often have they themielvc; 
relapſed, after a better, and more reaſonable, Sorrow, than this can be efteemeq» | 
And how then can they ſo flatter themſelves, as to imagine that this luſt, au 
unproved, Sorrow, is truly ſincere; and would be truly effectual, were Oppor- 
tunity given it to ſhew its Power, and diſplay its Influences: when they hay, 
not one probable Argument on their ſide, to give Ground for ſuch an Imaging. 
tion; but great Preſumptions, and much Experience, againſt it. So that there 
is no Foundation for ſuch a Suppoſition: and yet, without it, there is not the 
leaſt Shadow of Hope, to ſupport them. How miſerably deluded, therefore, 
muſt they be, who thus rely upon a Reed; who thus build all their Hopes, ant 
all their Expectation of Happineſs, upon that which is of a weaker nature, than 
what, they have experienced, to have deceived them already ; who would fain : 
eſcape Miſery, and attain to Happineſs, and yet will take none but a deſperate Me- 
| thod, and ſuch an one, as will too certainly difappoint and cheat them at laſt! 
And that they, who indulge themſelves in the Habit of any fort of Sin, may 
be the more effectually ſenſible of this, I would aſk them, whether they believe 
that Almighty God will puniſh any fort of Perſons in another State; or whether 
there are any Men in this World now, who ſhall be condemned, at the great 
Day, to that miſerable State which is threatned in the Goſpel. If they pretend 
not to believe any fuch thing as this; why are they in ſuch Fears, and in ſo 
great Concern, about it? Why do the Terrors of the Lord oppreſs them? And 
why do they betray ſo much Uneaſineſs, at the Thoughts of appearing before 
Him? But if they do believe that thus it ſhall be with fome ſort of Perſons, (as 
they appear to do by their Preſages, and Apprehenſions;) I would then aſk, 
Who, they think, zhey are, that ſhall inherit moſt of the Anger of God in that 
future State. Surely, They, who, upon the account of their whole Lives, do 
moſt deſerve it. And who are they that moſt deſerve it? It muſt be either the | 
Wilful Sinners of the unbelieving World; or the W;Iful Sinners, who are pro- 
feſſed Chriſtians, and enjoy the Light, and Aſſiſtance, of Chriſt's Goſpel. And 
which of theſe Two do moſt deſerve it, is too evident to need many Words. 
For who can be fo unreaſonable as to think that They who {in not againſt ſo 
clear Light, and ſo evident a Divine Authority to the contrary, are in a more 
deſperate Condition, than thoſe who are, or may be, tully acquainted with God's 
Will; who agree to the Reaſonableneſs of it; who profeſs to fulfil it; and yet 
live, through their whole Lives, in expreſs Contradiction to it? No, certainly, 
if our Saviour ſpeak Truth; or if the Rule of Equity be conſulted ; They ca 
be beaten with moſt Siripes, wha have known their Maſters Will, and have not done 
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it; They, who have had all fair Opportunities for Reformation, and the Prac- 
tice of Virtue, and have abuſed them all to the Purpoſes of Vice. 

If, therefore, They ſhall be moſt miſerable in another State, who have moſt 

geletved it, as without doubt they ſhall: tell me I befeech vou, who can detervo 
t more than the Chriſtian, who hath the greateſt Favours, and Obligations, be- 
owed upon Him; the holieſt Law to govern Him; the brighteſt Light to 
rect Him; the molt powerful Aſſiſtance to ſtreugthen Him ; "and yet goes on 
to in, againſt all the Obligations, and all the Eng agements, and all the Motives, 
0 the contrary, which are contained in his Profetiioii. And conſequently, un- 
ts you will tuppoſe, and maintain, that there ſhall be no ſuch thing as Pu- 
\hment in another World; but that all ſhall equally, either fink into 
nothing, Or be made happy; you muſt he perſuaded of this, as of a certain 
Truth, that the wicked Chriſtian, who continues a wilful Sinner, under the 
Cloke of his holy Profeflion, is the Perſon, who, becauſe He molt of all deſerves 
this Puniſhment; ſhall therefore moſt undoubtedly inherit it. Nor can his 
Grief, when He comes within View of it, alter the Caſe : for Gr is not Holi- 
nels, nor Virtue ; nor probably would it end in the Practice of them: and theſe 
are the Things required of Chriſtians, i in the Time of their Health, and during 
their Convertation in this World. But I need not, I hope, add any more Words | 
n order to repreſent to you the Vanity and Weakneſs of that fatal Miſtake of 
{ome wilful Sinners, that the Sorrow, which they reſerve to be exprefled 


upon their Death-beds, will atone for the profligate, and unchriſtian, conduct of 
thei whole paſt Lives. 


And now, Chriſtians, what hall we . ay to theſe Things? Shall not all that 
hath been urged to ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of thoſe Hopes which are built 
von any ſuch Pretence, as I have now been examining, ſeparated from a Life 
of Righteouſneſs, and true Goodneſs : ſhall it not, I ſay, move us all to lay hold 
on the preſent Opportunity; and to work out our Salvation, whilft the Day las; 
becauſe the Night cometh, (the Night of Sickneſs, and of Death,) when no Man can 
w7rk? How happy would it be for us, would we be induced to live as becomes 
Chriſtians; and worthy of that holy Name by which we are called ; and of that 
Divine Maſter, to whom We have given up ourſelves ! This is the Thing re- 
quired of Us, who have Time allowed us to ſhew the Sincerity of our Faith and 
Prefeiion: and this alone it is, that can entitle us to the Favour of God, and the 
Rewards of Heaven. If we be in earneſt ſeeking after Happineſs; let us not 
take the Road which leads to certain Miſery : but that good Path which our 
Lord himſelf hath marked out to us, both by his Example, and his Precepts 3 | 
which will NP bring us to his Heavenly Rn goo: Amen! 5 


edc ce cc 
The Parable f 15 Labourers i in the 2 2 
LE EK Mo nxvl 


MaTTHEW xx. 1, Sc. 


Fir the Kingdom Jf Heaven is like unto a Man that i is an Houſholder, which went 
out early in the Morning to hire Labourers into his Vineyard, &c. 


[N my laſt Diſcourſe, I obſerved to you, that ſome Perſons had miſtaken and 
perverted the Parable in this Chapter ; vainly arguing; from one Part of it, 
that the Hour, or even the laſt Minute, of Life, may be ſufficient for the Work 


_ of 


I 
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of Repentance, and turning to God. In that, I only propoſed one or two Con 
ſiderations in general: but I now deſign to handle this Matter more particularly, 
that it may the more clearly be ſeen, not only that this Parable gives not the 
leaſt Encouragement to any ſuch Thought; but that it really proves to all, who 
profeſs Chriſtianity, the abſolute Neceſſity of Holineſs and Virtue, before tlie laſt 
Sickneſs, and Death, approach. In order to this, it will be neceflary, 

I. To lay before you an Account of the Parable itſelf. ct 

H. To ſhew you, what was intended to be ſignified by it. 

III. To prove that there is no Foundation in it, for any ſuch Imagination, a; 
that before- mentioned: but an actual Declaration of the contrary, 

I. As for the Parable itſelf; it ſets forth to us an Houſpolder going forth into th, 
Market-place, to hire Men to come and work for Him, in his Vineyard; that He 
met with ſome ſooner than He did with others; that thoſe whom He hired lateſt, 
came as ſoon as He called and invited them; and laboured heartily for the Time 
that they were in his Vineyard; and, at the End of their Day, were by his Fa. 
vour rewarded, for that ſincere and hearty, though ſhort, Labour, with the ſame 
| Reward which He had agreed to beſtow upon thoſe whom He hired much ſooner 
This is the Sum of the Parable; as far as it concerns my preſent Deſign: for it 
is not of Importance to relate every particular Circumſtance of it. The main 

Matter here to be conſidered, is the Reward beſtowed upon Thoſe who came ſo 
late into the Vineyard. V' „ 0 
II. 1 Muſt therefore, now ſhew you what was intended by this Parable, And 
it is plain that it was deſigned to repreſent the Method of God in diſpenſing lis 
Favours and Rewards to the World. The Kingdom of Heaven, or the Method of 
God's dealing with Mankind in the Revelation of his Will, and the calling of them 
to himſelf, was to be ſet forth in it. But, to be more particular, 
I. It is moſt probable, and, I believe, certain, that the main, if not the whole, 
Deſign of it, was to account for that great Stumbling-block, as it was indeed, to 
the ill-natured Jews; viz. God's calling in the Gentiles to Himſelf, after the 

Jeu; and making them equal to Theſe, in Privileges and Favours, upon their 
ſincere Acceptance of his Invitation. In the 44 Verſe of the preceding Chapter, 
| our Lord declareth that many that are firſt ſhall be laſt, and the laſt firſt: that is, 

that in thoſe firſt called to the Knowledge of God, viz. the Jer, and thoſe to be 
called after them, viz. the Gentiles, God would make no difference; provided He 
found a ſincere Diſpoſition to obey his Call, and ſerve Him truly. Then imme- 
 diately, at the firſt Verſe of the xxth Chapter, our Lord goes on to illuſtrate what 

He had there ſaid; and to diſcover the Equity of it. „„ 
In this Senſe, then, of the Parable, Almighty God is repreſented as calling 
Mankind at ſeveral Ages of the World; the Jews, and their Forefathers, in the 
firſt Ages; and, in the 1% Age, viz. that of the Goſpel, as calling the Genti.? 
World to the Knowledge of himſelf; and admitting them to equal Privileges 
with the Jews, who thought themſelves his peculiar People ; and rewarding 
them after the ſame manner, upon their ſincere Compliance with his Terms, and 
Acceptance of his Invitation. The Gentile World are repreſented as coming into 
his Goſpel, upon his Call; and living worthy of it after their coming into it: 
and our Lord is repreſented, at the End of the Day of this Life, as rewarding 
Them, as much as the Jews themſelves, who were called to the Knowledge 0: 
God, in a ſo much earlier Age. — _ 

That which makes it moſt probable that this was the true Intent of out 
Lord, in this Parable, is, that this calling of the Gentiles to equal Privileges 
with the Fewws, was certainly a Matter which was to be opened by due Degrees, 
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cen to the beſt- tempered amongſt them; who were averſe enough to all 
{oughts of it: and likewiſe, that there is expreſs mention made in it, of the 
ormaring of thoſe who were hired firfl, againſt the Maſter of tlie Houſe, tor 
rewarding the laſt equally with them. For this agrees very well with the un- 
09! \quered Prejudices of the Jew f Nation; and that Selfiſhnefs of Mind, by 
Lich they had ſet themſelves apart from the reſt of the World, and could 
not bear to think of any who might be equal Sharers with themſelves in tlie 
Favour of God, whole People they had fo long been, But it doth not ſeem 
mn to agree with a good Chriſtian's Temper; to repine, and murmur, that 
ny other fincere Perſons are made as happy, by the Favour of Almighty God, 
5 «Himſelf is, It rather adds to tuch an one 8 Happineſs, to ſee others happy, 
than ſours and {poils it. But; 
„Loet us ſuppoſe that the Parable was intended tb gui to us the Method 
of God's dealing with particular Perſons, in the great Affair of their Happi- 
nals, and Salvation. And then, what is ſet forth in it, is this, that Almighty 
God, doth, in his Providence, call and invite ſome Perſons to the Chriſtian Re- 
gion ſooner than others; and that thoſe who come lateſt to the Knowledge 
or his Will, if they readily lay hold on his Invitation; if they accept his Offer; 3 
(nor doth the Parable go any farther than the 77% Offer;) and comply with 
lis Terms; and enter into his Church; and labour in it; working out their 
own Salvation, and producing all manner of good Fruits, during that Seaſon of | 
[Life which is allowed them after this Call, and Invitation: that thoſe, I fay, 
| $ho are thus called, and do thus behave themſelves upon fuch Call, ſhall; for 
| that hearty Sincerity, be equalled in reward, by Almighty God, to thoſe whom 
they would have certainly equalled in their . if they had been 7 as ſoon 
called and invited into his Church. 

Ul. Having thus laid down what was certainly, or might poſſibly be, wn 
tended by this Parable : it will be the eafier to ſhew that there is no F ounda- 
tion in it for any ſuch Imagination, as that the late Sorrow, falſely called Re- 
pentance, of any Chriſtian who hath been a wilful habitual Sinner through 
| the whole Courte of his Life and Health, will atone at laſt, for his Sins : 
make him the Obje& of God's Favour : For, 

1. If we take the firſt Account now given of the meaning of this Parables | 
which is certainly the true one; then there 1s nothing contained in it, but 
that the Gentile World, though called to the Knowledge of God much later 
than the Jews, yet, upon their acceptance of that Call, and their hearty appli- 
cation of themſelves, to Chriſtian good Works, ſhall be accepted to equal Pri- 

vileges, with the Jeton, who had ſo long Lake them, been the peculiar People 
of God, This, therefore; cannot poſſibly bear any relation to the Caſe of 
ſuch particular Chriſtians, as have been long called to the Knowledge of God, 
and have wilfully neglected to do the Works of him that called them. No 
two Matters can be more diſtant from one another, than theſe two are: And, 

ON there e can be no imaginable Argyonent drawn, Rome one to the other. 

5 | 
1 Spee that the Second interpretation be pitched upon: yet even 
on this Suppoſition, the Parable ſets forth all of them that are hired, 5 
a Lobourers, The Houſholder went out to hire Labourers into his Vine- 

yard: not ſuch as profeſſed only to labour; but ſuch as would actually 
do it, So that it is to none but ſuch, that he agrees to give any 


\ Reward. And when the Perſons hired are ſpoken of, they are all deſcribed 8 
Vol. III. 72 


and 


dy 


it was in the Market-place; and it was only becauſe they had met with , bo 


| Religion in his young and early Days, He muſt in his young and early D. 


Maſter who invites him; He muſt immediately ſet himſelf to his Work, 
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as truly ſetting themſelves to labour, as ſoon as they are invited, and called i 
All the difference, is, that ſome are met with earlier; aud ſome later: Brad 5 
ſoon as they are ſpoken to, they all immediately leave their former ae 
apply themſelves to work. There is mention, indeed, of ſome landing idle . 55 
to hire them to work. But as ſoon as they are hired, there is no mention Oft! 
Idleneſs in the Vineyard: but there they worked immediately, as ſoon 
entered; and continued to do ſo, as long as the Day laſted. 

What is there then for a Chriſtian to learn from hence ? Why, If this Par; : 
touch his particular Caſe ; what He mult learn, is this, vis. that the Supreme 
Houſholder, when He calls him into his Vineyard, the Church, hires him az 
a Labourer; and, under that Notion only, agrees with Him for a Row ard; 


Tort 
as they 


that, 


as ſoon as He 1s called to the Knowledge of the Goſpel, his time is come for 


beginning to work; that, as long as He lives a Profeſſor of the Goſpel, 6 
long doth the Day laſt in which He is to work; that, if He entred into 1 
aſs 
labour in the Works of it; that, if He were old before He came to the Know. 
ledge of it, and had Chriſtianity propoſed to him, He muſt immediately lay 
hold on the Propoſal; He muſt heartily profeſs himſelf a Diſciple of th; 
0 and 
continue to approve himſelf a faithful Servant to Him, as long as his State ot 
Probation laſts. This is what this Parable plainly ſets forth. For there is 
not one of thoſe mentioned, who did not come into the Vineyard, and work in 
it, as ſoon as He was called; not one who was idle, unleſs out of neceſſity be- 
fore He was hired; not one Who continued idle afterwards, or did not heartily 
work in the Vineyard; not one who delayed his coming in, or uſed any pre- 
tence to avoid working, while the time for working laſted: And therefore, we 
ſind that, their Sincerity being equal, which is the Ground of all, their Lord 


made their Rewards equal. 


If, therefore, We will apply this to hs State of particular Perſons in Chrif? 
Vineyard, the Church; there can be no hopes of Reward, according to thi; 


| Parable, but to ſuch as carefully and conſcientiouſly ſet themſelves to work ; in 


their State of Trial; to ſuch as come in, when God calls them; and make uſe 


of all their Time afterwards, to promote his Honour, and work out their own 


Salvation. The Perſon, who is called laſt, and yet hath a Reward, is one who 


hath not heard of the Goſpel till Age 15 come upon him; but, as ſoon as He 


doth hear of it, embraces it; enters into the Service of it, and ſhews himſelf, 
in the time He hath to live after this, a true and ſincere Weite of it, by the 
amendment and reformation of his Life. o 

Had it been ſo indeed, that our Lord had repreſented the Houſholder, as cal- 
ling Men into his Vineyard; and, after they had entered into it, and profeſſed 
to work, and yet ſpent their time in it idly, or miſchievouſly ; either in doing 


nothing, or in ruining his Intereſt; as rewarding ſuch Perſons equally with - 
| thoſe who had laboured hard ; and this. merely Tor their expreſſing a Sorrow 


at Night, for the wilful Faults of the whole Day: ſomething then might have 


been urged; and there might be ſome colour from hence, for hoping that 


Almighty God will at laſt reward Chriſtians, who profeſs his Service, and enter 
his Vineyard as Labourers, and live uſeleſs, wicked, and profligate Lives; 
merely for their ſorrowful Concern for their Sins, at the end of their Day ot 


Trial. But, as the Caſe is; and as the Parable 1 1 expreſſed: what is there, 0 
| beſeec 
1 
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* 


becech you, in it, that can poſſibly encourage any ſuch Hope? Nay, what is 
cre in it, but what forcibly ſhews the neceility of Chriſtian good Works, fo: 
1 5 ſuſtiſication of all who are called into Chriſt's Vineyard ; Khether carts 
3 a e; whether at the beginning, or towards the end, of their Davs? 

We, for our parts, generally 1peaking, are called into God's Vineyard, at the 
very firſt Hour of the Day, at the dawning of our Lives; educated in the 
Chriſtian Religion; called upon, day after day, to live worthy of that Holy 
Vocation wherewith we are called, and of that Profeſtion which we make. We 
are not, therefore, of the Number of thoſe who ſtood Ie % Morket- PLAY, 
merely becauſe no one would hire them; and ſo were but late called into the 
Vinevard. Bat we have been long ago bred by God himſelt; and invited into 
his Service by the promiſe of the molt immenſe and unſpeakable Rewards, It, 
merefore, we land Idle; it is in his Vineyard, in which we undertook to do 
him Service. And if it be aſked, c“ fand you here all the day Ils“ We can- 
not have that to urge, becauſe nobody bath hired us: for God Almighty is our 
Maſter; and we are his profeſſed Servants. And we can have nothing to cxpe&X 
but the Puniſhment due to ſuch Servants, as hypocritically pretend to ſerve, 
while they diſhonour and diſobey, their Maſter. Little will it avail us to take 
Refuge at laſt in Sorrow; when, at the Evening, or at Night, our Work is to 
be examined; and the Enquiry to be made, what we have done in that Service 
which we have undertaken. If we appeal to this Parable ; that ſhews forth no 
Reward, but for ſuch as have actually worked in the Service of their Maſter, 
tom the time of their admiſſion into the Vineyard, to the time of their being 
removed out of it: and this will adminiſter but little Comfort to any, who have 
ſpent the time due to their Maſter, in the Service of his greateſt Enemy. And 
the mere pretending to be his Ditciple, or Servant, will be ſo far from leſten- 
ing, that it muſt increaſe, the Guilt, „„ N 
In the Chapter following This which I am now conſidering, at the 28th 
Verſe, our Lord propoſeth the following Caſe to the Jews. A certain Man had 
o Sons, and He came io the firft, and ſaid, Son, go work 10-day in my Vineyard, 
He anfwered and faid, I will not. But afterward He repented, aud went. And 
He came to the ſecond, and ſaid likewiſe. And He anſwered and ſaid, I g, Sir, 
and went not. Whether of them twain did the Till of his Father ? J. hey ſay unto 
lim, the Firſt. He propoſeth this, to let them know that it was not the Pro- 
icon of being his Children, and his People; not the calling Him, Lord, Lord, 
that would ſatisfy Almighty God; but the doing his Will; and that the profeſ 5 
ing to do it, did but aggravate the Fault of not ſincerely anſwering that Pro- 
icon, He goes on to tell them, that thoſe very Harlots and Publicans, who, 
though before at a diſtance from all pretences to ſerve God, yet repented, and 
were converted by the Preaching of John the Baptift, would g into the King- 
dam of God, and be accepted to his Favour, long before ſuch as T; hey were ; 
who, making great Profeſſions of belonging to God, and being his People, 
det, were ſcandalouſly deficient in performing his Will, and conſtantly em- 
ployed in. provoking Him by their” Diſobedience. This is the meaning of 
thoſe Words; and what follow: Yerily, I ſay unto you, that the Publicans, 
ond e Harlots, go into the Kingdom of God before you. Not that any, con- 
tinuing ſuch Sinners, could ever arrive at Happineſs ; but, as it follows, that 
lach Sinners, repenting at the Preaching of Fohn the Baptiſs, and reforming 
tucir Lives; even the vile Publicans, ſo much deteſted by the Tews, ſhould 


Aa preferred before them, with all their Profeflions, and all their Pro- 
teltations. | ; 1 


. 
* 


The 


Py fed Chriſtians in their hopes of being accepted without a Life of Holinel; 14 


marked out to them in his Law. Far be it, therefore, from any Chriſtian, 
who hath long ago entered into God's Vineyard, to argue himſelf, from this 


Neglect of his Duty, or wilful Diſobedience to God. 


ſents the Proceedings of Almighty God with his Servants ; we ſhall find the 
plaineſt Diſcouragement to all ſuch Hopes. When He repreſents Him az a | 


truſted to Him, that He might be ſure to reſtore it whole at his return; the 
Sentence is, Caft ye the unprofitable Servant into outer Darkneſs: there ſhall be 


ſate, for his paſt ill Conduct. 


who abuſed his Mercy ; and, at laſt, as de eftroying them, and letting out bis Fine- 


Obedience; or, as if He did not lay a Duty, an indiſpenſable Duty, upon them; 
the Duty of reforming whatever is amiſs in themſelves : and of flouriſhing 1 
' all thoſe good Fruits, and good Works, which are well-pleaſing in his Eyes: 


_ Chriſtian's relying upon any thing for Salvation, but the actual Reformation, 
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The Vineyard, therefore, is not a place of Oſtentation; but of W ork ; 50. 
framed to feed and ſupport the Idle; but to employ the Diligent: not Made 10 
adorn, and defend, all thoſe that enter it; but to be adorned, and defended, by 
thoſe who pretend to come into it. The very Notion of it is, that it wan: 
their Help, and Cultivation. This is what the great Maſter of it expecds. Thi; 
is what he hires his Labourers for. If, therefore, the Reward be ſo great, ang 
10 certain, for all, who enter as ſoon as they are invited; and ſincerely labour 
as ſoon as they are entered: how great, and how certain, muſt be the Puniſh. 
ment of thoſe who a& the Reverſe of this; who enter indeed, with a Profeſſion 
of working, but baſely deſert the Cauſe, and proſtitute the Honour, and dit. 
regard the Commands, of that great Maſter who called and invited them to his 
Service. 

So that from this Parable it is impotlible 1 to-colle& any thing to ſooth pro. 


Virtue: nay, it is impoſſible, one would think, not to ſee that the very defign aud 
intent of ir, ſuppoſing it to reſpect particular Perſons, muſt be to ſhery that!: 
is indiſpenſably required of all, at what time ſoever they are called to th. 
Knowledge of God and his Goſpel, to obey that Call; and conſcientiouſly to 
employ the time allowed them, after this, in the good Works which God hat 


part of the Goſpel, into any ſhadow of Hope, whilſt He is in a- ſtate of bobine 


And if we look into any other of thoſe Parables, by which our Lord repre. 


Maſter, intruſting ſeveral ſorts of Talents to ſeveral Servants, Math. xv. 14, 
we find that He certainly expects an actual Improvement of thoſe Taler;s; not 
only, that they ſhould not be made uſe of againſt his Honour and Intereſt, but 
that they ſhould not be buried, and rendred uſeleſs: And accordingly, that, 
when one of thoſe Servants appears to his Lord to have buried what was in- 


weeping and gnaſbing of teeth, See from hence what Almighty God certainly 
expects from thoſe who are called to his Knowledge, and his Service. No: 
could all the Sorrow of that Servant, at his Maſter's Ts atone, or compen- 


In the xxiſt Chapter God 1s 3 as ; letting out his Vineyard to Huſbandmen, 


yard to others who ſhould render him the Fruits in their Seaſons. In another Par- 
"able, chap. xviii. at the end, He is repreſented, as delivering over to the Tormet- 
ters, a Servant, only for being unmerciful, and implacable, towards his Fellow- | 
ſervant. Doth all this look, as if he would accept of any thing, at laſt, at the 
Hands of thoſe who are called into his Service, inſtead of an hearty and ſincete 


And thus have I done what I deſigned: And, as I hope, have, in this, and 
ſeveral other Diſcourſes, effectually ſhewn the great Weakneſs, and Folly, of 4 


and Amendment, of what he knows to be ſinful in himſelf, 13 
| . | 1 Can 
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can at preſent think but of one thing more that remains to be touched 
vpon, be fore we leave this Subject. There arc ſome Chriſtians, I am lentibie, 
ho are truly convinced that this 1s a juſt Account of the Matter that Let only 
Hopes mut be in the actual amendment of their Lives, and practice of N irtue, 
hilt God gives them opportunity; aud that all other [lopes are vain and de- 
juding: and are therefore reſolved to reform what is bad in themtelves. But 
hen, they deferr this great Work; they are unwilling to do it immediately a 
but hope that what they Deſigu may be as well performed tome time hereafter, 
They place not their Hopes in any thing but Amendment: but they put ot this 
Amendment till another Seafon, A few Confiderations will ſhew us the extreme 
Hazard, and Folly, of ſuch a Proceeding. For, . 

1. Suppoling that they are taken away before they have put this Retolution 
into effect ; they are, by their own Confeſſion, in a mott deplorable, inexcul- 
able, Condition: being removed from hence, in a State, which they themlelves 
count to be a State condemned by God in his Goſpel. It is the Amendment | 
of their Lives which, they know, He requires; and the retolution oi Amend- 
ment, is not Amendment. Nay, indeed, it will be ſo far from helping thera, 
upon this Suppoſition; that it will aggravate their Guilt and their Punithment, 
that they have not actually done what they Knew to be their inditpentable Duty 
o do. And who knows when his laſt Hour may come? Is this State a State of 
Certainty, and Duration? In Ihe midji of Life, are we not in Death? Do we not 
lee, every day, Perſons as likely, nay, more likely than ourſelves, to continue 
here, called to give account of their Lives? What is it then we can hope for? 
or how can we think it conſiſtent with the loweſt Degree of Prudence, to delay 
that which we know not whether we can ever | 


| have an opportunity to perform, 
unleſs we lay hold on the preſent? But, gland eee . 


2. What is it that can induce Men to delay this great, and neceſſary Work? 
]; it the Difficulty of it at preſent? Alas! at will be ſo far from being di- 
miniſhed, that it will be increaſed, by time. Every Step we take, in mott of 
the Vices, renders the attempt of Reformation ſo much the more difficult. As 
we grow old, evil Habits grow old upon us. Cuſtom becomes like Nature it— 
elf; not to be put off, or broken through, but with a difficulty which we be- 
come willing at laſt to think inſuperable. This made the Prophet cry out, Can 
the Ethiopian change his Skin, or the Leopard his Spots? then ſhall ye alſo, that are 
accufiomed to do evil, learn lo do well, He thought it ſuch a difficulty, as, in 
the figurative Style, might be repreſented by Matters utterly impoſſible. Cer— 
tainly, to delay an important Matter; a Buſineſs neceſſary to be performed, be- 
cauſe it is difficult; when every Moment that it is delayed, will add to the dif- 
 heulty of it; is to put it more out of our Power than it is at preſent : It is to 
render our Work more difficult, becauſe it is difficult already; which is the moſt 
mexcuſable Weakneſs, | %% e 
Or, Is it that Men hope that Time, and Vears, will naturally wear out their 
| hiclinations to Sin; and that then they ſhall find it a much more caſy Matter 
to live as they ought? Alas! Time, and Years, bring an Inclination to ſome 
Vices along with them, againſt which we ſhall find enough to do to guard our- 
ſelves; and preſent us with Evils, under which alone we ſhall have enough to 
do to ſupport ourſelves: and to ſome former Vices they add a Strength, and 
Force, which they had not before. Nay, what one ill Temper, or bad Tncli- 
nation or Paſſion, is- ever known to be removed, or totally cured, by Years ; 


after an Indulgence hath been given to it through the former Courſe of Life? 
Vol. III. = Ss = It 


Viciouſneſs, which Cuſtom had been breeding: yet how little likclihood, 


their Sins have abandoned them. 


„ CC 
It is the Mind, that is the Seat of Vice: and if hat remain corrupt and vitiateg 


the Man is ſtill corrupt and vicious in the Eyes of God; how much ſocver his 


outward Appearance may be altered in other reſpeQs. 

But could it be fo, that Age and Years would certainly remove all that 
as J 
obſerved before, is there of arriving at ſuch a Term of Years! And how much 
more likelihood is there of the contrary! And if we ſhould; and that fhould 


be the Caſe: yet how would all the Beauty and Reward of Virtue be gone; 
What a Return would it be to Almighty God, for all his Long: ſuffering, to pre- 


ſent him at laſt with a Heart dead to all the Purpoſes of Life; rendered uſeleſs, 
and inſignificant by old Age! What an Affront to Him, to have ſpent all the 
beſt part of Life in the Service of his Enemy; and then to come and offer Hin 
a Service that hath nothing in it: or, to profeſs to ſerve Him, when we arc 
paſt the time in which it can be acceptable to Him! Is it Virtue, for Creature; 


in a State of Probation, to leave off Vices, which they cannot retain? to for 


ſake Cuſtoms, which they cannot follow? to pretend to relinquith Habitz, 
which have relinquiſhed them? For, in truth, this is the Caſe, upon the preſent 
Suppoſition. They deſign to ſerve God with the Dregs of Life; They leave 
not their Vices, but their Vices leave them ; "They abandon not their Sins, but 

Try, therefore, how ſuch an Offer, and ſuch a Dedication of yourſelves to 
God, after a multitude of Years ſpent in the hearty Service of his Adverfary, 
will ſound. Suppoſe yourſelves in his Preſence, addreſſing to Him in this man- 
ner. 4+ Lord! We have indeed ſpent the Vigour of our whole Life, in the 


Service of Sin; in diſhonouring Thee; and in neglecting thy Religion. The 
time is now come, when we can fin no longer, when our Vices have aban- 
doned us; and Human Society hath as it were excluded us. Behold! now, 
„that we cannot well do any thing elſe, we offer to Thee our Services, which 
are without Vigour or Force; and preſent to Thee the Dregs of Lite, and the 


„ Refuſe of all our Years*.” This is what every Man muſt in effect ſay, that 


puts off his Amendment till Old-age ; upon ſuppoſition that He ſhall arrive at 


it ; and that then He ſhall be able, and willing, to fin no longer. And it 


there cannot be a greater Affront imagined, than ſuch an Offer; and if it be 
the greateſt Shame even to think of ſuch a Return to God as this: let not any 
Conſideration in the World move any of us to defer ſo indiſpenſable a Duty to 
a time ſo improper, and fo utterly unfit for it. 7 


Let us conſider what hath been ſaid; that our Days are uncertain; and, 
therefore, that it is Madneſs to put off, even for one Day, that Work which 
is certainly neceflary ; that if we ſhould have more time allowed us, yet out 
Buſineſs of Amendment would grow more and more difficult every Day; that 
the preſent time is that in which it is moſt eaſy, and moſt likely, to be effettcd; | 
and that if we could ſuppoſe any ſuch time to be coming to us in this State, 


in which our Vices will forſake us whether we will or no, we mult not _ 
pect that this ſhall be accounted our Virtue, and reckoned to us for Reward, 


any more than our ceaſing to fin, when we are laid in our Graves: or that Gol 
will accept the Preſent of our Service, when all our paſt Health and Lite have 
been wilfully ſpent in the Proſecution of our Luſts; and we now offer it to Him, 
becauſe we know not what elſe to do with it. 


See Archbiſhop Tiloyon's Sermon concerning the Advantages of Early Piety. What 


THE DANGER AND FOLLY OF DELAYING AMENDMENYN :. „. ; 

What remains, therefore, but that we immediately ſet about that Work, 
which cannot be too ſoon begun; nor too ſoon finiſhed ? A Work {6 neceflary, 
that it is impoſſible to be happy without it? That nothing delude us into a De- 
ly, in a Cale in which the leaſt Delay may be our Ruine? That no Pretence, 
or what fort ſoever, divert us from the entring into the Paths of that Ilolinets, 
«:thout Wh1C2 no Man fhall fee the Lord? Nothing but this can give us Peace or 
Conſcience here: nothing but this can aſſure us of the leaſt Degree of Happi- 
gets hereafter. And God grant that this may be the Effect of what hatli been 
(aid; for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake our Lord! 7 0 whom, with the Father, ana Holy 
Hint, be all Glory now, and for evermore. Amen! 


SIXTEEN 


Of the Evils falſly imputed to Chat. Of the Extremes of Implicit Fait 


The Unhappineſs of Abſolute. Mon- The Nature and Duty of a Publick Spirit, 


St. Paul's Behaviour to the Civil Magi- At the Funeral of Mrs. Howland, 


The Nature and Duty * Moderation. Of the Government of Gov's Providence 
Of Gov's Dealings with Sinful Nations. The Miſchief of Inteſtine Quarrels, 
The Duty of Praying for Governours. The Conſideration of our Latter End. 


h deſigned to ſhew, that the J. jolences of Chr itians ought not to be charged upon 
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Collected into Ons VoL Uu in 1754. 


anity. In Two Sermons“ . Infidelity. In Four Sermon; 
On the Queen's Acceſſion Day b. The Deluſion of Proteſtants. 
Of Subjection to the Higher Powers. The Reſtoration made a Bleſſing. 


archy*. The Nature of the Kingdom of Chriſt: 


ſtrate *.- On Jan. 30, before the Houle of Lord.. 


To which are added, 


Six 8 E R M O N 8 upon PUBLICK Occasions, 


%%% 


SHORT Account of the K Sermons, now publiſhed ; in the Order 
of Time 1 in which they were preached, will not, I hope, be thought im. 


proper. 
The Two fir ft of them were preached at St. Swithin's Church in the Year 
1702, where I then officiated for Mr. Hodges, the worthy Rector of that Pariſh, 
during his Abſence at Sea, as Chaplain-general of the Fleet. 7. hey were occa- 
ſioned by the great Fury in Parly-matters, which hen raged: And were honeſtly 


the Chriſtian Religion itſelf. 


The Third Sermon was preached at the Church of St. Peter's Poor, on te 


Acceſſion-day of Queen ANNE to the Throne, March 8, 1704-5, When! thought 


it my Duty to take that firſt Opportunity, after my coming thither, of declir- 


ing againſt the Abuſes of that Day. The printing of it was entirely owing to 


the earneſt Requeſt of ſome of the Chicf Pariſhioners, who heard it. When it 


Printed in Vol. I. p. 33—47. 

d Printed in Vol. II. p. 103-108. 
Printed in Vol. II. p. 18—25. 
Printed in Vol. II. p. 109-117. 


© Printed in Vol. II. p. 16 494. 
* Printed in Vol. I. p. 152-179. 
$ Printed in Vol, II. p. 402-409 · 


—＋——— — | — | appeared, 


Wand 
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appeared, I was much abuſed in a Pamphlet, for what They thought ſo well of, 
by a then neighbouring Clergyman, to whom I gave no Anfever but by a private 
Letter to a Friend of His. 5 

The Fourth is, That Sermon about Magiſtrates and Subjects, preached at St. 
Laurence's, on Sept. 29, 1705, which was followed by a long Controverſy, upon 
the Subject of it. I was called to it by the accidental Mention of Me, by a 
Friend, to Sir Owen Buckingham, then Lord Mayor, with whom I had not My- 
elf the leaſt Acquaintance, 'The Reader has heard, if not read, enough of this 
long ago. I ſhall ſay no more of it in this Place, than That, from the Date 
of this Sermon, near Fifty Tears ago, a Torrent of angry Zeal began to pour 
out itſelf upon Me, which, though for the preſent indeed very diſagreeable; yet, 
opened a Way to ſuch Explications of the Doctrine of it, and Reaſonings about 
it, as have produced What, at the End, makes Me not to repent of having 

The Fifth was preached at the Afizes, in March, 1707-8, at Hertford, at the 
Requeſt of the High Sheriff, Sir Richard Houblon. The Subjects of it, The Hap- 
 pineſs of the preſent Eftabliſhment, and the Unhappineſs of Abſolute Monarchy, were 

pointed out to Me, too ſtrongly to be neglected, by the publick Writings of that 
Time; particularly Thoſe of Mr. Leſly, then much celebrated by Many. 
The Sixth was preached at the ſame Place, at the Summer Aſiges in 1708, at 
the Requeſt of the ſame Gentleman. The Subject is, St. Paul's Behaviour to 
the Civil Magiftrate : which was choſen by Me, on account of many Paſſages, 

relating to that Apgſile, in the Political Controverfies in thoſe Days very warmly 
handled; and therefore no! eee f.... 88 

The Four next Sermons, about the Duty of Enquiry, and the Extremes of 
Implicit Faith and Infidelity, were preached at my Pariſh Church, in the Year 
1712, on occaſion of the many Writings publiſhed about that Time, which 
ſeemed on one hand, to attack the Chriſtian Religion itſelf ; and, on the other, 
tw lſcourage « Free ee of II. 

The Eleventh, called The preſent Deluſion of Many, &c. was preached at St, 


| Peter's Poor, November 5, 1715, and was occaſioned by the Rebellion then on 


foot; and the unaccountable Conduct of many Proteſtants, with relation to it, 
- which ſufficiently juſtified the Title given to the Sermon, when it was, at the 
Deſire of Many, immediately printed, ß» rr Keen, 
The Twelfth was preached on May 29, 1716, at St. James's Chapel, at the 
Requeſt of the then Lord Almoner, to whoſe Care the Sermon of that Day be- 
longs. All that I ſhall ſay of it is, That the Subject of it, vis, The Reſtora- 
tion made a Bleſſing by the Proteſtant Succeſſion, which had then juſt taken 
Place; muſt be allowed to be as pertinent to the Day, as Any that could poſ- 
JJ FT GE 9 Re 
The Thirteenth was preached to the Society of the Gentlemen of Wales, 
March 1, 1716, The Subject of it, The Nature and Duty of a Publick Spirit, 

I thought particularly of Importance at that Time; and, I can truly ſay, was 
choſen without the leaſt Thought of reflecting on any One Man or Set of Men, 
more than Another; but entirely with a View to the Duty of All equally, to 
have a Sacred Regard to the Good of the Whole, and to ſacrifice All their Paſ- 

lions to That, N VVVVV P | - 1 
The Fourteenth is the Sermon concerning the Nature of the Kingdom of Chriſt, 
Which is known too well, by the many and publick Debates occaſioned by it, to 
need any word about it here. At whoſe Requeſt it was commanded to be pub- 
. You, Wh, EH 70 liſhed, 
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liſhed, I know not. But I know, that it was not, either directly or indireaty 
from any Deſire of mine. dn 7 
The Fifteenth was preached at the Funeral of an Excellent Lady, Mrs. Hon. 
land; and deſigned, as all ſuch Diſcourſes ought to be, for the Uſe and Service 
of All Chriſtians. But here I cannot but think it a Due, in point of Gratitude 
to Her Memory, publickly to acknowledge this Singular Obligation to w 
That in the Year 1710, when Fury ſeemed to be let looſe, and to diſtinguiſh 
Me particularly; She Herſelf, unaſked, unapphed to; without my having eye 
| ſeen Her, or been ſeen by Her; choſe, by preſenting Me to the Rectory of 
Stretham, then juſt vacant, to ſhew, in her own Expreflion, That ſbe was neither 
_ aſhamed, nor afraid, to give Me that publick Mark of her Regars at that Critical 
Time. . 8 | Z | 
The Sixteenth was preached on the Anmverſary Faſt- day, on account of the 
Martyrdom of King Charles I, and publiſhed by Order of the Houſe of Loxys, 
It was not calculated to provoke, but to appeaſe, the Paſſions of Men. And, xz | 
far as publickly appeared, It was received without any Marks of much Diſplez. = 
ſure againſt it. VC LY” . 2, 
Of the Six additional Sermons, never before publiſhed, I need ſay no more, 
than that the To firſt were preached at St. Swithin's, and the other Four at St. 
Peter's Poor, upon Days appointed for publick Fafts or Thankſgivings : And that 
they are chiefly upon the Subjects of Univerſal Amendment of our Lives; Good 
| Temper, Union, Love, and mutual Charity, at Home: All, as Practical and Uſe | 
ful, as I could make Them; and equally applicable to All Men and Chriſtians, 
in the Nation. FC „ „„ | 
If Any ſhall judge, from ſome Diſcourſes in this Volume, That I uſed to 
entertain my Pariſhioners, in my Sunday-d:fcourſes, with Political, or Contro- 
 verfial, Points, they will be as much mfaken, as many others were heretofore 
f diſappointed, who came to hear me, with the ſame Notion. The Sermons on the 
Terms of Acceptance, printed long ago, may beſt ſhew, in how plain, and how 
practical, a Manner I endeavoured to inſtruct Thoſe in whom I was moſt nearly | 
concerned. 5 VV „ 1 „ 
The only Inferences in my own Favor, which I with to be drawn from what 
is now publiſhed, are, That I never omitted any One publick Opportunity, in pro- 
: per Time and Place, of defending and ſtrengthening the true and only Foundation = 
= of all our Civil and Religious Liberties, when it was every Day moſt zealouſly 
| attacked; and of doing all in my Power, that All the Subjects of this Goverr- 
4 ment, and this Royal Family, ſhould underſtand, and approve of, thoſe Principles 
i irs upon which alone their Happineſs is fixed; and without which, it could never 
1 have been rightfully Eſtabliſhed, and muft in Time fall to the Ground: And 
N alſo, That I was as ready, whenever Occaſion was offered, by the Writings 
and Attacks of Unbelievers, and by the abſurd Repreſentations of Others, to de- 
fend a Religion, moſt amiable in all its precepts, and moſt beneficial to Humm 
= Society, in the only Way proper; by ſhewing it, in its native Light, with which 
6 it ſhines in the New Teflament itſelf, free from all the Falſe Paint with which 
Some, or the undeſerved Dirt with which Others, have covered it, 
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The preſent Delufim of many Proteſtants, confidertd. 
! M - 0 N Xt. 
Preached at St. PzTEr's Poor, November 5, 1715. 


"S Tuxss. 11. 11. 


And for this tht God foal ſend them firong Delyfon on, that they au believe 
1 Tees a Lie. 


11 8 Day hath ſo juſt a Title to every Sentiment, and every Significa- 
tion, of Joy and Gratitude, We can poflibly entertain or expreſs, as 


We are Chriſtians, as We are Proteſtants, and as We are Men; that I could 
heartily wiſh that every Thought and every Token of Uncaſineſs, might be 
But ſince it is ſo, that it bears upon it, not only the Sig- 


baniſhed far from it. 
natures of God's repeated Mercy to this Nation; but the Marks of an Ingrati- 


tude and Stupidity, perhaps, not to be equalled in all Hiſtory : Since it doth not 
more effectually call to our Mind that Great Wonder of Providence, to which 


it gave a Beginning within our own Memory, and which our own Eyes have 
ſeen compleated ; than it points out to us that Scene of Iniquity and Rebellion, 
which is now opened, in order to perplex and unravel that lovely Frame 1 
Things, which Heaven itſelf hath wrought for us: The Commemoration of 
| the Bleſſings of this Day, cannot but lead our Thoughts, at preſent, to the 
Attempts of Thoſe, who would rob us, and all our Poſterity, of them; and 
muſt create in us an Aſtoniſhment, mixed with Pity and Indignation, at the 
Conduct of many amongſt Us, from whom the Ties of Religion, the Solemnity 
of Oaths, the Security of all that is valuable in this World, the Intereſt of their 
Native Country, and all the Obligations of Honour, and Conſcience, required : 


and demanded another Manner of Behaviour. 


It is a Conduct, indeed, which can hardly be reſolved into any thing, but a 
Fatal Deluſion, ſent down upon them, as a juſt Puniſhment of their Ingratitude 


for the greateſt Publick Happineſs that ever any Nation enjoyed ; and will at 
leaſt give us a ſenſible Demonſtration, that, as in Religion, according to the 


Apoſtle, a perverſe and a wilful Oppoſition to Truth, naturally, as well as by the 


Juſtice of God, leads, in the End, to a Belief, and Confidence, in every Thing 


abturd, and unreaſonable ; So, in worldly Matters, Ingratitude, and Inſenſibility, 
under the Publick Bleſſings of Providence, lead Men, Step by Step, to miſtake 

Evil for Good; to court Miſery for Happineſs ; and to purſue their own Ruin, 
under the Notion of ſomething defireable ; And that, in both Caſes, it is but 


juſt in Almighty God, to puniſh Men for their wilful Baſeneſs of Spirit, by 
leaving them entirely to the Conduct of it; and, in the Scripture Phraſe, to ſend 
135 who will not know the Value of Truth or Happineſs, freely offered to 

them, a ſtrong Deluſion, that they ſhould believe a Lie; and be led blindfold, by 


| The Ter Firſt Sermons of this — and the Fourteenth, are already primed 1 in \ thels Volumes; ſee 
doo, p. 620. 
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the greateſt Abſurdities, againſt all the Evidences of Reaſon, and Experience, 
into the Paths of Ruin and Deſtruction. Nor were there ever indeed, TI 
ſurprizing Inſtances of this, than what our own Eyes may, at this Time, behold 
in this Kingdom. 
The Wonder is not, that the profeſſed Members of the Church of Rome, unite 
their Hearts and Hands ; and leave no Methods, whether of Deceit or Violence 
unattempted, for the Service of that Cauſe, which, in all their loweſt Fortunes 
they never ſuffer to be removed out of their Sight; that They put on all the 
Forms of Complaiſance, and Diſſimulation; of Civility and Good-humour, even 
to Hereticks themſelves, to inveigle them into their own Ruin; that The 
flatter, and promiſe, and ſwear, every thing that is good and kind, to their Fei. 
low-labourers; and, at the ſame time, enter into all the Reſolutions of Deſtryc. 
tion, and Deſolation, whenever the Opportunity of Power ſhall come. This is 
nothing, but what is worthy of Themſelves, and of that Church, to the Slavery 
of which They have devoted themſelves. It 1s no more, than what They fairly, 
and publickly, profeſs; if Proigſtants will but open their Eyes, and ſee it. It js 
their Religion, and their Conſcience : It is inculcated upon them, as the Great 
Condition of their Acceptance with God, That no Good-nature of their own; 
no Obligations from others; no Ties of Oaths, and ſolemn Aſſurances; no 
Regards to Truth, Juſtice, or Honour; are to reſtrain Them from any Thing, 
let it be of what Sort ſoever, that is for the Security, or Temporal Advancement, 
of their Church. : N 5 
The Caſe with Them is not, as it is with Proteſtants, who, to their Shame, 
have indeed been unmerciful to one another, on all Sides: Bur then, their mutual 


Voiolences have been rather the ſudden Effects of Paſſion and Revenge; And ſtill 


there hath been a Principle left, by which, in the Time of calm and cool Re- 
| flexion, there may be Hope of curing fo great an Evil. And every Sort of 
them, when they are undermoſt, diſown, and diſclaim, the Lawfulneſs of all 
ſuch Proceedings. %%% vp „„ e 
But in the Romiſb Church, it is firmly ſetled, upon never-altered Principles; 

it is an Eſtabliſhed Article of Religion; equally believed, and owned, and incul- 

cated, in their Adverſity, and low Eſtate, as in the Heighth of their Power. It 
ſtands unrepealed, upon Record; and it is confirmed by Experience, that They 
are moſt likely not to fail of the Honours of Saintſhip, and the Applauſes of that 

Church, who act the moſt uniformly, and the moſt ſteadily, upon that Founda- 
tion. Every Weapon they uſe, is ſanctified; every Inſtance of Fraud, and Per- 
fidiouſneſs; every Degree of Violence, and Fury; is conſecrated. It is not 
only allowed; but firſt recommended, and afterwards rewarded. 

This, therefore, is not the Wonder, that Men devoted to ſuch a Church, keep 
up to their antient Character, and Profeſſion ; that they do not deflect a Step from 
the Glories of their 1luftrious Anceſtors; that They are not at all moved by the 
Peace and Intereſt of their Country ; nor by that Security and Quiet, which 
even Themſelves might enjoy, by the Indulgence of a Government They will 
not Support; that They are ſtill the ſame implacable Adverſaries; and ſtill ſet on 
Fire, by the Principles, and the Zeal, of their Religion, to ſcatter Ruin, and 
Deſtruction, round about them; and to deprive their Neighbours of every Thing 
that is Good and Valuable. ; = 

But the Wonder is, that ſo Many of Thoſe, who call themſelves Proteſtants; 
and of Thoſe, who have violently wreſted the Name of Church- men, out of the 
Hands of their Brethren, and appropriated it to themſelves, as its only Advocates 


and Patriots; of Thoſe, whoſe Cares for its Intereſt, and Fears for its Safety, have 
8 6 been 
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been ſwelled and magnified, above thoſe of all around them, to a Degree almoſt 
Romantick ; and even of ſome, amongſt them, who have ſolemnly given their 
Faith to the preſent Eſtabliſbment, and not only ſworn themſelves to That, but ab- 
zured all contrary Pretenſions: That fo many, I ſay, who will take it amiſs not 
to be called Proteſtants, and much more amiſs, not to be called Church-men, have 
thewn too great a Readineſs to join, ſome, their Hands, ſome, their Hearts, 
and ſome, their Indifference, with the worſt of Enemies, in the worſt of Cauſes ; 
and to be deluded themſelves, as well as help to delude others, into utter De- 
gruction, by the weakeſt, and moſt groundleſs Infinuations, and all the moſt 
abſurd Methods, that ever any Cauſe was ſupported, and propagated by. It 
cannot, therefore, but be of Ule, at this Time, to conſider more particularly, 


I. The Cauſe, now openly avowed by our Enemies. | 


Il. The Marks of a firong Deluſion, in the Behaviour of Thoſe, whom J have 
ut now mentioned, with relation to it. | ME fo oh ea 


I. The Cauſe is now openly avowed. It is no longer either denied, or diſ- 
ſembled. It is, to ſet upon the Throne of theſe Kingdoms, a Pretender, at whole | 
firſt Appearance in the World, the whole Nation of Proteſtants, of all Parties, 
and all Orders, and all Degrees, was filled with univerſal Diſſatisfaction, and 
Uneafineſs, by the Concurrence of all the ſuſpicious Circumſtances that could 
well be united in one Matter of Fact; and whoſe Imaginary Title our Laws 
abhor, as abſolutely inconſiſtent with Themſelves, and ruinous to our whole 
Conſtitution : And not only this, but a Pretender, who, to make Him the fitter 
to govern this Proteſtant Nation, and to be the Patron of this Proteſtant Church, 
hath received all his firſt, and deepeſt Impreſſions, from That of Ro, 
He hath devoted Himſelf with an uncommon Bigotry. 


And this Church, from which alone He hath learned all his Obligations, and 
every thing that He accounts Religion, is the Same, which keeps up an eternal 
Claim to the Rzches, as well as the Obedience, of this Nation: The ſame, which 
hath aſſured Him, with the aflumed Authority of God himſelf, that He not 
only may, but muſt; that it is not only /awful, but his Duty, by all the Methods 
of Diſfimulation and Force, to extirpate Hereſy out of our Religion, or Ourſelves 

ut of the World: The Same, which hath taught Him, that Promiſes, and Pro- 
telnons, made to Hereticks, in order to the obtaining his End, are good, and lau- 
cable; but, after that is obtained, become Sin, by being obſerved: The Same, in 
one Word, which knows no Virtue, but, that which is the Meaneſt Vice and 
Digrace of Human Nature, a blind Submiſſion of the Conſcience to Man's 
Authority, where Men can have no Authority; and which knows no Vice, but, 
that which is the Supreme Virtue and Glory of an Underſtanding Being, the 
fanding ſaſt in that Religious Liberty, with which Almighty God, both by the 
Law of Nature, and the Goſpel of Jeſus Chrift, hath made us Free; that Freedom 
Choice, and honeſt Uſe of our Reaſon, (the neglected Gift of God, 
done can render the Religion of a Man, acceptable in his Eyes: | 
lt the Impreflions of this, are ſo much decayed with Any amongſt Us, that 
They alk, I/here, or I/hen, That Church hath taught Him all this: Let any of 
its Advocates, anſwer, and tell us, here, or I/ hen, that Church ever taught the 
contrary; Let them name any one Inſtance, in which the publick Authority, or 


the moſt celebrated Writers, of that Church, ever diſapproved or condemned ; or 


5 not encourage, and applaud, any Sort of Wickedneſs for their own Tem- 
L. III. 
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juſt to expect what is impoſſible. 


ſimulation, to inveigle unhappy Men into a Truſt and Confidence; of Pera. 
_ neſs, to cut in ſunder the Ties of all Security; of Barburities, and Inhumanities, in 


bleſſed, applauded, and rewarded, by the Publick Voice of that Church: w hoſe 
true, and legitimate Son, we acknowledge Him to be, who now claims our De. 
ſtruction, as his Right; and comes forth to aſſert it, Sanctified by the Benedje. 


Madneſs of Revenge, made Ten times Hotter by the Fury of ſuch a Religion, 
This is a ſhort View of that Scene of Things, which not only may, but muft com, 
if the Cauſe now avowed by © our Enemies ſhould be crowned with Power and 


were not wholly dead amongſt Us, it might be enough to alarm the coldeſt 


remove from Us. To deprive Us, of a KINO, who is poſſeſſed of all the Royal 
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be made happy, as He is to make them ſo, nothing upon Earth could equal the 
Bleſſings of his Reign; of a Kine, who hath given the World, the ſenſible and 


Equity of his Nature, or diſorder the Temper of His Soul: To deprive Us of 


Intereſt of this Nation, makes His Name dear to every true Briton, and every 


and Glory: And of a Numerous Race, to be formed for the ſupport of our Reli- 
gion, and Liberties, by theſe Examples: Such a Scene of Good, in Poſſeſſion, a 


pineſs of the Preſent Generation, a 7. afie of the Happineſs of their Poſterity! 
And, what is this, in other Words, but, to deprive Us of every n Good, 


Eſſence, Band, and Fundamental Law, of Society; and whoſe Inclination, Na- 
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poral Intereſt: Let them ſhew us, where their Leaders inculcate it, as an Indif. 
penſable Duty, that Oazhs taken, and Promiſes ſolemnly made, to Such. as they 
pleaſe to account Hereticks, are to be Religiouſly obſerved: Let them produce 
their Authentick Condemnations, and Anathematizations, of Thoſe of their own 
Church, who have dealt in all the Arts of Perfidionſneſs and Cruelty, to enlarge, 
or recover, Dominion, and Riches. This might juſtly be expected; if it were 


They themſelves know that this 1s no Imaginary Satyr, merely to embelliſh 3 
Diſcourſe; or to raiſe the Paſſions of Men: But that it is too plain to all, who 
will open their Eyes, and ſee. It is writ too deep in Characters of Blood, ang 
Ruine, to be ſo much as denied even by themſelves, that the Methods, of 1; if 


cold Blood, and upon mature Deliberation, have been all conſecrated to Glory; 
tions, and prepared by the Leſſons, of ſo Holy a Mother; and fired with tl. 


Opportunity. 
One would think, e if either the Senſe of Feeling, or of Gratitade 


Breaſt, to think only upon what the ſame Cauſe profeſſeth, and attempts, to 


and Humane Virtues, that any Nation could with to ſee United in a Governour; 
and poſſeſſed of them, 1n ſo great a degree, that were his People but as willing to 


certain Demonſtration of Experience, that no Heighth of Power can corrupt the 
ſuch a KinG ; and with Him, of a PRINCE, whoſe Noble Paſſion for the true 


True Proteſtant : Of a PrINcess, Whoſe Private Virtues give Light, and Plc 
ſure to all around Her; and Whoſe Greatneſs of Soul taught Her long ago, to 
diſdain the Allurements of Popery, though clothed in all this World's Majeſty, 


Few Nations upon Earth have ever experienced ! And ſuch a View of God to 
come, as calls the Bleſſmgs of Future Times into our own; and adds to the Hap- 


and every future Hope, of Proteſtants, Britons, and Men? 
If we ſum it up, therefore, and ſhew it in one View; the Cauſe now entered 
into, by our Enemies, is, To remove from Us, a K1nG-whole Right is the very 


ture, and Religion, all conſpire to make Him the Father of his People, delighting 
in their Happineſs, as in his own: And to place in his ſtead, a Pretender, whole 
Imaginary Title is founded upon the very Suppoſition of our Ruine; and Who, if He 


were poſſeſſed of all the Good Qualities with which His Beſt Friends could with, 
_— 
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t this time, to paint Him out, yet, is Himſelf poſſeſſed by ſuch a Religion, as 


muſt deſtroy them all; ſuch a Religion, as teacheth Him not to expect either 
Favour from Thoſe who profeſs it here, or Mercy from God hereafter, unleſs 


| He makes the Deſtruction, both of our Church and State, the Great Buſineſs of 


his Life, whenever He hath Power in his Hands: Nay, aſſures Him of the 
Wrath both of God and Man, ſhould He be 1o 1/iched, as ever to think of ob- 
ſerving thoſe Proteſtations, or keeping thoſe Promiſes, which are only allowed to 


| elude unwary Men into their own Ruine. This is the Aſpect, which it hath 


upon ourſelves, at preſent. Hats 
And then, for the future, It is not only to remove from Us, thoſe Royal 


- Pledges of Good to come, which our Eyes now behold ; but it is to banith far 


out of our Sight, the moſt diſtant Proſpect of any Proteſtant Royal Family, 
for ever; and to place over Us, a long Chain of Popith Succeſlors, never to be 
ifolved, or interrupted ; in which the latter Branches may be ſure to compleat 
any Part of our Ruine, in which the Former may have failed. So that it is, 
in deed, and in truth, to rob Us, and our lateſt Poſterity, of every thing We 
can Value, in this World; and, at the ſame time, of all Thought of ever en- 
pying it again: And it is, to bring upon Us, and upon all after Us, every Evil | 
that Human Nature ought moſt to fear, without ſo much as the faint Glimmer- 
ing of any Hope of Future Redreſs VV 
This is the Cauſe now ſet on foot by our Enemies. And, I am very ſure, not 
aggravated beyond Truth; becauſe it is a Cauſe, too bad to be capable of Aggra- 
vation. No Colours can make it more black, than it is, in itſelf. No Words 
can repreſent it worſe, than it repreſents itſelf now to the World, ſupported by 
the Zeal of Popery: whoſe only Strength lies in the One Comprehenſive Prin- 
ciple, of Holy Perfidiouſneſs, and Iniquity ; which tears every Good Principle : 
up by the Roots, and ſanctifies and {ſtrengthens every bad one. I might have 
placed before your Eyes, a Scene of thoſe Evils, which the conſtant Experience 
of this Nation itſelf, as well as of All around Us, aflures Us, have always ac- 
companied it. But I choſe rather to ſhew it in another Light ; that Such as are 
deluded with the ſmooth Words, and fair Promiſes, of its Advocates, may be 


convinced, from thoſe Obligations of Religion, and Conſcience, which it layeth 


upon its Diſciples, that It not only always was, in fact, ſo fatal, wherever it hath 
prevailed ; but never can be otherwiſe. And yet, even with reſpect to this Cauſe ; 
the Worſt, in all its Circumſtances, that any Nation under Heaven can be wit= 
neſs to: how aſtoniſhing is the Conduct of Many, who call themſelves Pro- 
effants, and perhaps think Themſelves ſo? Let us now, therefore, conſider, 
Il. The Marks of a frong Delufion, in the Behaviour of Thoſe, who join ei- 
ther their Hands, or their Hearts, or their Indifference, to carry on the Work of 
our Worſt Enemies; whilſt they expect to be thought Prozeftants, and urch 
Ty ( Ns V JJC 
i, How ſtrong a Deluſion muſt be upon the Minds of thoſe Men, who have 
ſhewn themſelves as ready to ſwallow all the moſt ridiculous, and groundleſs 
Stories; as the Diſciples of Popery have been to invent, and propagate them ! If 
one reflects upon what hath paſſed amongſt Us of late, one would be apt to 
think, that the whole Condu& of the Machine for making and diſtributing 


Falſe Reports to the Credulous People, had been lodged, and entruſted, with | 


the Managers of the Popiſh Cauſe, in this Kingdom: I forbear to look back 
farther. It is enough to remember, that His Majzffly had no ſooner taken Quiet 

Polleſſion of that Throne, which God hath given Him, but that all the Scandal, 
and Infamy; every thing that could tend to make Himſelf, and his Illuftrious 
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Family, contemptible, or hateful, was ſcattered about, with a Diligence and 
Zeal almoſt incredible. No matter how inconſiſtent ; how ſelf-contradiqy.. 
how much beyond the common ſize of Credibility; from that Day to this, , 
hath been dealt about, with ſo uninterrupted an Induſtry, that, I believe, ng 
Age ever was witneſs to ſo many, and ſo extravagant Inventions of Malice 
crowded into ſo ſhort a Period of Time: And every one of them fo viſibly, wa 
palpably, framed to ſerve the Cauſe of Popery; and fo hugged, and enjoyed, by 
the Papiſis; (who all the while are laughing at the Credulity of their Fj. 
labourers; ) that no Prote/lants, of. what Church ſoever, but ſuch as are wilfull 
or fatally, blind to their own Preſervation, could ſhew that Greedineſs, which 
hath been obſerved, in ſwallowing, and ſpreading all the F/#tons of their /h 
Enemies; and that reſolute Backwardneſs to believe the contrary, to which even 
their own Senſes might be Witneſſes. I have an Eye particularly now, to that 
Heap of Mean, and Low Calumny ; to that immenſe Number of the moſt grove. 


ling Falſhoods, (not fit to be mentioned) calculated for the Populace; ſome for a 


Week, ſome for a Day, or even for an Hour: in order to alienate their Affec. 
tions from their only true Intereſt, and to turn their Paſſions another way. 
2. But this alone would not do. The Great Artifice of the Romanifts, who 


are ever obliged, in Conſcience, to keep our Ruine in their Eye, hath been to 


give a falſe Scent to Many Protgfants, who might otherwiſe join in oppoſing 


their conſtant Deſigns; to turn their Jealouſies to Shadows of their own raiſing; 
and, in order to remove their Thoughts from real Danger, to make them Fear, 
where no Fear is. And, acting this part, with their uſual Dexterity, in con- 
junction with the Fire of Ambition in Sme, and the Conſcientiouſneſs of Guilt 
in Others; they have had too much Succeſs in it, amongſt Thoſe, who ſeem 
little to care what becomes of the Publick, if Themſelves be not pleaſed in all 
things. 8 „ 


1 ſhall mention only One, or Two, of the moſt remarkable Inſtances of this 


In order to turn the Jealouſies of weak Men, from their own Quarter, upon 

the Government itſelf, it hath been one Great Piece of their Art, to repreſent 
all Attempts in favour of the Pretender, as Chimeras, and Impoſſible Imaęina- 
tions; and, at the ſame time, to give Aſſurances to all truſty and faithful Friends, 


that the Attempt was certain, and too deeply laid, to miſcarry. This, they 


knew, would be of ſervice to Them, two ways. The One Part of it would 
keep up the Hearts, and Spirits, of the Friends of his Cauſe ; and prepare 


Them for his Aſſiſtance: Nay, and increaſe their Number, and their Inſolence. 


And the Ozher, would be ſure to bring Reproaches upon any ſuch Preparations 


of Defenſe, as would be abſolutely neceſſary to oppoſe ſuch an Attempt. This 
was carried farther : even to the charging, or inſinuating, Deſigns of Arbitrary 


| Power, to be ſupported by an Army, here at Home. So that this was the Hard 
Lot of Thoſe, who had the Care of the Nation in their Truſt. If They made 
no Proviſion for our Security, before ſuch an Attempt was opened; our Enemies 
might the better promiſe Themſelves Succeſs. And if they did; the fame 


Enemies were ſure to Tax them with ſuch Deſigns, as might Fire the People 


againſt their Rightſu King: the Conſequence of which, They well knew, 


would be, to diſpoſe them the more readily to receive the Pretender. But what 


a Deluſion muſt this be! For, as, on the one fide, The greateſt Enemies of the 
King cannot name any one thing that looks like ſo much as a Diſpoſition that 


way ; and, as He hath given Us, and all Europe, the greateſt Proofs, and the 
greateſt Security, of the contrary : So, on the other ſide, They ſuffer themſelves 
to be perſuaded to throw themſelves headlong into the Arms of Arvitrary Fe" 

3 | „ under 
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under pretenſe of running from it. For this is certain, that, ſhould the Ce 
of the Pretender ever ſucceed, it is ſo big with the Miſeries of Popery and Re- 
renge, that nothing but Arbitrary Power can poſſibly fupport it: nor will it 
ever truſt itſelf here again, under the Influences of Law, and Liberty. 

But the Great, and perhaps the moſt Prevailing; I am ſure, the moſt 
Aſtoniſhing» Delufion of all, is, That of thoſe Proteſtants, who Suffer the Pap!/!s 
o poſſets them with an Imaginary Fear about the Sccurity of the Church of 
England); and then, with blinded Eyes, and darkened Underſtandings, to ex- 
ned its greater Security, in the Pretender's Cauſe, This, 1 ſhould think enough 
to cure any Proteſtant of this Jealouſy ; that, from the beginning of that Ground- 
leis Cry, it was very obſervable that the Sons of the Church of Rome joined, 


with their loudeſt Zeal and Norſe, in it. For, what a ſhameleſs Inſult is this 


vpon the Common Senſe of Mankind, for Them to put on an Air of Concern, 
aud Tenderneſs, for a Church, which they not only Hate, with an implacable 
Hatred ; but which, it is a Meritorious Part of their Religion, to deſtroy from 
the Earth! I would appeal to any of the moſt deluded Prozeflants, who will but 
promiſe to recollect their Thoughts for a Moment, whether the Pais joining 


in ſpreading this Jealouſy of the Danger of a Church, which they Hate, be not 
a certain Proof, that They think it really in a Flouriſhing Condition; much 


too ſecure for their Deſigns, and their Intereſt, unleſs, by ſuch frightful Fic- 


tions, They can entice Proteſtants themſelves to Join with them, in it's De- 


ſtruction. 


It is fruitleſs to obſerve to ſuch Protgſtants, unleſs They will | lay | aſide their : 


ſtrong Prejudices againſt their own Intereſt, that the Worſt Enemies of the 


Kixs, and the Adminiſtration, cannot produce one Inſtance, I will not y, of. 
an Injury, but of any Diſregard, to this Church; but might produce many, if 
they would be ſo juſt, of the contrary: As many, as in ſo ſhort a Time could 
be poſſibly given. But if they reſolve to ſwallow all the groundleſs J ealouſies 


of this ſort; yet, what a degree of Infatuation muſt it be, to think of Security, 


where there can be none! To fly from the Imaginary Suſpicion, to the real 


Certainty of Ruine! To run from Thoſe, who, they weakly ſuſpect, may; to 


Thoſe, who, They know, muſt, deſtroy it! Or, Is there any new League of 
ſtrict Love and Friendſhip, now made, between the Church of Rome, and Us? 
and tied by cloſer Bonds than Proteftations, and Promiſes, which it is their Duty 


to break, as ſoon as They can? Or, Is all the Cunning and Policy of Rome 


funk at laſt into this, of furniſhing Money, and Arms; and of hazarding the 
Lives, and the Eſtates, of her true Sons, in this Nation; out of pure Love and 


Kindneſs to the Church of England, and ſolely to Eſtabliſh That upon a laſtin 


and ſtrong Foundation? Or, do Men truſt once more to Vows, and e 


If they do, They truſt to what the Experience of this Nation hath felt to be 


No Security; and what their Enemies themſelves profeſs to be none. And, do 
They think that the Number of Romaniſts, who venture their Al in this World, 


for the Service of the Pretender's Cauſe, have not had much better Aſurances 


and Security, that Their Intereſt, and Their Religion, is to Reign in Triumph in 
this Land, before they would engage themſelves, in ſo deſperate a manner? But, 
| confe(s, I ſhould not wonder if They, who can come to be ſo deluded, as to 
think their Church ſecure, in the Method of Utter Deftruftion, ſhould come to 


believe that the Britiſh Papiſis are inflamed with a Zeal for the Church of Eng- 
land; and undergo all the Fatigues, and Hardſhips, and Dangers, of a Rebel- 


_ not to Eſtabliſh, or ſerve, their own Church, which They love to Death; 
VOL. III. | 
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but the Church of England, which they Hate with an immortal Hatred. Ever 
this may not be too hard for the Faith of Thoſe, who can truſt to any Pro. 
miſes and Vows of Good, or Security, to any Protefiant Church Joon Earth, fro 
ſuch as cannot, and, indeed; dare not, keep them. 

The fame Perſons may be deluded, if they ve: upon it, by the fe. 
oroachful Word of Foreigners, and Strangers to our Laws; and the like; ca} 
upon our Royal Family: without conſidering, how nearly, and how certainly, 
They are deſcended from our Kix os; Or, without remembring that Ie, wi 
throws out this Reproach, never had any better Opportunity, Himſclf, of knon. 
ing Us, or our Laws; Nay, that He hath very particular Reaſons to hate, yn, 
deſtroy Them : That He cannot come, without being followed by a Lite @ of 

Popiſb Princes, Foreigners, in every Senſe; and that neither He, nor 7 bey, will 
come, without a Religion Foreign and Superior to all the Laws both of God 
* and Man. 
* 4. They may, if they pleaſe, be deluded by the general Word, of redrefſing 
__ Grievances; which yet His Aaberents themſelves mention but very ſparing]: 

becauſe they well know that We have no Grievances, in His Eye, but the IN 
curity of our Conſtitution, in Church, and State; no Grievances, for Him to 6: 
Us of, but our Laws, Liberties, and Religion. Theſe He fincerely promiſes Us, 
to remove. And I truly believe, that His Religion. itſelf will permit Him "ITY 
fully to obſerve ſuch Promiſes. 
But I have faid enough. I have ſhewn you, "what that Cauſe | is, and how 

= many Evils are contained in it, which is now opened, and avowed, by the 
| Friends of the Pretender. I have conſidered thoſe Weak Pretenſes, and Falſe In» | 
„ ſinuatians, by which Many who call Themſelves Protgſtants, have been deluded; 
as they have been managed by the Artifices of Popery, Cuilt, and Reſentment: 
And, I hope, I have made it appear, that it muſt be a Fatal Deluſon indeed, 
3 They do not ſee, that to join their Hands to the Efforts of our Enemies, in 
this Cauſe, is to haſten to the future Ruine of Themſelves, and their Poſterity, Y 
through a Sea of preſent Calamity ; that to join their Hearts and J/;ees, in it, 
is to call down every Curſe upon Themſelves, and all that are to follow them; 
and that to put on an Indiſerence, upon this Occaſion, is to put it on, in a Cauſe 
that doth not admit of an Indifference. It is, indeed, to profeſs an Indifference 
to Life, or Death; Pleaſure, or Pain; Happineſs, or Miſery, And though 
WW 7 hey may inwardly applaud their own Wiſdom, who cautioufly wait for the 
Event of things: yet They muſt remember, that their Return to their Senſes, 
from this State of Indifference, will have but an ungraceful Appearance, when 
All ſhall be ſecure; and that little Thanks will be due to Them, (of what ſort 
ſoever they be,) from their KING or their Country, when the Danger ſhall be 
over, that They have neither opened their Mouths, nor lifted up their Hand, 
nor ſo much as their Hearts, againſt the Enemies, not of Us, only, but of all 
Human Society. 
If it ſhould be told, in any Part of the Earth where the Hiſtories of i our 
Nation have not been before known; could it poſſibly be believed, or could it 
paſs for any thing, but an invented Satyr upon Human Nature; that there 13 

a Sort of Men in the World, uneaſy at their own Happineſs: either labour- 
ing to tear it in Pieces, Themſelves; or, wiſhing Succeſs to thoſe who are 
i engaged in that Work; or ſupinely negligent, cold, and indifferent, what 
4 becomes of it: Begging a Deliverer, in the Agony of their Diſtreſs ; and re- 


viling both the Deliverer, and Deliverance, as ſoon as it is well b 
| — Shaking 


THE PRESENT DELUSION OF MANY PROTESTANTS, &c. 64t 
Shaking off Fetters, in one Generation; and calling for them again, in the next; 
Tireing out Heaven itſelf, with Petitions for their own Miſery ; inviting and 
imploring every Evil upon Themſelves, and their Poſterity: making loud Pro- 
cons of the molt ſubmiſſive Paſſiveneſs, under the greateſt Worldly Hard- 
ſhips 3 and unable to bear even ſo ſmall a one, as te Want f all Power + 
Speaking much, and often, and zealouſly, of the Security, and flouriſhing 
Pſtate, of their Church ; and, in the fame Breath, giving it up into the Guar- 
Fanſhiþ of Rome, whoſe Diſciples openly acknowledge themſelves bound, in 
Conſcience, to deſtroy it: Believing the Promiſes of Thoſe, who Themſelves 
ure them, they are not to be believed; Truſting the Pretenſes of Thoſe, 
whoſe Religion profeſſeth to deſtroy at once all the Foundations of Truſt; and 
uniting with Thoſe, by whom They are ſure to be undone, and miſerably 

| treated, themſelves : Some, ſtriving and fighting; Some, wiſhing and defirivg z 
and Others, contented, to part with Eaſe, Quiet, Laws, Liberty, Property, Re- 
n 4 all the Bleſſings of Government, adminiſtred by Juſtice and Good- 
bels; And, in their Stead, Some, not oppoſing, and Others, contending earneſtly, 
for Chains, Baniſhments, Maſſacres, Slavery; and for every Evil, contained in 
the Two Great Comprehenſive Engines of Miſery, Unchriſtian Perſecrtion in 
Church, and Lawleſs Tyranny in State: And, in order to all this, Some, taking 
\ Pleaſure, and Others, ſatisfied and eaſy, to ſee their Native Country laid Waſte, | 
and made a Scene of Blood, and Confuſion; and the Seat of a Ci War, which, 
in its loweſt degree, muſt unavoidably bring along with it many unhappy In- 
ſtances of Devaſtation, and Mourning; which God, the Righteous Judge, will 
charge to Their Account, who neither will know their own Happiness, nor can 
bear with that of Others: In a word, Some openly attempting to deſtroy, and 
Others not attempting to defend, a Government, upon which the Happineſs of 
their own Lives; as well as of their Neighbours and Poſterity, intirely depends; 
and an Adminiſtration, which Themſelves do not charge with any one Inſtance 
of Jlegal or Arbitrary Proceeding. _ FT 


If it be poſſible to caſt a Veil over the Shame of our Country; let not this 
Scene of Blindneſs, Abſurdity, Contradiction, and Inconſiſtency, make a Part 
ol its Hiſtory. But if this cannot be hid; let it be told, at the ſame time, 
with how ſteady a Greatneſs of Soul, and how calm a Conſtancy of Mind, the 5 
Kix6 received the Inſults, and Ungrateful Returns of Men, whom He came diſ- 
poſed to make happy: Like a Rock, unmoved by thoſe Waves that daſh them- 
ſelres to Pieces againſt it. Let it be told, with how ready, and ſincere, a Zeal, 
his Parliament haſted to vote every thing for His, and the Publick Security; with 
do faithful, and vigilant a Care, His Miniſters detected the ſecret Contrivances, 
and oppoſed the Open Deſigns, of His Enemies: Nor let it be forgot, that, in 
the midſt of all the Madneſs of Some, ſupported, and increaſed, by the Indifer- 
ence of Others, there were Multitudes of Good Subjects, truly ſenſible of the 
valuable Bleſſings They enjoyed in Him, and His Adminiſtration ; full of 
Gratitude to Heaven for their Happineſs; and ready to hazard all the Concerns 
ct this World, in the Defenſe of it. 1 „ W 
May the Number of ſuch, daily be ſeen to increaſe! as it muſt do, if al! 
Common Senſe be not loſt from the Earth: And, may We, from the Principles 
0: Conſcience, and Honour, be, of that Number! as //e muſt be, if We con- 
er what either Conſcience, or Honour, mean. Let us be juſt to This Day, 
hich once was blefled by every Proteſtant Mouth in this Nation, for tlie pre- 
lent Relief and Reſpite from impending Ruine, which it then brought along 
wich it: And which ought now much more to be bleſſed, as it hath laid the 
» Founda- 


; i 


632 3 „% ON: 
Foundation of Happineſs, not only for Us, but the Children yet unborn; 3. 
Wes have ſeen, and now feel, the Great End aimed at by it, to be crowneg with 
Succeſs ; and the Mercies that it firſt conveyed to Us, (even every thing We 
enjoy in Church, and State, and the very Poſſibility of enjoying it,) ſecureq 
againſt every human Attempt, but our own Stupidity, and Ingratitude, by tl. 
Setlement of that Proigſant Succeſſion, which alone could give Us any Proſpect 
May Almighty God, the Great Governour of all Things, watch, in a pat. 
cular Manner; with the Eye of his Providence, over thoſe Sacred Live, upon 
which All Our Happineſs is ſuſpended! and guard them againſt every Attempt 
of Secret, or Open, Violence! 5 . 
May He direct All, to whom the Adminytration of Affairs is committed, to 90 
on, with Wiſdom, Courage, Unanimity, and Conſtancy, to conſult, and ſecute, 
the Publick Intereſt! And whether the Influences of it reach to our particular 
Concerns, any farther, than as They are mixed with the Public; whether Me 
taſte of its Beneficence, any otherwiſe; than as Members of the Whole; or pot: 
let us always call to mind that it is our Duty, not to meaſure our Obligations t 
Thankfulneſs, by any private Conſiderations, diſtin& from the Common Gaal; 
but to rejoice, with as much Sincerity and Zeal, for the ineſtimable Blefling of 
Publick Security, in which All partake,” as God, and Juſtice, and Reaſon, require; | 
WW. from a People, the moſt happy in the whole World, if They would but know 
* their own Happineſs! Which, God grant They may, before it be hid from their 
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The Reſtoration made a Bleſſing to us, by the Proteſtant Succeſſioit, * 
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i Preached before the Ki1Ns, at the Royal-Chapel at ST. James's, May 29, 1716, 


| a being the Anniverfary of the RRsTORATION. 

j | Ps ALM cxxvi. 3. 

1 The Lord hath done great Things for Us ; whereof we are glad. 

Il; * all great Revolutions of States and Kingdoms, which We are called upon to 


5 L commemorate in a Publick Manner, We muſt conſider what Concern we 
1 ourſelves have in the laſting Effects or Conſequences of them; and what oug|! 
| to be the real Ground of our Joy upon ſuch Occaſions, If we feel no kindly li- 
fluences from them upon our own Affairs; it will be impoſſible to warm ourſelves 

"| into any Diſpoſition of Mind that can be called Thankfulneſs : Which muſt alwa)s 
| be founded upon Something, in which We ourſelves have a Part, They will be 
1 only like other Hiftorical Matters of Fa#; Something to amuſe and entertain « i 
* | ſerving to pleaſe our Curioſity, - but not to raiſe our Gratitude, And if We feel 
= the Sentiments of Joy and Thankfulneſs, riſing in our Breaſts, from ſuch Frinct 
ples and Motives, as no true Chriſtian, Proteſtant, or Briton, ought to cntertain- 
Our Joy then becomes the Same with the Joy of our Worft Enemies ; and the 
i Expreſſions of it no better than the Tokens, either of our Blindneſs, or of our 
= Corruption. D [1 
1 
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ln this Nation particularly, it is certain, that, in all Affairs which concerti 
dur Conſtitution, cither in Church or State, nothing can be more abſurd, than for 
the Friends of both, and the Enemies of both, to have the Same Movements and 


Paſſions upon the Same Occaſions, It is impoſſible for a Protefiant, if He knows 


what that Word means, to raiſe his Joy upon the ſame Foundation with a Papiſt. 
It is impoſſible for a Lover of his Religion, and his Country, to rejoice with 
Thoſe who firmly believe it to be their Duty | to rejoice in nothing more, than in 
the Ruine of both. 

As our Joy, therefore, could not poſſibly diſcover itſelf upon 7hrs Day, if the 
Providence of God had done great Things, not for Us, but for our Forefathers 


alone; and had permitted Them to ſtop the Bleſſing from deſcending, or to con- 


vey down a Curſe inſtead of it : And as Our Joy cannot, in the Nature of 


Things, be the Foy of our Enemies; becauſe it muſt be raiſed upon Something of 
Our own Happineſs, which They have hitherto always made inconſiſtent with 


Theirs: Let Us now proceed upon this Foundation, and conſider, 


The Great Things God hath done 55 Us, in that whole Scene of Providence, 


which this Day opened. 


This will naturally fix our Minds, in a more e particular Manner, upon. the 


Bliſings, in which We are immediately concerned. 


And this will unavoidably lead Us to ſome Thoughts, of Importance to the 


preſent and future Intereſt of the Nation. 
Now the whole Scene of Providence, which 7 his Day bete and which, 


taken in one View, can alone be ſaid to make 7h;s Day a Bleſſing to Us, is in- 


leed a Scene full of a long Train of Incidents, and a vaſt Variety of Circum- 


ſtances, enough to make both Prince and People, 1 in this TO: for ever Wiſe 


and Happy. 


The firſt Part of it, is a a King flere to his Kingdom; with his Brother in 


view to Succeed Him: but this, not till, on one hand, He had ſeen, both by 


| Example, and Experience, how terrible in its Effects, the popular Dread of | 
| Arbitrary Power could ſhew itſelf, whenever it was ſet on Fire; and not till, 
on the other Hand, his People had ſufficiently felt, how great an Evil the Want 


of their Legal Government was. 
One would think here was a lain Midale WW ay of Wi dom and Hoßpineſ, 


pointed out even by Senſe itſelf. But there was another, and a very different 
Turn given to this Affair, by the indefatigable Workings, and Artifices, of our 


Enemies. An univerſal Madneſs of Loyalty (falſly fo called,) as well as of Man- 


ters, preſently took place: And the People came preſſing in Throngs, beſeeching ; 
to be accounted Slaves, rather than Subjects; and begging, in Words, for Op- 


portunities of unlimited Submiſſion, as if they were begging for Alls of Grace and 
Favour, The View in Thoſe, who then had the Direction of their Paſſions, was 
to keep that Spirit up to a Pitch, till a Popiſßʒ Heir was ſecure of the Throne. 


Ner could all the Knowledge of the Nature and Principles of Popery ; nor the 


avowed Contradiction of it to the Religion and Liberties of their Country, en- 
gage the Hearts of many; or divert them from the Reſolution of truſting the 
whole Concerns of a Proteſtant Nation, in the Hands of a Popiſb Prince: who at 
length took Poſſeſſion of the 7 hrone, to which He was thus called. 


Nor had he enjoyed the Power long, before He obliged His Friends with fre- 
quent Trials of the Sincerity of their Profeſſions. For, as it appears, He had ſo 
much better an Opinion of their Integrity, than his Predeceſſor had, that He 
really thought them in earneſt; and reſolved to hazard all, with a Dependence 


5 the Honeſty of their Solemn Promiſes of Unbounded Subm iu wn, This, in- 
OL, III. | 
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Power our Laws could veſt in Him, and flattered with a Power above all L 
and armed, in all human Appearance, with a ſufficient Force to put his Re 


the Ruine and Deſtruction of all the Legal R:ghts of their Pofterity ? 


the Way was laid for this, in a Method, if you conſider it in itſelf, the mot 
_ eaſy and natural; as Providence always loves to work by human Means: if yu 


than miraculous. When it was fixed by Providence to bring about the Refgratin 
of the Royal Family, and the Legal Conſtitution of this Kingdom; and to continu: 
it a Bleſſing to the Generations to come; it was neceſſary, in order to this, to make 
ſuch a Diſpoſition of Affairs, as might be ſuitable, and adapted, to the Accom- 
pliſhment of it. But firſt, the Nation was to feel many and various Trials; 


Popery, and Slavery, on the one hand, and the Strugglings of true Religion and 
Liberty, on the other; before ſo great a Work could be concluded. And thn, | 
at length, the Embarraſſments of Human Madneſs were to be diſentangled; and 


upon all Poſterity, where God deſigned a Bleſſing, were to be diſſipated, and 


Deſign, juſt when thoſe Attempts ſhould be ripening into Execution: And was 


ingly, when the Scene of Ruine was opened ſo plainly, that no Eye was 7hen too 


A Prince, inured to Labours and Hardſhips from his Birth; prepared for the 


well as by an Uncommon Greatneſs of Soul Within. Such a peculiar Conjunc- 
tion of every thing deſirable in the Perſon to undertake a Work, hazardous 


| Uopes. But even yet, ſomething farther was wanting; and That was, to 
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deed, proved fatal to Himſelf in the Event: But, in all human Appearance, g. 
much more likely to have proved fatal to the whole Nation. „ 
If We ſtop a little here, and conſider this Unhappy Prince, poſſeſſed of all the 


WI; 


nd ar N | wy i olu. 
tions in Execution; We may atk any Protęſtant in the Nation, if He will but 


put himſelf into that Poſture of Mind, in which every one felt himſelf at that 
Seaſon, What was then become of the Bleſſing of this Day? And, what would i 
now have availed Us, that our Forefathers ſaw their Legal Conſtitution reſtored te 
them, and rejoiced to lee it; if the very Reftoration of it had proved, in the Iflue, 


But the Grand Deſign of Providence extended much farther. There is a Pr. 
cipal Part of it yet behind: And this was, to make it a laſting Bleſſing. ay, 


conſider it in that great Variety and Viciſſitude of Circumſtances attending it, th, 
moſt inſtructive and uſeful to a Nation: And if you conſider it with regard to 
the many Probabilities that ſeemed to weigh againſt the Succeſs of it, little lf. 


many Viciſſitudes of Hope, and Fear; many Conflicts between the Attempts of 


all the Plots and Efforts of Cunning and Power, united, in order to intail a Curſe 


ſcattered into Air. V ; + 1 
With a View to this, a Prince was born Some Years before the Ręforatin, 
that He might be ripe, both in Age, and Abilities, for the performing the great 


afterwards, by a kind Diſpoſition of Providence, to make the Way the eaſier, 
married into the Same Royal Family, from which He deſcended. And, accord- 


blind to ſee it, He appeared in all the Maturity of Wiſdom, and Vigor of Action: 


great Work, by his perſonal Accompliſhments; directed to it, by his Deſcent, 
and his Marriage; and qualified for it by his Intereſt and Authority Mitbout, a 


enough, one would imagine, to deter the Greateſt Minds from thinking of it: 
and ſuch a Diſpoſition of the various Intereſts of the States and Kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, as both required and ſupported the Undertaking; muſt appear very ſurpriz- 
ing, in ſo critical a Moment of Time: When, if we ſpeak within the compaſs ot 
Human Views, nothing but ſo unparalleled a Combination of Circumſtances could 
have afforded even the leaſt hopes of Succeſs. | 5 2 15 
The Event of this was happy beyond Expreſſion: And the Madneſs of Poper) 
and Arbitrary Rule, was ſtopped in the Vigour and Warmth of all its Power and 
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the Succeſſion to the Crown, in ſuch a Manner, as the Experience of Feeling, and 
Common Senſe in Judging, of neceſſity directed the Nation to do. This Day mult 
have been marked with ſomething very different from a Bing, if the Revolution 
had ſtopped where it began; and, after a little preſent Reſpite, had delivered the 
Nation back again, into Popiſb Hands. And where indeed ſhould We now 
(arch for the Being of the Reſtoration ; if We did not fee it, and feel it, in the 
B':ſſmg of the Proteſtant Succeſſion ? 

This was the Great View of Heaven, in its firſt Desen. And, therefore, 
We ſee with Pleaſure, that when it was reſolved by Providence to make 7his Day 
memorable, by the Refforation of the Royal Family, and our Lega Conſtitution, 
+ was reſolved by the ſame good Providence, that, in the very fame Year, upon 
the very Day before this Great Work was to be accompliſhed, a Prince ſhould be 
hoc, in Whom that Reftoration, ſhould in due Time centre, and to whom alone 
it ſhould be reſerved to compleat the Blefſmg for Us, and to tranſmit it down ſe- 
cure, to our Poſterity, in his own Nllnftrious Houſe. 


This, 1 tay, is the whole Scene of Providence which this Day opthet | and 


- which, taken in one View, can alone be ſaid to make it a Bleſſing to Us, or to 


our Children after Us. If you view the Refforation, without the Revolution, and 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; it leads you directly to a Popiſb Prince, holding an Ar- 
Vitrary Hand over all your Liberties: tearing up the Fences of all your Laws; 
fing all Right in his own Will and Power: and perſecuting all his Subjects 
into the Exerciſe of his own, Superſtitious, Idolatrous, and Cruel Religion. And 
this is the whole of the Bligſing, in which you would ſee it end at laſt, A 5 
Blefins, which may be a fit Reward for the Slavi/h Bigotry of Papiſts! But for 
Protelants—fit only for Thoſe of them who deſerve it. And They deſerve it, who 
chooſe it; whom no Experience, no Conſideration, no Miracles of Providence, : 


can engage to prefer their own Happiness before their own Deſtruction. 


But if We view the ſame Ręfforation, in another Light, as the Reſtoration of our 
Legal Conftitation,. ſecured by the late Revolution, ahd fixed by the Setlement of 
the Crown in the Proteffant Line; it appears a Bleſſing to Us indeed, by leading 


Us to the Happineſs which We ourſelves at preſent ſee, and feel! but cannot 


deſcribe. 


We have now, therefore, "Wy an eaſy and natural Train of Fatts, bei . 
down our Thoughts to the preſent Times, in which our Eyes behold the Grand 
Dorn of this Day, brought to Maturity; and Plenty of Happineſs held forth to 
Us if we have any Senſe or Notion left of what Happineſs means, by the Pro- 
tefant Succeſſion now taking place. A Bleſſing recommended to Us, by the im- 
menſe Difficulties caſt in its Way, before it could be ſetled by a Law; and the 
various Hazards of lofing it, ſince it was ſo! And a Ble Hing, which, unlike the 
cer Bleflings of this World, fully anſwers, in the Enjoyment, all the e 
tations which it taiſed in the Proſpect. 

If it be the greateſt Happineſs that can be taſted in Human Gorey, to be 
governed by Laws 3 We feel ourſelves, and all our Concerns, under the Influence 
ofa Legal Government. If it be certain, that Thoſe Princes are beſt qualified to 
vovern well by W/ritten Laws, who have governed well without them; this is 
a peculiar Part of our Happineſs, to have the Execution of our Laws, and the 
Preſervation of our Rights, veſted in a Prince, who never betrayed, even when 
is Will was his Law, the leaſt Inclination towards any Deſigns, but what are 
the DiQates of the ſtricteſt Juſtice. And if it redoubles a Bleſſing, to foreſee it 
fouriſhing amongſt our Poſeerity in future Ages; let this be acknowledged a great 


Addition 
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Addition to our preſent Happineſs, that We may promiſe it to our Children alte. 
Us, under the Influences of Thoſe who are to ſucceed Him. 

This is ſuch a Sy/tem, ſuch a Collection of Bleſſings, as ought, in Juſtice 10 
be viewed with the moſt paſſionate Sentiments of Joy and Thankſgiving. A King 
upon the Throne, formed for the Happineſs of All, who live under the Shadow 


of his Authority: By his experienced Virtues, entitled to the Love and Af;g;, 


of his Subjects; and by the Laws of their Country, (built upon the Fundam. 


tal Laws of Human Society) entitled to their Allegiance: Great in Himfelf, is 
the Perfection of Juſtice, and Honour, and Equity, be true Greatneſs; aud 
Great in his [//uſtrious Family, if the Proſpect of tranſmitting Bleſſings to Polterity, 


by a Line of Princes deſcending from Himſelf, makes up any Part of Greatuek: 
And, in a peculiar Manner, Great in his Influences upon the preſcnt State gf 
this Nation, as He ſtands poſſeſſed of an unſhaken Steadineſs of Soul, not to be 


moved from his People's Intereſt ; and of a Firmneſs of Mind, uncapable of the 


Impreſſions, either of Fear, or of Inconſtancy. Without which Noble and Happy 
eee pte in the Fir Poſſeſſor in that Illuftrious Houfe, which the Prori. 


| dence of God hath now fixed upon the Throne, it may juſtly be feared, that 


this Happy Setlement might by this Time have been Shaken, - and the Bleſſings 


of the Proteſtant Religion, and our Legal Liberty (for which We have been b 
many Years contending,) might once more have you 1 in danger of vaniſhing from 


our Sight. 


And even ſtill, the Suſpicion of So much Happineſs Ceafing 3 in Time to come, 
might be very uneaſy to Us, if We did not ſee, in his Royal Heir, and Suces/ur, 
a Noble and Generous Zeal, avowed with all the Tokens of the moſt Sincere and 


Upright Heart, for the ſame invaluable Goods. 
Nor will Jever omit, when I am recounting the Inſtances of our Pablick 


| Happineſs, to mention that Race of Princes to come: F rom Whom, what is it 


that We may not expect? When We not only think of the Examples of Good 


Government they will have Seen; but confider them now under the Eye and 


Direction of a Princeſs, in whom the Perfection of Good Senſe, and the Perfection 


of Good Nature, are united; and outdone by nothing, unleſs by that Sacred 
Regard to True Religion, which will make her ny the Delight of Good Men 


in Ages to come, 
This is the Fabrick of Happinefs in which our Souls may take their Reſt, 


How much Jeſs than this, might We Ourſelves have been well contented to 
hope for! And indeed, What more than this, could any Nation under Heaven 


well wiſh for? And yet, Againſt this whole Scheme of Bleſſings ; againſt their | 
own, and their Neighbours Security; againſt their own Laws and Liberirs; 


againſt the Eſtabliſhment of every thing valuable in this World; We have 


feen a Rebellion raiſed, by the Wicked Perverſeneſs of Men, without the Pretenic 
of a Provocation, beſides the ſingle Provocation of offering them Happin* } 
in a Way, and by the Hands, which They were not pleaſed to like: And this, 1 


before their Paſſions had any thing offered to them, to ſet them on Fire. An! 
We have Seen an Adminiſtration reviled, and inſulted, by Thoſe, who them: 
ſelves had taſted nothing but Good from it. 


When one reflects with Coolneſs upon what hath t paſt EN” Us, 
ſeems as if the Fullneſs of Happineſs had itſelf ſet on fire the reſtleſs Re ot 
Thoſe, who were reſolved not to acknowledge or enjoy the Blefiing offered 


| them; and that the Rage of Enmity hath been forced to be raiſed the high. 


and the louder, by all the Management of Artifice, becauſe there was ſo little 


to Complain of. 
3 | —— — But 
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But this is the Glory of an Auminiſtralion; when Thoſe who moſt revile it, 
eannot do it without bearing Teſtimony to it themſelves. It is the Glory of 
an Admin iſtration, when the Reproaches, with which it is to be loaded, are caſt 
ito Future Times; when the bittereſt Enemies it hath, are forced to call in the 
Help of the molt fruitful Invention; and, for want of preſent Grievances, to 
fill the Minds of Men with the Suſpicions of Evils to come. It is thc Glory of 
n Adminiſtration, When, before it can be blackened, and made vile, the Names, 

al Natures, and Boundaries of Things, muſt be altered and removed: L. wht 
put for Darkneſs, and Darkneſs for Light; Legal Juſtice (though mixed with 
more Temper, than ever yet was Wig in any Nation, upon a like Occaſion, 
treated with the Indignity, due only to the Herghth of In uſtice ; the moſt ne— 
ccflary Self-defence reviled as Cruelty; and a Falſe Compaſſion placed iin the Scat 


of Mercy; the Safety of a wwhoſe Nulion, and all its Concerns, weighed in the 
Balance againſt Trifles; and even Popery itſelf painted with Truth, and Meck- 


1% and Love, in its Face, as an harmleſs agreeable Thing, worthy to be re- 
Jed with the open Arms of Friendſhip, by Thoſe it would devour, 
wen theſe are the Methods of attacking an Adminiſtration, it is a very happy 
dign, that They who make ule of them, have occaſion heartily to with it much 
Forle than They find it; and a very ſtrong Argument to all Good Subjects, 


to with as heartily that their Country may never know the want of an Admi- 
1 fration, which is not reviled by its Great Enemies, unleſs it be in fu cha 


Manner, as to add to its Reputation and Honour. 
What is it, that an Unealy, Thankleſs, Generation of Men would have? 
Bleed be God, the Publick Efforts of their Malice are once more diſſipated. 


Bu are conquered in the Field. But their Spirits, and their Tempers, and 
their Deſigns, do not at all appear to be conquered : If We may judge from their 
ludefatigable Diligence and Art, in filling the Heads of their Well-wiſhers, as 
Soon as one Deſperate Attempt is over, with Hints and Expectations of Another ; 
and from the Unparalleled Inſolence of their Agents and F. . even whilſt ; 


they are begging and waiting for Mercy. 
| It may be very hard, to find preſent and effectual Remedies for ſo great Evils. 
But this One thing, I am ſure, is very plain, and very proper to be mentioned, 


that, in order entirely and ſucceſsfully to conquer ſuch Euemies, We muſt firſt 


conquer Ourſelves, —Did all, who truly with well to the preſent Eſtabliſhment, 
unanimouſly purſue the Same good Ends, there would be no ground for Fear, 
Cur whilſt the Paſſions of Well-meaning Men, upon every Trifling and Pri- 


rate Occaſion, join themſelves with the Defigns of Thoſe, who certainly mean 
our Ruine; it is z7his that ſwells the Current; and that feeds the Inſolence and 


Expectation of the Common Enemy. 
Bur to conclude : If a long Series of Experience can make any Nation wiſe, 


Ve, of all Nations in the World, have that Advantage. We are not only 
made happy ; ; but made happy in thoſe Methods, which cannot but teach Us to 


valve our Happineſs, whilſt, That which Ozhers learn by Reflexion and Judge- 
ment, //7e have had brought home to Us, by the Senſe of Feeling, and Eye- 
elt. The Enemies of our Happineſs themſelves, ought to learn Convic- 


tion, from All that this Nation hath been Witneſs to ; and to become Friends. 
And for Thoſe, who are truly Friends, in the main and eſſential Points of our 


Happineſs; certainly it is Time for all them to think it Wiſdom, to give up 


_ their private Schemes and Notions, as well as their private Reſentments 
Views, to the Publick Good; and, at length, after ſo many Viciſſitudes of 


Ad 


lope and Fear, fo many Struggles between Life and Death, ſo many Hazards 
Yor., III. 
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and Dangers eſcaped, to unite in ſtrengthening, inſtead of weakenjn 
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Hands of Theſe, who have it in their Will, as well as in their Truſt, to d 
Us upon a Foundation never more to be ſhaken: That ſo, the 59 of 8 
may have the Bef/ of Subjects; and, Authority and Law, Obedience and by 
berty, may be ſeen united, in all their Vigour and Glory; and deſcend dont 


with the Bleſſings which accompany them, to all Future Generations, IV hich 
God grant, for the Sake of Jeſus Chriſt his only Son, our Lord! 


So Pop Prog Dog Pot 
The Nature and Duty of a Publick Spirit. 
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Preached at St. James's, WEST MINSTER, on St. DAvrp's Day, March 1, 1716, 


before the Honourable the Stewards and Others of the Society of AxrIRxr 
BRI Tors, eſtabliſhed in Honour of Her Royal Highneſs's Birth-day, and the 
Principality of Wales. | 8 
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| Look not every Man on his own Things: But every Man alſo on the Things if 


Others. 


THERE are hardly any Words, more common in the Mouths of Men, than 


+ a Publick Spirit; a Regard to the Publick; the Good of the Public; the 15 


of our Country; and many others of the like Sort: Which are indeed, in their Orj. | 


ginal Deſign, but different Expreſſions for One and the Same Thing. The Great | 


Point is, what theſe Words ought truly to ſignify; what Temper and Diſpoſition 


of Mind; what Practice and Conduct of Life, They ought to repreſent and deſign, 
And, as I think that the great End of ſuch Societies and Aſſemblies, as the preſent, is 


* * — . - * 


through the whole Tenor of Men's Actions; I have, upon this Account, 


thought it proper to chooſe theſe Words of St. Paul: In which He condemns 


that Vicious Selfifhneſs which teacheth Us to confine our Views to C/ 


alone, conſidered as ſeparated from the Reſt of the World; and, at the ſame 


Time, directs Us to the contrary good Temper and Diſpoſition, of a Ditivive 


Regard to All Mankind around Us. And I chooſe Them, as They will ge 
Us Occaſion to conſider, in a more general Way, than perhaps He at tt | 
Time directly intended, and with a particular View to Human Society, The iti 


Foundation, Nature, and Extent, of a Publick Spirit; the Bad Diſpoſition, and 
Vice, oppoſite to it; the Ffe&s in which I will ſhew itſelf; and the Mitives 
there are, to the cheriſhing and improving it in Ourſelves. 

1. The Foundation of it is laid in that Virtuous Love of Ourſelves, which | 


joined with the Love of Others, united with Us in Human Society: And it 


muſt be ſupported by that great and god-like Diſpoſition of Mind, which de- 


| fires and labours to plant Happineſs, where it is not; and to continue it Where 


it is. And this is the ſame Thing with that Comprehenfive Love and Charity 
towards O/hers, which the Goſpel came to reſtore, and to inflame. But this, 
| ſay, not ſo as to exclude that reaſonable Regard to ourſelves, and our o 
Concerns, which never is, nor can be, a Vice. So far from it, that, as as I 


reis, 
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\Wo are Members of Human Society, nothing can more ſecure and improve our 


Gern Happineſs, than this Regard to the Happineſs of that Human Society, of 


ich we are Members. We can do nothing for that good End, but What 


i! reflect back its happy Influences upon ourletves, un tome Be or other: 
\; Every Law for the Preſervation, and Glory, and Happinels, of the Pub/:ch, 
a Lato, in which All the Members of the Publick muſt find theilt own Ac- 
count, and their own Security. So that a Public Spirit is not founded upon a 
Negurd to OtÞers, inconſiſtent with a Regard to Ourſelves in a good Senſe ; but 

cally takes in that virtuous and praiſe-w orthy Self. love; Which confiders our 


den True Laſting Intereſt, (as well as the Peace and Applauſes of our Mind 


within) clotely united with the Happineſs and Intereſt of All around Us.“ 
This may appear with more Light, if you conſider the very Method, and 
End, of Mankind's Engagements with one another, in their entering into the 


gers of Human Soclery, Before you ſuppole this Engagement, or Compact, 


or whatever vou will call it, Every Man was, properly ſpeaking, One by Him 
[7 ; gu. arding Him mpelf alone, againſt Others; taking every thing for his Sup- 


port, \ which could come within his Reach; and having Himſelf alone, under 


his own Care and Protection. The firſt Step towards Human Society muſt arile, 
the Nature of the thing, from a Deſire of a more ſetled Security, than Every 


Man, by IIimſelf, could find in his own Defenſe and Protection; joined with 


1 Benevolent Deſire of the ſame Good to Others, which Every One found the 
want of, 1n Himſe if. And the Nature of the Stipulation, or Avreement, muſt 
have been this; not, to profeſs or pretend to throw off All Cate ern for Tem- 
lee; or to regard the Happineſs of Ozhers, in a way inconſiſtent with their 
own; But to engage for that mutual Strength and Support, which ſhould be 


the Happineſs of All the Members of Society i that 1 is, of e as s well 


a5 of Others. 
5/1, muſt be founded upon the Original Deſign, and End, of Iluman Society ; 
lich was, in the Intent of every Man, the Good and Happineſs of Hime Its 
conſidered in Conjunction with the Good and Happineſs of Others. OY 
2. This will lead Us to the True Account of the oppolite Vice. For it is 
ain from what hath been ſaid, that this doth not couſiſt in regarding Ourſelves ; 
provided we regard Ourſelves as Members of Society, united in the Bonds of 
0 1end{hip and Paloa with many Others, for the fame End of Mutual Preſer— 
ion and Happmels; But that the Crime conſiſts in regarding Ourſelves in ſuch 


n21mer, as Goth in effect take us out again of that Society, into which Wo 
e entered; and ſhews that we conſider Ourſelves, as retired back again into 
5 Sate, in which We were originally Our own Supports, and Our own De- 
tenders, without Regard to Any but Ourſelves. This, Every one fees plainly, 


1 


the Caſe of Notorious Offenders ; in Inſtances which publick Infamy and con- 
at Puniſhment have marked with Diſgrace; ſuch as Open Robbery, and 
\.olnce, and Rapine. But it is as true, and as certain, in all other, lets ob- 
wa, and lefs notorious, Inſtances. For, as Men profeſſing thoſe Vices, have, 
for 1 own preſent Humour, or Paſſion, e removed Themſelves 
out of that S:iety, in which They were once engaged : : So, Whoever, out of a 
falle e Begard to Themſelves; either for a preſent Gratification of Covetouſ- 
Pride, Ambition, Revenge, or the like, hinder the leaſt Good, or pro- 
de the leaſt Evil, to the Publick; Theſe Men are, in that Inſtance, and in that 
Degree, upon the ſame foot with the Others. They are ſo far got looſe 
fon the Bonds of Human Society. They ſo far regard Themſelves as Parti- 
Cars, ſtanding by Themſelves. They have ſo far torn themſelves from the 


The Publick Spirit, therefore, We are now ſpeaking of, as it reſpeths e b 


Ties 


il 


» 
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perhaps of more fatal Conſequence to the Happineſs of Mankind, than Thou 


640 „T 
Ties and Concerns of Social Engagements. And though they mey avoid tie 


Infamy of Common Diſcourſe, which generally follows nothing but P43; and 


Shame ſul Puniſhment ; yet, in reality, They are but juſt where the Other; ate: 
that is, They are again got back into a State directly oppoſite to that of Hina, 
Society; and are diveſted of All Real Title to the Advantages of a Condition, 
from which They have voluntarily ſeparated Themſelves. 

The 2ueſtion therefore, to any Man upon this Subject, is ouly this, Whether 
upon any Occaſion, He will regard Himſelf, and his own immediate Paſſions and 


Views, (which He ſuppoſeth His preſent Good,) in Diſtinction and Oppoſition 1, 
the Good of Society; or, Whether He will be content to regard Himfelf, 4s 2 
Member of Society; and his own particular Good and Happineſs, as united aud 


conſiſtent with the Good and Happineſs of Others. In the former Cafe, Hi; 
Choice immediately diſſolves the Relation between Him and Others, and give | 


Them a Right to look upon, and treat Him, as a Publick Enemy. In the latte; 


Caſe, His Choice is directed by a Benevolent Temper to Himſelf, as well as tg 
Others; and by a Deſire of the Happineſs of Ozhers, as united with his own, in 
the ſame Great Concerns. | „„ 


3. It follows naturally, upon what hath been ſaid, to obſerve, that it i; this 


Deſire of the Happineſs of Others, this Generous and Diffuſive Love of Mankind, 


which, in all Seaſons, and upon all Occaſions, will be our chief Defenſe again! 


falling into the Vice, IT have been now ſpeaking of. For though, at the Begin- 
ning, the firſt Thought of entering into the Terms of Society, was owing to th: 


Wants, and Defects, which Every particular Man found in Himfelf, for his ow1 


particular Support and Preſervation; yet the End of that Society mult |; 


anſwered, and maintained, by that Equitable Rule, of not expecting from | 


Others, what We ourſelves are not ready to afford Them, in all like Circum- 


ſtances. And, in order to afford Them, what We think reaſonable to expet 
from Them, We mult feel, and improve, in ourſelves, the Love and Defire of 
the Happineſs of the World about Us; and fix it as a ſteady Principle of our 
own Conduct, that it is not only ſtrictly agreeable to the very Engagements of 


Human Society, in which We are entered; but that it is highly glorious, and 


honourable, to add to the Happineſs, and to diminiſh the Miſeries, of Others, 


as far as our Power and Influence can extend Themſelves. 


The Great Neceſſity, and Uſefulneſs, of having ſuch a Support, laid deep in a 
Well-diſpoſed Mind, will appear to Any, who will give Themſelves the Trouble 
of remarking the many Powerful, and too often Succeſsful, Enemies there ac, | 


to this Good and Benevolent Spirit. Sometimes Covetouſneſs, and ſomctimes 
Pride; ſometimes the Ambition and Thirſt of Power, and ſometimes the Revenge 


and Rage of Diſappointment, will overturn the Minds of Men, on a ſudden ; and 
make them forget, that They are entered into Society with their Neighbours: 


_ Unleſs They have firmly fixed it in their own Judgements, that it can never be 
 aiſhonourable for them to promote the Happineſs of Others; nor ever be Hνẽ,i-M 
for Them, in any Degree, to take Themſelves back again to Themſelves, Alte! 


They have once entered into All the Engagements of Human Society. And this 


can never be firmly fixed in any Mind, in which that Vicious Selſſſneſs reigus, 


which baniſhes All Diſpoſition towards making others happy ; and plants im its 


room a cold Neglect of All the Reſt of Mankind. Many a One, who wou 
ſtart at the Thought of being an open Robber or Cut- throat, yet is ſometimes 


found to indulge Himſelf, out of ſome poor private View, or Reſentment, n 
acting a part, which puts Him as much out of Society; and is, in it's Effects, 


. fand; 
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ſands of Robberies, and Private Violences. The fame Low of Equity Con- 
conn che One, which Condemus the Oſ her. The ſame Reaſons engage Us 
n the One, which engage Us againſt the OH her. The ſame End of Society, 
and the lame Deſire of the Happineſs of Others, 1 rightly conſidered, and thoroughly 
„ would effectually prevent or cure them both. And in Caſes, where 
Fo publick Temporal Puniſhment follows, nothing but a Good Principle within, 
can be of any laiting good Confequence. 

As for the E frets, that will be ſeen to flow fron hence; ; a Publick Sp; 71 
or the Lene of Cur Couniſy, or whatever it may be called, will not ſhew itſelf, 
it it were the Love of a particular C lIimate, or Soil; or of a particular Conſti- 
of Government, whatever it be, merely becauſe we happen to be born under 

But it will appear in All the Genuine Effects of a ſincere Deſire of the Hap- 


el of Society, and of Ouiſelves, conſidered as Members of Society. It Will 15 


aver thoſe Ends and Engagements of Human Sociely, upon which it is built ; 
ind produce All the Tuts of that Love of Mankind, which We can never for- 
bear to extol and applaud where-cever We mect with, It will Act with a View 


to Our own Happinels, conſidered as tempered in ſuch a manner with that of 


Others, as that We can never deſtroy our own Laſting Intereſt, whilſt We promote 


the Common Intereſt, in which Our own lives and . It is Something 48 


fir removed from Noiſe and Paſſion in Hords; as it is from Pride, Ambition, 
Covetouſneſs, or Revenge, in Actions. It doth not always, indeed, ſooth and 
fatter our preſent Paſſion, or Every Immediate View of Pertonal Profit, or 


power; but it always tends to ſecure, even our Private Good, which We have, 
by entering into Society, mixt with the Good of Others. In a word, It is ſeen _ 
in a Conſtant Regard to the Intereſt of that Society, from which Our own an- 


not be ſeparated: And conſiſts, not in a Neglect of Our ſelves; ; but in a Regard 


to Others, cloſely united, in the lame Common . or Comimon Miſery, 


with Ourſelves. 


5. I come now to the Moves and Be to this Diſpoſition, and Prac: | 
tice. And, as I have hitherto conſidered a Publick Spirit, with regard to Human = 
Heiely; ſo, the firſt Motive naturally ariſeth from hence, that the End and 
Encavements of Human Society make This the Duty of every Man, who is not 
willing to appear falſe to his Honour, and to his Aſurances. There is no need of 


my Explicit Formal Contract in this Caſe, For, whoever thinks He hath Reaſon 
to expect the Privileges, the Protection, the Support, ariſing from Society, (which, I 


believe, Few will think they have forfeited,) doth; by that very Thought, effec- _ 
tually give, or renew, the neceſſary Aſurances, on his own Part. He acknowledges | 
Himſelf bound by all the Ties of that Society; and conſequently obliged, in Ho- 


nour and Conſcience, to regard Himſelf, not as a Perſon by Himſelf, with his own 
private Paſſions and Humours only to gratify, but as One of a Number of Men, 


whoſe Happineſs and Intereſt is one and the ſame. Whenever, therefore, He 


ſeparates his own Good, from that of the Vpole, into which he profeſſeth vo- 


luntarily to throw it, every Hour that He lives under the Benefit and Protection 
of Social Laws ; He fins againſt Thoſe uſeful Obligations; with much more 


Diſhonour, and many more fatal Conſequences, than a Man who breaks his pri- 
vate Agreement, or revokes his verbal Promiſe, or his written Bond. It is in vain 


indeed, that Men are entered into the Tres of Society, unleſs They look upon that 


very ene into them, as a ſtrict * upon them, to act agreeably to 
thoſe Ties. | 
So that, if You only conſider yourſelves as Members of Human Society, You 


have the ſtrongeſt Motive, which Honour, and Reaſon, and Equity, can ſuggeſt; 
You, III. 7 4 that 
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that is, the Mative taken from the Bonds, and Engagements, You have brought 
yourſelves under; to perform, on your Part, what in Reaſon you may expe 
from Others in the ſame Circumſtances; and what 1s agreeable and anſwerable 
to the Privileges and Protection Vou think yourſelves entitled to, from the Bod 
Politichk. To claim the Benefits of Laws, and the Supports ariſing from Human 
Society, is abſolutely unreaſonable and abſurd, for any One to preſume to 4, 
who hath any Senſe of Virtue and Honour left ; unleſs He be ready, on his ben 


Part, to pay back again all the Reciprocal Duties reſpecting the Good of the 4 


Whole: Which He doth, in Effect, Promiſe and Vow to do, whenever He ex. 
pes thoſe Benefits. The firſt Motive therefore is this. You are entered into 
the Engagements of Human Society. You are obliged in Conſcience and Honour 
to anſwer thoſe Engagements. And conſequently, are obliged to regard the 
Happineſs of that Society, in which your own is concerned; and your own pri- 
vate Inclinations, or Paſſions, no farther, than as they are conſiſtent, 1 
with the Security, but with the Happineſs, of the Publick. 

If from hence we proceed to conſider Ourſelves as Reaſonable Creatures, 
brought into Being by the Great Father of all Things; and capable of finding 


out his Exiſtence, Nature, and Perfections; We ſhall be perſuaded, that We 


can never be ſo Great in Ourſelves, as when We conform Ourſelves to his 
Will, or imitate his Perfections. And, when we know that He loves to com- 


municate Happineſs; and that His great Glory is, Mercy, and Goodneſs, diffuſed 


to all Beings, who do not make Themſelves uncapable of them : This will be 
a powerful Motive to all who know his Name, to eſteem it as their own great 
Glory and Honour, to reſemble Him, in that Good and Benevolent Diſpoſition, 
to which They themſelves owe All that they enjoy, and all that They can hope 
for. e i e N 
If we now conſider Ourſelves as Chriftians, We ſhall find that the Be Reli- 
gion is founded in Love; and that this Love is not a Paſſion, or a Fancy, or an 
 Enthufiaſm, of the Mind, but the Beneficence of Practice; that it conſiſts, not 
in Profeſſion, and Words, but in Deed, and Action; that it hath no other Signifi- 
cation, in the Law of Chriſtians, but doing Good, that is, adding to the Happineſs, 
or diminiſhing the Miſeries, of Others. This is that zrue Friendſhip, with regard 
to particular Perſons, which alone deſerves that Name; and this is that true Pub- 
Tick Spirit, with regard to the whole Society to which We belong, which compre- 
hends and enlivens every Duty we owe to it. If we have Chriftian Charity, We 
have that Beneficent Temper which promotes the Good of Others; and the more 
Diffuſive and Extenſive this is, the more Chriſtian it is: And if We feel nothing 
of the Deſire of the Happineſs of Others, in Us, We are certainly void of All 
that Love, which is the Foundation, and Effence, of the Goſpel. = 
The Ja thing I ſhall mention, is, Self-love and Self-intereft, rightly under- 


ſtood. For I am perſuaded that, if his be wholly left out of the Queſtion ; and 


All regard to Themſelves be excluded, fo that Men ſhall find that they are neither 
to reap Profit, nor Pleaſure, nor Honour, nor any Advantage, from the Part they 


are to act, it is in vain to enter into Argument with Them. Their Practice 
muſt be determined another way; and the Paſſons of their Hearts will calily | 


hurry Them, whitherſoever They pleaſe. And here, if Men have any native 
Goodneſs and Probity of Mind, They will feel within Themſelves the Pleaſure 
and Honour of keeping ſtrictly to thoſe Engagements, which the Nature of Huna 
Society layeth upon them; and for which alone They receive the Supports and 
Protection of it. They will have the Reward within of a peaceful Breaſt, un- 
diſturbed with the Tumults of Paſſion, Pride, Covetouſneſs, or —_ 


wt only | 
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They will feel that it is, truly ſpeaking, much more happy to T hemſelves, to 


gie Bounds to their own Defires and Views, in Conjunction with the Ends of 
(c/.ty; than to break through their own Obligations, to ruflle and difcompoſe 
heir own Breaſts, merely for the ſake of laying hold on every Opportunity of 
adding, for the preſent Moment, either to their Riches, or their Power. 

The Difference is this, that They will not indeed have the Satisfaction of 


gratitying every preſent Humour, or Inclination, or Rage; (if that can be called a 


Suttsfaftion, which often brings ſo much Private, as well as Publick, Evil along 
with it:) but They will have the Satisfaction, even as to Theinſelves, of purſu— 


ug their preſent Intereſt in a more ſteady and ſecure, as well as a more honour- 
O | 


ible way; and at the fame Time of continuing down thoſe Goods to their own 
Pfrerity, which They enjoy themſelves. Whereas every Breach or Violence, 
made upon the Scheme of Publick Good, hath appeared, in Multitudes of Inſtances, 
to have ended even in the Temporal Diſadvantage, or Ruine, of the Perſons 
Themſelves who have been tempted to join in it. So it may probably be always, 
becauſe in its Nature it tends to it: But it will certainly affect many hereafter, 
in whom They ought to think Themſelves nearly and deeply concerned. 

If, therefore, Men have any Regard to inward Peace and Tranquillity ; it 


They have any Senſe of Contentment within, or Security without; if They 


will conſult their Underſtanding, and not their Paſſion, about their [ntereft; if 
They are not loft to all Senſe of the Good of their own Pfei; if They have 


not thrown off all Regard to their Reaſon, as well as all Belief in God; They 


will think even their preſent Intereſt, (as well as their Future Reward,) ſuffi- 
ciently conſulted and ſecured, by ſuch a Temper of Mind, as will teach Them 
to diſdain to accept of the Benefits of Society, without adding to the Happineſs 


of it; and to purſue their own preſent Good, always in Conjunction with that 


of the Publick, to which They belong. 


| muſt not make an End, without ſaying ſomething upon the preſent Occaſion 
of our meeting together. This Society hath many Circumfances of Advantage 
above Others of the like Nature, not only as it comprehends, in its Intent, a 
very great Number of the moſt Antient and Noble Families of this and; but 


as it flouriſhes under a moſt Hluſtrious and Royal Preſident ; as it was firſt inſti- 
tuted to the Honour of a Princeſs, whoſe Name carries every happy Influence 


along with it; as it is expreſly founded upon a Principle of Alfection, as well as 


Duty, to that Royal Family, in which We are now ſo happy above all the Na- 


tions around us; and as it is peculiarly deſigned to diffuſe and propagate that 


Pulick Spirit, or Love to our Country, which is inſeparably the ſame with Therr 


Intereſt, If You conſider Yourſelves in this View, You will from hence re- 


| ciive new Supplies of Zeal, and freſh Motives to every thing, You owe to Tours 
les, Your Fellow-ſubjefts, and Your Poſterity. . 


* 


When his Day leads your Thoughts from a Dead Saint, whoſe Virtues Lou 
ought to celebrate, as far as the Hiftory of fo remote and dark an Age will per- 
mit, to that Living Example of Virtue, whoſe Birth gives it its preſent Luſtre 
and Brightneſs; to a Saint, not dreſſed up in the Pageantry of a blind Superſti- 8 


don; but adorned with thoſe real and ſubſtantial Graces, the Practice of which 
You can ſee with Admiration, and the Effect of which the World feels with 


Happineſs: When this Day directs your Thoughts in this Manner, the Honour 
You pay to Her is paid to Virtue : And the Pleaſure you perceive, in paying it, 


wilcth from a Regard to the Publich; when You are carried by the ſame Thought 
o ew Poferity, made happy, perhaps in many Countries, by Thoſe, whoſe Minds 
ad Manners She is now forming to every Thing Great, and Beneficent ; as well 

3 „ 
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as to remark the Influences of Wiſdom and Goodneſs upon the preſent Gene. 
ration. BE 

Wen You conſider Yourſelves, as under the Preſidency of His Roy ai, HI. 

| Ess, His Zeal for the Good of Great Britain will animate and inf: 2 

own. In the Calm of Proſperity, He will always praiſe and extol your Love o 

your Laws and of your Country. In the Times of Hazard and Diſtreſs. . 

fuch ſhould come, He will lead You on to Glory by his Example. And if v0. 

follow Him through the Paths of Honour and Courage, You will make 

. | ſelves, and your Poſterity, as happy as He wiſhes You to be; and that is, 38 = 

| py as You can with yourſelves to be. 5 e 

| Your Thoughts will now naturally lead you to that truly Great and Gus 

KING, whom the particular Providence of God hath placed, and preſerved, 

upon the Throne of theſe Kingdoms. If You conſider Him in His Diſpoiition, 


ame you; 


His Temper, His Reſolutions; how much Encouragement will You find in 0 
theſe, to your improving and inflaming a true Pxblick-ſpiritednefs in You cli 
And how much need of it will you. diſcover, if you reflect upon that 5c © 
Behaviour towards Him, to which our own Eyes have been, and are Wit 
* ie came to Us, clothed with all the Circumſtances that could recommend Hint 
| even to our Paſſionate Love. Power and Authority He had enjoyed, in its Wa, 
preme Heighth, long before, in his own Country. But He always choſe t, 
Reign, not by His Power, but by His Goodneſs :: And They who lived under h. 
Influences, loved Him too well, to be ſenſible They obeyed Him. His Beni... 
cence made every Part of their Behaviour, reſult from Afection, rather than 
Duty. And yet, though this was His known and experienced Conduct: and 
though He came hither diſpoſed to cheriſh Our Happineſs, as Eis own ; and to 
_ eſtabliſh this Nation, by Juſtice, and Temper, and Wiſdom :. We have ſeen 
| Thoſe amongſt Ourſelves, who have been ready to prefer the Certain Enemies of 
their Religion and Liberties, before the Greateff Friend Thoſe invaluable Goods 
ever yet could boaſt of. They have been willing to call in the Bigotry and Re- 
venge of Popery: And, when that alone hath failed, even to invite in a Deluge 
of relentleſs Deſtruction, and Deſolation, in order to get rid of a State of Hap- 
pineſs, which they are conſcious. They do not deſerve, and have thewn them- 
ſelves not able to bear. 1 5 e 
But let not the Zeal of ſome, to tear in Pieces that Scheme of Blęſings which 
Heaven hath put into our Hands, exceed our Zeal to ſtop its paſſage from Vs, 
and to ſecure it to Ourſelves and all Poſterity. As We have a Prince upon the 
Throne, who, unlike moſt of the Princes of this World, deſires nothing of Us, 
but to make ourſelves happy; as We have all the Inducements that Men, and 
Chriſtians, and Proteſtants, can have; as We have all the Terrors, and Evils, 
that the ſtrongeſt Imagination can invent, to fear for our Country, if the Cauſe 
of Religion and Liberty thould be overturned and oppreſſed; as We are our- 
ſelves, in our own Perſons, deeply concerned in all the miſerable Conſequences 
of ſuch an Event; and are under all the Obligations of Honour, and Conſcience, 
to promote the Happineſs of the Publich, of which We are Members; and as 
We muſt expect to anſwer to God, as well as to our own Conſciences, for our 
Stupidity and Madneſs, in neglecting ſo great and invaluable Good Things“ 
Let Us not permit the Zeal of a true Publick Shirit to cool in our Breaſts; let 
us not only improve it in Ourſelves, but let us kindle and increaſe it in 04:75; 
till it may come to be too powerful for that Narrow, Vicious, Selfifhme(s. which 
is the Root of all Public Evil; and ſetle Us at laſt upon the unmovcable 


Foundation of Peace and Happineſs, — 
L S E R- 
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preached at the Funeral of Mrs. EL1ZABETH HowL AND, in the Pariſh-Church of 
STREATHAM in SURRY, on Friday, May 1, 1719. 


REVTLATIONs Xiv. 13. 5 

[ heard a Voice from Heaven, ſaymg unto me, Write, Bleſſed are the Dead which die 
in the Lord, from henceforth: Yea, ſaith the Spirit, that They may "ef Jos: their 
Labours ; and their . orks do e them. 


HERE is nothing in which the Weakneſs of Mankind is thor betrayed, 


than in the Notions commonly received in the World, about Happineſs and 
büsppwel. We all profeſs ourſelves engaged in the Purſuit of the one, and 
the avoiding the other; and Conſequently very much concerned to fix the juſteſt 
Notions of Them in our Minds, We all feel what a kind of World we now 
inhabit; and what a ſort of Life we now live: How full of Vexations, Troubles, 
Uneaſineſſes, and Uncertainties; that is, in other Words, how utterly inconſiſt= 
ent with Happineſs. And yet we are commonly ſo fooliſh as to call the Living 
only Happy; as to think Thoſe Bleſed, who have Fields, and Houſes, and 


Treaſures, in Poſſeſſion z who yet breath this groſs Air, and enjoy the good 


Things of this ſordid Earth. If we ſee any of Thoſe taken away, in whom we 
have any Concern; and an End put to their Deſigns, and a Stop given to the 
poor Proſpect of Happineſs They had here below; We are apt to Mourn over 
This, as ſome ſort of Miſery, though We know not what; and to think of 


hem, as the Unfortunate; and of Ourſelves, who remain, as the Happy. 
This Frame of Mind is owing, indeed, to that ſtrong Love of the preſent 


Life, which the Author of our Nature has thought fit to implant in Us, in order 
to make Us bear a Life, which otherwiſe We ſhould not, in many Caſes, be 
able to ſuſtain, ſo as to anſwer, in any degree, the Deſigns of his Wiſdom, in 
placing us in this Scene of Things. But though there be ſomewhatz in this, which 
To unavoidably reſults from the Nature of Man ; yet the Exceſs of this Weakneſs 
is to be corrected by Reaſon and Religion; Both deſigned for the ridding Men's 


Minds of all falſe Apprehenſions, eſpecially in Matters of ſo great Importance. 


Senſe itſelf, indeed, is ſufficient to ſatisfy Us very effectually, that this World 
is not ſo deſirable a State, as that We ſhould be ſolicitous to confine either Our- 
ſelves, or Thoſe whom we with Happy, to it: And there needs but very little 


Experience, and the Trial of a very few Days, to make Us fee/ this Truth, with- 


out the Trouble of much Thought, or Reflexion. And then, Reaſon and Re- 


ligion open to Us another Scene of Things; a future State of Stable Happineſs : 
A State of Eaſe and Quiet ; of Freedom from Pain, and Grief, and Trouble, and 


Uneaſineſs; without Uncertainty, or Anxiety, or Fear, or Terror; out of the 


Reach of what we call Fortune, or Malice, or Envy, or Detraction, or any Evil; 
and full of all the Real Goods that We can be capable of enjoying. 

And as Religion opens to Us the Proſpect of ſuch a Scene; ſo it aſſures us, it 
15 prepared for the good and virtuous Part of Mankind; for Thoſe who, by pa- 


tient Continuance in IWell-doing, have fought offer Honour, and Glory, and Immortality. 
Vol. III. | | 8 A And 
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And conſequently, it teaches Us to correct theſe Unjuſt Conceptions, aud Partie] 
Notions, about Happineſs; not to call any Perſons Bleſſed before their Death. 
nor to fix that Appellation upon Any, though never ſo Rich, never ſo Hoh. 
able, never ſo Good, whilſt They are in a State full of a Succeſſion of hazard, 
Trials, and Uncertain Events; of Tormenting Cares, and Uneaſy Diſappoine. 
ments: And to account Thoſe only properly Bleſed, who have lived, as Me- 
ought to live, in the Practice of all Virtue, and Goodneſs; and are removed Go 
of ſuch a State as this; and ſafely arrived at a better. 
This is the Leſſon which the Words I have now read to you, will eallly lead 
Us to: If We conſider Them, not with regard only to thoſe Times to which 
They may be ſuppoſed peculiarly to relate, in their firſt Intention; but as 1 6: 
neral Leſſon, extending itſelf to all Times and Places, and adapted to the Ora; 


nary State of the Chrj/#ian World. They are introduced im a Manner ſo tolemy 


and extraordinary, as to raiſe ſuch a Surprize in the Hearers, as naturally in. 
creaſes their Attention. I heard a Voice from Heaven, ſaying unto me, WWrije, B. 12 
are the Dead, which die in the Lord: J ea, ſaith the Spirit; that They may re 
from their Labours; and their Works do follow them. oe 
| In proſecution, therefore, of my preſent Deſign, in ſo general an Extent, it 
will, I think, be natural and proper, from theſe Words, 5 
I. To conſider, Who they are that may be truly ſaid, according to the Term 
of the Goſpel, to Die in the Lord: So that We may judge, Who They are th 
have a Title to that Word Bleſſed, ſo ſolemnly here pronounced upon Them. 
II. To ſhew on what accounts They may be ſaid to be Bleſſed, from what!; 
included in the latter Part of the Words, That They may reft from their Labour; 
and their Works do follow them. C'ßk,F bs 1 oe. 
I. The firft Point is, to conſider, Who they are that may be truly faid, in the 
Senſe of the Goſpel, To die in the Lord: So that We may judge, Who they ar; 
that have a Title to the Word, Bleed, ſo ſolemnly here pronounced upon Them, 
And if we be fincere and in earneſt, This Enquiry will quickly come to an Iflue; 
and preſently end in a certain Reſolution. For every honeſt Chriſtian, who ſearches 
in order to find the Truth, will preſently collect from the original Deſign, from 


* 


the whole Tenor, and from the expreſs Words of the Goſpel, that T hey only | 


can be properly ſaid to Die in the Lord, who may truly be ſaid to have ved in 


| the Lord; that is, to have lived ſo, as that Our Bleſſed Lord will own Themat 


the laſt Day for his true Followers. To Die in the Lord, is To die in the Happy 
Relation of a ſincere Diſciple to Feſus Chriſt, and of a good and faithful Servant 
to our Great Maſter, And who can be ſaid to die thus, but They who have con- 
tracted that Relation by a former Life, led by his Rules, and conducted by hi 


Will? They, who have ſhewn themſelves His Diſciples by ſuch plain Marks and | 


Characters, as He himſelf has declared to be the only Marks and Characters by 
which He will know them ? 3 ö„ | | 

This then we may certainly conclude, That To die in the Lord, cannot ſignify 
merely to die in the Faith of Jeſus Chriſt; believing and confeſſing Him to be ou: 


Lord and Maſter ; acknowledging him the Saviour of the World; and confident- | 
ly applying, at laſt, the Remedy of his Merits to the Evil of a Life ſpent inthe 


willful and habitual Tranſgreſſion of his Laws. If the Reaſon of the Thing, and 
the Nature of God himſelf, did not lead Us to this, the expreſs Declaration ot 


Chriſt himſelf would be ſufficient, Not every one that ſaith unto me, Lord, Lora, | 


ſhall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but He that doth the Will of my Father which 


75 in Heaven. And to do the Will of his Father, is to live in a ſincere and nyo 
8 Obecl- 
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Obedience to all God's Commands, and all his Laws equally, as far as They 
made known to Us. 
Nor is it a more ſecure Preſumption i in Men, to imagine that, in order 79 die 
'y the Lord, or to die a happy Death, it is enough to take Refuge in the Sorrow 
und Contrition of a Death- bed]; or in conſeſſing and deteſting thole Sins in Death, 
which they would never be once perſuaded to quit through their whole Lite. 


For lo die in the Lora, being to die in the Relation of a true Ditciple to Him ; 
and the Marks and Characters of that Relation having been ſetled and declared 
by by Himſelf, and eſtabliſhed long ago upon the Nature of his Defign, and the 
Pad of his Appearance in the World: The Imaginations of Men are not to be 
conſulted 5 but his Will, and his Declarations. And as the great End of his 


ar 


Appearance was to preach Repentance to the Living, and not to the Dying; as 


Men are not called in the Goſpel only, or chiefly, to grieve for their Sins; , but 


to forfake them, aud amend their Lives, by bringing forth Fruits meet for Repent- 


once; and as the Wrath of God is reveled in it from Heaven againſt all Wilful and 


Habitual Sin: It is impoſſible for Any, who are not rfolved to flatter themſelves 
into Deſtruction, to conceive that 70 die in the Lord, or to die happily, c can poſli- 


bly be the Reſult of Sorrow and Grief at the laſt Moments ; or that any tuch 
Frame of Mind can be the End aimed at by the Diſpenſation of the W or _y 
good Foundation of that Bleſedneſs which is declared in it. 

No one can be ſaid, with any ſort of Propriety, to die a happy Death, or to 
Js in the Lord, who, at the Time of his Death, has not a Title, upon the ex- 
preſs Terms of the Goſpel, to Eternal Life. And there are othcrguite Condi— 
tions of Eternal Life laid down to Chri/tians, than Sorrow and Contrition for. 


eins which They can now no longer live in. If /hou world}? enter into Life, heep 
the C:mniandments. Te ore my Friends, if ye do what I command you. The Righte-. 
u ſhall go into Life Eternal, and the Wicked into Everlaſting Puniſhment. And 
He only, "wks doth Righteouſneſs, is Righteous, in the Senſe of the Goſpel. Theſe : 
re Declarations ſufficient to awaken any Chriſtians out of ſo fatal a Dream, as 
They are in, who have Recourſe to Inventions of their own ; who indulge 


Themſelves in laying Schemes inconſiſtent with tlie whole Deſign of Ch iftianity ; 


and in forming Projects of Salvation, which the Goſpel of Salvation knows 
nothing of. For as They only ſhall inherit Eternal Life, who have patiently 
perſevered in Well- doing; as far as the Terms of God's Favour have been made 
known to Us: So it is as plain, as Words can make it, that the only Road to a 
happy Death, 1s a Chriſtian Life; and that they only can, with any Degree of 
Aflurance, be ſaid to Die in the Lord, who have lived with all the Eſſential 
Characters of his Diſciples upon them; whoſe Lives have been conducted by his 
Laws, and filled with the Fruits of his Spirit. 1 come now to the Second Thing 


| propoſed ! 


. To conſider, © on what accounts They may be ſaid to be Bleſſed, from what 
is included in the latter Part of the Words, That 2, may refl from their Labours * 


and Their Works do follow them. 
1. They reft from their Labours. This Life is as full of Cares; and Fears, and 


Uneaſineſſes, and Diſappointments, as it is of Days; And in the Scripture-phraſe, 
Man is born to Trouble, and as naturally tends to it, as the Sparks fly upwards, 


Coutider a little the Conditions and Terms, upon which, generally ſpeaking, 


We ve in this World; and You will ſee, it is no very inconſiderable Thing to 


from the Labours 51 ſuch a Life. If We continue in this State for any Time, 
we live, not in order to die one ſingle Death at laſt, at the End of our Term; but 
rather to die a Thouſand Deat! 1s, through the {cveral Days, and nn and 
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Years, We are ſaid 1 Jive, We live indeed in Name and Appearance: That is, 
We breathe, and move, and perceive, and have Senſes. But We live, either 
to feel ſuch Degrees of Miſery in Ourſelves, or to ſee ſuch Scenes of Unhappi. 
neſs in Others, as are ſufficient often to interrupt our Courſe of Joy, and to em. 
bitter the few Pleaſures this State can pretend to. We often live to iuhert 
Sickneſs and Pain; to be Burnt by Fevers; or to be Tormented by the Rety;,, 
of Stone or Gout; or to be conſumed and wearied out by ſome other Diſtempe:, 
' which has it in its Power to make Us uneaſy to Ourſelves, and troubleſome ;, 
thoſe about Us. We often ſurvive the Loſs of our Eſtates, our Health, our Re. 
putation; Every one of which, to Many, is worſe than Death itſelf. We live 
ſometimes to ſee Ourſelves ſacrificed to the Fraud and Perfidy of Others; to b. 
forſaken by Profeſſed Friends, and inſulted by Outrageous Enemies; to he Per. 
ſecuted by the Malice of Evil Tongues, and covered with the Repro aches of 
Men. 
We ſpend perhaps forms Years; and wk Days and Nights, in projeQing 
ſome Scheme of Happineſs: And in bringing this to a tolerable Perfection. And 
when, by much Labour, We think We are come to the End of our Wiſh; 
and Deſires ; ſomewhat almoſt always intervenes between Us and Happiueß; 
and is appointed to ſtop Us in our Career. After much Labour in a tempeſtucy; 
Sca, We are perhaps ſhipwrecked in the Port itſelf: And are either taken of 
within View of the Pofleflion ; or elſe the Poſſeſſion itſelf is fo far from an. 
ſwering our Expectations, that our former Expectations, by being diſappointed, | 
do themſelves only {erve to make Us the more completely N in the midſt | 
of Poſſeſſion. A 
| But as theſe daily Diſappointments never weary out the natural Deſire and 
Purſuit of Happineſs ; but it returns, after numberleſs Trials, to Freſh Pro po- 
ſals and New Projects with the ſame Eagerneſs of Expectation and Aries ; 
there is nothing more common than for Men ſtill to go on to imagine, that the 
Accompliſhment and Succeſs of ſuch and ſuch particular Wiſhes and Deſigns, 
would go a great Way towards a perfect Eaſe and Contentment. But when 
again, theſe are permitged to have Succels ; (as they are ſometimes, to convince 
Us of our own Incapacity of Judging in this Cafe ;) What are We the nearer? 
Something or other again invades our Repoſe: and We find it in the Power of 
a Multitude of Accidents, never to be foreſeen, to Diſcompoſe and Ruine the 
whole F abrick of Happineſs which We have raiſed in our Imaginations. Nay, 
whatever it be, from which We have any Expectations of Happineſs, it is fre- 
quently ſeen that This itſelf, upon that very Account, is what ſerves to make 
Us moſt Unhappy. 
Such is the Condition of our Lis here! Either, not to have our moſt pal. 
fionate Wiſhes granted Us; which is preſent Unhappineſs: Or, if We have 
them granted, to find, by a comfortleſs Experiment, that We have ſought Miſry 
inſtead of Happineſs ; and embrace a vain Shadow, where We expected a fub- 
ſtantial Good. Our Enjoyments, at beſt, are but Few: And thoſe Few con- 
tinually daſhed with the Mixture of many Ills, and the Intervention of Unforc- 
ſeen Misfortunes, which are powerful enough to ſpoil our Good, and change it 
into Evil. In the mean while, Iniquity often triumphs; and extends its Con- 
queſts over all that can be called Virtuous and Praiſe-worthy. The Beſt that 
can be faid is, that, though Virtue always tends, in its Nature, to Peace and 
Happineſs, yet here below, There is one Event to the Righteous and the Wicked: 
But Worſe may too often be ſaid, That the Good Man, who alone has a Claim 
to the Ferant of Providence, ſeems, lometunes, | in this State, to have little 
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Title even to its Pr otection. In the midſt of Life, are We thus in Death: In the 
midſt of Virtue itſelf, encompaſſed with the Puniſhments of Vice: In the midſt 
of Enjoyment, under the Apprehenſion of Lofs and Diſappointment: And the 
higher We are ſeated in what We have Thought fit to imagine our Happineſs, 
ſo much the nearer are We to a Precipice, and liable to a ſo much greater and 
more terrible Downfal. 
When We take a View of Life, encompaſſed with all theſe Circumſtances, 


Who would. not, in Reaſon, be led to rejoice in the Thought of Reſting from 
the Labours of ſuch a Life? And were We happily removed out of it; how un- 


kind an Office of Love ſhould We think it, were it poſſible, for the Wiſhes 
and Defircs of Friends to call Us back again! To Jive indeed, even in ſuch a 
State as this, is made the Natural Defire of Men: And to Die is appointed to 
carry ſomewhat of Terror along with it, for wiſe and good Reaſons. But were 
We once ſucceſsfully delivered from the Waves of this Tempeſtuous Sea; what 
could move Us to truſt Ourſelves to their Mercy again? Were we once gone 
off this Stage of Combats and Hazards, with Glory ; What could incline Us 
to renew our own Dangers and Labours? Were we once dead in the Lord, with 
the Conſcience of a well-ſpent Life, and a virtuous Converſation z What could 
be of Force enough to engage Us willingly to revive our Acquaintance with 
a World of Cares and Troubles: and to live a Life over again, attended with 
all Thoſe Uneveneſſes, Solicitudes, Difquiets, Expectations, Diſappointments, 
Hopes, Fears, Deſpairs, Small Goods, and Great Evils, which We have be- 
fore ſeen and felt to make up its Train; and to be inſeparably united to it? 
Bleſed are the Dead which die in the Lord: For they reft JO their Labour: s. 
This is one Conſideration, 
2. The other Conſideration is, That They not t only reſt from their 1 of 7 
ſuch a Life as this is; but Their Works do follow them: that is, The Life of 
Good Works which they have led here below, and without which They could 
not be ſaid to die in the Lord; (as I have before explained it;) This Life of Uni- 
verſal Virtue is remembred, by the Mercy of God, to their Eternal Honour and 
Advantage. Thoſe Works follow them, to which the Promiſe of Glory and 
Immortality is made; to which the Favour of God is annexed, and the Rewards of 
Heaven ſolemnly promiſed: And theſe are the Works of the Spirit; the Effects of 
Noble Principles, and the Fruits of a well- grounded Faith; the Works of Love, 
Hheneficence, Juſtice, Patience, Humility, 1 all the Train of Virtues, the 
End of which is declared i in the 88 to be Eternal Li ife, and Bleſſedneſs for | 


ever. 


This ! 1s the State of thoſe who the in « the Lord, if we take in both Parts of 
what is here pronounced, to prove and denominate them truly Bleſſed. J. hey reft 
from their Labours: They ceaſe from a Life of Impertinence, Imperfection, and 
Miſery. And Their Works follow them : They change this Life, for the Re- 
wards of thoſe Virtues which they practiſed in it. They Change this Miſer- 
able, Low, Unſatisfactory, and Uneaſy State, for Another, in which neither 
Miſery, nor Diſſatis faction, nor Uneaſineſs, are known: But in their ſtead, All 
that can be wiſhed for; and Every thing that can reſult from the Favour and 
Love of God; from a Mind filled with the Remembrance of a fincere and upright 
Conduct; from a Conſcience at Peace with itſelf; and from the Aflurance of a 
laſting and certain Happineſs, communicated by never-failing Goodneſs, and 
guarded by Almighty Power. How Bleed therefore, above what we can ex- 
Is or conceive, muſt the Good Chriſtian be, when, inſtead of the Images of 


eath which fill up the Scenes of what we call LA here below, He ſhall 
Vox. III. 2 B 


know, 
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know, in Himſelf, what Lyfe is; and be ſatisfied, by his own Experience, that 
to Live is to be Happy! When, inſtead of the Uncertainties and Dilappoint. 
ments; the Viciſſitudes of Pain and Pleaſure; the Changes of Sorrow and Toy: 
the Returns of Evil; the Afflictions, Calamities, and Reproaches, in the midſt 
of which he has paſſed his Hours here on Earth; He ſhall meet with the Ce. 
tainty of a ſtable Habitation ; with Unmixed and pure Happineſs ; with an Un. 
moveable State of all that is truly Good, without the Fear or Suſpicion of 1; 
or Diminution; out of the Reach of Tempeſts and Convulſions, and ſudden 
Turns of Empire and Fortune! With a State, in which the Eſtabliſhed Favout 


of God is the Security; and in which the Perfection of Mutual Sincerity aud 


Unbounded Charity cannot fail to make Society the greateſt Delight, of which 
Rational Creatures are capable! T | | 

The Time will not allow Me to enlarge farther upon this. I have endeavoured 
to give You as uſeful Leflons as I could, from the Words I firſt read to You: 
and as proper, as any can be, to the preſent Occaſion of our meeting together, 
But I muſt not end here. Whilſt we are paying our laſt Regards to the Re. 


mains of an excellent Perſon, who is gone before Us to a Bleſſed Immortality, 


1 eſteem myſelf particularly engaged, in Juſtice and Gratitude, not to paſs over 
in Silence what I think, or know, to be due to the Memory of One, who has a 
Right to our Remembrance; and to the Example of One, in whole Life and 
Death We may ſee the Truth of what I have been laying before you. 


I will begin where all true Religion either does, or ought to begin. As it | 
pleaſed God to bleſs Her with an uncommon Degree of Good Senſe and Under- 


ſtanding ; ſo, it was manifeſtly her great Endeavour to make a proper Uſe of 
ſo great an Happineſs, by laying the Foundation both of her Faith and Conduct 
1n the moſt rational, the moſt juſt, and moſt certain Notions of God, and of his 
Perfections, within her own Mind. By theſe She judged of Doctrines and of 
Practices: And by theſe She was led into that Juſt and Lovely Notion of Re- 
ligion, which ſupported her under the Evils of this Life, and carried Her forward 
to the Enjoyments of a Better. Upon this Foundation She embraced Chrij/tiamiy, 


with her Underſtanding as well as her Heart, as agreeable to the Natural Notions | 


of the Supreme Being : And upon This, ſhe eſteemed it the Glory of the Gol- 
pel, that it was worthy of a Good God, Plain, Practical, and Uſeful. Nor did 
I ever obſerve Her to be better pleaſed, than when the Great Duties of it were 
preached and inculcated, in their native Plainneſs and Simplicity. 

It was by theſe ſound Notions of Almighty God, and his Will, that She was 
truly Religious, without any of the uneaſy Mixtures of Superſtition; and truly 
Pious, without any of the undue Heats of Enthuſiaſm. It was by theſe ſame No- 
tions of God and his Providence, that She preſerved her Soul in that Uncommon 
_ Compolure, in all the Egents, and under all the Evils of Life, which is very 


rarely ſeen. Such a Courage and Preſence of Mind, in the many Attacks of | 
Pain and Sickneſs which She experienced, (much greater than She would ever | 


diſcover by any of her own Complaints ;) ſuch a Reſignation, and ſuch a For- 


titude, beyond what may ſtrictly be called Patience, under all that was laid upon | 


Her, are ſeldom equalled, and never exceeded. 3 | 
And as it was to theſe juſt Notions of God and his Perfections, that She owed 
her own Chriſtian Conduct; fo it was by the ſame, that She was led, uniformly 
and conſtantly, to be of the moſt favourable and charitable Diſpoſition towards 
all Perſons, in whom the Marks of Sincerity and Honeſty appeared, amidſt all 
their differing Sentiments concerning the Methods of worſhiping and pleaſing 
God. Thoſe Diviſions upon Religious Accounts, which She lamented, She 


thought 
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thought might be covered with Charity ; but never could be cured by Violence 
and Oppreſſion, without bringing in much greater Evils than ſuch Methods could 
-ctend to remove. And therefore, the Doctrine of Univerſal Love, and Mu- 
tual Forbearance, was That which ſhe always expreſſed the greateſt Pleaſure to 
hear inforced upon Men's Minds; and from which alone She expected any Re- 
medy to the Evil Tempers and Paſſions of Men. 

Of her compaſſionate Regard to the Outward Miſeries of the Poor and dif- 
treſed Part of the World, were I to fpeak only from my own Knowledge, 
This I could ſay, that I myſelf ever found Her diſpoſed both to hear and to re— 
lieve; and have myſelf known, in many Inſtances of Diſtreſs which have come 
before Her, very liberal Supplies, afforded with the Heart of a chearful Giver. 
And ] can appeal to many now living, who, I know, in many more Caſes, (in 
which the Removal of Miſery, or the procuring ſomne Good to the Afflicted Part 
of Mankind, were concerned,) have received very large and very Noble Proofs 
of her Charitable Diſpoſition, to be applied to thoſe good Ends. But They will 5 
ſpeak moſt feelingly who themſelves have partaken of it: They particularly, 1 
in theſe Parts, whoſe Families have been chiefly ſupported by her Bounty, 
whoſe Pains and Sickneſſes have been abated or removed by lier Compaſſion, 5 
and Remedies ; whoſe Children have been Clothed and Taught at her Expenſe; : 
and whoſe repeated Wants have received Redreſs from her repeated Goodneſs : | 
| Whoſe Condition I was going now to lament ; but I conſider that They may 

ſtill promiſe Themſelves the Continuance of the ſame Beneficence, and the ſame 1985 
Supplies. 

She had too great a Soul, and too comprehenſive a Compaſs of Thought, not 
to judge well of the Publick Intereſt of Her Country ; and not to think herſelf 
too deeply concerned in it, to ſit by an Unconcerned Spectator of its Condition. 
She underſtood, as well as any One, in what Point True Liberty was placed; 
between Licentiouſneſs on one hand, and Tyranny on the other. She knew as : 
_ well as any One, the Value to be ſet upon ſuch a Liberty, of being governed by 
Laws framed by Conſent ; and not by Arbitrary Will. And She was ſenſible, 
to the higheſt Degree, bf how great Conſequence and Neceſſity the preſent Eſta- 
blihment was, to make ſo great a Happineſs laſting to Us and our Poſterity, 1 
peak this to her Honour, as I think it none of the leaſt Parts of Her Character, 
that, with reſpe& to her Country, She was full of ſuch Sentiments as naturally 
ariſe from an Extenſive Love to the Happineſs of Mankind; from a Benevolent 
Temper, and Good Diſpoſition towards Poſterity itſelf; and from a Tender Re- 
gard to the Good of Human Society. And Her Joy or Grief, her Pleaſure or 
Uneaſineſs, were proportionable to theſe Sentiments ; and ſuch as ſhewed them 
to be ſincere. Nothing hardly was ever ſeen to give Her a more ſenſible De- 
light, than the Good Succeſs of any thing which tended to eſtabliſh ſo great an 
_ Happineſs, Nothing hardly was ever ſeen to give Her a more ſenſible Pain, or 
to force from Her more Uneaſy Expreflions, than even the leaſt Appearance of 
my thing which interrupted the Proſpect, or r tended to ſhake the Foundation, of 
Publick Good, 
Of her Uncommon Prudence i in her Private Affairs, I need fi the letz be- 
Cauſe her Name has been long known in this Part of the World, and cele- 
brated with Honour upon that Account. It pleaſed God, that She was left, 
almoſt at her firſt Appearance in the World, with the entire Management of 
a very great Eſtate; enough to try the Strength of any Head, and the Force 
of any Heart. But with what Applauſe to her Conduct, and with what Ap- 
probation of Her Behaviour, She patied through Circumſtances of ſo delicate a 


Nature; 3 
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Nature; the World has been Witneſs: Whilſt She acted like a Perſon diſcn. 
gaged from Herſelf; regardleſs of all the Amuſements and Pleaſures that ſuch 
a Fortune could Place in her Way; and centering all her Thoughts in 4; 
over whom She firſt watched with the Regards of the Tendereſt Mother, and 
with whom She afterwards lived in the Endearments of the moſt intimate 


Friendſhip ; partaking in her Cares, and her Counſels, for the Good of t 
Noble Young Family, who already Promiſe to the World all the Fruits tha 


can be expected from ſo much Solicitude. | 


And here, indeed, the Part She ated was one almoſt uninterrupted Scene 1 


the moſt ſerious Concern, tempered with a Pleaſing Affability, and a conſtant 


Good-humour, which made Her the Love of Thoſe whoſe Improvement and | 
Accompliihment She was making the Labour of her Life. Her End was to 


lead them gently into the right Path; and to the willing Choice of that Virtue 
which She knew would be their Great and only laſting Good. And it ſeemed, 
indeed, from her never-ceaſing Care, as if all her Happineſs depended upon the 
Succeſs of her Concern here. Her Words and Looks were Pleaſure itſelt 
when She ſpoke of the Improvements She at any Time ſaw in Thoſe She 0 
truly loved. And the Promiſes of Future Good, in the Virtuous Diſpoſitions 
and great Endowments, which She perceived to anſwer, if not to go before 
her Wiſhes, ſeemed to give her a more touching Delight than all the World 
beſides could afford Her. %% ᷣ an nk 
But it did not pleaſe God to continue her Life to that | Age to which many 
arrive; and in which She might have hoped to ſee thoſe Promiſes made good. 
She was ſeized with her laſt Illneſs, and called out of the World, at a Time 
when She might have found very peculiar Reaſons to deſire Life ſome few 
| Years longer. But yet, far from imagining Herſelf the Judge of this, She 
never once indulged the Thought of Life, from the firſt Attack to the laſt 


Moment. In the midſt of all her Illneſs, which was of that Nature as ſome- 1 


times to indiſpoſe Her, one would think, to ſuch a Guard over Herſelf, Her 
Great and Conſtant Care was to render Herſelf as little uneaſy to Others as 
poſſible; to appear Fearleſs, in order to cure the Fears of Thoſe about Her; 
and to keep all the Signs of what She felt in Herſelf, from ſhewing Themſelves 


to Thoſe who, She knew, would have but too much to bear when the Stroke 11 


ſhould come. Every Thing was Eaſy, Quiet, and Prepared within. She te- 
ſigned Herſelf to (what, from the Beginning, She looked upon as certain) 
Death, with all that Compoſedneſs and Calmneſs which might accompany any 


ordinary Action of Life. And whilſt She was all along perſuaded of her 


own dying Condition, She watched over all her own Words : And ſuffered not 
any one Mark of that Perſuaſion to proceed from her in the Preſence of thoſe 
who were moſt Dear to Her ; nor any one Sign of Uneafineſs, which might 
diſcompoſe Thoſe, for whom, at Death, She retained the ſame True Tender: 
neſs, which She had ever demonſtrated through her Life. 1 
She is now removed from Us. She is at reſt from the Labours of a Life, 
which, in the midſt of an Affluence of Riches, She experienced to be full 
mough of Cares within, and Pain and Affliction without. She refts from her 


 Labours : And her Works follow her. Her Example remains to Thoſe who are 


left behind her: And the Memory of her Excellencies, to Thoſe who follow 
May Almighty God ſupport Thoſe who are moſt nearly concerned, under 
ſo great a Loſs! And may They and We, all prepare Ourſelves, by a Lite of 


i She died in the Fifty-eighth Year of her Age, April 19, 1719. 


of her, 


True 


True | 
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Truc Religion, and Univerſal Obedience to God's Laws, for a happy Death : : 
That it may be faid of Us, when that Hour ſhall come which muſt come, 


Rlſed are the Dead which Die in the Lord For they reſt from their Labours 
»d their Works do follow them ! 
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De before the Houſe of Lords, at ST. PrTER's, WrsSTMINSTER, on Yam. Pha 
727, being the Anniverſary of the Martyrdom of K. CnarLys [. 


I Cor. x. former Part of ver. 11. 


Now al theſe things hoppened unto hem for E n{aimples. 


0 will eaſily perceive, from my chooſing theſe Words, as an Invrodia: Hon 

to what I am now going to ſay, That it is my Detign to make uſe of 
that Black and Unhappy Part of our Eugliſa Hiſtorx, which we are com- 
manded by Authority to call to mind on /s Day, in tuch a manner as to 
make ſuch Obſervations upon it, and draw ſuch Leflons from it, as may be 
of moſt Service to Ourſelves, in order to prevent and avoid thoſe Eo, which 
happened unto our Forefathers, for Enſamples to Us their Poſterity : juſt as the 
Unhappinefles and Wickedneſſes of the Jews in former Ages, are here in 
the Text ſet before the Eyes of their Followers by St. Paul. 

To open unneceſſarily any old Wounds that are now cloſed up, and make 
them bleed afreſn; To widen any that are now open, and to inflame them ſtill 
more and more: Theſe Things are as far from my Inclination and Temper, 
3 They are contrary to All that I know of Religion. I had much rather pour 
| Oyl into Any that remain, and apply Nothing but ſoft and healing Medicines : 
| Nay, if it were poſhible, I would caſt a Veil over every Markof paſt Infamy, or even 
Imperfection, on all Sides; were it not for Fear, We might at the ſame Time 
loſe ſome of the Beſt Leſſons, and moſt Uſeful Hennen for our own. 
Conduct. | 

To run with Violence apainſt Any One Sort of Men now in 1 To 
fx the Guilt of That upon All of One general Denomination, which All the. 
Chief of them deteſted by a publick Remonſtrance at the 'T' ime of the Tranſ- 
action: To lay That upon the Generalily of a Nation, which even in the Firk 
Leal againſt it, was declared by publick * Authority to be the Work of a Fee, 
it that Time poſſeſſed of Power: Or, to load with all poifible Aggravations 
the unjuſtifiable Proceedings on One ſide only, and to clear the Other of every 

Thing that looks like Guilt: Theſe are Points, which common” Juſtice and 
Equity (not to mention Compaſſion and Charity) forbid Us to do. 7 

But to teach Ourſelves to avoid what we rightly blame in Others; to take 
Care that True and Juſt Principles of Publick Good do not ſuffer in the Eſteem 
Of Men, through the Miſtakes or Wickedneſs of Such as were Strangers to 
them, or only pretended to make uſe of them; and that the MAY of true 
pon may not be curſed, for the Sake of the Infamy of Uſurpers ruling by 
mere Power and Armed Force: To learn, from the Relei of former Un- 


happineſſes, every Thing that can be of Uſe to help Us in the Preventing Any 
k Pfoclam. King Charles II. 1660. 
* 0 the 
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the like Miſeries for the Time to come, or the Curing any preſent 5; 


Theſe, and the like, are Points worthy of Perſons concerned for the Gy, 7 4 


their Country; and Such, as may render this Faſt, not a Fa? for SIrife and De 
bate, nor merely a Faſt for Shame and Reproach ; but a Day of UIeful Inſtruc. 


tion, in the Paths which lead to Publick Peace, and the Eſtabliſhment of all that 


is valuable in human Society. 

The main Points which zh:s Day recalls to our Minds, I ſhall connes ; 
ther in the following Manner, in order to introduce the Obfervations ] deſigu: 
— That there was, in the Days of our Forefathers, to which we now look 
back, a Zeal in the Repreſentatives of England, in Parliament aſſembled, to 
oppole Every Arbitrary Encroachment upon the Legal Liberties and Properties 
of the Subject: — That, by Degrees, and by the Concurrence of many Ac. 
cidents, the Paſſions, and Rage, and Revenge, of Some, by the Help of mutual 
Provocations, mixed themſelves too much in the Conteſt :—That Ambitious, 
and Deſigning, and Deſperate Men, took occaſion from hence to {et their ow, 
Machines on work :—That the various and contradictory Schemes of Belief 
aud Worſhip, embraced at that Time, (All equally honoured with the Nane 
of Religion) were called in, to heat the Imaginations of Men, and to Help fr. 


Oge- 


ward the common Ruine: — That at length this ended in the Deſtruction or J 


the Legal Conſtitution; in confounding even all Appearance of Freedom in what 
remained of a Parliament; in an Uſurped Power, ſupported by Force againſt the 
Conſent of the Nation, and with the Abhorrence of the greateſt Friends to 
Legal Liberty; and in the Murther of the KING, againſt the Voices of A, but 
Such as then began to find themſelves to have no Security but from an Armed 
Force. A Fad, which, as I truly deteſt ; and am led to do fo by all the Pri- 


cirles I know any thing of: ſo, if any Words of mine could aggravate, confi. I 


dered in all its Circumſtances, They never ſhould be wanting. Theſe are the 
Main Parts of the Hiſtory now before Us; upon which I ſhall proceed to build 
ſame Obſervations. And, I 

I. I ſhall take leave to Warn againſt One Uſe which may ſometimes have 


been made of this Part of our Hiſtory; and That is, The arguing from the 


Bad Event of Things, contrary to the Wiſhes and Deſigns of the Belt and 
Wiſeſt Men, againſt all ſuch Oppoſition to egal Encroachments, and A6:!rary 
Proceedings, as firſt opened the Scene. For, As, in Argument, nothing is more 


injudicious, than to plead againſt One thing, becauſe Another thing of a quite 4 


different Nature ſucceeded to it, through the wicked Deſigns of ſome Ven; 
and the unaccountable Concurrence of a thouſand Accidents : So, in. Politica! 
Affairs, nothing can be more fatal, than to draw a Concluſion, from ſuch Events, 
which muſt lay the Foundation of Uninterrupted and Hopeleſs Slavery. The 
Nature and Reaſon of Things abhors ſuch an Inference : which would at once 
take away all the Right of a Free Nation; and make their Meeting together in 


Parliament, only a more Solemn Form of | Abſolute Submiſſion to whatever the Will 


of Another ſhall lay upon them. All in the Adminiſtration of Government, 
who are Wiſe, would not wiſh to have ſuch a Temptation to Evil laid in ther 
Way: All, who are Good, would even oppoſe and prevent tuch a dangerous 
Piece of Servile Subjection: and All, who are Bad enough to with for it, delerve, 
for that very Reaſon, to have the Terror of the Contrary before their Eyes; that 
ſo, what They will not refrain from for Conſcience, yet for Wrath's Sake may 
be avoided. Let that Leſſon, therefore, of Good, remain untouched, which 
under an Administration, by which the Liberties and Laws of the Country arc 
- preſerved unviolated, can do no hurt; and under One, which aſſumes the Power 
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or acting without or againſt Law, is ot Abſolute Necciiity to prevent PuGlich 
0 is the leſs Occaſion for A gument upon this Head, TREO the Be ⁰ of 
Teſe Hiſtot ans, and Other Writers, who have thewn the greateſt War mth. 
40 55 what followed, yet have been far from condemning thoſe Begiunings of 
7cal for the Publich, which tended in their natural Contequences to the lating 
Good of the King and the hole Body; and could not have been diverted from 
ataining that End, but by the Unreaſonableneſs, and private Views, of ſuch o 
each Side, as had nothing leſs at Heart than either the Greatneſs of their King, 
or the Good of their Country : Two Things, which in our Conſtitution are 0 
happily joined together, that They can never be put aſunder. 

And what is {till a Greater Conſolation, is, that, though ſuch Leſſons of Sub- | 
jeffion may have been taught by perſons of Leiſure, little verſed in the Affairs of 
Human Life, yet We have ſeen with Pleaſure that All Sorts, and Parties, (if 1 
muſt uſe that Word,) of Men amongſt Us, have, (to their Honour be it tpoken) 
in their ſeveral Turns, and as conſtantly as any Opportunity offered iticlt, openly 5 

and zealouſly made Oppoſition to Any Attempts, which They either knew, or 
imagined, to affect the known Laws and Liberties of their Country, Nay, it 

muſt be acknowledged, that None have ſhewn more of this Spirit %½ Parliament, 
than Thoſe who have ſeemed fearful of giving too great Encouragement to Tit | 
terty, for fear of the il} Conſequences of it: And it ought ever to be accounted 
one Part of their great Glory, that out of Parliament, in the greateſt and happieſt 
Struggle for Publick Liberty, which the preſent Generation, or perhaps any other, : 
erer was witneſs to, Their Part was great and remarkable, in oppoſing the En- 
croachments of Arbitrary Power, and even in inviting an Armed Force to make 
that Oppoſition ſucceſsful : The only appearing Difference between Them and 
Others, if we may judge by Practice, being This, that, whilſt They are both 
equally jealous of Every ſuppoſed Attempt againſt their Liberties, the One ſort 
may imagine That to be ſo, which the Other do not; and the One ſort may be 
fearful leſt the Defenſe of their own Practice ſhould impreſs too great a Senſe of 
Liberty upon the Minds of Men; whilſt the Other may think it beſt not only to 
vindicate what is in itſelf praiſe-worthy, but to ſcatter the Light of Legal Li 
terty into all Corners of the Land, and to inſpire the Love of it into the Heart 
of Every Subject. 

If We, therefore, conſider ſuch tent of Submiſſion with regard to the Dog 
tice of the Wiſeſt and Beſt on al! Sides; We may fee how Vain, as well as how 
Reproachful, on All equally, they are: If we conſider them in a Political Light; 
They preſent Us with nothing but Certain Slavery without any poflible Chance 
tor the contrary : If We conſider them in the way of Argument merely; They 
are no better than This, That we ought not to do what is neceſſary for the Pre- 
lerration of a Whole Nation, becauſe it may happen that We may be ruined af- 

terwards in another way; or, That a Man ought not to ſave himſelf from pre- 
ſent Imminent Death, becauſe it is poſſible that in the Struggle He may put 
himself into a Fever, which may afterwards prove mortal; Or, That a G ο, 
Thing ought not to be attempted, becauſe a Bad Thing may polſibly happen ſome 

ime afterwards, which is neither the natural Conſcquence of the Former, 1 nor 
could be foreſeen by the Wiſeſt of Men. This leads us to obſerve, _ 

II. The Unreaſonableneſs of caſting the Reproach of this Day's Fact, and of 
-\ery Thing before and after it, upon the Principles of True Liberty, in general; 
and upon the Defenders of them: Whereas it will appear, upon a ſerious Con- 
eration + (however it uy ſound at firſt Faun ) That, of 4/ Men, Theſe are 


led 
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led by their Principles, if they underſtand them, to an utter and ſetled Tic, 
bation of what They have the Reproach of favouring. For what is the [,.., 
contended for, by all Men of Honeſty, and Underſtanding? Not Licentiouftes 
Not a Right to overturn Laws and Conſtitutions, whenever Paſſion or Rage 7 
tate; and the favourable Opportunity of Power offers itlelf : Much leſs, 4 77 
cence, under Pretenſe of Liberty, to deſtroy all Freedom in Parliament; 1, 1, , 
an Arbitrary Power, and maintain it by Force of Arms: Nothing of all this: 
but every thing contrary to it. It is the Liberiy which reſults from being Ta: 
verned by Laws made by Conſent ; the Liberty which reſults from theſe . 
being ſetled in ſuch a manner, that the Innocent ſhall always know their ow 
Defenſe from Injuries, and even the moſt Guilly know betore-hand upon what 
their Guilt ſhall be founded: It is the ſecure Injoyment of Property, and Py;-.;. 
leges, granted by Laws, free from every thing that looks like Violence. 

The End of theſe Laws is to guard againſt the worſt of all worldly Evil, 
Arbitrary Power, in whatſoever Shapes or Degrees it may pretend to ſhew it{el;, 
and upon whatſoever Pretext it may found ſuch Pretenſions; to preſerve Judge. 
ment and Juſtice from the Influences of Paſſion and Private Reſentment; and 
Puniſhment itſelf, in the Caſe even of the meaneſt Subjects, from becomin 
Cruelty. A Scheme of Happineſs, not known in the Nations round about Us, 
either under Abſolute Monarchies, or Republicks ; depending, one would judge 
from hence, entirely upon the Nature of that Mixt Form under which We 
live. 5 ** e „ 

But what was the Caſe now before Us? We find plainly that a Pad, a8 
ſhocking in itſelf, as it was oppoſite to the Temper of Engl;/hmen, and contrary 
to the Maxims of the Engliſh Government, could not be ſo much as attempted, 
till the Freedom of Parliament was totally deſtroyed ; the Balances which keep 
our Government in an even Situation, torn aſunder; and an Armed Force made 
the Support of what remained of Civ! Government. 


8 


This Proceeding is much more agreeable to the Maxims of Thoſe who think A} 


and teach (if any ſuch ſtill remain) that Arbitrary Power is the beſt and fitteſt 
for the Government of Mankind; than to the Sentiments of Ozhers of a contrary 
Judgement. For in this Caſe, All of Legiſlation, as well as of Government, that 
remained, was influenced and ſupported by mere Force, which is always ab///ute. 
Nay, the Crime and Evil of Uſurpaticon itſelf, upon their own Scheme, is fo qua— 
lified in proceſs of Time, that Preſcription or Poſſeſſion, maintained for a Term ot 
Years, relieves Them at length of very much of their Fir Abhorrence oi it. 
| Whereas, No Length of Time, No Tenure of Preſcription, can reconcile the 
Minds of Thoſe who underſtand what Legal Liberty is, to the total Deſtruction 
of a Legal Confiitution, and to the Setlement of mere Power. The very Thing 
which, at the End of ſome Years, would have comforted Ozhers, if a long Poi- 
ſeſſion of Arbitrary Power had continued amongſt Us, ſeems to Then io big 
with Publick Miſery, and Calamity, that it heightens and inflames their Deteſta- 
tion of all Proceedings which were thought neceſſary to ſuch an Evil: an Evil, 
which, if one Cunning and Daring Uſurper had been ſucceeded by Auzther, 
might probably have cleaved to Us, and our Seed for ever; and have come at length 
to have been the Subject of Fulſome Panegyrick to All the Admirers of Uncon- 
trollable Power; and left to be lamented in private only by Such as Tho/e, whole 
Principles are ſometimes reproached as if They favourcd what is abſolutely in. 
conſiſtent with them. This leads Us, 
III. To obſerve the perfect Conſiſlency which there is between a well-grounded 


Diſapprobation of that Scene of Things, which We this Day lament ; = ai 


ppro- 
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ſetled and hearty Approbation of that Great Tranjati9m in our own Days, upon 
which the prelent Eſtabliſhment of our Conftizution is founded. I here may be 
Thote, who are ſo little uſed to conſider a Cauſe thoroughly, and to purſue it 
through all its Conlequences, that They may be ſurprized to hear a thing ſo 
diltant from what they have been uſed to. But yet it will be found certainly 
true, that 7. he ſe two Things are ſo far from being Inconſiſtent; that the very Same 
principles which lead Men of Conſideration to Approve the Latter, Dire& and 
Influence Them to Diſapprove the Former, For Inſtance, The Maxim, that 
there is in the Whole Nation a Right to preſerve Themſelves and their C 
uli of Government, from Ruine, is fo far from implying in it, that a Particular 
Party of a Nation has a Rig to poſſeſs itſelf of the Governing Peter by Force, 
or Trick; or to tear in Pheves a Legal Conſtitution; or to commit Acts of Violence 
againſt Every Branch of that Cœnitution, as well as againſt Private Men: It 7s /o 
far | lay, from implying theſe things, that it {trongly implics, and intorces, the 
rat: As therefore, in the One Caſe, there was the Concurrence of All 
Ranks, and All the Differing Sorts, amongſt Us, againſt all the Armed Force in 
the Land, contending whoſe Cries and Calls ſhould be loudeſt for Relict; and in 
te Other, the Conjunction of a Fe, ſecured only by their having all the Armed 
Fuce, then in being, on their Side: As, on the One hand, the Concurrence of 
the hole was directly and truly deſigned for the Preſervation of our Legal Con- 
firouton 3 and, on the Other hand, the Views of particular Men were to be carried 
on by the Defirufion of that Conſtitution, and the extinguiſhing, all Freedom 
of Parliament: As the One ended in the antient Form of Legal Cover nment, und 
i ſtronger Eſtabliſhment of the Rights of Subjects, and Parliaments; and the 
Other in a direct Avowal of Aroitrary Poxwer, where any of the Legal Rights or 7 
Privileges, belonging to Parliament or People, ſtood in the Way: As hho re are 
Theſe and the like, Eſſential, and Irreconcileable Differences between the One and 
the O her; (too many to be now enumerated ;) it 15 evident that the P/ ocecdings 
of the hole Nation, in the One Cale, ſtand approved and ſupported by the ſame 
Principles, which Icad moſt effectually to the Condemnation of the Pr ocecdings 
of a Part poſſeſſed of Power, in the Other Caſe, But, | 
IV. As theſe Things happened to our Forefathers for Bnſamples ; 10 let Them 
be Enſamples to Us, not only to chooſe what was Good in the Conduft of Some, 
but to avoid what was Evil in Ozhers, and what indeed hindred all the Good 
which was propoſed. The Great Leſſon is, that on all Sides Men fuller not 
their Pertonal Reſentments, Paſſions, Diſappointments, or Private Intereſts, to 
enter into their Conteſts, where the Publick is concerned: At leaſt, Let them 
guard againſt their Influences, as much as it is poſſible for Human Nature to 
do. Ifay, As much as poſſible, well knowing how hard a Leſſon this is, and 
how ſeldom the Practice of it is to be hoped for. There is ſomething in 5% 
ge ſo deeply rooted, that Private Intereſts and Private Views have often a ſilent 
and effectual Influence upon Men, even when their Movements are not diſtinctly 
it within, Nor would I be underſtood to inſinuate, that it is always impoſ- 
ble that Theſe ſhould happen to fall in with what is truly for the Publich Good. 
hat this is by Accident: and it being really the Satisfaction of our Paſſions, 
which gives L; ife to all Proceedings in which Theſe mix themſelves, the Experi- 
Vent, upon this Account, is always dangerous. For the Nature and Operation 
of Theſe Principles is ſuch, that They will obſcure or diſcolour the brighteſt 
Objects: They will make That appear reaſonable, which is profitable, or agrecable 
to ſome Preſent View; and throw a Diſgrace upon whatever does not tend to 


07 Themſelves. Take away Theſe; and Public Good appears naked and 
Vol. III. 8 D 


open 
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open to every Eye, free from all Difficulties and Embarraſſments: But let 7 
enter in their full Strength; and Publicꝭ Good becomes only Another I/ 1; 
our own Privaie Views and Paſſions. But of All Principles of Action in Haw. In 
Nature, Revenge for Perſonal Injuries is ſeen to make the greateſt Havock in all 
Publick Diſputes and Diſorders. For, as it is naturally blind againſt all Light, 
and Deaf to all Argument; ſo, it can be Sated by nothing but ane one pati. 
cular Sacrifice which it propoſes; after which 1s compaſſed, it generally ends in 
Shame and Repentance. The Power of theſe Principles is known to be ſo great 
in Civil Affairs, that one main Foundation of all Cu Government, is, That 
Men ought not to be the Avengers of their own Perſonal Injuries; And t;, 
Fundamental Maxim of Society is ſacredly obſerved through the Whole Tenor 
of our Engliſb Laws: and never tranigreticd or neglected, but upon Ex traci. 
nary Occaſions. 

How terrible was the Pente of Theſe ſeen to be in the Days of our Pther 41 
Eſpecially, when they were ſet on Fire by that mfiaken Zeal, (the true an 
genuine Enthuſiaſm, ) which at once mflames and conſecrates the Paſſions ; at ones 


actuates them into Rage to all Extremitics, and ſanctifies that Rage by the fl. 3 
cred Names of God and Religion : By which it came to paſs, that the Caule of of 
every heated Imagination became the Cauſe of Gop; that whatever Ne 0 
thought well of, in Religious Affairs, for Themſelves, They came to think ii WY . 
their Duty to force upon ere and that Mutual Toleration was declared by Cb 
Some, who once wanted it themſelves, the Greatsf of all the Monſters which n 
thoſe unhappy Times brought forth ! 
Wo have much to learn from theſe Things; and much to avoid. Let 1s 5 
imitate all that Zeal of our Foreſathers for our Legal Conſtitution, which was viſibly F 
deſigned, and naturally tended, to prevent future Encroachments of Power, a 

_ either againſt, or without, Law: And let us fly far from all thoſe Metha, 5 
which naturally paved the Way to the Loſs of all that Preedom which they 1 
pretended to ſecure. Let us value our Liberties, as Honeſt Men: Not only for V 
the Pleaſure and Security They afford to Ourſelves; but as a 7 ruſt repoſed in Us Fi 
for our Pofterity, much more Sacred and Important than any other Legacy of this tl 
World, that we can leave them. Let not our Paſſions be our firſt Inſtructors in A 
any Step of our Publick Conduct: But let them Themſelves be inſtructed and [- 
guided by our Reaſon. Let our Love to what we juſtly approve, and chooſe for # 
Ourſelves in Rellgion, engage Us to ſuch Charity and Forbearance towards 1 
Others, as may demonſtrate our Gratitude for our own Happineſs ; and our deep | \ 
Senſe that Whatſoever we may account the Cauſe of God is to be promoted by h 
None but the Methods of God. . 
In a word, As Britons, enjoying the Bleflings of a Conftitution unknown to 0 
all the Countries around Us, even where the Word Liberty is {till uſed; and, J 
As Chriſtians, enjoying the Light and Liberty of the Goſpel; Let us fecure, © ( 
much as can be, the Repoſe and Comforts of this preſent Life, by valuing d 
and preſerving that Form of Government which adminiſters ſo much Good to t 
Us; and let Us preſs, with unwearied Steps, to the Rewards of the Life which A 


zs 10 come, (free from all the Viciſſitudes, and Confuſions, of the happieſt King - 
doms of this World) by walking worthy of our Holy Vocalion, and ador ning out 
Profeſſion by a truly Chritian and unblameable Converſation. 


I hich Gop grant, for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, &c. 
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Of Chrifiian Moderation. 
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Preached at St. SwiTHiN's Church, on January 30, 170%. 


Pnir.1PP. iv. 5. 
Let your Moderation be known unto all Men. 
1 Word which is here tranſlated Moderation, ſigniſies an Eaſineſs and 


Gentleneſs of Mind, diſpoſing Men, not only to be contented and quiet 
themſelves, but to be pliable and yielding to Thoſe around them, in order 


to the general Good; a Temper always ready, by all reaſonable Methods, to 
promote and eſtabliſh the Happinets of Themſelves, and of the World about 
them This Temper, we ſee, St. Paul doth moſt heartily recommend to 
- Cirifians, nay, he deſires it may be One of the more conſpicuous and viſible 
parts of their Character; a Mark, as it were, to diſtinguiſh them from the 


World of ill-natured and inflexible Men; and to make a Difference between 
Them, and the other Part of Mankind, who are not to be moved by any Con- 
fiderations, to yield or bend to any Terms of Love and Peace. And yet, not- 


withſtanding this, how little of this excellent Virtue do we ſcc in the World!“ 
And what little Hopes have we of ſeeing more of it? Many Men take the Word 
into their Mouths, and uſe it as they ſce fit: Some, to ridicule, and make a Jeſt _ 
of it; Some, to put it, as a falſe Colouring to Something bad underneath : And 
Many miſtake Something Elſe for it; and whilſt they think they are poflefled 


of it, are far removed from it. There ſeem to be Few, who have that Charity 


| that is neceflary to the very being of it; and for want of this, Many can neither 
underſtand, nor heartily ſeck after it. And yet, from the want of this Virtue 


| have procceded very many of thoſe Miſeries Men have felt in their own Minds; 
the Plagues of Impatience, Malice, and Revenge; and almoſt all the Unhappi- 


neſſes and Ruines that have befallen publick Societies. Why then ſhould not 
Men be willing, if they have any Senſe left of their own private Quiet; if they 


have any Regard to the Happineſs of their Neighbours ; if they be touched 


with any Concern for the Good of that Society they belong to; nay if they but 


contider the Share they may have, and their Poſterity, in the Miſchicfs and 
Diſturbances that ſhall befall it; why ſhould not Men, I fay, if any ſuch 


Conſiderations are worthy their Notice, (as certainly they are;) be ready to un- 
Gerſtand what this Virtue is, and to practiſe it; and be ſolicitous to know, (by 
their own Experience) what are the Properties and the blefled Fruits of it? 
And, fince the great Apoſtle ſo particularly recommends it, why ſhould they 
not (far from being aſhamed of it,) glory in letting their Moderation be known © 


unte all Nen? | | | Lk 
And this Subject J purpoſely now chooſe, becauſe I am perſuaded it is moſt 
proper for the ſad Occaſion of this Day, which I judge to be obſerved molt ac- 
Cording to the Deſign of it, when ſuch material Points are inſiſted on, as, if 
taey had been heartily embraced, would have prevented the Effects of that 
6 „ violent 


Like Evils, and mutual Outrages, for the future, if ſincerely embraced on a 


to poſſeſs Ourſelves of it. 
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violent Spirit, the Characters of which it now bears; and will prevent 1 


hands. e l 
What I deſign at preſent upon this Subject, ſhall be compriſed under theſe 
three Heads : g 


I. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what CHriſtian Moderation is, by pointing out 
ſome of the chief Properties of it, and of the Vice oppoſed to it. 


II. I ſhall propoſe ſome proper Arguments to move us to purſue after It, and 


III. I hall endeavour to lay down ſome Rules for the attaining it, 


Firft, I fay, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what Chriſtian Moderation includes in 
it, by pointing out ſome of the chief Properties of it, and of the Vice contrary 
to it, vz. Violence. I ſhall mention but two or three. | 


1. Chriſtian Moderation will diſpoſe us to be always ready to hear whatſoever 


can be reaſonably offered, for the making up the Differences, and reconcilin 


the Quarrels and Diſſenſions, amongſt Men. It is a Virtue compoſed of Charity, 
Humility, and Peaceableneſs; and therefore muſt lead to the blefled Pruits gf 


thofe Graces: and, upon the ſame account, it is utterly inconſiſtent with 3 


Mind averſe to Overtures of Peace; indiſpoſed to hear of Union and Temper, 


where there have once been Differences; and reſolved againſt Compliance, u. 


an healing Diſpoſition, where once there have been Breaches, and Provocations, 


This, indeed, is the Temper of Violence and Paſſion, which cannot be con— 


ceived to enter into any Breaſt, without the Mixture of Pride, and Prejudice, 
and Revenge; or elſe without the Leaven of ſome private Deſign, which 


too often is the Caſe. But, to be more particular; In order to Peace and 

2. Chriſtian Moderation will diſpoſe Men not to be too hard upon their Bre. 
_ thren of different Parties, or different Denominations ; not to aggravate their } 
Faults beyond due Meaſure ; not to be ever incenſing and inflaming them, by the 
Repetition, and lively Repreſentation, of them, in what Colours they think 
fit; and this, not in order to make them themſelves ſenſible of the Guilt of 


them, but to make them odious to the World, and hateful to all about them; 

the Miſchief and Wickedneſs of which we eafily ſce in Others, though we too 

eaſily overlook it in Ourſelves. i TY 
Chriftian Moderation forbids not that Men ſhould be very fully ſatisfied with the 


| Cauſe which they themſelves eſpouſe; or the way they choole themtctves to 
walk in: but it forbids them to be ever railing at Others; to be always cloath- 


ing the Miſtakes and Failings of Others in the worſt Circumſtances they cat 


invent; or, to manage their own Cauſe ſo as to irritate, and not convince, tho!e 
that oppoſe it, or do not fall in with it. It forbids us not to have a due Senſe ot 
any Crimes or Errors committed, or embraced, by Others, or to do our utmol: 


to convince them in a Way proper for us to take; and likely to have Effect upon 


them: But it forbids us to lay them open, after ſuch a Manner, as tends to nie 
their Paſſions, and utterly indiſpoſe them to hear and receive what can be offered. 
It forbids us to charge All, of any Sort, with the Crimes of a Fon: ior that !; 
fixing Crimes upon Thoſe, who are not guilty of them. This is not the Way 


of Charity and Condeſcenſion ; this is not the Road to any tolerable degree. ot 
Harmony and Quiet in the World; and is teaching Others but a bad Leto. 
againſt Ourſelves. And where is the Good, and what will be the Iſluc, v wn 
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ON CHRISTIAN MODERATION. as 
the great Buſineſs going forward in a Nation, is a Conteſt between the diflering 
parts that make it up, who ſhall find moſt Faults in the other; and aggravate 
them with the greateſt Spleen and Keennels ; and paint them out in the worlt 
ind blackeſt Colours They can find : or, who ihall repreſent their Brethren ſo as 
molt eſtectually to vex and anger Them Themſclves, as well as to ſet the World 
on Fire againſt them? I lay what good Ile can there be of this, unleſs the. 
Good of a People conſiſts in mutual Hatred, and a Readineſs to deſtroy one 
mother? And yet how many Men think it almoſt their Duty to ſay any 
thing of Perſons of differing Notions, and differing Meaſures, from themſelves ! 
How many Men, who are not contented with being in what they judge to be a 
good Way themſelves, with the Advantages of Truth and Right on their own 
Side; not without fuch a due Senſe of the Miſtakes and Faults of others, as may 
nfaire Them with a Deſire to reclaim and amend them; but think their Bufi- 
' nc&s is to irritate and expoſe them, as far as poſſible; and imagine, that they can- 
not be juſt to their own Cauſe, without being unjuit to that of others; nay, that 
no one is truly and heartily 1 in their Way of thinking, as to the main Object of 
their Zeal, who doth not join in the reviling, abuſing, and unchriſtian Treat | 

cyt, of all who think otherwiſe? This is viſible in many of all Parties, and 
1 GAs, t throughout the World; - and yet this 1s as certainly contrary to Chr [= 7 
tran Moderation, as it is to all Hopes of Peace in the World. For if C- ian Mo 
{ration be a yielding and pliable Diſpoſition of Mind, then it certainly tends to 
the uniting the Ditterences of Men : And if it does, whatever is wholly contrary 
to That, whatey cr lays the Foundation of eternal Variance, f 18 contrary to it, and 
inconſiſtent with it. = 
hut, once more, Thirdly, Chriſtian Moderation will diſpoſe us to yield up 
Things of little Importance, and ſmall Concern, for the ſake of a greater Union, 
and a more ſtrong Foundation for laſting Happineſs and Peace amongſt Men: 
much more, wal it diſpoſe Men to amend and reform what may be made better, 
for the fame Ends. To be heartily concerned for the Subſtantials and Funda- 
mentals of Religion; for Things of great Importance either to Church or State; 
for what is of Moment in the Worſhip of God, or the Government of Chriſlian 
People, is that which all are obliged to. Nor doth Chri/tian Moderation lay the 
|:aſt Obligation upon Us to yield in theſe Points. But when theſe are ſecured ; 
and when, without any prejudice to theſe, ſomething may be granted, ſome- 
tling may be altered or amended ; or added: and this, either good in itſelf, or, 
at leaſt, not at all blameable, and highly advantageous to the Intereſt and Peace 
of tic World about us, and very much conducing to a ſtrong Union, and a laſt- 
ing good Correſpondence amongſt Chriſtians ;—Not to be ready to yield in ſuch 
Caſes; not to be diſpoſed to comply in ſuch Matters, ſeems directly contrary to 
any Deſire of Peace and Concord; and therefore muſt be contrary to Chriſtian 
. gration. For what Reaſon can there be againſt it? Will it do us any Pre- 
judice to have a larger Ground for Union? Is it not a Chriſtian Diſpoſition ſome- 
times to vield even to the unreaſonable Humour of Others, and, by ſomewhat 
which will do Ourſelves no Prejudice, to conſult the Good and promote the 
Agreement of Ch 1/:;ans ? Or is it too great a Condeſcenſion, and too noble an In- 
3 of Humility, to be more willing to agree than Others are, and to comply, 
{ar as is reaſonable with Them, who will not comply, ſo far as we think 
ratonable, with Us? Which of the two is it, that it becomes Chriſtians to con- 
nd for; Who ſhall ſtand moſt upon their Guard againſt Union, or who ſhall 
art towards it? Who ſhall inſiſt moſt ſtiffly upon little Punctilios, of none 
' very ſmall Concern to the main of Religion ; or who ſhall be moſt diſpoſed to 
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part with things of that Nature, for the ſake of what God and thcir common 82. 
viour love infinitely better? And which of the two ſorts of Men will come off at 
the great Day of Accounts with greater Glory, They, who have preferreq the 
Union of the Chriſtian World * their own Humour, or Opinions or little 
Importance; ; or They, who have abſolutely refuſed to yield up the leaſt or mo 
indifferent Circumſtance to that Confideration ? 

But I ſhall not enlarge on this any more, nor ſearch out any more Particular; 
at preſent, of Chriſtian Moderation. But only obſerve, from what has becn 
ſaid, how unjuſt and unreaſonable that Account 1s, which 1s given by many, or 
this Virtue ; by Thoſe only, I mean, who are ſuch Strangers to it themtclves, 
that they cannot bear the leaſt Pretenſe to it in Others ; who would make the 
World believe, that it proceeds from an Indifference to all Religion, and from . 
Mind very lukewarm in its Zeal for God: when, in truth, Chriftian Mad. 


[: 


ration proceeds from a great Zeal for all that deſerves it, and a hearty Concern for 
the Honour of God. Let them, therefore, anſwer for it to God, and their oy 
Conſciences, whoever preſume to bring a Difgrace and Contempt upon this 

Virtue, and thoſe that endeavour to practiſe it. A moderate Man, who is truly 


1 


ſo, values every thing as it deſerves, and no farther. And as St. James ſays, thut 
the Wiſdom from Above is firſt put , and then \ peaceable ; » ſo, next to his own Pu- 
rity, he has a ſacred Regard to the Happinets and Peace of the World about him, 


And I fee no Reaſon he has to be aſhamed of the Name; or to envy any others 1 


contrary Character. 


But I paſs on now to the Second thing I propoſed, vis. to mention ſome pro- 


per Arguments to move us heartily to purſue after it, and to Poſſeſs ourſelves of | 


it: For Inſtance; 
Firſt, If we conſider the 8 a Quiet this Virtue 9 in it, I mean 
with reſpect to the Breaſt of every private Man, this will inflame us with ſome 


Deſire to attain it. Compare the Man who is poſſeſſed of it, with one that i 
void of it; the Man who has a Mind ever ready to hear of Peace and Unity, 
Agreement and Harmony, with the Man who is never in Humour to attend to 


any thing but what tends to the widening and opening of Wounds and Breaches; 
the Man who 1s ever willing to make Allowances for the Miſtakes and Faults of 
Men of difterent Opinions from himſelf, with the Man who is alw ays raking into 


them, and always eager to repreſent them in the moſt inflaming Manner ; the 


Man who is ready to yield up a Thing of little Moment, and many an inconſi- 


derable Point, to obtain Peace, and ſetle a good Correſpondence amongſt the 
ſeveral Members of the ſame Body, with the Man who knows no ſuch thing as 

Tielding or Compliance, but is rather ready to ſacrifice the Univerſal peace to 
his own private Fancies: Compare theſe two together, and conſider in whole. 


Breaſt moſt Quiet and Satisfaction is to be found; and it will be no very diff 
cult Matter to determine, whether more Serenity and Happineſs of Mind will 
not always accompany a Diſpoſition inclined to Concord and Unity, than a Mind 
always upon the Rack how to inflame and highten Differences; or, always reac 


to take ſuch Meaſures as may be moſt effectual for the keeping alive, or inflamins, 


the Variances and Animoſities in the World. 

But, Secondly, As this Temper of Mind implies Quiet and Happineſs in itſelt, 
ſo it is the molt ready, and, 1 may ſay, the only Temper, that can, and mui 
at laſt, heal the evil Diſpoſitions of Mankind; and produce Peace and Happine!s 


in publick Societies: which is, I am ſure, a good Argument, why every jingle 
Perſon ſhould think himſelf obliged to purſue after it. In vain are other Me- 


tho 
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thods thought of, and made ule of, to join the Hands of Men in Friendthip, un- 
leis their Hearts be diſpoſed to this candid and compliant Temper. 1 Pere will 
always be pathonate and wicked Men in the World, to foment the Difierences in 
i. And it none in it will yield one Step; if none will ever bend and comply; 
hat can be hoped for? If the Method taken on all iides be to rail and revile, to 
goravate and miſrepretent, to fearch out Faults, and then to make what they 
nleaſe of them; this rather looks like a Declaration of perpetual War againtt ono 
mother, and is in effeck a ſolemn Protettation, that they neither hope for, nor 
ire, Reconciliation and Peace; and feems to be a firm Reſolution of deſtroy— 
ing and ruining one another, whenever an Opportunity offers itlelf, And what 

| blefſed Aſpe& upon the publick Happmets have fuch Refolutions as thete! It 
may be ſaſcly affirmed, that the Men of ſuch Tempers, and tuch Difpolitions, 
are They, who have, in all Ages, diſturbed the Quiet of the World, ruined the 
Happineſs of Socictics, and who are ever hindering all Hopes of a better State 
for the future. 

But fee if another Scenc might not be reaſonably hoped for, and That, a Scene 
of Happineſs to the Publick, would Men but be perſuaded to be as moderate, as 
yielding, as compliant, as good-natured, as ready to make Allowances, as will- 
ing to ſtudy the publick Advantage (which 15 publick Peace and Agree ment) as the 
Ut otian Religion obliges them to be. W ould not this be viſible in its beneſicent 
afluences upon the whole Socicty? At lealt, would not this diſpoſe us to live as 
Chriſtians ought to do with Chri/tians; and with all Members of the ſame Civil So- 
ety? But cnough of /his.—] ſhall mention but one Argument more, to move us 
d endeavour 18 this Chriſtian Frame of Mind; and that is, 

Toady, That it is a divine and god-like Temper, an Imitation of God himſelf, 
5 nat ought to appear the mol amiable Part of his Character in our own. 
es. He never has ſhewn himſelf willing to aggravate our Faults beyond the 
Hope Pardon; or indiſpoſed to come to Ferm of Accommodation and Peace 
with his Sinful Creatures. IIe deſires to be united to Us in Love and Friendſhip, 
who are at a greater Diſtance from Him by far, than Thoſe who differ the moſt 
from us, can poſſibly be. Ile is willing to recede from the ſtricteſt Right, and 
the Rigour of Juſtice, in order to Our Happineſs, And ſhall not we be willing, . 
and poled, after ſo divine a Copy, to yield and bend, in order to meet our 
Brethren in any Deſign, that tends to the Foundation or Eſtabliſhment of a thing 
of ſuch vaſt Importance as univerſal Peace and Happineſs? Almighty God him 
ſelf ſhews Us, in the moſt ſurpriſing Inſtance of our Redemption, how much he 
values the Happiness of his Creatures. It is our Duty to imitate him; and do 
eiery thing in our Power for the compaſſing the fame End: and eſpecially to 
imitate Hi, in what he accounts One of his greateſt Glories. 


come now to the Third thing propoſed at firſt, 7. e. To lay down ſome Rulcs, 
1 order to our obtaining this Chriſtian Temper of Mind. 

and, 1, Let us e conſider ſuch Arguments, to move us to the Purſuit 
after it, as J have before mentioned: How caly, and ſedate, and happy, it will 
make us in the inward State, and the ſecret Receſſes, of our own Minds; how 
beneficial it will be in its Influences upon the Publick ; how many Mitcri-'s it 
might have prevented; how many Happineſſes it would procure, were it Univer 
ally practiſed. Let us then conſider of how bad Coniequence, and ot what 
Weiched Influence, the Temper contrary to it muſt neceſſiu ily be, upon Socicty; 
what Wrath and Anger, what Malice and Il!-will ; what Outrages, and Tumults, 
ad Wars, and Maflacres, it has been, and cycr will be, the Occalion of: A 
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deep Senſe of theſe, and of the great Duty of imitating God in our Temper. 


and Practice, will help us in the obtaining and poſſeſſing this divine Virtue, And 


2. In order to this, it is abſolutely neceflary that we ſhould free gur(- Ive. 
from Hatred and Malice, Pride and Arrogance. Love and Humility are th. 
proper Road to this Virtue; but Uncharitableneſs and Pride lead us into Path. 
quite diſtin from, and oppoſite to it. For the more we love our Neighbour 


the more ready ſhall we be to deſign and promote his Happineſs ; and the More 


deſirous and ſtudious we are of that, the more ſhall we be willing to yield al 
leſſer Points up to it; to comply in any thing of no great Importance, when 
that demands it. And then, the more humble we are, the leſs Opinion and 


Value we ſet upon Ourſelves; the leſs ſhall we be ſenſible of any underyalyins 
of ourſelves by Compliance and Vielding; the more ready ſhall we be to ſub. 


mit to all good Offices; to recede from what we might, perhaps, in Juſtice, 


claim, and to ſhew a Pattern to all about us, of Moderation and Condeſcenſion. 
But, on the other ſide, if we have conceived, or do nourith, any Prejudices againſt 
_ Men s Perſons; if we hate and abhor Men, becauſe they do not fall in with 

us in all things; or entertain any fort of III-will againſt them; this will make 


us glad to diſpleaſe and incenſe them to heighten their Prejudices already em- 
braced, but is never likely to make us conſult their Good at any Time, 9 


| prefer it before the leaſt Advantage, or moſt infignificant Humour, of our own; 


or to make us ſolicitous in our Endeavours after a Frame of Mind, which con. 


ſiſts in a Readineſs to Fe and comply, for the ſake of our common Good and 


Happineſs. 
And therefore, if our Breaſts be filled with Pride, with an overweening Con- 
ccit of Ourſelves, of our own Abilities, and our own Way; if we be too ar- 


rogant to hear of any Alteration in Ourſelves ; if we think it beneath our 


Dignity to ſtoop or deſcend, or to recede from any thing, though of never fo 


little Conſequence ; we may &en put a ſtop to our Endeavours after a Virtue 
which will dwell only with a Man of an humble and yielding Spirit; and fit 
down contented with our own great Acquirements, and not think any more 


of a Temper, which cannot poſſibly reſide in a a Breaſt, where Pride and Au. 


rogance are nouriſhed. 


3. It is abſolutely neceſſary, alſo, that we free our r Breaſts Gn Covetouſneſs; 


Ambition; and All ſuch Deſigns, as terminate in our own private Profit ot, | 
Honour. For Moderation, in a truly Chriſtian Senſe, (however the Word 


ſound in Engli/h,) is a publick-ſpirited and noble Virtue; and can never be com- 


pletely and conſiſtently exerciſed by a Man, who has propoſed to himſelf his 


own private Gain, or Advancement, for the End of his Labours. How can 


Ile be ready and willing to recede one ſtep from his own Intereſt, in order to 


the univerſal Good of Others, who has fixed his Eye only upon himſelf; and 
thinks That only to be good, which is a preſent Profit or Honour to himſelf! 
How confined muſt his Defires and his Deſigns be; and how little muſt H. 
be moved with a Senſe of any Advantage to others, who has not left any room 
for ſuch Conſiderations to come at him, but is wholly wrapt up in himſelf, and 
his own Bye- ends! We can never hope to have our Moderation, our yielding 
and caſy Temper, be known unto all Men; nay, we can never hope to have af 


thing to do with it, till we have baniſhed all private Ends out of our Hearts: 


at leaſt till we have brought them all entirely into Subjection to a greater 
End; and have ſuch a Command over Ourſelves, as that we can make them 
yield, at any time, to more weighty and generous Conſiderations, 


Theſe 
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Theſe Rules will help us, if we are ſincere in the ule of them, to form Our- 
(eres into this god-like Lemper of Mind; and then to proceed and improve 
it, 00! withſtanding all the Oppoſition of the violent Part of the World. 

o conclude with one word proper on this Occaſion; Had the Men of this 
Nation been univerſally ſen{ible of the Nature and Obligation of this Duty, 
1nd pofleſlecd it in any Degree; the wicked Violences, and Evils, of this Day, 
ind many both before, and after it, had not now been called to our Remem— 
brance. [ will not enumerate them; but rather pray, that the Records of 
Them, in our Hiſtories, may make us, on all ſides, more in love with true 
Chriſtian Moderation: without which (I will be bold to ſay) we can never (in 
Time to come) be ſecure againſt the like deplorable Calamities; nor tranſinit 
tote ineſtimable Bleſſings of Religious and Civil Liberty, we at preſent enjoy, 
(under the wiſe Government of Thoſe who appear to know the Value of this 
| Virtue) ſafe, and unviolated, to future Times: And thts, I am ſure, onght to 
be the hearty Endeavour of every Proteflant Engliſhman, of what Denomina- 
tion foever. | 
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preached at St, SwI T HIx's Church, on Sept. 2; 170, being the Faſt- day obſerved 
| in Remembrance of the Fire of Lonpoxn, 1666. 


Lives Aix, 41, 42. 


Hd eohen he das come near, he beheld the City, and wept over it, ſaving, If thou 
Jud known, even thou, at leaſt in this thy Day, ihe Things that belong unto thy 
Peace! But now they are hid from thine Eyes. mo 


f 8 our bleſſed Lord thus wept over, was Jeruſalem; eſteemed, by 
1 the Jexws, as the Glory of the whole Earth. But hie wept not over it, as 
Collection of fine Buildings; but as it was the Capital City, and principal 
Reſort, of the whole Few Nation; as it contained in it a vaſt Number of 
that People whom God had choſen out of the World to be his own: an un- 
grateful and rebellious People, that had had all Methods tried with them, to 
make them better and happier, but could not be reclaimed by any ; that had 
killed and ſtoned the Prophets God had ſent to them, and now were going 
to rcject and kill his Son; and ſo were deſtined, through their own Wickedneſs, 
to a great and remarkable Ruine and Deſtruction. The Thought and F oreſight 
or this moved the Compaſſion of our Lord, who came to fave them. MHpen be 
was near, He beheld the City ; and that View brought to his Mind thoſe diſmal 
Cilimities the Inhabitants of it were calling down upon themſelves: And he 
wepr over it, expreſſing his tender Regard to its Inhabitants in this With, If 
tru hagfl known, even thou, in this thy Day, i. e. if, in this your laſt Trial, 
nw at this Time when I am ſent to You with the laſt Offers of God's Mercy, 
the Things that belong to thy Peace! If You, the Inhabitants, had underſtood 
What is your true and real Intereſt, your Duty and your Happineſs! But now 
ivy are hid from thine Eyes, i. e. from this Time, If You, the People highly 
favoured of God, are reſolved to perſiſt in Infidelity, and even to reject Me 
wut long-expected Meſſiah, whom God has ſent to you, with his laſt Offers; 
Vol. III. — = . there 
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there can be no more Hopes. God Almighty moſt juſtly now gives You ove; 
to be led by that perverſe Spirit into Ruine and Deſtruction. And this "0h 
thing our bleſſed Lord ſets forth in another Place, in the Parable of the "Py 
holder, who planted a Vineyard, and let it out to Huſbandmen, and ſent 0 N 
veral Servants to receive the Fruits of it for him; and, after they had been 
Abuſed and Murthered, laſt of all ſent his Son: and when they refuſed Obe. 
dience to this laſt and worthieſt Meſſenger, he could ſend, He reſolves 
them no more, but miſerably to deſtroy thoſe wicked Men. 

From this Caſe of the Nation of the Fews, and the City of Jeruſalem, ut 
are naturally led to obſerve theſe Three things: | | 


to try 


I. That, according to the conitant Reprefentations of the Holy Scripty;.. 
there is a Day appointed for wicked Societies and Nations, till which Time 
Almighty God waits for their Repentance, and defers their utter Ruine; bu 
beyond which, they ſhall not be tricd. 

II. That this is not fixed by Arbitrary Will and Pleaſure, but upon juſt Res 
tons: Or, in other Words, That there is not a Day for the utter Ruine of au 
Nation, or Society, ſo determined by God, but that, if they repent, and amy, 
their Lives, before that Day comes, they ſhall certainly be pardoned and blefied, 
And, agreeably to this, 1 „ e | 

III. That before the final Deſtruction of any Societies, or Nations, God ul, 
many and ſufficient Means of reforming and amending them ; that they may 


go on to flouriſh and proſper in the World. 


I. We may obſerve, that there is a Day appointed for wicked Societies and 
Nations, till which Almighty God waits for their Repentance, but beyond 
which their utter Ruine ſhall not be deferred.  _ ED 50 

Thus, We fee, in the Paflage of the Goſpel now before Us, there was a 
Time beyond which Feruſalem, and the whole Nation of the Jews, were not to 
be tried; and no more Offers of Mercy were to be tendered to them; but if they 
did not, at the Coming of the Son of God, repent, and turn from their Evi! 
Ways; they were, from that Inſtant, devoted to Miſery and Ruine: Or, it 
They did not, in %%, their Day, know and praftiſe the Things that belonged . 
their Peace, They would from that Time be hid from their Eyes. 

Thus it was with the Firſt World; when their Sins were many and heinous, 
and the whole Earth was corrupt, My Spirit, ſays God, fhall not always fiir 
with Man; I will not ever wait for their Repentance and Amendment; bu: 
their Days ſhall be an Hundred and Twenty Years. (Gen. vi. 3.) So long, aud 
no longer, the Men of that World were to be waited on; and then a Flood o- 
Waters to be brought in upon them, if they continued ungodly. Thus we jce, 
though the Poſterity of Abraham were by Promiſe to poſſeſs the Land of tie 
Amorites, yet it was not to be, 7:1! the Iniquity of the Amorites was full (Gel. xv. 
16.) till they had been tried to the utmoſt, and were found to be fit tor 10- 
thing but a ſignal Deſtrudtion. Now theſe Things that were written betore, 
were written for our Inſtruction, and theſe Things happened unto them ior | 
Enſamples. And we may argue, that, as there was a Pitch of Wickednels, ©- 
yond which God would not let theſe Societies of Men go on, without a remark- 
able Vengeance; and as there was a Day certainly ſet, beyond which thy 
ſhould not be tried, and after which no farther Offers ſhould be made for the. 
Reformation and Happineſs: ſo it is with Us Ourſelves, with this Nation and 
People to which we belong; So certainly, there is a determinate Highth ot 
Wickedneſs, beyond which God will not bear with us; and a Day, in the Pur- 
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noſe of Almighty God, beyond which he will not try us, and after which no— 
thing ſhall prevent our utter Detolation and Ruine. 


Ill. We may obſerve, that, according to the Repreſentations of the ſame III 


Scriptures, There 1s not a Day for the iinal Ruine of any Nations or Societies, 


o determined by God, but that, if they repent before that Time come, they 
mall certainly be pardoned, and blefled with Profpcrity and Succets. Thus 
N was to preach Repentance and Righteouſneſs to the World before the Flood, 
in order to prevent that great Calamity ; and an Hundred and twenty Years 
were given, to try if they would hear his Voice and live. Thus Jonas was Mo 
dered by God to go to Nmzeveh, and cry aloud in it, yet Forty Days, and Ninev 


ee 


ſcall be overthrown; and yet, when all the People of that City joined together 


to humble themſelves before God, and God fp their Works, that they turned 


from their evil Mays, God repented of the wil he had ſaid he would do unto then, 
and he did it not. Thus, without doubt, he would have done with the Jews 


Cw 


ir they had repented atnd ſeen the Things that: belonged to their Peace in that their 


Day, which was deſtined to be their Jai Trial: if, inſtcad of rejecting the Lord 


of Life, they had accepted his Offers, and become his Subjects 8 Servants ; 


all their ſtoning and killing the Prophets, that had been ſent before, and all | 


their numberleſs paſt Provocations, would have been pardoned and forgotten. 
For that this was the Method in which He would always l He him— 


elf had aſſured the Jews by his Prophet Jeremiah (xviii. 7.) At wvhat Injlant J 


ſhall ſpeak concerning a Nation, and concerning a Kingdom, to pluck up, and 19 pill 


dren, and to defiroy it; if that Nation, againſt whom TI have pronowiced, turn from 
their Exil Hays, Twill repent of the Hoil that I thous ht to ds unto them, 1, e. ] will nor 
do it, though I have threatned it in Words of the moſt peremptory, and abſolute 


Sort. If Repentance intervene, the Evil ſhall never be executed; and it is 
threatned, upon Suppotition only that a Repentance does not follow upon ſuch 


]hrcatning, And this is a very conſiderable Satisfaction, that we have not to 
do with an arbitrary and unreaſonable Tyrant, but one who deſires and withes 
our Repentance; wito threatens Ruine, in order to bring a Nation to Repentance 
aud Amendment; and who docs not threaten it, in order to exccute it, if Re- 
pentance and Amendment follo Turn ye, turn ye; why will ye die, O Houje 


! 5 8 And thus hc Ne not only to Them, but to all Nations and So- 


ctics : Turn ye from your evil IVays, and fo Iniquity ſoall not be your Ruine. But, 


- We arc led, by the Caſe before Us of Jerufalem, and the Jewiſh N Nation, 
to obſerve, That, before the final Ruine of any Nation or Socicty, Cod utes 


many and ſufficient Means to reform and amend them: rv often, ſays our Lord 
to feruſalem, would I have gathered thy Children together, even as a Hen gathereth 
ber Chickens under her IV ings; and Ye avould not ' How many Prophets were ſent, 


with mighty Signs and Wonders, to allarm this People of the Jews ! how ma- 

ny wife Men to guide and inſtruct them! With how immediate and ſpecial a 

Regard did God Ralf 9 dwell amongſt them and preſide over them! How many 
etaordinary and miraculous Mercies, Deliverances, and Victorics, were they 


blefled with! And, becauſe that Method was unſucceisful, how nany Plagues 
an judgements, Famines, Swords, and Peſtilences, did they Cxperic nee! And, 
5 ter tacy nad been Proof againſt Inſtruction, againſt Mercies, and Judgements, 
id all other Efforts. of his Hao will, % of all he fent unto them his Som, with 
al the 818 Jus, and Miracles, and 8 of the promiſed Reſſiah; in order, 


at the : very Approach of the End of his Forbcarance, to prevent their Ruine by 


their . dment. Almighty God himſelf gives an Account, in the Fifth 
Chap. of Tſeiah, what he had done to his Vineyard. And now, ſays he, O In- 


habitants 
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habilants of Feruſalem, and Men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt Me and my 
V. incyard; what could have been done more 10 my Vineyard, that I have not done; ni? 
And this is a plain Demonſtration of his Mercy, and Long ſuffering, that, 3. 
though he muſt, in Juſtice, and leſt Virtue ſhould periſh from off the Earth, 
ſometimes decree the utter Ruine and Deſolation of a People ; yet, before that, 
he tries many and different Methods to bring them to Reformation: A certain 
Proof, I ſay, that he delights not in their Ruine; that Judgement is his firange 
Mork, in this Senfe, that it is not what by Choice He inclines to: Nay, thi 
before a Nation be totally deſtroyed, it muſt be paſt even the Poſtibility of Re. 
covering, by thoſe Methods in which God thinks fit to deal with ſuch Creature; 
as We are, 

Having gone over thoſe Three Obſervations J propoſet at firſt, it will not be 
improper to conſider #/wo Di ns, which offer themſelves upon this Subjed, 
The f is, why whole Societies and Nations are often puniſhed {0 remarkably 
in this World? And the other is, why good Men often ſuffer in thoſe Calamj. 
ties and Deſtructions, which are brought on a People for the Wickedneß of 
others ? 


Firſt, Why whole Societies and Nations of Men are puniſhed often, in ſo re. 


markable a Manner, in this World. And the plain Reaſons ſeem to me to hs 


theſe two. 1. Becauſe when once a whole Society, or Nation, is univerſally 


corrupt and debauched, Virtue muſt neceſſarily, and infallibly, periſh from 


amongſt the Men of that Society or Nation; and, Secondly, that this Deſtruc- 
tion may be an Example to all other Societies. As to the firſt, the Corruption 


of a whole Nation 1s not like the Corruption of a particular Perſon; Which may 
be let alone, and yet the Cauſe of Virtue and Goodneſs not run ſo very low, but 


that there may be Encouragement enough left to others to be religious and 


good: but it is of fo very bad Conſequence, that there is not the leaſt Proba- 
bility, if it be not reſtrained and checked, by ſome extraordinary Methods, that 
Virtue ſhould ever ſhew its Head again in that Nation. The Examples in ſuch a 


Socicty are bad; the Education of Youth directly leading to Vice and De- 
bauchery ; the Principles upon which Men act apparently wicked, and tending 
on ſtill to greater and greater Degrees of Wickedneſs. Now God, as he is holy, 


and of purer Eyes than to behold Iniquity oppoſing itſelf to thoſe Rules, He him- 
ſelf acts, and would have all others act, by; as He is the Governor and Judge 
of the World; is concerned to hinder, by all poſſible Methods, ſuch an univerlal 
Wickedneſs as would ruine Virtue, ſo that it ſhould have no Hopes of ever ap- 


pearing again. And this is a ſufficient Reaſon why he ſhould uſe Judgements 
and Calamities, as well as Mercies, to prevent tuch an Increaſe of it in a Nation: 


and, if thoſe leſſer Methods are not ſucceſsful, why he ſhould bring utter Ruine 
and Deſolation upon that whole Nation. Eſpecially conſidering, 


2. What a moving Example this may be to other Societies and Nations. 
Pens or Examples, are apt to influence our Minds very much; And to 


| ſee how other Societies of People have been loſt and ruined, when they refuſed 
| to be reformed by milder Methods, naturally leads us to think how it moſt fare 
at laſt with Ourſelves, if we go on. For the Queſtion preſently offers itſelf to 


our Minds, what Reaſon is there why We ſhould Hope to be excepted? or, if 
we imitate other incorrigible Nations, in our Manners and Behaviour, why 
ſhould We not reſemble them in a remarkable and fatal End ? Almighty God 
taay therefore, juſtly puniſh wicked Societies, or Nations, to affriglit = from 


going on to a State of univerſal, ſetled, unreſtrained Wickedneſs; and, if that 


cannot bo done, may puniſh them with an utter Deſtruction, rather than pros 
<- | Juca 
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ſuch univerſal Wickedneſs to triumph and flouriſh, or ſuffer a Foundation to be 
laid for an uninterrupted Courſe of it. For this is exactly agreeable to the Rules 
of his Supreme Moral Government: as it is abſolutely neceſſary to the main 
taining the World in any tolerable Order, and conſulting the Happineſs of other 
Socicties, and of thoſe Perſons that ſhall be born after, who will be alarmed by 
theſe Examples, to fly from what has before brought down Ruine upon whole 
Nations. JWVhen thy Tudgements are in the Earib, the Inhabitants of the World 
will learn Righteouſneſs, ſays the Prophet. When there is a remarkable Viſita— 
tion, a viſible Puniſhment of the Sins of any Nation; this will draw the Eyes 
of others, and teach them, that Righteouſneſs is the only ſure Way to eſtabliſh 
the Happineſs of a People. For ir (as Solomon lays) becauſe Sentence againſt any 
one evil Mork, is not ſpeedily executed, therefore the Hearts of the Sons of Men are 
fully ſet in them to do Evil; Certainly, if Sentence were never executed in this 
World againſt the great and repeated evil Works, of which a whole Body of 
Men are notoriouſly and univerſally guilty, much more would the Hearts of the 
Sons of Men be ſet in them to do Evil; when They have Reaſon to think them- 
ſelres ſecure 3 and fo all Religion and Virtue would, by Degrees, long ago have 
vaniſhed from the Earth. Theſe two Reaſons ſeem fully ſufficient to fatrsfy us, 
why God ſhould often puniſh, and ſometimes totally deſtroy, Societies and Na- | 
tions of Men. | 
There is another Reaſon, why wicked ee and Nations ſhould be pu- 
niſhed in this World, mentioned by Some, viz. becauſe they cannot be puniſhed, 
as Societies, in the World to come. But this I do not urge, becauſe I either do 


' not underſtand it; or do not underſtand it to be a good Reaſon : and becauſe 


the Reaſons I mentioned before ſer to * fully ſufficient, without inquiring ; 
after any others. 

come now to another Oveſtion, which has ſometimes been aſked upon this 
Subject, vis. Why good Men often ſuffer in thoſe Calamities, and Deſtructions, 
which are brought on any Society, or Nation, for the Sins of others? And as to 
this, ſuppoſing the Fact true, 

1. We may obſerve, that good Men have often very great imprudences ws 
Weaknefles : and theſe may, ſometimes, naturally tend to help on publick Cala- 
mities and Misfortunes. 

Some of the beſt of them may be Men of great natutal Paſtions, hurrying 
| Shak on to ſudden Reſolutions, and Counſels ; and at the ſame Time of ſo little 
Reach, as to be eaſily miſtaken in their political Conduct; and think That to be 
good for the repairing the Breaches of a Nation, which will really help to widen 
them; and That for the Intereſt and Happineſs of a People, which really tends 
to their Ruine and Unhappineſs. Almighty God is not obliged to free the 
Minds of good Men from all Failings, or to conquer their Paſſions miraculouſly, 
for them; or to give their Minds ſuch a Reach, as that they ſhall not miſtake 
in their Notions of publick Intereſt and Happineſs ; and they may juſtly ſuffer 
in thoſe temporal Evils which they themſelves thus help to bring upon their 
Country. But 

2. There may be many good Men, unexceptionable in their private and per- 
ſonal Conduct, who think it ſufficient to look after themſelves, and are too little 
concerned at ſeeing their Country over-run with Wickedneſs, to uſe their En- 

deavours to give a "Check to it, or to put in Execution the beſt Laws made 
againſt the Progreſs of That which tends to the final Ruine of a Nation. The 
N before mentioned, from the ſacred Hiſtory, would teach them another 


Leſſon. Noah was preſerved from the general Flood: but then, he not only 
Vor. : £ % 45 5 8 808 
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was a good Man himſelf, but had Zeal enough to make him concern himſeſs 


for other People, and even to be troubleſome to them, by being a Preacher of 


Righteouſneſs, (as St. Peter ſays) in order to reclaim them, and prevent that 
Ruine that threatened them. So Lot was delivered, when Sodom and Gomorrah 
were conſumed ;. but then, he was not only righteous himſelf, but St. Peter Ob. 
ſerves, that That righteous Man dwelling amongft them, in ſeeing and hearing vered 
his righteous Soul, from Day to Day, with their unlawful Deeds; nay, intereſted 
himſelf ſo much in their Behaviour, as not only to be grieved at their Impicties, 


but, without doubt, to. endeavour their Reformation: For ſo much we gather 
with great Reaſon, from that Speech of the Inhabitants of Sodom, This one Felly 


came in to ſojourn, and he will needs be a Fudge, Gen. xiv. 9. 

In theſe Caſes, therefore, in which the unactive Coldneſs of ſome, or the 
weak Underſtandings, or ſtrong Paſſions, of other, good Men, have naturally 
| tended, and led to the Ruine of that Society to which they belong; they them. 
ſelves cannot think Almighty God to act unjuſtly by them, if he does not mira. 
culouſly exempt them, from the common Lot in ſuch Calamities, as may indeed 


juſtly be ſaid to be brought upon their Country for the ſake of the Wickedne/, of-- I 
Others; but yet are ſuch as theſe good Men themſelves did not endeavour to 


prevent by their Zeal and Interpoſition; or perhaps helped forward by the Im- 
prudence of their Counſels, or Violence of their natural Tempers. But, 

3. It will take away the very Ground of this Objection, to obſerve that, ac. 
cording to the Repreſentations of the Scriptures, the Fact itſelf is not certainly 


true. We all know that the ſame Holy Books, which relate the Stories of the 
Deſolation of Cities and Nations, for the Wickedneſs of the People, give us 


Inſtances of good Men wonderfully preſerved, and delivered, in ſuch Calamitics, 
Thus, when the Old World was to be deſtroyed, we find Noah, a good and 


rvighteous Perſon, who had never either aflented to, or winked at, the Wicked. 


neſs of thoſe about him, ſtrangely delivered by the Particular Providence of God, 
when the Flood was brought upon the World of the Ungodly. | 
Thus, when the Cities of Sodom and Gomorrah were turned into Aſhes, and 
condemned with an Overthroaw, juſt Lot, who was vexed with the fil thy Converſa- 
tion of the Wicked; who abhorred their Deeds, and was righteous in Oppoſition 
to all their Examples, was delivered and ſent away from that fiery Deſtruction, 
Theſe are taken notice of by St. Peter, as a ſufficient Foundation to ground this 
Conſequence upon, The Lord knoweth how to deliver the Godly, (2 Pet. 11. 9.) 
_ Nay, Almighty God ſeems himſelf by the Prophet Ezekiel (Chap. xiv. 12, &c.) 
to give ſuch good and holy Perſons (under the Names of Noah, Daniel, and Feb,) 
a Title to ſuch a Deliverance : in this Caſe of the extraordinary Puniſhment of 


"Mm Society, by the Hand of God, expreſsly for the Sins of the wicked Part of it; 


repeating this often, that though they ſhould not deliver any other Perſons, 1 vet 
they ſhould deliver their own Souls, by their Righteouſneſs. 


And indeed, it ſeems agreeable to Reaſon, and Equity, that, in thoſe Cales, | 


in which it pleaſes Almighty God thus immediately to interpoſe, and bring 
immediate Deſolation upon any Society, for the ſake of the Wickedneſs of Many 
of the Men who compoſe it; That, I fay, in ſuch Caſes, the truly Good Men be⸗ 
longing to it ſhould be preſerved and delivered. Otherwiſe, theſe Calamities 


could not well be ſaid to be decreed, or w rought, by God himſelf, for the Puniſh⸗ 


ment of ſuch Wickedneſs only. 
And this appears plainly to be the very Foundation and Strength of Pres 5 
Argument, 1n the Eighteenth Chapter of Genefis. There we find, at the 2 


= erſe, That Gop is ſaid to condeſcend to inform Abraham of his — 
with 
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- vith regard to Sodom and Gomorrah, which, it is plain from Abraham's Anſwer, 
was a Declaration, that He would himſelf interpoſe, and bring a total Deſtruc- 
ton upon thoſe Cities, ſolely on account of the enormous Wickedneſ of the 
Inhabitants» This was the Fact, which moved Abraham to the Boldneſs of 
Arguing with God himſelf, upon the Principles of Juſtice and Equity, from 
Verſe 23, to the End. Wilt Thou alſo deſtroy the Righteous with the Wicked 8 — 
That be far from Thee to do after this manner, to ſlay the Righteons with the Wicked ; 
aud that the Righteous ſhould be as the Ilicked; That be far from thee. Shall not 
the Judge of all the Harth do right ? This is his Argument: Since this Deſtruc- 
tion is to be brought upon theſe Places for the Sins of the Wicked only, ſtri&t 
Juſtice requires that the righteous Part of the People ſhould not be deſtroycd for 
the Wickedneſs of Others, for the ſake of which alone the DeſtruCtion is brought. 
Abraham's main Intention is not to intercede for Thoſe whoſe Þniquities were full; 
but to contend, from the Nature of Juſtice, and of God himſelf, That a Method 
ought to be found for the Preſervation of the Righteous, in ſuch a particular 
Caſe. And we ſee, the Great God is ſo far from being diſpleaſed with a Mortal 
Man for pretending to argue with him, from ſuch excellent Principles; that He 
- plainly approves of the Argument, and goes ſo far as to declare, That, rather 
than the Righteous ſhall not be preſerved, He will, for their Sakes, if a Few be 
bound, ſpare the City, and even put off the Deſtruction of the Wicked, now ripe 
for his Vengeance. And, as it appears that there was but one good Man and 
Family there; This one Man and Family alone are preſerved. And thus we 
fee, that it is the Repreſentation of Holy Scripture, that Good Men are actually 
delivered, and preſerved, according to the Rules of Juſtice, by that God, that 
Righteous Judge of the Earth, in thoſe Deſolations and Deſtructions, which He 
himſelf immediately brings upon a People, expreſsly and merely on account of 
the crying Wickedneſs, of the Worſt Part of them. And this is the Caſe par- 
ticularly meant in the Objection. For, . To 
4. As for Thoſe Deſtructive, or Calamitous Events, apparently ariſing from 
the Original Frame and Contexture of this Earth, or of the Air around it; or 
ſtom the Imperfections, Weaknefles, and Wickedneſs of Men themſelves, the 
Inhabitants of this Earth; or from any the like Cauſes; the Good Part of Man- 
kind, (the Beſt of whom have many Imperfections, and are placed Here, only 
as in a Country, deſigned not for a Paradiſe, or their Heaven, but for a State 
of Probation, ſuitable to the Ends propoſed by their Maker,) ought not to com- 
- plain, that They partake with the Wicked in ſuch ſort of Evils, natural to this 
State. Nor do the Juſtice and Equity of God's Government need any Vindi- 
cation, on account of Good Men ſuffering with the Wicked, in theſe and the 
like common Calamities of Nature, any more than They do, on account of his 
not exempting the Beſt of Men from the common Lot of Sickneſs, and even 
Death itſelf, pronounced and executed equally upon the Bad and the Good, the 
juſt Man and the Sinner, in this World. „%% . 
This is all that I can preſume to offer concerning the Cate of good Men's ſuf- 
fering, in Calamities brought upon any Nation, for the Sins of Others: And if | 
what I have ſaid upon ſo dark a Subject, not entirely laid open to our Capa- 
ties, cannot fully anſwer the Curigſily of Some, or the honeſt Deſire of Satiſ- 
taction in Others, yet it ſeems ſufficient to abate the Force of the Objection ; 
and to give Them ſome ground to think, that there may be till ſtronger Rea- 
lous, in the Counſels of the All-knowing Gop, for this Method of proceeding 
vith-the Beſt, as well as Worſt, Part of his imperfe& Creatures, in this pre- 
ent State of Things, | 


Having 
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Having thus gone over the Three principal Points I firſt propoſed; and then 


conſidered Tzvo Difficulties, ariſing upon them; I will only now make ; ſhor 


Application of all to Ourſelves, and our own Nation. 

If it appears from what has been ſaid, That Succeſs and Proſperity have, by 
the Command and: Laws of the Great Governour of the World, attended upon 
Families, and Nations, where Religion and Virtue have been encouraged and 
praQtiſed ; we may conclude, that the fame will wait upon Us, if Religion aud 
Virtue are encouraged and practiſed amongſt us. If we read that his Wrath has. 
been executed, and remarkable Vengeance taken, upon Nations in which In. 
piety and Immorality have been triumphant ; we may be certain, that Deſola. 
tion and Deſtruction is appointed for Us, if Impiety and Debauchery trump}, 


in the ſame manner amongſt us. And, to be more particular, As We find hy 


the Words upon which J have been diſcourſing, and other Paſlages of the Gor. 


pel, that the Nation of the Fews, in our Saviour's Time, were called Upon to 


caſt back their Eyes upon all the Trials God had formerly made of them, and 
all the Methods He had uſed to amend them; not only by his Prophets, but 
by all his Mercies, and all his Judgements: and were plainly told, that, after 


all the ungrateful Returns made by them, God would not ſtrive with them 


much longer; but that, if they did not truly repent, and receive their Melia, 
the Day of Deſtruction was ſoon to come upori them: ſo, We of this Nation 


may find too much Reaſon to think that That Day is not at any very great Dil. 
tance from us, beyond which God will not try us, or bear with us; I mean, 


if we conſider how many Methods he has uſed to awaken us, and how little 


we have hitherto been alarmed, to any good Purpoſe of Amendment: how many 
Fappineſſes and Mercies He has favoured us with, as a Nation-—Placed Us in 


Situation, and in Circumſtances, which Point out to Us all Opportunities ima- 


ginable of being a great and flouriſhing People; Made us the Subjects of a 
Power governed by Laws, and not of Arbitrary and Unbounded "Tyranny ; often 


delivered our Liberties and Lives from imminent Ruine, and our Happineſs from 


the very Jaws of DeſtruQtion ;—Called us to the Knowledge of his Goſpel (a 
Mercy which we can never duely value), not as it was hid, and obſcured, and 


made uſeleſs, by ignorant and wicked Men, but, by his Providence, reſtored to 


Light, ſo far, as to lie open to All, in that Native Simplicity and Purity, in 
which his firſt Followers preached, and wrote it, for the Uſe of All. And, to 


engage us the more to it, He himſelf has made This happy Condition of Ours 


ſo much his Care, that no Attempts hitherto againſt it have proſpered, but all 


have been wonderfully defeated. And then We may go on to conſider, That, 


as Mercies have not been wanting to draw us, ſo neither have Judgements to 


alarm and drive Us of this Generation to Amendment. It is not very long ſinceæ 


all was Confuſion and Diſorder; fince the Sword of Civil Fury was dyed in 
Blood and Slaughter; nor much leſs Time ſince a fatal Peſtilence raged amongſt 
Us, and a terrible Fire laid waſte this City. Now, if we reflect on all theſe, 
we muſt think, either that we are amended and reformed ſo much as to turn 


away God's Diſpleaſure; or elſe, that the Day for Ruine and Deſtruction ca» 
not be at a very great Diſtance, unleſs we do very ſoon and very ſeriouſly pre- 
vent it, by forſaking our Vices, and turning to Him in Holineſs and Righteoul- 
neſs of Life. For thus We ſhould call to Remembrance, He has dealt wit! 


the Nations of old; and particularly with his choſen People, the People of 


Iſrael, And therefore, We ſhould argue, in this ſame Manner, and theſe ſame 


Methods, will He deal with us, in the future Diſpenſations of his Mercy, . 


of his Wrath, __ 75 
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ON THE MARTYRDOM OF KING CHARLES I. 673 
The Thoughts, which I have now pointed out, will, in their natural Ten— 
1-ncy, lead us all moſt heartily to endeavour to amend our own Lives, and to 
1, what 1 in Us lies to diſcourage, and put a ſtop to, the open Wickednets of 
Others; and ſo to conſult Our own Intereſt and Happineſs, in the Proſperity and 
Ha ppinels of that Nation, and Society, of which we are Members. And, as 
what J have NOW oftered cannot but be thought very ſcaſonable upon the Oc- 
cations which has at this Time brought Us together; ſo, let me add, with re- 
gard to Our preſent publick Circumſtances; that ſack Conſiderations can never 
be more ſeaſonable, than at a Time, when a Torrent of open Wickeduels, 
and Shametul Diviſions at lame, and a Powerful Enemy Abroad, ſeem to con- 
ſpire to open the Way, to the Ruine of all that is dear to Us, as 2719 L100 Eben 
and Proteffants. 
God grant, Me may nor de, even Il/e, in this our Day, the Things that belong 10 


cur Peace; and all of Us ac according to what ie tee to be our Duty, and 
our Intereft? | 


. R MON XX. 


5 00 at St. Peoria: s Poo, March 8 „ being tlie Anniverſary of 
the Qon EN 5 Acceſſion, Sc. 


1 Tin. t 1, . 
[ exhort ther 15 4, hat J Vi of all Supplications, Pr ayers, Interceſſions, and GIVING . 


Thanks, be made for all Men: for Kings, and for all that are in Author 1y; > that 
we * lead a gu and feaceable . in all Godlineſs and 8 


ESE Words are a Direction to T imothy, who had the Care and Over- 
ſight both of Paſtors and People, in the Parts about Epheſus; and they re- 

hte to the publick Prayers of Chriſtian Congregations : exhorting, that they 
ſhould extend their Charity to the whole World, by recommending all Man- 
kind to the Favour of Almighty God; particularly, that they ſhould pray, and 
þe Franks, for Kings, and all that were in Authority, or, as the Margin 
ciprefles it, nearer to the Original, in eminent Place; for All whom the Provi- 
He of God has raiſed to any Degree of Power; that they ſhould pray for all 
ſuch, that Chri/tians might lead a quiet and peaceable Life under them, in all 
Godlineſs and Honeſty, Which laſt Words are either deſigned to direct them 
what ſhould be the Matter of their Prayers ; or elſe to expreſs one End which 
he propoſed by Chrjt;ans thus publickly praying for All in Authority, or Emin- 
ce; viz. that thele Perſons in Power might be induced by this to be favour- 
_ to them, or, at leaſt not to treat VEG as Enemies. If they be underſtood 
ic firſt Way, the Direction is, That they ſhould pray for all in Eminence, to 
this Eftect, that God would be pleaſed ſo to diſpoſe their Hearts, that They 
might fo uſe their Power, as that ſo good Men, and Profeſſors of ſo holy a Re. 
livin, as the Chriſtians, might be ſafe and ſecure under them ; that they might 
be Terrors only to Evil-doers, and a Praiſe and Safeguard to them that do well, 
Ii t. Ky be underſtood 1 in the latter Scnſe, as one End propoſed by St. Paul, why 
Cirifians thould at that Time particularly pray tor all in high Stations, the 
Vas, III. | 1 3 Meaning 
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Meaning of tliem will 65 this, That he would have them pray for their Supe 
ours and Governours, not only becauſe it was their Duty, but becaufe 
their Intereſt; to the End that thoſe Men in Power might be induced, 9 
they knew that Chriſtians did heartily pray for them, to uſe them as Far 
to permit them to lead quiet and peaceable Lives, and not to perfecute and har. 
raſs them as Enemies; that ſo the Church might have Peace and Encourage. 
ment by means of the powerful Men of the World, when they ſhould fg that 
Chriſtianity was no Enemy to them, or their Government, but was likely to be 
a great Support to it, by its Prayers and Interceſſions for them. ; 

Both theſe Ways may the Words, I think, be underſtood ; though I rather 
think, that St. Paul might have the latter in his Eye, at a Time when Ch, Man' 1 
was ſurrounded with Enemies; and perpetual Perſecution was very likely to be | 

its Fate, from the Notion that they had entertained, of its diſpoſing Mey tg |... 
of turbulent, and troubleſome, and ungovernable Tempers ; or that, being wholly 
taken up with the Thoughts of another State of Happineſs to come hereatis 
they might be entirely diſregardful of the e and Good of Human Sieh 
. 

My Deſign i is not to infiſt upon theſe Words as they may peculiarly belong to 

the fr Chriſtians, ſurrounded by Enemies, looked upon with a Jealous Eye by 

Princes and Men in Power, and continvally liable to the Frowns of all around 
them; but to conſider them with a more general View, as they may be applied, 
and very reaſonably ſuppoſed to be directed, to all CHriſtians, in all Ages, under 
all Forms of Government: and to Ourſelves in particular, under an excellent“ 
Form of Government, and an excellent Queen, who, as this Day, by the I 
Providence of God, ſucceeded to the Crown, and Glory, of her Illuſtrious Pre- 
deceſſor. 

Only before 1 proceed, 1 cannot forbcar remarking, how eager Gans Men 
are to catch at any thing that may impoſe a Yoke of Bondage upon Themſelves 
and their Neighbours, when they lay hold on ſuch a Text as this; and argue 
from St. Paul's commanding Chri/tians to pray for all in Eminence, or Power, 
that he commanded them, in this, to be wholly paſſive, at all Times, and in 
all Circumſtances, under all poſſible ill Uſage, even under ſuch Adminiſtra- 

tions as muſt ruine the whole publick Society, as well as themſelves; nay, far- 
ther, that they ſhould pray for Proſperity to Thoſe in Power, in all their vio- 
lent Attempts, and all their Undertakings of all Sorts. But in one word, they 
may as well argue, from our being commanded to pray for our Enemies, or 
from our being commanded to pray for all Men here in the Text, that we are 
therefore obliged to with them well in all their unjuſt Attempts againſt Out- 
Helves; nay, in all their contradictory Deſigns againſt one another; to ſubmit Þ 
our Necks, our Families, our worldly Concerns, to the Inſults and the De- 
vaſtation of any who will be ſo hardy as to attack us, and to attempt our 
Ruinc. And if ſome of the primitive Chrif;ans do, in their Apologics, de- 
clare to the Emperours, in abſolute Terms, and without any Exceptions, t that 
They pray for their Happineſs and Succeſs ; it muſt be ſaid, that they could 
mean this in no Senſe pleaſing to Almighty God, but in this, that they might 
be proſpered and find Succeſs in all their lawful and honourable Znterprizes ; 
or elſe, if They meant this, in any other Senſe, that theſe Chrj/#ans, who 
were fallible Men, miſtook the Nature of their Duty; and put up Prayers 
very unacceptable to the great Fountain of Good, and Lover of 1 hat On) 
which is ever Juſt and Right. 
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ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE QUEEN'S ACCESSION, &c. 67; 
To proſecute my pretent Deſign, it will be proper, 


Firſt, to conſider the Importance and Burthen of Government; together 
with the unſpeakable Benefit of good Government ; from which, 


Secondly, We may caſily ſee, both the Need there is of the hearticſt unte 
Prayers of the governed Society, in the Behalf of Governours; and likewile, 
what muſt be the chief Matter of theſe Prayers, as well as of their Thankt- 


girings, plainly pointed out in thoſe Words, That eve may lead quiet and feace- 
hls Lives, in all Godlineſs and Honeſty. 


After which, there will not need many Words to apply what ſhall have 


been ſaid, to the preſent Occaſion of our meeting togetlier; and the Bleſſings 


which this Day has continued and confirmed to us. 


Hi, The Importance and Burthen of Government deſerves to be ſpoken to, 
together with the unſpeakable and extenſive Beneſit of good Government. 
| Were one to judge of Matters by mere Outſide and Show: or, were one to 
ſorm his Sentiments, concerning Objects, by the Zeal that Poo Mortals thew - 
to obtain them, one would think a State of Power, and Riches, (which are 


the Sinews of Power,) to be the molt lovely and deſireable State in the World; 


made up of nothing but moſt * Aunukenen or magnificent Scenes or” 


all that is defirable. 


Through how much Blood, and at the Expence of how many Thouſand 


Lives, will a Man, tired by Ambition, ſcek after a Crown that is to be pur- 


chaſed at any rate; and think perhaps, all the while, that he is in Purſuit of 


one of the moſt agreeable Stations this World can thew ! And how eager will the 


Contention often be, even where one would think Men have had enough of their 
own Power before, and felt enough of the Weight of Government? But, there 
being ſomething gawdy and great in outward Appearance, the Senſes of Men 
are more taken up with the Outſide, than their Reaſon and Conſideration are 


with what is within. For, alas! if the Matter be laid open, how many Thorns 


giow inwards ! how many Cares, and Fears, and Anxicties, muſt moleſt, even 


one, who is but little folicitous about the good Eſtate of thoſe under him! 


How many Enmities muſt he encounter, how many Parties muſt he ſteer be- 


tween, how many Applications muſt he endure! how many Jealouſies muſt he en- 


tertain, of every Thing, and every Body! eſpecially if he KNOWS himſelf ra- 5 


ther to be an Enemy, than a Friend, to his People! 


But! ſpeak not merely of this. Put the Caſe, that the true End of Govern- 


ment be conſtantly in the View of the Governour, and that it is his ſincere 


Intention to conſult the Good and Intereſt of the Governed; what a laborious, 


what an uninterrupted Courſe of Cares and Anxieties ! whit a Burthen of ne- 
verceaſing Thought, (the Labour of the Mind,) doth this imply in it! To guard 
againſt the evil Deſigns of Flatterers, and artful Courtiers ; againſt thoſe who 


preſs for high Stations, in order to hinder the good Influences of better Men 


aboye them, and only to anſwer their own private Ends ; to combat the Enmity 


and Oppoſition: of thoſe who diſlike every thing that is truly good, and never 
Fut more Impediments in the Way of Governours, than when they are truly in 


the Intereſt of the People under them: To ſee with the Eyes of others, and 


yet to tee Things in their true Colours; to hear with the Ears of Others, and 


yet not to be Sd. to penctrate into the dark Receſſes of the Breaſt of 


Others; to be Proof againſt Vain, and Empty, and Extravagant Complements, 


and to be armed againſt rough and unmannerly Contradiction: To know what 
F the true Intereſt of a People. 11 every conkderable Branch, to have Courage 
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enough to profeſs this to be their own; to have Conduct enough to ele ducce 


it in the wiſeſt Methods; and Hardineſs to adhere to it, againſt all the deludin: chic! 
Offers, and all the "boldeſt Threats, to the contrary ! To do Juſtice i impart] li ; 5 
and yet to exerciſe Mercy in due Time and Place: What thall I fay? T0 -. 3 
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the Part of a God in the World, by Beneficence and Goodnels ; to protect t. ; 
Injured, to defend the Oppreſſed, and to be ever prepared for al Occaſ. 
doing godd. 

This 18 the Part of Governours, the part of all who are poſſeſſed of Ord 
Power, in their ſeveral Places and Stations. And is not this a Burthen that t. 
quires God's Aſſiſtance ; a Burthren for more than human Abilities ? But now 
excellent in its Uſe, and how beneficial, when this Burthen is borne, and this 
Office executed, by Such as are not taken with the external Title and Appear. 
ance, but regard the internal Parts of it, and its true Deſign! how doth th. Ship 
benign Influence deſcend from the Head down to the loweſt Parts of the Body! : 80 
Mutual Love, Reſt, Quict, Security, in all their Concerns; Theſe and many Mar 
more Goods, are owing to the Fountain above, from whence they flow in mighty 4 
and uſcful Streams. On the contrary, when all this internal Part of Goycry. | 
ment is diſregarded, and only the external Grandeur aimed at, and carried to an 
Exceſs of Heighth by a Governour, how doth the Malignity of this ſpread itt 
over a Country! Uneaſineſs, and Miſery, and every evil Work, is the Ea; 
and Nothing good to be depended upon; but every Thing that is valuable or de- 
lightful, to be ſacrificed to Humour and Paſſion! 

Let us, therefore, Secondly, learn from hence how much it concerns us, and 
our Governours, that we heartily and fervently put up our Prayers to God, for 
Them; that this laborious and invidious Taſk may be made light and cat 
through the kind Diſpoſitions of his Providence, to all ſuch as truly detign ky 
Glory, and the Good of thote over whom they are placed. For ef his 
fatherly Eye, and friendly Concurrence, ſeem more neceſſary i in This, than in 

any other ſecular Work whatſoever: as it is evident that in 7%, the Happi- 
nels, or Mitery, of whole N ations, and of the Children yet unborn, arc ingly 
concerned. 

And hence we ſhall be naturally led to \ ſos what the Matter, and chief Sub- 
je, of our Prayers, ſhould be. For Inſtance, that, through the kind Diſpo- 
{itions of Providence, 1t may not be in the Power of evil-minded Men to 
diſturb the Reign, or obſtruct the Management, of ſuch Rulers as are indecd 
a Terror to evil Works, and a Praiſe to them that do well; that they may 
have Eyes perpetually open to ſee, and Ears perpetually diſpoſed to hear, what 
is for the common and univerſal Intereſt ; that they may have Hearts armed 
againſt every thing that can hinder the Proſecution of it, and Courage and 
Conduct to make Government as uſeful as God Almighty deſigned it ſhould be: 
That cvery thing may be propoſed and paſſed into Laws, that may eſtabliſh 
Peace and Righteouſneſs upon a laſting Foundation; and build up ſuch a Struc- 
ture of Publick Virtue and Happiness, as no Time may be able to demo] iſh, nor 
any Attempts to ruine. | 

To theſe Subjects of our Prayers, the Importance, the Burthen, f ds Nature, 
and the End of their Office direct us. 

For their temporal Proſperity and Succeſs we mult frame our ſerious W iſhes, 
and TAPE. our Prayers, fo as to make them agreeable in all Reſpects to the M W 
of God: and this can be only done effectually, by praying to God, that They 
may be ſwecefsfül in all ſuch Defigns and Endeavours as are approved of by 
him; as are juſt, honourable, reaſonable, fitting, and becoming: all — this 
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ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE QUEEN'S ACCESSION, &c. 6; 


being little leſs than Blaſphemy. To pray to God that any Perſons may have 
Succeſs in Works which He hates and abhors ; in the Works of that evil Spirit 
hich is always repreſented as the greateſt Enemy to his Will; is to attront 
po anger Him. The Goſpel of Chrif knows no ſuch Duty as this. Though 
he Duty of Prayer tor Governours be laid down in general Terms; yet common 
sene, and the Commands of God in other Cates, muſt regulate and bring this 
into due Form. Suppoſe all the Mariners and Paflengers, in a Ship, were com— 
manded to pray for their Pilot, and for his Succeſs, in general Terms; could 
zny one argue from hence, that they are obliged to pray for Succets to him, 
gen when he is endeavouring to {lit the Ship upon a Rock, to dath it into a 
thouſand Pieces, and deſtroy the Lite of every one in it? Or, Would not every 
one underſtand tuch a general Expreſſion to imply in it u an Obligation to 
ſuch Prayer as is ſuitable to the Nature and End of his Office, the pretery ing the 
Ship, and bringing it ſafe into Port ? 
So, in the Caſe of Thankſgiving, if that were likewiſ: injoined ; could any 
unn be ſo abſurd as to ſay, that thoſe Paſſengers, who faw this Danger evidently, 
and the evil Deſign of this Pilot, were yet obliged to blets God for tuch a Pilot, 
«ho was juſt going, evidently, to daſh them ag ainft a Rock, and to . both. 
heir Goods and their Lives ? 
' Beſides, if the Chriftian Religion can be ſuppoſed to enjoin either Pi rayer, or 
eee in ſo unlimited a Manner; then muſt it be ſuppoſed, that the 
(ritians of ſeveral Countries mult be obliged. in Duty to pray to God for the 
molt contradictory things in Nature: one Part, that he will pleaſe to proſper 
Trranny and Oppreſſion; another Part, that he will be pleaſed to give Succels 
to Juſtice, and proſper the beſt of Adminiſtrations; which it is highly abſurd to 
fix upon the Chriſtian Inſtitution, Can thoſe Subjects of any Monarch, in Coun- 
ties abroad, for inſtance, who groan under his Oppreſſion and his exorbitant 
Demands, for the ſake of what they themſelves may think unjuſt Attempts of £ 
Force and War upon Others; can ſuch Chr lian Subjects, I tay, be obliged by 
the Goſpel to pray for his outward Proſperity in all his Undertakings ? This 
cannot be the Duty of ſuch unhappy Subjects. We of this Nation, ieleed, feel the 
Sweets of good Government, and know what it is to be engaged 1 in a righteous 
Cauſe; aud therefore, are obliged to pray for Succeſs to our Sovereign, whom we 
willingly obey, and of whoſe Adminiſtration we are ſo gratefully ſenſible, and of 
whoſe Juſtice in the Cauſe She publickly maintains in Europe, we are 10 perfectly 
fatisfied. This is the Difference between Us and Others. And, as it is impoſſible 
that Contradictions ſhould be true; it is impoſſible that the Duty of Chritrans, in 
ſereral Places, ſhould be ſo abſolutely contradictory of itſelf, No, our Prayers and 
Thanfgivings muſt be agrecable to God's Will. We muſt not pray to him to 
froſper Wickedneſs, even in high Places: nor muſt we thank him, as for temporal 
B{lings, for the Victories of Tyranny. For this is to thank Him, for what is, in 
truth, one of the greateſt Curſes that even his Almighty Power can fend down 
upon any Nation. A Curſe, which ſome Nations Abroad may either labour againſt, 
or thank God for, according as their Hearts and Diſpoſitions have been preſcrved in 
tlicit natural State; or by inn Oppreſſion, and the Cuſtom of Injury and In- 
uit, are become callous and totally inſenſible. For our Parts, we know no ſuch 
Sentiment ; and therefore cannot, without Blaſphemy, think, that the Succeſs of 
Power, iporting itſelf in the Miſeries of thoſe around it, can be any Subject for 
The inkigiving to the great Governour of the World ; who wiſhes Happinels to all 
Civil Societies, and expects from their Rulers, a conſtant Attentiou to that klar; 
ineſs, for which they were ſet over their People. 
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The Third Particular propoſed was this : Suppoſing that the Subject of 9. 
Prayers be granted, or that it pleaſes God to give us that uncommon Blefling g b 
good and juſt Government over us; what our Behaviour, under a Senſe of 25 . 
ought to be; and what Uſe we ought to make of ſo great an Happineſs, Theſz 
are particularly pointed out to us 1n the laſt Words. of the Text, That ; 
lead a quiet and peaceable Life, in all Godlineſs and Honeſty. 

Fir}, This is the very End propoſed by the Apęſile, in theſe Interceſſions which 
he recommends for Kings, and all others in Authority; that, ſhewing Ourſelves 
thus their ſincere Friends and Well-wiſhers, we may, under them, enjoy an yn. 
diſturbed Repole, and a State of Quiet, which we could not fo well hope for, i; 
we did not give them this Teſtimony of our Affection and Good-will, This 1; 
as great an Happineſs, as the Condition of Men in this World allows to any 
Society; to enjoy, under the Protection of Power, lodged in good II. ands, and 
exerciſed in the Manner, and to the End for which alone it was appointed, the 
Comforts, and Convenicnces of Life, as well as Neceſſaries; to reap the Fruits of | 
their own Labours, an J poſſeſs their own Acquiſitions and Inheritances, withour | 
the continual Dread of Violence, and Arbitrary Rage, tearing them away and 
conſuming them all. An Happiness which we of this Part of the World, at 
this Time, may be ſaid peculiarly to enjoy, whilſt we may view, at a great Dil 
| tance, the Storms and Tempeſts which beat upon others; and the Exerciſe of all 

Power by military Force, to the utter Ruine of the Quiet and Repole of their 
Lives, and of the peaceful Enjoyment of what they have at leaſt as ſtric , 

Right to enjoy ſecurely, as their Governours have to rule over them. And hence 
indeed, will appear our peculiar great Concern in theſe Expreſſions. For if we 
are ſo peculiarly happy, as that our Governours watch over us, and rule us b 
Laws made and known by Ourſelves ; and make our peaceable Poſſeſſion of what 
is our own, as ſecure as this World admits of; we muſt be void of all Senſe, and 
&bandoned of all Underſtanding, to be Ourſelves the Troublers of our own calm 
and ſmooth Waters; and, by unreaſonable and undeſerved Noiſe and Diſquict, 
to break in upon ſuch a happy Scene of publick Serenity, as can alone give 2 
Reliſn to all the Goods of the Earth, and alone ſecure the h of Qur- 
ſelves, and Families, and Poſterity, in it. But, 

Secondly, There is ſomething farther added by the Apoſtle, in his DG 
of the Conduct of Chritians, under the Senſe of the great Bleſſing of a good and 
beneficent Government. They muſt not only lead quiet and peaccable Leo but 
muſt lead their Lives in all Godlineſs, and Honeſtly. Religion and Picty toward 
God, and Honeſty, or, (as the Word ſignifies) all that is decent and becoming 
towards Men; Theſe are recommended, as our own Duty; and, in the next 
Verſes, hinted at, as the moſt proper and efficacious Means to reconcile all 
around us, not only to us Ourſelves, but to God himſelf, 2who wills, and Gdehire _ 
molt affectionately that 41 Men ſhould be ſaved, as well as Ourſelves, by coming 73. 
the Knowledge of his Truth. 

But F this was ſaid, when the Chri ans were in * midſt of Heathen, 
and Unbelievers; yet the Injunction, and the Reaſon of it, {till ſubſiſts in gres! 
Force. For Chriſtian Governours want and claim our Prayers as well as Heath-" 
ones: and Chritians, as well now as at firſt, may find the good Effect of ſuch 
a Behaviour, towards their Chr/ Man Governours; that it may even now tend t. 
their own Peace and Quict, in all their Enjoyments, as it did under other. 
and always have the ſame indiſpenſable Duty, of leading a quiet and peaceat' 
Life, in all Godlinels, and all Decency, or in all and every Practice that 15 truly v 


lovely, and truly becoming them 1n the relation they ſtand in, to 0 all aro” 
me the! 


We May 
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them, in the Civil Society of which they are Members. This is & evident, 

every Page of the Goſpel, that it needs not one Word here to prove it; nor 325 
the Time now allow me to go on upon this Head. 


| will therefore, only add a word or two, upon a pleating Subject, which offers 
itſelr unavoidably to our Thoughts, in applying what has been taid, to the preſent 
Occaſion of our meeting together. I believe you will be betorchand with me in 
calling tO mind, that the Proſperity, and outward Succeſs, of the Ducen, whom 
we obey, is our own Proſperity and Succeſs; that when we pray tor Her, we 
pray for Ourſelves: That when we give Thanks for Her, we give Thanks for 
dur own cnvied Happinets, in having One ſtill at the Helm, who has, tor 
many Years, ſo witely ſtecred between all the dangerous Rocks, that many 
Ochers have formerly ſplit upon. And indeed, if we look around us, the State 

of all other Nations will engage us to acknowledge thanktully our own Hap- 
1 whilſt we enjoy by written Laws, what is truly valuable in this Life, 
+: {cure as Human Affairs can be, from the Inconveniences molt to be feared 
in a Civil Society; and whilſt the Supreme [Executive Power is lodged in ſuch 


Hands, as have made us, for a Succeſſion of ſeveral Ycars, feel the kindly In- 
fucnces of good Government. 


need ſay no more. 


Our own daily and hourly Experience ſay enough to 
move us to pray for the Increaſe of Proſperity to ſuch a Government and the. 


long Continuance of ſuch a State; and eſpecially at a Time when the Bleſſings 
of Peace and Plenty at Home, ſeem to be vying with the Glory of our Arms 
Abroad: Moderation and Piety preſiding here; Courage and Conduct exerting, 
themſelves Abroad: and contending. with each Other, in their Efforts to Eſta- 
blu our Happineſs at preſent, and to tranſmit it down ſecure to the lateſt Poſte- 
rity, May we all, therefore, in Gratitude for ſuch Mercies, join our Hearts | 
aud Voices to praiſe the Great Diſpoſer of all Things for them; and to entreat 
the Preſervation of them ! and may we all refolve, in thankful Return to our 


Governours, and to God himſelf, to lead quiet and feaceable Lives, i in all Godline 5 
and Honeſty, | 


IVhich Gad grant, &c. 


eee ee SO 
TT 
Preached at the Church of St. PET ER'Ss Poor, on May 29, 1709 
Ps AL. cxvii. former Part of ver. 1. 
The Lord reigneth, let the Earth rejoice. 


HE Sentence I have now read to You, carries 38 with it a "moſt uſeful | 
Leflon ; full of as much Satisfaction and Comfort, as reaſonable Creatures 
| could 1 in ſuch Circumſtances as Men are in, whilſt they are upon this 
Earth. And what it ſets forth to us is plainly this, that God, who firſt created 
all Things, doth alſo order the Courſe of this World, as we now ſee it; and ſtill 
continues to exerciſe a paternal Providence over it; and to direct and govern the 


kveral Parts and Inhabitants of it: and that we have the greateſt Reaſon to e- 
Jnce that it is fo. The Lord reigneth, let the Earth rejoice. 
In ſpeaking farther to theſe Wor ds I pres 


Fir, 


to come to paſs: That he holds the Sceptre of the Univerſe; and, comprehend. 
ing all Things by an infinite Knowledge, and being able to order all Things by 
an omnipotent Will, he doth whatever pleaſes Him both in Heaven and 3 


Order, in which we now find the Univerſe with Wonder and Aſtonithment. 
And this was one Act of Government and Empire in him, to give Laws to all 


ſhould have; with what Quickneſs, and with what Determination, and to what 
End and Purpoſe, it ſhould move. Thus, having collected an unconceivable 
Number of Particles of Light and Heat, and fixed them in one vaſt Body, he 


and Perception; and commanded it to bear ſuch a Relation to a certain Part of 
the World about it, as that the Inhabitants of it might receive Light and Heat, 


tively to have Fnown its Riſing, and its Going down; and has diſpenſed its Heat | 


thoſe Bodies that perform their ſeveral Motions round it, in a ſtupendous and 
never- failing Order. Particularly, the Place and Station of this vaſt Body is o 


immediate Cauſe of the greateſt Benefits in Nature. If the Seaſons ſucceed one 


petites, to continue and add an Agreeableneſs to their Lives: and if theſe Fruits, 


be ſuch as he can a live and breathe in, adapted t to his Lungs, and the Frame 0: 
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Firft, To ſhew what is implied in the Affirmation, The Lord reigneth; and -» 
the ſame Time, the Truth of it; and, by 
Secondly, to give ſome Reaſons why the Inhabitants of the Earth ſhould re. 
joice, becauſe the Lord reigneth. 
Firſt, J propoſe to ſhew what is implied in this Affirmation, 7 he Lord eignet; 
and at the fame Time, the Truth of it. And, 
1. The general Meaning of it is certainly this: That a wiſe and powerful 
God preſides over the whote World ; that nothing comes to pafs without Nis 
Will, his Decree, or his Permiſſion ; unleſs he ſees fit to order it, or to ſuffer ; it 


That, as nothing was made without Him, fo nothing, from the firſt Moment of 
the Creation, hath happened in all the vaſt Extent of the World, amonglt all tie 
Multitude of Beings in it, which he did not think fit either to bring to pals himſelt 
or to let other Beings bring to pals. 
But, 2. In order to be more particular, Let us conſider his Cree as it 
reſpects the material and irrational Part of the Creation; and his Government 45 
it e repedts the intelligent and rational Part of it. 

As to his Government with reſpect to the material and neee Part of his 
Creation ; let us obſerve, that it was He, who, after he had created every Thing, 
placed and fixed it in its proper Place; and all in that peculiar and admirable 


the Matter that he had put into ſeveral Forms, and allot to every Portion of it, 
and to every Machine, its proper Province and proper Office; within what 
Bounds it ſhall abide; how far its Influence ſhould reach; what ſort of Motion it 


may be {aid to have impreffed on it a Law, though it was incapable of Knowledge 


and the Comforts of both, from it. And from this Time the Sun is ſaid figura- 


and Light in one regular and continued Courſe: illuminating and invigorating 


ordered by this wiſe God, with reſpe& to this Earth we live on, that it is the 


another in a conſtant and never-interrupted Courſe ; Autumn and Winter, Spring 
and Summer ; if by this means the Earth is prepared to afford us its Riches, a 
doth accordingly bring forth its Increaſe, and all its Fruits, in due Seaſon ; | 
the V apours are carried up on High, and then let fall in kindly and 5 
Showers to refreſh the Earth, and ſo circulate in a very beneficial 5 wonderful 
Manner; if Corn, and all the Fruits of the Earth, have in them what is proper 
to nouriſh, ſtrengthen, and refreſh the Bodies of Animals, to gratify their Ap- 


all in their proper Seaſon, may be ſo cultivated, as to offer Themſelves, in à fe- 
gular yearly Courſe, to the Neceſſities and Conveniences of Man: If the Ait 
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Body; all this is owing to the Government of Almighty God; his original 
his 7 


ud firſt Decree by which He contined all Things to the Places they are now in, 


nd ixed them in their preſent Relations and Proportions to one another; and 
5 «ticularly, to his planting the Sun, that immenſe Collection of Light and 
Heat, e; cactly where it might be moſt ſubſervient to the Wants of that Part of 
Nis Crcation to which He firſt orcained it to belong. All is owing to his Wil- 
dom, who at firſt ſaid, Let there be Light, Let the Earth bring ſor th ber Increaſe; 
and who by his firſt Commands conſtituted the Nature, the Propertics, the Place, 
14 the diſtinct Otfice, of every Work of his Hands. Theſe, and the like num- 
8 cſs Appearances, regular and order Ty, are great and manifeſt Inſtances of the 
Providence, or Government, of God; and therefors may be ſaid to be implied in 


at expreſſion, The Lord reigneth; and are not only ſo many wonderful and 


axrccable Appearances, but undeniable Demonſtrations, that a molt knowing, 
hf powertul, and mercitul Being preſides, and has always preſided: and ruled, in 
the Univ erſe. 


Put then, we mult obſerve farther, that this God not only firſt conſtituted all 


Things, What they are in their Nature, and allotted them their ſeveral Places, 
aud afſtigned them their ſeveral Offices ; but that He has reſerved in his own 
Yands, the Reins, to moderate and manage them as he ſees fit: That He is 


not ſo tied up to the ordinary Methods and Catiſes which he has eſtabliſhed, but 
wat He ſometimes interpoſes, and interrupts them, unon great and remarkable 
Occaſions; and {hews that He can make the ordinary Courſè of Things yicld to 


liz great Deſigns, Particularly when He has a Religion to propagate in the 


\V or 1; al hots People to deliver; a Nation to deſtroy ; a falſe Religion to 


jhame and confound; He reigns over Nature: and, as He 1s the God of it, Le 
ems to 80 Out of the ordinary Courle He himſelf once ſetled, to make the 


World of rational Creatures attend, and to raiſe their Thoughts towards In, 


their Father and King. And this alſo may be ſuppoſed to be implied in 


the Government of God, as it reſpects the material and irrational Part of the World. 
Let us now conſider it, as it reſpects the rational and underſtanding Part of 


he Creation. And here it is plain, That, when he firſt endowed any Beings 
nt nderſtanding, and a Faculty of Knowledge ſuperior to other Animals; and. 
gare them, by this Means, a Power of anſwering the higher Ends of his creat- 

g fuch Beings 3 of adorning the Station in ahh He thould place them; and 


of imitating Him, whoſe Exiſtence and Providence They could not but plainly 
dicover: That, I fav, this very adorning Them with theſe Powers, and noble 


Qualitications, was one Inſtance of his Government ; and ſo was the placing 
them, Every one in his proper Sphere of Action. And becauſe all his Creatures, 
of the moſt excellent Sort, arc of finite Underſtandings, and of limited Powers; 


and particularly, becauſe many of theſe intelligent Beings, not only Men, but, 
as it is repreſented to us in the Holy Scvlpraret, Angels, or Beings of an higher 


Rank, have left their proper Stations; and, inſtead of carrying forward the 


Beauty of the whole, and making themſelves ſubſervient to the Deſigns of God, 


ee m to have made it their Buſineſs to reſiſt thoſe Deſigus; to interpoſe 1 in the 
Miſt of his Government; to ſcatter Wickedneſs wherever they can; and by that 


to bring Diſorder, and Miſchicf, and Confuſion, into the World, by all the 


Arts and Methods they are Maſters of; and even inſolently to oppoſe his Pur- 


Ca as far as They can: T herefore, it is a molt agreeable Obſervation, That 
mighty God can never be ſuppoſed to leave the World to the Management of 


hee : Beings of an inferior Rank ; but to interpoſe himſelf, either immediately, 
or by. the faithful Miniſters of his Will and Pleaſure, to ſhew that Power belongs 
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_ creatures. 


laughs at their wretched Contrivances, and has them in Deriſion, and over 


bring on the Deſtruction of their own main Purpoſes. He often permits 
abominable Defigns to come to the End which They themſelves wiſh an! 


Eye; for the Puniſhment of other wicked Perſons, or for the Reformation «x 


they Themſelves fall into the Pit which themſelves digged for others: And the 
Miſchief they meant for others, falls upon their own Heads. He often permit; 
them to take every Step they pleaſe, and every Chain of their Deſign to be ſuc- 


quence of their Deſigns ſo different from what they intended it ſhould be; and 


: of his rational Creatures here below. As to the firit ſort ; Could any thing, tor 


minious Death and Crucifixion of Chr;ft, which was his Plot, when he is ſaid to 
have entered into the Heart of Judas? And yet, could any thing be more agree- 


Deſigns of the unbelieving Fews, than, after Jeſus was dead, to ſet a Guard at 
his Sepulchre, leſt his Diſciples ſhould ſteal him, and ſay he was riſen, and hi 
Religion ſhould be propagated by this Means? And yet, how were his Enemies 
over- reached by Providence in this! This very Circumſtance helps to prove that 
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unto him; and that, though He has given ſome Meaſure of Underſtandin 0 
0 


inferiour Beings, yet he has not given them the Government of the World 
nor put into their Hands the Diſpoſal of the Fortunes of any of their Fellow. 


He may permit wicked Spirits, and wicked Men, to plot, and contrwe, aug 
lay down their Schemes to themſelves, by which they hope to do Miſchics i 
the World: He may permit them to go on in thoſe wicked Thoughts, which 
their own evil and corrupted Natures ſuggeſt to them. But, whether they ſha} 
accompliſh them, and bring them to Effect; whether they ſhall ſucceeq, 1 
diſappointed; 1s reſerved to Him, and remains in his Breaſt only, He 8 
their whole Projects; and with one Nod, controlls their Malice, and Sr 
Deſigns. He often infatuates their Counſels ; breathes Folly and Inconſiſtency 
upon their Debates, and apparent Imprudence into all their Meaſures, Ang 
then, They work themſelves into Ruine, and take the moſt effectual Courſe tg 
their 
| arts | pio. 
poſe. But then, this is for ſome wife and good Purpoſe, He has in his ow 
wicked People; or for the more conſpicuous and terrible Downfal of theſe very 
wicked Beings. . | = : 5 1 
Ile often, by ſecret and unknown Ways; by a falſe Friend or a cunnine 
Enemy; by their own Jealouſies, Quarrels, and mutual Animoſities; or ſome 
more miraculous Method; diſcovers and prevents their Miſchief. And then, 


ceſsful; that, when they come to the End of it, they may ſee that He governs 
and over-rules even their Wickedneſs : and be ſurpriſed at laſt to find the Conſe- 


ſuch Effects to proceed from their Contrivances, as theſe Contrivances themfevc 
were thought the only Ways to prevenn. | 

To prove what I have been ſaying, I will juſt mention ſome very remarkable 
Inſtances of the Superintendency of Gop, in the Spiritual and Temporal Conceris 


inſtance, be more maliciouſly contrived by the worſt of Beings, than the igno- 


able to the End of Chris coming into the World, or the Deſign of Almighty 
God, in ſending Him; and therefore more contrary to the Mind of that accurſed 
Spirit in bringing it about? Could any thing be thought of, more adapted to the 


his Diſciples did not ſteal him away; and therefore, that he truly aroſe from tile 
Dead; and therefore, that his Religion is true: and to they aſſiſted in the propa- 
gating his Religion, whilſt they meant to extinguiſh his very Name and Memory. 
And, in temporal Matters, Could any thing be more artfully contrived to 
ſerve the Jealouſy and Hatred of Foſeph's Brethren, than the felling him into 
Egypt: and yet, what admirable Purpoſes were ſerved by it! To/epn raited to 
—— — 3 Honour; 
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Monour 3 a Nation and Family ſaved from Famine; the Foundation laid for the 


ible Diſplaying ot God's Glory, in all his wonderful Diſpenſations towards the 


People of the Fewws; in his bringing them out of Slavery, and teparating them 


zom all the World about them, . 


Put I need not go far tor more E. xamples of this Truth, in the Concerns of 


tus World. This Day turnifhcs us with one as ſurpriſing and as remarkable as 
znv to be met with in Civil Hiſtory, Who that lived in the late unhappy Times 
Confuſion, that accompanied and followed the Civil War; Who that faw that 
state of Things, and how many Barriers there were ſet inainft the Reſtoration 
or the ancient Form; and how deeply Multitudes were engaged in private In- 
tereſt, and in Private Revenge, to reſiſt every thing tending "that way ;— Who 
that knew thete Things, I ſay, could have thought of that which afterwards 
happened? And yet, notwithſtanding all the Contrivances of the moſt politick, 

aud all the Care of the wiſeſt Heads, by a wonderful Providence, the ancient 
Form of Government, and that very Form which we now to much glory in, 


was reſtored with the greateſt Quiet imaginable, to the great Surprize both of of 


Thoſe who wiſhed it, and of Thoſe who oppoſed it. 


| have now done with the fn Head. And! hope, it has ſufficiently appeared, 
{om what I have faid under it, what is implied in the Affirmation, The Lord 
re guet; and, at the fame J'ime, how ſtrong the Argument 1 1s, that the ſectled 


Order, and regular Diſpoſition, of all the Parts of the World about us; the Ex- 


cellencies of his Rational Creatures, and the Great Events, with regard to de! 7 
plainly declare the Care and Government of a molt perfect Being over us; and 


that, where there are all the Marks and Characters of Wiſdom, and 1 and 


Goodneſs, there Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, ought to be acknowledged. 


And indeed, if we purſue the Subject a little farther, what can be more reaſon- 
able than to argue, That, as God firſt created us, and brought us into being, 


and placed us in this State; ſo, He did by that contract the Relation of a Father 
to us, and with it all the Obligation of Care, and Proviſion, and tender Regard, 


that reſult from thence—That He, who thus brought Creatures into Being, to 


make them happy, {till wiſhes their Happineſs; That He, who is perfect in 
| Knowledge, cannot help knowing their Neceſſities; that Ile, who is perfect in 
Goodnels, is molt ready to ſupply them; and that He, who is perfect in Power, 


b able to do whatever he pleaſes for them: and that therefore, He will not for- 


fake or reject them, till they have rejected | lim:—Eſpecially, fince there is a 
wicked Part of his Creatures deſigning Miſery and Ruine to the other, who are 
not always able to provide againſt it? For ſurely, we cannot be miſtaken in this, 


which appears ſo evident, that a perfect Being cannot make Worlds of Creatures 


to iport with their Misfortunes ; or to leave them to the Mercy of any inferior 
wicked Beings: and that God, who makes no Creatures out of the Reach of his 
Own Knowledge, or Power, muſt be ſuppoſed to govern what He creates. For, 
that He is concerned for them, is plain from his bringing them 1 into Being : and, 


ire be concerned for their Happineſs, it is abſurd to ay that He doth not cxer- 


eiſe a paternal Providence over them. 


II. But I muſt now proceed to the other main Point, which I propoſed, pla | 


ly implied 3 in the Text, vis. That we have all the reaſon in the World to rejoice, 
and to be perfectly ſatisfied under the Conſideration of ſuch a Providence ruling 
over this World, or under the Thought, that the Lord reiguelp. "Fos Lord 
eigneth, Let the Earth rejoice. And, TE 


FR „How happy is it for us, that this World, and; every Thing in it, was 


Oniututed and ordered, and is {till governcd, by God, 7. e. by perfect Wiſdom, 


Goodneſs, and Power! How can we imagine the Nature of Things, the Stations 
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the Seaſons, the Fruits of the Earth, the Qualities of them, the 


his Creatures: and that, as nothing is too difficult for infinite Power, ſo {uc 


to them, amidſt all the Changes and Chances they are ſubject to, but 11 1 5 


own Management, and the Reins of Government put into our own FHand:, 
Many are apt to think that, if they had the Diſpoſal of Themſclves, of their 
own Fortunes, and of all that belongs to them, they ſhould entirely conſult 
their Happineſs, and ſecure their good Eſtate for ever: but very unjuſtly and 


to them, as to take them at their Word, and put them from under his own Ju- 


riſdiction, and make them to be the Framers of their own F ortunes. Such f. 


; Conſequences of them. But all our Knowledge that Way is but Gueß at bel; 
and is confined within a Compaſs that takes not in half the Circumſtance: « 
Things, that ought to be conſidered, before we ſhould determine our VWiih-: 


but we are paſſionate, educated with Prejudices, corrupted by evil Habits ; o 
| ſtrongly inclined to Conſiderations on one Side, and averſe to any (though never 
ſo plain, and never ſo material) on the other. And what excellent Governov!s 


Maſter, as we deſire to be in our own Caſe; and as He has the fame Right: 


often as we pleale, to Ruine Ourſelves, and diſorder the World about us: {And 
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in which they are ſetled, the Courſes of the celeſtial Bodies, thi du ieceſſion of 


Bodies 
Animals, better contrived and ordered, with reſpect to Ourſelves, and the | 
we are to act in, and the Ends of our Life here? What Failures, a 
and Irregularities, might we juſtly imagine and expect; nay, What 1885 v0 
and pernicious Blunders: did any Being of leſs than perfect Wiſdom, an 1 
and Goodneſs, preſide over this World, and adminiſter the Government cr x 
Here, indeed, appears the perfect Satisfaction we ought to have in the A hond, 
of ſuch a ſupreme Governour ; when we know abe conſider, that, as Now, 
is out of the Reach of infinite Knowledge, ſo Nothing can happen, in allt " 
vaſt Univerſe of Beings, but what fuch a Being is aware of: "That, as yg h. 
ſtance of Benignity, and the tendereſt Love, is too low for infinite Gov dots 
ſo ſuch a Being mult ever be diſpoſed to all Acts of Beneficence and Kind > 
Being mult be able to do for his Offspring whatever his Goodnel; repreſent; 
them to ſtand in Need of, and his Wiſdom knows fitting to be done, and h.. 
coming his Perfections, and their Situation: That Nothing doth or can hay, 


moſt wile Being judges proper, either to order, or permit, to come upon the; 
as Nothing can be deſigned againſt them, but what He has Power to 1 , 
if He pleaſes; and as this Power is accompanied with perfect Goodneſs, aud ti. 
tendereſt Regard to his Creatures. But, what I am now ſaying, will farther ap- 
pear, by conſidering, 

Secondly, What a great Unhappineſs it would be to us, were we left to our 


unreaſonably, as they would find to their coſt, if God ſhould be ſo unmerciful 


nite and imperfect Creatures as we are, ſee but a little Way. We can ſome— 
times perhaps diſcern one Side of Things, and ſometimes may g gueſs right at the 


and Prayers. And we are not only imperfect, and of a ſhort and Aae FOE) 


we ſhould be of Ourſelves, and of our own Fortunes, is plain. And again, w. 
ſtrange Confuſion and Diſorder muſt follow, were every other Man his cs. 


with to be in His: whilſt our feveral Deſigns, and Luſts, and Paſſions, t 
perpetually be claſhing, and always annoying, diſturbing, and confouncing v! 


another ! Happy, e e is it for us, that we have it not in our Forer 5 49 


very happy is it for us, that perfect Wiſdom, Goodneis, and Power, preſide Oye! 
us, to deny us what is not fit for us; to afford us what is proper for us; and 
to deliver us from the Effects of our own Follies and Paſſions 


* 
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Aud then, Thirdly, as it is an Happineſs to be out of our own Juriſdiction, 
ind exempt from our own Management; ſo it ought likewiſe to be a great Satiſ- 
faction to us, that we are not left to the Will and Government of other Beings, 
of an infecriour Rank; to the Mercy of that Part of the intelligent Creation, 
that have thrown off the Laws of God, and are always deſigning Iſchief to 
tieir Follow-Creatures ; and, as far as they can, helping forw ard the Ruine of all 


hc World about them: w. hilſt the Innocent are at Reſt, without Suſpicion and 


without Fear, How much Mifery, and Diforder, and Confuſion would They 
bring about, WCre there only the good Part of the World to oppote their Deſigus, 
5 -re&t their Contrivances, an: 1 reſiſt their Power! How much Ruine would 
they joy fully be the Authors of, did not /e Lord rei gu, and protect his Ser— 
ants from their Rage! And how often would they procure, and bring about 
the Deſolation of Nations, and Socicties, and Families, did not an All. leeing 
Eye interpoſe to diſcloſe their Arts; and an Almighty Arm, to reſiſt and con- 
troll their Power! 5 
How great Reaſon, therefore, has every Man, and every Nation, and Society, 
to rejoice that the Providence of God leaves them not to the Contrivances of 
Al- diſpoſed and malevolent Reings; and on this Account to repoice that the Lord 
rereneth, that He has reſerved the Government of them, and the Diſpoſal of 


den Fortune and Eſtate, in His own Hands ſo, as to controll the Malice, and 
deliver them from the Power, of their Enemies; and to hinder all wicked. 


Beings from triumphing 1 in the Ruine of the Souls and Bodics of their Fellows 


creatures! 


Thus have I finiſhed what 1 deſigned at this Time: Tirft, I have ſhewn, 


what we may ſuppoſe to be implicd in theſe Words, The Lord reigneth : And 


ovierved what was fſuilicient to prove the 'Truth of this Propetition. And Se- 
cody, IL have thewn the? great Reaſon we have to rejoice, and be entirely ſatiſ- 


hed, "that the Lord reigneth. And now, let us reap ſome Benefit from what has 


becn faid, and not let ſo noble and uſeful a Subject paſs by us, without thoſe 
Advantages it fo plainly brings along with it. 


If the Lord be truly the Diſpoſer and Governour of this World of Creatures 


which he at firſt created; if He preſides over it with a watchful and carcful 


Eye; let the Conſideration of this fill us with Peace and Quict within, and 


entire Reſignation to his Will and Pleaſure. To whom can we ſubmit, and in 

waoſe Diſpoſals can we acquicſce, if not in the Diſpoſals of perfect Wiſdom 
5 Goodneſs? If the Lord relgus, and nothing can happen to us but by his 
Dceree or Permiſſion; let us reſt ſatisfied, that all the united Force of evil Spi- 


tits and wicked Men ſhall not be able to hurt us, unleſs He thinks fit, it ſhould. 
be ſo. And be our Circumſtances what they will, and our Cale in appearance 


never ſo deſperate, let the Thought of ſuch a Governour, and ſuch a King of 


Heaven, and Earth, comfort and compoſe our Hearts; the Thought that Ile 
tlat adminiſters our Affairs is knowing, and wiſe, and good, to an infinite De- 
greez 1s molt ready and willing to do us Good, and is powerful enough to free 


us from all Evil, if it be beſt for us. If God be for us; if his Eye be over us 


erery-where ; it imports little, Who is againſt us. And as He will always be 


tor them that truly fear him; then, the Sun ſha! not ſinite them by Day, neither the 
Men by Night, for he is the God and Governour of Nature; They ſhall nos be 
afraid for the Arrow that flieth by Day, nor for the Peſiilence that walketh in Dar ge 
neſs, nor for the Deſruction that waſteih at Noon-day: for all the Inſtruments of 
Death are in his Hand, and under his Direction. The Lord ſpall preſerve them 
Veen a!l Evil, be ſhalt preſerve their Souls. | 
Vor. III. | | ; L Theſe 
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Theſe are ſome of the Pſalmiſt's pious Thoughts upon this Subject; 5 
of the general Aſſurances the Holy Scriptures give to good Men. 
And now, to apply what has been ſaid more particularly; Let public a 
ties rejoice, in a peculiar Manner, that he Lord re/gneth; that, amidſt , all t tha : 
Dangers that threaten them, they are the Care of an almighty and wit: "08 M 
dence ; that, whilſt contending Parties within them are purſuing their gun 50 
ticular Intereſts, and tearing in pieces the very Bands of all Happineß 
 whilit powerful Enemies, without them, are threatning and contriyi; og the 
1 Deſtruction; that in ſuch Circumſtances, in which the Wiſdom a ad Pome: 
| Men often fail, an infallible Pilot fits at the Helm; an all- ſceing and «4, 
Eye watches and obſerves every thing that can happen; and an almipt gr 
tender Hand directs and determines every Event, as it is beſt and ſitteſt it hoy 1 
ll | be, all things conſidered. 

1 But I ſhould be unjuſt to the Joyful Occaſion of this Day, and to th 0 Rel. 
ſon of my appearing here at this Time, if I ſhould not take more pat; 
Notice of the great Reaſon we of this Nation have to rejoice, on every fe 

turn of this Day, that the Lord reigneth, For we are now met to: getlur t 

commemorate before God, one of the moſt ſurprizing Diſpentations of h Pi. 

18 1 vidence towards us; the Reſtoration of the Royal Family, and with ;- 

| | Reſtoration of our ancient Form of Government that had long been bazid.. 

ed from Us, —That Excellent Form of Government, fo happily tempered 

between the Extremes of Lawleſs Power, and Lawleſs Confuſion, as if it had 
been the Effect of a Conſultation between the greateſt Politicians, and th, 
wiſeſt Heads in the World ;—That envied Conſtitution, in which the Com. 
mands of the Prince, and the Obedience of the Subjects, are equally regulated 
| by Laws, and Both ſecured from all thoſe Unhappineſſcs that attend ſome Sort; 
of Government, as long as the one is ſo wiſe as to enjoin nothing but what the 

Laws enjoin; aud the other ſo honeſt as to make a Conſcience of obeying 

the Dictates of thoſe Laws—And, what is more to Us, That Conſtitutioy 

which we yet, by the wonderful Goodneſs of God, enjoy, and upon which We | 
are every Day congratulating our own Happineſs. Such was the Blefling of thi; 

| Day, in its Deſign, and natural Conſequence ; ; and ſuch the Reaſon We have 

1 | to rejoice that the Lord reigneth. 

. What uſe was made of it, and what were the immediate Returns to IIeqven 

for it, IJ do not willingly ſay, but would gladly draw a Veil over them, if they 

could be hid. But it is too plain that they were agreeable to our uſual Grati— 

tude to Heaven; and too evident to be diſſembled, that a mighty Torrer, {i 

* Vice came with Violence into the Land, with tlieſe mighty Bleffings; that Men 

1 | | ſhewed their Thankfulneſs to God, not by the Integrity and Sobricty of their 

Lives, but by the higheſt Flights and Tranſports of Debauchery ; that than 
ſhewed their Zeal apainſt that Uy pocriſy which, they complaine: d, had def "7 

the Land, by open Profaneneſs ; and their Loyalty to the King, by forget, 
the God, by whom Kings reign; and that many of them took occation, tro: 

the Miſeries that had followed the Overthrow of this Government, to ute their. 
beſt Endeavours to transform it into an abſolute and arbitrary 'Fyranny, lun 
d:2d, theſe groſs Abuſes of fo gracious a Providence reflect only a Diſhonour 
upon thoſe, who had ſo little Ingenuity as to be guilty of them. But they gs 
not at all diminiſh the Blefling that Heaven deſigned for this Nation. We Our 
ſelves feel the benign Influence of it at this very Day, in the quiet Enjoy ment 
of our Lives and Properties, under that Legal Government which it reſtore; 
and which We ſtill enjoy, in a manner never perhaps before experienced. 
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May We all, by Gratitude itſelf, be induced to live ſo, as to refleck Llononr 
upon che God who has thus regarded us; and may We, in a Senſe of the Hap- 
nels we enjoy, all of us, in our ſeveral Stations, uſe our utmoſt Endeavours 


to tranſmit the fame Happineſs ſecure to our Poſterity ; by guarding it avainſt. 


ſuch as think Mankind fit for nothing but the Chains of Slay cry; and alto by 
pay ing a cheertul and confſcicntious "Obes; tence to the I epiflative and Exccu- 


tire Power, now ſo happily ſetled, and in ſo excellent a Manner adminiſtered, 
mongſt Us. 


Iich God grant, Ke. 


NMR 
S E N M O N XXL 
Preached at the Church of St. PzTER's Poo, on the publick Faſt- day, 1709. 


Acrs vii. latter Part of Ver. 26. 


5 ye are Brethren, wh 'y 4 ye Wrong One 10 bl e 2 


HESE are the Words of Moſes, by which he endeavoured to reconcile two 
of his Brethren, of the Children of acl, who were quarreling and ſtriv- 
with one another. This was not the firſt Inſtance he had given them of 

1 a to their true and real Tntereſt ; and of his Readineſs to do his Nation 
the greateſt Service he was capable of doing: for it was but the Day beforc 
that he had defended one of his Brethren againſt the Inſults and Violence of a 
barbarous 12g yp7:a7, and delivered him out of his Hands; by this means giving 


them a Profive of that great Deliverance which God would, ere long, bring 


about by Hic. But Ms fes, whilſt he hoped they would immediately cloſe with 


this friendly Deſign: ud unanimouſly accept of his Advice and Propoſals, met 


with the commoti ite of almoſt all who pretend either to be Deliverers of the 
Opprefled, or Reconcilcrs of the contending and quarrcling Parts of Mankind. 
For the Iſraelites, though they were of the ſame Nation and F anuly, linked to- 
ether by the Ties of the lame Religion and Profeſſion, involved in the ſame 
common Slavery, Fellow- ſuſſerers in the ſame Barbaritics and Crueltics, and 
5 by the ſame common Enemics; yet, could not only find Time to 
abuſe, and quarrel with, one another, but affronted and abuſed their beſt Friend 
and eile only becauſe he perſuaded them to a mutual Love and Concord; 
ad to avoid thoſe intcitine Diſſenſions and Quarrels which would inevitably 
weaken their common Intereſt, and obſtruct all Hopes of their future Profperity. 
IsJeed, we do not read, that after he had complcted their Deliverance, and was 
den from them, there were any amongſt them ſo inſenſible of the Beneſits he 
v2 conferred upon them, as to purſue his Memory with Aſtronts and Indigni- 
tics, We Ingratitude was reſerved for latter Times. As to Maſes; after His 
Deat h 1 
"FR earments imaginalie offered at every Remembrance of Him, and all 
but Diviae Lone urs SEW to his Name. But, as I obferved, whilſt he lived 
awongtt them, they treated him ungratefully upon every Occation : And here, 


by 


e hear. of Norng but the Celebration of his Praiſes, the molt grateful 


at the Beginning of his Regard to them, and whilſt he was preparing them, 


the Hatred which flouriſhes in the room of it, to which we ſhall owe gur con 


638 JJC 
by his good Advice, for Freedom and Happineſs, the Perſon whom he Woulq 
have perſuaded to Juſtice and Peace, inſtead of thanking him for his 700d 
Offices, endeavoured to touch even his Life. . 
There is ſomething in this ſo applicable to Ourſelves, that I could not but 
think it proper and ſeaſonable for us to ſpend ſome of our ſerious Thougluz 
upon this Expoſtulation of Moſes in the Text. We are divided and ton 
pieces by our mutual Hatreds, and inteſtine Heats, by our ſhameful Dix. for 
and unchriſtian Tempers : Few amongſt us care to hear of Love and hogs 
ſhip; but will even revile the Man that but ſpeaks to them of Peace: . hilt 


the mean while all acknowledge that it is the want of this mutual Love, 1 


. 
mon Ruine, whenever it comes upon us. What can one think, but that ther 


muſt be a ſecret Infatuation from above, upon the Minds of Men; a fatal B. 
neſs, to which God has given us over, when ve ſce ſo nch Danger from 
our own Animoſities and Heats, and have not the Heart to conſult our ound 


Ind. 


curity; when we read and hear of ſo many Nations and Commonxvealths, q; 


ſtroyed and laid waſte by mutual Hatreds and inteſtine Quarrels, and yet cher: 8 
the ſame Evils amongſt Ourſelves, which we are ſenſible have haſtene ed the 

Ruine of ſo many Nations before us? In theſe deplorable Circumſtances 10 
good Man, who has the leaſt Concern for the common Welfare, can hind 


his Thoughts from running out upon all the poſtivle Methods of putting a 


ſtop to this growing Evil, and e the fatal and natural Conleq Juencez 


„f it. 


In ſpeaking upon this Subject it is not my Deſign, at preſent, to obſerve whit 


Advances might be made towards accommodating our Differences, by Perſons in 
the higheſt Stations: for I am ſenſible to how little purpoſe that nught be, at 

this Time, and in this Place, But I thall endeavour to offer ſuch Obſervations 
and Conſiderations as concern every private Chr; itian, and come within the 


reach of every Member of the Commonwealth, and that in this following 


Method. 


Firſt, I ſhall ſhew what is the Duty of every Chj lian | in thoſe Dilferences, 


which thus diſtract Us. 


Secondly, What are the great Hindrances that Brotherly Love, and mutual 


Friendſhip and Agreement, "which are 10. very necetlary. And, 


Thirdly, 1 ſhall urge the great and weighty Motives we have, at this Time, 


to purtue Peace, and Union, amongſt Ourſelves, 


I. Let us examine what is the Duty of every Chriſtian in thoſe Differences 
which thus diſtract us. And this, J think, may be comprehended 1 in two Par- 


„ tieulars; 


Fir, It is the Part of every good Man to endeavour, by all the Methods 
of Chriſtianity, to reconcile the contending Parties in the World; and, in 
the Spirit of Meekneſs, to convince the Tadoements of thoſe whom be 1m 


gines to be in any material Error. No Peace or Union can be ſo laſting, - 


that which 1s the Conſequence of Men's being of one Mind, and of one He: 
of the ſame Opinions, and of the ſame Sentiments, in Matters of any Cone: 
There is ſomcthing in Human Nature which is delighted with the Ag: 
ment. of others in our own Notions; and there is ſomething in the weak Pa 
of it, that cannot always bear with a Difference and Diverſity of Op: nion. 


This Difference often brings on Daten and Diſcourſe ; and Argument ofte! 
i oroduc? ) 
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toduces Heat and Violence; and ſuch Flames are ſeen to break forth, as OI 
not have been, had there been an Agreement. So that it muſt be owned, 
would be an incredible Happincſs to Tomi Society, as it is ſeen to be in any 
Family, for Men to be of one Mind, and to have the ſame Notions and Opi- 
nions. Not that I think there is any ground to hope for ſuch an Happineſs. 


jn the paſt Ages, it never has been experienced, or ſeen; nor can it be much 


hoped for, or expected, by wife Men, in the later Ages of the World. I am 
ſure, the Paſſions of Men are at too great an Heighth, to give us any Foundation 
for thinking of any ſuch Happineſs in our Days. But ſtill, it may be right 
{or us to labour, and do our Part towards it, though we reap not all the Suc- 
ceſs, and ſee not all the good Effects of it, we could wiſh. The little we can 
do, every one of us in our own Sphere, may {ſerve to compole the troubled 
Waters about us; and may prove, in time, a Foundation for a more general 
and univerſal Agreement, And therefore, it is not the Improbability of eflec- 
ting this that ought to affrighten us from attempting to bring all to the Ac- 
knowledgment of the fame Truths which we acknowledge and embrace ; pro- 
vided always that in doing this, and in the Methods we purſue in order to do 
it, we break in upon no moral Duty, and no Command of our holy Religion. 


If we do, we ſhall be ſure to caſt more Scandal upon it, and do more Miſchief 


by our Practice, than any ſuch Agreement, even in true Opinions, can do good; 
nay, we ſhall rather be ſure never to effect this Agreement, to any g good Pur- 
pole. But, 


Secondly, It is the P art of every good Man, amidſt, aid after, all his Enileas | 


yours to reconcile the Opinions of Men to one another, in what He thinks 


right; to love and bear with his Brethren, though they be not moved by his”. 


Arguments ; though they cannot be perſuaded, by what He perhaps may judge 
to be the plaineſt and moſt convincing Reaſons, to alter their Minds; nay, 
though they return him Reproaches and Abuſes for his good Deſign towards 
them. For, until that happy Day comes that Men be all of one Mind, (which 
whether it will ever come, or no, God alone knows,) this 1s the only way to 
procure or preſerve Peace and Quictneſs in the World; and, indeed, ſeems to 
be a more glorious Inſtance of Good-nature and Religion, than any that can 


be practiſed without ſuch a Difference in Opinion. For to love Thoſe who agree 


with us in every thing; to embrace Thoſe whoſe Opinions fall in with ours 
in every thing, is no conſiderable Reach in Religion; nor any mighty Proof of 
à Perſon's Candour or Humility. But to love and bear with, and make Allow- 
ances for, Thoſe who differ from us, and whoſe Notions are at a wide diſtance 
from ours; to be ready to condeſcend to Theſe, and to do them all Good 
Offices, this is truly great and glorious. There 1s ſome Temptation to the con- 


trary, ſomething in the Pride and Paſſion of Human Nature contradictor y to 


this, which makes it much more honourable, and a much higher Inſtance of 
Goodneſs. 


And it is worthy af: our moſt ſerious. Notice: that it is a Temper a Mind 


that reſembles Almighty God, and is an Imitation of that divine Copy; and 
therefore muſt be moſt acceptable to Him. How wide are molt of our No- 


tions from his, and at what a diſtance, too often, do our Opinions of Good and 
Evil, Right and Wrong, ſtand from his; and how oppoſite are our Practices 
to bl Will! And yet, He hath loved us, and borne with us, and made Allow- 
ances for our Weakneſſes and Infirmities : and ſtill invites us to all the Happi- 


nels we are capable of, notwithſtanding this. And is it not fit that we ſhould 


ſhew Ourſelves as Placable, as willing to make Allowances, as loving, as con— 


Vor., III. — 8 M . TEE deſcend- 
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ye? Do not even the Publicans and Sinners do the ſame ? But if you love, and he; 


who hath dealt with you exactly as he would have you deal with one another 
God, one may ſay that nothing in the World could ſo effectually, by degrees, 


the Provocations given and received; the Paſſions, and the Pride of Men, with 


fect; and the Tempers of Men would become diſpoſed to think and wiſh for 


Nature, and ſo conducive to the Peace of Human Society: there being nothing 
that hinders ſuch an Agreement, ſo much as Perſonal Prejudices; and nothing | 
that removes Perſonal Prejudices ſo much as the conſtant Practice of this Lore 


_ ences that diſtract us. And the two Inſtances I have mentioned, are ſuch as 
lic within the Reach of every private Perſon, and what All Men may practiſe. 


but very briefly, becauſe few can bear to hear of them: and I had rather ſup— 


guilty of what muſt hinder it. But I think it plain, that the greateſt In- 
drances to it, are, the Spirit of Pride, and Inflexibility in our own Thoughts, 


| Intereſt. And theſe, indeed, with the artful Management of our common Ad- 
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deſcending and good to Thoſe who differ from us, as the great God of Heaver 


and Earth has ſhewn himſelf to us? If you love thoſe who agree with you in 
all things, and whoſe Opinions are the ſame with your own ; what praiſe have 


= £.:.3 
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with, Thoſe who differ from you, and who contradict and oppoſe you in thei: 
Notions ; then it is, that your Love and Good-nature exceeds the Good. nature 
and Love of Men of other Profeſſions ; then it is, that you come up to the Per. 
fection of Chri Mlian Love; and then it is, that you may expect a great Rew ard; 
becauſe then it is that you are the Children of your Father which is in Hearen, 


Nav, and beſides the Obligation to this mutual Love and Forbearance, ami# 
our Differences, ariſing from the Glory of the Practice, and the Example ot 


put an end to theſe Differences themſelves, as the Practice of this Love, Fot 
it is apparent that nothing puts ſo great a ſtop to Agreement in Sentiments, 3; 


regard to their ſeveral Opinions. And therefore, though we differ mighti] at 
preſent, yet, could Men but be perſuaded to the Exerciſe of this mutual Cay. 
dour and Forbearance ; were there Conſcience made of doing all good Office; 
to all Sorts; this Good-nature would have, without Doubt, a very viſible Ef. 


ſuch an Agreement, as Paſſion, and a lofty Behaviour, make them now aver, | 
to; and mutual Forbearance would very much diſpoſe things towards that 
univerſal Agreement in Matters of Concern, which is ſo agreeable to Human 


and Good- nature. 
Thus much, about the Duty of every Chr ifian, i in the midſt of thoſe Differ- 


II. I come now to conſider, as I propoſed, in the Second place, What are the 
great Hindrances to that mutual Love and Good- nature, which cannot but be 
acknowledged to be ſo highly uſeful and neceſſary. And of theſe I ſhall ſpenk 


poſe all Men heartily diſpoſed to Union, than that any Perſons concerned are 


and our own Ways; and of perſonal Hatred and Prejudice towards Others, in 
their Differences, from Us: and in ſome, the View to Ambition or private 


verſaries, and the Weakneſs of ſome honeſt Men, are the great Hindrances anch 
Bars to that Happineſs which only can be effected by mutual Love, and Pence 
wolence. 

The Spirit of Pride leads Men to think that they are always in the rights and 
that it is more becoming and reaſonable that the whole World ſhould conform 
to their Notions aud Opinions, than that they ſhould deſcend to the leaſt Com- 

pliance with the World about them. And fo long as this Temper flouriſhes, 1! 
is an Abſurdity to think of Peace or Union. The Spirit of Perſonal Hatred. 
or Party Prejudice, diſpoſes Men to think, that Nothing can be right or We! [| 


meant, that 1 18 Propoſed by lome Perſons ; aud that Nothing can be or hard 
: | U rt! ( 
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garthen to lay upon thoſe of whom they have conccived a hard Opinion 3 and 
that Nothing ought to ſotten them into the leaſt Condeſcenſion to them. "Thy 
pirit of Worldly-mindedneſs, and Self-intereſt, makes Men averle to all Such 
Agre ement and Union, unlets it can be ſhewn, that it is for their own particular 
immediate Advantage; and, leſt it ſhould prove, at laſt, a Bar in their Way, 
and an Obſtacle to their worldly Projects and Deſigus; by leflening, or ruining, 
their Intereſt, Power, and Influence, in the World. And if you join to theſe 
the artful Management of common Advertaries, you will, perhaps, have as good 
an account as can be given, why any Nations or Societies have been ruined by 
Diſcord; and why that Unity, which is to neceflary to the Preſervation of the 
Whole, has been often prevented and hindered by any particular Members of 
the Whole. As for Ourſelves; you know that our Adverlarics, the common 
Adverſaries of our Religion and Liberties, want not for Cunning and Worldly 
Wiſdom. They never drop, even for a Moment, the View of their Caule ; 
and are conſtantly applying themſelves to the different Humours, and Paſtions, 


and Inclinations, of Men; and ſpend the Force of their Minds, to improve the 


Pride of Some, the evil Temper of Others, the Worldly-mindedneſs of Others, 


to their own Purpoſes. They encreaſe the Evil, and add Fuel to the Fire, 


which they hope will at laſt conſume us - and, while good and fincere Men are 


not aware of it, the Enemy comes, and ſows the 3 of Ditcord and Diſſen- 


fon, in ſuch Ground as is ſuppoſed to be proper for them. 


come now, in the Third Place, to urge the great and weighty | Motives we 
have to purſue this univerſal Love and Concord. And, 


1 We are of the ſame Nation, and live under the 1 ame Government: 
and, conſequently, have the ſame Civil Rights and Privileges: a Conſideration, 
which has always been accounted a very ſtrict Bond of Union amongſt Men. 


And theſe Civil Rights, and Privileges, are ſuch as few Nations enjoy; a Hap- 


pineſs, which proceeds from a Government ſo excellently tempered between 
Arbitrary Power, and Confuſion, and Diſorder. And then, We are of the 


{ame Religion, as to the main and fundamental Parts of it; and the Proſeſſion 


of This, in Peace and Quietneſs, is deeply concerned in the Argument. And 


this Religion, ſuch as few, even of the Chriſtian Nations in the World, enjoy 3. 


Reformed from the groſſeſt Abuſes and Miſrepreſentations of ſuperſtitious Men; 
end rendered plain and uſeful, ſubſervient to the Purpoſes of a good Life, and 
ſpiritual Worſhip ; for which it was at firſt deſigned by its great Founder. It 
i; the Enjoyment of thoſe Civil Rights, and the free Exerciſe of this holy 
and pure Religion, that ſo happily diſtivguiſh us from many other Parts of 
the Chr;tian World. So that from hence it appears, that we have the ſame 


common Advantages and Intereſt to enjoy, if we be ſo happy as to preſerve our- 


ſelres in our preſent State; and, on the contrary, the ſame irreparable Loſs to 


fuſtain in theſe two invaluable Goods, if we go on to carry forward the Work 
of our Enemies, by our Diſcord and Diviſions at Home. And what can link 


us together in the Bands of Love, and in the amicable Proſecution of the ſame 


Delizns, if a Senſe of our Happineſs, both as we are of this Nation, and of 


tas Religion, will not? If ſuch Civil Rights and Privileges, ſuch a free En- 
1yment of what is our own, ſuch a Liberty in the Worthip of God, and the 
Exerciſe of our Religion, be not. valuable and dcar to us, what is it that we 
can value? To be governed by Laws, and not by a ſingle Will, and an arbitrary 
Power; to be ſecure in the Poſſeſſion of our Properties; to be happy in the 
. of our Bodies and Eſtates; and, above all, to be happy in the Freedom 
of our Services, and to be ſecure in the Performance of our Duties to God, and 


to 
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to one another: Theſe are Advantages above any Price; ſuch as we ſhould en 
in any other Nation; the greateſt Bleſſings this World can know ; and ſuch a; 
we ſhould never enough admire, were it not that they are grown old, and that 
we have been too much uſed to them: So ungrateful are we that what ſhould re. 
commend them to us, really helps to ſink their Price in our Opinions, and to 
make us loath and undervalue them. But if the Enjoyment of theſe common 
Bleſſings cannot move us to that Love and Concord which are n, to pre 
ſerve them, let us, in the 

Second Place, be alarmed a little, by conſidering, that We have the ſame de. 
plorable Calamities to expect, unleſs we jointly endeavour to prevent them, h. 
an univerſal and ſincere Unity. For as, on the one hand, the common Hapyi- 
neſſes we now enjoy are very great: ſo, on the other hand, the Loſs, we ſhall in 
common ſuſtain, of our Civil Liberties, and the Exerciſe of our Religion, muſt 
be very great, and irreparable; if our Animoſities and Hatreds ſtil] go on to 


make a way for thoſe Adverſaries, who watch for nothing ſo much as the Oppor- 


tunity of entering through our Breaches. And not only this have we to fear; but, 


what is ſtill worſe, the poſitive Evils of That miſerable State of _— direaly 


oppoſite to the Preſent, which muſt ſucceed. 


The Enemy that threatens us, cannot be ed to prevail over us, but that | 
his Maxims of Government muſt prevail alſo. And as this is a moſt deplorable, 


and almoſt inſupportable, Civil Calamity ; ſo what we are to expect, as we are 
Proteſtants, is more ſo: for the other might be ſupportable, were it qualified and 
leſſened by the free Liberty of our holy Religion. But what Miſeries are we not 


to expect when this Liberty i is denied us, and we are called upon to profeſs a Re- 
ligion which we cannot in Conſcience approve of? And yet there is no Hope of 


its being otherwiſe, if the common Enemy prevails. For it has appeared, be- 


yond all Contradiction, that no Oaths or Obligations have ever kept thoſe of 


that Religion, whenever they have Power, from extirpating and putting an end 


to the Proteſiant Name. And indeed, I ſee not how any of Them could anſwer 
it to their Religion, and to their Church, if they did not. For, whatever ſome 


of that Religion would fain perſuade the Poor and Ignorant amongſt us to be- 
heve, in order to ſeduce them from it, or make them more favourable to it; it 
is notorious, from all their publick Declarations, their greateſt Writers, and thcir 
conſtant Practice, that they are obliged, (by their Principles,) to put an End to 
the Prolęſtant Name, and deſtroy it from under Heaven, if they can. How great 
then are the common Calamities we are to expect, if we join our own Quarrel3 
with our Adverſaries Defigns againſt us, when it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that 


they are at all deviated from their former Practices or Principles; impoſſible to 


think that the Reformation is not {till as much hated as ever amongſt them; and 
that ſtill they account it lawful and commendable to exerciſe the utmoſt Bar- 
barities towards All, who will not publickly profeſs and exerciſe their ſuperſti- 


tious and unchriſtian Religion. Certainly ſuch Motives as theſe are of W eight 
enough to move even the hardeſt Heart, that has any Senſe in it of our preient 
Happineſs; ; or any Belief of the Religion profeſſed amongſt us. 


Laſt of all, as for our own Sakes, fo for God's Sake, and for the Sake of that 
Name by which we are called, let us lay to Heart our Diviſions and mutual Ant- 
moſities; and let us all do our Endeavour to put fome ſtop to them, and to in- 
troduce Love and Concord in their Place: that our holy Religion be not blat- 
phemed through us; and that our Lord may be glorified in the univerſal 
Practice of that 19 55 which He came down from Heaven to plant in the 
World. | | EE; 

IF hich God grant, &c. | | 8 E R- 
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DrvTERON, xxxii. 29. 


0 that They were wiſe, that They underſtood this, that They would confi, der their 
latter Find 


HE Words, I have now read to you, are the pathetical and moving Wiſh 
of God himſelf, about the People of Vael. O that They were wiſe, that 


They underſiood this, that They would confider their latter End! Some Interpreters, 


indeed, underſtand them to refer to the Enemies of 1/rac], who were ſpoken of 
u the Verle before. But it ſeems to me much more probable, that theſe and 


the following Words alſo, belong to the Children of 1/-ae/; and expreſs, (agree- 


al to the main Deſign of this whole Song, of which they are a Part ,) the great 
Deſire that Almighty God had, to make them an happy and glorious Nation; 
and likewiſe, what it was that He expected from Them themſelves, in order to 
this That they refer to the Intereſt of a whole Nation, is certain: and there- 
fore, though the Death of particular Perſons may be called their Jae Ind, and 
often exprefled, in the common way of Speaking, by that Phraſe ; and, though 

this Text may be applied to That, conſidered by ittelf, and ſeparated from the 
cit of this Chapter: yet, it is plain that it has no Relation, as it ſtands here, to 


the Death of particular Perſons, but refers wholly to the laiter End of Nations, 


or the final Ruine of whole Societies, Almighty God therefore doth, in this 
Verle (atter the moſt pathetical Manner, amongſt Men, of expreſſing the Deſires 


of their Hearts) wiſh that the People of ljrael were wiſe, i. e. That they had ſuch 


a Wiſdom, as would direct and move them to Every thing proper and neceſſary, 


in order to their own Preſervation and Happineſs. He wiſhes that they nder 


leid this; which ſeems to mean the Method in which he deals with Natrons; and 


in other Words, that they would con/7, ider their latter End, or, how certain their 
End will be, if They will not behave themſelves as the great Governour of the 
World expects; and that they would & conſider this, as to be moved, by this 

Conſideration, to the Performance of all thoſe Conditions which are neceſſary, on 


their own Part, to the preventing their Ruine, and eſtabliſhing their Proſperity. 
And then it follows, (ver. 30.) How ſhould One chaſe a Then ane and Two put 


Ten thouſand 4% flight, except their Rock had fold them, and the Lord had ſhut them 


19 


lavful Enterprizes againſt their Enemies, unleſs God ſhould put a ſtop to it 
mlelf; and ſell them into their Enemies Hands, and into a baſe Captivity, for 
tie ſake of their fooliſh and wicked Behaviour, and their ungrateful Returns for 


eMac 
' 1 $2012 Extraordinary Favours beſtowed upon them by ns and by his peculiar 
Pr F dene 

VIC . ! 


1. 


Theſe Words, thus explained, you ſee, direct every Man, who is a Member 
er any Nation, or Society, to contider himſelf as ſuch: not always to regard 


my his own private and perional Concerns; but often to have in his T houghts 
Vor. III. 8 N the 


—i. e. What a glorious Current of Succeſs ſhould they have, in all their 


TL 


Ruine. 


us to ſuppoſe, that He ever wholly confined his Love and tender Regards 


dence. His remarkable Puniſhment of the Fewjh Nation, when their Behavigu- 
called for it; and, at laſt, ruining their whole Polity, and the Fabrick of their 
Commonwealth; and his waiting upon other Nations, to ſee whether they would 
_ repent or not; and his deterring their Deſtruction till they were paſt all Hopes: 


His own People. He is the Creator of all Men, and the great Governour of «/ 


Were „ | | | 


Tyrants of this Earth often take a Delight in overturning, and confounding Fa: 


And well might the P/almy?, upon Conſideration of this, cry out, IU 
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the Relation he bears to others around him, and what is required of him 
is a Part of that hole, in the Welfare of which, He himſelf, and all hn, Own 
Poſterity, and that of all around Him, are nearly concerned. This, f. . 
becomes us all frequently to conſider, and eſpecially upon ſuch Occagast . 


* 
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are very proper, as they naturally lead us to the following Obſervations: 


I. That God doth truly deſire the Proſperity and Happineſs of Nat 
Societies of Men. | 

II. That his Deſire of their Proſperity doth not induce Him to make them 
happy, without their own joint Aſſiſtance; but that He expects their ow, WI. 
dom, and their beſt Endeavours, to concur with Him. And, 


III. That the Conſideration of that after End, and Diflolution, which M. 
tions muſt expect, if they go on to diſpleaſe God; and of thole Rules by which 
he acts, in his Dealings with Societies, ought to be of great Force to engage U 
to conſult our own Security and Proſperity, in thoſe Methods which he d 1 
before Us; particularly, by forfaking thoſe Fices, which otherwiſe muſt be g. 


ichs and 


I. Let us obſerve, for our own great Satisfaction, that Almighty God is tra! 
concerned for the Welfare of all publick Societies and Nations. Fur be i; from 
Tal ; . R | | ol 
pathetick Wiſhes of Happineſs, to the Fewyh Nation; though he ſelected then 
out of the whole Earth, as his own People, for the good Purpoſes of his Piti. 


Theſe Particulars, recorded of old, of His Methods of dealing with Nations, 
may aſſure us, that He has the ſame tender Deſire of the Welfare of “ NI. 
tions, which He had for that of the Fews; and that He is as truly concerned 
for the Happineſs of other Nations, as ever he was for Thoſe whom He cl. 


Nations. All have a Title to his Providence, and fatherly Care; and A mu? 
be dear in his Eyes, till they have made themſelves otherwiſe. It appears from 
the Sacred Hiſtory, That, if Abraham and his Family had been as impious, and 
as corrupted, as the other Families and Nations of the Earth, God would not 
have choſen Him, and his Poferity, out of all the World, as his peculiar Pe), 
And that, by this Choice, He did not mean to ſignify his exempting that Je 
from the general Rule of his Favour and Diſpleaſure, towards 40% Nation, {3 | 
moſt evident from his totally forſaking Them, and deſtroying even their Apycat- 
ance, as a Nation, for the very ſame Reaſons, for which He had heretotorc 
caſt out and deſtroyed other Nations, for their Sale: viz. becauſe their Ini: 


This, therefore, muſt be a mighty Satisfaction, that, whereas the Lotds aus 
milies, and States, and Kingdoms, when their Projects require it, there (its a G0: 
on high, able and wile, to over-rule their Power and Cunning ; who delig's 
not in Deſtruction and Deſolation ; whoſe Almighty Power is chicfly digg“ 


in ſhewing Mercy ; and whole Delight it is to do Good to the Children of ev 
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= thvſelf , thor Tyrant, that thou canſt ag Miſc hief? evpherens the Gond;, «ſs of Col 


ndl eth. yet daily? i. e. How can you, the Tyrants of this World, pride your— 
ſolves in that Miſery and Ruine which you can ſcatter around you; when you 
have the Example of God before your Eyes, who is infinitely exalted above e you, 
and cloathed W ith intinite 2 of Power more than you are acquainted with: 
And yet, his Gooanefs endureth daily; and yet He delights not in deſtroying, but 
1 laving 3 not in ſtriking Terror upon the Nations of the Earth, but in thower- 
ig down his Bleſings upon them! Did the proud, and ambitious, and inſatiable 
Lords of this Earth but conſider this; what a ſtop muſt it put to all the Nad- 
nefles of their Power, here below? How few Scenes of Blood and Delvlation ! 
how few Countries depopulated and laid waſte? how few Barbaritics exerciled ! 
how few Families baniſhed and extirpated ! how few Towns laid in Aſhes ! 
and how few Inſtances of any Thing like Violence or Brutality, ſhould we fee 


or hear of! But, becauſe this lovely Pattern of the molt high Gd, and ſupreme 


Corernour of the World is not regarded; but Ambition, and an unbounded Love 
of all the Tokens of Power, reign in the Hearts of many of the Rulers here 


below; therefore it is, that we Have heard and ſeen ſo frequently the Characters 


or luhumanity in the World, and Rivers of Blood ſhed, and Thouſands of Lives 
eri, to the Will and Humour of one Man; therefore it is, that we ſee 
Engines of Deſtruction invented and improved; all the Arts of Diſſimulation to 
mreigle and cheat, and of Ruine and Violence to deſtroy, more ſtudic d, and in 
more Repute, than the Arts of Peace, and the whole Band of Sociol Virtucs, 
But theſe Methods are not learnt from that great Governour of Heaven and 
Firth, who ought to be the great Pattern of the Mighty. For He is never re— 
preſented to us to be more delighted, than when the Rules of his Government 
permit him to ſhower down his Bleſſings; and never more grieved, or acting 
with more Reluctance, than when He is conſtrained, as it were, by the ſame jult 
Rules of Government, to pour his Wrath upon any People, or Nation. But, 
Il. We may and ought to obſerve, that Almighty God doth not fo with and 
dfire the Profperity of Nations, but that there are Conditions to be performed 
on they Part, without which he will not ſave them from Deſtruction, For In- 
ſiance, it is abſolutely neceffary that they call up all their own Prudence, and 
enter into the beſt Counſel; they can procure; that they take all Opportunities, 
and make uſe of all the moſt probable Methods, of preventing their own Des 
frudion, by applying Wiſdom againſt Wiſdom, Force againſt Force, and uſing; 
tic honeſt Arts of this World, ds the Conduct and Blcfling of God. They 
muſt not forget to iraplore the favourable Eye and kind Providence of that God, 


who fits over all; and can dilpoſe the Fate of Kingdoms and Nations ; and they 


- muſt, at the ſame time, make uſe of the Miiſtances, He has put into their Hands, 
by his good Providence; remembring that He will not work Miracles for them, 


whilſt They ſtand ſtill and will do nothing for themſelves. To this Purpoſe I | 


cannot forbear to call to mind that, in that Storm, in which St. Paul was thip- 
wreexed (Acts xxvii.) though an Angel of God had aſſured him that there ſhould 
be no Loſs of any Man's Life amongſt them; yet, when he Ship -men Were going 


is fie cut of the Ship, Paul {aid to the Centurion, except theſe abi? in the Ship, Je 


ack be faved, So ſenſible was He, that when God promiſes to ſave any Per- 


ons, either their Lives or Eſtates, He never means to exclude their own En- 
Zadie; but always requires the ſame Efforts and Behaviour from Them, as if 
ey were to be ſaved wholly by their own Power and Wiſdom. 

And as che Part of that Wiſdom which God requires of a Nation, in order to 
their iiappineſs, is to uſe all their own : Endeavours againſt the Deſigns of their 


Common 


Ee an od oy 


Matter of ſome Moment, (Gen. xiii. 5, &c.) that 7he Subſtance of Ao 4 di. 
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Common Enemy; all that Strength of Mind, and Force of Arms, with which 
They are blefled ; ſo, another Part of it is, to be united amongſt themſelves, t 
bury all itcſtine Quarrels and Animoſities in their one common Intereſt; * 
not to allow themſelves in the leaſt Thought of incenſing, or vexing, or 1. 
preſſing one another, whilſt their A lies at ſtake, and they are engaged in tha 
Defenſe of their one whole common Intereſt. For this mutual 111-wi1! doth 
naturally tend to their own Ruine and Deſtruction. Their Enemies ſo well 
know this, that they never fail to endeavour to bring it about, where it is u ot; 
and to make a ſad uſe of it where it is, by 1 improving it to their own Pur Poles, 
Nor will God reſiſt, and hinder, the zatural Tendency of what is founded » upon 
the Folly and Imprudence of Thoſe who might know better. When a Natinn 
is collected within itſelf ; and has a Centre, in which the Parts of it all u ect; 
and one common Purpoſe in view, on which its Happinets entirely depends; 
and no little Intereſts and divided Plots moving in it; how formidable is th, 
Nation, and how difficult to be overpowered and undone by any 1 
They therefore, who firſt begin to ſcatter Jealouſies and Uneafinefles in it; 
diſunite any Parts of it from others, let it be under what Pretence it wall, are why 
firſt who leflen, weaken, and diflolve its Strength; the firſt who vive I ah 
Encouragement to its Enemies: little conſidering into what Miſchicls {ul de. 
ginnings have been improved, through the Cunning of Adverſaries, ou ous (1, 
and the Weakneſſes and Paſſions of human Nature, on the other : 

There are ſome Nations ſo bleſſed by Providence, and enjoying ſuch Adv. 
tages from Nature, always to be improved by Art, that a cloſe 3 amonplt 
themſelves would be the greateſt and moſt probable of all earthly Securities to 
them ; and ſuch a Fence of Safety, as would be ſtrong enough againſt the Force 


of All the Powers of this World united againſt them. And perhaps, this may be | 


one Reaſon why we often ſee ſuch a Nation the fartheſt of all others, from defr- 
ing or contriving, or effecting, that laſting and good Union within themſclies, 
which would make their Natural Defenſe ſo ſecure and unmoveable. They are 
certain, indeed, of being taught, by frequent Experience, that God will not 


keep off the Danger and Fear of their Ruine, without it; but it is often ſcen, 
that they will not let that e want have that Effect upon them which it 


ought to have. 
1 cannot here paſs over'in Silence the Senſe of Abraham in this Matter; a Per- 


| fon, who had a greater Title to Proſperity and Happineſs, without his own Wil 


dom, than any Nation upon Earth can pretend to. God had promiſed him, to 


give him a moſt defirable Land; and to make of him a glorious People: yet, 
he knew perfectly well, that inteſtics Quarrels and Diflentions amonęſt Him, 


and his Relations and Friends, would be of fatal Contequence to hire and 
ruine all his future Hopes. The ſacred H. Horian leaves it upon Record, 5 3 


! 


Lot was great, So that they could not dwell together ; and the Contequence vi £4 


was, that here was a Strife between the Her dimen of Abrahams Cattle, 0 10 J. 


Herdſmen of Lots Cattle; and, the ſame Hiforian remarks, that the Can 1 


and Perizzite dwelt in the Land, i. e. Abraham and Lot dwelt amongſt Na tions, 


which were Enemies to them both; and therefore, ready enough to make ne 
of all Opportunities, and take all Advantages in order to ruine and extithate 
them. And we find Abraham, fo ſenſible of "the ill Conſequence of this (i rel, 


if he ſhould inſiſt upon what he in Juſtice might have demanded; dar t he 


yields up all his own Concerns to the Concerns of Peace, and to the con | Wy 
Intereſt: Let there be no Strife, ſays he, betwixt Me and 7. Dee, and bois — as 


H: 
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Herdfmen and thy Herdſmen; for we be Brethren. Is mot the whole Land before 
he? ſeparate thyſelf, 1 pray thee, from me. If thou wilt take the Left Hand, I 
will go 70 the Right; or, if thou depart to the Right, I will go 0 the Left, What 
orcater Inftance of Goodneſs and Condeſcenſion, and Regard to the common 
Concern of both, could we poſhbly imagine ? 5 

But how different is this, from the Violence of Thoſe, who give themſelves 
up to the Study of a particular Intereſt ; and make the preſent cxalting of hat, 
the main Bent of their Thoughts and Labours, to fuch a Degree, that, even 
when the Whole is in Danger, they are ſeen rather to give the common Enemy 
u Advantage, than let go an Opportunity of revenging Themſelves upon Others, 
or raiſing their own Power and Intereſt above theirs! But in this Temper there 
dan be little, or indeed nothing, of that Publick-ſpiritedneſs, which is ſo neceſ- 
ſery to the Happineſs of a Nation; and which muſt be guided by theſe Princi- 
ples, That whatever is for the Intereſt and Security of the I/hole, ought moſt 
deadly to be followed and practiſed, by all the Members of the hole; and ſtill 
wore, that whatever is contrary to that, ought, for that very Reaſon, to be, upon 2 
the firſt Thought, rejected and condemned, though it tend to what we otherwiſe 
wolt earneſtly wilh, on ſome private and particular Account: And farther, that 
Nothing indeed, can be for the Intereſt of a Part, in the End, which is not for 
the Intereſt of the Y/hole, in the Fate of which that Part muſt be involved. 

This is what we may fairly gather to have been the Wiſdom of Abraham in ſuch 
Conjuncture; and this (we may fairly conclude, from the natural 'Tendency 
of mutual Jealouſies and inteſtine Differences) is the moſt intereſting Point 
which a Nation ought to regard, when its All 1s at Stake; and ſuch an Inſtance 
or Wiſdom as Almighty God expects, from all Societies, upon the {ame Occa- 
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Ill. I come now to the Third Obſervation propoſed from the Text, vis. that 
the Conſideration of their latter End ought to be of great Force to move all Na- 
un to prevent their own Miſery and Diſſolution, by ſuch Methods, as their great 
Grernour has, either by Reaſon or Revelation, laid before Them: and particu- 
lacly, by utterly forſaking thoſe Vices, which otherwiſe muſt be their Ruine. 

| thall not here repeat, what I have often, upon like Occaſions, obſerved to 
you, concerning the Dealings of God with wicked, incorrigible Nations, re- 
corded in the O/d Teftlament, But I ſhall add that, even under the Goſpel, we 
| have had a freſh Declaration of this, in the Lecture our bleſſed Lord read to the 

fews, (Luke xiii.) upon the Subject of certain ſevere and extraordinary Pro- 
©dences that had happened to ſome particular Perſons of that Nation. Suppoſe 
ie, ſays he, (ver. 2.) that thoſe Galileans, whoſe Blood Pilate mingled with their Sa- 
rifees, were Sinners above all the Galileans, becauſe they ſuffered ſuch things? I tell 
1%, Nay; but, Except ve repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh: Or, thoſe Eighteen | 
un cohom the Tower in Siloam fell, and flew them, Think ye that they were Sin- 
irs above all Men that develt in Jeruſalem? I tell you, Nay; but, Except ye repent, 
w ſtall all likewiſe periſh. For theſe Words are a Declaration of the temporal 
Deſtruction of a ve People, and not an Account of God's Dealing with pri- 
vate Perſons; and they were deſigned to ſignify, that, as theſe Perſons men- 
ned were ſlain by a fad and uncommon Calamity, ſo, that the whole Nation 
the Jecos ſhould be brought to Deſolation, by a more terrible Calamity, un- 
Its they prevented it, by a timely and fincere Repentance, and Acceptance of 
bis Offers: As if He had faid to them,. —“ This is the Lefon I would have you 
6 learn from theſe Events, that You yourſelves, as a Nation, ſhall fo periſh, in 
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« an uncommon Manner, by the Juſt Judgement of God: and not, that ſuch «©. 
« lamitous Events, which God, in the Courſe of his Providence, does not think 
<< fit to prevent, are deſigned, as Subjects for your cenſorious Tempers; or z 


« Arguments, that Thoſe particular Perſons on whom He ſuffered them to fall; 


« were greater Sinners than Thoſe on whom they did not fall.” 

And now, it cannot be at all improper to obſerve that, even without the 6. 
traordinary Declarations of God hinwſelf, againſt finful Nations, in the Holy 
Scriptures; That, I ſay, the Confideration of the Natural Conſequences of 7 Pings, 


will itſelf convince us, that there is not a more certain Sign of any one thing 


in Nature, than the univerſal Virtue, or abandoned V zckednefſs, of a Nation is 
of their flouriſhing Condition, or of their Tendency to Ruine. If Beneficence, 
and Charity, and all the Parts of true Religion, abound, and are univerſally 
practiſed and encouraged in a Land, Happy will it be for the People that are |, 


ſuch a Caſe, even in the ordinary Courſe of this World, conſtituted and appoint- 


ed by Cod himſelf. But if Iniquity run down amongſt them with a m ghz, 
Stream; and all Degrees of Vice abound and flouriſh in a Nation, what «1 
their latter End be? It muſt fare with them, as it has fared, not only with the 
Fes, but with other Nations, whether Greeks, Romans, or Barbarians: why 
have been ſeen to loſe the Glory acquired by them in their former State of rigid 
Virtue; and to waſte away by Degrees; in exact Proportion to their Improve. 
ments in Vice and Luxury: and, at laſt to be totally loſt and ruined, by the ge- 
nuine Operation of their own Corruptions. Thus muſt They, who imitate 
them in their Degeneracy, imitate them in their inglorious and deplorable Eud 
alſo; and inherit the Deſfruction which 1s the natural Conſequence of ſuch uli. 
verſal Diſſoluteneſs of Manners. 

I have thus gone over the three Obſervations, I 80 060 from the Text; and 


ſhould now proceed to apply what has been ſaid to Ourſelves and our own Cir- 
cumſtances. But 1 have left myſelf not much Time to do it; and, I hope, not 


much Occaſion to ſpend many Words upon it. As Almighty God has a very 
great Concern for the Happineſs and Welfare of Nations and Societies of Ale: 
10, He has, in a particular Manner, ſhewn himſelf concerned for us, if we may 
judge by thoſe frequent Inſtances of his Mercy which He has poured « down 
upon us; and by the long Trial He has vouchſafed to give us; whether we will 


turn unto him or not; by thoſe Evils He has from time to time ſent amongſt us; 


by thoſe Fears and Dangers He has ſometimes brought upon us, to awake us; 
and thoſe wonderful and ſurprizing Deliverances He Has vouchſafed us, above all 
our Hopes and Expectations. He waits upon us, even yet; and ſtill trics us 
with repeated Inſtances of his Love and Kindnets. How long He will do !o, 


He only knows. Would to God, I could ſay that we had made him any Re- 


turns agreeable to ſo much Love and Long- ſuffering; or that we ſeem yet to 


be diſpoſcd for Happineſs! We are now in ſome Danger again, as We are tr. 


gaged in the Defenſe of Ourſelves, as well as our Neighbours, againſt a very 
powerful and cunning Enemy. This is our common Cauſe, and the comms! 
Intereſt of every Member of this Nation. 

Whether there be any amongſt us who wiſh well to this formidable Enemy, 
15 not our preſent Enquiry. But that which looks very ill, amongſt all ou! 
Preparations againſt him, is this, That we do not hate this publick Enemy more 
than we hate one another; that we are not more glad of an Opportunity ot 
bringing him low, than we are of depreſſing one another; that we are not 


more filled with a RO Reſentment and Indignation againſt Him, than we 5 
that 


* 
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we can find time, when all our Thoughts ought to be wholly taken up againſt 
the common Adverſary, to invent, and attempt, and proſecute, what may irri- 


tate one another; and diſturb Our own Quiet at Home: and by this contribute 


durſelves to the Strength and Advantage, of our Enemies Abroad. 

If any pleaſe themſelves with the Thought, that our Enemies are as wicked, 
| and as bad as Ourſelves, it muſt ſtill be owned, that They ate much tore 

diligent in uſing all Means that have a natural Tendency to effect their Pur- 
poles 3 and have a cloſer and more conſtant Union within themſelves, than we 
can pretend to: and that it is certain alſo, that God often makes uſe of one 
very wicked Nation, to ruine and deſtroy another : Eſpecially, when this other 
has had more of his Favours; enjoyed more Light; and ſinned againſt greater 
Conviction, and greater Mercies. I do not preſage Evil to us. But we muſt 
not flatter ourſelves, and be too ſecure. Thankfulnefs for former Mercies ; 


Repentance for that Ingratitude, that has been ſhewn in Return for them; Re- 
{mation of our Lives; a publick and uniform Encouragement and Regard 


to Virtue; and as publick and conſtant a Diſcouragement of Vice and Immo- 
nlity; Love to one another, and univerſal Charity; and a prudent Uſe of 


a the Means put into our hands by Providence :—Theſe are the things which 
will not only prevent our Ruine, notwithſtanding all the Efforts of our moſt 5 
powerful Enemies; but fix our Happineſs ſecure, upon as ſtrong a Foun- 


lation, as the State of this World can admit of. O that we were e wiſe, that we 
000 90 His, that We won cory der our latter End f 
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l The firſt NINE of them preached before the KING in LENT 
A Of Superſtition. The Impoſſibility of ſerving God aud 
5 Of contending for the Faith. Mammon. 

1 Of Judging one Another. The Ambition of Chriſt's Diſciples te. 
l Of the true Ufe of the World. | proves.” 

* Of the Love of Pleaſure. The different Characters of John Bap- 
. St. Paul's Diſcourſe to Felix. tiſt and Jeſus Chriſt. 

9 Of Conſiſtency in Religion. The Extremes of Riches and Poyerty, 
4 No continuing City here. The Good Samaritan. 

'F _ Chriſt's Yoke Eaſy. | Of our Duty under Afflictions. 

i Of Perſecution. 3 The Chriſtian Race. 
iN Of Zeal not according to Know- The Beſt Chriſtians unprofitable Servant 
1 | ledge, N The Nature of Chriſt's Bleſſing. 

ö zetesstet; 

1 185 Sur ERSTIT ION. 

Preached before the KING, March 2 0 |S ARR 

8 Ac rs xvii. 22. 

Then Paul flood in the mid! of Mars-hill, and ſaid, Ye Men of Athens, I perceirt 
0 „hat in all things Ye are too Superſtitious. 

| OC UPPOSING the Word Superſtitious to anſwer exactly to the Word in th: 
. 10 Original; yet, it does not ſeem rightly tranſlated here by the Expreſſion s 
0 ſußerſtitious: becauſe this carries along with it an Implication that there is 3 
1 Degree of Superſtition, not at all blameable; and that St. Paul in this Paſſage 


allows it; contrary to the conſtant Uſe of that Word amongſt Us, in a h 
| Senſe. The Greek Word for that Temper of Mind, relating to Religion, from 
which the Athenians are in our Tranſlation denominated Superſtit1045, ſignifies a 
Dread of ſome Superior Being, or Beings; and commonly, an Unreafonabi:, | 


| - Blind, and Gloomy, Dread of ſuch Beings, leading to great and various Abſur- 
"A _ dities, about the Methods of pleaſing Them. And as the Word, uſed by NY. 
= Paul, implies in it a Compariſon of the Athenians with Others; and therefore 


ought to have been tranſlated, more Superſtitious than ordinary; or the like: l 


think, the Apoſtle may be truly repreſented as ſpeaking thus to Theſe ww 
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Ilim.—“ Ye Men of Athens, I perceive that you are more thoroughly poſſeſſed 
„ with the Fear of Inviſible Beings Superior to Us, than I have found any 
„ Others to be. And this I conclude, from what J have obſerved of the pub - 
„ lick Marks of your [For/hip appearing in the City, For, belides your Altars 
to numberleſs Deriies with Names to them, in which you agree with Ozbers, 
„ all around you; I found an Altar inſeribed 7o the Unknown God: which un— 
« common Appearance muſt be owing to a very extraordinary Degree of a 
« dark, and uncomfortable Dread of tome Superior Being, though you know 
„not what: Whom you fear you may otherwiſe be thought to have ne- 
66 glected,“ Se. | 

Put, as it is my preſent Deſign to take Occation from the Words of the Text, 
s they ſtand in Our Tranſlation, to ſpeak in ſuch a manner upon the Subject 


of Super/t;tion, as may be of general Uſe, and Service, to All Chrjftrans, in the 


great Affair of True Religion; I ſhall not enter farther into any Critical En- 
quiries about the preciſe Meaning of the Words in the Original; or the v0 H le 
Intention of St. Paul, in this Diſcourſe : but ſhall Süd e 


J. To ſay Something about the Nature of Superſtition, conſidered as a Vice, 
to be avoided by All. 


Il. To point out the True Remedy of it. And, 


III. To apply what I hall have £ ud, to Ch vm and to the preſent State 
of Chr: ifranily in the World. 


J. I will endeavour to give you ſome Account of the Na ature of Supe Ailion, 


conſidered as a Vice, to be avoided by All. | 
And, this having been much the ſame, both amongſt Thoſe who have not 


lived under any expreſs Revelation from God, and Tho who have: the General . 


Account of it muſt, I ſuppoſe, be given, entirely with Relation to that Laith, 


that Worſhip, and that Practice, to which, both theſe Sorts of Perſons might | 


ke themſelves to be truly and ſtrictly obliged, as their Religion and Duty. 
With reſpe& therefore, to Heathens, the beſt Account I can, at preſent, think 
of, is this; That the Superſtition of Heathens conſiſted in every Particular, which 


either their Fear, or their Folly; either the Strength of their Imagination, or the 
Weakneſs of their Fudgement; or the Defign and Artifice of their Leaders; 


taught them to embrace, in order to pleaſe any Being, or Beings, ſuperior to 


themſelves, whom they made the Objects of their Religious regards: Every 


thing, I fay, of this Sort, whether relating to their Faith, or to the Nature 
or Maney of their Worſhip, or to the Pra#tice of their Lives; which was con- 
tradictory or diſagreeable to the juſt Notions in ſuch important Matters, which 
were then, and ſtin are, and ever will be, the certain and plain Refult of the 


Common Reaſon of Mankind, exerciſed upon ſuch Subjects. This it was, that 


was to be their Conducter in Religious Affairs; and therefore, it is by compar- 
ing it with what their Reaſon ought to have led them to make their Religion, 


that you muſt 92 — What it was that the Sußeſſtiticn of the Heathens con- 


ſiſted in. | 
And thus it was that St. Paul 1 of the Superſtition of 5 Athenians, with 


regard to their l/orſhip: as is plain from his Diſcourſe to Them. He ſaw, 


amongſt many others, an Altar dedicated to the Unknown God; and this he con- 
Cuded to have been raiſed by their ſuperſtitious Fear, and blind Dread, of They 
knew not what: when, at the ſame time, They ought to have, argued, from 
the Works of Nature, in every Year, and Seaſon, and Day, That the Supreme 


Cop and Governour of the World, had made Himſelf Sufticiently known to 
F | nn 


* 


|  Garb and Language, of Religion; no great wonder that, in all Ages, both in 
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Them, as the ſole Object of Religious Worſhip, by theſe We orks of his, whi ich 
were always before their Eyes. 
2. Agreeably to this, the Superſtition of Chriſtians, conkdered as Chriſtians, the 
Followers of Jeſus Chriſt, as a Teacher ſent of Gop, muſt conſiſt in every Par. 
ticular, which any Perſons, called CHiſtians, have added, or may add, to tj. 
plain and expreſs Declarations of their Lord and Maſter himſelf; under the Ng. 
tion of ſomething neceſſary to our pleaſing and ſerving God: whether it relpect 
the Object of our Faith; the Object or Manner of our e or the Congys 
and Practice of our Lives. 
The Difference, in this caſe, with regard to Heathens and Chr, Mios. you will 
ſee, to be very ſmall, in the End: becauſe it was the Great Deſign of 017 7,; , 
appearing in the World, utterly to deſtroy the whole Fabrick of Seite,, 
reſtore the DiCtates of Uncorrupted Reaſon to their Force and Authority; aud, 
calling the World to believe in Him, as ſent by God, to replace the only 5 
thod of pleaſing Him, upon that True Foundation, upon which it ought to have 
been placed, whether He had appeared amongſt Men, or not. 
So that the Difference between True Religion, and Superſtition, ſeems to he t ſis; 
that the Former is the Argument of the Judgement and Underſtanding, colleq. 4 
ing, from the juſt Notions of a Gop, enforced upon Chriftians by the plaineſt 4 
Declarations of their Maſter, the only poſſible Method of pleafing Him: and le 
| Latter is the Reſult of ungoverned Paſhon ; either the Hope of pleaſing God 
with ſomething entirely diſtinct from, and contrary to, thoſe Notions: or the 
uneaſy Fear that He will not be pleaſed, without the Audition of ſomcthing 
which has no Relation to them. 
We may therefore, as we paſs, obſerve that Superſtition, in ſome reſpetts, | 18 
That to Religion, which, in common Life, the Flattery of a falſe Tongue is, to 
the Sincerity of Converſation and Friendſhip. Flattery takes the Place, and often 
the very Aire and Mien, of ſincere Profeſſion. It puts itſelf inſtead of Priend- 
pip; and hopes to be taken for it. It is made up of pleaſing Sounds, and Ex- 
preſſions: and the Appearance is of ſomething good. But then, it is founded 
upon a Baſeneſs of Soul; hoping to pleaſe, or fearing to diſpleaſe, without any 
thing within anſwering to thoſe Profeſſions. And, in the End, the Evil is, 
That, when the Maſque is, by ſome Accident, taken off; the Reproaches which 
are due only to the Falſeneſs of ſuch Pretenſes, are caſt, by ſuch as are not able 
well to diſtinguiſh, upon the ſincere Profeſſions of Fre itſelf, when it 
only imitated. 
And in the ſame manner, Superfltion hath thruſt itſelf! into the Place of Reli- 
gion; and is become an Idol, to which the greater Part of the World hath long 
continued to bow down: And, having uſurped, not only the Place, but the 


the Heathen and Chriſtian World, the Scandals, occaſioned by the Former only. 
have been put to the Account of the Latter ; and the Evils which the Madneſs Y 
of Superſtition alone hath produced, have been all, in general, charged upon Ne 3 
gion, Which in its true Nature tends to prevent them: nay, that the very , ord |} 
Religion hath come to ſtand for that Sy/tem of Super/titrons, whattocyer it be, 
which has prevailed in any Country, or Society. But to return, 

The principal thing to be regarded, under this fr Head, is, T hat cvery Par- 
ticular, embraced as ſomething neceſſary to the pleaſing of Gop, which 1s 19t 
plainly declared to be ſo, either by the Voice of Reaſon, or the I/ords of the 
Goſpel, 1s the Superſtition of Men, and of Chriſtians ; - whether it relate to Faith, 
IVorſhip, or Practice. But the next great Point is, 


II. To 
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11, To point out the Ve Remedy of this immenſe and deplorable Evil : an 
pril ſo much the more difficult to be cured, as it is founded upon the Paſſions 
or Men; and flatters thoſe Inclinations, which Cuſtom and Education have 
made ſtrong. This, it is plain, muſt be a Remedy, ſuitable to the Nature, and 
«ſt Principle, of the Evil. And, the Evil conſiſting in departing from one 
certain ſteady Rule; the proper Remedy muſt conſiſt in the reducing Men to 
that Rule, from which they ought not to have departed. I ſhall now, there- 


fore, propoſe what the Goſpel, as it is repreſented by CH and his Apoſtles, pro- 


elles and deſigns to do, in order to this. And then we ſhall judge whether 
any thing can be more reaſonable in itſelf, more beneficial to Mankind, or, con- 


quently, more honourable to the Goſpe/ itſelf. 1 „ 

You may caſily ce what this is, even by St. Paul's Conduct in this Chapter. 
At the 22d verſe, he takes Notice of the Great Sperflition of the Athenians; 
and, at the 23d and following verſes, he propoſeth to them, as the only Cure 
ſor it, firſt, the Knowledge of that One God, whom alone they ought to wor— 
ſhip: Then, the Nature of that IVorſhip which 1s due to ſuch a Being, not con- 
fned to, or dependent upon, particular Places, or Circumſtances ; but ſuitable 
to the Nature of a Being, always and every-where preſent with us: Then, the 
Neceſſity of Repentance, that 1s, of altering whatſoever was bad in the Conduct 
of their Lives; for which he urgeth this Argument, that the Gop, whom he 


preaches to Them, as known by his Works, is the ſame God, who will judge 


the IVorld, by Jeſus Chriſt, whom he raiſed from the Dead, as a ſenſible Aſſurance 


of this Truth. Here then St. Paul repreſents to them Religion, inſtead of their 
former Superlition, under the Notion of knowing, and worſhiping, One God, the 
Maler, the Governour, the Judge, of the World; and of practiſing all that is 


good and praiſe-worthy. FO „„ 
Vou ſee, therefore, that Truc Religion, which is, in the Nature of Things, 


(and I wiſh I could ſay, in Time, a great deal) more antient than the Corruption 
of it, is, Virtue in all its Extent, regularly practiſed and purſued, under the 


Senſe of the ſupreme Being, the Creator, Governour, and Judge, of the World. 
And this is That to which St. Paul, and his Fellow-labourers, were conſtantly 
calling back the World of Uubelievers; aud preſſing upon Believers alſo. 

And all this is perfectly agreeable to what our Saviour himſelf, in plain 
Words, propoſed upon many Occaſions, through his Life, with reſpe& to Vaith, 


to Worſhip, and to Practice. With regard to Faith; He declares, in one of his 


Prayers to God, his Father, that it was the Knowledge of Him, the only true 
Cod, which He was endeavouring to bring the World to, by calling them to 
believe in Himſelf, ſent by that True God. With reſpect to Moſbip, He had 


an Occaſion offered, in his Converſation with the Woman of Samaria, to de- 


clare, that this JYorſhip was not to be confined to any ſuch Circumſtances, as 
particular P/aces, or the like ; but muſt be agreeable to the Nature of the Being 


rorſhiped ; that the Father, (for he ſpeaks all along of Him) was then ſeeking 


ſuch IVorſhipers, as would not worſhip what they knew nothing of; or, would 


not worthip Him any otherwiſe, than 1 Spirit and Truth. And then, as to the 
Conduct of Life, and Practice; his Declarations, in general, are all referred to 


the Nature, and Attributes, of the Supreme Father of all Things; to the doing 
bs Will; to the imitating 57s Perfections; and to the practiſing every thing 


recommended by that Law of Reaſon, which He ſent our Lord to revive and 
enforce, 5 8 | | | 


For, in this laſt Particular of Praciice, it is evident, that neither our Lord, 
nor his immediate Diſciples, have framed any exact Syſtem of Morality, explicitly 
| = Es men- 
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mentioning every particular Duty, or Sin; but have thought it better to appea] 
in molt Inſtances, to the Great and Unrverfal Law of Reaſon, which they end 
every Chriſtian to conſult, with Sincerity and Uprightneſs of Heart, as f = 
anſwer it at the Great Day of Accounts. 3 
But in the Caſe of Worſbip, in which the Inventions and Follies of Men hag 
ſhewn themſelves wantonly and infinitely various, to all the Degrees cr Suber, 
ſtition; He took occaſion to be a little more particular. In that Prayer which 
he taught his Dy/ciples, He leads his Followers to the Ohect of their 222 
Gop, under the moſt eaſy, and the moſt intelligible, Notion of a PF}, _ 
cluding every thing relating both to Authority and Goodneſs; and repreſentine 
Him to us as our Great Maker, Governour, and Benefattor. He then gocs on 
to the Matter of our Prayers, in a Manner ſo plain, and in Expreſſions ſo far e. 
moved from every Word, that either ſuppoſes any Paſſion within, or can be de. 
ſigned to raiſe one, that it is well worth while for Us all to conſider, and in. 
tate it, by ſpeaking to God, agreeably to his Nature, and ou Relation to Him: 
and expreſſing our Sentiments before Him, more with our Underſtanding, thin 
with our Paſſions. And certainly, whatever is the Reſult of the Unde! fanding 
is likely to laſt, and to have an Effect upon our Minds and Lives: But Paſſion, 
_ raiſed for a preſent Occaſion, and then naturally ceaſing, can hardly be thought 
to leave the Mind more guarded, and better armed, for the Conduct of our Ps. 
Zice, than it was before. And this I mention, and preſs, in a very particular 
Manner, becauſe I think it of the utmoſt Importance, that the Duty of Prayer, 
which is the Worthip of the Great Gop, ſhould not, by the Operation of Ser. 
ſtition, become, in the Opinion and Practice of any Chriſtians, the Art of raiſing 
a preſent Paſſion, upon a preſent Occaſion ; inſtead of the moſt like] y Method of 
forming the laſting Habit of a Diſpoſition to all that is Good; and the Expreition | 
of Thoſe Sentiments, which alone ought to be expreſſed before God. Bur, ty | 
)))) an „% 1 
As Worſhip, and Practice, muſt depend upon Faith, and Knowwledze ; and, as 
the Superſtition of Morſbip and Practice muſt depend upon the Superſtition of 
Faith; ſo the Cure of this muſt begin at the Foundation. And accordingly, 
the Deſign of the Goſpel is to reclaim Men from the Superſtition of Worſhip and 
Practice, by recalling them to the Belief of the One Supreme God, whoſe Nature 
thews both how He is to be wor/hiped, and how He is to be ſerved. But, as I 
have obſerved, with regard to Practice in general, that the Goſpel doth not 
draw up a Formal Syſtem of the Bounds and Nature of every Virtue and Vice; 
but ſends all Men to the original Univerſal Law; and refers them to the 
Imitation of God: ſo, it may be remarked, that in thoſe Caſes of Praftice 
itſelf, in which Imagination and Paſſion might be ſuppoſed to have mo! 
Scope, the greateſt Care hath been taken to guard againſt the ill Effect of 
them. For Inſtance, the Love of Gop, and the Love of our Neighbour, 
which are ſpoken of, in the New Teſtament, as Duties to which all Men, 
of all Tempers and Diſpoſitions, are equally obliged; are fo plainly deſcribed, 
that every Chri/tian may ſee, that Whoſoever keeps the Commandments of God, 
(which always ſuppoſes the Behef and Knowledge of his amiable Perfections, 
will be eſteemed by his Judge to love Gop truly; and that He who ce 19 
Evil to his Neighbour, but all the Good in his Power, is truly poſſeſſod of that 
Lowe of his Neighbour which is the fulfilling the Law, as far as Social Lite 5 
concerned: and may from hence make himſelf eaſy, if he cannot boaſt of tho!? 
extraordinary Emotions, or Practices, which ſome Others ſpeak of; but which, 
atleaſt, cannot be ſaid to be made the Duty of All, by their great Law-g1ver: 
This ſeems to have been deſigned againſt the Super/tition of Prafice; as it Was 
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king the Workings of the heated Imaginations of Men, as much as poſſible, 
out of the Religion of their Lives. It was removing, out of the Account; every 
Thing, which might create in Se, the /uper/titions Hope of pleating God with 

ſomething, which He has never inſiſted upon; and in CO!hers, the ſupertitiows 
5 1r of diſpleaſing him, for want of it: And founding Relig/9z upon ſomething 
chich Al Men can find their Part in; and not upon Any Point, which the 
ifering Tempers and Diſpoſitions of Mien make impollible to All, in a Matter 
made cqually the Duty of Al. Nothing, indeed, in the Diſpe alien of CY, 
chung to Practice, appears to be deſigned, or framed, to excite in the Soul, 
hin, any Thought leading to P' Ackical Hupe rſtition; but every Part of it Con- 
ſnires to form a regular Conde of Lite, without. : 
You ſee, then, Low rational a Remedy the Goſpel, in its Purity, propoleth, to 
e the World of Syper/ti77on ; by calling All Men to a IVorſhi 2 and toa P ractice, 
a of God, and worthy of Man: pry to rid the Minds of Men of uncon- 


ecivable. Uncaſineffes, by placing the Service of Gop upon Principles agreeable | 


to the Judgement and Conſcience, upon which alone inward Peace depeüds. 

[ know of nothing ſet up, in Oppoſition to this, but Alheiſin, or a lolal In- 
{ty And this, if it be thoroughly imbibed, which is hardly poilible to lup- 
pode will indeed, rid the Mind of any S$yer/7it:0/5 relating to the pleaſing that 
Great Being, which it baniſhes out of the World, But then, there are. two or 
three Sea dns, which I have not time to enlarge upon, but which will be 
of great Force, at the bare Mention of them: vs. th. at Atheijm is itſelf founded 
upon a Cntradiction to all the Principles of Science, 1 in the World: That, though 


t may rid the Mind of /ome Super ftrtions, yet, it gives no Support in the room of 


tem: That it is, itſelf, where it is pretended to de, often ſeen to be accompanied 
with very odd and unaccountable Super ſerttons, of another ſort ; and ſome of them 
rery uneaſy ones: and, laſtly, what is very material, That in 2% Nations of the 
W arld, They, who ſcem to have Recourſe to it for themſelves, have ſo little Love 


o the Happineſs of their Pellow-creatures, that they think Them fit for nothing 


but to be governed by the Tyranny of Superſtition ; and that, wherever it lies 
within their Reach, They are ſo far from any Willingneſs to enter into any 
Mealures of abating the Terrors and Dreads of it, that they rather are induced 
the more to continue, and improve, the Force of thoſe Iu perititigus Terrors upon 
Others, by their own Alheifm and Infidelity. 8 

The Goſpel, with a more generous and noble Spirit, labours with he Loweſt as 
well as the High, the Mean as well as the Þrighte/t, Underſtandings, to bring 
Mankind, by a few plain, eaſy, general Principles, common to all, from the 
Opprefiion and Unhappinets of Superſtition ; both to know truly, and to practiſe 


Conſtantly, what is neceſlary to their pleaſing God. This is a Point, which it. 


b evident, from the Experience of all Ages, and from the vaſt Variety of Inven— 
tons of Men upon this Head, of infinite Importance to the Eaſe and Quiet of 
their Lives here, as well as to their Happineſs hereafter. And therefore, it was 


a Matter, worthy of the $97 of God's Appearing in the World: and It is what . 
lle hath performed in a Manner agreeable to the Nature of God, and to the 


Frame of the Mind of Man. And now, as I propoſed in the laſt P lace, 


Ws come to the Application of what has been ſaid, to Chri tans, and the 
State of Chri/tianity. And this is too plain, and ohrions, to need many 
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8 caſy for the Church of Rome, loaded with the Foppery of Ceremonies without 
Wes ; diſtracted with the Varicty of Objefts of 1c: WK full of new-invented 
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Methods of pleaſing God, by I know not what Bodily Auſterities, inſtead ot tl 
f : L a le 

one Auſterity of Virtue; and guarded round about with all the Aluremens b 
this World's Pomp and Dignity, on one Side, and all its Terrors, on the ile | 
It is an eaſy Matter, I ſay, for a Church, ſo at eaſe within its own Fences, to " | 
and make great Outcries againſt the Syper///tion of the Pagans ; and to {ond oy | 
their Myſinarres, to diſturb and moleft Them, only to engage them to ech 
One ſet of Superſtitions, for Another, J greatly fear, as wicked and as deſtruQive. 1 
It is eaſy, again, for Thoſe who have reformed from that Church, to "oe 1-4 
their Time and Breath, in Invectives againſt Romiſb Superſtitions; or, amy, i. | 
Themſelves, in complaining of one another. But the true Point of Tho, 115 
in which every Chriſtian, and every diſtinct Body of Chriſtians, ſhould fix, 13, ao } 
is their own Caſe? and what is their own Conduct, with reſpect to the , 
great Points of Faith, Worſhip, and Practice? 5 3 
If they ſet up any Beings, as Objects of the ſame Faith, but That propoſcd by 1 
Chriſt himſelf, The One only ſupreme God; They do by this lay the Groun!. 
work of Superſtition, in themſelves, and others. If they pay the ſame IVorſhig 5 
any Being, diſtinct from that ſame One Supreme Being; or, if they multiply the 1 
inviſible Objects of any Degree of Religious Reſpect, beyond the Authority of whit 
1s written; leading Men to ſpend the Vigour of their Souls, due to the Worthip [ 
of the One Supreme God, upon a Number of Ohects, inferior to Him: This i; ö 
the Superſtition of Worſhip, from which their Maſter called the World. Or, ii ö 
they confine the Acceprableneſs of the Worſhip of Gop, to any particular Pd, 1 
or Ceremonies, or Words, or Forms; This is alſo a Superſtition, contrary to the J 
Nature of that Worſhip, the Acceprablensſs of which our Lord Himlelf placed fl 
upon Spirit and Truth. Tr %% ⁴³·M t 
And again, if They take upon them to make the Favour of God to depend upon | 
any thing, beſides what our Lord declared it to depend upon; repreſenting 60 
to be delighted with Trifles, or reconciled by Follies; encouraging Men to hope 6 
for his Favour, upon their Performance of ſomething diſtinct from the keepins 
his Commandments; or leading Men to fear his Diſpleafure, for not having WY 
added an exact Obſervation of what Men have inſtituted in Religion, to what I 
He himſelf hath declared to be ſufficient to Salvation: This is the Guilt of Ser- 
flition. with regard to Practice; to be charged upon All, who have any hand ö 
2X 1d. 5 | rs | | 5 a 
It is apparent from the Nature of this Evil, That no Cure for it can be hoyel , 
for, till the Kingdom of Chriſt ſhall be eſtabliſhed amongſt Chriſtians; and hs 
own Subjects acknowledge Him, by their Practice, to be their King, Aud, | 
When Chri/*s Authority is once ſuffered to ſetle the Faith and Worſhip et 
Chriſtians ; when Obedience to His Commands, under the Conduct of that Faith,“ 
ſuffered to paſs for Rel/g70n ; when the Rule of every Chriſtian Man's Conduct 1 : 
univerſally allowed to be his ſincere Attention to the Directions of Chri ; aud 
_ Chriſtians are ſo upright as to take That for their Religion, which they find re- 
commended by their Lord, and his immediate Followers: Then, and Then on), | 
the Faith, and Worſhip, and Practice, of Chriſtians, will juſtly be ſaid to be all I 
reſtored, and redeemed from the Follies of Superſtition, But till this happy Tine | 
comes, How great and deplorable an Unhappineſs muſt it be thought, that wy 
very Believing in Jeſus Chriſt, which vas propoſed to put a ſlop to all the 9uf"* } 
ſtilion in the World, ſhould, by the crafty Deſigns of ſome, and the Weaknets 0! 


others, be itſelf made the Inlet and Occaſion to that /ame Evil, amongſt A4 that I 
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are called by that Holy Name; and to fo ſhameful a Degree, as We ſce it to be, 
in many Nations round about us. 


Nothing, I am perſuaded, 1s wanting, but to uncover the Face of our n 
Holy Religion: and then, there can be little Doubt, but that It's moſt dangerous 
Rival, and powerful Enemy, muſt fly before it; and that Chriftianity will at 


length get the better of the Super/tition of Chriſtians, as it did at firſt of the Super- 
futon of Heathens. 


Of contending for the Fal H. 
„ e M-ON ih 
TIO before the KING, March 13, 17:3. 
Epiſtle "= Joos, Verk 3» latter Part, 


was 2108 for Me to write unto You, and exhort You, that Ye ſpould earneſtly 
contend for the Paith, which was once delivered unto the Saints. 


TN order to find out the Nature of what is very ſtrongly tecommended to 
_ Chriſtians in theſe Words, I propoſe, 


I. To explain the Morde themſelves. 


ll. To obſerve from thence by what Methods we can n moſt effe@tually anſwer 
the real firſt Deſign of them. And, 


111. From the Whole, to draw fuch Obſervations, as may convince Us of : 
the Iniquity, and Folly, of e to anſwer their JOG! by other and 


contrary Methods. 


1. The Words ought t to be explained. And this Explanation ought to be 
taken from the plain Purport of the whole ſhort Epiſtle, in which they are; 


from the Time when it was written; and from the Crrcumſtances of Chriſtianity, 


and of Chriſtians, at that Time. The Duty, here recommended to Chr! iſuans, 


is to contend earneſtly for the Faith once delivered to the Saints; that is, in the 


Language of the Apoſtles, to all who profefled themſelves Chriſtians : the Title 
of Saints not being, at that Time, appropriated to particular Perſons; but, in 


common, given to All Chr; j/itans, to put them in mind of their Profeſſ Fon, and 
what Obligations to Holineſs it carried along with it. This Faith, here 70 be 
contended for, was the Faith taught and delivered, before this Epiſtle was written; 


being ſpoken of here, as already known and ſetled. The Expreſſion of con- 


| tending earneſtly, eTayuviteoR, is taken from the Conteſts, Games, and Races, 
then in Uſe in the Heathen World; in which the Contenders for imaginary 


Glory ſtrove, with all their Might, againſt their Adverſaries. But, as amongſt 
_ theſe Contenders, there were certain Rules and Orders, by which They were 


all to be governed in their Conteſts ; upon pain of forfeiting all Pretenſe to 
Victory or Reward, if they tranſgreſſed one of thoſe Rules, which were the 


fixed Laws of thoſe Conteſts : So, the earneſt Contention of Chr Hians, for the 


Faith once delivered, muſt be governed by thoſe Rules, and kept within thoſe 
Bounds, 


— —— 
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Bounds, and directed by thoſe Laws, which their Great Maſter, the Judye of 


the Conteſt, has declared and eſtabliſhed, 

If any one, who entered into the Conigſs, or Games, then common in the 
Heathen World, pretended to get the better, f. e. to overcome, hurt, or deſtroy, 
his Adverſary, by any Method, contrary to the Laws fixed by the Gooery,,,. 
or Judges of thoſe Conte/?s ; He was not adjudged to have the Glory of Conguel, 
but the Shame of Injuſtice. And fo, in the Chriſtian Conteſt, if Chriſian . 
thods are not uniformly and conſtantly made uſe of; the Earnefne/5 of tlie 


Contention is only a ſo much greater Deviation from the Duty of a C ian. 


One Chriftian may cruſh or oppreſs the Perſon of Another, againſt whon; Ho 


contends, on Account of ſome Differences in Religion: But bu cannot con. 
tend for the Faith once delivered, fo as to reap any Fruit of ſuch Conteſt, With. 


out contending 1 in the Methods preſcribed by Chriſt himſelf. This is in general. 


But, in particular, If we conſider this earneſt Conteſt for the Faith, Ter. re. 


commended by St. Jude, in conjunction with the Circum Ytances with Which 
Cbri ſtians were then ſurrounded ; the Methods of Conteſt could be none but ſuch 


as were ſuitable to thoſe Circumſtances. They had not then in their hands 


the Weapons of this World, to lance at one another: And therefore, the 


Weapons of their Warfare could be zhen no other than ſpiritual. They were 


all furrounded with perſecuting Unbelzevers: and probably, one Part of this 
earneſt Contention for their Faith, here recommended to them, (if not the main 
Part,) was the entering into that Conteſt, and Strife, of S ering for this Path, 


which Others, in this Epiſtle, are deſcribed as willing to decline. This, | tay, 
was One Inſtance of the earneſt Conteft here propoſed ; the enduring Difficul. 


ties, the running that Race of Sufferings, mentioned in the Fpifle to the 


Hebrews (and ſtiled there &ywv) the Sufering on Account of this Faith, and 
by the powerful Aſſiſtance of it: Not the Fury of Zeal, in bringing Others 


to Corporal Sufferings, for the Sake of what They believed ; but the Conitancy 
of Patience in ſuffering themſelves for what They knew to have been delivered 
ro them by their Maſter and Saviour. And this Senſe will not be at all dif. 


agreeable to the Word in the Original; or the Circumſtances of Chriſtians at that 


Time; or to the reſt of the Epiſtle: in which ſome Men amongſt Chriftions are 
deſcribed as Wicked Perverters of the Goſpel; and ready to deny the Faith 
They profefled. +» 


But, if we take the Word as implying niet a Conteſt for the Faith againſt 


theſe Primitive Adverſaries, here mentioned, as crept in amongſt Chrifians; We | 


cannot help obſerving how they are deſcribed all through this ſhort LY: 
Not, as honeſt Enguirers after Truth, but as wicked Perverters of the whole 


Deſign of Chri/tianity : Not, as Perſons willing to receive that Faith, which 


had been delivered tis the Saints; but, as wilful Oppoſers of what they might 


have known to have been ſo delivered : Not, as Perſons ready to lay down their 


Lives, or ſuffer all worldly Inconveniences, for what, after their beſt Inqui- 
ries, appeared to them to have been the 7rue Faith of Chrift:ans ; but, as Pertons 
ready to renounce what they would otherwiſe pretend to profeſs, for fear 0: 
Worldly Sufferings. 

This Circumſtance will likewiſe teach CH. hin the Meaſure, the Tembe „ and 


the Bounds, of their Conies about their mutual Differences in ſome Poi its of 


/ 


For, in what Men ſoever the Marks of unfeigned Sincerity are found, th hough 
but equal to Thoſe which we may ſuppoſe in Others; and eſpectal/y, if there 
be good ground to believe a Readineſs and Reſolution to ſuffer for WH The 
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| apprehend to be Truth ; and but as great a Probability of Heir ſuffering under 
the Perſecution of Unvelievers, if any Perſecution ſhould be, as there can be that 
any Others will have Conſtancy enough to do it: And, much more ſtill, if 
they give Proof, by the whole Tenor of their Lives, of their real Faith in 
Feſus Chriſt; and actually renounce, upon any juſt Occaſion, many of the 
Comforts and Supports of this World, for the Sake of what they think to be 
His Will: I lay, upon theſe Suppoſitions, the Characters and Deſcriptions in 
this Epiſtle are not adapted nor deſigned for ſuch Men; nor are theſe the Per— 
ſons ag ainſt whom Chr//tians are all ard and forewarned in the Text. 

But, granting that all ſuch proteſted Chriſtians are here comprehended, as do 
truly, or are ſuppoſed to, err in Points of Faith; what is the Remedy, or the 
Method propoſed to Chri/tians, in this Caſe? It is a plain one, and was very 
caſy in thoſe early Days: No other than, in all their Conteſts about ſuch Mat- 


ters, to keep themſelves ſtrictly to the Faith, which had been, before this, deli- 
wored to the Saints, This leads us to the 


II. Second Enquiry I propoſed, vis. by What Methods we can moſt effectu- 
ally anſwer the real original Deſign of theſe Words, 

The %% Obſervation which here naturally offers itſelf, is, That, in order to 
contend earneſtly for the Faith delivered i Chriſtians, before this Epiſtle was writ- 
ten, we mult find out what that Faith was, which was then actually and com- 
vleatly delivered. And this will neceflarily engage us to atk, where /e ſhall 


ck for it, who live ſo many Ages from that Time? And what can we anſwer 
to this, but that we muſt ſeek for it in thoſe Books, in which alone it is to be 


found ; which were either writ before this Epiſtle; or by Perſons of that Age, 
empowered to deliver this Faith; not to be ſuſpected of Error in their Deli- 
very of it, and enabled to prove their Commiſſion to the World: who, there- 


fore, muſt be allowed to deliver the fame Faith, without any Variation or Con- 
tradition, To this plain, and only ſatisfactory Method, Jam e thers 


are many Adverſaries, and many Objections raiſed. 
There are ſome Chrj/tians, (and a very numerous Body of Men they are,) 


who know no other Guides, but the living Guides of the preſent Church ; and 
acknowledge no other Faith, for the Faith once delivered to the Saints, about 


Seventeen Hundred Years ago, but that which is now delivered to them by their 


preſent Rulers, as ſuch. One Part of Theſe, and much the greater, take a very 
hort Method of eſtabliſhing this Point; and That is, by firſt laying down 


the Infall;bi/ity of the Preſent Church, and of every Man of the paſt Ages, 
through whoſe Mouth, or by whoſe Hands, the preſent Traditions of Faith 


have all deſcended to them. And this, indeed, would be a ory good . Method, | 


1t that ſingle Point of Inſallibility could be proved. 

But this is a Point ſo groſs, and fo utterly void of all Proof, that a great 
Body of the Chr//tian I/orld have broke looſe from the Power of this Monſter. 
And, in order to This, they had no other way but to declare for the New Te/ta- 
ment itſelf, as the only Guide, or Rule of Faith; the only Deliverer of this 
Faith to Us of later Ages. And This is the very Rule, I have now laid down. 
But, when This comes to be put in Practice ; too many of the ſame Perſons, 

Who have ſet it up as the Only Guide, turn round on a fudden, and let us 
know that They mean by it, not thoſe Sacred Original Writings themſelves, 
but the Interpretations, or Senſe, put upon them by Our Spiritual Superiours, to 
which We are ſometimes ſaid to be obliged, and bound in Duty to ſubmit ; 


Vor, III. | B55 and 
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and fometimes are allowed a Liberty of Examination: but in effect, put under 
an Obligation to find That to be Truth which is taught by theſe Leaders, 
Upon his Head, there is again as great a Variety of Judgement, as there 
is amongſt Others about the Seat of Infallibility. Sometimes, we are alked, 
whether we ought not to pay a Regard to Thoſe whole Buſineſs, and prob. ly 
ſincere Study, it is, to find out the Truth; and to diſpenſe it to Us? Yes, 
undoubtedly ; the Regard of ſerious Attention, and the Reſpect of a due bai. 


mination of what They affirm : but not the Submyſion due only to In tfallibility, 
Shall we not ſubmit our low Underſtandings to the higher Underſtandings | of 


Others? or ſhall we pretend to oppoſe Our Judgements to Thoſe of our Supe. 
riors, in Matters of this Kind? Let theſe, and the like, Queſtions be aſked con. 
cerning the Chriſtian Laity, in all the Papiſb, and many of the Projefqy, 
Countries: and Thoſe of our Church will unanimouſly anſwer, No: The Rule 
is quite otherwiſe, Nay, with regard to the Reformation, it has been long ago, 


with one conſent, ſaid, that it was a glorious thing not to ſubmit to the Vice ot 
Any Men: but to reſerve hat Regard, for God, and for Chr; „in Natters of Paith 


once delivered to the Saints. 
And, again, It is atked by others, Ts there not a ſurer way of knowing what 


was delivered about Seventeen hundred Years ago, than by going Ourſelves to 


thoſe Books which are acknowledged by All to have been 7zhen written? Shall 
we not take that Original Faith more ſecurely from the Councils of Grave and 


Good Men, met together, perhaps Hundreds of Years afterwards, for the ſetling | 


that Faizh; or from the Writings of particular ancient Do#ors ? To which it 


muſt be anſwered, That the Judgement of Theſe ought to have its due M, | 
with All who can come to find out what that Judgement was: but that its 


due Weight is only ſuch as it ought to have, after it ſhall be compared with the 
Declarations of the fir IWritings, to which it almoſt always profeſſes to con- 


form; and into which, at laſt, all the Weight muſt be reſolved: That the 
' Wiſeſt and Greateſt of theſe Men, ſuppoſing them uncapable of deceiving 
Others, yet were very capable of being deceived Themſelves: That they very 


often differ from one another, and ſometimes from themſelves ; and that T hey 
cannot give ſo good an Account of the Faith contained in the Original Boks, 
as the Books Themſelves which contain it. 


The Queſtion now before Us may be ſoon and effe@uall y reſolved, by aſking, 
Which is the beſt and ſecureſt Way of knowing exactly the Doctrine of any pa”- | 
ticular Church, ſuppoſe the Church of England, delivered at the Time of the Re- 


formation ? Whether by conſulting the Writings of particular Divines, many 


' Years after that Period; or Any Aſſembly of them at this Diſtance ; or from 
the Authentic Ads, and Declarations, and Sermons, made and recorded at the {| 
very Time We are enquiring after; and explained by all the Helps from Hf 
and contemporary Writings, which we can Procure ? For this Inftance is very proper | 
to clear up what I have been ſaying, as it will prove to Us, beyond all Contra- 


diction, That the Doctrine, even of a particular Church; and a Doctrine recorded 
and ſet down in as accurate a Manner, as was thought neceflary for the avoiding 
Diverſity of Opinions; That even ſuch a Doctrine may, in Fifi Je y Years time, come 


to undergo ſome Alterations; and, in a few Years more, to be entirely changed, 
in the Writings and Diſcourſes of moſt of the Members of the ſame Church. 1 


mean particularly the Points of Doctrine, called the Five Points, relating to 715 


zification, and God's Decrees, and the like: which were at firſt eſteemed as Fun- 


damental, and even Eſſential, to the Church of Chri/?, as any others can be; And 


Fe have been at n much changed by gradual Alterations, For, © the 
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Writcrs and Explainers were Many, This Number naturally, in a very few Years, 
produced a very remarkable Variation from what was once ſetled; Every one 
who writes unavoidably uſing his own Style, and Manner of Expreſſion, which 
wen alone begins the Change; and perhaps, in ſome Caſes, his own Scheme of 
Phil/ophy, which, introduced into Religion, very much affects the Scheme of 
Doctrine to be explained ; and his own Judgement in interpreting and comment= 
ing upon the V. or ds already tixed ; which carries forward the fame Change.— 
And if This be applied to the Firſt Chriſtian Writers, after the Apoſtles were de- 
parted ; it will prove that, as their Language, and Philoſophy, were various; and, 
1; they were naturally led by theſe to differ from one another, in what they pro- 
{fed to explain and ſetle; great Variations from the Original Doctrine might 
eattly, by degrees, creep into the Do#trines delivered by Them; and therefore, 
that nothing remains to Us, firm and ſtable in Points of Faith, but what is re— 


corded in the Fig Original Books themſelves, as the Faith once delivered by 


Chrift and his Apoſtles. 

The Proteſtant Rule, therefore, remains true and righteous, notwithſtanding 
the Attempts of many to weaken and confound it. To find out what that Faith 
was, which was once delivered to the Saints, as neceſſary for all Chriftians, there is 


no other Method for a Chriftian, at this Diſtance, to take, but to ſearch thoſe 


Books in which it was at firſt delivered. And the Rule for his Direction in that 


Fnquiry is, That every thing neceſlary to be believed by Him, conſidered as a 


Cirifian, is in thoſe Books not left to be gathered by Conſequences, or Implications; 
but declared expreſly to be neceſſary to his obtaining the Favour of God promiſed 


to Chriſtians. Theſe are the Points he is to attend to, whillt he is ſearching after 


what is the Faith abſolutely neceflary to Him, as a Chriſtian, For no one can 
poſbly think, that every thing abſolutely neceſſary is not, in the Goſpel Revelation, 


expreſly proclaimed 79 be /o: The Suppoſition of which will make it a very uſe- 


lets, or, at leaſt, a very imperfe& Rule; or, rather, no Rule at all. 


The Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God will be manifeſt from this Rule; becauſe 


the Points, expreſly declared, in expreſs Words, to be neceſſary, will be found to 
be few, and not ſurrounded with that Confuſion and Darkneſs which Human Ex- 
plications and Additions have brought in by way of Light. For, as the iſdom 
ef Men is Foolifhneſs with God; ſo is the Light of Men, who would be wiſe, in 


Matters of Revelation alone, above what is written, Darkneſs with God. To 


proceed: 


As the Senſe, or Meaning of the Declarations of this kind, in the New 7e 


"nent, is to be the Matter of Chriftian Faith; the only Rule is, That in order to 


end out the Faith once delivered, we muſt all endeavour, to the utmoſt of our 
Power, to find out the true Sehe of thoſe Patlages, in which any thing is declared 


neceflary to be believed, in order to our Salvation; and to this Purpoſe, muſt 
make uſe of our own Underſtandings, and form the beſt Judgement we ourſelves 


can. I know of no other Rule, but this, given by Almighty God, for the Di- , 
rection both of the Learned, and of the Uulearned. And it Fe has left no other 


Guide, no other ought to be impoſed upon the World, by way of Emendation to 


the Rule of Heaven. As to the Learned; it is generally allowed, that This may 


be a good Rule for Them. But with relation to the Unlearned, great Outcries 
are mace upon their Fyailly, their Ignorance, their frequent Errors; and the like, 
Whereas, if Frailties and Errors be real Objections; they he as much againſt its 
being a Rule for the Learned themſelves; who have, in all Ages of the Church, 
been the chief Fountains, both of real and reputed Schiſms and Hergſies. It 


mult, therefore, {till be the Rule, not only for the Learned, but even for the 
| 3 1 Unlearned. 
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Unlearned, And, if it be found true, that the Points, declared neceſſary to Sal. 


vation, are, at leaſt, as well and plainly exprefled in the Words of the New 


Teſtament, as any Man, or Collection of Men, can now expreſs them; and that, 
in theſe Points, expreſly declared to be Neceſſary, all Tranſlations agree; and that, 
in the Scripture Morde, expreſſing them, all Learned Men, of all Parties, agree; 

Theſe muſt amount to a moral Certainty to act upon, in ſuch a Caſe: eſpecially 
when it is added, That it has not pleaſed God to ſetle any other Rule for the'; 
Guidance, When St. Peter complained that the Unlearned, and Unſtable, in thoſe 

early Days, wreſted the other Scriptures, as well as ſome Words of St. Pay}, 
to their own Deſtruction; this could not be meant of the Un/earned, in our mo. 
dern Senſe of that Word; but probably pointed out Thoſe Bad Chriftians, who, 
not having learnt the true Nature of their Religion, neglected the plain neceflary 


Points delivered, and diſtorted ſome obſcure Paſſages to wicked Purpoſes, in their 


Practice. But whatever He meant; He himſelf propoſed no Method of Cure for 
this Evil, but the Warning He gives of it, and the Care which He teaches all to 

take, againſt being ſeduced by ſuch Errors of the Vicked; and the Advice he adds 
to increaſe in the Knowledge of Feſus Chriſt, 2 Pet. iii. 16, 17, 18. 


We may, therefore, go on to obſerve, that, as it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that any | 
Man can be ſaved by the Faith of Another; or by any Behef, but what is truly 


his own; ſo, there is no poſſible Method of having a Faith of his own, properly 


ſo called, without building it entirely upon what appears right to his own Judge. 
ment, ſuch as it is, after his beſt Endeavours for Information; and his ſincereſt 
Care to find out what God requires in the Goſpel. If he reſts his Hopes of 
Heaven upon his profeſſing to believe, as another Man, or Body of Men, profes | 
to believe; in the % place, He does not know whether They themſelves belje: ve, 
or only pretend to believe, what they lay upon Others to profe eſs; and in the next 


place, it is certain, He really, in this Method, believes nothing by any Faith of 


his own; but only thinks He believes, becauſe he is pleaſed to take certain 
Points upon Truſt ; and to be ſure that ſomething 1 is right, of which He himſelf 


knows nothing, becauſe Another, whom he deputes to think for him, tells him 


' that it is ſo; or rather, that it ought to be fo profeſſed. How great a Deluſion is q 
this, for any Man to imagine that he can be made acceptable to God by a Faih RK 


which is 2% his own, but the ſuppoſed Faith of Others! _ 
Let the Shame of ſuch an Adſuraity be left to That Church alone, which i 


forced to add Abſurdity to Abſurdity, in order to make the Heap conſent ; and 


which alone may, with any Decency, teach that Chriftians are ſaved only by 


Believing (that is, thinking they believe) as the Church believes. For, after 
having taught, that Men may be ſaved by the Good IVorks of Others, though 


they have none of their own ; It may conſiſtently add to this, another comfort- 


able Point, that Men may be faved by the Faith of Others, though they have | 
none of their own: Eſpecially having, in its Syfem of Faith, ſo many Articles of | 
Sußererogation; as well as, in its Saints, ſo many Vorl of Supererogation. But 


let not Proteſtants follow them, though at never fo great a Diſtance, in this 

Deſftrufion of Chriſtianity. No one can have a Faith of his own, who makes not 
uſe of his own Judgement, in bring ! in his Mind what God calls upon him to 
believe, as neceſſary to a Chriftian. And This is the Reaſon why he 1s to make 


- ule of his own Judgement; not becauſe it is better than the Judgement of Others; 


nor becauſe he himſelf 1 imagines, or thinks, it to be better: but becauſe it is his 
own. It is the 5% God has been pleaſed to give him; and, being his own, it 1 


_ therefore, his Guide in this Matter, without which he can have no Faith of bis 
own; and  Fontoquently, without the Exercite of which, He cannot pleaſe God. 
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go far is this from being the Arrogance, or Pride, of ſetting up His own Judge- 
ment againſt his Superiors, in a bad Senſe; or vaunting it as better than Tes; 
that it is his Duty, his abſolute Duty, to make uſe of it, in the Caſe of the Faith 
ance delivered 10 the Saints. Let what will be the Conſequence of this, it 1s the 
only Rule God has left him to walk by. Without this, he will be ſo far from 
-ontending for the Faith once delivered io the Saints, that he cannot Know fo much 
13 what it is; nor have any Faith at all, to contend for. 
Add to this, what muſt always be remarked, that Almighty God can guard 
zoainſt all the ſuppoſed bad Conſequences of his own Rule, better than all the 
Wiſdom of this World put together: Which, we ſee in the preſent Cafe, never 
fals, in attempting to cure the Evils of ſuch a reaſonable Rule, to xi, and deſtroy 
that real Faith, which this Method alone can procure. And not only this; but 
He, who is alſo the great Judge of the World, can and will make all thoſe Al- 
lowances for the Errors of his imperfect Creatures, in their ſincere following of 
own Rule; which He will not be at all obliged to make, for the miſerable and 
wicked Conſequences of ſetting up a Rule of their own, in Contradiction to His, 
But I come now, J „„ 
III. To conclude with a few Obſervations, naturally ariſing from what has 
, 5 5-5 „„ VVV 
. I thall only juſt obſerve, as I paſs, if this Text ſhould be found, at laſt, to 
refer to the Conteſts of Chriſtians, ſuffering Themſelves for what They themſelves 
believe! how greatly, and how fatally, are They miſtaken, who apply it to the 
making Others ſuffer, in any Inſtance, ſmall or great, for what thoſe O-hers do 
wt believe? Thus transferring, according to the vicious Self-love of Human 
Nature, the irkſome Duty of undergoing the fiery Trial, or Conteft, themſelves, 
for what they themſelves believe; to Others, whom They often bring to Diſtreſs 
and Suffering, for the ſake of not believing exactly the ſame! But ſuppoſing the 
Words to relate to the Conteſts of profeſſed Chriſtians, in Matters of Faith one 
zyainſt another, : Es I. „ 
2, It is evident, that the Laws of the Chriſtian Conteft muſt be the Laws of the 
Chrifian Religion; and that whoever tranſgreſſes one of theſe Laws, in this Com- 
bat, forfeits all Right to the Reward of a Conqueror. And this at once cuts off 
all Pretence from Chriſtians, under Colour of ſecuring or ſetling the Faith, of 
contending for it, or any ſuppoſed Part of it, by the J/rath of Man; or, even the 
| Anger and Paſſion of Words; much more, by the Terror of Corporal Puniſh - 
ments: In a word, by any Method, but what is preſcribed in the Goſpel itſelf _ 
3. Since we have, by God's Providence, thoſe Anizent Books, in which our 
Lord himſelf, his Apoſtles, and their Companions, have compleatly laid down what 
1s of neceſſity to be believed; how injurious is it to repreſent Thoſe as Innova- 
tr, whoſe whole Defign is to bring Chriſtians to ſearch out their Faith in thoſe 
Looks! The Faith, which is there recorded, muſt be the moſt antient Faith: 
And, therefore, cannot poſſibly lie under the Imputation of Novelty. The Ad. 
ditions to it of After-ages, let them be as near as poſſible to thoſe Fi Writings, 
yet ſtill are truly Innovations and Novelties, with reſpect to what was ſetled before 
them, Neither can any Length of Time, or any Number of Ages, give them 
the true Antiquity of Chriſt's Religion, or ever make them any other than No- 
vellies, and Innovations. And whoever refer Chriſtians to any Writings, or Tranſ— 
actions, of Ages later than the Apoſtolical ; unleſs it be as they may refer them to 
ay Writings of the preſent Age, by way of Helps and Aſſiſtances, to find out 
the Meaning of what was before delivered; Theſe are properly the Introducers 
and Encouragers of Innovations in the Chriſtian Religion. But, 
Vor. III. HE 7 hy wa 
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4. I cannot but obſerve, that, in order to preſerve this Faith, delivered in ths = 
Antient Books, entire; the moſt ſecure; as well as the moſt Chriſtian v Ws f 
preſerve the Old Words, and the Old Language, of thoſe Books, as ungatie my aid ; 
unchanged, as poſſible. The Reaſon is plain, becauſe They are the % > in f 
which it pleaſed God it ſhould at firſt be delivered. And therefore, though many ; 
Perſons may miſtake in their different Apprehenſions concerning the Senſe or! 
theſe Words; yet, we may be ſure, whilſt we retain theſe Words, that we =, 
tain what God himſelf has ſeen fit ſhould be delivered and tranſmitted to us, 383 
the beſt Conveyance, all things conſidered, of the Faith required of Us, This 
I mean particularly with regard to thoſe Articles of Belief, which are properly | 
Chriftian ; becauſe Theſe could not be ſo much as known to Chriftions at all, bur | 
by the Declarations of the very Author and Finiſher of their Faith. It may be 
otherwiſe in the Point of Morſbip; and in the Moral Rules of Practiſe ; in which | 
Reaſon, or Natural Religion, may be necefſarily applied, to ſetle the true Me. | 
ang and Extent of what is ſaid. But as to Points of Faith, peculiar to Ch. "ſirans, | 
I do not ſee how any Rule can be better than what I am now laying down: No: | 
any thing more reaſonable, than that All ſhould be accounted Chrifgans, who | 
profeſs the Points, properly called the Poinis of Chriſtian Faith, in the Mord in | 
which They were delivered, and now are expreſſed, i in the New Te eftanen f 
itſelf. | f 
Il am ſenfible, it is aid, that Hereſies aroſe, 7. e. that ſome Men differed fm 
Others, in their Notions founded upon theſe Words: And therefore, it wa; 
thought. neceſſary to change the Language, in which this Faith was delivered [ 
to us, But did not Almighty God foreſee this great Evil, of Difference of 
Opinion, in the Points in which Men have ſince differed? He did: And yet Ile | 
left our Faith delivered in thoſe Words, which are ſaid to have been the F oun-⸗ 
dation of thoſe Differences. Or, are We wiſer than God, in chuſing more 
effectual Words to this Purpoſe, than thoſe in which the Perſons commiſſioned by Y 
Him delivered His Will? Who will fay this? Or did He appoint that, in After- } 
ages, the Antient Language ſhould be totally changed, for a New Syſtem of Words; 
and that the Faith of Chriſtians ſhould be delivered over again in Nove Expreſſ nt A 
If he did, let a plain Text be produced ; and not ſuch a conſequential Argument, 
of the Uſefulneſs or Fitneſs of it, as may be urged, even for the Pepijb 880 f 
bility ite. | 
But when New Language has, by the Help of ſuch an Argument, been in- | 
troduced; what has been the Effet? Good and Honeſt Men alone have been 
the Sufferers, Theſe have been cramped and diſturbed, and, perhaps, deprived | 
of all worldly Privileges, by it. The Diſhoneſt, and Unthinking, and Slaviſh, 
Minds have always rejoiced in ſuch an earthly Peculium, as this Method ſecures | 
to them, And, if we conſult Experience, the New Words invented for the Se- | 
curity of the Faith, with regard both to Learned and Unlearned, have been gene- | 
rally, ſuch as have increaſed, and not diminiſhed, Herefies and Schiſius: Hard | 
Terms, metaphyſical and abſtruſe Expreſſions, ambiguous themſelves, though i in- | 
troduced under Pretence of avoiding Ambiguity ; utterly unintelligible by the 
Unlearned, who yet are to be ſaved by Faith as well as others; and eternally 
debated amongſt the Learned. And thus it will always be, when Men become | 
wiſer, 77 phojer own Conceit, to prevent Evils, than God himſelf. They firſt go 
out of the Road which He has chalked out : and then they tind, at the End, g 
that they cauſe a great deal of Evil, without preventing any: And only invend ! 
Inſtruments to di ifireſs, but not to convince, + fy Man of his real, or fuppoi. | 
Errors. . | 
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Laſtly, By contending for the Fai, as it was once delivered to the S in 
the New Teſtament, we ſhall only preſs upon Men the receiving what ir has 
leaſed God to deliver; but ſhall avoid that Great Evi of enforcing upon Then: 
he Conſequences, which Ve ourſelves fee, or think we ſce, to follow from tlie 
Doctrines firſt delivered. It derogates from the Wiſdom and Goodnels of God 
to think that He has not Provided, that all Points truly ſundamental, thould be 
wlhyered in expreſs Terms, and, in ſo many Words, declared to be fundamental. 
And this muſt ever be a great Prejudice againſt any Point enforced by Mer, as 
fundamental ; to find them obliged to deduce it by a Conſequential Arguing from 
their OWN Senſe of the Words of Scripture. _ 

The juſt Conſequences from any Truth, are, certainly, equally true with that 
Truth, from which they follow. And it is as certain, that to Hin who ſees 
them to follow, or thinks he ſees them, they are as Truths ; and may juſtly be 
maintained as ſuch. But they are not ſo to Others, who ſee them not in the 
ame Light. Nor can they be made neceflary to be belicved by Others, till 
theſe Others themſelves diſcover their Relation to the Primitive Truths of Reli- 
gion: And then they will, of Courſe, and Neceſſity, believe them. But to make 
the Conſequences, ſuppoſed or real, of fundamental Doctrines, to be fundamental 
to All Chriftians, and neceſſary to be explicitly believed, is firſt to create a % 
Rule of Faith ; and then it is to ſuppoſe, as a Truth, what is the greateſt Falſe— 
hood in Fact, that all Men's Capacities and Underſtandings are cqually fitted to 
ke the ſame Deductions, and the lame Conſequences, which Some may lee. | 

And this is a great Objection againſt all Innovations of Language in fundamen- 
tal Points; That almoſt all thoſe New Words and Phraſes, upon which the 
rreateſt Streſs has been laid, are ſeen to be framed from Conſequential Arguings : | 
not to be merely other Words for the Old Words, but to be framed upon a par- 
ticular Interpretation of thoſe Old Words, and by a Train of Conſequences drawn 
from the antient Expreſſions, explained in a particular Manner, 

In fine, the Faith to be contended for, was compleatly delivered, before it was 
to be contended for. The Direction of Other Men's Faith is not, our Capacity 
of ſeeing Conſequences, or our Skill in Interpreting; but the plain Declarations 
of Chrift, and his Apoſtles. To contend for it, in the very Form in which it was 
it firſt once delivered, is a Glory to a Chriſtian. It is to follow God, by contend- 
ng for it in a Method ſurrounded with thoſe Inconveniencies only, with which 
it has pleaſed Him to leave it ſurrounded, for the Trial of the Sincerity of his 
derrants. To contend for the Faith, as it has been over and over again delivered 
by Men, has, at leaſt, this Evil in it, that it is a forſaking the Method choſen by 
Almighty God, as inſufficient ; and chuſing Another, which, by being effectually 
purlued, has been already ſeen to be the Inlet of All Superſtition, all Abſurdity, 
and all Perſecution, into the Church of Chrift : from the Reproach, and Guilt, and 
Burthen, of which, may it pleaſe God at length to deliver it, through his Son 


feſus Ori our Lord! 


Seen, 
Ness 
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FRA EO, 
Off Fudging One Another. 
SE R MON IL 
Preached before the Kine, February 18, 1727. 


RoMANS xiv. 4. | 
Who art Thou that judgeſt another Man's Servant? To his own Maſter he landeth, 
| oe falleth, 1 
Spirit of Cenſuring and Judging One Another, which very early ſhewed 
itſelf in the Chriſtian Church; and, at the ſame time, diſplaying before the Eyes 


of all Chriſtians, in his own Example, the greateſt Inſtance of Temper and f 


good Conduct in this reſpect. He knew the Genius of the Chriftian Relivim 
perfectly well. He was acquainted where the Truth lay, in thoſe Differences 
which raiſed this Spirit of Cenſure in his Time. He is free to declare his own 
Judgement, on one ſide of the Queſtion. But though He had all the Light 
and Authority of an Apeſtle, to enforce an Agreement with Himſelf; yet, He 


_ choſe rather to plead, even with Warmth, for Condeſcenſion, and Love, and A 


Regard, to Thoſe who were not of his Mind; and whom He knew to be in 
/. FL 

The things which gave ground for this ill Behaviour of Chrif/ans to one an- 
other, were of the ſmalleſt Moment ; Some thinking to pleaſe their common 
Maſter, amongſt other greater Matters, with obſerving ſeveral Fezwih and trivial 
Rules with reſpect to Eating, and Holydays, and the like; Ozhers, thinking this a 
Weakneſs, and that Chriſtians were freed from ſuch like Burthens : But neither con- 
tented with enjoying their own Judgements ; but One Sort cenſuring and judging 


the Other, for the Obſervation, or Neglect, of ſuch Matters, juſt according as I 


They themſelves thought fit either to obſerve, or neglect, them. Here it was 
fit, therefore, for the Apgſtle to interpoſe; and ſhew the Nature and Tempc: 
of Chriſtianity, with reſpect to the Caſe before Him. But, alas! this evil Spirit 
of Cenſure, and Fudging, was not then layed, even by the Authority of an Aps/i:: 


nor by the Argument taken from that Day of the Lord, which He placed in their 1 
view, and from that Judgement: ſeat of Chriſt, their common Maſter, to which 
He directed their Minds; that they might not dare to raiſe Tudgement-ſeats of | 


their own, in order to try and condemn One Another. ; 0 
Too much of this Spirit was ſtill ſeen in the earlieſt Ages of the Church, and 


too much remains to this Day: to which there is no other Remedy to be 3. 


plied, but the ſame Remedy preſcribed in the Ggſbel; the fame Rules laid down 
by St. Paul; and the fame Argument, which he thought fit to make uſe ot. 


C56 . | | . | 4 1 f 
For, Chr//tanity was reveled from Heaven, not only to lead Men into all necet- 


ſary Truth; but into the Paths of Humanity towards T hoſe who are eat in 
Error, or ſuppoſed to be ſo: to conquer the Tempers and Paſſions of Men; to 


4 : A | | Ken? Z 
teach them not to make their own Notions the Meaſure of other Mens LE 
| ure 


E find, in this Chapter, the Apgſtle, with his uſual Zeal, oppoſing that f 
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conduct; to habituate them to ſuch a forbearing, complying, yielding, and tender 
Diſpoſition, as may be a moving Argument to their great and ſupreme Judge, 
it laſt, to forgive and acknowledge Them. | 
There being, therefore, to much of the contrary Spirit to this, ſtill reigning 
zmongſt Chriſtians, though not one Grain of it in Chri#ianity itſelf, it muſt be 
rery proper to conſider the Argument, here made uſe of by St. Paul; and ſee; 
if it will not help to cure that Diſtemper of Mind, by which many Chri/tians 
{ill rave againſt Others, with all the Marks and Expreſſions of Enmity and Re- 
proach ; and often ſhut the Gates of the Church, and of Heaven itſelf, againſt 
them; declare them unacceptable to God; and condemn them, with as much 
Authority and Solemnity, as if They were appointed by God to be their finat 
Judges. Il ho art Thou, ſays the Apoſtle, that judgeſt the Servant of Another? T9 
his own Maſter he flandeth, or falleth, From which Words, the following Par- 
jicu/ars may properly be recommended to Cbriſtians, as Arguments againſt this 
Spirit of Cenſure and Fudging. | | 


1. That we are not qualified thus to fit in Judgement upon One Another. 


II. That it is not the Province of Us, who are but Fellow-ſervants to the 
fame Maffer. | IO. 


Ill. That it is a Province peculiarly reſerved to Himſell, by that commort 
Mater whom We all ſerve. To which let us add, what is implied to the ſame 
Purpoſe, ver. 10, of this Chapter, 5 


Iv. That it is our Buſineſs to prepare for the final Judgement of Ourſelves, 
and not to be found judging Others. For we ſhall all ſtand before the Fudge- 

ment ſeat of Chriſt: And, ver. 12, Every One of Us Hall give an Account of Him- 
elf 70 GoD. N 5 B ED 


J. We are not at all qualified thus to fit in Judgement upon One Another. For, 
Who art Thou that judgęſt Another, but a weak, prejudiced, fallible Man thyſelf; 
and, conſequently, not at all qualified for ſuch an Office? This is, indeed, a 
ſtrong Conſideration, againſt our aſſuming to Ourſelves the Office of Judging 
Others, That Ve are void of all thoſe Qualitications, which are requiſite to our 
judging aright about Them; and particularly, with regard to their Religious 
Conduct; in which we are moſt apt to exerciſe this Dominion over them. For, 
being Ourſelves weak and fallible, and often paſſionate Men, We are ſo eaſily im- 
poted upon and miſled; ſo inſenſibly and even undeſignedly prejudiced ; ſo little 
acquainted with the firſt Springs of Action in Others; ſo wholly Strangers to 
the inward Thoughts and Deſigns of their Hearts; ſo unable to know all the 
ſereral Circumſtances that ought to be thrown into the Balance; (their Educa- 
ton; the unavoidable Bias put upon their Minds, before They were able to 
think for Themſelves; their natural Tempers ; their Inducements and Mo- 
tires;) and fo unwilling to make all thoſe neceſſary and due Allowances, which 
We always expect in our own Caſe: That, on all theſe, and many more Ac— 
counts, who would venture ſo far out of his Depth, as to declare, or inſinuate, 
auy thing concerning not only the evil Deſigns of O ers, but their Unacceptable- 
nels to God; who have no other apparent and viſible Mark of wiltul Evil upon 


Them, but their differing, in ſome Opinions, or circumſtantial Practices, from 
OCurſelves? | | | | | 


And there is one great Proof of our being unqualified, either by the Defects 
ef our Wills, or our Underſtandings, to ſet up Ourſelves for Judges over Others; 


taat it is our conſtant Way, in this unreaſonable Procedure, to judge Others by 
Þ 4 FRE « | 8 T | our 
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our own Notions, and our own Opinions, z. e. by our own Powers and 
cities: Whereas Gop Almighty, the great Searcher of all Hearts, will not des | 
3 ; Judge 
one Man by the Notions of Another, but by the Man's own Notions, and hy 
own Capacity. And He is infallible in his Deciſſons, and unerring in his "A 
ledge, of what 1s Truth, W'e condemn Others, not becauſe they are not con. 
ſiſtent with Themſelves; not becauſe they ſpeak, or act, in Religion, againſt 
their own Conſciences; but becauſe they agree not with Us, or contragiq ons 
Opinions. A Procedure, which all Men ſo conſtantly judge to be unjuſtifable 
when it comes to their own Turn to be ſo uſed, that They think Nothing ties 
unreaſonable; or more unjuſt. Did we truly value and regard that Simplicity 
and Integrity of Mind, without which Truth itſelf is but an accidental Thins 
and of no Value to the Poſſeſſor; or had We a true Chriſtian Love or os 
Neighbour ; We ſhould take a Delight in every Mark of apparent Hong, which 
We meet with, even where We meet with the greateſt Difference of Opinion 
at the ſame Time: and our great Concern would be then exprefled, When We 
find ſo much of what Others perhaps think, or call, Truth, taken up with; 
Examination; repoſited in ill-tempered Minds; void of all other Recommenda. 
tion, but an accidental Agreement with Ourſelves. But whilſt our Paſſion; ate 
ſtrong, as our Underſtandings are weak; and whilſt We are as unwilling to treq: 
any thing well, but what is agreeable to our own Notions, as We are unable ig 
ſee and know what is requiſite to our making a due Judgement of Others; We 
ought to acknowledge Ourſelves unfit for the Office; and to keep at as great x 
_ Diſtance from it, as poſſible. But, „ 

II. As We are not at all qualified for the Work of judging Others; ſo it is 
wholly out of our Province, who are Ourſelves but Fellow-ſervants with Thoſe 
whom We thus treat as if We were their Lords and Maſters. Who art Thou thi; 
judgeſt the Servant of Another? One in the ſame Rank and Order with 'Thyſclr? 
His being of another Mind, or differing in Judgement, adout ſome Things re- 
lating to his Mafter's Service, in which honeſt Men may differ; is no real In- 
jury to Us; it imports no Calamity ; threatens Us with no Ruine: and therefore | 
We have not the Pretenſe of Self-defence, or Self-preſervation, to take upon Us M 
the Province. If theſe have any thing to do in this Matter, it muſt be to induce 
Us to act a quite contrary Part. For Nothing will fo reconcile Others to Us; 
Nothing will ſo meliorate and ſoften their Diſpofitions towards Ourſelves; No- 
thing will ſo defend Us from thoſe Cenſures and Judgements, which are fo un- 
eaſy to Us, when they come to be our own Lot; as our not cenſuring and 
Judging Them, For They have as much Right to do it to Us, as We have to 
| Them. We differ as much from Them, as They do from Us. They are as tena- 
cious of what they believe, as We are of our own Faith: and think it as ſacred, 
and as important, as We can think our own: and, as far as We can know, are 
as fully perſuaded, that it has all the Marks of Truth upon it. Woe fee, therc- 
fore, Our great Buſineſs is, with Honeſty and Integrity, to ferve our own 
Maſter. If we ſhould think it too much for our Fellow-ſervants, to interrupt 
and moleft Us, in what We are perſuaded is for his Service, or the Propagation 
of what He approves; and eſteem hem much out of their Province, in {uch © 
Behaviour, let Us learn that We are equally out of our Province, when We, 
in the ſame Manner, diſturb and vex our Pellow-ſervants, with our ſevere Cu- 
fures, and Judgements. — — — 
HI. It is to be particularly conſidered, that this is the Province reſerved to 

Himfelf, by that common Maſter whom We all ſerve. Js cr! Thou 1927 
_ judgeth anotber's Servant? To his own Maſter he flandeth, ar falleth ; that Me, 


whom 


Capa- 
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whom he ſerveth, whoſe Diſciple he is, who is to be his Judge : and whoſe pe- 
culiar Office it is to determine concerning the Behaviour of his Servants, from 
Multitudes of Circumſtances, which He alone can and does know. To Him 
the laſt Appeal is juſtly made. He is qualified for the Office, being perfectly 
knowing, wiſe, and good; perfectly free from all Bias and Prejudice; fully ac- 
1ninted with every Particular neceſſary to the forming a right Judgement ; and 
fully diſpoſed to make all fitting and reaſonable Allowances, for his Creatures 
and Servants 3 and none, but ſuch as are ſo. And this Office peculiarly belongs 
to Him, as he Himſelf has declared; He being the Maſter, who will call ever 
individual Servant to give up his own Account; to be judged according to his 
own Capacity; his own Talents; his own Opportunities; and not according to 
hoſe of other Men, or according to the Humours and Paſſions of Others of his 
Fellow-ſervants. And this being declared to be the Province of Gop himſelf, 
in order to deter Us from meddling with it; how ſhould it affect Us to conſider, 
that whatever raſh, haſty, ungrounded, prejudiced, uncandid, Judgement, We 
pals upon our Neighbour, for what perhaps, he, in the Simplicity of his Heart, 
believes to be Service to God, and to ri: We invade the Province of God; 
uſurp his Dominion; erect Ourſelves into Gods over our Brethren; and, like the 
Man of Sin, exalt Ourſelves to a Dignity and Office which is the ſacred Prero- 
gative of God himſelf, who alone knoweth the Hearts of Men! 3 

IV. I obſerved that the Apgſile (in the 10th Verſe of this Chapter) puts Chri- 
in; in Mind, in order to remove their Thoughts from judging One Another, 
that Ve ſhall all fland before the Fudgement-ſeat of Chrift, and, in the 12th Verſe, 
that Ve ſhall every One give an Account of himſelf to God: plainly recommend- : 
ing it to our Thoughts, that We have enough to do to prepare for our own 
Judgement, at that great and ſolemn Day; without troubling Ourſelves with the 
cenſuring and judging Others. And, indeed, what greater Argument can there 
be? For, Who, that conſiders that there is a Day coming, when he ſhall him- 
ſelf appear before an All-knowing Judge, to be condemned or acquitted, as his 
own Actions have been agreeable or diſagreeable to the Law of his Maſter ; 
Who, that conſiders that he has ſuch a Concern upon his Hands, ſuch a Trial to 
expe, ſuch a Judgement to meet, will eaſily find Time to employ upon the 
Behaviour of a Fellovv- ſervant, whoſe Maſter he is not, and for whom he is not 
A „ Ce 
Nay, Who that thinks of that ſolemn Day, does not hope for, and ſtand in 
need of, the Mercy of God to himſelf, or, in other Words, the Favour and 
Candour of his Judge? And who that conſiders the Matter in this Light, can 
ſuffer in himſelf a Severity towards Others; whilſt he himſelf expects all rea- 
ſonable Allowances at the Hands of his great Judge? If Thou, Lord, fhouldjt be 
extreme, to mark what is done amiſs; O Lord, who may abide it? And, ſince it is 
this Extremity of Rigour in our great Judge, that We have fo much Reaſon to 
dread for Ourſelves; how can We expect any other, if We be, not only extreme 
t mark what is really amiſs, but to judge and cenſure in our Brethren, what, 
for aught We know, may be founded upon the ſtricteſt Honeſty and Integrity 
the moſt lovely Qualities in the Eyes of God? p art Thou, therefore, O Man, 
why Judgeſt the Servant of Another? To his own Maſter he flandeth or falleth, 
Nax, Me ſhall all ſtand before the Fudgement-ſeat of Chriſt; and every One of Us 
all give Account of himſelf, and not of Others, 10 God. Theſe are Words 
which, as We have ſeen, contain the moſt powerful Argument againſt all un- 
ratonable Cenfure, and Fudging, of our Brethren; ſuch Arguments as human 
Minds, rightly informed, and rightly diſpoſed, cannot withſtand. | 
SED | | But 
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But what is it, then, it may be ſaid, that Chrifianity allows in this Cage! 
Doth it not permit Us to take any Notice of the Errors and Miſtakes, in the ins 
portant Matters of Religion, in which We imagine Others to be? Have Wee 50 
Part to act with reſpect to Them? And are they wholly to be overlooked by Us 
I anſwer, by no Means. The Goſpel rather obliges Us to take Notice of th... 
than the contrary. But this, in a Way very different from that in which gene- 
rally Chriſtians have done it. Two Particulars I ſhall mention in anſwer to dhl; 
Inquiry. 
1ſt, We are not at all forbidden, but encouraged, to endeavour to remore all 
Prejudices, and Errors, out of the Minds of our Fellow Chriſtians ; and to recom. 
mend to them, with all Demonſtration both of good Argument and Chrigj,. 
Temper, the Way of Truth, which We are perſuaded is right. Thus, in kli 
very Chapter, St. Paul doth not ſcruple to declare his own Judgement, in Faygy; 
of that Notion, that there was no Sort of Meat but what it was lawful to p. 
take of; and this, to be ſure, with Deſign to lead inſenſibly thoſe Chrifians, why 
were troubled with the contrary Scruple, into a true Notion of this Matter; that 
they might be rid of a falſe Notion in their Judgements, and a great Burthen in 
their Practice. And, without doubt, He would not have ſcrupled to have ar 
gued the Point more largely with any who were of another Mind, upon any juſt 
Occaſion. Nor is there the leaſt Reaſon to be given from Chriſtianity, or the 
Practice of the Apeſtle, why it ſhould not be allowable, and commendable, fo 
any Cbriſtians to endeavour to perſuade Others of their Errors, even though they 
be not of the firſt Order, or of the moſt malignant Conſequence. But then, 
2dly, After this is done in the molt inoffenſive Way, all the reſt muſt be left 
to Chriſtian Charity; which never ſhines brighter, never diſplays its Glory more, 
than when it ſhews its Power amongſt thoſe of different Minds, and different 
Perſuaſions. St. Paul, in this Chapter, layeth down his own Judgement, 
And, though he was an Apg/le, and had as juſt a Claim as poſſible, to be fol- 
lowed in that Judgement; yet He doth not immediately expect, that all thote 
Chriſtians, prejudiced and biaſſed the other Way, ſhould at once leave off thei: 
Practices, or correct their wrong Fudgements, in a Matter which concerned net 
the Vitals of Religion; but thinks it moſt for the Honour of God, that Charity 
| ſhould ſhew its Part in theſe Differences: and rather chuſes, that Humility aud 
brotherly Kindneſs ſhould conquer Paſſion and perſonal Prejudice, than that they 
all ſhould preſently be obliged to have, or profeſs, the ſame Notions ; or to con- 
form themſelves to the Judgement of One Another. To love, and bear with, 
Thoſe who agree with Us in all Things, is but a low Pitch of Good-nature and 
Virtue : I had almoſt ſaid, it is but ſacrificing to our own Pride; and little bette: 
than loving Ourſelves over again in Others. But to bear with, and to be kind it 
our Opinions of, Thoſe who differ from Us, is to ſacrifice our Pride and Sch 
complacence at the Altar of Charity: It is truly to love Others, who are 10 much 
the farther from being Ourſelves, as They are removed from Us in Judgement 
and Opinion about ſome Points. This is a Pitch of Virtue worthy of a C917." 
That he judges not the inviſible Ground of the Behaviour of Olten; that, 3 
Gop, for Chriſ's Sake, has forgiven him, and is ready to make all reatonalle 4. 
lowances for hin, 1o is he ready to be candid in interpreting the Actions of Others 
and to bear with all that Variety of Judgement which can poſſibly be accounts 
for, from that Variety of Tempers, Education, and Converſation, WH » 
_ unavoidable in this State. „ 8 
If any one now enquires after the ill Effects of the contrary Temper ; og 
enough to ſay, that it is the Beginning of all Perſecution; which is as a 


them, | 
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oppoſite to the Spirit of the Goſpel, as any Error can be to Truth; and is, indeed, 

much worſe Evil than all the Errors put together, Which, in all Ages of the 
0 irch, have been ever pretended, or deſigned, to be cared by it. We may ſee; 
in the carlieſt Days of the Church, what Evils ſprang from ſuch ſmall Begin- 
nin, as ſome may account this mutual Cerfure and Fudging to be; and how one 
Degree of Iniquity brought on another. In the Apaſtles Days, and even under 
Meir Eyes, the Scene began with mutual Cenſure and Condemnation in 77rd 
only. The Interpoſition of St. Paul with the Chriftians at Rome, We may hope, 
rept this Evil a while from breaking out into greater Violence. But ſome 
Years after the He's Death, it ſhewed itſelf again, and particularly at Rome, the 
by Place to which He had writ his Advice; and in a Manner, enough. to give 

Chriſtians Warning at what a Diſtance they ſhould ever keep themſelves from 
5 I mean that very remarkable Inſtance of Violence, ſhewn by the 
Bop of this very City of Rome, againſt Another Biſhop, on no more important 
Qccation chan That of his celebrating a Fe/trva/, on a Day different from That 
du which it was obſerved at Rome: and this Violence carried as far as Renouncing 

All Communion with his Brother B; Hop; and with a great Number of Other 
Churches which joined with Him. 

This was before the Powers of this World were become Chriftian, As ſoon 

+ That was the Caſe, This fiery Spirit brought the Secular Arm in to its Aid: 

:nd by degrees, tic puniſhments properly belonging to 7. emporal Aſtairs, were 
hs the Instruments of the Rage of Chri/tions againſt one another. For human 
paſſon ſeldom knows where to op, when once the Mind 1s taken off from that 
wild, and gentle, and forbearing, e which is ſo great a Part of the Law 
of God. 

Happy had It been for the After - ages, if all Chr 22 had OY from ſuch 
Examples, not to depart from this moſt reaſonable Branch of his Law. But, 
however it has been hitherto; ſo many hundred Vears Experience may, by this 
tine, one would hope, teach the Chr faeian World, and the Proteſtant World 
cpccially, to recollect itſelf. Invain has the Goſpel reached our Ears: Invain 
doth That atterapt to root out Barbarity, Inhumanity, Violence, Perſecution, 

wilctz the Beginning be laid in our Tempers ; unleſs we learn to be inwardly 
well- liſpoſed, and candid to one another. For indeed the Contrary, even in 
Thuzht, is no better than a mental Perſecution of our Neighbour, which, firſt 
exp refed in hard and angry Words only, ſeldom fails to end in open and avowed 
A of external Perſecution ; whenever Opportunity adds Power to the Willa of 
Thoſe who indulge Themſelves in fo unchriſtian a Diſpoſition, 

Upon the whole; If the tender Compaſſion of God to Us be any thing more 
tian Sound; if We be ſenſible what Je are Ourſelves, and what our Neighbours 
eto Us; if We have any Regard to that great common Maſter whom we all 
ft if we ever think of that great Tribunal at which We muſt all appear: 

Let Us be induced by all thele, to caſt out of our Thoughts, and Words, all that 
Cenſure and Judging of Others, which will only help to condemn Ourſelves : 
4 tet Us cultivate in our Breaſts that happy and god- like Temper of Forbear - 
cure and Candy „„ which will contribute ſo much to our inward Peace now, and 
to Car fl inal For. vent, and Happineſs, hereafter, 
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Of the true Uſe of this World. 
R N M.- U IN IV. 
Preached before the Kino, February 21, 17 4 


1 CORINTHIANS vii. 31. 


And T, bey that uſe this IWorld, as not abuſing it : For the Faſßbian of this 1, 
paſeth away. 


FTER St. Paul had, in the former Part of this Chapter, given the C.. 
: /bians ſach prudential Rules, relating to their Behaviour in the W ld. 
the Circumſtances of CHriſtians at that Time required, He comes to ſum up 
He chiefly intended by all that He had been ſaying. This he doth in the 2gth, 
Zoth, and 31ſt Verſes, Verſe 29, But this I ſay, Brethren, the Time i; f 


It remaineth that both they that have IWives, be as though they had none: So our 4 


| Tranſlation exprefleth it. But it ſeems more agreeable to the Original, to con. 


nect the Parts of that Sentence, after this Manner. But, Brethren, this is what | 


J am faying, and inculcating upon you, (becauſe, as to what remaineth, the 


. Time, or Opportunity, that will be afforded Us in this World, is very ſhon) ö 
This is, I ſay, what I am preſſing upon you, that they hat have Haves: They 
that have Families to concern themſelves for, ſhould thus far be as though they 1 

had none, that They ſhould not ſuffer themſelves to be overwhelmed wich # 


worldly Cares, ſo as to forget the State they are in, as They are Chrifian;: 
Ver. 30, that They 7hat weep, or are under any Affliction, ſhould be a; though 


_ they wept not; ſhould behave themſelves under it, as Perſons who in a ſhot f | 
Time ſhall be releaſed from it: that They that rejoice, ſhould be as thivgh they | 


rejoiced not; They that enjoy the moſt proſperous Condition of Life, ſhould he. 


have themſelves with Moderation, as Perſons under a Senſe of the Shortnet of 
that Time which I am ſpeaking of: and They that buy, ſhould be as tlioug) | 
They poſſeſſed not; ſhould behave themſelves only as Tenants for a very ſhort | 


Space, not as laſting Poſſeſſors of what They purchaſe. 
At the 31ſt Verſe, He ſums up, in a very comprehenſive Expreſion the 


Whole of what He means to preſs upon Chriſtians at that Time, with regard to | 


all the Goods of this World: vis. that all who uſe this World, ſhould bekare 


themſelves, as not abuſing it; either, as not uſing it with too great an Inten- 
neſs of Affection towards it; or, much more, as not ufing it, or any Portion cf | 


it, in any Manner, or for any Purpoſe, contrary to the Original Deſign 0: ta 
Creator of all Things. Then the Apofile adds this Reaſon for what He falt 
for the Faſhion, or Figure, of this World paſſeth away : That is, either the * 


itſelf; or the preſent State and Condition of Things in the World. This is al, * 
according to the Apoſtle, to paſs away ; or to Tag ſo entirely altered, as that the : 


ſame Things, and Circumſtances of Things, can have no Place after that Al- 
terationh. 
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In this Paſſage, indeed, the Apęſle may be ſuppoſed to have had a principal 
view to that Scene of Perſecutions which was then coming upon true Chri/tians 3 
and which ſhould alter, to them, the State of the World entirely: and likewiſe, 
to that total D iſſlution of the preſent Fabrick and Face of Things, which in 

thoſe f Days was certainly underſtood, and often ſpoken of, as a Matter juſt 
hel coming, and very near at hand, 

But, without any critical Examination of the preciſe Meaning of the Words, 
13 They ſtand in this particular Place: and conſidering them in that more ge- 
neral Senſe which the firſt Sound of them may be foppoled to raiſe in Us;. as 
allowing an U/e of the Mord, lawful and neceſſary; as condemning the Abuſe 
of it; and as urging a Reaſon againſt abuſing it, from the uncertain Condition 
of this World; it will be proper for Us to confider; 

J. What is meant by the World; and what is comprchended under this 
II. When it is that We uſe it, as it is our Praiſe and Duty to do. And, 


III. What it is to abuſe it. And then to make a ſhort Reflexion upon the Ar- 


oument here made uſe of, by the Apoflle. And all, with Reference to Ourſelves, 
and the State of the World at preſent. OT 0 


I. The fi, 5 thing! is to conſider what is meant by tlie Ir orld; and what is com- 
prehended under this Word. And here it is molt evident that by the World, we 
are to underſtand, whatever this World contains in it ; whatever it can boaſt of 
as on any Account delirable; and particularly, whatever there is in it, that Men 
are ſeen to think it moſt worth their while to purſue after, and to obtain. All 
- this may be reduced to theſe three, Riches, Honour, and Pleaſure ; the three great 


Maſters of the Affections, and  AQtions, of Thoſe Who think moſt of this: 


World. 


Riches may well be mentioned in the firſt Place, beta they heat the way t. 


worldly Honour, and worldly Pleaſure. They have it in their Power moſt com- 
monly to procure whatever a Man may propoſe, or fancy to himſelf, as neceſſary 


to his Happineſs in this World: and, too often, to procure what ought to be the 


Reward of Merit, and Virtue alone. But then, as they ſeem frequently to be 
defired, and fought after, even for their own Sakes ; I mean by the Covetous, who 
deſpiſe what is called Honour, and know no other Pleaſure, but that of having 
much of them in their Poſſeſſion: They may well claim a diſtin& Place by 
themſelves, as they are ſcen to ſtand for themſelves, and all other good Things 
too; to be not only Riches ; but Honour, and Pleaſure, in the Opinion of Thoſe 
who ſet their Hearts upon them. But, as there are O/hers who are as fond of 
worldly Honour and Grandeur, as the moſt Covetous Man can be of his Money; and 
Obers, as tranſported with the Love of Pleaſure, as either of theſe can be with 


their Idols; and, as Both theſe latter can make Riches ſubſervient to the Objeds 
of their particular Defires: They may juſtly Boys every One of them, to be 


diſtinctly ſpoken of, on this Occaſion. 
Nor 1s the Nature of this World, or of Man, ſo W as that We muſt ſup- 


poſe that Riches, Honour, or Pleaſure, are not good Things; or, that all Deſire off 


them, or Enjoyment of them, is ſinful. Far from it. This World is our Habi— 
lation at preſent. It is our Houſe of Entertainment, in our Paſſage to another, The 
tirce great Entertainments that it ſets before Us, are Riches, Honour, and Plea- 
fare, They cannot but be accounted Goods (till they are wiltully made Ewv1ls Aby 
all who carry human Nature about them, and live! in ſuch a State as this is. 


This 
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World, fo as to make them the Inſtruments of Good to himſelf, and of Hops; 
to Others, is, I fear, always ſeen to make them the Means of Evil to Him el, 
| and of Unhappineſs to Others: as, He that is ſeen to receive no Harm from then 
himſelf, and to be untouched by the Evil that comes from them too naturally, 
will likewiſe be ſeen to make them the Occaſions, and Inſtruments, of Good, and 
Happineſs to Others. Their Nature is ſuch, that, if they produce not Good to 


Ourſelves and Others, they can hardly avoid producing a great deal of Evil an 
: Miſchief. 


This being then the Nature of the 1// orld; and theſe being the princiba G,, 
it pretends to; and of ſo great Conſequence, as to be ever chiefly Cores, | 
in the Name World; it is plain, that the Uſe of theſe, is the Uſe of the World. 
and the Abuſe of theſe, the Abuſe of the World: that, when We uſe Riches, I, 
nour, and Pleaſure, as we ought, then We uſe the World without abuſing i;; and 


that then We abuſe the World, when We abuſe the Riches, Honours, ot P.. 
ſures, of it. Let Us then, 


II. In the Second Place, enquire, as 1 propoſed, when 1t 1s that We uſe tlie 
World, that is the Riches, Honours, or Pleaſures of it, as We ought; as it i; our 
Praiſe, and Duty to do. The fir Step of all 1s to uſe them mnnocently, ſo as not 
to be induced, by the Love of them, to the Violation of any One Law of Ge: 
or of Reaſon, which is His Gift. The ſecond is to uſe them fo as to make them, 
the Inſtruments of much Good, and of laſting Happineſs, to Ourſelves aud Others 
The former is ſomething : but it is the loweſt Degree of Virtue and Praiſe, J. 
leads naturally to the /azier : and without it, it can hardly be ſuppoſed; ad [ 
believe, never is found. For He that doth not ufe the good Things of thi; 


ne 5 


The true uſe of Riches i 1s firſt to be conſidered. And in what is it thit They 


differ from the other common Dirt of this Earth, if they be not uſed to as to 
adminiſter the Conveniences and Neceflaries of this Life to Ourſelves; and, atter 
that, to all about Us, to whom Our Help can reach? When a Man is ſeen, out 


of a Sort of Madneſs of Covetouſneſs, to deny Himſelf the common Convenien- 


ces of Life, rather than break in upon his ſacred Store; He cannot be ſaid to uſ; 


Riches, becauſe they lie untouched and unuſed, unleſs they are ſometimes 
handled and told over, with an unaccountable Satisfaction. But this is fo very 
rare a Sort of Covetouſneſs, that it raiſeth rhe Aſtoniſhment of all, whenever it 
appears. There are Few, who will not make uſe of the Riches of this World, 


for their own Eaſe, and Convenience; but Many, who ſtop here, when they 


ſhould go much farther. 
The next Thing 1s, to conſider the 8 that We enjoy; and how much 


of! it can ſafely and ſecurely be ſpared, without breaking in upon our own Con— 


veniences and Accommodations, or our own nearer Relations : and of this Abun- 
dance to impart to Thoſe who have it not in their Power to procure tor themſelves | 
the common Neceſſaries of Life without our Aſſiſtance. This is a noble Uie of | 
Riches in Truth ; but not more noble, than it is reaſonable, and fi ting. 1 * 4 
what can We better, or more becomingly, do with thoſe Superfluitics Wich lur— 
round Us? what Method can We take, to make them more effectually ſubſer- 
vient to our own Happinets, than to «ſe them thus? What more manly Pha— 
ſure, than to look upon every Thing human to be of Concern to Ourſelves? a! \ 
every Thing that can happen to any ohe. Men, to touch Us nearly, as Men alto 
What more rational Satisfaction, than to think of Multitudes made happy “. 
Us? It is a Sort of approaching to Divinity; and a being, in the beſt Sente pol- 
ſible to Us, Partakers of the Divine Nature; to make Ourſelves, under the ſu- 
preme 
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preme God, Aſliſtants, Supporters, Benefactors, Preſervers, to all within our 
Reach. They that feel it, know that there cannot be a greater Pleaſure to a 
well-diſpoſed Mind, than this of adding to the Happineſs, or diminiſhing the 
Miferies, of our Fellow-creatures around Us. Nor can the Praiſe due to tuch 
a benchcent Uſe of Riches, be detained from it. Every One applauds it, though 

every One will not imitate it. It conſtrains and commands the Voice of Man- 
kind in its Favour, And if it ſhould at any Time, by ſome ſtrange Accident, 
go without hal; yet, it always recommends to the great Judge of the World. 
It makes Us rich 7zowards Him ; and makes Him condeſcend to be Our Debior, on 
Account of Others, to whom our Riches are diſpenſed. 

It is God, the Great Diſpoſer of all Things, who makes One Man differ from 
Ancther. It is his Providence that gives or allows Succeſs to attend upon his 
Deſigns; that fills his Coffers, and makes his Abundance to overflow. What 
can this be for? Not merely for his own Happineſs, conſidered by himſelf, as fe- 
parated from the reſt of the World: tor God ſces, what We do not always ſee, 
that the Happineſs of a Man, the preſent Happineſs, is ſo far from being cer— 
tainly promoted by the Abundance of what He poſfſefeth, that it is too commonly 
utterly deſtroyed, and contounded, by it. The plain Intent of this Favour is, 
| that this Abundance ſhould be diſpenſed abroad, by the Rich; whom he makes 
his Stewards, when He makes them Rich, for thc Bet of the Foot and Diſ- 
trefled under them. 

This is the Uſe, the only Uſe, that Almighty God can deſigu ſhall be made 
of the Abundance and Superfluities of rich Men: and when they uſe their Riches 
after this Manner, then do they truly uſe the I/orld, as far as the Riches of it 
are concerned, not only as not abuſing it; but as 00s and e | and the End 
of Human Society, require. 

The next Thing is the true Uſe of be Handi of this World. Now, the whole 
End propoſed in them, by the very Nature of the Thing, being only to preſerve 

and keep up ſuch Diſtinctions of Order amongſt the Members of the ſame Body, 
as ſeem neceſſary for the better carrying forward the Ends of Human Society; it 
js certain that, when they are v/ed, by the Poſſeſſors of them, with regard only 
to that Diſtinction, they are then uſed, as the Nature and End of them require. 
When Humility and Affability accompany them; when the Power that is ge- 
nerally joined with them, ſhews itſelf in Bars farmer and Charity; when the Mind 
of the Poſſeſſor views them with that Lowlineſs, and Moderation, which are the 
conſtant Companions of a great Spirit; and actuates the whole Behaviour ſo, that 
all that is decent and regular ſeems the Effect of that Greatneſs, and to be dictated 
by that Diſtinction, which they give a Man; engaging him to excel in Virtue, as 
well as the outward Appearances of Honour; then, We may truly tay, that He 
v/eih this World, as far as the Honours of this World arc concerned, as He ought 
todo; as the Nature of them, or, as Reaſon, and God, require. 

The third of thoſe Good Things which this World principally. boaſts of, 15 
Piafure: a fatal Evil, in the End, to Many ! but what may be uſed fo as to 
being 10 o Guilt along with it. For Pleaſure, in the Deſign of Almighty God, 
being that Satisfaction, which neceſſarily ariſes from Our Senſes, and the Ob- 
J jus al >out Us; and from the indiſſolvible Relation of theſe 7wwo, to one another; 
our Senſes and theſe Objects in this mutual Relation being the Work of God 
amelk: the Pleaſure which reſults thence, muſt be in itſelf good, and fitting. 
e Pleaſures of this World conſequently are uſed, as they ought to be, when 
tlicy ore looked upon as the grateful Circumſtances of our well-being in this 

Vol. III. 3 5 | World: 


World; when they are purſued with Temperance and Moderation, ſo as to preſerye 
and not deſtroy Life and Health; ſo, as the Laws aud Dictates of found Reaſon 
direct; ſo, as not to break in either upon our own Duty and Innocence; or upon 
the Property and Peace of Others about Us. Thus uſing them, we take care, that 
what is not Evil in itſelf, doth not become evil, and pernicious, but bene} 
and good to Us, as long as we are in this State. 

I have thus endeavoured to give you the beſt Account I can, when it is that we 
uſe this World, as not abuſing it; by ſhewing You, when we may be ſaid to uſe 
the principal good Things it boaſts of, Riches, Honour, and Pleaſure, as v 


cial, 


We 


ought: v/z. as the Nature of Things, the Nature of Ourſelves, the Nature of 


Human Society, and the eternal Laws of God, direct, and require, An! 
from this Account will eafily appear, what I propoſed, | 


III. In the z2hird Place, When it is that We uſe the World, in the Ahh 
Phraſe, as abuſing it, And this Abuſe of the World, to be ſure, is the very con- 
trary to the igt Uſe of it. When the Love of Money becomes in Us the Rot 


of all, or of any, Evil: When we are ſo under the Power of it, as to be barba. 


rous even to Ourſelves; When the Riches of this World are made the Occaſions, 


or the Inſtruments, either of Unmercifulneſs and Hard-heartedneſs: or of Fraud, 
Rapine, and Iujuſtice to Others; or, of Intemperance and Madneſs of Pleaſure, 


to Ourſelves: W henever any thing of this Sort appears, Riches are then groſly 


abuſed with the higheſt Ingratitude to God who beſtowed them; and the 
greateſt Inhumanity to Society, which ought to feel the Benefit, and good lu- 
fluence, of them. | %% EE - 

Again, When the Honours of this World dazle a Man's Eyes, and turn his 
Head giddy ; fo that Right no longer ſeems Right; nor Wrong, Wrong; but 
Good is put for Evil, and Evil for Good; Bitter for Sweet, and Sweet for Bitter : 
when Pride, and Haughtineſs, and diſcourteous Behaviour, are the Effect of that 
Diſtinction which they give to one Man from another: when the Paſſions of 
the Heart are raiſed and boiled up into the Head, by them; and the Man can 
come to think himſelf above the Rules of Ordinary Virtue, and that He is pri- 
vileged to be a Sinner, as well as a Man, of Diſtinction; then, the true Uſe of 


Honour is forgotten; and the Abuſe of it is groſs, and palpable, through the 


whole Behaviour of ſuch a Perſon. Or, if all his Aim be to be high in the 
View of Men, and exalted in Place and Power above the common Level; Au 


bition then is his God; and the Laws of Ambition are the Maxims of his Con- 


duct: and then, though the Laws of the true God, and the Rights of all Man- 
kind, ſtand in the Way, they are but of little Force to hinder the Effect of 
ſuch a Mafter. „V 55 5 
Again, When the Pleaſures of Senſe, adminiſtered by this World, are mace 
the Meaſures of all Good, and a Man comes to place ſupreme Happineſs in 
them; when they are purſued beyond the Bounds of lawful and right ; ſo as to 
break in upon his own Health, and Lite; or upon the Rules of Decency and 
Modeſty ; or upon the Quiet and Property of Others ; fo, as to hinder hin 
from doing God or Man that Service He might otherwiſe do: When Intempe— 


rance, and Luxury, and Neglect of all that is great and good, is the Effect. of 


a Man's Attachment to Pleaſure, and his Love of worldly Delights; I need nit 
ſay, the Pleaſures annexed by God Almighty to Senſe and ſenſible Objects, are 
then groſly and perfectly abuſed. The Man himſelf will come to find it, it He 


lives long enough to feel the pernicious Effects of ſuch a Behaviour, which t 
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will certainly, at length, have, upon his Mind, his Health, his Eſtate, his Reputation; 
upon every Thing which he values, even in this World, {uppoling him to have 
caſt off all Regard to another to come. In a word, when the World, the Riches, 
or Honours, Or Pleaſures, of the World, are fo regarded, or ſo uſed, as to be 
the Occaſions, or Inſtruments, of ſinning againſt God, our Ne ighbour, Or our 
own true Intereſt ; then, the J/orld is aled, lo as to be abuſed, 

From this Account, therefore, of the Uſe, and Abuſe, of the Riches, Honours, 
and Pleaſures of this State, it appears that there are two W ays of Behaviour, 
with reſpect to theſe Things. The Owe is ſuch a Behaviour, as renders Us, and 
genominates Us truly the Maſers of what we poſſeſs here; the Other, ſuch a 
Behaviour as makes and denominates Us their Slaves : the One makes thele good 
Things our Servants ; the O7her renders them our Lords. For when we are 
perfectly under the Dominion of Riches, Honour, or Pleaſure ; fo bewitched and 

captivated with the Love of any of them, as to be influenced in our Actions by 

them; ſo, as when they ſay Come, to come; when they fay Go, to go; and when 

they ſay Do this, to do it: when the Caſe is thus, I fay, it is plain, That „hey 
poſſeſs Us, and not e, them; that 7. hey are our Mafters, not we theirs ; that 
they uſe Us, as their Haves, not Ve, them, as our Servants: For they com- 
mand, and we obey. But hen only are We their M. ers, when our Love to 
them is in perfect Subjection to the Love of God, which is the Law of Ezernal 
Reaſon; when we make them ſubſervient to the End of our enjoying them, and 

the true Happineſs of Ourſelves ; not guided or impelled by the unreſiſted Vio- 
| lence of Paſſion; but governed and tempered by the wile Influences of Reaſon. 
And now, that we may thus /e the World, as not abuſi ng it, Lake mult, in is 
| laſt Place, as I propoſed, 


NV. Conſider the Argument here made uſe of by St. Paul; only, cecommibdaritg 


it to the ordinary and more general Condition of this World. Vor the Faſhion, 


or Figure, of this World paſſethy away. "The preſent Scene of Things is perpe- 


tually changing: and Another, of a very different Nature, haſtening to open 
upon Us: Both which make up the Apgſtle's Reaſoning. There is Force enough 
in theſe 7wwo Conſiderations, to deſtroy that Devotion to this World, which is 


the Cauſe of all the Abuſe of it; and to temper our Concern about it, ſo as to 


engage Us to wſe it as we ought. | 
For conſider, I pray you, when you have andafied together an Heap of Riches, 
what is it you have got? An Heap of good Things, if you plcaſe; but good 
Things, liable to a thouſand Accidents : uncertain in their Poſicilion ; often fol- 
| lowing the great Revolutions of this lower World; and changing their Maſters, 
with all the Viciſſitudes of Human Affairs. It is enough to ſay of them, that 
they belong to a Scene of Things, which is always in Motion, and ever ready 
to change. A great Loſs, common to all worldly Buſineſs; a great Miſtake, 
to which the beſt Heads are liable; a Fire, an Inundation, a Perfidiouſneſs in 
Thoſe who are truſted; a popular Rage; Many more Things, to which this State 
3 liable, have often ch anged the Scene of Plenty, and Riches, and ſurprizcd t hole 
with Diſtreſs and Calamity, who have perhaps thought themſelvestoo ſecure, 
nd far out of the Reach of any ſuch Evils. And then. the Polleſlors themſelves 
ate ſure of being removed, either ſooner, or later, from theſe Poſſoſſions; and 
ns is another Change made in our Scene. We are taken away from the World: 
aud 10, with reſpect to Us, the Faſhion of this World truly paſſeth away, when 
ie Ourſelves paſs away. For it is all one, in eftect, wherher That paſſeth from 
Co, or Ie pats from that; whether He are removed from our Riches, or our 
Riche: 
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Riches from Us. This latter may be, by Multitudes of unforeſeen Accidents: 

but the Former muft certainly be, one Time or other, by the unmoveable Deere 
of our Maker, 

The ſame may be ſaid with reſpect to worldly Honours, and Pleaſures, They 
mult be as uncertain, as this State itſelf is, to which they belong: and // mul} 
as certainly be torn from them by Death, as we now enjoy them in Life, Aud 
the little Time we live in this World, how often do we ſee the Scene of ww»); y 
Honour changed; and the Wheel, that is ever turning, carrying up one, and bring. 
ing down another! The Faſhion of this World paſſeth away, when the Sechs 
of Honour is changed: and that Scene is as often turned upſide down, as F. our, 
and Opinion, and a thouſand unforeſeen Accidents, work. And, as to P leaſure: 
Men die to that; even before they die to Nature. It becomes inſipid to them, 

even whilſt they are alive. The Scene of that changes, whilſt they look on: 
and they grow inſenfible, whether they will or no, and unmoved by what 
uſed to give them the greateſt Satisfaction. | 

But then, as zhis Scene changeth continually, and at laſt is quite removed, 
there is Another to ſucceed, ſo unlike it, ſo oppoſite to it, that the ſame Riche, 

are no Riches; the ſame Honours no Honours ; the ſame Pleaſures no Pleaſures, 
when that appears. Your Money, if you could carry it with You, is not cur- 
rent in that other State: Your Honours are there, as faded Garlands, dead and 

gone. Your Pleaſures will there have no Attraction or Influence; becauſe They | 
will have no being. | ; 

What little Reaſon, therefore, hive We to abuſe them in "this State, by over- 
valuing them, or by employing them to ill Purpoſes; when the Scene that is to 
ſucceed is of ſuch a Nature, that they will be all uſeleſs in it; and the very 

Memory of them infipid: and eſpecially, when the only Mention to be 
made of them at the opening of that New State of Things, will be, upon 
Occaſion of a ſtrict and tremendous Enquiry, how We have uſed them in 
this! The Charity, the Humanity, the Generoſity, that have accompanied Riches, 
will then be the only Advantage and Gain of the Rich Man: the Modeſty, the 
Humility, the MeeFneſs, that have attended the Honours of this World, will be 
the only Glory of the Honourable: and the Teinperance, and Moderation, tht WY 
have been uſed in the Purſuit and Enjoyment of Pleaſure, will then be the only 
Happineſs of ſuch as have had the Pleaſures of this World at their Command. 

The Sum of what hath been ſaid, is this. The Faſhion of this World paſſeth 
away. But the Faſhion of Another World, which paſeth not away, ſucceeds to it. 
And therefore, let Us uſe this World, as not abufmg it; and let our Hearts, and 

our Treaſure, be in that other future, never- ending, State; in Which we are 
all infaitel concerned. 
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Of the Love F PLEASURE. 
SEAM UN 3 
Preached before the K 1 N, March 10, 9 


2 TIMOTHY iii. 4. 


Lovers of Pleaſures more than Lovers of God. 


[x an Age of Gaiety and Luxury, which, if we had a mind to diſtinguiſh it 
from other Ages, we might juſtly call the Age of Pleaſure; and in a u, 
ry, where the Taſte and Purſuit of Pleaſure have been carried to as high a Pitch 


of Elegance and Extravagance, as Invention and Wealth can well ſtretch them; 


and in an Aſſembly, in which many of Thoſe preſent have all the Advantages 
which Power and Riches can put into their Hands for the full Enjoyment of 
Praſure : it cannot be improper; Nay, it muſt be agreeable to the peculiar 
End of Preaching ; to ſpend ſome Time in leading Men to juſt and reaſonable 
T houghts upon a Subject in which their Happmels, even in their own inen, 


is 0 deeply concerned. 
Let not what I have now propoſed give you any Fears that I am ſo abſurd, 


33 to attempt to rob you of ſo great and darling a Good, as Pleaſure; or to per- 
ſuade you into ſuch a Sate of Inſenſibility, or Pain, as neither Human Nature 
em admit of, nor Reaſon, or God, require. My Deſign is quite the Contrary. 
[am going to be an Advocate for Pleaſure; and to ſhew you, as well as I can, 
how you may enjoy it more effectually, by enjoying it more ſincere, and leſs mixed 
with Unhapprineſs, as well as for a longer Duration, even in 707% Life, than you can 
poſſibly hope to do in any other Method. This is all the Morijfication you thall hear 
of, from Me, in hrs Seaſon (fo called) of Mortification : A Mortification ! which will, 
[am confident, mortify and kill only the Pams, and Uneaſineſſes of Life; but enliven 
and prolong the Pleaſures of it; and ſuch an One, as is perfectly agreeable to the 
Criſtian Religion itſelf, which came from Heaven not to diflolve any of the Laws 


ot Nature, or to deſtroy the natural Connexion of any one thing to another ; 
but to add the Motives of the Werld to come, to thoſe Dictates of Reaſon, which 
ae ſtill left as the unalterable Rule of our Conduct, in ſuch Caſes as this now 
before us. And, in anſwering the End 1 have propoſed, I thall 


l. Shew what I mean by the Pleaſures lam going to ſpeak of: And, 


Il, Make ſome O8ſervations, chiefly upon the Too different, or contrary, | 


Methods of purſuing theſe Pleaſures. And from theſe you will eafily judge, 


Il. On which Side the Advantage manifeſtly lyes, in the Point of ' Pleaſurs 
tel, 


I. Under the firft of theſe, I will not de 6 unfair. as to mean One Thing, 
hüt, know, Thoſe, who are moſt concerned, mean Another. The Word 


Peaſare, is now, by long Cuſtom in common Diſcourſe, come to be appro- 
Vor. III. oY priated 
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priated to the Gratifications our Senſes, properly ſo called. And when 4 1 
| ſpeak of a Man of Pleaſure, we are always underſtood to mean, One who 8 1 10 
a peculiar Manner, a Follower of the Pleaſures of Senſe. The Coveroy; Mas * 
has, without doubt, his Pleaſures, adapted to his own Narrowneſs of Soul, 4, | 2 
inordinate Appetite after Money; even that Abundance of it which is quite uc. in © 
leſs to Himſelf. The Ambitious has likewiſe Pleaſures, in the Elevation of HY \ 
ſelf above Others, and in the flattering Hope of a ſtill greater Heighth, ab(traq.; an 
from other Gratifications. The Man of Virtue, that is, of true Honour, ha; fuit 
Pleaſures, infinitely ſuperior to both, immediately and directly reſulting ftom ! i. 
the inward Re#itude of his Mind. But Theſe are not the Pleaſures we meu as. 
when we uſe the Word by itſelf, in Diſcourſe: but the Idea which alway; =__ 4 
along with it, is That of the Pleaſures or Gratiſications, of Senſe, properly (, | * 
called. And it is with regard to Theſe peculiarly that I now ſpeak. After I h¹ue wa 
{aid this, the N „ „ | fr 
II. Next Step is to offer, as I propoſed, ſuch Obſervations upon this Subject wh 
as will lead us to that true Judgement upon the Whole, without which al! ch 
Boaſts of Pleaſure are but vain Words; and by which alone we can juſtly | ral 
pretend to ſetle any Title to that Good, which, with ſo much Paſſion, we are | 0 
ſeeking after. And this, I think, cannot be done better than by conſidering 4 ou! 
the Circumſtances, and Conſequences, of the different Conduct of Men, in their | 
Purſuit, and Enjoyment, of this Good: neither aggravating the Unhappineſes of | 2 
One Sort; nor exalting, more than is undeniably juſt, the Happineſes of the ö fur 
Other. EE Sg . ö'ĩ 3 gs ip 4 Fo 
1. In the f/f Place, with regard to Thoſe who have entered, without Reaſyn R M 
or Moderation, in to this Field of Pleaſure; No one of themſelves can deny | Pi 
what too many know by conſcious and ſenſible Experience, that there is a Pur- [ if 
ſuit of Pleaſure, (of That I mean which muſt be allowed to be Pleaſure,) which, vel 
by natural Conſequence, introduces a Scene of Pain and Bodily Uneaſieſs ; 3; | " 
really Pain, (and much more laſting,) as the Pleaſure, which was the fole | 10 
Cauſe of it. )j)/TCTV' ..... 8 u 
Nor can it be denied that, in ſome Caſes, the Purſuit of Pleaſure, made eager WY fo 
by the preſent ungoverned Paſſions of the Purſuer, is ſeen, in a little Time, to 50 
lay waſte the very Support of Pleaſure itſelf; and, by the Exceſs of Extra- I 6 
vagance, to bring on ſuch temporal Inconveniences, as change the Scene en- U 
tirely from a hort Scene of Rioting in Joy, to a long one of ſenſible Grief and of 
_ Sorrow, when He finds Himſelf deprived of the very Poſſibility of going on in w 
the ſame Courſe, For this muſt be the Cafe of Pleaſure, where-ever Paſin 0 
will know no Bounds; confidering that the Riches of the Purſuer, though i 8 
great as you pleaſe, upon this Suppoſition, muſt be ſoon waſted to Nothing. It 
hut if fuch immediate Evils are, by a cautious Prudence, avoided by Some, & 
it may {till be ſaid, that there is often ſeen, in their Examples, a Purfuit of 
Pleaſure, founded upon a Scheme of Dithonour ; and this is always accom f 
panied by uninterrupted Cares; carried on with numberleſs Anxieties; ſucceu- ö5 
ful perhaps for a Length of Time; but, when an End is put to it by any u 
lucky Event, naturally followed by Uneafineſes, which outweigh all the Re- 5 
membrance, and efface every Image, of what was once thought Pleaſure. For, ] I 
before Men have quite put off Humanity, the Reflexion of a wounded Spirit, and f 7 
the Regret of a ſenſible Heart, are, in ſome Events, ſuch Effects of this Purſu', 1 f 
as change the ſweeteſt Honey into the bittereſt Gall; even in the Minds of Thoſe . 
who think of is Lite only, | ( 
an 


This 
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This is indeed, a Pur ſuit of Pleaſure, fo unworthy of human Nature, and fo 
honourable, in the Eſtimation of the Generality of Mankind; that, as Shan 
ſor ever follows it, ſo muſt the Fear of Diſcovery always attend it. And this 
ga Companion, alone ſufficient to deſtroy the very Eſſence of Pleaſure itſelf, 
in any Mind not totally loſt to all Generous Sentiments within, 

You may obſerve that I have not, in theſe Inſtances, ſo much as mentioned 
109 Remor ſe of Mind, but that cauſed by the preſent Evils of a too eager Pur- 
ſuit of Pleaſure; nor any Miſeries but thole of the preſent State, introduced by 
t. But, as Conſcrence is Reaſon itſelf, firſt guiding Us, and then cenſuring Us; 
1s Reaſon is the Gift of God to all Men, for their Government ; and Pleaſure 
'; his gracious Law, tor the Good, and not for the Ruine, of his Creatures ; 
+ is impoſſible that there ſhould not be a Remorſe of Another Sort, and an in- 
ward Diſtreſs, in all well-formed Souls, following upon ſuch Purſuits of Plea- 
ſure mentioned before, as evidently are Contradictions to the Will of that God 
«ho made Us what we are, and placed Us in this State, ſurrounded with ſen- 
ible Objects; Inſtances of the higheſt Ingratizude to Him, who formed us ca- 
pable of Pleaſure; Injuries to our Neighbours, who have a Title to our good 
Offices; and, in ſome Caſes, groſs Violations of the Laws of Society, for which 
our great Creator made Us. 155 Oh ; V 

2. Secondly, T will now go on to obſerve the oppoſite Maxims of purſuing 
and enjoying, the fame Good: and theſe are ſuch as make the Purſuit of Plea- 
ſure, entirely different, in every Circumſtance, and Conſequence, from the former. | 
For this Purſuit and Enjoyment of Pleaſure, under the Conduct of Reaſon and 
Mcderation, is undeniably ſuch a Purſuit of it, as does not bring on a State of Bodily 
pain and Indiſpoſition, as its natural or probable Conſequence. It is ſuch a Purſuit 
of Pleaſure, as is free from that long Train of Fears and Axxieties, which ne- 
yer fail to attend upon the contrary Purſuit ; unacquainted with any Diſap- 
pointments but what the common Condition of human Life makes unavoid- 
able; and untroubled with any Remorſe of Evils procured to Others, by the 
Man's paſhonate Regard to his own Pleaſure only. It is ſuch a Purſuit of Plea- 
ſure, as does not waſte or deſtroy that Fortune which is neceflary for the Pur- 
poſes of the moſt innocent Enjoyments of Life themſelves ; and ſuch a Pur- 
fut, as carries no Shame along with it, in the Judgement of the World about 
Us. In a word, it is ſuch a Purſuit, as is a Mark of Gratitude to the Giver 
of all our Faculties of Pleaſure Themſelves, and of all the Pleaſures about 
which they can at any Time be converſant. And, being no Violation of any 
one of his Laws; no Breach into the univerſal Syſtem of Good and Right; 
carrying with it no Evil to the Members of human Society, or to the Publick ; 
It cannot be the Parent of any inward Diſtreſs or Anguiſh of Mind; nor con- 
ſequently end either in Repentance here, or Puniſhment hereafter, 

Thus ſtands, in general, the Difference of the 7wo Purſuits, And now, 

III. On which Side, the Advantage lies, even in the Point of Pleaſure itſelf, 
i next to be conſidered. „ CE gr Ig 
Now, in the ſtating of This, we muſt imitate the Men of worldly Buſineſs, 
n the Method of ſtating their Profit or Loſs, which They follow ſo as not to 
impoſe either upon Others or Themſelves. If never ſo many of the particular 
Aiticles in their Account are real Profit, but yet have themſelves been the Occa- 
ſons of Loſs or Diſadvantage, more than proportionable to it; the Sum of ſuch 
an Account cannot be Profit: and if the Balance at the End be Loſs; it is ſmall 
Comfort to them, and little Matter of Boaſting, that there are in it particular 
Articles of Gain, and thoſe, perhaps, very conſiderable. It 1s from the Total 
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Amount, that they judge: as That alone, by N their Condition in Buſſneß 
muſt be determined. 
And thus it mult be in the Caſe of Pleaſure, Put down, if you pleaſe, ,y 
the Gratifications of Senſe, you can think of. Let them be maguified and ſwecl. 
led to as high a Pitch as an Imagination devoted to them can do it. But be juſt, 
in not deceiving yourſelves. Put down, before you pretend to judge of the 
hole, all the Pain of Body and Mind; the Diſeaſes, the Calamitics, which 
were the Reſult of them: the Fears, and Anxieties, and Diſappointment, 
which attended them: the Ruine, in ſome Caſes, of Fortune and Eſtate; in 
ſome, of Reputation and Honour; in others, the laſting Wound of Ren in 
the Reflexion upon what, it may be, has produced Miſeries ſomewhere or oth: er, 
never to be retrieved, and never to be alleviated; and in All, the inward Un. 
eaſineſs natural to a reaſonable Being, in every Step of Life, which Reaſon doc; 
not approve of. Put into the Account every known evi Conſequence under the 
Notion of Pain, the oppoſite of Pleaſure; and then it muſt come out thus. 1: 
the total Amount of ſuch a Purſuit of Pleaſure, be really found, as it muſt be, 
to be Pain, of the ſeveral forts before mentioned, naturally produced by it; and 
this more than ſufficient to counterbalance every Article of Pleaſure in it: the 
Man of Pleaſure himſelf, to whom the Name is now appropriated, the Man 
who pretends to ſtudy and follow after Pleaſure as his great Good, muſt be 
found, at laſt, not to underſtand what it is truly to enjoy Pleaſure itſelf; nay, 
frequently to deſtroy his own Purpoſes, by ſhortening and ruining his own 
Pleaſures. l 
On the contrary, the Man of Virtue, wh. is alſo the Man of true Honsur; 
who enjoys the Pleaſures of Senſe under thoſe Rules which make them fit per- 
fectly eaſy upon his Mind, his Body, his Eflate, his Reputation; muſt be ac- 
knowledged, in the hole, by the natural Operation of Virtue, and by the 
Wiſdom of God, in eſtabliſhing the Nature and Relation of Man, and all things 
around him, far to exceed the Other at the Cloſe of the Account; and to triumph 

_ Juſt as much over Him, in Pleaſure itſelf, as he does in Virtue, Innocence, and 
Honour. I ſay, in the hole; becauſe, as I am free to acknowledge, on the one 
hand, that there are Pleaſures, in the Senſe in which We now uſe the Word, 
to the Man of Pleaſure, which to the Man of Virtue are wholly unknown; 
yet, it is certainly true, that Judgement muſt be made from the Whole, and not 
from a Part; and that, upon the foot of the V hole, it is undeniable that the 
3 Man of Virtue enjoys Pleaſure, more ſincere, i. e. more free from the Mixture 
} of any of thoſe Pains and Evils which are its natural Conſequences to other; 
i and with much more Security of continuing ſo to do; than the Man of Pa- 
h | ſure can pretend to do. To which We may add this difagreeable Circumſtance, 
that the Courſe of Pleaſure which the Voluptuary runs ſo precipitately, is fit 

in Time; and that the Courſe of Evils which are its Produce, ſucceeds; and 

laſts often long after the whole Scene of Pleaſure is vaniſhed. And certain, 

| 5 5 17 5 leſs tolerable to human Nature, to paſs from Pleaſure to a State of Pain, 
0 | than to paſs through a Courſe of Pain to a ſetled State of Pleaſure. To hich 
4 We may add, That, as theſe two enhance one another, the Pleaſure be mi! 
give the Man a double Senſe of that Pain, which not only ſucceeds it, but 3 
really owing to it. 
The great Doctor of Pleaſure in the Heathen W orld, who had, with eq. 
Stupidity and Impiety, baniſhed Providence out of the World, and "ok as 
his Account this Life only, ſaw plainly the Importance of Y:rtue, in order to 
the e of Pleaſure itſelf. And though his Doctrine, by unhappile 
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placing the Chief Good of Man in Pleaſure, not ſtrictly explained, led his rath 
Followers into the moſt intemperate Purſuits of their own Unhappineſs under 
mat Notion: yet his Example; and the Temperance and Command of Patlion, 
by which He enjoyed and prolonged his own Pleaſures, were, indeed, a Reproach 
to Them, who would not interpret his Maxim by his own Practice. I only juſt 
mention this, to ſhew that even He, who ſtudied Pleaſure only, put the Virtue 
of Temperance, or the Command of preſent Appetite, into the very Compofi 
tion of Pleaſure itſelf. To return, 

The great Miſtake in this Matter, amongſt the Men of Pleaſure, ſeems to 
le in this, that they do not make Pleaſure, and Happineſs, two diſtinct Con- 
iderations : or rather, that they never inquire after Happineſs, but are only tor 
erer ſeeking after particular Inſtances of ſenfible Pleaſure, and ready to fall in 
with every Invitation to them. Whereas Pleaſure and Happineſs ſtand, even in 
common Diſcourſe, for two ſo different Things, that no One, by a Man of 
Pleaſure, underſtands you to mean a Happy Man; but rather, a Man who dit- 
regards Happmeſs for the Sake of particular Inſtances of Pleaſure. For Happi- 
wſ being a State of Mind, of a better and more fixt Nature than the ſudden 
Starts and Paſſions of Mankind; it muſt follow, that, if the paſſionate Pur 
ſuts of any real or imagined Pleaſure, break in upon hat Happineſs, which is 
the true Happineſs of an Animal endowed with Reaſon to direct the Conduct 
of his Life; then, the Man, meanly and ignobly, enjoys Pleaſure, without 
being in a State of Happineſs. 

And hence a moſt important Truth flows: VIS. That, if the 70 
Amount of the Purſuit of ſenſible Pleaſures be not a ſetled State of Inward Hap- 
ineſs, but the contrary ; the Purſuit has been irregular and unworthy of a 
Craature to whom God has given the Capacity, and Occaſions of ſuch Pleaſure; 
and that theſe unreaſonable Purſuers of this attracting Appearance, have, by 
their paſſionate ungoverned Love of Pleaſure, thewn that they have no Know- 
kdge of what Happineſs is; and are quite Strangers to their own greateſt 
Good : And that Others, who have obſerved the contrary Rules in all their 
Grtifications, have really, and truly, enjoyed Pleaſure itſelf in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that it has not interrupted their Happineſs; nay, that it has contributed to 
s good a State of Happineſs, as Man can Hope to attain in this preſent ſhort, 
uncertain, Life. 

Thus have I been an Advocate for Pleaſure, as I at firſt promiſed ; ; and not 
zainſt it. 1 allow Man, as framed in the Manner he is, by his Creator, and 
ed in iÞis State, ſurrounded with Objects of all his Senſes, to be unavoidably, 
by his Nature, and by the Law of Creation, which conſtituted the Relations of 
Things, a Lover of Pleafure. My great Point has been, to ſhew you the true, 
and moſt laſting, Way of enjoying this Good. And, if I have been ſpeaking to 
any Furpole all this Time, the only good Rule muſt be, to be Virtuous, in order 
b enjoy Pleaſure z at the firſt Sound, perhaps, to many Ears, a ſurprizing, dull, 
2d unacceptable Rule: but to Thoſe who will give it but a few Minutes Conſidera- 
ton, a certain Truth; a Rule demonſtable, from Nature and Experience, to be a 
Friend to Pleaſuure, by ennobling it; by extending it beyond the Limits which 
ungoverned Paſſi;n will ever contine it to; and by freeing it from thoſe Mix- 
tures of Evil and Pain, which the contrary Rule will certainly throw into it. 

You ſee, then, that, in the Account of Reaſon, which always conſiders all 
tie Circumſtances and mutual Relations of Things, the Love of Pleaſure is not, 
elf, a Crime; but, indeed, the Law of God, who created Man what He is, 
id placed Him in ſuch a W orld as This; and is himſelf the Author of that 
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Pleaſure, which neceſſarily reſults from his own Works, and his own Wi 
You will ſee, if you go a Step farther, that Reaſon itſelf will ſupport the ſexe; 
Cenſure of the Apgſtle, in the Text, fixt upon Thoſe, not who are Lowers of I., 
fure (for the Apgſile does not reſt his Cenſure there) but who are Fans + x 
Pleaſure, more than Lovers of Gop: i. e. who prefer the paſſionate Pu 6 of 
particular Inſtances of Pleaſure, before the Regard due to the Laws of that Grd, 
who 1s the great Author of Pleaſure itſelf, to whom they owe the very Poff. 
bility of enjoying it. 

Let us, therefore, from Thzs, and from what has been ſaid, argue, that Ther, 
who purſue Pleaſure in Contradiction to the Laws of Gop, or to his Diſhonour, 
are ungrateful to Him, who alone gave them this Good, by being Lyver; er 
Pleaſure more than Lovers of God: that They who purſue it in any Inſtances, 
in Violation of the Peace and Rights of Neigbourhood, are very bad Members ot 
Society, by being Lovers of Pleaſure more than Lovers of their Neighbours ; 114 
that They, who purſue it to the Hurt or Ruine of their own Honour, Repulaticy, 
Eſtate, Health and Families, are unjuſt to their own Intereſts, by being, truly, 
| Lovers of Pleaſure more than Lovers of Themſelves, in that Senſe in which the y 
ought to be ſo; expoling Themſelves, for the Sake of a preſent violent Paſſzy, to 
the Loſs of every thing dear in this World; even of all heir own Tapi 0 
which can never ſubſiſt, but under the Direction of Virtue. 

To ſumm up the Whole of what is juſtly to be ſaid; If We chuſe to conſe; 
Ourſelves as Beings concerned chiefly in the finding out, and enjoying, the 
Pleaſures of this World only; it is moſt certainly true, That, in this View only, 

However the Unexperienced may flatter themſelves, the Courſe of Pleaſure mull, 
and will, be /imited by ſomething or other; and the wild Purſuer mult, and will, 
be /flopt, by ſome Ohlacle or other, in his Career, And whether any Man will 

not be more caſy, and fatisfied, in the Reflexion that good Reaſons, though of 

\ preſent Concernment only, have prevented the utter Ruine of his Happineſs by y 

_ confining his Pleaſures within the Bounds of Fu/#t and Right, than in the 

Thought of having left them to be totally Fopped, and deſtroyed, by the natural 
Contequences only of his own unreſtrained Paſſion ; let Himſelf judge. 


But, if We will be ſo juſt to. Ourſelves, as not to ſtop here ; but to go, as We ; 


' ought, into a Courte of Thoughts much more worthy of ſuch Creatures as Me 
arc; It We would look farther into Ourſelves, and conſider our own Frames; 


and alſo the main Deſign of our great Maſter, Chri himſelf, in coming into tix 
World; We could not but find {till plainer Demonſtrations, that Reaſon ws 


oiven Us to govern the Love of Pleaſure. For We ſhould very clearly te, 


That, as We have Faculties adapted to ſenſible Objects in this ſhort Life; o We 7 


have Otizers, of an higher Nature, to govern them, which look forward, toward: 


a better State to come: That We are made with ſuch Capacities, and ſuch F 


. . 8 : os j 
Powers, of Reaſoning, Reflexion, and Judgement upon our own Conduct, as wil! 


force Us to acknowledge ourſelves capable of being called to a ſtrict Account, { 
and framed exactly as W e ſhould have been, upon the Suppoſition that to ft wil 1 
be: That, as it is perfectly agreeable to the Reaſon of Mankind to expect it, ſo N 


our Blefled Lord, by a plain Declaration, ſufficiently atteſted by bi Returrecticn 


from the Dead, has aſſured the World that fuch a ſolemn Day of Accowit will j 


come, in which the Triumph will belong to Thote, Who have here bel kei 

the Ive of Pleaſure in Subjection to the Love of Virtue, and true Happ 
and Shame and Diſtreſs to Thoſe, who have been Lovers of Pleaſure, mot 
than Lovers of God, their Neighbours, or Themſelves. And Theſe will be vc! 


Arguments, as will ſet us above every Allurement; and engage 8. to 1 te | 


preſent Life by that Religious Wiſdom, whole Ways are Ways of Pleaſdnt nes, 


OF THE LOVE OF PLEASURE — 33 

all whoſe Paths are Peace: and will certainly conduct us ſafe, through a thort 
Jeluſ ve Scene of the fleeting Images of Pleaſure only, to the real and laſting 
Pleaſures of a State of Happineſs, never more to be interrupted, either by our own 
Paſſions, or any other Enemy. | 


IS ASI! 


K. PAUL Diſcourſe to FELIX. 
„ R R MO N . 


Preached before the KINq, February 15, 175%. 


Acrs ITY part of wah and 2 5th Verſes: 


He ſort for Paul, and hierd 4 concerning the Faith in "Chiriſt'« And as Ile 
reaſone d of Ig rea, 7. emperance, and Fudgement 70 come, F cls tr embled. 


H D Perſons here ſpoken of are, St. Paul, a faithful Promhies of the G Golpe 
of Jeſus Chriſt; and Felix, the Governour of Judea: St. Paul, now a Pri- 
Fer, under the Apprehenſion of all the Evils which the Malice and Importu- 
nity of the Whole Body of the Jews might extort from their Governour, now _ 
his Judge: : and a Governowr, whole perſonal Character, it appears from a Roman 
I farian, as well as from what is ſaid of Him in this Chapter, might well have 
creaſed the Apoſtles. Apprehenſions of the moſt unjuſt and ſevere Sentence 
which Power, in the Hands of ſuch a Man, could threaten ; and, what is ſtill 
more, a Governour accompanied, at this very Time, by One who had a Share in 
bis Guilt, and an Influence over his Paſſions. And yet, in the Midſt of all theſe 
| Circumſtances, we find a very uncommon Appearance ; the Priſoner, undauntcd 
and unconcerned at his own Danger ; the Governour, terrified and trembling, as 
if his Priſoner had been his Fudge ; and Were now Pronouncing a "Haro of 
Condemnation upon him. What was the Reaſon of this ſurpriſing Event ? In- | 
nocence, and the Teſtimony of an upright Heart, on the One Side; Guilt, and 
the Reproaches of an awakened Conſcience, on the Other. 'The Fir mer created. 
in St. Paul a Boldneſs to adapt his Diſcourſe to the Caſe of the great Man he 
ſpoke to, whoſe Character, it is cvident, he well knew: the Tad enfcebled 
the Heart of Felix, and forced Him to betray that Fear of future Puniſhment, 
from a {uperior Power, which all the Amuſements and Pleatures of this World 
ean hardly ever totally remove from Guilt and Sin. 
As my preſcnt Defign is to make this Account of St. Paul's Dilaurk. to Felix 
the Occaſion of ſuch Obſervations as are of univerſal Importance to all Chriſtians ; 


the Three Points which immediately offer themſclves to my Thoughts are 
Theſe: 


J. The Notion St. Paul had of preaching Teſus Chr i/t, and his IF with, 


The Agrecableneſs of This to the Whole Teno- of the New Te ament. 
And, | " 


III. The teat Uſe, tows rds the main End of the Gospel, of the Argumer 
dann 1 f. oma) J vagement to come, to ſuch Creatures as We arc. 


"And: 


| 
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And if I apply this particularly to Thoſe in the Higher Stations of human 


Life, it is becauſe I think it the greateſt Inſtance of Duty, and the het Good. 
office, which any one, who ſpeaks from This Place, can poſſibly perform. 


I. We cannot but obſerve from this Paſlage, what St. Paul's Notion muſt 
have been of Preaching the Faith of Chriſt, ſo as to anſwer the main End 
of it. 

It 18 expreſly told us, that Felix ſent for Paul, in order to hear Him concern. 
ing the Faith in Chriſt; concerning that Religion, for the Sake of which he waz 
now in Bonds. There can be no Doubt but that St. Paul placed in the beſt Light. 
all the Evidences for believing in Feſus Chriſt, and particularly his Reſurres 770 
from the Dead; which was to him inſtead of All, and to which it was his Ot: 
tom always to appeal. But, it is as plain that, in deſcribing to Felix the Com. 


plexion and Genius of the Chr! ian Faith, and the great End of Chris coming | | 


into the World, He repreſented it as enforcing all thoſe Points of I aud 
Morality, to which Men are obliged as the reaſonable Creatures of an Holy and 


Juſt God: fitted and deſigned by Him for the mutual Offices of Society. 95 


the only Part of the Apgſtles Diſcourſe about Faith in Chriſt, or the Reli 
Chrift, which the ſacred Hiſtorian has thought fit to leave us, relates bis w 
| Theſe, and to the Great Motive to practiſe Them. The Words are very re- 
markable. In this private Sermon about CHriſt, and Faith in Him, upon which 
alone St. Paul was deſired by Felix, to ſpeak, He reaſons (as the Word is well 
rendered) or argues, in his Diſcourſe, He ſhews him the Nature of the Fab, 
in Chriſt, by ſhewing him the unalterable Obligations to Righteouſp neſs, which 
includes all Juſtice and Equity; to Temperance, or, a Command over our Appe. 
tites; and then, by diſplaying before Him the Judgement to come, as the great 
and awful Motive urged by the Goſpel of Chriſt, to lecure and reſtore the Prac- 
tice of theſe, and all other Branches of Morality. It is by this Method that He 


did honour to his Maſter, and to that Faith he had embraced ; and by h, that | 


he endeavoured to repreſent the _—_ of Chr: of into the World, as worthy of 
God who lent him. 


If St. Paul, therefore, reaſoned upon theſe Duties; and, in gan forth the I 


Excellencies of the Chritian Faith, deſcribed and inculcated Morality, as the 
great End of it ; and thought he could do nothing more for its Honour, than to 
repreſent it as joined in the ſame Cauſe with Reaſon and uncorrupted Nature; a: 


_ enforcing the ſame Practice of all the moral and ſocial Duties; and reveling the 


Wrath of God againſt all Immora/ity : this is Evidence enough of the Apottle's 
Notion of the Nature and End of the Chriſtian Religion; and will be the Juſti- 


fication of All Thoſe who follow him in this way of Preaching Crit, and his 4 


Faith. But Iwill go a Step farther, and obſerve, 


II. That the Repreſentations made throughout the New Te fament, of the 
oreat End both of Preaching and Receiving the Faith of Chriſt; and particula Ir, 


the Accounts given of that Fudgement to come, which is mentioned in the Text, 


do all exactly and uniformly antwer to this Notion. 


The Fore-runner of our Lord opened the Scene by giving Notice to all din⸗ 


ners around Him, of the Nature of that Kingdom of God which was then begin- 
ning to ſhew ittelf; That it did not conſiſt in imaginary, or Real, Privileges 0: 
One Sort of Men, or of One Nation, above Another; but that All who would fes 


from Miſery, or enjoy the Bleſſings of ſuch a D, ifper ration, muſt repent, {0 as to 


bring forth Fruits meet for Repentance. 


When 


ST. PAUL'S DISCOURSE TO FELIX. AT? 
When our Bleſſed Lord himſelf began to teach the Nature and End of his 
den coming; it was by preaching Repontance, that is, Amendment: and, as ſoon 
.: ever He ditcovered any falſe Imagination in his firſt Followers, as if he was 
FA to flatter their Pride, or to indulge their bad Inclinations; He took the 
art Opportunity immediately to make them ſenſible of their Miſtake. To this 
Purpoſe are thele ſolemn Declarations ; That it is not their taking Him for their 
aer, or the calling Him their Lord, that would entitle them to the Happinets 
He promiſed ; but the doing the Will of His Father, the Maker and Governour of 
Things; That, in order to be the Children of God, and to have the Privileges 
or ſuch, They muſt conſtantly obey, and imitate, (as far as Humanity will per— 
mit) all the Moral Perfections of their Heavenly Father. And to the ſame pur— 
poſe is every other Expreſſion of his, in which he profefſedly delineated to them 
the main Strokes of his Religion, or taught them the Eud of his Appearance. 
Hlis Apgftles and immediate Diſciples followed Him cloſe in this main Point, 
after They themſelves were inſtructed in it. St. Peter, in his firſt Preaching, 
declared to the eros, that God ſent his Son 70 bleſs us, by turning us from our Ini- 
quitres or, as the Words rather import, to bleſs us, as far as we turn, or in our 
tuning, or being turned, from our Iniquities, to the Practice of all Virtue. And, 
in his firſt F Epiſtle, He repreſents One great End of Chriſt's Suffering to be, tliat 
We may follow the Example of his Patience; and declares that He bare our Sins. 
110 the Croſs, to this Intent, that Ie, being dead unto Sin, fhould live unto Righte- 
mſzeſs, And In This they all ename agree, even whillt they ſpeak of his 
Dcaib, under the Notion of a Sacrifice, or a Propitiation, for our Sins ; expreſly 
taking Care to make this itſelf a Leſſon of Morality, by declaring no Sins to have 
ay Title to any Benefit from it, but ſuch as are forſaken ; and all Immor ality to i 
receive a freſh Aggravation, inſtead of any Indulgence, from it. 5 
The Life, therefore, of our Saviour was deſigned for our Pattern in all Mere 
y. His Doctrine was to lead us to the Imitation of God, and to the Pr actice f 
the Law of uncorrupted Reaſon, which He always ſuppoſed; and to which he 
tlwavs appealed : and this is Morality. His Death was to engage Us to himſelf, 
i.e. to the ſtricter Obſervation of his Laws, which are the Laws of Morality. 
The Doctrine of Forgiveneſs of Sins, openly promulged by Him, is ever confined 
to Hus that are forſaken. Prayer to the Supreme God, (that great Duty) is an 
Inſtance of Morality, and is the Dictate of Reaſon and Nature, as well as the 
Command of Revelation ; and leads us, in its End, and natural Operation upon 
ourſelves, to a greater Senſe of all our whole moral Duty. And, if We 90 from 
hence to the two Poſitive Inflitutions mentioned in the New Te char We ihall 
fnd 7heir Deſign to be the ſame Intereſt of Morality. 
The firft of them, Baptiſm, or the Ceremony of Immerſion in Water, ud in 
receiving Perſons converted to the Faith of Chrift, is conſtantly declared to be 
thus intended. It is never deſcribed as a Charm, or a mere Privilege. On the 
contrary, the Thing fignified by it is magnified by St. Peter, in Oppoſition to the 
Ceremony itelt; the Anſwer of a good Conſcience, to the laſhing of the Oulſide. 
And St. Paul, in a moſt remarkable Manner (Rom. vi.) declares the whole Cere- 
wony to repreſent to Chriſiians their Death unto Sin; and their Life unto Righte- 
mſneſs: the former, by their being covered with the Water; and the Jaller, by 
their rifing out of the Water again. And, in the Nature of the Thing, it is 
Panly the Ceremony of admitting Men into a Religion which revives all the 
Obligations of Morality upon them, and enforces them more ſtrongly than any 
(ter in the World, The other Inſtitution is, the Remembrance of Je Chrift, 


al the Lord's Supper; that is, in plain Words, a Remembrance of that Mater who 


Vor. III. 9 A taught 
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taught us the abſolute Neceſſity of Morality, or Virtue, to our Happineſs : and par. 
ticularly, the Remembrance of his Death, which was the greateſt Example of 
many Virtues to be practiſed by us in this imperfect and afflicted State; and which 
is ſufficiently declared to be no Advantage to his Followers, but as it moves 4 
20% name the Name of Chriſt, to depart from Iniquity. And if we ſpeak of Pen, 
the more modern Phraſe, as The Means of Grace; the very Expreſſion denotes 
their End to be ſomething higher than the Ceremonies themſelves ; and lignifiez 
either that Chriftian Virtue, by ſome called Grace, is the End to which they are 
ſubſervient ; or that they are Means to procure the Divine Aſſtance, another ove 
nification of the Word Grace: which Afifance is allowed to have that higher 
End in view, of our Improvement in all Morality. | | 
Thus the Believing in Chrift; and the coming into His Religion, and tlie Re. 
membrance of Him when we are in it; are all adapted, and in their Nat. 
ſubſervient, to One and the ſame great End; the engaging us to abhor all Inn. 
morality, and to proceed to the higheſt Perfection we can, in every Inſtance ot 
Morality. - „ EI 5 1 
Take away this one great Point; and, I fear, it will be impoſſible to convinces 
any reaſonable Man that Fe/us Chrift was ſent into the World by God, 01: 
of the nobleſt Arguments, I am ſure, drawn from this Defgn of the Goſpel 
worthy of God and Man, will be for ever removed from Chfiſtianity: and where, 
without This, the Advocates for it can find any Others, truly ſufficient, I kngy 
not. Nay, if either Reaſon, or the Goſpel, tell us Truth about the Diſpoſttions 
either of God, the Father of all Things; or of the Son of God, towards May. 
kind; it is not ſuppoſeable that Jeſus Chriſt would have been ſent into this Wo, 
and have lived here, to preach to Men, but in Order to their Perfection in Virtue: 
and much lefs, that He would have died for Men, but expreſly in order to thei: 
ge Br = vr ĩĩ ĩ Oe bs 
Thus, We ſee, the Religion founded on Faith, or Belief, in Teſus Chrift, is 
preached; and Chriſt himſelf is preached; when the ſtrict Obligations to al 
| Righteouſneſs are preached and inculcated, agreeably to the End of his coming N 
into the World. To this Purpoſe alone is the Declaration which St. Paul made 
to Titus, in order to give him a comprehenſive View of the Nature of Chriſtianity; } 
and this ſo full an one, that it may well deſerve a Place here, v/z. That the Gra, 
or Mercy, of God, bringing Salvation unto all Men, hath appeared, in the Goſpel, 
teaching us (as the only way in which it brings Salvation) that, denying Ungudi- 
neſs and worldly Lufts, We ſpould live Soberly, Righteouſly,' aud Godly in this IWirld; | 
waiting for the Appearance of Jeſus Chriſt, who gave Himſelf for Us, (for this very 
End, here pointed out, ) viz. That he might redeem us from all Iniguity, and purify us 
Himſelf a peculiar People zealous of Good Works, | 
To all this agrees, alſo, every Account we have in the New Te/fament, both | 
of the Proceedings at the Solemn Day of Judgement, mentioned in the Text; an! | 
of the Rewards and Puniſoments to be diſpenſed to Men, in Conſequence of that i 
Judgement. In all of them Nothing but Immorality is declared to be puniſhes; Þ 
nothing but Morality and Virtue, to be rewarded. The Pretenders to the Favow 
of their Maſter, at that Day, who are declared to be rejected by our Lord, in i: 
own Account, are introduced by Him as pleading a certain Title to his Tara“ 
from their Zeal, and Faith, by which they have prophefied in his Name, and in 
his Name even worked Miracles. But they are to depart from Him into Puni- 
ment, with all their Pretenſes about them, merely becauſe they were I 
Iniquity. But the Good, and Beneficent, are entertained with Prailc, and invites 
into the Kingdom prepared for them. 


A, 


> 
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No mention is made of Any condemned, who can plead that they have ſin- 


cerely endeavoured to find out the Will of God, and have preferred it betore all 
other Conſiderations. No Sentence pronounced againſt ſuch for Errors in Judge— 
ment, through the unavoidable Weakneſs of human Nature: but the Integrity 
and Morality of All accepted and applauded. One cannot help, as we pats, being 
led, by our Saviour's own Account, to think how many Pretenſes will the more 
acer Ages of Chriſtianity furniſh out at that Day? Have we not tranſgrefled all 
the moral Laws of God and Nature, to thew our Zeal for what we call Reli- 
gion! will many ſay: And how greatly ſurprized will they be, to find That 
all their Inguiſitions, and Racks, and Toriures, and Hardſhips, and Oppreſſions, and 
eren the Merit of overturning all the Boundaries of Good and Evil, tor the yh 


of Chrift, blaſphemouſly fo called; for the Honour of His Mother ; or the * 


tending the Bounds of % Church ; will be eſteemed by their Lord hinlelt a; 


Iaftances of their Guilt; and the higheſt Injuries to Himſelf! And how much 


more ſurprized, to find the Excommunicated, and the Pe; ſecuted, and Thofe to 
whom they would not allow the Name of Chriſtian, or the Uſage due to a Mar, 


now called forth into Glory, and honoured in the S of Men and Angels, as 


the true Children of God ; as having ſincerely loved him, and e all Nis 
moral Laws ? 

- Infidelity itſelf ( hope it may be ſaid without Offence) will then be punis 
no otherwiſe than as it is Immorality, procceding from a wilful and refolute 
Neglect of Evidence, or an immoral Contradiction to it. And 7. alth itſelf will 


then be rewarded, no otherwiſe than as Morality in an intellivent Agent; the 
Reſult of the honeſt Enquiry of a well-diſpoſed Mind. Or rather. the Immo; ality 


of the Vill, leading at any Time to Infidelity ; and the Immorality of Practice pro- 


ceeding from it; are the Things only to be puniſhed : and the Moral good Di/- 
#/f1ion leading to Faith, and the Moral Practice following from it, to be the only 
proper Objects of Reward; agreeably to all that is ſaid in the New Teſtament. 
For in That, We may obſerve, there is not any Faith celebrated, but either as 


che Word is taken for the Goſpel-diſpenſalion, in Oppoſition to Moſes's Lat ; or, 


25 it is exprefily declared to produce actual Obedience to God, and all Mirality, 
as the End of it. And this, again, is perfectly agreeable to all that we know of 
the Nature of God, either from Reaſon or Revelation; Both which repreſent 
Him as juſt, and a Puniſher of diſhoneſt Men, let their Faith be never fo right; 


but never as a Puniſher of the honeſt and upright. St. Paul, in a very particular 
Manner (Rom. ii.) declares that future Rewards and Puniſoments will be adjudged 
to the Morality and Immorality only, of Thoſe, who are without a Revelation, as 
well as of Thoſe who enjoy One. 

This does not at all depreciate the high Valve of F ith 7 in Gr jt; or 1 25 Any 


of his own Iuſtitutions. On the contrary, Nothing can be more for their Honour, T 
than to find that the moſt noble End, and the moſt worthy of God, is the very 
End of that Faith, and of thoſe Inſtitutions, And, I fear, whoever depreciates 


| Afrality, and would repreſent to the World any other End of Chriftianily, as 


higher than This, and not ſubſervient to it; or, whoever would magnify Any 


inward Accompliſhment, or Outward Chriſtian In/lizution, before this, and as an 
End ſuperior to it, will be, upon Examination, found to rob that Divine Reliv inn 
of One of its brighteſt Ornaments; and of One of the nobleſt Arguments it can 
boaſts and an Argument, without which, not Miracles themſelves can, perhaps, 


be found ſufficient to recommend it, with Succeſs, to any Perſons of Vie, and. 


good Senſe. Nay, theſe Acts of the Mind, and Outward Performances, receiyc 
tir Value from the good Diſpoſition, or MO. of the As; ; and are, pro- 
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740 TTC VI. 
perly ſpeaking, ſubſervient to Morality in Practice, through the Man's I. ite: 
but Morality can in no Senſe be faid to be ſubſervient to Them, as a ſuperior [: 1d: 
becauſe it would have been the fame unalterable good Thing, whether 7 hey had 
ever been required, or not. In a word; when We ipeak of the End, We men 
the highefi End of the Goſpel. And that is the higheſt End of the hole, to g. i 
procuring or Improvement of which, every mward Act of the Mind, and every 
outward Inſtitution, belonging to it, are made and declared to be ſubſervient. 
And This, to the Glory of the G be it ſaid, is the Practice of all 
Morality. 

But to proceed; Since this lain Judgement to come is ſo expreſly declared h 
our Saviour, and preached by his Apgftles, as the great Motive to Righteouſneſs, T. 
perance, and every other Virtue; Let us now obſerve, 


III. Of how great Uſe the Conſideration of This, may and ought 1 to be; to 
ſuch Creatures as We are, placed in ſuch a World as this. 


S St. Paul's Diſcourſe to Felix, about the unalterable Obligations to Moran, 
might have been entertained as a good and reaſonable Lecture: But it was the 
Addition of this other 7. opic, of a Day coming, in which All Men were to be 
called to Account; and to be rewarded, or puniſhed, by the ſupreme Judge; 
which made the Impreſſion upon Him, here mentioned; and forced him to bet, ay 
the inward Apprehenſions of a Guilty Conſcience. We find, indeed, that it wer 
no farther, than his preſent Concern and Uneaſineſs. He put oft the Diſcourſe; 


and, without doubt, the Thoughts of it too. The World had taken ſuch hold of | 


Him, that his Attention preſently returned to the Profits and Pleatures of 
it; and would not ſuffer Him to give this Subject ſuch a Place in his Thoughts, 
as the Importance of the Matter required. But let not Us follow ſuch an 
Example. 5 

©" Sg awful Subject of a Judgement to come, is not, own, much worthy of 
our Regard, unleſs the Expectation of the Thing itſelf be a reaſonable and manly 
Expectation. But let not any one put the Thoughts of it far from Him, as if 
This were the Caſe. Let Him look into his own Mind, and it will ſhew Hin, 
in the ſtrongeſt Light, That a Being made capable of giving an Account, may 


juſtly be called to do it : That a Being framed fo as to ſee Duty, and Honour, in 1 


one Method; and Sn and Diſbonour, in another; and plainly deſigned for Duty 
to a God above Him, and a World of 8 around Him; has the 
greateſt Reaſon to expect to have that Account of his Behaviour, demanded o- 


Him, in Another Place, which is never demanded of him, in This, Thele are 


the Thoughts of a Man, as a reaſonable and ſocial Creature: and it is agreeable 
to the Dignity of a Man, and of the higheſt of Men, to entertain Himſelf with 
the Reflexions becoming his Nature, and reſulting from the peculiar Excellencies 
of it. And to theſe great and unextinguiſhable Evidences of it, furniſhed from 
within the Circle of every Man's own Breaſt, the Goſpel has added the Weight 
of that Aſſurance which Hit has given Us of ſuch a Judgement to come. 
Neither let any fly from this Employment, as from a Scene of Melancholy and 
D iftreſs, producing only Terror and Uneaſineſs. The End of this great and 


awful Molive, propoſed by natural Religion, and heightened by Reveled, is not, 


to make Men 7remble, but to make Men better; not to fill their Souls with H 
but to lead them to the very contrary, by guarding them moſt effectually again 
thoſe Practices which rob them of their Innocence and their Peace. And 8 
Men be prevailed upon to think of it, as becomes them, I am perſuaded, | it 
would make even all the Goods of this World more agreeable to them. It ould 
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not deſtroy any Profit, Pleaſure, or Honour, which a reaſonable Creature would 
not with to have deſtroyed. To all others it would add a Luſtre and a Value. 
To Riches it would give the true and proper Ute; which is their only Advan- 
tage: The Honours of this World it would adorn, by ſetting them off with all 
hoſe Virliles, which alone can render them amiable in the Ey es of Beholders; 
and without which they are, at beſt, but gaudy Pageantry. And the Pleaſures 
or dene themſelves would be rendered more ſincere, unmixed, and laſting, by 
being reſtrained from hurting either the Healih, or Re pulation, or Intereſt, or 
Hour, of the Purſuer; 1 by being deprived of that Sting of Guilt, which 
therwile will for ever attend upon them. 
ln ſuch a World as ours is; with ſuch a Nature as Man muſt be content with; 
ſarrounded with the Temptations of Proſperity; and the T; Hale of Adverſity; Who 


ould not wiſh to be under the Influence of a Motive, which may preſerve the 
Dignity of his Nature, at the ſame Time that it guards and increaſes his Virtue. 


In every Age of our rational Life, and every Circumſtance of it, We more and 
more, as We paſs, want the friendly Aſſiſtance of ſuch a Motive. The Iino— 


rnce of Childhood quickly vaniſhes, and is ſucceeded by the Voluptuouſneſs of © 


Vith: and in This, a Torrent of ungoverned Paſſions often threatens to carry all 
that is good before it. In the more advanced Years of Lite, the Purſuits of In- 
Fin, or Luft of Power and Advancement, take place; not without Danger of the 


Man's changing Truth, Sincerity, and Honeſty, for Art, Diſſimulation, and 
Deceit. And in O/ Age, the Power of Avarice often ſhews itſelf in too abſurd 


a Manner to be deſcribed, This is the general State of Man. And therc fore, 
Every Man may juſtly be ſaid to have ſo much need of ſuch a Motive to fortify 
Him, that he will, too probably, fail without it. 


But They who are, by their Situation in Life, ſurrounded with i more : Temp- 


zations, and Opportunities than Ozhers, have, of all Men, the greateſt Neceſſity 


for ſuch a Guard and Defenſe: Or, in other Words, They who have moſt 'Temp- 


tations to forge? the great Day of Accounts, have, of all others, the ſtrongeſt 
Reaſzns not to do it. Thoſe who ſee little around them, beſides the FHoards of 
Wealth, or the Gaieties of Power and Proſperity ; whoſe S:ations raile them 
zbove the common Level, and put them out of the way of many of the moral 
Advantages Others may mect with; whoſe Riches and Power invite the Smooth-. 
«ſs of Flaitery, but check the Freedim of true Friendſhip; and whoſe exalted 


Degree of Life removes them from the lefler Fears or Motives which ſometimes 
veigh with others: What remains for Theſe, who lye moſt open to the ſtrongeſt 
Tr/als of this Life, thoſe of Proſperity, and Pleaſure ; of Profit, or Superiority; : 


but to be alarmed into a Behaviour quite different from that of Felix, now before. 
Us? Not to content themſelves with hearing Theſe Truths, and feeliny a little 


preſent Commotion of Soul upon them; not to throw off the Conſideration from 
the preſent certain Time, to an uncerlain Futurity ; but to enter ſeriouſly into 


their own B reaſts; to think in earneſt of a Being ſuperior to Themſelves as much 
in Power, as in all other Perfections: and particularly to repreſent to theinſelves 


that Solemn Judgement to come, in which They have an cqual Concern with the 
Neaneſt of all their Fellow-creatures; and in which they muſt appear as free 


hom all Diſtinction of Superiority, as the loweſt of Mankind. The Strength, or 


Malti tude, of the Temptations which have here ſurrounded Them, will then 


mercaſe the Glory and Crown of their Virtue; but not take away the Guilt of 


tue Courary, in the Eyes of Him, who will judge all Men according 0 their 
W. 0! ks. 
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742 SE R M ON VI. 
In a word; If the Men in h;gh Stations of every Sort; and the moſt involved i 

the Affairs or Pleaſures of Life, would but, now and then, find or force au lu. 
terval ; wearied, as they muſt ſometimes be, with the Hurry of Buſines, or 
tired with the Circle of Amuſements; if They would, I ſay, now and then re. 

tire from all theſe ; and think ſeriouſly of the Dignity and End of their Beings 

and of their appearing in Judgement before that God whom They can neither 
deceive nor reſiſt ; This would teach Them to deſpiſe every Inſtance of Pane 
Profit, or Pleaſure, inconſiſtent with Duty and Morality. This would vis 
eternal Peace to their own Minds; and make their Example a Light, and au N 
citement, to All below; who are ever looking up to Jem, and forming their 
Manners on the Model of Thoſe above them. And thus might Virtue, by d degrecs, 
ſpread itſelf through the Inferior World; and the Number be increaſed of Sucha; 
_ be Happy both here and hereafter, 
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Preached before the Kine, March 8 


GaALATI ANS it. ver. 18. 


For if I build again the Things which [ defiroyed, I wake nyſe if a T; nfo tr, 


JN the Verſes going before this, we have a very F Julia of &, 
Peter's MiſconduQt, in contradicting, by Doctrine as well as Practice, what 
He himſelf had taught to be the Deſign of the Goſpel; to the great Prejudice of 
it amongſt the Gentiles; and this, out of Fear of ſome Zelots amongſt the Jer:; 
as appears evidently from St. Paul's Reproof, when He ſaid 1 him, before al, 
(ver. 14.) 1f Thou, being a Jew, liveſt after the Manner of the Gentiles, and n «i 
do the Jews, [i. e. without a Regard to the ceremonial Parts of the Fewyh Las) 
awhy compelleſt Thou the Gentiles 10 live as do the Jews? or, Why do you tec! 
and lead Them to the Obſervance of what you do not obſerve yourſelf? A Bcha- 
viour! which one would be almoſt tempted to think to have been, by the De- 
ſign of Providence, recorded, that it might ſtand as a perpetual Warning aud 
Monument againſt founding any Pretenſes to Infal/ibility upon a Succeſſion to 
0 f this Apoſile in particular. St. Paul, who records it, after ſhewing the Tic 
b, of this Conduct with the Rule by which St. Peter had walked before, and by 
| which the Goſpel had been propagated, goes on farther to ſhew the Chrilian 
People, wer. 15, 16, 17, that the Goſpel 1s not to be cenſured, as a dehcient 
Diſpenſation, not able to put us, out of the State of Sinners, into a State ol 
hs Favour with God; but They only, who either teach, or receive, ſuch Doctrines, 
| as arc /nconflent with thote Principles, upon which They themſelves uit e. 
ceived the Goſpel. 

He then, in the Text, lays down this general Rule, by a common Bec 
putting Himſelf for any other Perſon, For if I build again the Things IG. 
firoyed, I make myſelf a Tranſgrefſor : that is, For VP doth, by His 55 5 
contradict thoſe //, Principles upon which his Religion is founded ; aud, 6g 


I 2 
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«4 of a preſent Difficulty, again maintains or receives thoſe Doctyines, upon the 


enouncing of which his Title to the Privileges of his Religion depends; makes 
Himſelf a Tranſgreſſor ; that is, puts Himſelf back into the Condition of an 
[believers and Sinner, not entitled to God's Favour offered by his Religion ; 
nd ſo hurts the Religion He profeſſes, by a Behaviour abſolutely inconſiſtent 
Tah it. And what the Apeſtle affirms here of Thoſe who 6uld ava; what the p 
we once deft1 oyed, may, with an exact Agreeablenets to St. Paul's Intention, be 


firmed of Thoſe alſo, who deſtroy, or pull to pieces, that which they had before 


built up, as neceſſary to the Support of their Religion: becauſe there is exactly 


the ſame Reaſon for it; and becauſe what may be called %% (ding up, with re- 
ect to Falſe Principles, may be as juſtly expreſſed by the defroying, or pulling 


loten, thoſe Good ones which are contrary to them. 


Days, to oppoſe the Miſchiefs done to G oſpel, by the inconſiſtent Behaviour of 
i: ſupporting it, and inviting the Gentiles into it, by particular P/ mciples, and 


gone can ſucceſsfully defend, or recommend, Chr iftianity, mult be conf! tent, 
and uniformly maintained: That whoſoever builds p, or maintains again, 


Chriftianity itſelf was at firſt, and ever muſt be, defended againſt its Oppoſers; 
nd that Whoſoever defroys, and throws off thoſe Principles, upon which alone 


tenſes againſt it. 


lis Cautions, againſt ſuch Inconfiſencies, to the Chriſtian People, riot without ſome 
ffencies as would vitiate their own Title to the Privileges of true Ch; zſtians, or 
Gcuſcd, if I follow ſo great an Example, and lay before a Congregation of 


in His Days, to preſerve Them from being nominal Believers in vain; or 
from rejecting Chriftranity entirely. 

You ſee plainly, by this Time, that my Aim is, To bring that ſame Rule, 
of Conſjtency, into the Service of Chritianity in this Age, which the Aboſile made 


to Chr; i/rauity, from ſwerving at any Time from it. 
The Debates which have long been, and ſtill are, ſubſiſting, both in the 


t to imagine an open War declared between Reaſon, and Revelation; an irre- 
oneilceable Enmity between the Religion of Nature, and the Religion of Grace, 
vr Favour, propoſed in the Goſpel. I hope, for the Sake of Chri/tianity itſelt, 

that 5 neither is now, nor ever will be, the Caſe. For if ſuch a real Contr 4— 


n ſhould once be granted; it is very evident, Which of the two mull ſuffer, 
a, to come to what I chiefly deſign, 


J. The ff Obſervation 1 ſhall make, 1s, 'That when Chr Nianity is recom- 
ended to any Unbelievei 3, Cither as it lies in the Gel itſelf, or as it is mo- 


dified 


: 


wo 


D. 


This being the General Reaſoning made uſe of by St. Pan, in the caclieft : 


they, as ſeeming Difficulties 'prefled, declaring againſt thoſe very Principles ; 
and the Reaſoning being at firſt unanſwerable, and in all Ages the tame; it will 
be natural to apply it to our own Uſe, by obſerving, That the 4 guments which 


noſe ſame Principles by the Deſtruction, or Contutation, of which alone 


Chriftianly could be firſt lt, and ſupported ; makes Himſelf a Tranſg reſſor ; greatly 
hurts the Caraſe of Chritianity, and furnithes the Adverſarics of it with the moſt 
Popular, and, according to the Genius of the World, the moſt ſucceſsful, Pre- 


And as St. Paul thought it of great . to addreſs His Diſcourſe, and 


hurt to St. Peter's Character, for fear They ſhould either receive ſuch Incon- 
come to reject the Goſpel itſelf, for the Sake of them: ſo, I hope, I ſhall be 


Chr iam, the ſame General Rule, and the ſame Cautions, equally neceflary now, 


ul of, in the / Age of the Goſpel; and to ſhew the great Diſadvantage TOY 


Prþi/h, and Proteflant, World, give us Occaſion enough for this Leſſon. If a 
ſulscment were to be made from the Tenor of 3 of them, one would be 
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ion from Heaven. It ſuppoſes the invj/ble Things of God; not only his Beine 


whether any Propoſition, or Injunction, be worthy of God, unleſs I firi} kw 
the Nature and Perfections of that God, about whoſe Diſpenſations I am calld 
upon to judge? And how can I poſſibly judge whether the Propoſal offered h. 


; upon to judge; unleſs there be ſuch a Law exiſting, either actually known t, 


me, or within the Reach of my Capacity, before I form my den abo 
what is propoſed to me? 


ing, or throwing Contempt upon, their Reaſoning Capacity ; but by W 


They are then told, that it is their Duty to judge of the Demands made upon 1 
them, in the Name of God; and that they can and ought to do this, by applying ö 
Themſelves to their natural Light, with an honeſt Heart; and by comparing 
them, before they can be aſſured that Nothing is now required of them, but 
not upon the Ruines, but upon the Evidence and Support, of Reaſon. 
the reaſoning Capacity in Man was too weak, to judge of the Ways of the gran 


God; that the Light He had to ſee by, in this Caſe, was fo dim, that He coul } 
not preſume, without forfeiting all Title to Humility, to determine a Matter of 1 


Searches, out of which his poor, weak Reaſon, would hardly bring Him four. a 


Reaſon and of God, was not ſo obſcure, or remote, as Vice and Indolence wo! yy 


into Chriftianity, but by a profeſſed Homage paid firſt to the Religion of Na 


744 g E R M G N VII. 
dified in any particular Church of Chriſt, the Arguments are, and muſt be, a 
built upon the Right, and Duty, of all Men to enter into an impartial Kram; 155 
Zion of their former Opinions. The Appeal 1 1s made to their common Rea. 
They are called upon to try, by the Rules of That alone, what is propoſed t) 
them, as from God, before they judge or determine about it. This very Abe 


ſuppoſes the Law of Reaſon, that is, the Rellgion of Nature, to ſubſiſt Deldre. 
hand, as the Meaſure of their trying whatever is offered to Them, as a Rexel; 


but his Attributes and Perfections, to be already ſeen, from the Things that , 
made; and from their Relations to one another; and particularly, from + 
moral Capacities and Powers of Man, evidently mace accountable to His g rect 


Creator. | 
And there can be no other Method than This. For how can 11 poſſibly jugs. 


agreeable to his Original Law, the Religion of Nature, by which I am call. 


Ut 


This being fo, it is evident that when Men are firſt invited into Chr; Hani 1 
is not by the way of Impoition upon their Faculties or Senſes; nor by depreciat. 


ing the Uſefulneſs of Reaſon, and the Excellence of the Religion of Ny: 


what 18 now propoſed with that Light, which the ſame God has already gIV21 | | 
what 1s agreeable to their former Law: and All, We ſee, is to be built at firſt, | 


If any Unbeliever, in ſuch a Situation, ſhould anſwer to this Propoſal, when | 
firſt made to Him, that he dared not truſt Himſelf in ſo important a Caſe: That 1 


ſuch infinite Importance by it; and therefore, thought it more becoming [in | | 
to reſt Himſelf where Providence had once lodged Him, than to enter into 


and whole: If any One, I ſay, upon the firſt Propoſal of Chr! ety to Him, I 
ſhould anſwer in this Manner; J doubt not, he would be told that this u. on 
only the Refuge of a lazy, unactive, or wicked Mind; that the eternal Law © | 


fain repreſent it to be; that his reaſoning Capacity, let it be what it will, was the 
only Meaſure of his judging for which He can be accountable; that God + hal 
Right to call upon Him to make uſe of it, as the Rule of his ET col. 
ing all Pretenſions of this Kind. | 
Thus evidently does it appear that Men are not, and could not be, ink. 


as to a Superior Judge, of God's Appointment, by whole Sentence the Ret 


of Grace (or Favour) is to ſtand or fall: and that the whole Weight =_ = 
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Latter, lies upon the acknowledged Strength of the Former, The Agents of the 
Church of Rome themſelves, who compaſs Sea and Land to gain a Profely te, even 
They are forced to ſpeak to Men, at their #/? Application to Them, in this ſame 
Manner; and to make ſome Compliments to the Rea ſon of Mankind, as to the 
proper Judge of the Fir/t Sleß neceflary to their Succeſs. Thus much for the 

fe Obſervation J had to offer. 
II. The ſecond will relate to the Pr ocedure which too often is {cen to follow 
this Beginning; but is quite inconſiſtent with it; and therefore, hurtful to the 


Cauſe of Chriftiamty itfelf, I will give only an Inſtance, or Two, of what I 


mean: but theſe ſufficient to ſhew of what Importance it is, to bo perfectly 
conſiſtent in what We ſay upon ſo intereſting a Subject, as Religion. 


1. If any of Thoſe Perſons, to whom che Chriſtian Religion is, in the Manner 


beforeſaid, recommended, ſhould take Occaſion, from the Excellency of Reaſon, 


and of the Religion of Nature, thus appealed to, as the Rule of Judgement, to 


argue againſt the Probability, or even the Poſſibility, of the Chriſtian Revelation, 
upon this Ground, that, there being already ſo good a Law open to Men, there 


can be no Neceſſity for ſuch a Revelation. Suppoſing this, I fay, (which has 


been the Caſe) can it poiibly be confiftent with what was propoſed to theſe Per- 


ſons before; nay, muſt it not hurt the Cauſe, deſigned to be ſerved, for Them 


immediately to be told, as They ſometimes are, that Human Reaſo: 1s very 
weak, at beſt ; that the Law of Nature, or the Religion of Nature, is imperfect 


and inſufficient; or obſcure, and not within the Reach of our Underſtandings ; 


and therefore, a Revelation was abſolutely neceſſary to the Direction and Salvation 


of Mankind ? For, How quick and natural will the Reply to this be l Why then 
have you appealed to this ſame Reaſon, and this ſame Religion of Nature; and 


demanded of Us to judge from Theſe, whether Chriſtianity be worthy of Gop ? 
Human Reaſon, or the Canacity of a Man, be it what you pleaſe, is all the 


Light that Man has to judge by, concerning the Nature and Attributes of the 


| Great God. By this Reaſon, weak as it is; weak as it can be painted out ever: 


lince the Fall, We are required by You to judge of the Goſpe/ itfelf, by compar- 
ing it with the prime Law of our Creator, and with His known Alliibuteg. 


But if we are too weak cither to find out That Law ; Or if That Law, when 


found out, is no Lato for Us to judge by; but either a dim, or a deccitful Light; 


either not ſufficient to ſhew Us Good, or leading Us (as ſome Lights do Travel- 
len,) out of our Way: If this be the Caſe; We are brought back again, where 
we ſet out; and, if This be the State of Human Nee with regard to That 
OHginal Law, and the Atributes of God, from which it muſt be deduced; We 


it ne Noching to judge by with reſpect either to the Truth, or Expediency, of the 
(9/vel-revelation. And how ſuch a Reply can be well anſwered, I do not plainly fee. 
This is enough to ſhew, that the Cauſe of Chriſtianity itſelf may be unwarily 


huit by our thus Pulling down what We once built up; or building up what we 
once pulled down ; in our Arguments relating to it. 


It any atk after another Anſwer to this Difficulty, and one quite chi hen. with _ 
the Appeal made to Reaſon, or natural Religion, as to a previous Law, perfect 
enough to be the Touch- -/ione of all Revelation ; J hope, ſuch an One may be 


eally pointed out. For, ſuppoſing the Perfection of this Primary Law of Gop: 


and granting the Plainneſs and Clearneſs of it to all attentive and well— diſpoſcd 
Minds x j 1 alſo, That a Revelation is not abſolutely neceſſary; ; I think it may 
be, with the ſtricteſt Truth and Conſiſtency, aniwered, That, agrecably to all the 


Notions of Almighty Gop, taught by Reaſon and natural Religion, it is in all 
Nor I. 9 C 
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reſpects worthy of that ſupreme Governour, to do for the Happineſs of ſack 
Creatures as He has made us, not only all that is ab/o/utely neceſſary, but het 
may be excellently uſeful to that End: That He may, with Glory to Him. 
diſplay his paternal Regard for Us, by doing much more than what 1; fri 
neceſſary for our Eternal Good: That it is Love, and not the Rigour of Oblig, ation. 
which is repreſented in the Goſpel, as the Moving P, inciple of his ſending Chy; 
into the World; and that this Love is a Principle, which leads to greater à ad 
more Inſtances of Beneficence towards his Creatures, than what can be though: 
in Juſtice due, on his Part. Is | 

This may be illuſtrated by obſerving, That a Father amongſt Men, would be 
accounted but a very indifferent Friend to his Child, who, becauſe his Son migli 
poſhbly find out the Ways of Prudence and Safety, by a conſtant Attendance to 
the Light, he Himſelf could ſtrike out, ſhould, upon this account, retule to ad. 
vile him, from his own Experience; or ſo much as to awaken him to a Senſe orf 
any Danger, in his Entrance into the World: That, as it would not be eſteemed 
an uſeleſs or weak Thing for a Father to do more than can be called neceſſa y; 
but, on the contrary, a Mark of Indolence, or Ul- nature, not to do it in many 
Caſes; fo it cannot be thought in Almighty God a Condu#, either fruitleſ; or 
unreaſonable, but accompanied with the greateſt Propriety and Glory, to do more 
for his Creatures than He is 2 obliged to do, in order to put Them into the 
True Way to all Good. 

Thus may it be proved to be worthy of the Supreme Governour, to conſult 
their Happineſs, by calling upon them, in an extraordinary Manner, to torſake 
that Vice and Idolalry, which they might, without ſuch an Interpoſition, cc to he 
contrary to Reaſon ; and to practiſe that whole Syſtem of Morality, the Obliga- 
tion of which, it is grated, They might poſſibly, without this, find out to be their 
Duty. Nay, It may be added, that, conſidering the Importance of the Rel 
of Nature, and the willful Negligence and Corruption of the Bulk of Mankind, it 
was very probable, a priori, that a Good God would once at leaſt, interpoſe to 
awaken his reaſonable Creatures, by ſome extraordinary Method, to the Study 
and Practice of That Religion. And ſurely, it muſt be acknowledged that the 
_ Goſpel, if We conſider it ſeriouſly, propoſes what is at leaſt moſt 2/ u to Man- 
Find, by making is very Religion of Nature a main Part of what it requires; 
and by revealing plainly the Motive of a Jongement to come, in order t to ſecuie 
all Obedience to it. 

This, I think, muſt be allowed to be a ſatisfactory Way of treating the Dit. 
culty before-mentioned ; and particularly on this account, that it is a Way per- 
fectly conſlent with all our Appeals to natural Religion, and all that can juſtly be 


faid of the Excellency of it; and therefore, a Hay which preſerves to 2 na | = 


all its Weight, and to Revelation all the Dignity it claims. 

2. I will now mention a ſecond Inſtance of a very inconſiſtent Conduct with re- 
gard to the Chriſtian Revelation. When an honeſt Man, moved to the E nquiry 
into it, by the Appeal made to the ſufficient Strength, not to the Mean, ot 
Human Reaſep ; called to it by the Truſt repoſed in Him by God, of n at- 
ter his own Soul, and his own Happineſs; encouraged to it, by. his acknowledge 
Capacity to ſind out and judge of the A/tributes 1 the Great God, and his Right 
to reject all Doctrines about them, but what are agreeable to the Dictates of 1.4- 
tural Religion: When, thus invited and encouraged, a Man with an honeſt Mind, 
compares Ir Contents of the Goſpel, as preached by CH himſelf, and Tho! 
immediate Diſciples whom He called to do it, with the immutable Law 0! 
1 and the inviſible Things of God; and is juſtly come to this Cancun, 


that 
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that the Goſpe! is worthy of God, and accompanied with ſufficient Evidence : 
en, after He is come thus far, to his Satisfaction, He thinks himicli ſtill to 
ave the ſame Right to conſider, and judge of, the Meaning and Extent of the 
P; poſitions and Precepis, recommended in the New Tefilament, or taught by Thote 
who profes to preach nothing elſe, by the ſame Rule of Reaton, and God's firlt 
Law: how {urprizing muſt it be to Him, to be ſtopt, and told, that, havi mor 
come to this good Reſolution, and entered Himtelf into the Church, or Society 
of Chriftians, it is now Time to acquaint Him, that, atter his embracing the 
Chriſtian Religiou, there will be very little need of his troubling himſelf in 1 
Manner : That He has been called upon, indeed, as a Perſon entruſted with the 
Care of his own Soul; but that He is now to be eaſed of that Trouble, and to 
Ierolve it upon Ozhers: that He has been treated as a Perſon endowed with 
Underſtanding, and required to embrace Chriſtianity, as far only as his own Un- 
derſtanding ſhould perceive and find every thing in it worthy of God tranſ— 

:ting with Man: but that now he muſt lay aſide this Character of an Under 
fand ng Being, and mult not think it hard to embrace what is dictated by Others, 
hoogh e unintelligible to Himſelf; or, which is worſe, abſolutely incon- 
tent with all his own well- 1 2s Notions of God, and of his Duty ! How 
ſurprizing, I fay, muſt this = And yet, as ſurprizzug as This is, it is the open 
moved Language of the whole Church of Rome; and, I fear, the unavoidable 
Cmfeguence of what Some, who have departed tar from that Church, Une, 
teach and inculcate. 

But is not This again, 4 N oying what we have buill up; and} in another View, 
bulding up again what we have deſtroyed ? And, w hat is molt to be lamented, 
with Men who have hot Strength of Mind enough to get out of theſe Difficul- 
ties, and yet Underſtanding enough to lee them; the Damage falls upon the 
Gofhe! itſelf, With all . the Caſe 1s plain, and the Anſwer caly, If We 
are fit to be truſted with our own Souls, and we are juſtly called upon, as a Duty 
_ owing to hem, to judge of what is propoſed to Us, as from God; We are as fit 

ill to judge of the Nature and Extent of our Duty, as we are ſtill as much 
obliged to take Care of Ourſelves, and of our own Happineſs. If We had no 
Capacity to underſtand any Propg/itions expreſſed in Words; we could never be 
called upon by a kighteous God to judge of them in order to receive them. 1. 
the wich Were unintelligible to Us; it would be of no more Concern to us, than 
ir the Form of Morde, pretending to convey it to Us, were only a Crowd of 
articulate Sounds; and We, no more intereſted in it, than if we were of the 
Herd of Animals, uncapable of Reaſon. And, by the fame juſt Rule, if any 
Part of what is propoſed to Us, be utterly unintelligible to Us, that Part is juſt. 
a much out of our Sphere, and equally of no Concern or Influence, with re- 
gerd to Us: and We ought not, if this be the Caſe, to be called upon to judge 

at all in ſo important a Matter. As therefore, 1 im all other Sciences, truly ſo called, 
amidſt all the moſt intricate Difficulties and Differences, it is expected that the 
Harde, on each Side, ſhould have a Meaning to them, and be underſtood, without 
which, no Uſe could be made of them: So, much more, in Relizion, which is & 
Hierce of infinite Uſe to our Practice, nothing can have Influence, thit is not 
known; and nothing can be made known to Us, that is not exprefled in Words, 


Wiich are intelligible to Ourſelves; and therefore, to be judged of by Our- 
ſelves. Ly 


And if we go from Speculations, and 8 to Precepts, no one can deny 
but that the true Meaning, the exact Bounds, the Nature and Extent, of the 
Peurative, or General Expreſſions, in which almoſt all Duties are laid 


down 
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down in the New Teſtament, cannot poſſibly be fixed, but by the Attribute e ; of 
God, and the Law of Reaſon and Society; which is the Relig/on of Ny, 
And this Religion, neither our Saviour, nor His Apoſtles, ever profefled I 
pletely and explicitly to delineate, in all its Parts and Meaſures; but They con. 
ſtantly appealed to it, and invited the World to regard and practiſe it. On th. 
contrary ; if this be ſo, that, in embracing the Chriftian Religion, we muſ: 
diſcard that Reaſon, by which alone we were led to embrace it; and if that C. 
derflanding, which we were told was ſufficient to judge of the Relation betwe. F 
the Attributes and Firſt Law of God, and the Revelation of the Goſpel, is non. 
in ſome Parts of Religion, to act no more the Part of a Director to Us: Mar 
it not be ſaid, too juſtly, that this Procedure is no better than leading Us by the: 4 
Brighineſs of Light, into the Blackneſs of Darkneſs; and a Method of making , 
our Underftanding itſelf the Inſtrument of guiding Us to a State of no Un. | 
ſanding ? Nay, Will it not from hence be urged farther, by Some, that They 
have been impoſed upon in the whole Proceeding; and ought to go back to thi 
Point, at which They began, when They were ſirſt invited, and (if I may wy | 
the Expreſſion) enticed, into Chriſtianity, by the Compliments then paid to the | 
Religion of Nature, as the Original Light conſtituted by God for us to judge 
by, of all poſſible Schemes of Religion? 
I have not Time to name more Inflances of the fame Sort. But theſe Ts wW 
are ſufficient to ſhew the juſt Ground I had to obſerve that Chrifanity itſelf muſt 
| ſuffer by the Inconſiſtencies of Thoſe, who, in their Arguings about it, do thus 
build up again what they had deſtroyed, or dęſtroy what They had built up. 
I will now conclude with a few Remarks, which plainly follow trom what I 
have ſaid, | 55 1 
1. They who ideen) treat 68 and the Religion of Nature, in the , 
Manner I have now deſcribed, if We go on to ſpeak in St. Paul's Figure of a 4 
Building, ſeem to have totally forgot the Beginning and Progreſs of the , 
in this whole Fabric of Religion. They treat the Law "of Reaſon, as it it 
were only the Scaffolding of the Building; and, like the Scaffolding of Other 
Buildings, to be taken away with the Rubbiſß, at the End of the Vn. 
Whereas, it is the very and only Foundation, upon which They themſelves are 
forced, and glad, to raiſe the Building at firſt. And, like other Foundations, (0 
abſolutely neceflary to the ſtanding, as well as to the firſt erccting, of it, that 
if you take 7his away, the Building itſelf muſt fall. It may ſeem to Themſclres 
indeed, to remain; and They may pleaſe themſelves with the Thoughts ot 
9 living ſtill in the upper Rooms: But it is from that Moment a Ficlion only; the 
# Fiction of Fancy, and a mere Caſtle in the Air. The Rain need not deſcend, 
nor the Floods come, nor the Minds blow and beat upon this, to weaken and 
deſtroy it, like the /e Man's Houſe in the Goſpel, built upon the Sand: tor, 
upon taking away the F oundation, This mult of itſelf e fall; ; net 
bu it ſo much as Sand to ſupport it. 
As the Law of Reaſon, even in fallen Ginfal Mas. 7 is God's original Lat 
to . Teſt of which Revelation is, of Neceſſity, ſubmitted : Methinks, there 
ought to be, in all Perfons concerned, the greazef? Fear of offending God, bY 
depreciating 70), which may moſt juſtly be called His Primary Revelation of 
his Will, under the Pretenſe of a more than ordinary Zeal for any Second 
=: | Law of his, which cannot be received, or ſo much as known, without This. 
iq And this Fear muſt be the more reaſonable in a Ch1 41ſtian, if it be conliderce, 
d That whoever attempts, (let his Deſign be never ſo honeſt and pious,) to &. 
tinguith, or diminiſh, the Splendor of. God's Original Light ; if He coul 
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ſucceed, may be ſure of darkening the Second Light, which He thinks to ſet up 
on high, and make brighter: becauſe the Light of Nature is the Light of the 


Goſpel alſo, as it ſhews Men the Way to it; "and as it throws its Beams upon 


every Page of it. And I will here add, what ſeems too often to be forgot, that 
he Religion of Nature is not the Opinion, or M himſy, of this or that Philo 
0 ber; no, nor what any, or all of them put together, have ac ſaid, or 
may ſay: but it is truly that Law of God, which may juſtly be collected, by 
His eaſonable Creatures, from the immutable Reaſons, and Relations of Things; 


and is the ſame Lav, as one of the Heathen Writers well obſerves, at Rome 


nd at Athens; that is, in other Words, at all Places, from one End of the 
World to the Her. 


3, Though it appears from what has been ſaid, that the bad Conſequence of. 
ſach inconfikent Methods, is, or may probably be, the mrnmg away of Many 
fom the Fairh of Chriſt; yet, it is fit that ſuch Perſons ſhould know, that 


This Fault in Others, will not wholly excuſe Them; becauſe They may ſee, 


ir They pleaſe, that This cannot be charged upon the Goſpel! itſelf, but only 
upon the Weakneſs, or Wickedneſs, of Frail Men. On the other hand, how 


great the Guilt is of Thoſe who lay any Stumbling-blochs in the Way of Chriſ- 
tmity; let our Saviour himſelf teach us. o unto the Torld, becauſe of Offences. 


Fir it muſt needs be that Offences come: that is, The Nature of Man is ſuch, 


that Stumbling-blocks will be laid in the . ay of the Goſpel. But IWo unto that 
Mar, by whom They come. And this Vo is more particularly deſcribed by our 


Lord, in a Manner, pathetic enough to awaken all Perſons concerned, to put a 
{::ong Guard upon their own Zeal, or their own Paſſions ; leſt They ſhould, 


eren under the Influence of 2 well-meaning Heart, at any Time fall into this 8 


Condemnation. 


4. As the Religion of Nature is ſuppoſed to be a ſufficient Rule, and in a a ſuf- 
fcient Meaſure within our Reach, when we are called upon, as a Duty, to exa- 
nine into Cbriſtianity by it; it evidently follows, that Whoſoever takes moſt _ 


Pains, and moſt ſucceſsfully, to delineate the Religion of Nature, in all it's Bran- 


ches, and all it's Extent, is ſo far from being an Enemy to the Goſpel, in the 
Erent 5 that He really is the Man, who does what the Goſpel came to awaken 
the Morld to do; and what is neceſſary towards the explaining and ſetling the 
ma! Duties mentioned in it: and furniſhes out a Sy/em, which, if it be founded 
won Truth and Reaſon, becomes immediately a Part, an eſſential, certain, and 
aiifurtable Part, of the Goſpel itſelf; being That Part, upon which the . 


Account to come is ſo often there repreſented chiefly to turn. 


There can be no greater Service done to Chri/tianity itſelf, than what ariſes 
from ſuch Labours of Wiſe and Serious Men. And it is with a View to the 


| ſme Service, that I have, at this Time, uſed my beſt Endeavours that the 


Religion of Fievour and Mercy may not ſuffer by any Diſgraces unwarily put 
won the Religion of Nature. In a word; if We have a real Regard and Con- 


cern for Chr if tranity, let us ſhew it by the Value we ſet upon that Religion of 
Nature, by which alone we could be rightly. conducted to it; and without 
wich We cannot interpret, or underſtand, any of it's Doctrines and Precepts, 


Wien We have received it: Nay, which is now incorporated into it, and it- 


r made the Law of Chriſt. Let us not encourage, or receive, Any one in- 
bent Method of treating the Chriſtian Religion: For ſuch Inconſiſtency is, in 
T: ruth, the great Strength of Infidelity, on one, hand; and, in ſome Caſes, of 
Peg 2) 125 on the other. But, let us act that content Part which alone can make 
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Chriſtianity ſit eaſy upon a thinking Mind; or recommend it to the Wor! 
Unbelievers. 

If we conſcientiouſly do this; neither building again any Part of that Syſtem 
of Darkneſs which We in effect deſtroyed, when We, upon our own Convic. 
tion, embraced Chri/tianity ; nor defiroying the leaſt Part of that Syſtem of Nas. 
fon and Light, which We may be ſaid en to have built up, as the Strength and 
Support of it: And if We add to this that beautiful Conſiſency, in the Prafiic: 
of All that is good, which is the Duty and Ornament of a Chr: ian; We ſhall, 
by this whole Conduct, do the greateſt Honour and Service to the Goſpel ; and 
ſecure to ourſelves the Happineſs attending ſuch a Behaviour in this Lite, ane. 
the Reward promiſed to it, in That which is to come. 


d of 
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No continuing City here, &c. 
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HEBREWS Xili. 14. 
f or here have 2 e no continuing City: ;: but We 1 one to come, 


HE Life of Man, in this World, 18 often 8 by the Author of | 


this Epiſtle, and other ſacred Mriters, as the Life of a Traveller, a ee 1 


or ne here below: and this World itſelf, as the Road to another. And, 


in Truth, this is a very proper Repreſentation of the Caſe. Heaven, that Seat | 1 


of eſtabliſhed Happineſs above, is our Home; and ought to be ſo accounted * 
Us. Thither all our Steps ought to be tending : and through this World mutt © 


we go, as through a Road, before we come to it. In our Journey, We have 1 
all the Unhappineſſes of Travellers. We meet with an inconvenient Lodging, 
and ordinary Entertainment, for ſome Time. And if it be otherwiſe, yet we 43 
mult certainly leave it ; and no more think of ſetling ourſelves in it, than a 4 


Jyaveller does of fixing ds Habitation upon the moſt beautiful Spot of Earth he 4 


meets with in his Way; or in the beſt accommodated Houle upon his Road. 


The little R% we have, if we have any, is, as in a frange Place, diſturbed } 
and interrupted with much Noiſe, and Hurry, and Diſorder ; and, like that 
of Travellers, to be left, perhaps, with the next Morning's Light; and out- 
ſelves to be called Home to a more fixt and durable State. For here have e 


no continuing City : but We ſeck one to come. 


From this Alluſion to the Life of a Traveller, by which the Uncaſinefſes of 
our Life in this World, are illuſtrated ; and from the Words of the Tex!, par- 
ticularly ſetting forth the Uncertain, and Unſetled, Condition of Man here be- 4 
tow ; it 18 my Deſign to take Occaſion, without any critical Examination into 


their Connexion with the Words before and after them, to confider, more at lar 


I. The unhappy Condition of Man in this uncertain State, where e N 10 


continuing City; ſuppoſing Him to be without the Hope of a better and happier 
State to come. 
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11, The Grounds we have firmly to expect, and ſeek, ſuch a State of Happi- 


neſs, in 4 contimung City to come: And, 


III. Laſtly, the Importance, and true "UE; of the dn Obſervations. 


E The unhappy Condition of Man in this uncertain State, in which He has 


1 cm inuing City ; ſuppoſing Him to be without the Hope of a better and hap— 
jer State to come. 


To be brought into the World by the Will of a ſuperior Being o) weak and 


BED ; to paſs our firſt Years in a State of abſolute Dependence upon the 1 imper- 


{+ Wiſdom, or ſtrong Paſſions, of Others; to be nourithed, through Infancy and 


Cildbood, with much 0 are and Trouble to Thoſe about us, and wk Uncaſineſs 


and Pain to ourſelves; to be educated, through our Tou], and through all the Ha- 
aurds and Storms of that impetuous Seaſon, according to the good or bad, the juſt 


or miſtaken, Notions of Thoſe who claim the Right of condutting us to the 
Gate, at which we are to chuſe our own Path, and at the Entrance of which 
uf gun Life properly begins — To enter upon this Life, now to be led under 
our own Conduct, perhaps big with the Thoughts of Nothing but the Enjoy- 


ment of uninterrupted Good; and to find ourſelves ſoon ſurrounded by a Crowd 


of Evils: To go on, and {till be hoping for ſomething ſatisfaQtory, and fſtill 


0 appointed; Unhappy, by miſſing the Aim in View; or more curſed, by ob- 


taining it; either not finding what” we ſought, or finding what appeared Hap - 


jin:ſs at a Diſtance to be Emptineſs, or perhaps, Bitterneſs itſelf: — To inherit 
the Pains, and D1ſeaſes, of our Forefathers ; or to ſuffer under new ones of our 


own: To bend under Ajjnetions properly belonging to Ourſelves; or to partake 
ſenfibly in thoſe of Others, in whole Happineſs our own 1s wrapt up; or at 
leaſt, to ſympathize with our Fellow-creatures, in the many Scenes of D- 72 eſs, 
forcing themſelves into our View, on which Side ſocver we caſt our Eycs: 


And, after paſſing ſuch an uncertain and tempeſtuous Sea, in which one Wave 
is continually preſſing upon another; and one Danger attending to take the 


Place of another: 7. e. after paſſing a ſbort Life of Folly and Vanity; of Ex- 
ſectation and Dijapporntment 3 ; of imperfect Health, and frequent Pain: After 
{ll this, I ſay, to fink into Nothing; to fall into a State of utter Inſenſibility :— 
The Experience of the One, and the Proſpects of the Other, ſcem too great: 1 
burthen for a rational Creature to bear. 


2. Nor are the Unhappineſſes and Uncertainties of human Life fied to | 
any particular Climates of the Earth, or Degrees of Men. Go to thoſe Parts, 


which are ſometimes called Happy; where the Sun ſhines warm, and the 


Farth is always ready to pour forth its Abundance: and you will find, in the 
Mira! World, little but Violence, and Iniquity, triumphant ; in the Political, 

the Opprefion of the Powerful, laying waſte the Rights, and living upon the 
Soils, of Thoſe below them; and in the Natural, Diſtreſs and Want ſpread | 


over the moſt delightful Countries, through the Hioth and Efteminacy of their 
Inhabitants; or the Violence of Tempeits and Earthquakes frequently ſcatter- 
ing Terror and Ruine all around them. And if You return to thoſe Parts where 
3 is made uſeful and lovely by Juſtice and Law: How often will you 
ind them tori to pieces by inteſtine Quarrels; always diſturbing, and, ſome- 
times, totally deſtroying, the Peace and Sccurity of private Life! 

3+ If we let our Thoughts go up to the more elevated Stations of Life; are 


They more ſecurely fenced about from Evils, by Providence; or more defended 


om Uncertainty and Unhappineſs than Others? Is the Sleep of Thoſe who poſ- 
{eſs 
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ſeſs them, ſweeter, or leſs interrupted by anxious Cares and Fears, than That 
of their Inferiors? Or, are Diſeaſes and Death kept farther and longer fam 
Them, than from the Meaneſt? Far otherwiſe. The Outſide, indeed, is all 
dazling and pompous : But within, are the Cares, and Perplexities, and Unkas. 
pineſſes, naturally attending ſuch Stations, either through the ImperfeQign: 
inſeparable from human Nature; or from the Envy and Diſatisfaction of Others 
And were their Eſtate a thouſand Times more eligible; I might ſay, leſs pitis⸗ 
ble, than it is—Nay, were Power nothing but Happineſs unmixed; Were G5. 
vernment, Pleaſure without Pain; and the ſincere Cares of it always repaid with 
Duty and Gratitude : Were Riches the Inſtruments of Good, untainted by any 
Marks of Miſery; were Grandeur as gay within, as it is gaudy without : vet, 
have the Poſſeſſors no Security from Evils of another Sort, and 10 continuing City 
| here, The Diſeaſes and common Calamities of Life are ſufficient, often, to 
make the whole Scene of all theſe united, Injipid, or Nauſeous : and whethe: 
They do, or not; the /aff Enemy muſt come; and to his Force, by the A pboint- 
ment of God, the beſt- built Fabrick of human Happineſs muſt yield. 
If This, therefore, be really the unhappy and wncertain Condition of Man in 


this World; and, from the higheſt to the loweſt, no One exempt from it; 
' what does it become Us to do? Shall We ſtop here in this Diſtreſs, and piace 1 


our only Happineſs in Deſpair of Any? Or ſhall we ſpend the Vigour of our 
Minds in unmanly Complaints of our unhappy Portion ; and loſe Sight of all 
Happineſs, becauſe it will not attend Us, upon 2h;s tottering and uneven Stage ) 
If we are wiſe, or know what it is to be made reaſonable Creatures 
Degree; Let us rather try, what was propoſed in the next Place, 


II. Whether this Unhappineſs itſelf, in this State, will not guide our Thoughts I 
to Happineſs hereafter ; and the Experience of having no continuing City here, 


lead us to the reaſonable Expectation of One 7 come? 
„ 1s The firſt Thought, upon this Head, will ariſe from our being brought in- 
to Life, and placed in this World, by a Superior Agent, a Gor of all poflible 


Perfections. If this Supreme Director be a Being, not only of all Power, 1 
but of all Wiſdom and Goodneſs ; not acting by arbitrary Will, but by the I 
Maxims of unclouded Reaſon : Whatever Darkneſſes there may be, in our finite 


Underſtandings, with regard to the Deſign of every Part of the Creation ; yet, 
This muſt be certain if any thing in the whole Comprehenſion of Nature be 
certain, that Such a Being could not poſſibly command us into Exiſtence, with 


ſuch Faculties as We poſſeſs, with any Deſign ſeparated from That Codlile One, I 


of conducting Us finally to Happineſs ; whatever State of Trials and Uneaſmeſes, 
He may #/ appoint Us to paſs through. It is unworthy of ſuch an Agen, 
whoſe Goodneſs muſt give Counſel to his Power, to ſuppoſe that He could have 


had any Glory of his own in view, but what was perfectly conſiſtent with a juſt 4 


| Regard to the Happrneſs of ſuch Beings, when He reſolved to ſend Them into 


this World. The contrary Notion of the Glory of God is the F oundation of Y 


the worſt Errors about his Dealings with his reaſonable Creatures; and cloaths 
Him with Power, only to make Him their Terror, and not their Deligſi. 

If God, therefore, who 7hen brought us fi into Being, when we Fei taſted 
of Life, and were free from all Poſſibility of wilful Offence on our Part, could 
be ſuppoſed to throw us into this State, in which ſo few have any Tafte ot 
Good, and ſo many are almoſt devoted to Pain and Miſery ; and, at the tame 
Time, to open to our Thoughts no other Scene but This: might it not juſtly 
be ſaid, that ſuch a Proceeding as this, is no better than to force many kinds ot 


Evil, and many Degrees of Miſery, upon Creatures void of all Ofecr/e, withou 
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me jeaſt Hope or Pretenſe of ſo much as any Recompence for them! But Ty 
the Greate/t Being in the Univerſe be the Be; as He certainly is; let us be 
afraid of imputing ſuch a Conduct to Him; and, under that Fear, let us do 

aſtice to his Attributes in this Inſtance; and, with Aflurance, conclude that 
lle would never have created intelligent Beings, only to ſport a little, and 
ſuffer much, in ſuch a World as This: and, conſequently, had in his View 
Another and better State after This, when he firſt commanded us hither, 

2. Let us go one Step farther, and, if we may be allowed to do it, let us ſup- 
noſe a Being created with ſufficient Degrees of Intelligence; and immediately 
placed, by his Creator, in ſuch a Port of View, as to be able to ſee through all 
the Mazes of human Life, and ſurvey all the Imperfections, and Miſeries, and 
Uncertainties, here below; and to judge of them juſt as well as Experience enables 
he moſt unprejudiced amongſt Men, to do. Let us ſuppoſe, after ſuch a full 
View, it were left to his own Option, whether He would be content to paſs 
through the ſame ſeveral Periods of Life which the Inhabitants of this World 
%, and to take the common Lot of Mankind here below, as his whole Portion; 
«hether He would chuſe this certain Conflict with E/, and ſmall Chance for 
ny Good; and, after the Conflict, be reduced to a State of Inſenſibility ; or to be 
thrown back now immediately into his former State of the ſame Inſeggſibilily. Were 
this the Caſe, I hardly think that the bare Name of Life, which is but an empty 
Sound when ſeparated from all Hope of ſetled Happineſs; ; and much worſe, when 
co: ected with a great deal of Milery ; that the mere Name of Life, I fay, could 
; "bly tempt him to chuſe a Part in ſuch a State, and then to ceaſe 4% be; 
r.ther than to accept of the lame N without going through the Evil of 
hs State, before . | 

Bit then, put the Cafe that a Scene of fall iſhed Ilappinef ſhould be opened 
to the View of this Being, to ſucceed the Vanities and Unhappineſſes of the preſent ; _ 
ad this Happineſs declared to be reſerved for ſuch as ſhall paſs through the Other 


with Virtue and Honour : This would alter the State of the Queſtion; and would 


be a ſufficient Inducement to any ſuch Underſtanding Being, to undertake the 
Conflict; and to be content to tread the uneaſy and uncertain Path of human Liſe 
here below; when he found it to lead to the Certainty, and Duration, of Good, . 
and Happineſs hereafter. 

This way of Diſcourſe | 1s not founded on a mere Curiofi ly of prying into the : 
dcerets of unfathomable Wiſdom; but a ſober Attempt to juſtify the Ways of 
God to Man: And theſe He himſelf, in all Points, in which moral Juſtice, Equity, 
and Goodneſs are concerned, muſt be ſuppoſed to have ſubmitted to the Judge- 
ment of his intelligent Creatures, when He made Them moral Agents, and obliged 
Them to govern themſelves by the lame Rules of Taſte, Equity, and | Goodneſs, 
which He himſelf obſerved. 

My Meaning, therefore, is not to Degen to judge of all the Widen of infinite 
Wiſdom, which would be Arrogance; but to draw an Argument from the 
Mira]! Attributes of God ercatly conducing to his Honour: vi. That the Bef of 
Beings, being ung ltetably happy in Himſelf, cannot be juſtly ſuppoſed to have 
commanded into Being a Number of intelligent Creatures, void of all Offenſe 
towards Him, upon, any ſuch unhappy Terms, as no One of them could have 
contented to, had it been poſſible for him to have judged of it: And, therefore, 
that ſuch a Being ought not to be ſuppoſed to have forced Us into the poor Habi- 
tan of this W Ig. without deſigning us for Another, and a Better. 

3. 1 will go on, in the next Place, to argue from our peculiar Capacities, di- 
reded to "Mg finding out the Exiſtence and Nature of the Supreme Being; and 

8 | — fitted 


| how vain, or worſe than vain, are all theſe Capacities, if they be not deſigned b, . 


great an Abſurdity 1s by this fixt upon Him, who endowed Us with tl 
_ Capacities ! 


All Men; longing to continue in Life; and travelling perpetually towards pre 


_unleſs Liſe be Happineſs; and deſigned to be our laſting Good. 


ſuch a Manner, that the Beft of Men, even in the ordinary Courſe of Things, 
Life which Others feel; and beſides theſe, in ſome extraordinary and unnatural 


_ Caſes, to ſuffer all the Evils that the Malice of wicked Men can bring upon them, 
for the Sake of a good Conſcience: If We add, I fay, ſuch Conſiderations: The 


cannot do this, without putting as great a Diſtinction between the 500 and the 
Morſt of his reaſonable Creatures, in Happineſs, as there is in Behaviour : and 
therefore, there being no ſuch ſetled diſtinction in 2575 State, but much Miſery 


great Deſign of the Creator, another State, in which Virtue and Happineſs thall 


portion, in the whole moral Syſtem: and with it, all the juſt Relations and Habi- 
tudes of Things are exactly preſerved. Upon which Aceount we may u « con- 


upon the Nature of God, and the Nature of Man, and the ſenſible Experience ol 


which it is our Duty to embrace, and conduct ourſelves by: and therefore, ought 


tional Principles. 
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fitted for the Worſhip of Him, and the Imitation of his moral Excellencie; 1 
Him, who gave us them, to lead to his Favour in a future State! The 95 Go 
cerns of Animal Lite, and even of Social too, might have paſſed on, in , . iy 
worthy enough of this preſent Life, without our being made capable got the 
exalted Notions of a God, and of That true Religion, which cannot property 
ſubſiſt, without the Expectation of a future State. If there be foracthing ea! th 
anſwer to what We can diſcover by the Powers given Us; then are our Capac,. 
ties worthy of God who is their Author. If the contrary be ſuppoſed ; hon. 
te 


Much the ſame may be ſaid of thoſe reaſonable and reſtleſs Deſi tres of almoſt 


ater 
and greater Degrees of Happineſs, and made capable of them by their good 


Creator. Theſe muſt all be accounted the fruitleſs Efforts of vain Caparitic 


If we add to Theſe, the common and well-known Complaint of all Age: „that 
the Affairs of this World are conducted, under the Inſpection of Providence, in 


are often ſeen to groan under the Weight of the ſame common Calamities of this 


Argument from hence will be This, That the Beſt and moſt Equitable of al! 
Beings muſt deſign, and act, conſiſtently with that amiable Character; That He 


left for the Virtuous and Upright often to ſtruggle with ; there muſt be, in the 


be ſeen inſeparably united. Without this, there can be no Appearance of P. 


clude it to be ſo deſigned. 


Theſe Confiderations are not thin Speculations, ſpun out of the Cobwebs of NY 


the Schools, or built upon the Subtleties of Metaphyfics ; but Arguments, founded 
our preſent State : and particularly, upon thoſe Notions of the Supreme Being, 


not to be entertained as the Dreams, or Wiſhes, of good Men wearied out witn 
the Evils of this Life; but as e ions drawn from the e and moſt ra- 


To theſe We Chr: ans ought to add the Aſſurances given by 22 Chrift, of a 


Future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, without which his great Defign had 
been all Vain and Fruitleſs: and theſe Aſſurances confirmed, beyond all rea! on- 


able Doubt, as the Voice of God himſelf, by that Series of Wonderful Wo: Ka, 
and that Reſurredion from the Dead, which were the Demonſtrations of his be 


ſent by God, into the World, to ſhew Mankind the true and only Road to the: 


eternal Happineſs, in a continuing City to come. 


III. The 
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Ill. The Ce, to be made by us, of what has been ſaid, is the only remain— 
ing point: and the Point, indeed, in which we are moſt concerned. 


We have ſeen the Conditions, upon which we live in e World: how cer- 


mainly Pain, Affliction, and Adverlity, in all their various Forms of Miſery, are 


our Portion here; and how ſmall a Part of our Time any Thing that has the 
Appearance of Happineſs takes up. We are, at beſt, rather Amulſed, than Happy, 
in this Life: 1 rather diverted from the continual Senſe, or Dread, of E/, than 
red and ſatisfied with any Good, There are, indeed, Images of Pleaſure, like 
Phantoms, dancing before our Eyes; and, like Phantoms; ſoon diſappearing. 
But, even with regard to Theſe, we are rather taken up with the Purſuit of what 
we have not, than ſatisfied with what we have. And, ſuppoſing ourſclves pol- 
fed, as we fallly call it, of all the Goods of this World ; in the midſt of Life, 
we are in Death. | 

In theſe Circumſtances of Diſtreſs, what Beings, made capable of ber 


Things, as We are, can forbear to with for a more tctled State of Good? And 
ir we with for it, our greateſt Intereſt will incline Us to attend ſeriouſly to the 


Arguments W hich prove 1t ; and to yield up Ourſelves to the Force of that Evi- 
dence they carry with them: And if we be convinced of the Reality of ſuch a 
gate, we cannot be ſo inſenſible as not to deſire a Place in it; and, 
* it, we cannot but be ſolicitous to take the true Method of obtaining it: 
that only ! Method of fi litting ourſelves for it, pointed out to Us by the Nang of 


Nature, and of Chrift : I mean the uniform Practice of all Virtuc, which - is the 


Inization of God, the Beſt, and moſt perfect, of all Beings. 
This is the true and only C/e of what has been ſaid, that can poſlibly be made, 


with any Appearance of Reaſon, by any Creature, brought into Being by the Su— 


preme Father of all Things, and endowed with all the Qualities neceHl ary to > the 
conſtituting of a moral Agent. 


The Thoughts which 1 have now laid before You, are of infinite Moment to 


every reaſonable Being, condemned at preſent to his World, in which He has 19 
entinuins City; but framed ſo as to ee One to come. 


The Loweſt; and the moſt Unhappy, of all the Sons of Adam, may receive 
Support and Comfort, from this Leflon, which ought to be ever in his Mind, 


That the Evils of his wretched Condition, his Pains, and Sickncfles, and Po- 
\ verty, and all the Diſtreſs attending it, cannot laſt longer than his ſhort Life; 


and that, after a Period put to his Life and his Miſeries together, He has as good 


a Title to plead to a durable State of unmixed Happineſs in a never-ending State, | 


or a continuing City to come, front his patient and blameleſs Behaviour here below, 


as the moſt er Proſperous, Rich and Powerful, of all that tread on this 


Earth; and that his Voice will en be as well heard, and as much regar ded, as 


the Voice of Any of Thoſe, who perhaps thought too much of their Superior | 


Exaltation above Him, in his State. Thoſe in the middle State of Life, 


Conduck, in all their Buſineſs, and every Stage of Life. 

But what is moſt proper to be ſaid of Them, in this Place, is, that They are 
Thoughts of equal Importance to the higheſt Prince, and the meaneſt Subject: to 
Tho 5 5 are diftinoviſhed by the 1 of this World, and Thoſe in the 


common Order of Life. For what can, indeed, be more awful and moving, aud 


therefore, what more uſeful, to Thoſe in exalted Stations, than to conſider ſeri- 
cully, that, at the opening of that Jure never-ending State, All the moſt 

dazl ing Diſtinctions of this World ſhall ceaſe; and none remain, but that 3 

One Pete cen the Good and the Bad; the Ji ITHUSUS and Vicious: That no Ran 


hall - 


if we re; ally | 


will. 
feel the great Advantage of the Thoughts ] have propoſed, throughout t their whole 
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756 . 0 
ſhall then be regarded, but the Rank of Moral Excellence; no Guards ſhall 
attend the Great, but their Innocence, or true Repentance; and no Praiſes be 
heard from the Mouths of Flatterers, but from the Voice of their good Action; 
only: That in 2% 1s continuing City, their Station ſhall be allotted, not accordin 
to their exalted Power, or Grandeur, or Riches, but according to their Uke of 
them, here below; and that their Godlike Behaviour in this World, ſhall be the 
only Title to their Thrones of Glory, in the World to come? 

And let me add, that I would not permit Myſelf to recommend ſuch Thought; 
as Theſe, in this Audience, if I were not fully perſuaded that they arc Thought, 
which will blunt and ſoften the Thorns and Cares of Poxver ; will throw Comin: 
into the Retirements of the Great and High; and ſcatter Innocence and Honour 
through the whole Sytem of their Actions: Which will moſt ſafely conduct them 
through the Troubles, and Allurements, of their preſent Situations; will ani- 
mate them to be like God himſelf, in the exerting all their Capacities for tho 
 Happmeſs of the World around them; and give them an Ambition to excel in even 
thing praiſe-worthy here, in order to their obtaining a Seat in that State of une 


Bliſs, which is repreſented in the New Teſtament, as a Kingdom unſbaben in the. 1 


Heavens, far out of the Reach of all ſuch Commotions and Diſorders, as are {1 
in the Kingdoms of this World ; and as a continuing City, the Scat of Eſtabliſhed 
Happineſs for ever. . ” 
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Chriſt's Yoxr, Eaſy; and BURTHEN, Light. 
SERMON N. 
Preached before the Kine, February 27, 1735. 

MaTTHEw xi. 30. 5 
For my Yoke is Eaſy, and my Burthen 5s Light. 


T is not improbable that our Bleſed Lord, when he ſpake theſe and the fore- 
| going Words, was looking upon Crowds of Travellers, coming up to Jeru— 
falem, upon ſome great Feaſt- day; many of them loaded with Burthens, and all 
tired and weary with their Journey: and that, according to his uſual Cuſtom in 
other Caſes, He took Occaſion from hence to ſpeak to Them, who now wanted 
 Reft of Body, concerning another Sort of Ręf, of far greater Conſequence; the 
true Reſt and Happineſs of reaſonable Creatures: calling their Minds from the 
low Concerns of their Bodies, to the higher ones of their immortal $2u/s; and 
from the Buſtle and Hurry of this World, to the Calm and Quiet of true 
Religion. | „55 oh ; rg Gr 

But, whatever the immediate Occaſion of this Diſcourſe might be; the [er 
of it is ſo important, and ſo general, that every Man, in every Age, is equally 
| concerned in it, who feels in his Breaſt any Degree of Reaſon and Reflexion. 
For it is very cvident that, in this and the two foregoing Verſes, our Lord is in- 
viting Meu to take upon them is Religion, and to imitate his Example, as the 
happieſt Courſe they can chuſe. At the 28th Verſe; Come unto Me, all ye tha: 
Labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give you Re. Come unto me all Ne 
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«ho are Wiſhing for Happineſs and Reſt, but are ſtill in a State of Uncaſineſs and 
Ditquiet, by purſuing it in wrong Methods; and I will ſhew you the only way 
o that Reſt, which is worthy of your Searches. Verſe the 29th; Take my 4 oke 
chen you, and learn of Me; for I am meek and lowly in Heart : and ye ſhall find Reft 
unto your Souls, Enter upon the Practice of my Moral Rules; or, in other Words, 
mitate my Example, in the Practice of every Virtue, and particularly of Mret- 
„e and Humility, which are in their nature Ref? and Quiet themſelves ; and you 
will quickly find yourſelves in that State of Happineſs you are ſeeking. Then 
allow the Words of the Text, verſe 30; Fer my Toke is Eaſy, aud my Burthen is 
Light, For that Sy/fem of moral Duties and Obligations, which I am come to 
nforce and lay upon you, is of ſuch a Nature, as to be much more agreeable, 
and eaſy, to ſuch a Creature as Man is; and much more conducive to the Quiet 
and Happineſs of ſuch a Being; than a Freedom from it, or an Engagement in 
any Courſe of a contrary Nature, can be. 5 5 5 

Thus far theſe Words of our Bleſſed Lord may, juſtly and naturally, be 
tended. For He plainly appears to ſpeak to Such as are in a r7e/eſs and un- 
quiet Condition wanting and wiſhing for Happineſs ; from his offering to ſhew 
them the only way to it. He plainly intends what He ſays of his Y, to be 
underſtood of the Moral Rules and Obligations of his Religion, becauſe He 
himfelf inſtances in zwo of them; vis. Meekneſs, and Humility. He plainly 
ppears to comprehend, in what He ſays, his whole Sym of Virtue, from his 
calling 1t by the Name of his Yoke and his Burihen; which muſt mean his | 
[hole Moral Law. And He certainly intends what he ſays of the Eaſineſ of 
his De, and the Lightneſs of his Burther, to be underſtood in Compariton of 
any other, ſet in Oppoſition to it; becauſe he ſtill calls it a 7%e and a Bur- 
then: Words, which ſuppoſe it not to be void of all preſent Difficulty, and 
Uncaſineſs. And the Whole is plainly meant, in Compariſon of the 1% and 
Burthen of Sin, or Immorality ; becauſe He inſtances, expreſsly, in the Practice 
of the moral Virtues mentioned, as the Way to Happineſs. Ss 

I may, therefore, very reaſonably, take Occaſion from theſe Words, to con- 
ſder how truly and juſtly it is ſaid, that the 7%ke here ſpoken of ſits eaſier, upon 
uch a Creature as Man; and the Burthen of practical Religion Iighier; than any 
of a contrary Sort: or, in other Words, to ſhew that the Praclice, implied in 
This, is a much ſurer way to his Happineſs, than That of Vice and Immorality.. 
In order to this, L N 
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|. The i neceſſary Step is, to conſider what a Sort of Being Man truly is. e = 
II. The ſecond will be, to enquire what Circumſtances are neceffarily required 1 
to the making any Courſe of Action eaſy and happy to ſuch a Creature. | 1 

III. And the hid will be, To ſhew that an uniform Courſe of Virtue, or 
practical Religion, has a Title to all theſe Requiſities; which the Courſe of 
Life, oppoſite to it, cannot pretend to. ”— EI EF, 


1, As to the fir of theſe; it is but Folly to ſpend our Time in vain Com- 
plants of the Imperfections of our Nature: That we are not made, on one 
land, with Abilities to practiſe all Virtue, in every Circumſtance of Life, with— 
Ut any Inclination, or Temptation, to the contrary ; or, on the other hand, 
capable of enjoying unbounded Pleaſure, wherever it offers itfelf, without any 
beltraints from within, or any ill Conſequences from without. Our Buſineſs 
b, to conſider ourſelves as we truly are; and not as we could with ourſelves to be: 
3 Creatures, related to the inferior Part of the Creation, in our Bodies, and bodily 


#hpelites; but greatly diſtinguiſhed from it, by a Faculty within us, which ena- 
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way in the Enquiry now before us. 


verning Part of his Frame: And, That it ſhould either have no Difficulties, aud 


be agrecable to that rational Principle within Him, which, He 1 18 ſeuſible, has a 
Right to guide and direct Him in his Actions. 


For by this means it is, that a Perſon, or intelligent Agent, comes to do what 
Action, and delights in and applauds, aer it. On the contrary, it is the 
Slavery of moral Conduct, which is moſt of all to be dreaded by ſuch a Being: 
And the moſt hard and intolerable Yr; 9e, and the moſt grievous and oppreſtive 
Burthen, to Him, muſt be a Life, in which He is hurried, by the Command 


of an Inferior Principle, got looſe from the Influence of the Superior, into ſuch 
a Scheme of Actions, as Himſelf can never ſeriouſly approve, before Execution; 


in Himſelf, it is no Preſumption to ſay, what He accounts his own Glory; That 


Deviation, governed by the eternal and immutable Laws of Good and Right, 


ral Liberty than This; or deſire any other, upon any reaſonable or honourable 


tradictions to the Dictates of the Superior Principle, and cone with his 


758 e . 
bles Us to find out the Exiſtence of a God above Us; the Excellency of his 
Nature; the true Glory, and Duty, of a rational Being; and the Expedience, 
and Becomingneſs, of One Sort of Conduct above another. For to confider 
Man, either as a Creature merely Animal, without any Direction in his Nature 
but to the Animal Pleaſures; or as a Creature merely rational, without any Bia 
from Fleſh and Blood, or any Temptation from the preſent Scene of Things; 
is a very partial and unequal Conſideration; and likely to carry us but a lt 


2. After this, the Second Step is, to conſider what Circumſtances are requiſite to 
the making any Courſe of Lite ny and Agrocabies to ſuch a Creature as Man, 
certainly, 15, | 

And here, there are 7wo Things, which ſeem to me to have a juſt Claim to 
This, vis. That this Courſe of Action ſhould be agreeable to the beſt and go. 


Diſtreſſes, of any Sort, in it; or that thoſe Difficulties, and Diſtreſſes, gui 
be, at leaſt, ſufficiently compenſated by Advantages, cither preſent, or future, 
or both. 

1. To make any Courſe of Action, eaſy and happy, to Man, it muſt certainly 


The Liberty of a reaſonable Being 1s his Happineſs : and the ye Like of | 
ſach a Being, cannot conſiſt in an unbounded Freedom from the Obligation of | 
all Laws; but in the ready and ſetled Habit of following that Principle, or that 
Authority, which is, evidently, entitled to the Rule and Government of Him. 


Himſelf approves of ; what Himſelf recommends to his own Practice, before 


and cannot but wiſh undone, after it. It is with Moral Liberty, as it is with 
Political Liberty, in its Perfection; which is greatly miſtaken, and ill-treated, 
when it is ſuppoſed to be Tae abſolutely free from Rule; whilit its 
vary Eſſence conſiſts in a ready and uniform Submiſſion to ſuch Principles, or 

Perſons, as have a right to govern us; and govern us by ſuch Laws as Rcaton, 
(conſulting the Good of the whole Society) declares it to be beſt for us to obey. 

If we aſcend higher in our Thoughts to That Being who holds all Perfection 


it is the Liberty of Almighty God himſelf, to be conſtantly, and without any 


Juſt and Equal. From whence we may juſtly argue, that no Being capable, 
in any Degree, of knowing any Part of thoſe Laws, can have any other Ne- 


Terms. 
| Conſequently, on the other hand, it muſt be es Eſſence of Moral Slaves 
to Man, to be arbitrarily governed by ſuch Powers, as He knows to have n0 
Right to any Command over Him; or hurried into Action, by ſuch Laws and 
Commands, as He himſelf cannot think of in any other Light than 2» Con- 


0 2 
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den Peace, and all Order within Him, Neither does the preſent tranſient Ploa- 
„ok obeying them, in any Inſtance, at all alter or affect this Truth: unless 
Pleaſure, againſt Reaſon, can change Evil into Good; and alter the Nature of 
Things, [6 as to turn B//ter into Singer; the Her Reproachcs and Reſeutments 

f all offended Mind, into the ſweet Approbations of its ru/ing Principle, 

1 may, therefore, be juſtly inferred, from what I have already 1aid, that it 
'« impoſſivie that any Courſe of Aelion can be an eaſy Toke, or a Vieh, Burthen, 
0. Man, in which He is ever contradicting the Superior Principle within. and 
tie only one He has to conſult, and to be influenced by; and is guided by the 
petuous Rule of Another, which was made to obcy : becauſe, tuch a Courſe, 
wat neceflarily beget Self-condemnation, and the worſt Sort of inward Dit 
gels; and make the Man his own Enemy, and his own Puniſher. But, 

2. To the making any Courſe of Lite eaſy, and happy, to ſuch a Creature as 
, I will be free to own 1t not to be quite enough, that it be perfectly agree— 
able to his 5% and governing Part; but neceflary alto, that it ſhould cither have 
wo greater Ditticulties, and Ditadvantages, in it, than what are certainly found 


in That oppolite to it: or that Theſe Difficultics, and Diſadvantages, jhould 


be ſufficiently and fully compenſated by Advantages, preſent, or filuire, or both. 


This needs no Sort of Pro,, or Illuſtration; that, if any Coe of Aion has 


DiFeulties i it, next to inſuperable; or Uneaſmeſes, next to intolerable; there 

can be but little Hope of Conftancy enough, in tuch a Creature as Man, to keep 
Him ſteddy in it: But that if the PHicullies in it are not worthy to be named 
with the Advantages and FEncouragements attending it; this will render it an 
zgrecable Tatk to every well-informed Mind. If the preſent Advantages of 1 

te but ſmall; yet, if the future ones be vaſt and durable, though they be 5s 
roſed only probable, This will weigh greatly againſt the preſent Difficulties of 


it, But if it ſhould be found to have a more ſure and probable Title than the 


contrary, to all preſent Advantages, worth the ſecking after; and the ſureſt 


allowed Title to all future ones; only ſuppoſing us to be Creatures accountable 


to that God who made us: Theſe Conſiderations, joined to what I have ſaid, 
under the former Head, will be more than ſufficient to place it far above any 
Curſe of Life that can be oppoſed to it; and recommend it to the Choice of 


Men, as the moſt eaſy Toke, and ghet Burthen; or as the Courſe of Life, 
much more free than any other from all the Evils that arc moſt to be av oided 


by ſuch a Being. 


III. Let us now proceed to the 7hird Propoſition I laid down; vis. That a ſerled 
Courſe of practical Religion, or Virtue, has a much ſurer Title to all theſe Re- 

quiſites before- mentioned, than that of Yice and Immo, ality. 

And here, I believe, it 1s an unconteſted Truth, that the habitual Pi actice 
of I'/r/ve, is the Practice fully approved and applauded by our beſt and fe periur 


Faculty; by that Principle within Us, which, we are fenfible, was given to 


wle and govern our Actions. And this ſingle Truth will make a vaſt. Differ --: 
ence between the Practice of Vi irtue, and that of Vice; I hat, to the Former 5 
Man is conſtantly directed by ſerious Conſideration, and by a willing Choice, 


which is the Reſult of it; that in it, He is accompanied with his own Ap- 
pluſes, and the ſecret Approbations of his Conſcience; that af/er it, He 1s 


eltcrtained with the Pleaſure of a ſweet Reflexion, and the Praiſes of unpol- 


luted Reaſon: That, on the contrary, to the Latter He is never, in any one 
Inſtance, led by the ſerious Conſiderations and Arguments formed by Reaſon 
and Judgement; that themore he conſiders, and reflects, and reaſons, the more 


he 
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he is diſſuaded from it; that he is hurried into it by quite the contrary Prin. 
ciple; that he is accompanied in it by frequent Reproaches of his own Rea, Wy 
that he is often purſued after it by the Laſhes of a guilty Conſcience, and |, 
the ſtinging Thought, that he has done what he can never juſtify at the Ii. 
bunal of his own Heart, or the more impartial one of Him who made him 
what he is. | 

Of this one might make the wickedeſt of Men, not void of all common 
Senſe, Judges themſelves: whether it was ſerious Conſideration and Reflexion 
that made them Sinners; whether it was the laſt Reſult of their Judgement and 
Reaſon, that the Path they tread would lead them to their greateſt Happineſ:; 
or, whether the Courſe of Vice be the Courſe agreeable to their ſuperior ay 
governing Principle. On the contrary, let the loweſt Order of good and vi. 


tuous Men witneſs, whether their Virtue ever gave them any Uneaſineſs, upon 


the Review of it; whether the Sentiment of ſorrowful Repentance was eye; 
ſtirred up in their Minds, by the Thought that they had been juſt, or tempe. 
rate, or humble, or charitable; or, whether They ever felt any Remorſes with. 


in, upon looking back upon the virtuous and righteous Part of their Lives. . 
They will give Teſtimony, every one of them, that if they ever have felt any ö 
Uncaſineſs of that kind in their loweſt and moſt deſponding Moments; this ha; 


been owing to the Suſpicion, that They have not done enough in the Cauſe of 
Virtue: not that they have been ſo good, as they have been; but that they hare 


| been no better. On the other hand, if any Eaſe of Mind, in a religious Senſe, 
has been experienced by any habitual Sinners; it is undeniable that it has never 


ariſen from any Pleaſure reſulting from the Review of a vicious Courſe : but from 


their deep Sorrow, on account of their paſt Conduct ; and from the ſecret Hope 
they ſometimes entertain, that God will accept ſuch Sorrow inſtead of that 
| Virtue and Holineſs, which they mourn the want of. All which puts it beyond 
Doubt, that a ſteddy Courſe of Virtue, is the Courſe, entitled to the conſtant Ap. 
| probation of our beſt Part, and to the Favour of that Principle within, which 


was given to rule and direct us: and that the Courſe, contrary to this, is accom- 

2. If we now proceed to the Second of Thoſe Requifites before-mentioned, 
« That to make any Courſe of Life, agreeable to ſuch a Creature as Man, it 
ſhould either have no Difficulties, or Difreſſes, in it; or, that they ſhould be ſuf⸗ 
ficiently compenſated by Advantages, preſent, or future, or Both; We hall, 1 
hope, find it alſo true, that a Life of Virtue has manifeſtly the Preference, in 


this View, that the unnatural Diſcouragements, it may, in ſome extraordinary 


Caſes, meet with, are more than compenſated by the Advantages attending it; and 


that the general Rule, in the natura! Courſe of Things, is greatly in its Favor. 


To this Purpoſe, let it be conſidered, That the preſent Advantages of it ale 
as certain, as Any of the moſt certain Pleaſures, or Profits, of Sn; and of much 


more Importance to ſuch a Creature as Man is. It conſtantly, and without Va- 
riation, brings along with it a Peace, and Serenity, and Joy of Mind; never 


known or felt without it. It tends, naturally, to the Health of that Body it- 
ſelf, upon which ſome place the higheſt Value; to as good and creditable 3 
Situation in Life, as ought to be withed ; to ſuch a Reputation, as a Man would 


chuſe upon the beſt Conſiderations: And, in the Enjoyment of the Goods 


peculiar to this World, being bounded only by Reaſon itſelf, it is always free 
from thoſe many Embaraſlments, Diſappointments, Uneaſineſſes, Anxieties, Per- 


plexities, and preſent Miſeries, to which the unbounded Enjoyment of the ſame 


Goods is every Day ſeen to expoſe Men. 5 
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On the other hand, the Practice contrary to this, if it has any Effect upon 
the Mind, (as it muſt have, as long as the Mind exiſts) it is to dilquiet and dit- 
compoſe it, by ſuch well-grounded Uneaſineſſes, as are themſelves preſent Unhap- 

neſs. The Effect of it upon the Body is, in many Caſes, to bring on Rune, 
and Diſſolution, before it's Time; to fill it with more Diſtenipers,: and invite 
more Calamities into it, than would, otherwiſe, be experienced. The Effect of 
it upon the Name and Reputation, is no better; if the be/? Reputation be the 
Eſteem of the Good and Wiſe. And upon Men's FEfates, the Influence of ſome 
Vices is as bad, in leflening them, and bringing them to Nothing; and of 
| Others, in making them utelets to the Poſſeſſors themſelves. And if this be 


plainly the Caſe, that, excepting in ſome very unnatural and extraordinary Cir- 
cumſtances of Affairs, the Cauſe of Vice has nothing to boaſt of, even in this 


preſent »+ state; and that the Courſe of Virtue has, in itſelf, a conſtant Fountain of 
inward Eaſe, and a natural Tendency to all the outward deſirable Happineſſes of 


Life; here, at this Point, all the Boaſts and Pretenſions of Vice ceaſe at once. 


It is Virtue, alone, that can look forward, with any Courage and Satisfaction, 

into a future State of Things. Vice is no Rival there: nor docs it fo much as 
preſume to think of any Claim to future Rewards; but, as long as Thought 
remains, is often alarmed with the Fear, or Suſpicion, that, as Puniſhment 15 


is due to it, Puniſhment will hereafter overtake it. I ſay, it is a State of Vir- 


ue, alone, that can make Us feel a Pleaſure in hoping and thinking, That, 


as furely as there is a God, who made Us reaſonable Creatures capable of the 
Guidance of Moral Rules; as ſurely, as He has made us with all the Tokens 
of Creatures accountable tor our Actions; and as ſurely as there is a State 


after this poor Lite: 1o ſurely will the Favour of God, and all the proper 
Marks of it, be ſhewn to the truly Virtuous; and the Rewards of another and 
| better Life, more than make up for all that was grievous in , to the moſt 


_ unfortunate and oppreſſed of all the Lovers and Followers of it. And We 
Cbriſtians know that it was the great Def# gu of our Bleſſed Lord, to bring Life 


and Immortalily, in a future State, to greater Light, than they were viewed in, 


before; in order to make his 1% ſtill the more eaſy, and his Bur then the more. 


lizht, to All who ſhould take his Religion upon them. 


[ have thus endeavoured to induce you to chuſe the e and Burthen ſpoken. 
of, in the Text; that is, the Obligations of practical Religion, or Virtue, before 
the Slavery of Vice; the only Rival which ſtands in Competition with it. 1 


have compared their ſeveral Pretenſions: And I am not ſenſible that, in this 


Compariſon, I have given one Grain of Weight to the Scale of Viriue, which 
does not, undeniably, belong to it; or taken from the contrary Scale any one 


Advantage which it could poffibly claim. 


And now, if I may conclude with a Mord more peculiarly proper to 7h1s Aſem- 
bly, and this Place, in which I now ſpeak; I will add, That, if what I have 


been laying before you be the Truth of Gop, of ſuch Importance as to be wor- 


thy of your Attention ; it cannot but be the immediate Concluſion from the 
Whole, in the Breaſt of every Perſon of High Rank, here preſent, that a ſetled 
Courſe of Virtue mult be the only Courſe of Honour, to ſuch a Being as Man is; 
and that the more eſtabliſhed any Man is, in this Courle, the greater Title he 


has to be called a Man of Honour. The Word Honour ſtill remains amongſt 


us, applied to the Behaviour of Men ; and, if the Ideas, annexed to Words, be 
not yet entirely confounded, it can mean Nothing diſtinct from, much leſs con- 
trary to, Virtue, Nor are the Differences of Things yet ſo loſt, but that the 


Mord is ſtill 55 in all the Inſtances of Conduct and Action in which it 
VoL. III. . 98 
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is uſed, to ſignify a Degree of Viriue even exalted above the common Pitch. 


and exerciſed in Caſes, to which human Laws, and human Eyes, often cannot 
reach; but the Right and Reaſon of the Thing do: as in thoſe of Grajizyg, to 


Beneſactors known only to Ourſelves ; Truth to the moſt ſecret Promiſes , Filice 


and Equity, as ſuch, where no Court, and no Man's Judgement, can enforce it. 
Theſe, and many other Inſtances, ſhew an Acknowledgment, in Thoſe who 
uſe the Mord, of the ſtrict Obligation to Virtue, as the Dictate of the rational 


Faculty; and of the utter Diſagreeableneſs of the contrary to that fecret Prin. 


ciple in Them, the Power of which, in ſome ſuch Inſtances, they cannot for. 
bear to feel, and follow. 


This is, in Effect, to acknowledge, what is a moſt certain Conſequence, tha: 
a Man of Virtue, and a Man of Honour, through the whole Syſtem of Mz; ality, 
are only two Expreſſions for one and the ſame Thing: and that it is a Cure 
diction to the Nature of Things, as well as the greateſt Abuſe of Language, to 
put aſunder what Gop and Reaſon have joined together. | 

And, indeed, what can be the Honour of Mak, but that Pra#ice, which, 15 
unvariably agreeable to his ſuperior and ruling Principle? Let him not claim 


any other, for tear He ſhould be found to claim the Honour of lower Animal, 


inſtead of his own; and to boaſt of That, in which many of the irrational Kind, 
could They act in our World, would greatly excell him. For, in Men tliem- 


ſelves, it requires but a very low Capacity, and little more than [nclination free 
from the Reſtraints of Reaſon and Reflexion, to be diſhonourably wicked. 


This is no wandering from the Words, and Doctrine, of the Text. For ] 
mean to infer from wizdat I have been now ſ. aying, that Virtue muſt be the 
Eafieſt Yoke, and the moſt Light Burthen, to a Mind ſenſible of the Rules of the 


ſtricteſt Honour; becauſe this, we ſee, is ever acknowledged of ſome particular } 
| Inflances of it; and therefore, cannot be denied of any other Branches of that 
_ God-like Syftem, which relies, in every Part of it equally, upon the ſame eternal 
and immutable Laws of Right, and Truth: and, on the other hand, that a 


Courle of Vice, and Immorality, muſt be the moſt galling Yoke, and the moſt 


heavy Burthen, to ſuch a Mind; becauſe it is a moſt uneaſy Contradiction to 
| thoſe ſame Rules of Honour, by which the Man acknowledges himſelf, of Right, 
to be governed, and preſerved from Moral Evil, in ſome Caſes ; which Rules ex- 
tend equally to every Branch of the whole Sy/em of Iniquiiy. 


And here, let me repeat, That no imagined Pleaſure, or Profit, can alter this 


Ph) becauſe Nothing of that Kind can turn Unreaſonable into Reaſonable; } 
nor, conſequently, the D iſhonour of an intelligent Being into its Honour. Nor 


can all the Enſigns and Trappings of outward Greataef (in another Senſe, ſome- 


times, called Honour, ) make it otherwiſe. They will always render Vice more 
_ deformed, and more difagreeable, in the Eyes of all who think rightly ; becauſe 
it is truly more out of Character, in ſuch a Garb, than in the Coar/er Dreſs of 
the Lower World: but They can never give to it the peculiar Privilege of V- 


tue; which, alone, ever was, and {till remains, the true Honour of all the Great 
and Noble of this World, as well as their Duty and Happineſs. 
L have thus, in the beſt Manner I could, explained and enforced a very im- 


portant Declaration of our Bleſſed Lord, concerning the Practice of all the 


Mora! Duties of His holy Religion: and, I hope, in doing this, I have been 
Pp reaching Chrif, and his Doctrine. It is the Glory of His Goſpel, that the great 
Deſign of its Founder was to direct his Followers to the whole Sy/fem of Na- 
tural Religion, or Morality. His Doctrine, upon which He reſts their Happineſs 


is Virlue. His Life was an unſpotted Example of all V; ir1ue. His Death 1s the 


greateſt 
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oreateſt Argument for Virtue. And his Sufferings are blaſphemed, when they are 
repreſented : as deſigned for the Advantage of any Sinners, but ſuch as have for- 
ken their Sins, and are returned into the Paths of Viriue. Let Every One, 
therefore, who profeſſes to follow Chr, as his Maſter, learn of Him; and take 
his Toke, and his Burthen, upon Him: And he vill fud Reſt to his Soul, in a 
Conduct agreeable to his own Mind, in every Part, and every Relation, of Life, 
here; and unſpeakable Happinels, hereafter, 


Of PERSECUTION on ACTON of Rei 1 GION. 
SE KM ON Xx 1 
Rom. Xiv. 4. 


IWho art Thou that Judge Another Man's Servant? To T7 own Maſter, Ie 
Nane or falleth, | 


0 a Gender Diſcourks upon theſe W ords, 1 obſerved, that the Foundation 
of all outward Perſecution, for any fort of Differences about Religion, Was 
| aid in the Mind 2% in; that the firſt Step was the Inward Act of "On rung 
and Fudging our Neighbours, on account of what They eſteem, as any Part of 
the Worſhip or Service of God: But that the Evil ſeldom ſtopped there, but 
was generally obſerved, when Opportunity offered, to break out into open Lo- 
lence to Men's Bodies or ſates, for the Sake of their Conſeiences. 

This being the Caſe, the firſt Step I choſe to take, was to attempt the Cure 
of that wicked Diſtemper of Mind within; or, to ſhew the inexcuſable Iniquity 
of the Inward Act, before it can procecd to Ourward Evils. This I endeavoured 
to do, by obſerving, | 

1. That we are not qualified {bus to ſit in Tudzement upon One Another. 

2, That it is not the Province of Us, who are but Fellbww- ſervants to the ſame 
Mafeer. | 


3. That it 15a P ee which our Great and Common Ns hath PCCU = 
larly reſerved to Himſelf. And, | 


4. That it is our great Buſineſs to prepare for the /in nal 2 ement of e 
and not to be found judging Others. 

But, as Men have been, in all Places almoſt, and i in all Times, breed to 
proceed from Inward Cenſures, to the Application of Outward Force; and Wo orldly 
Evils, in Matters purely Spiritual, and belonging to Conſcience; I ſhall now pur- 
ue this Subject farther ; and endeavour, in the plaineſt Manner poſſible, to ſhew 
the great and unpardonable Iniquity of all Owward Perſecution, on Religious 
accounts: And this, by ſuch Conſiderations, as will at once determine That, 
and anſwer the chief Pretences alledged by Any Men for it. 

Now this Great Evil of Perſecution is, by All ſuch Patrons of it as ſpeak ſe- 
riouſly of believing the Goſpel, and regarding the Salvation of Mankind, always 
_ avowed, to be built upon the Great Importance to All Men, that They ſhould 

be e of the One only true Religion, and ſound Members of the One only 
true Church of Chr , in order to their Eternal Salvation : And upon the Duty of 


Note, This was the Second Sermon upon this Text, 8 the bt: in p. 716, of this Volume. 
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bringing Men to their own Happineſs, by Force of Outward Ewils, when other 


Methods fail. I know, there is Another Reaſon, or Excuſe, for it, lometime; 


mentioned; taken from the Peace and Quiet of Society, and of the Chriſtian 
World about Us, which is pretended to require ſuch an Agreement, as tl; 
Outward Force is deſigned to produce and eſtabliſh. But zhis, (not to mention 
that it is built upon a great Miſtake, directly contrary to Truth and Expe. 
rience) being merely of a political Nature; and plainly founded upon the Wicked 
Maxim, that it is of no Importance what is True, or Falſe; what is pleaſing to 
Almighty God, or not; and throwing Religion quite out of the Queſtion; 1 
ſhall not now enter at all into the Merits of ſo weak and worldly a Pretenſe; 


but ſhall only conſider the Former : which, being the moſt honourable Pretenſe 


for Perſecution, is always the moſt avowed: Few caring to own that they mean 
nothing but this World, and their own Power, or private Intereſt, in it. This 
then being plainly put upon the Importance of right Sentiments about Relipion, 
and the true Church of Chriſt, out of which there can be no Salvation, 


I. The 77% Conſideration which offers itſelf, is this; that ſuppoſing, the Ju. 
portance of Truth would juſtify Us; yet, without the Certainty of our being J. 


fallible, in what we ourſelves hold to be Truth in Religion, it would be moſt un- 


reaſonable, and inexcuſable, to act againſt our Felloꝛu- creatures, by the Applica- 
tion of Outward Force. Perſecution, you may know from all Hiſtory, takgs 2 
great Compaſs, and is ſeen to exert itſelf, not only with regard to the Funde. 
mental Truths of all Religion; but, (We may ſay, chiefly and moſt com- 


monly,) for the Support of Thoſe many inferior, or lefler Points, in which the 
Thoughts of ſerious and ſober Men ever were, and ever are likely to be, differ- 


ent. And if, in Theſe, or any of Theſe, We make a wrong Judgement; 
then, Every Step we take is not only out of the Paths of Charity, but of that 
Truth likewiſe, the Name of which we make uſe of to cover our Unchari- 
TnL v8 . „ . 
This is ſo plain, in the Caſe before us, that the Roman iſis, who generally take 
Care to make their Scheme of Abſurdities conſiſtent with itſelf, firſt aſſume to 


themſelves an Infall;b/e unerring Judgement, before They venture to affirm to 


You, that You ſhall believe, and profeſs, what They think fit. For they 
well know that, if 'They ſhould own Themſelves, to be liable to Errors, and 
to be fallible Men, in all conteſted Points of Religion, They could not claim the 
Submiſſion due only to Infallib:lity, in Matters of Faith and Worſhip: and ſo, 
They chuſe rather to lay their Foundation in Impudence, than to loſe the Benefit 


of worldly Terrors, for the inlarging the Bounds of their Church. 


But ſuch an Outrage upon the common Senſe of Mankind, cannot be carricd 
by mere Dint of Afurance, For it comes to no more than This, „ We affirm 


that We are 7nfallile: and therefore, you are bound to obey Us, as ſuch : net- 


ther can They themſelves, who utter this Oracle, tell Us, in what Place, and 
Perſon, or Perſons, We ſhall certainly find this [nfallibility. 

This therefore, is a Voice, little becoming ſuch a Creature, as Man is, even the 
moſt elevated of all ſo called: who every Day finds within himſelf the Expe- 
riences of a Creature, capable of being deceived ; and ſtanding in need of al 
favourable Allowances, both from God, and his Fellow- creatures. But, 


II. Suppoſing that We could be, not only morally certain, but infallibly ſecur?, 
that All the Points which We ourſelves embrace as Parts of Religion, were really 
True, and Irreprehenſible; the next thing to be conſidered is, That it is na- 
turally impoſſible, by outward Evils, to force the Inward Aſent of Others ; 9 


{0 
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o make their real Sentiments about thoſe Points conformable to our own. For 
the Aſent of the Mind to any thing as Truth, muſt be upon ſuch Evidence, as 
makes it appear to be Truth. Now nothing External can make any Propolition 
appear True to a Man's Underſtanding, | Whatever doth that, muſt be of a kind, 
congenial to the Mind within: To which outward Force bears no Similitude, 
nor Relation. It is Reaſon and Argument, either real, or ſuppoſed, that works 
within; and which alone muſt do ſo, till the Nature of Man, and of Truth, be 
totally altered. | 1 | 
If a Blind Man were put upon the Rack, day after day; and intenſe Tor— 
nents applied to Him, for the great Crime of not ſecing the beautiful Colours, 
which his Neighbours ſee. This might extort from him a Proteſtation, that 
He doth {ce them; nay, it might create in Him ſuch an Inclination to ſee them, 
that He might fancy, He did 10: But it is plainly true, that it would not make 
Him really ſee any thing like them. He would {till be the ſame Blind Man; 
 uncapable of ſeeing, and unacquainted with Colours, till All Defects ſhould be 
rectified, and All Things requiſite to the Purpoie of $7gh/, ſhould be rightly 
diſpoſed. SW „ 8 
Thus it is, in the greater Caſe before Us. All Men are plcaſed to ſuppoſe, 
that They themſelves ſee and perceive Truth, and that Others are blind, and 
ſtupid, juſt ſo far as They differ from Them. Be it ſo. Let Us be wile and 
knowing ; and let the Herd around us be all Blindneſs, and Ignorance. Mult it 
follow, therefore, that the Application of Outward Evils will work that Perſua- 
fon in Others, which will make Them, altogether ſuch as we are, in the Inward | 
Sentiment? No. It may create a Wicked Prevarication, a falſe Proteitation, 
n impious Hypocriſy ; all ending in Irreligion and Atheiſm, which we mult in 
great Meaſure anſwer for: Or, It may go fo far, as to make Creatures, diſtraded 
with the Intenſeneſs of Pain, fancy at laſt that They ſee what Others ſce, and 
belicve what Others believe. But this can be no more than Imagination, or 
Fancy; becauſe it is plain that the Medium made Ule of, is not the proper Mean, 
or Inſtrument, to convey a real Perſuaſion. Force is not Evidence ; Torment is 
not Argument. And therefore, whatever it may work, though bearing never ſo 
much Reſemblance to Perſuaſion; yet it cannot be That itſelf in Reality, becaule 
That can no more be the Effect of any thing merely external, than the Sight of 
1 Blind Man can be reſtored by tormenting him in an improper Place, aud 
Manner, „ i rs VTXT—T—¹—ↄ• 8 80 
This is ſo plain, that Thoſe who profeſs to argue for any fort of outward Pe- 
nalties, or Inconveniences, upon Accounts merely Religious, if They ever touch 
this Argument, only alledge, that thoſe outward Things duly applied, may 
make Perſons the more willingly attend to Argument and Reaſon: For ſo Every 
thing is called by Men, which Themſelves hold, or would appear to hold. Aud 
from this very Conceſſion it is plain, that it is the Evidence and Argument, which 
13 the Mean of this ſuppoſed Conviction; and that even by Themſelves nothing 
but this is ſuppoſed, or can be ſuppoſed, to work a real Change, in the Perſuaſion, 
ad inward Sentiments of any Man, And this being the only Gloſs that can be 
pit upon this Proceeding, V 1 „„ 
III. It is to be conſidered that, ſuppoſing This were poſſible; it is neither the 
Buſineſs, nor the Intereſt of Truth, to be received, by ſuch Methods, or in ſuch 
2 Manner, It is much Better, and more pleaſing, in the Eyes of Almighty God; 
it We can judge at all, either of his Nature, or of his Revelation by Jeſus Chriſt ; 
That any Man, in the Uprightneſs and Sincerity of his Heart, ſhould remain in 
Vol. III. "oe H | 
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766 . X. 
an Error, than that He ſhould embrace the Truth, ſo induced, and ſo perſuade. 
to it. It is the great Intereſt of Truth, to be received upon ſuch Motive, hd 
Principles, as are manly and honeſt; ſuch as lay the Foundation deep Within 
and are directly oppoſite and contradictory to Thoſe by which alone Fa 12 nh 
or can be, ſupported. 
But when a Man is worked upon, by Torments, or any ſort of cu In- 
conveniences only, to wiſh, or incline, to ſee a Point to be True; and the j, my 


nation carries Him to aſſent, as He thinks, to the ſuppoſed Arguments for it; He 


is not at all ſure that He hath not parted with his Integrity, for a Specylay;,, . 
that He hath not made Ship-wreck of his Conſczence, for the ſake of a ſappoſ:q 
Faith: or, that He is not worthy of that Imputation of holding the 7;,,, -. 


Unrighteoufneſs. It is plainly an Accidental thing to Him, if He ſhould, by t;, f 


Method, be brought to a Right Opinion in any thing. It is wrought by ſuch 
Methods, as would as certainly have turned him from Truth to Error, as from 


Error to Truth. He doth not, therefore, reap the Honour of a ſincere and hearty } 


Lover of Truth ; and perhaps loſes entirely the Reward of all his former U 


rightneſs and Integrity. Almighty God gains no Servant, no faithful Depengyy, ö 
in Him: nor doth the Man ſecure to Himſelf any Share in the Favour and Lore 
of God; as far as We know, either by Nature, or the Goſpel, the Will of oy; | 


Heavenly Father. 


And, as it is not at all the Intereſt of Truth, to be accidentally received, jut 
in the ſame manner, as Error itſelf might; ſo, is it the greateſt Indignity and 
Diſhonour that can poſſibly be offered to that ſame Truth, for whole Service, ast 

is pretended, this great Concern is ſhewn. For what hath Truth to boaſt againſt | 
it's Enemy, and it's Oppoſite, but that the One ſtands in need of nothing but Light 3 
and Evidence, to recommend it to Men's Minds; and that the Other cannot be 
ſupported without the Paſſions and Mrath of Man? This Boaſting is entirely | 
deſtroyed, when the Methods of propagating and ſupporting Truth and Fal, 
are made the ſame. This puts them upon an equal Foot, and makes their Glory | 
the ſame: For, whatever becomes of Fal/hood, this Method extinguiſhes all the 
Beauty and Glory of Truth, by conveying it to the Minds of Men, in a Method 


unworthy of any thing, but the greſeſt Fafſhoßꝙ g. 
This, therefore, is certain to All who know the Value of Integrity and 
Honeſty in the Eyes of Almighty God; that, ſuppoſing the Application of Out 


dard Evils could create a real Change of the Perſuaſion within, and that for the 
better, as to the mere Truth of any Propoſition ; yet, Error itſelf, joined with 
Uprightneſs and Sincerity of Soul, cannot but be more valuable in the Account 
of our Great Judge, than Truth, either accidentally embraced, or infuſed into 
the Mind by the Workings of Force, and the Conſiderations of this World. But 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a Perſuaſion within can really be the Effect of 
Outward Evils. Nor indeed do 7 hey who make uſe of them, at all trouble them- 


ſelves about the True Sentiments of Thoſe whom They treat in ſuch a Manner. 
All that They think of, is to draw the ſame Words, or Sounds, that is, ths 
ſame outward Profeſſions, from All. This leads us, in the Next Place, to 
obſerve, _ 5 5 | | 8 | EY 

IV. That to force the Profeſſions of Men contrary to the DiFates of their Cu. 


ſciences, in Matters of Religion, and Divine Worſhip, is directly contributing to tus 


Worſt of Sins; and acting a Part the moſt inexcuſable, and unreaſonable. A! 


_ — — 282 25 „ Mi 


i : Inſtances of Torment or Miſery, applied to this Purpoſe, even if it were in Favour 


of the plaineſt Propoſition in Mathematics, would, in the natural Ted of 
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Things, be fo far from inclining, either a generous or a perverſe Mind, to the 
al Belief of it, that They would rather create an Averſenets to, and Hatred of, 
Point, which ſtands in need of ſuch Methods of Support. And, ſuppoſing that 
Tearineſs under Eoils, at Length thall make Men pr ofejs ſuch Points to be true, 
s They cannot believe to be ſo: this is, in Thoſe who make ule of ſuch Methods 
to this Purpole, the Great Crime of enſnaring their Fellow-crcatures into F- Iy- 
puerif jy, and in the End, perhaps into Atheiſin itſelf; into a Contempt ot every 
Thing truly good, and a Ditregard of what is True, and what is Palje. So that 
| ſhould not doubt to ſay, that All the Inward i delity and Ather/m, that is in 
the Hearts of ſo many Men, in thoſe Countries, where Perſecution 1s openly 
vowed, is in great Meature owing to that Perſecution, which pretends to root it 
out; and will be charged upon the Perſecutors themſelves, by the Great Judge 
of the World, when "He ſhall come, to bring io Light the hidden Things of 


Darkneſs, and to make man ife ef the Counſels of the Heart. Let us go on now to 
obſerve, | 


* hat, as it 18 juſt, and holds good, in the Caſe of all Truth, that i it ought 
to be received, by every Man, in the Love of it, and not in the Fear of any of 
this World's Evils: fo, is it plain, that the more Important the Truth is, and - 
the more it relates to another State, and his own Fzernal Salvation; the more 
ſall is it certain, that it ought not to be forced, but to be left to the Man's own 
Conſcience, and to that Thought and Reflexion, W hich were given to Man for the 
balancing and receiving it; and which alone entitle Him to Reward, or Punijh- 
nent, for his Conduct relating to it. | 

The Reaſon is plain; becauſe the Importance of auy Truth to the Service of 
God, or the Happineſs of Man, makes it more requilite, that the Man ſhould ' 
purſue the Enquiry after it, with Sincerity ; and hold it faſt with Conſtancy : 
neither of which He can do, if He is overpowered by the Molives of this World; 
and by the ſame Arguments, which equally recommend Truth and Falſhood; and 
which therefore, would have had the ſame Effect upon his Mind and Tongue, 
were any certain Error, by the like Pain and Diſtreſs, recomme nded to Him. 

Nay, upon this Account it is not unreaſonable to affirm, That it would be 
more juſtifiable of the two, to erect a Court of Inquifition, and to apply the Eu- 
renity of Bodily Torments, for the Conviction of All who will not own that 4 
Part is greater than the IV. hole, or that Ten are more than Twenty ; than to make uſe 
of the fame Terrors, in Matters purely Religious, that touch the Worfhip and 
Service of God, according to Men's own Conſciences, The former is monſtrous, 
and abſurd, and an Injury to Human Society. The latter is as monſtrous and | 
abſurd; and beſides, | is a profane Invaſion of Almighty God's Province; a2 
Judging his Servants before the Time; an Inſult upon Conſcience, which is to 


be the Rule, and Meaſure, of a Man' 8 Duty here, | and of his e. 


hereafter. 

Since therefore, to res: the Mind and Conſcience within, i is impoſſible; 41 | 
ince to force the Words and Profeſſions of Men, againſt their Inward Perſuaſion, 
3 impious and wicked; and fince this is much more ſo, where Gud's Preroga- 
tire, and Man's Greateſt Intereſt, are concerned, in the moſt peculiar manner: 
It remains that the only Method in this Caſe, allowed by Juſtice, or Equity, 1s, 
the Ute of Reaſon and Argument to convince Men inwardly of any Errors; and 
that All the reſt muſt be left to Charity, and mutual Forbearance. There are 
Tivo Arguments, to prove This, and to inforce it upon all Men, and Chr iftans, 


The 


f 763 JJV 
The One is taken from the Sentiments of all Men, when they make it, or rather 
feel it, to be their own Caſe: and the ther is, what ought to be * re 
garded by All who bear the Name of Chri N;, the Method in which Chr! iftranity Was 
propagated through the World. 

1. As to the ft of theſe; there is no Rule allowed to be more equitable, o. 
more humane and fitting, than this, that what one Man hath Reaſon to expect 
from another, He is obliged in Reaſon to perform to that other, in like Cir. | 
cumſtances. If we cannot think it juſt in Others, in heir Height of Pow er, to 1 
demand an Agreement in every Thing relating to Religion, of Us, ſuppoling us 
under their Power; no more can we think it juſt in Us, to exact, with worldly 
Penalties, that ſame Agreement, whenever Superiority, and Strength, give lea. 

_ Becauſe Force is not Right; nor can any Thing be done lawfully by one Man, 
which may not as lawfully be done by Another, in the ſame Circumſtances, 80 

that Men perpetually pronounce, in this Caſe, their own Sentence of Condem. 
nation, by aſſerting and pronouncing That to be the Heighth of Injuſtice aud 
Wickedneſs towards themſelves; which yet They will venture too often 90 
practice towards Others, upon every the leaſt Opportunity. It is not only a Lay 
of the Chriſtian Religion, but of eternal Truth, J/hatfoever ye would (whatſocycr 
You have reaſon to expect) that Men Foe: do unto you, That do unto them; and 
never the contrary. 

2. But then, as I obſerved, there is Gmething ſo peculiar to Chri ian, in the 
Propagation of their own Religion, in its firſt and pure State, that it deſerrestvo 

1 be duly conſidered. The great Debate, We ſee, lies, between two Ways of | 
5 promoting and ſupporting, what is called Religion; or extending the Bound: ofa | 
Church. "Theſe are, either Force, or Perſuaſion: either the Argument of Reg, i 
or of outward Evil, Here then, we ſhall find, which was moſt agrecable to 
the Wiſdom of God. It was, with reſpe& to his Power, equal to Him whick | 
Method to make uſe of. Had He ſeen fit to have illuminated and converted the | 
Princes and Magiſtrates of this World, (as He did St. Paul) this, according 0 
| ſome, would have done the Work effectually. The Authority of ſuch Men, | 
1 beſides the Influence of their Examples, which there is a natural Inclination in 
| Mankind to imitate, would immediately have drawn into the Church, the nume- 
| rous Throng that is always ſeen to follow Power and Greatneſs. Nay, Multi- 
| | tudes of Lives might probably have been ſaved this way; becauſe no Perſecution: 
i this new Religion could have been ſet on Foot, when all Power was with it; 
but would have been applied, on the ſide of it, if a few (which is not credible,) 
ſhould have been ſo unmannerly, or ſo ſtubborn, as not to follow Great Ex- 
amples. But then, the whole End of the Goſpel had been well nigh fruſtrated; 
which was not, a bare Profeſſion of it; but a receiving it as the Truth, in the 

| Love of Truth, and the not holding it in Unrighteouſneſs, Where would then 
have been the Trial of Men's Hola and Souls? Where would have been the 
Proofs of Sincerity and Integrity in its Profe efſors ? Where would have becn 
Virtue and Honour, in following what was their great and laſting Profit? |} 
Almighty God, therefore, who {ſees the Springs and Ground of all oo | 
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q | worthy Actions, choſe a Method the direct contrary, for the Honour of the C 
| and of the firſt Profeſſors of it. He not only did bt cloath it at firſt, in the 
„ Garments of this World's Glory; not only did zot arm it with any of the Fore: 


and Might of this State; but He left it to the Power of thoſe Evidences that de- 
es it: And, that Simcerity might have it's perfect Work, He opencd it, 


when all the World Was as diſpoſed | to arm againſt i it; not only not to her 0! 
betri:: 
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friend it, but to perſecute and oppreſs it. So that here is the Difterence 3 

geen the Sentiments of Man, and of Almighty God. Weak Mum never ſeems to 
5155 even the Religion of God's ow! Inſlitution fate, unlets it have Perſecution 
and worldly Power, in it's Friendſhip and Alliance. And the All-witc God 
judges ſo diſterently from this, that, in the Setlement and Eſtabliſhment of the 
Religion of Chriſt, he chuſeth to have the Power of this World againſt it, rather 
han for it. The Reaſon is, that %% World may have as little to do with Men's 
Determinations about Religion, as poſſible ; that the Uprightnets of the Heart may 
lay the Foundation ; and that Virtue may have it's Eitet here, and it's Reward 
hereafter 6 | 

This, methinks, ſhould convince all Chriftians, that Perſecution, in any De- 
orce, is the Invention and Inſtrument of God's greateſt Enemy: and that, as 
(br if diſdained to make uſe of cutzward Force, in pianting the B Religion in 
the World ; 10 it is Unchriſtian and Impious to change his Method, in lupport- 
ing It; and for this Purpoſe, to chuſe Thoſe very I eapons, which his I*nemies 

uſed at firſt agarnft Him and his Kingdom : and which, his Father, in his in- 
fnite Witdom, rejected, as improper for the good End, He then had in view. 


We may now, at the Concluſion of this Diſcourſe, very juſtly aſk, If all this 
be true, according to the Law of Nature, and the G opel of Feſus Chriſt; how 
great, how inexpreffibly great, is the Guilt of the Leaders of /hat Church, which 
Places the whole Strength of Religion | in the Strength of Power, and the Arm 
of Fleſh; which turns the Motives of all that is good, from mward to outward; 
which hath no Care or Concern about Honeſty and Integrity, but enforceth an 
Unity of Voices, by Fires, Baniſhments, Racks, and ſuch like Methods; which 
forlakes the Paths of Meckneſs plainly pointed out by God and Chriſt, and purſues 
thoſe of Deſolation, and Deſtruction? And then, Let us conſider, how much 
it behoves All who have profeſſed to ſeparate from that Church, to ſeparate cf- 
fedually from the moſt Unchriſtian and Diabolical Thing in it; and to keep 
themſelves at a Diſtance from every Tendency to the ſame E/: to ſtudy the 


Ciel, and to put on that Spirit of Charity, of Peace, and of Forbearance, which 


breathes through Every Page of it. And This will effectually diſpoſe them, 
not to judge, or cenſure; much more, not to condemn and injure, oppreſs and 


Ns the Servants of Another Maſter : but to leave thcir Fellow-ſervants, in 


all Matters of Religious Concern, to ſtand or fall, by the Judgement of their one 


common Lord and Maſter, to whom Kone They muſt all give an Account for 
Themſelves. 
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1 bear them record, that they have a Zeal of Gow, but not accor ing 
Knowledge. 


5 Se AL, (in the uſual Acceptation of the Word, and as it may be underſtog 
in moſt Places of Scripture,) is a great and Sincere Concern of the Mind for 
any Thing. And a Zeal of Ged, is a fervent Concern of the Mind, founded 
upon a Religious Principle; a Concern for ſomething which a Man thinks of Im. 
portance to the Honour, or Worſhip, of God. But the true Notion of Re, 
and of the Honour of God, has been fo little known in the World ; and Super. 
| ſtitious and fond Opinions about his Will, and his Worſhip, have taken ſuch 1 
Root in the Hearts of Mankind, and been propagated ſo from Age to Age; that I 
the Zeal commonly obſerved in the World, has been of more Prejudice to be 
Religion, and the Honour of God, than the greateſt Indifference and Coldnei; 
could have been. So ready human Nature has always been to miſtake, in 
ſuch weighty Matters; and to turn the Virtues and Duties of Religion into J ice, 
by their Miſunderſtandings, and the undue Management of their Paſſions. 

A Zeal of God is, in itſelf, a reaſonable and commendable Thing. But when 
Men miſtake in the firſt Principles, and great Fundamentals of Religion; and fix 
upon the Deity whom they worſhip Such Attributes and Qualities as are agree- | 
able to their own Fancies or Inclinations ; all that they act is out of the right F 
Way: and their Zeal degenerates into a ſuperſtitious Fury, and a mere Madnels; 1 
being not guided by Reaſon, nor built upon a true Underſtanding of the Nature 
of Religion. Thus St. Paul obſerves, in the Text, that the Fewws, even whiltt 
they rejected and perſecuted Chriſtianity, and adhered to Juſtification by their own 

Lao, had a Religious Zeal: but He obſerves, alſo, that it was not according 
Knowledge; not A with Underſtanding, or built upon a Fight Appre- 
henſion of Matters. 4 

And that We, whilſt we have a Zeal of God, and a Concern for what we AC 
count Religion, may not fall into the ſame Condemnation ; it will be proper tor 
Us to ſpend ſome Thoughts upon this Subject. And, in order to do this with 
Advantage, I propoſe theſe following Things: _ 


1. To ſhew When it is that a Religious Zeal i is not according 60 Knowledge, 
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3 II. To lay down the beſt Rule I can, for regulating our Religious Zeal. 


III. To offer ſome Motives, in order to our avoiding that Rel:g1ous Zeal, which 
is not according to Knowledge. 


I. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew When it is that a Religious Zeal is not according 
to Knowledge. And, I think, this may be determined, 1. By the Degree of our 


Leal, which ought always to be proportioned to the Value of the Object of — . 
2.55 ̃ f 
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OF ZEAL NOT ACCORDING TO KNOWLEDGE. 
„ By the Methods in which it ſhews itſelt. And 3. By the Moves which give 
5 to it. | | 
A Religious Leal is not accor ding 60 Knowledge, W hen the 037 ul 5 of it is not 
1 t it ought to be. Nay, It is Abſurd and Foolith; a Contradiction to All 
Reaton an Underſtanding ; when it is employed upon what does not deſerve any 
part of our Regard. As We arc made Reatcnable Cre catures, Ve are obliged to 
cas Such. And therefore, When Men regulate and ſetle their Religious Heul, 
er their own private Conduct, which 1s a Matter of great Moment to them; it 
ought to be done with the moſt mature Deliberation, And upon the belt Grounds; 
with Regard to nothing, but what is of real Weight in the Balance of Reaſon, 
nd of the Goſpel. Otherwiſe, They may ani come to lay out the Strength 
and Vigour of their Souls upon what cannot profit them; upon what cannot 
carry forward the great Affair of their Salvation in another World; and to found 
their warmeſt Expectations of God's Favour, and Happincls, upon inſignificant 


"Trifles. And then, All their Concern for them, the more Vigorous and Paſſionate 
tis, the more Abſurd it will be alto, It may be a Relivieas Leal, indecd : but it 


will be, wot according io Knowledge, or Underſtanding. 


And as the Degree of our Zea! ought to be proportioned by the Value of its 
{eral Objefs; it is evident That Our Religious Zeal is not according to Know- 
ze, when We ſhew more £ cal for ſome Matters of Little a than 
we do for Thoſe of much more Moment, and of. greater Importance to us. All 
Men who believe any Thing of Religion, (and none but ſuch can pretend to any 
Thing of a Religious Leal * cannot but acknowledge that the main Deſign of it, 
or the moral Be, which it always commands, are the Matters of greateſt Con- 
cerument to them. This, I am ſure, our Saviour has plainly taught all CH- Yfrians : ; 
and yet, the Zeal of Men, and even of Chriftians, which has molt appeared in 


the World, has been ſcen to exert itſelf, as if Theſe were framed to yield to 


points of much leſs Confideration. The Honour of God, in the Sanctification of 
Men's Lives, has been too much neglected; the Terms of Salvation, propoſed by 


God himſelf, both in his Book of Reaſon, and That of Revelation, have becu 
orerlooked. Other Terms have been invented; other Supports for Men's Hopes 
and Expectations ſought out: and a much greater Streſs laid upon ſome Circum- 
ſtances, which are, comparatively, trifling and inſignificant, than upon what God 
has þ/arnly declared to be of the greateſt Importance. 

But, certainly, We act not agreeably to that Character of underſtanding See 
tures, which we pretend to, when we put off the great and momentous Points 
of Religion, with a very ſmall Part of our Zeal; and employ the main Force of 
it upon ſomething of much leſs Conſideration: when we expreſs a very cold 
Altection, and little Warmth, for Righteouſneſs, and Juſtice, and Temperance, 


Truth, and Honeſty, and Integrity ; but have a burning Zeal for ſome particular 
outward Forms, or inward Opinions; or for the Enlargement of the worldly 


Intereit of a particular Ser; none of which can come in Competition with Thoſe 
greater Matters, which True Religion ſtrictly and principally requires. 

2. Our religious Zeal is, certainly, then not according 19 Knowledge, when it 
res itlelf by undue Methods, and is diſcovered aiter an indecent and unchriſtian 


Manner. Let the Objects of our religious Concern be what They will, and what 
they ought to be; let the Degree of this inward Concern be, according to the 


. Equity, eee to the Otjedis; yet there is lomething more re- 
Quilite : It muſt not break forth into Indecencies, or do Evil that Good may come. 
oe cannot be too much concerned for the Honour of God, and the Converſion 
0! tlie W. orld from Darkneſs to Light, and from the Power of Satan to the liv- 


ing 
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in order to honour him; and to bri ing a Diſgrace upon his Religion, in order 


Murthers and Deſtructions, Violences and Paſſions, Invaſions of Rights and 
Privileges, and the like; or, when Zea! for Religion diſcovers itſelf in 


| Perlons as Theſe, the Apoſtle, in another T4808 of this Epiſtle, —— whoſe D 


Honour, and His Commands, above all other Things; and to ſhew this Zeal in 
But to exert this Zeal upon T emporal Conſiderations, and for ſome vile End of 


even when there is Nothing bad in it, but the Priaciples, upon which Men a8 
For God ſees the Heart and the Reins ; and is intimately acquainted with 1 


an Imperfection in his Eyes, yet, Nothing can atone before Him, for the Want 


End; it is abſurd to think, that God can approve of it; or that this is ſucha 
Religious Leal, as 1t becomes an underſtanding Creature to have. Actions mate- | 


give the firſt Spring to them. From whence it follows, that, though « Zea! f/” } 


ing God, But the aiming at the Service of God himſelf, will not Juſtify an 
the Means we may poſlibly ute, in our great Concern for it.  Zea/ for God, 
and his Glory, muſt not break in upon any of the Laws which He himiclt 
has laid down, in order to his own Glory: for this would be to affront Him, 


to propagate and extend it. And therefore, When the Zeal of any Perſons for 
what they account Religion, breaks forth into Reproaches and Calumnies, 


any 
Thing contrary to the known Laws of that ſame Religion ; ; ſo that Virtue it. ſelk 


ſuffers, in any of its Branches: it is apparent that This is a Zeal of God, mt g. 
cording ib Knowledge; being founded upon the Ignorance of what God expreſly 
requires ; and proceeding from Men's not knowing, or not regarding, the eter; 
Laws of Practice, which God himſelf has propoſed to Mankind. And of ſuch 
JUN 
nation is juſt. 

. Laſily, When the Motives that give 1 and Vigour to our Rel g. ons. Zed! 
are gs and Evil; then our Zeal is not according to Knowledge, nor begun, 
and carried on, by Reaſon and Underſtanding. This one Thing will ſpoil the 
Beſt of all our Actions, and will certainly ruine the Beauty and: Acceptablenei; 
of our Zeal in the Eyes of God. Toexprets a Warm Zeal for Him, and tor hi; 


proper and becoming Methods; Theſe are very laudable and Chriſtian Point, 


our own, undiſcovered to the World, renders the whole Procedure odious to God; 


Thought in Man. He delights in Smcerity. And though That will cover many 


of That, And it is the Heighth of Ignorance, for any underſtanding Creature not 
to know this : and, if it be known, it is the Heighth of Aſurance, to think to 
impoſe upon Any, God with the outward Appearance, or Matk, of Zeal io: 
his Name. 

That religious Zeal, which alone He can look upon with Delight, muſt be 
founded upon an inward Senſe of the Importance of Religion. But if there be all 
the Outſide and Pomp of Zea! imaginable ; and this be founded upon met? 
worldly Conſiderations, and be expreffed only to carry forward ſome repeat 


rially good and praiſe-worthy, are rendered vicious and evil by the Ao/ives thit 


Ged and Religion, be, in itſelf, worthy of Commendation and Rewarc; yet, 
when it is built upon Conſiderations taken from this World only, and not upon 
a due Senſe of Religion heartily embraced within, it becomes a 0/c:9s Zeal, a 
Zeal unacceptable to God; as it is not only x9 according to Know led e, but ab- 
olutely inconſiſtent with it. Thus have I endeavoured to ſhew, when it is, that 

a Religious Zeal may be ſaid to be not according 10 Knowledge : which was the 
770 Thing I propoſed. 

But, before ! proceed any farther, I deſire to put in a Caulian, That I would 
not be underſtood, by any Thing I have ſaid, under this firſt Head, to intimate 


That a great Regard was not Zap to Thoſe Performances appointed by cut Lord, 
in 


ö 
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r his Religion, which, compared with Some Others, m may juſtly be eſteemed of 

if 5 Importance. For I know Who has taid, Theſe 27 ounht to do, and not 19 teave 
„e Others undone. But what I have oftered on this Subject, 1 intended to this 
Purpoſe, t that We thould not tix our Zea! upon thete /eſſer Matters, more than 
upon Thotfe which God himſelf has with a greater Concern recommended to 
bs: and that We ſhould, much lets, diſcover a greater Zea! about the Differences 
iu Opinion and Worthip, amongſt Chr//izans, not plainly determined in the G, 
than for the more important Duties expretsly commanded in it: for this is, cer— 
ninty, a Leal not according to Knowledge. 

When the Duty of Sacri/ice, under "thi Law, came in Competition with the 
Duty of Charity and Mercy, our Lord himſelf obſerved, out of one of the Pro— 
ate, tl that God required M-rcy, aud not Sacrifice. And fo, when any Moral Duty 
comes in Competition with an inſtituted Rite, we know, by this Rule, (con- 
armed by our bletied Lord,) which is to give Place. This Preference ſhews 
that the One is, of itſelf, of greater Value; - and therefore, Reaſon will direct us 
to have 11179 Leal for it. | 


Mn or Notion, relating to Religion, which we ourſelves think True, and 
of Importen and to ſhew this Concern by all Chriſtian Methods ; nay, to 


ll of oe Mind, and one Opinion, than in order to make Them holy, and juſt, 


Thing | propoſed ; which was, 
II. To lay down the belt Rule 1 can, for regulating our Religious Zea, 


This is certain, that it is our Duty to have a Zeal for God, and for Religion. 
Bat it is our Duty alſo, as certainly, to take effecual Care that it be a Zeal ac- 
wrding 1% Knowledge ; leſt otherwiſe it ſhould flame out, to the Prejudice and 
Diſhonour of Religion itſclf, and of that God in whole Service it pretends to 
bum. The Beſt and only Rule, I can think of, is, that we mult take all poſſible 
Care to ix in our Minds juſt and true Notions of the Nature of God, and of the 
grcat Deſign of Chrjftianity. For, as the fundamental Error of Men, in this im- 
portant Matter, has been the forming to Themſelves the falſeſt Notions of the 
Nature of Almighty God, and of the "Fad of the Goſpel itſelf; and, as this Error 
has given the ſad Occafion to all their Madneſs, under the Covert of a godly 
Zeal: So, the Rule I have mentioned mult be the moſt proper to prevent, or 
cure, this great oil. 

When Men have been fo fooliſh, as to imagine that God is pleaſed, and 
krred, and worſhiped, as He ought to be, by little and trifling Ceremonies z 


themſelves to think,) They naturally lay out all their Strength, and employ all 


to deltroy All that ſtand in the Way of their Fancies. Indced, the chief Agents 
or this Sort, in the World, are, I believe, too wiſe to be perſuaded themſelves of 
tie Truth of what they pretend to Others. But many, who ſerve under them, 
in the Proſecution of their Ends, think that all they are doing, let it be never 
lo bad, is neceſſary for the Honour and Service of Almighty God, and his true 

ou, III. 9 K e : 
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© likewiſe, it 18 certainly lawful for Us to be concerned for any Pr acticc, 


— om 
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cudcarour to convince Others of the Reaſonableueſs of complying with it. But 
+1; 1 wretched Abſurdity to make the Obligation to this Compliance, of equal 
bu 0:tance to Mankind, with their Obligation to Righteouſneſs and Holinets ; 
nd much more So, to thew a greater Heat and 8 in order to make Men 


— — | 


aud charitable. Having juſt mentioned this Canter, I now procecd to the next 


tar, by abſurd Rites, and ridiculous Offices of Devotion; (as many have brought 


the Bent of their Minds, to eſtabliſh and propagate theſe ; and ſtick not, at laſt, 
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Religion; and therefore, lawful. But if we would not Ourſelves be of the 
Number of Thoſe whoſe Zeal is a Diſhonour to God; we mult take Care tg 
know what that God is, whom we ſerve; what his Nature and Attributes are: 
what his Will and Pleaſure is; and what the End of his making Mankind caps. 
ble of regarding it, and living according to it. 

Nothing can be of more Service to us, in the Matter now before Us, than This, 
which Jam now recommending to you. Suppoſing, what is certain, that We 
{hall find, upon Inquiry, that God, the great Lord whole Servants we are, i, 1 
God of purer Eyes than to behold Iniquity ; that He 1s merciful , juſt, and holy, 
to an infinite Degree; that he cannot hate any of his Creatures; that he wiſh., 

and deſigns their Happineſs ; that he made them to know, and worthip, or 
ſerve Ha,” in the Practice of all Virtue ; that he reveled his Will to them, by | 
his Son, in order to teach them more effectually to live ſoberly, righteouſly ar, and 
godly, in this preſent World; and by This to bring them to all Happinets i, | 
another, and better State: Suppoſing, I ſay, a ſerious Perſon made truly fene 
of this; Is it poſſible for him to think of honouring God any otherwiſe, than by | 
the Practice of what he knows to be pleaſing to him? Or, to purſue any thing | 
in the whole World, with a Zeal comparable to That, with which he pref | 

after what He knows to be the Vill of that God? Can ſuch a Man ever ſuf; | 
| himſelf to tranſgreſs the plain Laws of God, in order to promote his Hongyr? | 
to be cruel and barbarous, in order to carry forward the Glory of his merci He. 
ther? to be unjuſt and uncharitable, to ſhew his Zeal for the God of all Right, 
and the Father of all Mercies? Or, to be ill-natured to all the World about 
him, in order to propagate the moſt peaceable and beſt-natured Inſtitution in | 
the World? | 

I hope, as far as the Nature of the ＋ hing itſelf can go, 1 may be juſtifed in 
anſwering, That ſuch a Conduct is next to impoſſible, He, who ſincerely in- 
quires into the Attributes of Almighty God, cannot cafily ſuffer himſelf to a | 
any thing contrary to that Nature and thoſe Attributes. He, who ſeriouſly 
looks into the Chriſtian Religion, will not eaſily think that any Thing, which | 
contradicts the very Deſign of that Religion, can be acceptable to Him who F 
inſtituted it. He, who ſees how great a Streſs is laid in the Goſpel, upon Hol. 
nels, and Mercy, and Peace, can never be induced, under Pretence of the Honour | 
of Chrift, or his Church, to diſregard the Practice of 7heſe, even for one Day. 
Nor can He, who ever once thought in earneſt about Religion, be brought to 
imagine it to be a praiſeworthy Practice to ſerve the Cauſe of it by vicious aud 
immoral Actions. 

There is nothing therefore, more likely to fix our Zeal upon its true Obje; 
and to fix it in the greateſt Degree upon what moſt deſerves it; to keep it from 
diſcovering itfelf in all Methods diſapproved and condemned by Religion; and to | 
rectify che Principles and Motives which give Life to it; than the Study of the 
Nature of God, and the Delign of Chriftianity. I hope, upon the whole, I may 

conclude, That, if Men moos ſtudy the Book of Reaſon, and the Goſpel of Chi, 
leriouſly, They could not poſſibly entertain, or ſhew forth, any Religious Lea! 
but what is according to Knowledge, I ſhall now proceed, 


III. To offer tome Molives, in order to our avoiding ſuch a Re/i9194s Zeal, W 
is nt according i0 Knowledge. And to excite us to the well-regulating our Re- 
Igiouis Leal, it n be very proper to conſider, 


. The Reaſonableneſs, and excellent Uſefulneſs, of Religious Zeal, wh en its 


3 regulated. It is not left to our Choice, whether we will have 4a 22 1 | 
wn ; 
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Cad, and Religion, or not; but it is our Duty to form and nouriſh it in ourſelves: 
and ſuch a Duty as we cannot but practiſe, and clicctually compals, it we 
heartily ſet about it. To have a Zeal for God, is to have a warm and altec- 
tonate concern for a Being to whom we have innumerable Obligations; who 
the proper Object of all our Hopes, and Deſires, and Expectations; and who 
has all pollible Claims to our whole Service. And to have a Zeal for the Sub- 
tantials of Religion, 1 15 to have a great Regard tor what deteryes it more than all 
other Things in the World; for i 15 truly pleaſing to our Lord and Matter, 
and can never be otherwite; for what is clientially neceflary to the Happinets 
of human Society here below, and to our own eternal Reward hereafter. 

[t is juſt aud becoming, therefore, to have a Zeal, and hearty Concern, for 
this great and important Bulinets of Rel/g/on. And, to have this Zeal fo directed, 
s to purtue its End by none but proper and Religious Methods ; by Nothing 
but what Reaton and God himicl: recommend; is, to contult the true Honour of 
Religion, and the Service of that God who requires it of Us. No Scandal 13 
brought, by iuch a Conduct, upon our Profeſſion: but every Mouth bletles it. 
And then, to have this Zeal founded on the Motive of eternal Moment, the 
Rewards of Heaven, and the Importance of Religion, and the Favour of God 


nd Chrift, is to improve the Beauty and Lovelinels of it yet more. There can 


be no Argument in the World, nor the leaſt Shadow of an Objection made, 
oainlt a Zeal, which has God, and the Practice of Religion, for its Objects; 
which regard 7 eſe more than any Thing of leſſer Conſideration ; ; which dif- 
covers itſelf only in the Ways and Methods recommended in the Goſpel 1 ; and 
which works upon no other Tn Hex but what the Supa approves of. But, 
on the contrary, 

2. Let us conſider the Unreaſonableneſs, and the pernicious Conſequences, of 
a Religious Zeal, not well- Fegulatee 3 or, in the Apgile $ Words, Not accor ding ts lo 
Knowledge. 


And here it is too obvious to Every Man's Obſervation, that Nothing has 


Gone more Miſchief, or produced more lamentable Effects in the World, than 


this Sort of Zeal. It was this Zeal for the ceremonial Part of their Law, that 


kept the Jews from acknowledging our Saviour ; nay, which induced Them to 
reject and crucify him. It was this Zea/ for Matters of lefler Conſideration, 


which, in very early Days, diſunited the Churches of Chriſt from One Another: 


and in theſe later Ages, keeps up, with a fatal Heat, the Differences between the 
feveral Sorts of Diſciples of Chriſt, in the World; and leads CHeiſtiaus, by degrees, 


to act againſt their Fellow-chriſtians, with a Spirit of Fury, and wicked Perſe- 


cution. It is this Zeal without Knowledge, and the Diſcovery of it in an undue 


and unchriſtian Manner, which has prejudiced many againſt the very Name of 


Cri; and made the glad Tidings of Salvation a Scandal to Unbelicvers. 


But though 1t appears (as we Rave ſcen it to be, in the firſt Part of this Di- 


courle,) ſo unreaſonable, in itſelf; and has proved fo pernicious to the Caufe of 


true Religion in the World; Vet, it has always had a Multitude of Fotaries, Who 


have loved and entertained it Themſelves; and who have abuſed and perſecuted 
C:hers, who have not ſhewn their Zeal in the ſame ſevere, and inhuman Methods. 
Nothing could be of worſe Conſequence to the Jews, than this b/mmd Zea! for 
their Cremonial Law: and yet Nothing was in more Repute amongſt them. 
And They who had it not; They, who believed that Sacrifice was of e Value 


than Mercy, or moral Duties of greater Moment than Ceremonies; or the Salva- 


tion of the whole World of greater Concern than their Rites and Forms of 
Religion; 
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Vigour ſpent upon theſe ; They have no Time, or Zeal, left for the gr 


about the inſignificant Circumſtances of Religion, here the eſſential Parts of it 


Afeftions of the Mind, fo eaſily degenerate into accurſed and wicked Paſſions; 3 
and tend, in their Corruption, to the Ruine of the beſt and moſt important | 
Things in the World. But this ſhould excite our moſt ſerious Conſideration; | 


but of pleaſing Almighty God, by placing our Zeal where it ought to be placed; 


Son. And ſo, at laſt, may inherit the Reward of that Faith and Obedience, 
which we have not defiled by a falſe, raſh, and wicked, Zeal ; or by pretending 
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Religion ; were accounted falſe and perfidious; treated with Contempt, expoſed | 
and affronted, excommunicated, and baniſhed from their Synagogues. And the 
Fews have been followed, in this Path of Uncharitableneſs, ever ſince, in all 
Ages and Countries, by Such as have followed them in their Zeal not accord. 
4% Knowledee. | y 
But, One of the Worſt Conſequences of this, I muſt not omit; becauſe it;; 
to be found wherever this blind Zeal is, even in the loweſt Degree; That it na. 
turally brings in, wherever it is univerſally embraced, an univerſal Neglect gf 
the great and ſubſtantial Parts of Practical Religion. For when Men's Thought; 
and Hearts are taken up with the Shadows of Things, and all their Heat aud 
ate 
Matters of the Goſpel, Nay, it is often ſeen, that, when They are moſt rofl 
with a Zeal for the leſſer Matters and Appendages of Religion, They are moſt 
of all apt to forget the ſacred Laws of Practice, and to tranſgreſs the Rules laid 
down in that very Religion which they think They are propagating. 
There cannot be any Confideration of more Weight with Chriſtians, in the pre. 
ſent Caſe, than This, That where the greateſt Heat and Concern are expreſſed 


are ſcen moſt to be neglected, in the Lives, and whole Behaviour, of the Pro- ] 
feſſors of it. What Chriſtian will not be moved to diſcourage, and put what | 
Check He can, to a Fire, which may, too probably, burn to the Deſtruction of 
all that is valuable in that Religion itſelf, in whoſe Cauſe alone it pretends b 
burn ? e „ . 1 

It is, I confeſs, a melancholy Conſideration, that ſome of the beſt Qualities and 1 


and induce us to make the great Strokes of Practical Religion the chief Oha 
of our Zeal; and to reſolve to ſhew this Zeal by Thoſe Methods only, which 
the Goſpel recommends to Us, as much as it doth this Zeal {itſelf, And | 
then, We may be ſecure from falling under the Cenſure of the Apoſtle, in the F 
Text, of having a Leal not according to Knowledge; and not only of Tlis, W 


by regulating it agreeably to his Nature and Perfections; and the Ge of his | 


to carry forward the Honour of God, by ſuch Methods as He himſelf abhors. 
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The Impoſſibility of ſerving Gop and MAMMox. 


8 1 XII. 
Loan XVI. 13. 


No Servant can ſerve tww9 Maſters: for eit ber He will hate the one, and 1 the 


and MAMMON, 


N au Words our Bled Lord ſuppoſes, and repreſents, all Men who have 


it in their Power to come to the Knowledge of the Supreme God, as ticd 


to be the Servants of God, and vet to be the Servants, together with Tim, of 


cen poſſibly ſerve two Maſters, that is, 1wwo Maſters, with different and oppolite 


Ire them both equally ; yet the Nature of their Commands, and ſeparate In- 
tereſts, is ſuch, that He muſt often, whilſt He is obeying the one, or holdins 
i the one, as the Text expreſſeth it, deſiſe, that is, neglect the Commands of the 


equally, ſo as to be attached to their Intereſts equally in his inward Affection, 


both equally, yet, in the Execution of their contrary Commands, He muſt 


other. From this Inſtance of a Servant amongſt Men, pretending invain 
to ferve ο Maſters, oppoſite in their Intereſts, "a their Wills, Our Lord 
argues, and aflures his Followers, That it is ſo, with reſpect to God, and Riches, 


the true God. Ye cannot ſerve the true God, and Mammon; that 1 18, 3 
or the imaginary God of Wealth. 


theſe three Propoſitions. - - « You arc all obliged by the ſtrongeſt Ties, and the 
oſt unanſwerable Reaſons, to be faithful and fincere Servants of the true God, 

) Whom You owe Yourſelves, and all you have, and all You can hope for.” 

Now, as it is impoſſible, amongſt Men, tor a Servant to ſerve 1wo oppoſite 
Ma _ either affectionately, or faithfully; ſo, it is impoſſible for Yu to be 
the Servants of the fictitious NE: of this World, and to ſerve the true God 
ly at the ſame Time. Therefore, you are obliged, if you would 
lerve God, as you ought, to renounce to the Service of every aher Maſter, op- 
Polite to him, in Intereſt, and in Will.” From the Text, thus explained, I 
Ver, III. 9 p 


other ; or elſe He will bold to the one, and de 17 iſe ah other. Te cannot ſerve Gor 


and bound to Him, in the Relation of Servants. This being the Suppolition z | 
n order to convince his Followers of the great Uunrcaſonablenefs of pretending 


an oppoſite Maſter, Slaves to the Riches, or Grandeur, of „his World; Our 
Lord uſeth an Illuſtration taken from common Life. No Servant amongſt Men 


Wills; of contrary Tempers, and contrary Reſolutions. For it will be either 


thus, that the Servant will have a much greater inward Aſſection, and Kind- 
bes, for one of them than for the oer: Or, ſuppoſing that He can inwardly 


Other, The firf Affirmation is, that He cannot be tuppoſed to /ove them both 
and Inclination: the ſecond Affirmation is, that, ſuppoſing him to ve them 


unavoidably negleft, or deſpiſe, the one, whilſt He holds to, or obeys, the 


here repreſented as a Perſon, or falſe God, ſet up as a Maſter, in Oppoſition to 


If you would now ſce the Force of our Lord's Argument, e 0 as it 
Gght to be, to other Points, as well as Riches; it may be comprehended in 
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| Force: They begin to think more favourably of the Matter; and to imagine 


of I. 
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ſhall take occaſion to diſcourſe of ſeveral Particulars, not foreign to the Plain 


Deſign of the Words; nor uſeleſs to Chrjtians of theſe later Ages, 


I. I ſhall obſerve that many Perſons, who have naturally good Diſpoſition 
and, frequently holy and warm Reſolutions, pleaſe themſelves with dividing 
their Services between God, and Something oppolite to Him; and entertain 1 
fooliſh Opinion that this Conduct is a ſecure way to his Favour. 


II. I ſhall obſerve to you how unreaſonable, and how uſeleſs, this Divis on 


of their Service is; and how 111- grounded and vain, all their Hopes are, which 


are founded upon ſuch a Service. 


III. I ſhall endeavour to difluade you fon all fach Service to Any thing in 
this World, as will make it impoſſible for you to perform the Service that is in. 


diſpenſably due to God. And, 


IV. I ſhall conclude with a proper Application, concerning the Reaſonable. 
neſs, the Honour, the Advantage, and true Glory, of that Service which we 
owe to Almighty God. | 


1. I ſhall obſerve, that many Perſons, 1 hav nd Diſpoſitions, and fre. 
quently holy and warm Reſolutions, often pleaſe Themſelves with dividing their 
Services between God, and ſomething oppoſite to Him; and entertain a fooliſh 


Opinion that, by thus halving their Behaviour, They are in a ſecure Way, and 
truly his Servants. For it being ſo, that Religion hath been taught them, and 
the plain Doctrines of it inculcated upon them from their Childhood; and 
That, notwithſtanding all the Allurements, or Terrors, of the World, Virtue 
| hath till its peculiar Attractions, and Advantages; and that the Proſpect, or 


even Suſpicion, of God's Anger and future Puniſhment, is very terrible, and to 


ſome Minds intolerable: Theſe Things, I ſay, being ſo; many Perſons find | 
it impoſſible to root out of their Minds all Regard to Religion. They experi 1 
ence a Reluctance in their Conſciences, when they attempt it; and this Re- 3 
luctance gives them fo much Uneaſineſs, as rather determines them to ſet about 
ſome Part of the Work of Religion, than to negle& the hole. They cannot I 
bear the Thoughts of being totally caſt off by Almighty God; and of for- | 


feiting all poſſible Title to Heaven and Happineſs; aud of incurring certainly 
his Wrath and Diſpleaſure. Theſe Things they cannot think of with any 


Eaſe; nor can they bring their Conſciences to ſit down quiet under the Appre- 


henſion of them. 
But then, on the other 1 perhaps their natural W leads tom 


ſtrongly to ſome particular Vice, or other: Perhaps Cuſtom has improved this | 
Inclination, before they were enough aware of it: Perhaps, it brings them in 
a great deal of preſent Profit, and Advantage; or it procures them a great deal 
of Pleaſure 3 or Honour, and Pomp, may attend upon it. Theſe Things ate 
ſo entertaining, and bewitching, to ſome particular Minds, and Tempers, tut 


Men are not able to bear the Thought of parting, effectually and entirely, with 


What procures them ſo much preſent Satisfaction. When their Minds are em- 
ployed upon the Excellency and Beauty of Religion, and the good Conſequences 2 


of ſerving God truly; and are a little at Leiſure from the cloſe Attacks of au 
thing of this World; then perhaps, they may come to a Reſolution of fe- 
{aking all for God, and a good Conſcience; and be vain enough to think that 
Nothing ſhall move them from ſuch Reſolutions, But when the Scaſon of 
Trial comes again; and the Temptation preſents itſelf to Them, in all its 
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t no mortal Crime, to be influenced by it; and to give Proofs, by their Weak- 
ics, that they are Men. 

This being their Caſe, between the Motions of Conſcience, and God's Com- 
mands, on one hand, and the Temptations of Profit, or Pleaſure, or Honour, 
on the other; They at laſt are ſeen to come, with Calmneſs and a Sort of 
Gerenity of Mind, to divide themſelves between 7h;is World and the her: 
between the true God, and the Ido! God of this State; and to procurc them 
{lyesa Sort of Eaſe, by performing Part of that Service which they owe to 
Almighty God, (and This, to be ſure, will be the Part that They themſelves 
happen to like beſt) whilſt at the fame Time they never loſe the View of what 


themſelves to the ſame Maſters. Some you may 1ce purſuing Pleaſure to un 
;mmoderate Degree; others, ambitious beyond all Bounds ; others, buſying 
themſelves in amaſſing Heaps of uſeleſs Wealth: and very many of theſe, in 


his Servants, and perhaps really thinking that they are ſo. But, 


II. I come now to obſerve to you how unreaſonable, and how uſeleſs, this Divi- 
ſm of their Service is: and how ill-grounded, and vain, all their Hopes are, 
which are founded upon ſuch a Service. 


God is; and how much of our Hearts and Time it mult unavoidably require. 
The great Miſtake of Men ſeems to lie in their not knowing, or not attending 
to, the true Notion of God's Service. Were it ſo indeed, that to ſerve God 


Sins, to beg his Bleſſing, and to give him Thanks: were 7), or the like, all 
that 18 implied i in ſerving God, then it is very certain that we might divide Our- 
ſhres, and give the World our Strength, and our Heart, and our Practice, 
whilſt we ſerve God (as ſome call it) with our Lips, and our Bodies, We 
might then certainly go, from our Intemperance and our Luxury, to our 
Pavers and Praiſes; we might come freſh from cheating our Neighbours, and 
fill low before the Footſtool of our Maſter ; we might come trom our Hoards of 


God our Father, in profeſſing our Faith in him, and laying Ourſelves before 
the Throne of his Mercy. 
But this Notion muſt be rooted out of Men's Minds. This is what God 
complained of, under the Few/h Diſpenſation. This People draweth nigh to Me 


that wicked and corrupted Generation of Men, in which our Savigur appeared, 
put on the greateſt Shew of Zeal for God and his Service. Who ſuch Zealots 
a They, to pay Tithes: to faſt; to pray; and to do many other Things which 


Mammon was their true Maſter 3 becauſe They were his true Servants. The 


it: whilſt they called that Form of Religion, the Service of God, which He 

alured them He abhorred and deteſted, when it was ſeparated from that prac- 

tical Service which He indiſpenſably required. 

For what is it, in which the Service of any Maſter upon Earth conſiſts? Is it 

in the calling Him, our Maſter; or ee bis Servants? Is it in a formal 
Attendance 


they propoſe to themſelves in this vain World. All indeed do not give up 


their Intervals, appearing before God, in publick Worſhip; calling themſelves 


And this will appear moſt evidently by conſidering, what the true Sue of 4 


were nothing but to ſay our Prayers, to call him Maſter, to attend upon his 
0:dinances, to bow before him, to lift up our Hands and Eyes, to confeſs our 


ill-gotten Poſſeſſions, and be as loud, as the beſt of our Neighbours, in calling 


————  —— 
2 
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with heir Lips, but their Heart is far from Me. You ſce, the Wir amongſt 


belonged to their Religion? But what was this? or to what Purpoſe ? Their 
Pradtice, their Hearts (w. hich are diſcovered by Practice) were all another Way. 


Service they did to Sin was viſible. The World about them felt the Effects of 
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Attendance upon him, to receive his Commands, or merely to know his Plex. 
ſure? Is it a bare confeſſing of Ourſelves guilty of tranſgreſſing his Will, and 
in a daily returning to aſk his Pardon? Will any Mgfter upon Earth ackyg,.. 
ledge this to be Service? or, will any Maſter value, or regard a Man why be. 
haves himſelf thus, as his Servant? Offer it now to any Man, and ſee if Ile 
will accept of ſuch Mock- ſervice, as this. If I be a Maſter, ſaith God, by liz 
Prophet, where 1s my Service? 1, e. If I be your Maſter, as you pretend to call 
me, pay me the Service due to a Mafter : Behave yourſelves as that Relation, 
which you pretend to be between us, enjoins and demands, 

It is the Part of a Servant to regard the Intereſt of his Maſter, as his own 
Intereſt; to conſult the Honour of his Maſter, as his own Honour; and prin- 
cipally, which is the only Thing to judge by, to look upon his Maſter Ss Will, 
as far as a Maſter's Authority reacheth, as the Guide and Rule of his Aids 
Now, if We apply this to Almighty God, and that Relation we ſtand in to 
: Him, as Servants; we ſhall pretently fee how far the Service we owe him 
reacheth; how much of our Time, and how much of our Hearts, it muſt or 
neceility take up. The Intereſt of our great Maſter muſt be eſteemed by Us, 
as our own Intereſt. Now, the Intereſt of our Mafter can be Nothing, 10 the 
Encreaſe of all that He approves of; and the Addition of as many Perſons 2: 


poſſible, to his true Service. Our great Mafter's Honour is what we are oy. | 


liged, as Servants, to conſult and regard. And this lies likewiſe, in the Like. 
neſs of all underſtanding Natures to his moral Perfections; and in the advan- 
cing, as much as poſlible, the State of true Virtue in the World. And, what 
comprehends all, our great Maſter's Will muſt be made the Rule of all our 
Actions: for They are but indifferent Servants indeed, who do not Pay a con- 
ſtant and ſtrict Regard to the ill of their Maſters. Now, the Vi of God is 
every Command that he hath made known to Us, whether by the Law of 
Nature, which is his Voice; or by the Law of Revelation, which is an open 
Confirmation of that firſt Law. | 
From hence, therefore, it appears that, voter the Service of God: is com- 
prehended the whole Syfem of moral Virtues, as well as all the external Ads of 


Devotion and Worthip. A Part of that Service, which we owe to him, is in- ö 


deed, external Adoration; the Prayers, and Praiſes, of our Lips; and all the 
Expreſſions of Dependence upon Him, and univerſal Love to Others, which 
become ſuch Creatures as we are. But this is but one Part of his Service; 
however it may have come to be called, in general, by that Name. Nay, if 
it do not procced from the Heart and Soul; if the Mind and Thoughts do not 
ſincerely accompany it, and direct it all, with due Affections and Sentiments, 
to Him; it is indeed no Part of his Service; but only ſo many Words pro- 
nounced, without Meaning; and ſo many Sounds, muttered over for Form's 
Sake, without any Effect either upon Him, or Ourſelves. Nay, and ſuppoſing 
the Heart and Soul to go along with Us in theſe outward Exerciſes of our Ke— 
Iigion; ſuppoſing Us to be ſincere in %% Part of God's Service; and to confets, 


and pray, and praiſe, and intercede, with all the preſent Affection that be- 


comes the Attendance of ſuch Servants upon ſuch a Mater: yet, when this iS 
done, This is but a Part of his Service. 
There remains behind a large Field of Virtue. T, emperance, and a 3 


of Ourſelves, and all our Appetites; Charity, or an unbounded Love to all 


the intelligent Creation; Juſtice, or a ſtrict Regard to the Dues and Rights of 


all Mankind about us; Forgiveneſs of the greateſt, and moſt provoking Inju- 


ries, that can be offered us; Patience, under all the Evils of Pain, . , 
Ol>z 
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Loſs, Diſappointment, that come upon us by the Providence of our Maſter ; 
and Contentment in every Station, to which he is pleated to conline Us; in a 
word, ſuch a Behaviour and Conduct, in that Poſt in which our great Majter 
placeth us, as becomes us, as Servants, and as is required by the Nature of it, 
whatever it be. All may be comprehended in the two great Commandments, of 
Vue the Lord our God with all our Heart, and all our Mind, and all our Soul, 
and all our Strength: and of loving our Neighbours as Ourſelves: or may be 
ſummed up Tal It. Paul's comprehentive Expreſſion of /i/v1ng ſoberly with reſpect 
to ourſelves ; righteouſly, with reſpect to our Neighbour; and god!/:/y, with re- 
{pect to Almighty God, in this W. orld. 

This being then the Tatk of God's Servants; this being the Work which every 
one hath to 0 that hath given up his Name to Him; tell me now, Is there 


any room for other Maſters, oppolite.or contrary to Hin? Can any Man love God. 


with all his 7feart, and yet love any Enemy to God with the leaſt Degree of 
his Affection; or the leatt Part of his Heart? Can any Man, who hath ſuch a 


Taſk marked out for him; ſo many Virtues to excel in; ſo many good Habits 


to implant in him] telt; ſo many good Actions to fill up every Moment of his 
Time; fo ſtrict a Regard to pay to the Honour of his great Mailer, and the 
Commands of ſuch a Lord: Can any Man, I fay, in theſe Circumſtances, find 


any Opportunity, or the leaſt Interval of Ti ime, for the Service of other contrary. 


Maſters; ſuch, I mean, as direct Him to any Inſtances of that /, which is as 


oppotite to the Will of God, as Darkneſs 1 is to Light? It is cvident indeed, from 


the Nature of the Thing itil, that, in e Point we decline from his Ser- 
vice, we ceale to ſerve him; and that, as ſoon as we are drawn to S, we are no 
longer the Servants of God, but of his Enemy. For know ye not, ſaith the Apoſtle, 


that to whom Te yield your ſelves Servants to obey, Bis Servants ye are, 10 whom Ve obe y. 
And conſequently, If You obey the Commands of God, You are the Servants of 


God: But ii You obey Thoſe of n, You are the Servants of Sin; and have de- 


parted from the Service of God. And the Service of God being the Praclice 2 | 


all Righteouſneſs, in every Inſtance equally ; it is impoſſible that You ſhould a 

the fame Time be the Servants of God, and yet frankgreſe. Any of the Rules of 
that Righteouſneſs. | 

How vain therefore, and groundleſs, are the Hopes of Thoſe, who pretend 
to divide themſelves, and their Services, between God, and hie World; be- 
tween Duty to this ſupreme Maſter, and any Sort of Vice; They themſelves 
may ſce, by conſidering ſeriouſly what the Service of God is: Not a Prayer, or 
a Tear, or an Act of Devotion; but a continued Tenor of good Works; a Pro- 


grels and Improvement in all Virtue. This is a Service, which admits of no 


Remiftion of Care and Diligence; and which can brook no Rival. And theré— 


fore, the Man, whenever this is neglected, or broken into, immediately ccaſeth 
to be the Servant of that God, who cannot be truly ſerved, unleſs He be ſerved 

with the whole Heart. The Rcaſonableneſs of what hath been ſaid under this 
Head is o maniteſt, that it will make Way for what I next propoſed; Which 


Wis, 


III. To diſſuade you from any ſuch Service to W 7. e. Riches, or any 
other Thing, or Perſon, in the Univerſe, as will make it impoſſible tor you to 


periorm that Service which is indiſpenſably due to God. For, it having appeared 


plainly, that it is impoſſible to ſerve, or obcy, any Two Contrary nd Oppoſite 
Maſters ; and conſequently, impoſſible for the tame Man, to be the Servant of 
Mammon, and of God; the only Queſtion is, Which of the two oppoſite Mafters, 
wo contend for his Service, He ſhall chuſe for his Lord and Director: whether 

Vos. — —— M. the 
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782 JJ XII. 
the True God, or the falſe Gods of this World, Pleaſure, Profit, or Homur 
that ſet themſelves up againſt þ/s Right, and in Oppoſition to his Will: for Ons 
or Other of theſe, He muſt chuſe. | 0 

Now, there is this, at firſt Thought, to be ſaid of the Service of God, that 
the greateſt Part of Thoſe who are truly the Servants of Mammon, or ſome other 
evil Principle, know not how to throw off all Regard to their rightful Mafer 
but even, whilſt they are ſerving his Enemy truly, would gladly every now in 
then, return to the Service of God, in ſome Inſtances, or other. By this The 
themſelves give a remarkable Teſtimony that Almighty God hath a laſting 
true, and certain, Title to their Service ; whilſt They cannot be eaſy in their 
Minds, without paying him ſome Sort of Service. On the other hand, all thr 
the greateſt Votaries of this World can fay for that ſincere Service they Pay to 


their er Maſters, is, that Inclination ſtrongly leads them to it; that they 


hope it is not fo bad as it ſeems to be; and that they deſign ſtill, one time or 
other, to have due Regard to the Service of God, their true, and rightful Maſter 
But how long will ſuch Pretenſes ſatisfy reaſonable Creatures? Only long enough, 
to ſerve to make them miſerable, when they come to ſee, too late, the Unhap. 
pineſs of that Service, in which they have engaged themſelves. _ 1 

For this is the Caſe. Almighty God hath ſuch a Right to your Services, that 


is, to your Obedience to all his Laws, that, in the midſt of your ſerving other 


Maſters, you are forced often to recurr to his Service, and to pretend to pay him 
ſome Sort of Obedience. Now, you have ſeen that this interrupted Obedience, 


this Half-duty, which is only ſo much as your other Lords, your Luſts and 


Paſſions, your Covetouſneſs, or Luxury, will permit you to pay Him, is not 
truly his Service; and that you cannot pretend, by ſuch a limited and broken 


Obedience, to prove yourſelves his Servants. Would you, therefore, be his Ser- 


vants, ſo as to have that Reward which He hath promiſed to his true and faith- 


ful Servants? There is an abſolute Neceſſity that you ſhould immediately come 1 


out of the Chains of other contrary Lords; that you ſhould break their Fetters; 
and renounce every Degree of that Service, which Mammon, or any Sort of eyil 
Principle, requires of you. For God's Service cannot be his true Service, un- 
| leſs it be perfectly free from all ſuch Regard to any thing elſe in the World, as is 
inconſiſtent with your conſtant Regard to all His Laws. His Service never can 


be eaſy to Yourſelves within, till You have thus got rid of all the Influences of 


impetuous Inclination to the Service of all contrary Mafters : nor can it be ever 
_ pleaſing to Him, till it is that uniform, ſincere, unmixed, Obedience, which 
He hath a Right to, by all poſſible Titles. „ 


On the other hand, conſider what Title, what Right, any other Thing in the 


World, oppoſite to Him, hath to our Regards. What do we owe to them? Are 
they the firſt Cauſes of our Beings? Are they the primary Occaſions of our 
Happineſs? Will they, at the End, ſtand us in ſtead, againſt the Atracks of 


Adverſity here, or the Diſpleaſure of an offended God hereafter ? Are they ſtable, 


unmoveable, certain, unſhaken, Goods? or, Are we certain of always having 


them for our Comforts and Supports? or, Are they not rather, vain, imaginary, 


moveable, and tranſitory Things; and we ourſelves, haſting away with a never 
cealing Pace; till all Correſpondence with them is entirely interrupted, never- 
to be renewed again? And are ſuch Things as Theſe, fit to be choſen for our 
Maſters? or, Are we of that Nature, as that it can become Us to make our- 
ſelves their Servants? By no Means: God, and Reaſon, reclaim Us from al! 


Approaches to ſuch a Service; God, and Reaſon, which are to Us infinitely 


more than all the World beſides. If 


LR 
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If therefore we would have God for our Friend, we muſt chuſe him firſt for 
ur Maſter ; and his Laws for the Rules of our Service. And if we would 
have our own Reaſon, and Conſcience, at Peace with Us; we muſt act the 
part to which they direct: and that Part is ever the Service of that God, to 
whom we owe ourſelves. Whatever hinders us from a conſtant Application of 
ourſelves to that Service; whatever oppoſeth us in it, or would draw vs off from 
it, is to be ditregarded, and caſt from us with Courage and Conſtancy. And, 
it being certain chat the Service of S/n, is utterly inconſiſtent with the Service of 
God; it is certain, that if we would /erve God, as we ought, in Duty and In- 
tereſt, to do; We mult firſt ſhake off all Regard to his Enemy; we mult, if we 
think of being his Servanzs, unto all Righteouſneſs, ſhake off that Yoke of Ser- 
witude which other Maſters would impote upon us. And if we be truly willing 
to do this, there will remain Nothing to hinder us from g giving up ourſelvers to 
the true Service of God. | 


IV. To this I ſhall now endeavour to perſuade you, and * conclude. His 


Title, or Right, to this Service, is indiſputable. He hath created us what we 
ire, We owe to him all we have, and all we can ever enjoy; aud the very 
Poſſibility of enjoying any thing. He hath bought us again into his Poflet- 
fon, by the Life and Death of his Son. To him we owe this freth, and greater, 


Opportunity of making ourſelves happy in his Service. And, how can we deny 


a Service due on ſo many, and ſo excellent, Accounts? The Rules of his Ser- 


vice are his Laws, by which He governs us, and to which he requires our 


Obedience. And theſe are Reaſon, and Light; the Tranſcripts of his own moral 


Perfeions, which conſtitute his own Happineſs. "They are the Dictates of eter- 


nal Truth; and every Step we take in the Paths of them, brings Peace and Joy 
along with it: in which they entirely differ from the Laws or wy other ſi ſi ft ul 
Principle, that would draw us aſide from them. 


The Rewards of this Service (for we ſerve not God for 3 are uncx- 
preſſible. The preſent Reward is all that inward Satisfaction which a well dif- 


poſed Mind can take, in the Conſciouſneſs of a good and reaſonable Conduct; and 
the Thought of having God's Approbation. The future Reward, after the Ser- 


vice is over, is all the Happineſs of God's Preſence, or, of thoſe more imme- 


diate Communications of his Love, and Favour, which he hath promiſed to all 
his faithful Servants. In the Sk ent -/iyle, by being his Servants, they become 


his Sons; and, by being his Sons, they are adopted into the Inheritance of the 


Saints in Glory. 
What is it now, I pray, that can come in Competition with this Reaſonable 


S:rvice? Can uncertain Riches, or empty Honour, or inſatiable Luxury, pretend 
to any thing like this? What Title can they ſhew to the Services They claim? 
or, what can they produce in Favour of their own Right? Can they ſpeak Peace 
and Satisfaction to the Mind within? Are their Laws the equitable Laws of 
Regſon, and obeyed with the Approbation of our Conſciences? or, will they eu- 
title to any, the leaſt Reward hereafter? What are their Laws, indeed, but the 
hard Commands of Tyrants, accompanied by Diſquiet, here, and ending in Un- 


happineſs and eternal Death, hereafter; flattering with Images of Pleaſure, but 
leading to certain Pains ? 


Here then let us ſtop, and acknowledge that it is A God alone, who. 


can Juitly claim Us, as his Servants ; He alone, who hath the Reward of our 
Services, in his Hand; and hath Power to execute what his Goodneſs hath pro- 
miſed us; and He, alone, therefore, who demands, and deſerves, our whole 


2 Service. 
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Service. We cannot, We ſee plainly, ſerve Him, whilſt we ſerve other con- 
trary Maſters. To him, therefore, without Delay, without Reſerve, without 
Hypocriſy, let us give up ourſelves, as true Servants; and ſhew ourſelves luch, | 
by our ſincere, conſtant, and uniform Obedience to all his holy Laws: th, at! 


we may, at laſt, with the good and faithful Servant in the e „ 


the Joy of our Lord. 


KERXEREREKEX 
The AM BIT ION of CnIAIST's Diſciples reproved. 
„ R R M G N x. 
MATTHEW XX. 26, 27 ] 
But it fhall not be fo among /i you: but whoſoever will be Great amongſt you, 1: : , 
him be your 1 and e vill be Chief EF you, let bin de 


your Servant. 


HE Occaſion of this Leflon of our Lord's is particularly related in the 
Verſes immediately before theſe Words. © The Mother of ZLebedee's Children, 
2 vis. James and John,) being very defirous of ſhewing the great Affection the 
had for Them, and her Zeal to promote their Intereſt, came with Them to our 
Bleſſed Lord, whoſe Diſciples they were, and, with the proper Marks of Reſpect, 


let him know that ſhe had a certain Thing to alk of Him. Our blefied Lord, 


always inclined to grant to all his Followers every Thing truly good for them, 


preſently aſked her what Favour it was ſhe deſired? It appeared by what fol- 
lowed Hai She was not content with the ordinary Marks of his Kindneſs, di- 
penſed to her Sons, in common with his other Apoſtles; but hoped for ſome 
very extraordinary and ſingle Token of his Love to her two Children; Something 


that ſhe eſteemed the greateſt Gift and Honour they were capable of receiving 


from him. And this was, That, he being the Mgiah, and his glorious King: | 


dom being now to be opened (agreeably to her Expectation, and that of all the 
Fews) w ith the greateit earthly Glory, her 7wo Sons might have the two 


principal Places in this Kingdom; and might ſit, the one on his Right Hand, and 


the He . on his Left, as his two greateſt Favorites, and chief Officers. This: 


"Ow her Notion of Good and Happineſs; and according to That, T bs was her 


*crition. 
Our Lord, with the greateſt Goodneſs, waned himſelf to the 1/709 Apo F es, in 
whole Name, and with whoſe Conſent this Petition was made, and ſaid, )“ 


now not what ye aſk: that is, you are not yet ſenſible what a Scene of Difficul- 


ties They muſt go through, who deſire to be Great in my Kingdom; and what it 
is that is 3 to the making you the higheſt amongſt my Favorites: Are ve 
able to wink of the Cup that J ſhall drink f, and to be baptized with ihe Bapt'/i 7Nar 
{ am baptized with? You muſt not expect to arrive at any Dignity in my King- 
dgm without following my Steps. And are You able to do as J, your Maſter, 
muſt do; and to under 20 what I muſt undergo, before I arrive at my owl 
Glory? The 2 Dijeiptes not knowing well what He meant, and being pot- 


ſeed os the Obi nion th nat, let cheſe D and Di/irefes be what They 
would, 


THE AMBITION OF CHRIST'S DISCIPLES REPROVED. #8: 


would, His Kingdom would diſplay itſelf, after their ſhort Continuance, in all 
worldly Pomp, and Victory over all the Enemies of his People; and ſtill in- 
gamed with the lame Deſire of Power, and Pre-eminence, aniwered him with 
a great deal of Confidence, that They were 3% to follow him, and to /. 
of the lame Cup that he thould drink of, whatever it ſhould be. 

Our Lord, weil knowing that, in the midſt of all thcir Ignorance, They had 
a ſincere Zeal for Him, and his Service, and that they would be great Inſtru— 
ments of Good in his Church, ſaid unto Them, Te fha!!, indeed, drink of my Cup; 
that is, (if we {peak more plainly than our Lord at this Time deſigned to ſpeak,) 
Ye ſhall, indeed, be perſecuted and afflicted, according to the Example of your 
Maſter 3 and go through a Scene of ſuch like Difficulties as I myſelf muſt ; and, 
by this Means, make yourſelves fit to be glorified in my Kingdom. But, ſup— 
poling you thus to follow my Steps 1 in this uneaſy Way to Gli y; yet, To fit on 
u Right Hand and on my Left, is not mine to give; but it ſhall be given lo Them, 

fir © when it is prepared of my Father; that is, the chief Places of Dignity, in my 
heavenly Kingdom, are not now, to be diſpoſed of, according to my arbitrary 


Will and Pleaſure; or to be given away any otherwiſe than as my Halber "il 


ſcen fit, in his perfect and unerring Wiſdom, to decree and order them. 

When the other Ten Apoſtles heard what had paſſed betwixt Jeſus, and the 
Tio Brethren and their Mother ; what They had ſolicited, and how great their 
Ambition was; They, as little knowing the Nature of their Maſter's Kingdom, 
as the other Two, and as much deſiring the great Poſts and Honours in it, were 


very angry at the Requeſt of James lad John, and very unealy at their aſpiring. 


Defigns. But Teſus called them all to him, and took Occaſion from the Petition 


of the !wwo Brethren, and from the Pride of the other Ten, to inſtruct them a little 
farther in the Nature of his Kingdom; and to teach them, that though in the 
Nations of this World, Thoſe were reputed the Greateſt who had the greateſt 


outward Dignities, and the higheſt Authority; yet, in his Kingdom, J. hey 


{hould be accounted the Greateſt, who had leaſt Pride, and leaſt Ambition; and 


who were moſt ready to ſtoop to do all good Offices, and to mmifter, as Servants, 
to their Brethren. And this Inſtruction he concludes with his own FErample, 
(ver. 28) even as the Son of Man came not to be miniſired unto, but to miniſter, and 
in give his Life a Ranſom for many: as if he had ſaid ; As I myſelf, whom you 
will eaſily acknowledge to be the Greazef? in my own Knot, think it no Dimi- 
nution of that Greatneſs to condeſcend to all Inſtances of Love and Kindneſs to 
Mankind; and now am come into the World to be a Servant to Men, and at laſt 
to die a ſervile and 1 ignominious Death for their Sakcs, and to procure their 
Happineſs, 

Having now related to you, and explained, as I went along, this H. 72 of the 
Aubitiam of the Two Brethren ; their Mother's Petition; the Anſwer of our Lord; 
the ndiciation of the other Abgfites ; and our Savour's a occaſioned by 


their wiſkiken Notions : it is my Deſign to conſider, not the Words of the Text 


only ; but what other particulars fall offer themſelves, upon the Review of this 
whole Fliftzry, and the Circum ſtances of it. And the Obſervations I (ſhall make 
at preſent, are Theſe: 


I. This ry gives Us Ocean on to obſerve, how inclined Men are to miſtake 
their own Happineſs ; ant tow apt Many Parents are to overlook the real Good, 
and true Intereſt, of their Children; and to frame their Wiſhes with regard to 
Diem, rather with a View to the Riches and Grandeur of this World, than to 
their true and laſting Happineſs. 


You ML ESE 2. II. This 
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786 8 E R M O N XII. 
II. This Hiſtory gives Occaſion to obſerve the great Tendency, and ſtrong 


Bias, there is in human Nature, towards outward Dignity, and Superiority gy, 
Others. 


III. We may obſerve from it, what Notions the Fewws had, at this Time, gf 
the Kingdom of their Meſſiah, and the Nature of his Glory. 


IV. It concerns us principally to regard what our bleſſed Lord here deliver; 
and intimates about the Nature of his own Kingdom; and the Method of att 
ing to the greateſt Dignities, and higheſt Stations, in it. 


I. This Sory gives us Occaſion to obſerve, how inclined Perſons are to miſtake 
their own Happineſs ; and how apt too many Parents are to overlook the real 
Good and true Intereſt of their Children; and to frame their Wiſhes with re. 
gard to Them, rather with a View to the Riches and Grandeur of this World, 
than to their true and laſting Happineſs. 

Here were two of our Lord's Diſciples, who had beet his Followers fre ſome 
Time, ſo groſly ignorant in the Doctrine he had delivered, as to think that they 
were not capable of greater Happineſs than They ſhould experience, if they were 

placed in an eminent Poſt of Honour and Dignity, above their Brethren, in that 
Kingdom of their Lord, which, according to their Notion of it, was very ſoon to 
be opened, full of earthly Glories and temporal Splendour. And here was their 
Mother, who thought ſhe could not give a greater Proof of her Love for her 
Children, than by joining with Them, in what was truly heir Petition, and 
adding her Requeſt to our Lord, in order to procure them this great Dignity 
which they aimed at. How much better had They conſulted their true Hap- 

pineſs, had they aſked to be inſtructed in the certain Method of obtaining and 
improving All thoſe Virtues and Graces, which are the eternal Ornaments of a 
Chriſtian Mind! And how much greater a Demonſtration had their Mother 
given, of her True Love to them, if ſhe had checked their forward Ambitim, 

and aſpiring Thoughts; and petitioned our Lord for his favourable Directions, 
in order to make her Sons glorious in all that was e in his Eyes, and agree- 
able to his great Deſign! 

After our Lord's Reſurrection, They were ſufficiently convinced of the Folly 
of their former Addreſs to Him; and found, by Experience, that His Kingden 
was to be eſtabliſhed by Perſecution and Hardſhips; and a Place of Dignity in 
it, to be obtained by the Practice of the loweſt Humility. How happy had it 
been, if the Chriſtians of all ſucceeding Ages, had been wiſe by their Example; 
and had learned, from their Weakneſs, and our Lord's Inſt ruction occaſioned by 
it, to check and conquer this ſame Temper in Themſelves ! 

But it is too viſible, That, though the Nature of Chriſt's heavenly Kingdom is 
ſo plainly declared, and the Way to the Glories of it ſo clearly pointed out, 
through the Path of Humility, in the Writings of his Apo/les, and his own Dit- 


ann. 


courſes ; yet, there are Few that can perſuade themſelves to think the Crowns | 


of Heaven, upon the Terms of the Goſpel, Worth y of ſo warm a Contention, and 

lo eager a Purſuit, as any temporal Superiority, or earthly Dignity, is. How 
acich Time, and how much Attendance, and now much Importunity, c can Men 
employ, in ſoliciting ſome worldly Honour, or Poſt of Rank, above Others, 
who perhaps, grudge to beſtow a few Minutes of a Day upon the Thoughts of 


Religion, and the Purſuit after the good Things of another World! How many Þ 


Men, who know the Tenor of the Goſpel, and 8 to believe it, are ſeen to lay 
out the Strength and Eagerneſs of their Deſires, for Themſelves, upon the Poſicſ 


ſions or Pleaſe, es, here below; without mixing — one | Hearty Prayer £ 
| | | — 561. 
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Poſſeſſions, and Pleaſures, of another Nature! And no wonder, if ſuch Perſons, as - 
© as They concern Themſelves with the Happineſs or Unhap5ineſs of their 
Childrens ſhould chute to fix their Vibes for Them, on the 7. PINTS ohe are ſeen, 
„ the Inſtruments of all Good ; rather than on he Things, which are not ſeen. 

We may judge, without Uncharitableneſs, that the Motions of their Hearts 
i centre in this World, by the indefatigable Pains They will be at, to raiſe 
heir Children to State and Riches, here below; and the little Concern they ex- 
prels to make them Great by Goodneſs ; by the Practice of Charity and Humility, 
and all the other moral Virtues, There are but Fete that can taſte this Sort of 
Greatneſs and Glory, Themſelves ; and Fete therefore, who will recommend it 
to Thoſe, in whom They are moſt nearly concerned. Some, I truſt and believe, 
there are, Who are not aſhamed of a different and better Conduct. But the 
Number is great of Thoſe, who are ſo blind and miſtaken in their Notions of 
Happineſs, that they too often with and procure, for "Themſelves, and their 
Cildren, Miſery inſtead of it; whilſt They are labouring only after ſuch Glories, 
Greatneſs, and Wealth, as, in the End, often prove the greateſt Di/bonovr, and the 
ttueſt Poverty, to an intelligent Being, And, as this is the Caſe, Who can 
wonder, That, by the Many, He is not accounted fo good a Father, whoſe chict 
Repards are expreſſed in what tends to the real and laſting Happinets of his Son ; 
13 He, who leaves no Methods unattempted, to raiſe him to ſuch a Heighth of 


Greatneſs 3 or to overwhelm Him with ſuch Hoards of Money; as mult bring 


along with them the greateſt Danger to his Virtue and Eternal Intereſt? 


II. The Hjfory now before us, gives us occaſion to obſerve the great Tendency, 
and ſtrong Bias, there is, in human Nature, to the Love of Superiority, in Power, 
and Place, over our Fellow-creatures in the ſame Socieſy. 

The Twelve Apoſtles were now, as it were, divided into 729 Parties; and both 
equally tainted with the ſame Sort of aſpiring Thoughts. Two of them hoped 
to have prevented the Attempts of the Ozhers, and to have ſecured to themſclves 


the Places of prime Dignity in their Maſter's Kingdom. The other Ten dildained 


to be thought inferior, or ſubject, to Them; and conceived a great Anger againſt 


them for their Deſign. It may, indeed, raiſe ſome Wonder, that ſuch a Temper 
mould at all take place in the Breaſts of Thoſe, who ſaw Nothing in their own _ 
Maſter, more remarkable, than the greateſt Inſtances of the contrary Spirit, of 


Meeknets and Humility. : : 8 
If any thing can be an Excuſe for this, and abate our Wonder, it is, that they 
All thus ſtrove for Dignity, and worldly Glory, when they thought their 


Maſter's Kingdom, a Kingdom only of this World. But who can forbear to 
wonder more, as well as to lament, that Chri/tians, who cannot read a Page in 


the Goſpel, without reading their own indiſpenſable Obligation to all the Offices 


ot Humility, for the Good of Others, ſhould be ſo devoted to the Love of Sype- 
r11rity, as we every Day may obſerve them to be? What a Contention does there 


often appear, in our World, for Place and Precedence ! What Paſſion, and Re— 
venge, for an Affront put upon the ſuppoſed Honour and Dignity of a Man! What 


a Care and Caution, about every Puncſilio of Ceremony, and Obſervance! What 


a Noiſe, about Family, and Titles ; the Antiquity of a Name; the Dignity of 
Predeceſſors ; or, the like Sort of Excellencies! Nay, what a prodigious Value 
s there often ſet, even upon ſo low a Matter, as Equipage and Attendance ! 


It would weary one to ſpeak, or even to think, of the Vanities and Follies of 


weak Mortals, upon this Head; the Cucaſineſſes, Quarrels, Jealouſies, and 


Breaches, it occaſions; the inexcuſable Miſpenſe of Time, and Neglect of all 


that is great and good, which this Temper introduccs into the World; and the 
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great Miſchiefs which, in various Shapes, have proceeded from it, in every Age. 
And yet, Mankind ſeem not, in the leaſt Degree, wiſer for their Experience: 1 
at all the more diſpoſed to ſet only a juſt Value upon thoſe D/inctions Which Pal 
Nature of Society makes proper amongſt Men; or, to reſiſt that Inclination ( 
perverſe Inclination) there 1 1s, in human Nature, to the Sweets of Superiority and 
Pawer over Others. 

It is one of the meaneſt Characters we can draw, of any Men, to deſcribe 
Them, as ſearching out Opportunities of depreſſing and ſinking Others bel; 
them; and finding out continually ſome new Diſtinctions, if the old One; are 
worn out, in order to place their Brethren in a meaner and more contemptible 
Rank than Themſelves; and thinking the moſt empty Reaſons ſufficient for this 
ignoble and unmanly Purpoſe. And yet this 1s fo true, and ſo univerſally ob. 
ſerved, that it is conſtantly lamented by all good Men; and conſtantly ridicule 
by All, who make Themſelves publickly merry with the Follies of Mankind. 
Thus are the Minds of reaſonable Creatures buſied about Trifles, which divert | 
them from Matters of infinitely greater Concern; and are founded upon ſuch | 
Maxims only, as appear to be unworthy of their Attention, either as Mens 0 or az | 
Members of human Society. Let us now proceed. 


III. The third Obſervation, 1 ſaid, we might make from this H; 72 relate! 
to Thoſe Notions which were, at that Time, common amongſt the Jews, about 
the Nature of the Kingdom of their Meſſiah. 
We find, in this Paſſage of the Goſpel, not only Fames and Jobn, with their | 
Mother, but alſo the other Ten Apoſtles, all agreeing in the ſame Expectation of 
Temporal Kingdom of Chriſt; and of Places of Eminence, and worldly Authority, 
to be enjoyed under Him: as appears from the Leſſon our Lord reads to them 
all at laſt, about the Way to Greazneſs in his Diſpenſation ; and from many other | 
Places of the New Teſtament: from which we may gather, that the Apdſtles 
themſelves could not, before They were better inſtructed, ſo much as bear the | 
Thought of their Mafter*s Suffering Death; or of his reigning in any other Kin- 
dom, but One full of this WorzJ's Majeſty and Glory. They did, indeed, cleave | 
'to Him, in his low and mean Eſtate, convinced by the powerful Works he | 
ſhewed forth: but They were continually watching, and longing, till he ſhould Þ 
open another Scene, and reveal himſe If to the World, by reſtoring the Kingdom i» 
Iſrael. Thus had theſe well-meaning Men the ſame low and groveling Expecta- : 

tions, which were entertained by the Crowd around them. 
Por the Feros univerſally neither looked for, nor deſired, any Meſſiah, but One, 
who ſhould crown them with the Glories of this World; and clothe their tem- 
poral Enemies with Shame: One, who ſhould bleſs them with Victory, and Plenty, 
and Riches, and Power. Nor would the far greater Part of that People accept | 
of any Salvation, or Bleſmg, which could be offered, but ſuch a Salvation, and | 
ſuch a Bleſſing, as They had figured to Themſelves upon the Principles of th | 
World only. The ſaving Them from their Sins, which was the Salvation of Teſus, | 
and the Blefing Them, by turning Them from their Iniquities, which was the | 
Bleſſing of his Goſpel : Theſe were Kinds of Salvation, and Bl: 2 ng, which h They | 
thought too mean, and contemptible Offers, for heir Meſſiah to make; or f 
| Them to accept. The. had no Relith for ſuch Sort of Happineſs : and defired } 
no Part in a Kingdom, which was not of this World. | 
The Apgſzles, indeed, were ſincere and honeſt, whilſt they were ſo groll | 
miſtaken. But the Bulk of that Nation were led to theſe Notions through 3 } 


Courſe of Wickedneſs, and 1 No Wonder, therefore, that thoſe ban, | 
100 


that 8 
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ſhould go on to greater and greater Degrces of Hardneſs of Heart, and reject a 
ſpirit al Meſſiah, Who had before given therutelde CS up to their OV Luſts and 
paſtions; and had hewn, by VAR og Nlanners, that there was, in their Opinions, 
no greater Happineis to Mankind, than the Enjoyments of Fleſh and Blood; 
the Glories, Profits, and Pleatures, of this World, This was their Principle. 
And the Argument from this Principle was very agrecable to it, vis, That, the 
Bleſſing of their Aab, who was to make them haphy, could contiit in Nothing, 
but chat They themſelves accounted their greateſt Happineſs ; and, Nothing 


being, by Them, accounted ſo eſſential to Tat, as theſe /empora! good Things: $f 


This Bleſing, therelore, mult conſiſt in granting, and ſecuring, to Them, the un+ 
bounded Enjoy ment of what They ſo highly valued. But, 


IV. It concerns us cliefly to regard what our Lord delivers, upon this Oc- 


eaſon, concerning the Nature of his own Kingdom; and the Merker of attaining 


the greateſt Honours in it. And, 


Fir/, It is plainly implied in his Anſwer to the Petition made to Him, in 
P-half of the two Brethren- diſciples, that his Kingdom was ſo far from con— 
fiting in worldly Pomp and Glory; that his true Servants wer, to expect to 
mect with Perſecution, and all evil Treatment, for their Maſter's Se. And, 


Secondly, The 8 ut ion which He gives to all his twelve Apoſties at laſt, ex- 


prelly tauglit Them that the Way to be great and glorious in his Kiugdbm, both 
here, ne hereafter, is to be humble; and truly diſpoted to cee to one 
another, and to ſtoop to all good Offices, for the Service of their Bretliren. 


Fir/l, I tay, It is plainly implied! in our Lord's Anſwer to the Petition of James 


and Joon, and their Mother, that his Kingdom was ſo far from conſiſting 
worlaly Pomp and Magnificence, that, in this World, all his true Servants were 
to expect to meet with Perſecution, and great Hardſhips, for their Maſtcr's Sake. 
This Anſever is in the 224 Verſe: where, inftead of feeding them with Hopes 


of enjoying great Power and worldly Grandeur, under Him, he mentions the Cup, 
He himtelf. was to drink of; and the Baptiſm, He himſelf was to be baptized 


with; and propoſes the ſame Cup, and the ſame Baptiſm, to Them, for their 
Portion, before they could come to any Glory in his Kingdom. It is true, the 
ordinary Courſe of a Chriſtian's Life, in theſe later Ages, is not cxpoſed to ſuch 


Perſecutians, and to ſuch ſevere Trials, as the Lives of the Apoſles were, at rhe 


Time when They were ſent forth to be the firſt Preachers of Chriftianity. But 
yet, This is applicable to all ſincere Chri/7-ans, in tome Degree, That They muſt 
drink of their Lord's Cup, and be baptized with his Bapliſin; that They mult 
follow w_ through evil Report, and cvil Treatment ; through Reproaches and 
Ditgrac 5; and through many, not inconſiderable, Hardſhips, though not per- 


hays 1⁰ fas, as to.a Crs, or to a Stake. They may not be called to part with ; 
Lf: iticlf, for the Sake of their Faith, or their Integrity: But they will certainly 
have occaſion to exercile a great deal of Patience, and Courage, if they reſolve, 


in all Caſes, to approve themielves his Diſciples. For there never yet was an 
Ave of the World known to be ſo indulgent to Firtve; and fo kind to the Prac- 
tice of all the Chrytian Duties; as not fomctimes to caſt many Di fficulties, and 


many Griev auces, in the Paths of the virtuous Chri/tian, under ſome Pretcnte, or 
ot! EL: 


vn 


-. 


But the Es Wy Thing that we ought to remark, is, the Iiſruction our Lord 
gives to his Diſciples, upon the Sight of their indecent Pride and Ambition, in 


the Words of the Text: By which We are plainly taught, as I obſerved juſt 
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Second Place, That the Way to be great and glorious in his Kingdom, both 
here and hereafter, is to be humble; and diſpoſed to condeſcend to all g00d 
Offices; and to make ourſelves the leaſt amongſt our Brethren, rather than to 
contend for Superiority and Pre-eminence. 

This was our Lord's Inſtruction. But it was a Leſſon too hard for the Abo 
Themſelves, at the Time when it was firſt given Them; and is daily ſeen ty bo ; 


too hard for the generality of Chriſtians, though it be ſo indiſpenſably infiſted 3 


upon, in the Goſpel. Not that it is, or can be, ſenſibly hard, or painful, tg | 
Fhoſe, who will conſider what They are originally; and how much Occaſion ; 


and how great Reaſon, they have to be humble and /owwly : Not that it doth not | 


carry its own Reward along with it, when duly practiſed ; freeing the Soul from | 
all thoſe Uncaſineſſes that attend upon Pride and Ambition; and filling it with, | 


all the Quiet, and Peace, and Satisfaction, naturally flowing from the Contray: | 
Not that it is not reaſonable and becoming all Men, in itſelf, ſtanding in no 


Need of a poſitive Command to enforce it: but it is a hard Leſſon, becauſe Men 
have been generally trained up in the Notions of Pride and Ambition; and there. | 
fore, are ſeldom diſpoſed to regard what is truly reaſonable, and fitting their Na. 


tures, ſo much as what is agreeable to their preſent Inclinations, and the Pragice | 
and Cuſtoms of a corrupted World. | EE, ol 
Many are the Confiderations, by which we might inforce upon Ourſelves, and 


our own Conſciences, the Practice of this Inſtruction in the Text. But, becauſe 


our bleſſed Lord uſes no Argument, in this Place, to inforce it upon his Diſciple, | 


except his own Example; 1 ſhall, therefore, confine myſelf, at preſent, to the | 


ſame Argument; and endeavour briefly to ſhew the Strength of it, with regard to | 


_ Ourſelves, as well as His Apo/tles. 


He is our Lord and Maſter, as He was theirs. And, therefore, we cannot 


think it beneath Us, to behave Ourſelves, as He did. This he himſelf, upon | 


leveral Occaſions, judged to be a good Argument to recommend any moral Duty, | 
That He himſelf practiſed it. Learn of Me; for I am meek and lowly, is his | 
own Direction; in the Caſe of that Humility, I am now ſpeaking of. And, in- 
deed, We mult either throw off all Relation to Him, or acknowledge it to be a | 


very forcible Confideration. He was far exalted above Us, before He deſcended } 


to converſe with us here below; high above all Principalities and Powers; abore 


tlie greateſt and wealthieſt and moſt powerful of Us, the poor inconſiderable In- 


habitants of this Earth,” But, notwithſtanding this infinite Diſtance betwixt him 
and us, He pitied Us, and condeſcended to be ſubject to our Infirmities; to lire 


a poor and deſpicable Life in our wretched World; and, at laſt to lay down his | 
Life, at the Command and Decree of a Man. He knew perfectly well what 
was becoming a reaſonable Being; what Behaviour was beneath the Dignity of 


an underſtanding Nature, and what was not ſo. And his Notions of that De- 


nity appear from hence, That, during his Abode amongſt Men, He diveſied } 
himſelf of all Appearance of Grandeur, and ſtooped to miniſter to the nean 


his Servants; whoſe Intereſt He regarded, both in his Life, and in his Death. | 
And it is very remarkable, and ought to be taken into this Argument, what St. 
Paul affirms, That for this very Humiliation, and making Himſelf of no Reputation, | 
and deſcending to wear the Form of a Servant, God exalted Him, and crowned 
him with Glory inexprefhible. — | 

From this, then, we cannot but thus reaſon with Ourſelves. If He, who was | 
ſo great, and ſo wile, did not think it beneath his Dignity, to condeſcend 0.3 
ſuch Inſtances of Humility, as we are never called to; to live ſuch a Life 0! | 


Liwilineſs, and die ſuch a Death, in order to miniſter to the Neceſſities of b 
; | | | kind; } 
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kind; We cannot think it beneath the Dignity of the Higheſt of Us, to imitate 
this great Example; and even make Ourſelves, by the low elt Inſtances of Love, 
truly ſubſervient to the Good of our Brethren, in this World, and their true and 
eternal Intereſt, in That to come. 

When we look u pon this great Example; and fee our Lord bending Himſelf to 
all Acts of Charity, towards Thoſe who were ſo much below him; how can we 
think 1t right to ſtand upon little Nicetics, and Punctilios; or becoming Us, to 
ind out any trifling Excuſes to exempt Ourſelves from doing the like good Offices 
to our Fellow- creatures, in the fame /oww/y way? Let not his Example, there- 
fore, be ever out of our Minds, when any occation of Humzl:ty preſents itſelf to 
us, Let us conſider how readily that Lord, whom we ſerve, would have laid 
hold on ſuch Opportunities: and we {hall be athamed to avoid them Ourlelves. 
Let us look upon thoſe Glories which He is ſaid to have acquired by his Humi- 
iy: and they will animate us to bear even the Reproach of Humility here below, 
if Reproach can ever follow ſo lovely a Virtue. And, as He is ſet down at the 
Right Hand of God; and has a Name given him above every Name, for the Sake 
of Nis Lowlineſs and Condeſcenſi on; ſo We, by the ſame Practice, may hope to ſit 
down at his Right Hand, and to be crowned with W and Honour | in the Pre- 
ſence of God. 


The Different Chara&ers of Joun the BayTisT, and IESUS CHRIS x. 
SEK M d N XIV, 
. vii, 33» 44. 


John the Baptiſt came neither eating Bread, nor drinking Wine, and ye bey 5 hath 
a Devil. The Son of Man is come, eating and drinking, and ye ſay, Behold a 
yy Man, and a IWine-bibber, a Friend of Publicans and Sinners. 


\HIS is our bleſſed {nds own Account both of the Manner of Lifc uſed 4 
John the Bapiiſt, his Fore- -runner, and by Himſelf; and of the Perverſeneſs 
of the Fewws, in miſinterpreting and cenſuring the Conduct of them Both. 7% 
the Baptiſt came neither eating Bread, nor drinking IWine; i. e. he avoided all com- 
mon Converſation with Men, and retired from the Noiſe of the Multitude ; not 
fo much as allowing himſelf the Enjoyment of human Society frequently; or 
laying hold on any Opportunities of eating, and drinking, with the reſt of the 
World about Him. And the Jews, becauſe they were not diſpoſed to receive 
his Doctrine, (which was the ſevere Doctrine of Repentance, and Amendment,) 
and his Teſtimony concerning Jeſus Chrj?, repreſented him as a Perſon diſturbed 
in his Brain, poſſeſſed by ſome evil and melancholy Spirit; and led, by That, 
into the Retirement, and Solitude, and Auſterity, which he ſcemed to affect. 
Well then, one would have thought, by this, that if a Prophet ſhould appcar 
amongſt them, with all the Signs of a divine Miſſion; and converſe freely with 
Them; not refuſing to be preſent at their Entertainments, or to mix himſelf 
with hems, upon all juſt Occaſions; that This ſhould be quite acceptable to 
Them; and all their Prejudiees be removed. But it was far otherwiſe. For the 


Son of Man, the Me elſic ah, feſus Chr N. « came ealeng and 6 hin 7 3 4,0; copyreting 
frecly 
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freely with Mankind; partaking with them, upon all proper Occaſions, or the 
ordinary Refreſhments of Life, without Scruple; and laying hold on all Op. 
portunities of a free Society with the World around Him: and yet This allo 
was fo far from pleaſing, that They enly changed their Note of Diflike ang 
Cenſure; and ſaid, Behold a Man, addicted to his Ape a Lover of W. ine, 
and a Friend to the J/orft of Men. 

And, indeed, He was a Friend of Publicans and Sinners, in the trueſt Senſe of 
the Word, Friendſhip : i. e. His great Deſign was to do them real Service, and t) 
lead them to Rapentance and Happineſs. But it was ſo manifeſt a Piece of 
wicked Scandal and Injuſtice, that he was iniemperate, in thoſe Opportunitic; 
which only he could take of converſing with the Men, whom he came to (ay. ; 
that no Perſon of common Senſe ; No One. whole Eyes were not blinded v ih 
the darkeſt Prejudice, could polibly believe, much leſs, report, ſuch a Thing, 4 
So far from it, that Nothing was more viſible, than the greateſt and ſtricteſt B. 
ſtinence from all Exceſs, through his whole Lite and Converſation: no Delight |} 
in the pampering of his Body, or the pleaſing of his Senſes; but a conſtant Re. 
gard to the Rules of Sobriety and Temperance. But, waving this, I ſhall te. 
turn to my Deſign in chooſing theſe Words, at this Time: and That will appear 
in the Conſideration of theſe following Particulars. 


I. The different Behaviour of St. John Bapliſt, and our bleſſed Saviour, with 
reſpect to human b and the Agreeableneſs of it to their different De. 
ſigus. , 


II. The groſs M. finter pretation out by the Jets, upon this their differen Con. 

duct; and the Leſſon we may learn from thence. After which I deſign, \ 
III. To ſay ſomething, with reſpec to theſe two different Methods of Liſe: | 
That of Ayſteriiy and Retirement; and That of a more > free Enjoyment of human | 
Society. 


I. We lee plainly; in the very Words now before us, the different Behaviour 
and Conduct of our bleſſed Saviour, and Fohn the Bap. i/t, with reſpect to human 
Society: and ſhall preſently obſerve the Agreeableneſs of it to their different 
Deſigns. Fobn the Baptift choſe a Wilderneſs, or Deſert, for the Scene of his Ap- 1 
pearance and Action; avoided the Places of Concourſe and Society; and took upon 
him, in the beſt Senſe, the Habit and Vow of Auſterity, and the ſtricteſt Ab-. 
{tinence. I call it the Scene of his Appearance, and Action: for this Retire- 
ment was not, as ſome have been 1n later Ages, choſen by Him for an unactivo 
and idle Life of Contemplation, and uſeleſs Speculation; nor with the leaſt Thougl:t 
of withdrawing himſelf from the Eyes and Ears of a vain and wicked World, 'by 
a voluntary and pleating Recluſeneſs within Walls and Fences. But it was cn 

braced by Him, on quite contrary, and very uſeful Accounts. 

He was to preach, and therefore to be known, to his Country-men, And 
accordingly, the Deſert he choſe, at his opening his Miniſtry, was very near to 
Ter uſalem : where his Name could not but be ſcon heard of, and whither i! 
 ſoractimes went himſelf. And there was ſomething ſo peculiar in his Moone i of 
Life, and his Preaching, which preſently became the Subject of Diſcourſe; that 
it drew the Attention of all People towards him: and They were induced by his 
Fame,and the Curiofity which That raiſed in them, to go out to Him, and heat 
what He'taught, and what He pretended to. Our blefled Lord, on the contrary, 
when he diplaved himſelf, and opened his Meſlage to Mankind, frequented the 
Places of greateſt Concourſe; and laid hold on all fair and good Opportunities ©: 0! 
converſing with the World of Sinners. He choſe even to eat and drink with 
Them; and took their own Times, and attended their Leiſure, and their ov 

| tatio!: 
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ations 5 and ſcemed rejoiced at every Occaſion of the molt familiar Intercourle 
with them. 5 | 

And this different Conduct, We ſhall now fee, was very ſbitäble and agrecable 


to their different Deſgns. The Baptiſts great Buſinets was to raiſe the Minds; 
and turn the Eyes, of the People of the ws, towards the MyY1ah, who was now 
coing to appear; to prepare them, by the Baptiſm and Doctrine of Repentance 
nd Reformation, to underſtand the true Nature of his Kingdom, and to receive 
lim when he ſhould ſhew himſelf; to bear a Teſtimony to the true Meſſiah; 
and, after that was done, He himſelf was 7o decreaſe, and the other was to in- 
creaſe : as He expreſſes his own Senſe of his Office. Now, there is ſomething in 
that retired, and ſevere, Manner of Life He choſe, which is apt to raiſe the Cu- 
noltty and Attention of Men very much; and to put them upon alking ſuch 
Queſtions, as may __ to the Knowledge of the molt uſeful and PINT 
Truths. | 

And We ſee accordingly, that this Method of Living and Preaching, 
Jobn the Bap! t ſhewed himſelf, had ſuch an Influence. upon the "Yes s, that 


= 


Many were in doubt whether he was not Himſelf the Meſſiah, the promiſed : 
Saviour of that Nation. It was fo long, fince ſo much Sanctity, and fo much | 


Contempt of the World, had been ſeen amongſt them, that, in their good and 


ober Moods, They were induced to think, from ſuch Beginnings, that This 


might poſſibly be He: though they quickly came to reject Han, when they 
{ound he ſpake of Nothing ſo much as of Repentance, and bringing forth Fruits 


worthy of it. But, after They had thus rejected Him, we ſind the moſt Artful. 
and Deſigning amongſt Them were ſo embarrafied between their own Conduct 
towards the Baptiſt, and their Fear of the People, that They did not know how 
to anſwer the Queſtion put to them by our Lord, whether the Dapiiſm of John 


were of divine Original, or Not? For his Manner of Life, and Holineſs of Con- 


verſation, had gained him ſuch an Authority amongſt the People, that it would have 
incenſed Them, to have denicd him to be a true Pr 'ophet ; and, to have owned it, 


would have condemned Themſelves, for not receiving Him. 
And as the Manner of his appearing, in that outward Garb, and inward 


Reality, of Severity and Aufterity, forcibly invited the Eyes and Attention of the 


Multitude to him; and engaged even the worft Part of the Jews to fend Meſſen— 
gers to him, to aſk him of the Character he bore, and the Deſign he came upon: 


So, likewiſe, it is worth obſerving, That, his chief Deſign being to bear Teſti- 


mony to a greater Prophet than himſelf; and not to ingratiate himſelf. lo much 
with the People, as to gather Multitudes of Diſciples to his own Perſon ; He 


could not have choſen a more proper Method of purfuing this, than that retired 
and auſtere Manner of Life. Had he made it his Buſineſs to have frequented 


all Places of Concourſe, and gathered to himſelf great Numbers of Diſciples, 


who were often Followers of the Perſon, more than of the Doclrine, of their 


Maſter; it might poſſibly have had an unhappy Effet with relation to the 


Meffrah himſelf, who was to preach Salvation to, and make Diſciples of, the 


hole Natioz, as far as They would permit Him. 


t muſt indeed be owned that, the greater the Number of John's Diſciples had 


been, the greater Influence it would "SIE h ad upon the Cauſe of the Meſſiah, it 
All of them had cordially received their Maſter's Teſtimony concerning Him. 
But this, probably, would have been found too hard tor Practice ; as it carried 


with it unavoidably this Conſequence, That Jeſus was a greater Prophet than 


their Maſter, Jobn the Baptiſt. For we ſee, there was wars a Conteſt between 
the Diſciples of ſeveral Maſters; and a great Regret, and Envy, raiſed in every 


Sort, to ſee their own Mofters ſunk and depreſſed by the Sleater Glory of Others. 
9 P And 
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And it is not improbable from the ſacred Story, that the few Diſciples John had. 
were leavened with this Sort of Temper; and that They could hardly has 
been perſuaded to believe any Prophet greater than their Mafer ; or, with t! 
whole Heart, receive the Meſſiah, who was now going to appear as Such. 

Here therefore, was another Reaſon for the Bapiſſis Manner of Life; That hi. 
Buſineſs was, Not to conſult his own perſonal Intereſt, as a Maſter and a P- bet, 
ſo as to gather Diſciples, and Followers, to himſelf; but to be a living I Itneſ to 
one Greater than Himſelf, and only to prepare Men's Hearts for the Reception 
of Him, and his Doctrine. And for this End, the Method which he choſe ſeems 
much more proper, than if He had mixed himſelf more with the World; and 
made it his Buſineſs to frequent the Places of popular Concourſe, and to he: 
Himſelf daily in the Commerce and Crowds of a great City: which might haye 
appeared a Deſign of gaining Popularity, and Followers to Himſelf; rather thy, 
of ſerving the Honour and Intereſt of that Prince of Prophets, the Meſſiah, my 
Fore-runner only He was. 

But the Maſiah had another Part to act. His great Buſineſs was to gain 

Proſelytes and Diſciples to Himſelf, who could not adhere too cloſe to him. He 
could not be too popular, when once it was proper to open his Pretenſions, and 
reveal his true Character to the World, His great Deſign. was to engage Man. 
kind to Himſelf by all proper Methods: and of Theſe, an eaſy and familiar Con- 
verſation, and a Compliance with their! innocent Cuſtoms, was one of the moi 
likely to win upon them. 
Another Confideration is, That it was juſtly deſigned by God, and expected by 
the Jews, That the Divinity of Chris Miſſion ſhould be proved by wonderful 
Works in publick ; never performed, after ſuch a Manner, and in ſuch Number, 
before that Time: which being not the Cafe of Fobn the Bapliſt, it was the less 
neceſſary for Him to affect the Society and Concourſe of Men. And as the 
Tyuth of our Lord's Pretenſions was to be demonſtrated, and the Mouth of his 
Adverſaries ſtopped, by a conſtant Series of theſe aſtoniſhing and divine Works; 
upon this Account, a more publick Scene was the proper Scene of his Action: that 
He might not be ſaid to have choſen the darkeſt Corners, and Places void of 
Witneſſes, (which are thought proper Places to ſhew Tricks in,) and then to 
have weakly expected the World to believe in Him, for the Sake of what They 
never ſaw. The cleareſt Day-light, and the greateſt Multitudes, and even his 
Adver [aries themſelves, were to be the Spectators (though, to their own Shame, 
the envious and malicious Spectators,) of the Proofs he had to give of his divine 
Authority. And therefore, it became him to purſue them, as it were, of his own 
Accord, with his wonderful Works; to appeal, every Day, to the Eyes and 
Ears of Thouſands, and to call in all the Witnefles poſſible to the "Teſtimony 
He had to give of Himſelf. For Truth, entirely void of all Fraud, doth not 
fear, but defire, Witneſſes. Again, 

John the Bapiiſt, though a Perſon of extraordinary Malie of Life, without 
regard to that peculiar 8 in which He appeared, was not deſigned 1 to be 1 
propoſed to Mankind, as the great Example, for their Imitation : But the | 

Meſſiah was to be that perfect Example, which all ſhould be obliged to copy after, 
with the Care and Attention of fincere Followers. It became Him, therctore, } 
to chooſe a Sphere of Action, and a Manner of Life, agreeable to the Temper, 
and Necellities, and Buſineſs, of the Generality of Mankind; not ſuch a one, 3 
ſuits with the h and Purpoſes, of a very ſinall and inconſiderable Num- 
ber. Our Savioum, without Doubt, had as mean an Opinion of that Generation 


of Meu, in which Ile appeared, as it was polhible to have conceived from a "- 
| | ic 


Ctr 
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00 Knowledge of their Weaknefles, and Follies; their Paſfions, and Vices. 
and, had he oaly had his own Inclination, without regard to the Good of Other: 
have conſulted, no Perton could have relithed the Plcaturcs. of Solitude li 
well: becauſe no Perion was ſo fully ſufficient to his own Entertainment and 
flappinels ; or ſo little un want of Any of the Supports of human Socic tv. But 
how, then, ſhould he have et ol! Righteouſneſs ? Or, How could Ile have 
inſwered the End of his Appearing, to be made an 1Zvample to Us, who mult 
colwerſe, and deal, with one another: who mult court ind attend one another ; 


and cannot, without our mutual Aſfiitance, preſerve the leatt Order in this 
World; or anſwer the beneficial Ends of Society, 1 in it? | 


But I have ſaid enough on the %% Head, vs. the different Behaviour of our 


bleficd Lord, and John the Baptiſt, with relation to human Society ; and the 


Agrecableneſs of this their different Behaviour to their diticrent Characters and 


Deligns. And ſhall only add this one Caution; that what I have ſaid is not to 
he underſtood as if, on the one hand, I thought that %u the Bapti/t would not 
have been perfectly ready to a greater Correſpondence with the World, had it 
been more for the Purpoſe. of his Appearance, all Things conſidered; or, as it, 


on the other hand, I was not ſenſible that our Saviour had often ſhewn his Lov 4 


to Retirement, eſpecially for Prayer to his Father: though 1t 1s obſervable, this 
was generally his Entertainment, when there was no Opportunity of conv erſing 


with Mankind; and of doing good to Any of them by his divine Preſence ad 


Diſcourſe, 1 come now, 


Il. To obſerve, what I propoſed in the next Place, viz. the groſs Mij ſrepre 2 3 
zation put by the fews, upon this different Conduct of our Lor 5 and John the 


Baptiſt. And that is plain in the Text, The One they cenſured, as a Glulton 


ind a 1//ine-bibber, and a Friend of Sinners, becauſe he ate and drank, and entered 


into Company, after the uſual Manner of Men, in order to a more tree and more 
beneficial Converſation with Them: And the O7her they efteemed little better 
than a mad Man, becauſe he ſeemed to fly from the reſt of the, World; and 


lived not after the common Form, but affeted ſomething very peuliar in his 


Carb, and in his Diet. So hard is it to pleaſe Thoſe who ate reſolved not to be 


pleaſed, The Leſſon we may learn from hence 1s this, That Men are often very 


ready to entertain the moſt unjuſt Prejudices, rather than yield to the plaiuelt 
Truths which contradict their beloved Notions or Practices. Had the eros en- 
ertained the ſame Notions of the Miſſiab, and of the Nature of his Kingdom, 


that the Bapif, and our Saviour, both preached; They had ſhewn no ſuch 


Perverſeneſs and Prejudice, as now appears ; and the Two Prophets had not met 
with fo unjuſt and heavy Cenſures. Or, had the Bapiiſt and our blefled Lord 


careſſed them in their beloved Notions of worldly Greatneſs and Majeſty, or 


their favorite Vices ; and taught them Happineſs after their own abſurd falſe 
Scheme; One may venture to ſay, They had been extolled to the Skics, and 
both received with open Arms. To ſuch a Pitch of Prejudice were the Jews 
come, that They could not bear to have their received Opinions, or Practices, 
condemned; and would not accept of an Happineſs, not to be obtained without 


;:linquiſhing their old beloved Follies and Vices : When, in Truth, it ought to 


have been quite otherwiſe. For, if John the Baptiſt had preached any other 


Miiab, than one whoſe Fan was in his Hand, and who required the ſtricteſt 


Holineſs of Life; Or, if our bleſſed Lord had preached any other CGofpel, than 
thc Goſpel of Holineſs, and Humility, and Love: the Jews might, juſtly, have 

charged the One, with the Madneſs of having a Commerce with evil Spirits; and 
the 
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Honodours, of this World. 


is contrary to our wicked Inclinations, and to our worldly Deſigns. 


796 C 


the Other, with being a Friend to Publicans, and Sinners, in the worſt Sense, 4 


Lover of their Practices, and an Encourager of their Vices. 
It was this Doctrine of Repentance, and Amendment of Life, that gave ſuch 
a Stop to the Goſpel, amongſt the Jeros, at firſt, It is this chat hinders the li. 
creaſe of it, and that bars its Entrance to ſo many Ears, at this Day. The orcat 
Obſtruction, I ſay, to the Goſpel, is, that it will not reconcile Vice and Happinei,, 
a wicked Life and the Hopes of Salvation, together. Could it do this, plainly 
and effectually, how many Votaries ſhould we daily ſee flock in, and how many © 
Encomiums ſhould We hear upon it! What joyfu! Tidings would it be xc. 


counted, and how glorious a Salvation, to the Sons of Men, wearied and affriglited 


with tl Proſpect of the Puniſbment, but not with the Practice, of their Trans. 
greſſion ses „ 1 
How obliging and courteous a Thing, therefore, is it, in the Church of Rome, 


to endeavour to make up this great Defe& in the Goſpel; and, by the infallibl; | 
Spirit it aſſumes, to ſupply this Want; and remove the only inſuperable Ob. 


jection to wicked Minds againſt it! When we conſider the Workings of human | 
Nature, we ſhall not much wonder that Proſelytes are gained, by teaching Men | 


| How to compound with God for the Breach of his Laws: Or, by the dextrouy | 
Management of ſuch Machines, as Indulgencies, and Abſolutions, But whey xe 1 
conſider the Reaſon of the Thing itſelf, it is moſt aſtoniſhing that even the weakeſt 
of Men can be ſeduced by ſuch Pretenſes. For I truly think, That, of the Tu, 


it is more eaſy, and more pardonable, to believe T; ranſubſtantiation itſelf, than to 1 


believe that Almighty God would enter into any ſuch Covenant with Mankind, 
as ſhould encourage them to continue in their Sins; or give them the Liberty | 


of tranſgreſſing the leaſt of thoſe Laws of eternal Reaſon, which are the | 


Foundation of his own Glory, and of all the laſting Happineſs there is in the | 


In moral Philoſophy, This is as great an Abſurdity, as the other is in Natural; | 
attended with as many Dyficulties, and with much more intolerable Conſequences, 3 


relating to our Eternal Salvation. And, I am ſure, it is more exculable to ery in ö | 


a Matter of Opinion; nay, though it may draw after it great Evils in tle | 
Worſhip of God, than in a Matter, which deſtroys the very Eflence and Obli- | 


gation of all Morality; confounding Virtue with Vice; making Light, Darinis, 


aud Darkneſs, Light: and which is, indeed, calculated for the promoting ot | 


the whole Syſtem of Immorality in the World, as much, as if it had been de- 


ſigned for Nothing elſe. Our blefled Lord had no ſuch Goſpe! to preach ; and | 
therefore, found no Reception amongſt Men of corrupt and profligate Minds; | 
conſtant Purſuers of the Pleaſures, or, unwearied Solicitors of the Glories and | 


| Nay, could a Religion of ſuch Indulgence be ſuppoſed agreeable to the Will f 


of God, I ſee no Need of a Prophet to be ſent into the World, on Purpoſe to | 
teach, or inculcate, it. No fear, but that Mankind would learn this faſt enough, ö 
buy the Influence of their own ad Hearts, and the Example of Others. From | 
the Begining of the World, great Multitudes had no other Goſpel, but This: and 
to the End of it, I doubt, great Multitudes will embrace no other ; but live and 


dic in their Sins, expecting Mercy and Heaven, whilſt they have no Foundation 

for it within, nor Promiſe of it, from without. | 
For ourſelves; Let us learn, from this perverſe Temper of the Jews 

unbecoming it is, and how unreaſonable, to reject, or to neglect, any thing, not 


becauſe it is not agreeable to our own beſt Principles of Reaſon, but, 15 ra 
— l m. 


hielt 


how 
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niteſt from the Goſpel, and from the Accounts of thote Days, that the eres let 


Jede 


Themielves to aſperſe both hu the Baptiſt and our Saviour, and, at lat, 
ted Them, chiefly becauſe They were Preachers of the ſtricteſt 277 15 nd 
1 luce. It was becauſe the Bap was alliſting in _de/troving the Works of the 
Devil, that they ſaid he had a Devil, And it was Loco our Sqawonur Was 67 
1 Friend to Sinners, who continue ſuch, that they blaſphemed him as a n 79 
gert in the worſt Senſe. But let it not be ſaid tliat any of his own Fol- 
lowers, who are called by his Name, act, as if They partook, in any Meaſure, 
af the lame Temper; and retained the f lame wicked Principles, J come now, 
in the lait Place, | 


III. To ſay ſomething, in ſhort, concerning thoſe two Methods of living, 


now ſeen in the Chritian World; That of Retirement and Av iterity 5 and That of 


a more free and general Converſation: the One, ſometimes pretended to be 
copied after that of John the e and the Oyher, really copied atter that of 
our blefled Lord. 5 


It muit be acknowledged to be ver y becoming the CharaQer of a reaſonable 
| Creature, placed in 4%½/ State, to have a due Senſe of the Uncertainty and V anity 
of the Enjoyments of this Life. And who would not be glad to retire from a 
| World of Norte and Impertinence, of Ignorance and Folly, and, what is worſt 
of all, of Wickednels and Impicty? Who w ould not be glad, I ſay, to do this, 
in the moſt abſolute Senſe, that could tupport himſelf in Solitude; were it not, 


that We have other Obligations to anfwer, and other Maxims to toe by, than 


the following our own Tochivations, or Humonrs ? "Che World is the Stave of 


Aclion, to a Ch ian: and all the Members of that vaſt Body are his Neighbours; 


entitled to his Regard, as He is to Tlieirs. The Afflicted, the Deſolate, the 
Lame, the Blind, the Sick, the Weak, the Fatherlets, the Widow, the Poor, 


the Needy, the Ignorant, and the Sinner, Theſe all, We know, called for our 
Is Affſtance : and He thought it unbecoming Him to retire, when Any of 


ticke could be met with to receive the Influences of his Goodneſs. And the 
fame Obligations belong to his Folocwers, by Right of Deſcent. They are the 
Diſcieles of Him, who lived in the World to do Good to All in it: and theſe 
0d Arete Objects are left by Him to their Care; and They are made the Patrons 
nd Guardians of them, in his Abſence, Whenever a retired Life hinders not the 
Care, and Relief, and Support, of Theſe; nor breaks in upon any other moral 


emen; or, any of the Duties ſtrictly owit 1g to Human Society; it Can 


not "be jad to be unworthy of a Man, or Ch iftian. And accordingly, our Lord, 
we lee, freely mixed him if in S:c/ety, in order to the Benefit of the World 
about Him, as long as the L permitted Him: and when Darbneſs came on, 
often laid hold on the Opportunities of what may be called a Rei Retirement 


from it. And generaliy Ipeaking, Chytians, in their duc Meaſure, can imitate 


him in both theſe Caſes. But They, who cannot follow him, in Bb, arc 


trictly obliged to take clpecial Care not to neglect the Former. This was his 
pecultar Delight; to converſe, with Eaſe and Humanity, among (t Men, becaule, 


vithout T his: no Inſtance of Charity could reach Them : and This was what 
he 8 arly recommended to his Fe 5, às the Duty They owed to their 
Fellww<creatures. Every Man may find Opportunities of Retirement, ſufficient 
to lecure the BY ling of Heaven, and the Favour of God, by Prayer : and every 


ood Man will matte Uſe of them. And if He be always ditpoſed to lay hold on 


e:ery Occation of doing Good in human Society, according to his Abilities ; He 
will, by Theſe Two Inſtances of Practice, ſhew Himſelf the! true Ditciple of that 
Me/ter, who went before lim, 1 in Both. 
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bouring Towns. Nor can it be called the Lyfe of John the Bapiſſi; or th: leaſt 


 Fopulous City; and without throwing off the leaſt Part of our neceſſary Buſineſs, 
or innocent Converſation: Nay, I may ſay, We may do this much more agrec- 
ably to the Nature and End of that Goſpel, than if we were ſhut vp, within 


a Recluſe Life of Inaction, but implies in it the very contrary. Thzs is that Be— 
Stations aſſigned Us in it, which the Precepis of our charitable Religion declare 
- Ourſelves in is; We may ſecurely leave to Ozhers the Happineſs, and the 
Glory, of any uſeleſs and idle Retirement, which They may pleaſe to miſcall by 
Chriſt: And may well content ourſelves with following, as near as we can, the 


_ wentions of Thoſe, who, under the Cover of his ſacred Name, have almoſt ex- 


798 7. XIV. 
Rut to make Retirement, an Art, or a Burthen; to build Houſes of Entertain. 
ment to entice Men into it; to frame arbitrary Rules of Severity for it; to guard 
it with rigid Vows, too probably, drawing bitter Repentance and Sore, after 
them; and to clothe it with ſuch Appearances of Something extraordinary, aud 
above the common pitch of Devotion, as may enſnare unguarded and ner 
perienced Minds into what may prove the great Unhappineſs of their Whole 
Lives: Nay, to court it merely on our own Account, in order to lead an idle 
and uſeleſs Life; or to be at Leiſure, perhaps, not for the Study of God's Will, 
as delivered to Us by himſelf, but only for the Improvement of our own peculiar 
Whimſies: This is, undoubtedly, unworthy of the Grand Defign of the Chriſtian 
Religion; and was not only never commanded, but never intimated, by the fit 
Preacher of it, and his immediate Succellors, as far as we have any Knowledge 
That this is not copied after the Life of our bleſſed Saviour, All will allow, 
who read the Hiſtory of it; and find Him, daily and hourly, converſing with All 
that came in his Way, in the Streets and Houſes of Jeruſalem, and the neigh. 


Imitation of it: becauſe it is moſt evident that He retired, not to pleaſe his 
own Phanſy; but to anſwer the End of his Office; and dwelt in the Deſert, not 
in order to avoid the World entirely, but to entice and invite All within his 
Reach to hear his Doctrine of Repentance, and of the Kingdom of God, then at 
hand. And, as far as We know the Nature of this Kingdom, or Golpel, of 
Chrift, We may retire, as much as That requires of us, in the Midſt of the moſt 


Walls, from the Sight of Men, and employed our whole Time, in performing, 
by Night and by Day, the moſt regular Round of Offices, under the ſpecious 
Title of Devotion. Ns 

In a word, the Way of Life, with regard to human Society, in this Weld, 
recommended to Us by our Maſter, is the Life of ſuch Beneficence, as ſuppoſes 
Us converſing, and acting a Part, in the Society around Us; and this cannot be, 


haviour and Conduct of ourſelves in the Social World, according to the ſeveral 
to be our Duty. This is what the Example of our great Maſter directs Us to: 
And, this will be our Reward and our Crown to all Eternity. If we can perfect 
the Name of Religion; but which has not the leaſt Tincture of the Relig'on of 


Fooifkeps and Rules of our common Mater, rather than the filly and fruitleis In- 


tinguiſhed the Knowledge of the main End of his appearing amongſt Men. Ani 
this Regard to our Lord himſelf, above All other Directors, I hope, We ſhall all 
relolve to ſhew, in the whole Conduct of our Lives here below. 
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Give me neither Poverty, u Riches; feed me with Ford convenient for me. Leſt 


Ile full, and deny Thee, and ſay, Il ho is the Lord? Or, left I be poor and ical, 
and take the Name of my God in vain. 


Shall not enter into any Enquiry concerning the Perſon to whom the Words 

in this Chapter are aſcribed. The only Queition of Importance is, whether 
this be not a With, or Prayer, worthy of a wife and conſidering Man; founded 
upon Reaſon, and a careful Obſervation of the Inconveniences, and Convenicnces, 
attending the ſeveral States of Life in this World. If it can be proved to be a 
ccaſonable, and well- grounded Pr rayer; we ought all to join in it, whocver were 
the firſt Author of it. And, on the other had, if it hall, after Examination, 
appear to be contrary to Reaſon, and judicious Obſervation ; it can be of no Im- 
portance, to find out, if we could, Who was the Perſon that made this With, 
here recorded. 

Now, in order to our judging rightly, in the Caſe before Us, it 18 proper to 
obſerve that the Prayer in the Text is plainly founded upon This; vis. that the 
Hazards, and Inconveniences, attending the 7ws Extremes of boundleſs Riches, 
and the loweſt Poverty, are io great, and ſo generally fatal to thoſe who expe- 
rience either of thoſe two States; that, if a wile Man were to chooſe for himſelf, 
vith regard to true Happineſs, and the Intereſt of Virtue and Religion, He 
would certainly chooſe the middle Condition: Or, ſuch a Competency, and con- 

renient Subſiſtence, as ſhould ſet him above the Necd of Relief from the Bounty 
of Others; and enable him to provide tolerably for Thoſe in whom He is mott 
nearly concerned. And as the Proof of the Parts of this Propoſition will ſuffi- 
TY vindicate, and eſtabliſh, the Wiſdom of this Prayer, which is built upon 

; I ſhall, therefore, make the Fin now mentioned the Subject of my 
flowing Diſcourſe. 

And 3 as to the one Part of this Propoſition, 5 this Prayer, viz. That 
which relates to Poverty; there is ſomething in zhis ſo ditagreeable, and ſo diſ- 
taireful, to the Bent and Inclination of human Nature; ſomething ſo contemp— 
tible and mean, in the outward Appearance of it, which ſtrikes more upon Men 
than the unſeen and hidden Part of any Condition; that there is not One in the 
World, perhaps, of Thoſe who may be eſteemed in their right Mind, who 
would voluntarily chooſe the loweſt and meaneſt Condition of human Life. 
There always was, and always will be, a general Concurrence and Conſent in 
this Part of the Prayer, Give me not Poverty. not, perhaps, for fear of ſinning 
againſt God, in that Condition, which is the Conſideration alledged in the Text; 
but for fear only of that Contempt and Ignominy, and thoſe Neceſiitics, and 
worldly Inconveniences, which are annexed to that State, 
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On the other Side, there is, and always was, and always will be, almost -. 
general a Conlent againſt the e, Part of this Prayer, which relates to 5 
menſe and exceſſive Riches, There is ſomething in the outward Appcargy 
and Figure of that Greatneſs and Superiority which often attend upon va 
Riches ; ſomething in the uncommon Conveniences, and Pleaſures, The. 
{ſuppoſed to procure ; Something which captivates the Minds of moſt Men, 0 
ſuch a Degree, that They can hardly know how to chooſe the 4% State, again 
their own worldly Intereſt ; or, not to wiſh Themſelves in that diſtinguit hea 22 


jt 


dition of Life, which They are 1o apt to envy, and admire, in Others And, 


ale 


generally ſpeaking, He that ſhould go about to perſuade any Man to bel leech. 


looked upon, in almoſt the fame ridiculous Light, as He would be, who mould 


God earneſtly t, to grant Him the Abundance of Riches, would, I fear, h. 
teach Him to pray exprefily for the Extreme of Poverty, and Want. 

This being ſo, That Men are very ready to pray ardently againſt Poverty, 
and a low Fortune, upon mean and worldly Conſiderations ; and as ardently 1 to 
with for the greateſt Riches, without a due Regard to the natural Conſequences 


of ſuch a With: It is, therefore, of Importance to endeavour to ſhew, on one 


hand, that there are Confiderations, of a better Sort, ſufficient to make a wiſe 
Man pray againſt the loweſt Condition of this Life; that fo, our natural Ab. 
horrence of extreme Poverty may be ſetled upon a right Foundation, and in- 
proved into a Virtue: And, on the other hand, ſtill more neceflary, and of 
greater Importance, to ſhew that there are Reaſons ſufficient to remove the Bent 


of a wite Man's Thoughts from all anxious and importunate Deſires after the 


Abundance and Extremity of R:ches ; that ſo, we may not fatally err, on that 


Part, on which there is moſt Danger, from the apparent Tendency of human 
Nature. Thus ſhall we be led to fix our Wiſhes, with reſpect to this World, 
in their due Centre, on the middle Condition, rightly tempered between the 


two Extremes. In order, therefore, to ſhew the Wiſdom and Reaſonablencſ 
of this Prayer 1 in the Text, I propole theſe following Particulars : | 


I. To conſider the fatal lconrenicaces and evil Conſequences, with reſpect io 


laſting Happineſs and Religion, naturally attending the Extreme of Wealth, 


Fert, I ſhall endeavour to repreſent to you the many fatal Inconveniences 3 


and the Abundance of Ryches, in this World. 


II. To conſider, on the other hand, the Inconveniences, with reſpect to 
Virtue and Religion, generally ſeen to attend the loweſt Condition of Lite, and 
the Extreme of Poverty. 


III. To infer, from what 1 ſhall have fig; the Reaſonableneſs of deſiring the 
middle Condition, called in the Text, Food convenient for Us; and the greater 
Likelihood of obtaining Happrmeſs, and ſecuring and i improving our Viriue and 
Religion, in this Eſtate. This will be a ſufficient Vindication of the icon 
of the Prayer now before us. And, 


IV. After I have ſaid what may be proper upon theſe Heads, 1 ll be led 
to anſwer ſome Queſtions of Importance, which may offer themſelves upon this 
Subject. 


I. In order to how the Wiſdom and Reaſonableneſs of the Prayer in Jo 
It 
evil Conſequences, with reſpect to Happmeſs and Religion, which naturally at- 
tend the Super-abundance of Riches in this World, 

And here, if I ſhould attempt to ſpeak of all the Sorts 6 Folly, and Mad. 


neſs, truly to called; and all the Vices, to which the Overflowings of — 5 
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incline, and naturally lead, frail weak Mortals ; of the Vanity, the Pride, the 
Haughtinels, the Contempt of their Fellow-creatures, which appear in Some ; 
the hard- hearted, ſelfiſh, Sordidneſs, of Others; the Luxury, the Idlencls, the 


profuſion, the Intemperance, the immoderate Purſuit of worldly Pleaſures, to 


which Many more, by the Guidance of Riches, have given themſelves up: the 
Time would fail Me. Nor would this be merely a Dec/amation, or a Satire, 
founded on the IIl-nature and Envy of Thoſe below this Condition; but a 
Matter of Fact, too much confirmed by the Obſervation, and Experience, of 
many paſt Ages: and ſeen, at this Day, to be {till ſo generally true, that We 
ſeldom hear of an Exception. 


And this Evil is never more remarkable than in the Change made in "Thoſe, 


who have ſhewn a good and virtuous Conduct in a /awer Sphere, but have not 


been able to withſtand the Shock of a larger and more exalted Fortune; or, to 
be Proof agaiuſt the Attacks of a ſudden and extraordinary Proſperity. How 


often, upon ſuch Occaſions, may We juſtly ſay, has the Increaſe of Riches 


been the Beginning of all moral Folly, or the Increaſe of all moral Evil! How 
often has the Addition to the outward good Eſtate of a Man, proved a ſenſible 
Diminution of the inward good Eſtate of his Soul; and the Improvement of 
his Fortune, the Improvement of every evil Diſpoſition of his Mind? Where 
Quict and Contentment have been known to dwell, in a very great Degree; 
there, when Riches have entercd, Diſcontent, and Uneaſineſs, have entered with 
them. Where Friendſhip, and mutual Confidence, have flouriſhed : there 


Enmity, and mutual Animoſities, have taken Place. Inſtead of former Repoſe : 
and Tranquillity, Quarrels and Law-ſuits, Care and Anxiety, have been ſcen. 


Inſtead of Love and Amity, Diſguſt and Jealouly ; inſtead of Serenity and 


— 


Calmneſs, a wrinkled Brow and an uncaſy Countenance; inſtead of Affability 


and Courteſy, Haughtineſs and Contempt of Others, have taken Place. 


Thus Vice, in ſeveral Forms, has often triumphed over the moſt amiable 


Virtues, by the Help of Riches: and thus have the trueſt Enjoyments, in human 
Life, been totally ruined and laid waſte by Them. They are pretended ſome— 


times to be ſought after, to /a!rsfy Men's Deſires, and to extinguyh Covetouſ- 
neſs; and They only encreaſe thoſe Deſires, and add Fuel to the Fire within. 


They are really deſigned perhaps, by Some, to be made uſe of, for the Happi— 


nels of Others who want them: but they are ſeen to make Men more hard- 


hearted, than they were before, and leſs inclined to Beneficence and Good- 
nature, What numberleſs Temptations, of all Kinds, and theſe irreſiſtible 
without the greateſt Guard upon their Minds, doth the Exceſs of Riches ad- 
miniſter to Men! All indeed do not fall by them: but all are in the extremeſt 
Danger. There are Exceptions : Otherwiſe, the World would be a Scene of 


wicked Confuſion between Covetouſneſs, and Pride. And happy They, who make 


the Exceptions! But, comparatively ſpeaking, how Few are Thoſe, who have 
Strength of Soul enough to know the only reaſonable and noble Uſe of that 


Diſtinction from their Pellow-creatures, which Riches create? Or, in the Words 


of the Text, how Few, who are full; and do not, ſome way or other, in their 


Practice, if not in Words, deny God, and ſay, Who is the Lord? So great is 
the Danger, that immenſe Riches may draw off the Mind from all due Regard 
to Virtue and Religion; and expole it to be fatally led away into ſuch a State, 
4 is inconſiſtent with laſting Happineſs here, or hereafter; and is, indecd, the 
Reverſe to all that a Wiſe Man would with for. 

It is impoſſible to ſay all that might be properly urged upon this Subject, 
But, W hoever ſeriouſly thinks upon ſuch Obſervations as have been now men - 
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tioned; and conſults his own Knowledge, or Experience; will find Reaſn 
enough not to deſire, or pray for, ſuch a Condition, as That by which ſo many 
have been ruined; and in which He himſelf 1s ſure of meeting with the moſt 
hazardous Trials, and all thoſe Temptations which are moſt likely to prove. 
fatal to his own Greateſt and 'Trueſt Intereſt. 


II. Upon the next Head, vis. the Inconveniences generally ſeen to attend the 
loweſt Condition of Life, I need not fpend many Words: but muſt ſa-- ſome. 
thing; That we may not avoid it, or pray againſt it, merely for worldly Ves. 
ſons, becauſe it is a Condition of Life irkſome and diſagreeable to Fleſh and 
Biood ; but upon better and worthier Conſiderations; leſt we ſhould fall into 
Sin, by the Temptations peculiar to it. For this is the Reaſon in the Text, upon 

 which'the Part of the Prayer relating to Poverty, is founded. | 
But here it cannot be improper, before J mention the Vices peculiar to this 
State, to obſerve, that, notwithſtanding the wide Diſtance and Difference of 
the wo Extremes, there are great Sins common to Both: I mean, that the 
Loweſt of Men are ſeen to practiſe Many of the ſame Vices, which their Se 
riors ſometimes do: as if They ſtrove to reſemble the Rzcheft, at leaſt, in their 

Wickedneſs ; and to ſhew Themſelves exactly like Them, in the Worſt of their 
Features. The ſame Profaneneſs and Defiance of God; the ſame Lewdneſs and 
Debauchery ; the ſame Oaths and Execrations; the ſame Intemperance and Drunj. 
enneſs, when Opportunity, or the Bounty of the Rich, gives leave; nay, the 
ſame Inſenſibility, and Diſregard to the Happineſs of the World about Them, 
are found amongſt the very pooreſt of all Men: The Same, I ſay, which ate 

ſeen ſometimes to accompany the Riches of Others. „„ | 

There is One only trifling Difference, That the fame Vices are practiſed, by | 

ene Sort, in a coarſer and more ſordid Manner, which are practiſed, by the 

other, (perhaps not always,) in a more refined and delicate Way. This, me- 

thinks, ought to ſhock Thoſe of ſuperior Rank; and, when They ſee that 
Beggars themſelves can rife to the ſame Pitch of Immorality, muſt move Them, 
even from the Pride of keeping up their ſo much boaſted Diſtinction, to abhor | 
thoſe Vices, in which the Pooręſt can equal, if not excel, Them. 

But we muſt now add, that there are Vices peculiar to this /owe/? Condition, 
The Tricks, and Lies; the Forgeries, and Thefts; the falſe Teſtimonies, and Pr. 
juries; the Violences, and even Murthers, which the Pooreft are, ſorely and | 
often, tempted to be guilty of, in order to ſupport themſelves in Life, as they | 
pretend, are hardly to be enumerated. Here, likewiſe, there are Exceptions; | 

and Same may be found, who preſerve a Senſe of God, and Religion, amid the 

Preſſures of the narroweſt and moſt diſtrefled Circumſtances, But till the | 
true and juſt Reaſons why a Chriſtian ſhould pray againſt this State, are, Becauſe 
he knows not what the extremeſt Neceſſity may reduce him to; and how lit- 
tle Strength he may find himſelf to have, upon Trial, againſt ſuch Tempta- | 
tions, as extreme Poverty may expoſe him to . . | 

If theſe Crimes, now charged upon the Pooreft of Men, were in ſuch Sense I 
the Works of Darkneſs, as not to be known, or ſeen, but only ſuſpected; This 
Accuſation might be deemed only an Addition of AMliction to their diſtreſsful State. 
But, who does not know and lament this Scene of Wickedneſs amongſt 7 hem ? | 
And if more Notice were taken of it, it would be much happier both for T4. 
ſelves, and their Neighbours. They would have leſs Encouragement to make | 


ſo deteſtable a Figure in their low Eſtate ; and human Society, leſs to tear = 
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heir 91] Practiſes; and the better Sort of them more SUPports tor their Patience 
and Humility, under their Calamities. 

Having thus ſet before you the Inconvenjences, with reſpect to Virtue and Re- 
gion, w hich are too generally ſeen to attend upon the two Extreme Conditions 


of Life, in this World; what I have already ſaid will naturally lead our 
Thoughts to what I propoſed, in the next place, vis. 


III. To thew the Happineſs of the middle Condition; that State of Life, which 


removed from the Trials and Hazards, attending the Superfluity of Riches ; 


or the Extremity of Poverty: and blefled with Conveniences enough ro place the 
Man out of the Reach of thoſe Evils, to which Exceſs and Abundance, on one 
hand, and Penury and Want, on the other, are ſeen to expoſe Men. We are 


all weak and imperfect Creatures; too caſily impoſed upon, and miſled, by the 
ſp:cious Outſide of Things; or too eaſily driven, by the Senſe of Pain and Want, 


into the Paths of Error and Sin. Therefore, the beſt Condition is That which 
has moſt Security in it. And hat has molt Security in it, which has feweſt 
Temptations to Vice, and leaſt Difficulty to ſurmount. And the Extremes of 


Fortune, in this State, being the moſt hazardous to Viriue and Religion; the 


middle Condition between the two Extremes, muſt, conſequently, be what a Wiſe 
Man would chooſe, all Things conſidered: unleſs he could know the certain 


Event of Things, which in their own Nature are uncertain, and depend upon 
the voluntary Choice of free Agents. For it may be truly ſaid of this middle 
State, That it doth not, by its natural Tendency, fo much endanger Virtue, 


as either of the Two Extremes, of Riches, or Poverty: not ſo much, on one 


hand, inclining the Man to deny God, and ſay, II ho is the Lord? or, on the 


other hand, to fea} and take the Name of God in Vain, as it is exprefled in the 

Ta 

It muſt be granted, that many are the Vices of that Multitude of Men, placed 
in this middle Condition: the more inexcuſable is their Guilt and Polly. But 

what would the ſame Men have been, in greater Abundance, or greater Narrow- 

nels, of Fortune? Much worſe, it is to be feared, If the lefler Temptations 


they meet with, are able to draw them into ſo pernicious Courſes z what would 


thoſe greater, which they muſt have experienced in other States, have done ? 
But I will not multiply Words. I hope, I have ſaid enough to lead you to ſee, 
and acknowledge, the Wiſdom and Reaſonableneſs of the Prayer, in the Tex!, 
Give me neither Poverty, nor Riches; feed me with Food convement for me. 


IV. The Time will now only permit me to conſider ſome 2ueſtions that may 
ariſe upon what J have been recommending to your Tee which was the 


next Thing I propoſed to do. 
1, It may ſtill, without Impropriety, be aſked, in return to all that has lee 


ſaid, whether Riches, even the Abundance of Them, are not a very great Ad- 


vantage to Men in this State, in many reſpects: and, therefore, whether, not- 
withſtanding the evi Uſe that has been made of them by Many, and the evi! 


Practices They naturally lead to, They may not be deſired by Wiſe and God 


Men. The true Anſwer to ſuch a Quseſtion, I think, is this, That there can be 


no Reaſons ſufficient to move a conſidering Perſon to make it the uncaſy Care and 
Buſineſs of his Life to obtain any Riches beyond what are neccflary and cons: 


venient for his own well- being, and for the Support of thoſe whom the Pro- 
vidence of God has nearly allied to him; becauſe it is far from being certain 
that He ſhall not be tempted to make a bad Uſe of them, as ſo many of his 
Fellow-creatures have done before him. The Exccls of Riches can be found an 
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Advantage to no Man, till the final Event has ſhewn, that He has aQu; ally 
made a noble and Godlike Uſe of them, for the Benefit and Advantage of tlie 
World about him. Ye are apt to think, perhaps, that We ſhould make ſuch 
a Uſe of them: And it may be ſo, But we cannot certainly promiſe this to 
Ourſelves. We may fall by the ſame Snares that have entangled ſo many bef re 
Us: and We know not the full Power of a Temptation, till we have tried it. 
And therefore, I cannot think that it would become us to make it the great 
Object of our Wiſhes, or our Labours, to be Rich above what the Neceljitie; 
and Conveniences, proper for our Stations, require. And if we walk by thiz 
Rule, it is moſt likely, that what the Providence of God ſends beyond this, may 
prove a Bleſſing; and not a Curſe, as it often hath proved, when Men have ſoli. 
cited Heaven and Earth, as it were, for it, and ſpent their Nights and Days | in 
the Purſuit of it. The only Advantage that the Superfluity of Riches gives to 
any one is, that it opens a larger Field to his Generoſity and Beneſicence; that 
it makes his Charity conſpicuous, and his Humility lovely; and adds a Beauty 
to all his Virtues. But who can tell that He ſhall certainly be the happy Man, 
of Virtue and Faith enough, to poſſeſs this World, as though he pe ſed i it not; and 
40 uſe it, as not abuſing it? We cannot, indeed, avoid rejoicing in any of the 
Good Things of this World, which are granted Us. But, if we be Chrif; jans, 
we cannot rejoice in them any farther, than as we are reſolved to dedicate them 
to the Glory of Him who gives them to Us; to the Purpoſes He recommend 
to Us; and to the Happineſs of the reſt of our Fellow-creatures. 
2. Another Queſtion may ariſe in the Minds of Some, concerning the other | 
Extreme of Poverty ; whether it be not often repreſented, and even in the H y 
_ Scriptures, as a Sort of a Blefled State, and a Title, as it were, to the Favor ot 
God; and the Rewards of Heaven; and therefore, be not truly worthy of a 
wiſe Man's Choice? But this again can be judged of, only by the Event. If 
| Perſons behave themſelves in that Condition, with a conſtant Regard to Virtue 
and Religion; with a noble Courage and Patience; and with a due Submiſſion 
to the Providence of God; there is no doubt, it opens a Door to much greatet 
Degrees of Happineſs to come. But it is not the Part of a wiſe Man to venture 
eternal Happineſs upon what may pgyſibly improve Him; but rather to with for 
what is leaſt liable to Temptations, and leaſt hazardous to his Virtue, in this 
State of Probation. When we are placed by our great Governour in a dangerous 
Poſt; our Buſineſs is to maintain it nobly and courageouſly : but it is Preſuni- 
ſion, and not Duty, to deſire and court unneceſſary Hazards. We ſeldom come 
off without the Loſs of Honour, from Dangers of our own chooſing: and 
therefore, our Lord himſelf teaches us to pray, Lead us not into Temptatimn. 
So that, though the Extremes of human Life, on both Hands, may prove 
honourable and glorious to Thoſe who can bear them with due Temper, and 
reſiſt all the Temptations which They adminiſter; yet no one, who thinks 
what human Nature, at preſent, is, would either /abour, or pray, himſelf into 
a Condition, which Multitudes of Examples before his Eyes may make him 
fear, He thall not go through, without ſome conſiderable Loſs, or Wound, to 
his Virtue, and Religion. 
If you now il what 1s that Prayer, in TER to the Things of this 
W 0 which it becomes You to put up to the {upreme Governour of all 
Things; I anſwer, that the Wiſdom of the Prayer in the Text 1s recommended 
to You, though not made an abſolute Duty. This will ſhew You that You 
may, with blameleſs Hearts, and in expreſs Words, pray againſt the hazardous 


Extremes of ſuperfluous Riches, and the loweſt Poverty: 2 that when vou 10 
pray, 
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pray', out of regard to the greater Security of your moral Practice ; leſt the 
Trials in thoſe two Extremes thould be too powerful for You; You are furc, 


You act according to Duty, by making the Couliderations of Religion the Ground 
of your Prayer. 

If You would not be outdone, or put to Shame, even by the tan let 
One of the wiſeſt that ever appeared amongſt them, lead your Thoughts to a 
Prayer, a little more general, but near a-kin to that in the Text. You may 
learn it from One of his Scholars, who, in his Addreſs to God, requeſted the 
Supreme Being to grant Him whatever was 7ruly Good for Him, though He 
deni be ſo blind himſelf, as not to aſk it: and to deny Him whatever was not 


cally ſo, but hurtful, though He himſelf ſhould be ſo ill- inſtructed, or weak, as 


to beg it of Him earneſtly and importunately : or to this Effect. 
But if You would act in this Cafe, as Chriftians, which your Duty requires of 
You You mult ſtrictly obſerve that moſt reaſonable Form of Prayer, which 


your great Maſter diftated to his Diſciples. In this, He effectually teaches You | 
not to pray for Superfluity of Riches, unbounded Poſſeſſions, numerous Servants, 


ſplendid Equipages, or the like: but allows Vou, (I may ſay, commands Y ou) to 


ſhew your Dependence upon the Supreme Being, by praying, in expreſs IVords, 
for Your daily Bread only ; leaving all the reſt to Providence, and your own 


careful Endeavours, within the Bounds of his Holy Religion. This Dire * 
of our Bleed Lord is an infallible Guide to all his Followers, upon 8 


Subject. 
4. Laſtly, if You ſhould aſk, what is that exact Competence, which You are 


{till permited to deſire, and ſeek after; I muſt anſwer, not only That it is be- 


yond my Power to fix it; but that I believe it impoſlible for Any One to ſetle 


That preciſely, by one Meaſure, which requires Many, according to the ſeveral 
stations of Life, allotted to the ſeveral Inhabitants of our World. To lay, It 


v akways Something more than a Man has already, is the Voice of inſatiable Ava- 
rice; witty perhaps, but ſporting itſelf upon a moſt ſerious Subject. 

There is One Way, I think, of coming near to the Truth; unleſs it be quite 
ſtopped up by the Reſolution of Men to deceive their own Souls. It is certain, 
that Almighty God cannot be ſo rigorous, as to make any Man's Salvation depend 
upon a mere Nicety, in which the moſt honeſt Mind may be miſtaken. And 


it is as certain that He will not be mocked, or put off, with the poor Excuſcs of 


Many, who have it in their Power to know their Duty, and their Happineſs. All 
Men, who will conſider, may know well enough, what Manner of Life is re- 


quired of them, in Decency, and Compliance with Cuſtom, according to that 


Station, and that Rank, in which they are placed. And by the Maintenance of 
This, without Injuſtice, or Intemperance, it is evident, They do not fin; Nay, 


that They contribute to the good Subliſtence of many honeſt and induſtrious 
Perſons in the World. They may alſo know, if they have a Mind to it, who 


They are, whom, in Conſcience, they are obliged to provide for; and what is 
ſufficient to place them in a proper Station, in the World; the moſt likely to 


prove happy to Them, at the End. And They all muſt be ſenſible that, when 
Theſe 72vo Points are tolerably ſecured, What is over and above, is then uſed, 


and improved, with Glory and Honour, when it 13 made a Fund for Charity, 
and Beneficence. If men will ſtudy all Evaſions to flatter, and 1mpole upon, 
Themſelves ; Who can help it? But if They will deal fincerely and honeſtly by 
Themſelves, in this Point, there is no need of a Prophet, to lay to Any One of 


Them who are concerned, Thou art the Man. Every one will ſay it to himſelf. 


And this is all that can 1 be done, by Us, in a Caſe of this Sort; to 9 ppl {tron zply 
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exerciſed himſelf in all the Qye/tons belonging to that Law, having heard that 


What fhall I do to inherit eternal Life ? Our Lord's Anſwer was ſhort and plain; viz, 
| love God above all Things, and our Neighbour as Ourſelves. The Lawyer ſeems 


that he had always ſufficiently demonſtrated his Love 10 God, by his ſtrict Ob 


corrupted, than in their Notions about the Perſons, on whom they were to 
beſtow any Tokens of Good-will, They had, in a Manner, forgot that ſtrit 
Bond of Nature, by which all Men are allied to one another: and all the World 
took Notice how {tiff and narrow in their Regards to Others; and how void of 
all Charity, They were grown. They were come to that paſs, that they denied 


Strangers, and Perſons of other Religions. We are told by fome, that they 
would not ſhew them ſo much as the Way to any Place they were going to; ot 


fore, our Bleed Lord had a good Opportunity of oppoſing this narrow and in- 


tions in the Minds of Men, and to make their Charity as like to that of Am S0 
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to Themſelves, and to leave it upon their Conſciences, as they will anſwer it 
at the ſolemn Day of Account, whether They do not inwardly know that The 
are happy in that Competency, and good Eſtate, which a Wiſe Man ought to 
wiſh for. This therefore, is juſtly left to their own Determination. 

To conclude, Let us all, in the Sincerity of our Hearts, make the ber Ute 
We can, for our own Happineſs, and the Good of Others, of what has been 
ſaid ; and ſhew a Conduct, worthy of Men and of Chri/tians, in that Condition | 
of Life, whatever it may be, in which our Great and Good Governour ſhalt | 
think fit to place Us. | 
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The GOOD SAMARITAN. 
S E R M O NM 
Lor X. 37. 
wWꝛen ſaid Jeſus unto Him, Go, and ds Thou likewiſe. 
WI ETHER the Verte before this contain a Parable, invented for Ir; 
ſtruction; or a real Matter of Fact; it imports little. The Words] have 


read to You, are a Leſſon drawn from the foregoing Story: The Occaſion of 
which was this. A certain Lawyer, one who ſtudied the Law of Moſes, and 


our blefled Lord profefled to thew a ſure and infallible Way to Life and Happi- 
neſs, came to him to try what Anſwer he would give to that important Queſtion, | 


that the Summ of all that Religion, which can make us acceptable to God, is to 
here not to be at all concerned about the Former; not doubting, perhaps, but 
ſervance of all the Ceremonies of the Maſaical Law. And, hoping to juſtify him- 
ſelf in the Matter of Love 7o his Neighbour alſo, deſires to know of Jeſus, Who 


that Neighbour is, whom he is thus to love as Himſelf, | 
Here We mult obſerve, that, at this Time, the Jews were in Nothing more 


the common Civilities, and the common Conveniences of human Life, to 


direct them to a Fountain where they might quench cheir Thirſt, Here there- 


humane Spirit that was gone out amongſt them: And We may be ſure, He wi 
glad to lay hold on it; as he came into the World to implant other Sort of No- 


7 
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God himſelf, as it could be. In anſwer, therefore, to this Enquiry, and to teach 
lim who made it, Vom He was to look upon as his Neighbour ; as an Object of 
that Love, he was ſpeaking of; and in order to do this in the molt moving 
ind affecting Manner, he ſets his Duty plainly before his Eyes in a Story, here 
related. | f 
A certain Man, He does not ſay, whether a Tew, or a Siranger. If a Jew, 
the good Nature of the Samaritan, pretently ipoken of, was ſo much the More 
remarkable; there being a conſummate Hatred betwixt the Two Nations: It a 
Stranger, the Compaſlion of the Samaritan was peculiarly fit to be recommended 
to the Imitation of the Jew; in order to teach Him that univerſal Benevolence, 
from which He was utterly alienated, This Man, in a Journey from Teruſalem 
75 Jericho, fell amonglht T hieves, who robbed him, and uſed him 10 ill, that he was 
ett half dead. Such an Object, lying helplets, and in a molt inconvenient Place, 
one would have thought enough to move the Compaſſion of the greateſt Barba- 
rians. And yet we find Compaſſion ſunk ſo low amongſt the Jexws, that our 
Sigur thought their Behaviour in ſuch Caſcs fitly repreſented by what follows. 
A Prieft, and a Levite, Perſons peculiarly employed in the Service of God, and 
devoted to the external Offices of their Religion, had forgot Humanity lo far, as 
not to be touched with the Sight. The One ſaw him, at a Diſtance, as appears; 


the Other came, and looked on him: but Both of them paſſed by on the other Side. 


What Pretenſes they had for this Neglect, our Lord does not ſay. Perhaps, 
They were in Haſte, upon Buſineſs; or going to attend upon the Sacrifices, or 
ther Offices of the Temple; not underſtanding, nor feeling, the Force of that 
God-like Saying, I will have Mercy, and not Sacrifice. Or, perhaps, They found 
him to be a Stranger, a Heathen ; and ſo fit rather for their Averſion, than their 
Pity. Something, or other, They had to lay their Conſciences aflcep : and were, 
without Doubt, glad of any Excuſe, or Evaſion, to that Purpoſe. 


Let us ſee what follows. But a certain Samaritan, One of that Nation which 


mixed [dolatry with the Service of God; which wworfbiped they knew not what; 


of that Nation which was hated and deſpiſed by the Jexws, to ſuch a Degree that 
They had no Dealings with Them; a Samaritan, when he ſaw this milerable_ 


Object, was moved with Compaſſion ; ſhewed him all the Love imaginable ; per- 
formed all the good Offices that his preſent Condition could demand of him; and 
adminiſtered every Thing that his Neceſſity required. The Cruelty, and unbe— 
coming Barbarity, of Thoſe who neglected Him, was ſo apparent; and the 
Beauty and Lovelineſs of this Action of the Samaritan ſo bright and evident; 
that our Saviour doubted not to make the Lawyer himſelf judge, which of theſe 
Three had fulfilled that Command, Thou fhalt love thy Nerghbour as thyſelf; and 
which of theſe Examples was molt fitted to direct him in the Performance of his 
Duty. And when he had anſwered, in favour of the Samaran, that it was He, 
who had done the Duty of a Nerghbour to this diſtreffed Perſon; Jeſus recom- 
mends this Pattern to him, in theſe Words, Gs, and do thou likewiſe. Imitate 
this Samaritan, Look upon this Example, and You will not be at a Loſs to 


know, ho is your Neighbour : but You will lay it down for a Truth, that 


every Perſon in the World, of what Country, of what Profeſſuon, of what Religion 


ſoever, who is in Neceſſity, and ſtands in Need of your Alſliſtance, and whom 
5 7 * 


you can atliſt without Injury to Yourſelf, or to Tlioſe for whom You arc more 
nearly concerned ; That every ſuch Man has a Title to your Beneficence and 
Charity; That You have the ſame Relation to Him, that the Samaritan had to 
the diſtreſſed Perſon before-mentioned ; That He is one of thoſe Neighbours 


whom God requires you to /ove as yourſelf; and to do unto Him, as you might 


reaſons - 
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reaſonably expect Others to do unto You, were you in his Circumſtance;, Thi. 
was the main Deſign, and principal Intent of this Hiſtory. Be 
But, becauſe in ſuch Hyfories, or Parables, there are often My Other 
Things to be learnt and obſerved, beſides the Main Point; I ſhall, therefore in 
my following Diſcourſe, make ſuch Oꝶſervations, as offer themſelves from bo 
Part of this Sry, as well as from the chief Scope of it: but yet I ſhall name None 
but ſuch as We may probably enough ſuppoſe to have been intended, and hinted 
at, by our Lord. For Inſtance, | 


I. We cannot but obſerve, that a Whole Nation of Men; Men who have 


ery 


and think They have, the greateſt Opportunities of Religious Knowledge ; Nay k 


Men who are peculiarly devoted to the Study and publick Offices of Religion, may 

be often groſly ignorant of ſome of the plaineſt, and moſt eſſential, ma! Ny;,; 
of It: and, accordingly, their Practice may be moſt unreaſonable, and ines. 
cuſable. 5 


II. We may obſerve, how glad many Perſons are, of any Exouſe, or Pretenſs, 
in order to avoid the greateſt Objects of Charity, which will coſt them a little 
Trouble, or a little Money. 8 e 1 


III. From this Story, related by our Lord himſelf, we may obſerve, that 


Mev of an Orthodox Faith, with reſpect to God; and of a true, and a reveled, 
Religion, may ſometimes learn the Practice of a very great and ſubſtantial Day 
from Men of an unſound Faith, and a falſe Religion; even from Idolaters, Samarj. 
zans, and Pagans... EY | 8 

IV. Laſtly, the principal Point intended by our Lord, in this Story, being 
to recommend Goodneſs and Love to all Men; I ſhall ſay ſomething upon the great 
Duty of univerſal Charity, and a moſt comprehenſive Compaſſion; and our ſtrict 
Obligation to the Practice of it. . 


I. From this Hifory, and the Occaſion of it, we may obſerve, that a whole 
Nation of Men, Men who have, and think They have, the greateſt Opportuni- 
vies of religious Rnowledge ; nay, Men who are peculiarly devoted to the Study of 
Religion, and the Offices belonging to God's Morſbip, may ſometimes, be groſly 
ignorant of ſome of the plaineſt and important Duties of Religion; and accord- 
ingly, their Practice may be moſt unreaſonable and inexcuſable. 95 
Here was the whole People of the Fews, to whom God had given a ſuperna- 
tural Revelation; and, with this Revelation in their Hands, not a Man to be 
found amongſt them, who was not of a narrow and confined Spirit; who had 
any Notion of a Neighbour, or of Perſons to whom any good Offices were due, 
out of their own Society, and Church: not a Man, who underſtood, or practiſed, 
the great Duty of Charity, though it has the cleareſt and moſt evident Dictates 
of Nature, on its Side; Or, who had Generoſity enough to perform the com- 
moneſt Offices of Civility or Humanity, to Any, but a Few. This was what the 
Heathen Poets, and Hiſtorians, often ſeverely condemned, and ridiculed Them 
for. Here was a Perſon, who had made the Law of Moſes his Study, who 
knew not how to expound that ſecond great Precept of loving his Neigh6cur 0s 
himſelf”; but, as it appears, ſtood in Need of ſome farther Inſtruction, in this 
Point; how willing ſoever he appeared to juſtify Himſelf. And, in our Savicur's 
Anſwer, who always had regard to Truth and Decency, a Prieft and a Levite, 
| Attendants upon the Service of God in the Temple, and punctual, without Doubt, 
in every Ceremony and Mode of Worſhip, are repreſented as inexcuſably guilty 


in one of the chief Branches of practical Religion; paſſing by the greateſt Object 
of 
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of Pity imaginable, a Man in the utmoſt Diſtreſs, ſtanding in need of their im- 
mediate Aſſiſtance, and, n all probability, periſhing without it. So far from 
embracing ſuch aa Oppor: anity of doing good, and exerciſing thoſe god-like 
Virtues of Charity and Compaſſion ; that They are ſpoken of, as wholly unmoved 
at the Sight, and glad to get out of the Way of that Mercy, which might coſt 
Them a little Money or Trouble, 

What a Devaſtation of All that 1s good in human Nature, muſt there be ſup- 
poſed ; when it can forget its own manifold Wants and Neceſſities; put off it's 
own tender Affections; throw off all that 1s ſoft and apt to be moved in it: and 
contract, in its ſtead, the Roughneſs of a Brute, and the Hardneſs of a Rock! 
And how low muſt That Man have been ſunk beneath Himfe!lf, who could for- 
get th that He himſelf might have been the Man that fe/! among /t Thieves, and was 
left Vu "dead; and not recolle& what would have been the Anguifh of his own Soul, 
in ſuch a Condition; and what Regard He himſelf would juſtly have expected to 
his own Cries and Wounds, in ſo miſerable a Caſe! Yet thus it was, in our 
S119ur?s Time: otherwiſe, He would not have had the 'T hought of repreſent- 
ing it, in this Light. 


II. The next Obſervation from this , was, That many Perſons have fo far 
hardened Themſelves, in Covetouſneſs, and Intenfibility, that they are glad of 
any Pretenſe or Excuſe, for neglecting tho molt moving Objects of Pity, if they 
are likely to put them to a little Trouble, or Charge: nay, That they will often, 
rather than be at the Expenſe of a little Compaſſion, arm Themſelves againſt " 
without any Pretenſe; avoid whatever ſeems to demand their Afliliance ; and fly 
from all Opportunities of doing good. | 

The Preeft, when he ſaw this poor Man i in the moſt ed Condition; - fear - 
ing perhaps, it might be an Ohje# moving enough to melt him into Pity, ſcems 
to have been contented with the Sight at a Diſtance, and paſſed by an the other 
Side. The Levite came, and looked upon him; viewed his Condition; was Wit- 
nels to his Wounds and his Diſtreſs ; ſaw him to be utterly unable to help him- 
elf, and deſtined to Death without preſent Aſſiſtance: and yet, was proof againſt 
ſuch a SpeQtacle of Miſery ; ſhut up his Bowels of Compaſſion againſt Him, and 
paſſed by allo on the other Side. 

And, as We can obſerve of other Men, That, though they abound in Dickie. 
and all the Superfluities of Life, They yet are willing to be /&norant of the Wants 
of their Neighbours; or, hard-hearted enough to deny them the Relief, which 
They could cafily grant them: So, let us look into Ourſelves, and ſee, if we alſo 
are not guilty of this ſame Wickedneſs, Ourſelves, in ſome Degree, or other. 
How many Petitioners, ſuch as really want and deſerve our Help, have we been 
deaf to! How often have we avoided a Perſon in diſtreſs, merely becauſe we 
knew, or ſuſpected, He would beg our Aſſiſtance; and how often have We 
paſed by on the other Side, upon a diſtant Sight of him! Have we not ſometimes 
found Ourſelves but too willing to take no Notice of the Opportunities, put into 
our Hands, of feeding the Hungry, clothing the Naked, relicving the Sick, and 
Aftlicted, releaſing Fog Captive, or Priſoner? All theſe, whenever they preſent 
ele to us, are our Neighbours; and have a Title to our Love, and to, the 
Effects of this Love, all the good Offices we can afford them. And when we 
ule to hear the Crics of the Unhappy, and to adminiſter that Relief, which 
we have Opportunity, and Ability, to adminiſter ; Or, to ſupply the Wants of 
Tlole who preſent themſelves to us with the certain Marks of Diſtreſs and 
Miſery upon them, We do, in our ſeveral Degrees, approach to the Barbarity, 
and imitate the Cruelty, of Thoſe Perſons, in the Stor ry now before Us, who, 

e N - WT could 
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could ſee a Man upon the very brink of Death, deſtitute of all Comfort; and 
yet not be moved ſo far as to afford him the leaſt Aſſiſtance. © 81 

III. I proceed now to a Third Obſervation, which, I ſaid, we might make 
from the ſame Hiſfory; vis. That Men of an orthodox Faith with reſpect to God 
and of a true Religion, may often learn the Practice of a very great and fubſtautiz 

Duty from Men of an unſound Faith, and falſe Religion. 

Our blefled Lord, in his Diſcourſe with the Samaritan Woman, (John iv, 
in expreſs Words, preferred the Few!/h Religion far before the Samaritan, I, 
know what we worſhip; Te worſhip Ve know not what. They of Samaria had 
many Jaolatries mixed with that Worſhip of the true God, which they retained, 
The Jews worſhiped God according to the Law of Moſes; whoſe Iuſtructions 
They received as the Dictates of God himſelf: And by theſe Inſtructions They 
were led to the ſtricteſt Notions of the Unity of the Supreme Being ; and of the 
Perfections of his Nature. But, notwithſtanding all this, We find, in the Hiftry 
before Us, that our Saviour did not ſcruple to propoſe to the Imitation of tlie 
Fetus, in a molt important Point of practical Religion, the Example of an %%. 
 trous Samaritan, in order to throw Shame upon their ſordid and crampt Notions 
of Charity; and to inſpire them with a pious Emulation, and a Reſolution, not 


to be outdone, in the moſt God-like Virtue, by Thoſe, whom They fo much 


outdid in their Faith, and W orſhip. 


J know not how it comes to paſs, That the very Things by which God de. 


ſigns to make Same Men better than Orhers, often prove the Occaſions, through 


the Perverſeneſs of theſe Men themſelves, of making them Worſe. That pecu- 
liar Relation which God appeared to have to the Fews ; that Love He ſhewed to | 
their Forefathers ; the fighting their Battles; the eſtabliſhing Them in a god 


Country ; and, above all, the giving Them the Law from Heaven, and leading 


them into the Knowledge of himſelf: All theſe Favours, inſtead of making | 
them generous and beneficent, ſerved to ſour their Spirits; to contract their 
Souls; and to ſhrink their Affections into a narrower Compaſs. So ungrateful a | 
Return did They make to theſe Bleflings, that They were always reflecting upon | 
the worſe Condition of the Nations around Them; how little other Mortals | 
were eſteemed and favoured by God, in compariſon with Themſelves; and 
therefore, how fit to be deſpiſed and neglected. And how many Men may we | 
meet with, or hear of, in our own Days, who value themſelves upon the mere 
outward Profeſſion of This or That Religion; who are often thanking God that 
They are Members of the bef, or only, Church in the World; whilſt they | 
ſhamefully negle& many Inſtances of Morality, which the very Heathens excel! | 
in; and are boaſting of their Faith, whilſt They are inexcuſably wicked in their | 


Practice! 


What Cruelties have been exerciſed by ſome called CHiſtians, upon Infidels, | 
merely for worldly Ends; and theſe much the more to be abhorred for being 
coloured over with the ſpecious Name of Religion! Cruelties, which are ſaid to 
have created in thoſe Infidels Themſelves an irreconcileable Hatred to the very 
Name of Crit. To ſpeak more plainly, what Methods have been taken by | 
Thoſe of the Roniiſb Church, to plant what They call Cbrzftianity, where it was 
not; or to maintain, and reform it to their own Minds, where it was! Methods, | 
that would make the Ears of an honeſt Heathen to tingle; ſo much beyond the 
common Bounds of Barbarity itſelf, that They can hardly be expreſſed Hater | 
* | 
who know of no other Go/þe/, but what ſuch Men have preached. And are there | 


0 | lo 1 
*not, amongſt Thoſe who utterly condemn this Conduct, Some to be ung = 
intent 


always, I fear, be remembred, to the Infamy of the Chr; jan Name, 
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"tent upon the Goods of this World, as to forget thoſe Dutics in which the 
Vigour »and Life of Religion conſiſt; Fuſlice, wie Cha! Hy; and to retain little 
more, than ſo much of the Profeſſion of Religion as may 8 on their worldly 
Deſigns! 

But though God certainly preferred the Horſbip of the Fen w, before That of 


the gamaritan; yet, we need not doubt to ſay that He was much better pleated 


with the good and charitable Samaritan, than with the inhuman and unmercitul 


Few: Nay, we may go farther, and take occaſion from hence to affirm that a 
Good God will make all juſt Allowances for the Errors of every ſuchi charitable 
Man; but None for the wilful Wickedneſs of One who profefles a true and holy 
Religion, a and tranſgrefles the plaineſt Laws of Nature, and Reaſon, and of all 
Religions in the World. This admits of no Excuſe : the Other may, 11 the Eyes 
of Him, who ſces the Bottom of all Hearts, and knows the Spring from whence 
all the Errors in the World proceed. 


80 alſo, though it be certain that a Chr//ran of a Right Farb 1 is more accept- 


able to Him, than One who is not ſo, where there: is nothing to make it other- 


wiſe; yet, We may be as certain, That an honeſt Heathen is much more ac- 
ceptable to him, than a diſhoneſt and deceitful Chry/tian; and that a charitable 
and good- -natured Pagan has a better Title to his Favour, than a cruel and bar- 
barous Chriftian ; let him be never ſo orthodox in his Faith. Nay, for the ſake 
of the Goſpel itſelf, whatever that Part of Chr//tians do, who, in the heat of their 
7eal for enlarging the Bounds of their Church, ſeem to think it a Duty to forget 
all the Softneſſes of Human Nature, and to practiſe the utmoſt Inhumanity ; Let 
Us, (who pretend to be reformed from them) have no hand in caſting {ſuch an 
indelible Blot upon our Holy Religion: and, while our Mouths are making a 
good Confeſſion of Faith, let not our Lives be full of thoſe Vices which the Goſpel 
came to extirpate. And, particularly, Let that extcnſive Charity, and unbounded 

Love and Beneficence, adorn our Lives, which make ſo great a Part of, and add 
| 1 great a Luſtre to, that Divine Inſtitution. To this End, 


IV. The principal Thing intended by our Lord, in the Story we are now con- 
ſidering, being to recommend Goodneſs and Love towards all Men, let us turn 


our Thoughts to this great Duty of Univerſal Charity, and our ſtrict Obligation 


to the conſtant Practice of it. 


In order to fix the Nature of this, it is proper here FP to call to mind, That 
this univerſal Charity is not deſigned to break in upon thoſe Duties which we owe 


to Ourſelves, our Parents, our Children, our Friends, nay, and our Acquaintance. It 
is not in the Power of Any Man to aſſiſt every One in diſtreſs: and Nature di- 


re&ts Him to prefer Theſe before Strangers, when they come in Competition, and 
are in the ſame Degree of Want, or Diſtreſs. Accordingly, our Saviour here 
chooſes the Inſtance of One in the greateſt Danger; at the very Point of Death; 

certainly periſhing without preſent Help. And had the Caſe bcen thus, that the 
Pri;/?, and the Levite, were going to a Father, or a Child, or a Friend, in the ſame 
Neceſſity; and had it not in their Power to aſſiſt Both; We may venture to ſay 


that our Lord would not have blamed Them for neglecting a Sranger for One 


in a much nearer Relation to Them, and in the ſame Condition. And therefore, 
the Doctrine taught in this Hiſtory, is rightly underſtood to be this, That Who- 

ever of the human Race ſtands in need of our Aſſiſtance ; whom we can relieve 
Without Injury to Ourſelves; or without neglecting Others, in the ſame Condi- 
tion, whom we much more ought to relieve; has a Title to our Benevolence 
aud Kindneſs : Or is our Neighbour, whom we are to love as Oui ſelves; and 
Whom 1 we are willingly to comfort, Eat, and aſſiſt. And this We are plainly 


. obliged 
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obliged to do, as we are Men, of the fame Claſs and Order of Beings ; as we ,,, 
obliged to imitate Almighty God; and as we are Chriſtians, to be guided and 
judged by the Goſpel. | BY | 

1. As we are Men; and, as ſach, Partakers of the ſame Nature; ſubje& tg the 
fame Accidents; placed in this World upon the ſame Conditions, with Othe: 
Men. Look up to the common Creator of all, and the common Father, from 
whom all had their Original; and there is no Difference. The Rich and the 
Poor; the Happy, and the Miſerable ; the Fortunate, and Unfortunate; are ,; 
one Stock. God created the One and the Other : and placed them in the ſame 
World; where None of them, not the greateſt, and richeſt, and moſt Pore, fil 
of them all, can be ſecure that he ſhall not, one Day or other, come to be the 
leaſt, the pooreſt, and moſt diſtreſſed, of Men. How happy ſoever and flouriſh. 
ing we are to-day ; how proſperouſly ſoever Things ſucceed with us; not many 
| Years may, perhaps, make a great Alteration, A ſingle Act of great Impru- 
dence; an unexpected Loſs; a very calamitous Accident; Envy and Malice ot 
Others: One, or more, of Theſe, may overturn All; and deprive us of tho(z 
good Things, a ſmall Part of which We now think it hard to afford our Brethren 
in their Neceſſities. Let not, therefore, the Wants of your Neighbour, nor your 
own Riches, make ſuch-a Difference between You, in your own Eyes, as to re. 
commend him to your Contempt. Neglect not Him, in his diſtreſsful State, 
whom God has created with the ſame Faculties you poſleſs, and placed in the 
ſame World which you inhabit. Remember that a ſmall Time may, poſlibly, | 
alter the Face of Things, in ſo uncertain a State as This: and You will always 

make heir Caſe Your own, Call to Mind often that it is not for Men to live 
without mutual Help, and good Offices: and that the Richef? of all do, indeed, 
owe ſo much to the Labour and Induſtry of the Poor, that They may be glad to | 
ſupply the Wants of the Difreſed, when their ov n Induſtry and Labour cannot, 
The more frequently Y ou entertain yourſelves with ſuch Thoughts, the oreater | 
and more conſtant will be your Regard to your PFellow-creatures around You. 

2. We are obliged to practiſe this univerſal Charity, as we are obliged to in- 
jate God himſelf. That great and all- perfect Being wants not the Aſſiſtance of 
any Men; nor can ever poſſibly want it: and yet He has not neglected, or def- 
piled, heir Neceſſities. Thoſe Bleſſings, the Adminiſtration of which he reſerves 
to himſelf, how common and univerſal are They,! His Sun ſhines, and his Rain 
falls, indifferently on All: and why then ſhould not thoſe Blefings which He 
has entruſted with the Rich Men of this World, be freely and univerſally diſtri- 

buted, as the Neceſſities of poor Men require? What would the Richeft of them 
all do, were the Supreme Creator, and Governour, of all things, quite Regardlels 
of Them, and of their Well-being.here below? They could not breathe one Mo- 
ment without his Concurrence ; and he affords it them. They could not live, 
without his Sun, and his Air, and his Rain; and all theſe, by his Command, 
contribute to their Support. And this is a moſt powerful Argument, That, 
when Others want what they have in Abundance, and what they can ſpare; 
They ought, with all Readineſs to communicate it to their Fellow-creatures. 19 
refuſe to do this, is indeed a moſt wngrateful Return to that God who ſhews him- 
ſelf, every Day and Hour, fo good to Them. For to refuſe to imitate Him in 
this, is not 7o thank him. Nay, it may juſtly be taken as an Affront to Himſelf, 
that, when He has communicated to Them of the Fullneſs of his on Hap- 
pincſs, They have ſo little a Senſe of the Beauty of ſuch Benevolence, as not to 
tlunk it worthy of the moſt natural Regard of Imitation. But, | We l 
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We are obliged to this Beneficence, as we are CH ian, to be guided now, 
and judged hereafter, by the Goſpe/ We pretend to embrace. In that We are 
plainly taught, That whatever we have, over and above the Neceſlities and Con- 

veniences of Ourielves, and thoſe in whom we are molt nearly concerned, 
itte to Us for the Ute and Benefit of thoſe who want it. To fee our 3 
ther have necd, and to ſhut up our DBowels of Compaſſion againſt him, i 3 condemned 
by the fame Goſpel, as a Sin: And if in Sms there be Degrees 3 We may lay 
that This is One of the moſt unpardonable of all. The Duty of owing, that is, 
doing Good to, all our Fellow-creatures, when their Di/irſes call upon Ys: is fo 
often there repeated, and inculcated, that it is needlets to be more part: cular. 
The Example ſet before Us, in That, is Chrift Jeſus, who was never weary of ex- 


erting his Power for the Relief, and Comfort, and Support, and Happinets, of 


all the World around him. The Account 7here given of the Day of Judgement, 
and the great and ſolemn Audit to come, turns all upon Chariiy; and repreſents 
the Caſe in this Manner: Have you fed the Hungry, clothed the Naked, enter- 
tained the Stranger, viſited and relieved the Sch, tupplicd the Wants of all Man- 
kind, as far as you were able? If 7% have; You are Thoſe happy Diſciples, to 
whom our Lord will ſay, Come, ye Wages of my Father, inherit the Kingdom pre- 
pared for you, from the Foundation of the World. If Ju, have not; the Oiher Sen- 

tence is declared to belong to you, Depart 3 011 me, ye cu) ſed, to everlaſting Fire. 
What can be a greater Demonſtration of how great Value, in the Eyes of God, 
this univerſal Charity is, and of what a heinous Nature the contrary Vice is? 


And what can be a greater Argument to Us, to avoid the One, and practiſe the 
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Now, no Chaſtening for the 8 ſeemeth 70 be 7 joyous, but grievous : nevertheleſs, 


afterwards, it yieldeth the Neue fu Fruit of ne, unto theme Wed are 
exerciſed ITY: 


\HIS, and the foregoing Verſes, certainly had reference to that Scene of 


Perſecution, to which the Profeſſion and Practice of the Chri/tian Religion 


expoled Men, in the firft Ages of the Goþe/. But the Application of them is 10 
natural to the common Calamities and Troubles which Men meet with in this 


World, even when the outward Profeſſion of their Religion is ſecure and eaſy; 


that We may, very well, take Occaſion from them to diſcourſe of thoſe Aſlictians, 


which Mortals ſeem to be born to, in this State; the ſevere Trials of their Faith 
and Truſt in God, here; and the great Inſtruments of Reward and Glory, here- 
after, to Thoſe who bear them as They ought to do. And, in order to treat this 


important Subject, in a manner which may be moſt uſctul to the Perſons moſt 
deeply concerned in it, 


Vor. III. 9 U-_.. = I, I ſhall 


314. SE e n 
I. I ſhall obſerve the little Reaſon we have, any of us all, to expect to pal 
through this World without our Portion of Trouble and Affliction. 5 


II. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew after what Manner we ought to bear + 


lof 
Afſifims, which may be ſaid to be our almoſt unavoidable Portion, . 


III. I ſhall point out the great and prevailing Arguments there are, to engage 
us to bear them after the beſt and molt reaſonable Manner. And . 


IV. I ſhall conſider the great and unſpeakable Advantages of theſe AA 
to Thoſe who are exerciſed therein, and who undergo them after this good and 
becoming Manner. 


I. I ſhall obſerve the little Reaſon we have, any of us, to expect to paſ; 
this World without our Portion of Trouble and Aiction. 
Look abroad into the preſent State of Things, and extend your View as far a; 


throy oh 


That will permit: and find out, if it be poſſible, thoſe happy Men, who me 
with no Bitterneſs; no Misfortune ; no Calamity, in this World. You would 


think, perhaps, that Such might moſt ſucceſsfully be fought tor, amongſt the 
Virtuous and Beſt Part of Mankind. But Theje, if you will believe their own 
Words, have been molt expoſed to the Calamities and Misfortunes of this wn. 


certain State; and ©. have been exerciſed the moſt ſeverely with Trials and 
Afflictions, here below. It has been, in all Ages, a Sort of a Reproach which 


They themſelves have made to Providence, that their Virtue, though purſucd and 


cultivated ſincerely, has only, at preſent, ſeemed to entitle them to more Trouble. 
28, 


and more Misfortunes, than Others have experienced; and that ill Sucecls, and 
croſs Accidents, have attended Them, when the wicked Part of the World haue 
ſeemed to be at Reſt, and to have all that their Hearts could wiſh to enjoy. 


But, though this has been ſaid, in the Heat and Paſſion, if I may ſay ſo, of 


Good Men; yet it cannot, in any tolerable Senſe, be proved that Wickedneſs is any 


more a Security againſt Troubles and Afflictions, in this State, than true Good- 


neſs and Holineſs. It may, indeed, often proſper, fo far as to procure outward 


Grandeur, and immenſe Riches ; But what is that to the State of Mind within, 
which is the Seat of Happineſs? How many Prejecis does the wicked Man often 


frame, that are not fulfilled, but generally brought to Nothing, when he at- 


tempts them! How many Pleaſures does he purſue, that end in Nothing but 
the Bitterneſs of Diſappointment ; and often, in, what is much worſe, the B/:- 
terneſs of a wounded Conſcience, which He always carries about with him, and 
from which he cannot fly! Providence has not yet ſo forſaken the preſent Con- 
dition of Virtue and Goodneſs, in this World, as to leave Micſedneſs wholly tri- 
umphant; or to give it the Encouragement of the good Things of this Life, 


without the common Mixture of the Bad. Far otherwiſe. We ſee, the JVichd 
Man often ſuffers, in this World: Nor can all his Cunning and Contrivance, 


in ſome Caſes, keep off from him the publick Diſgrace of Evils much above the 
ordinary and common Evils, of which He alſo has his Share, here below. 
It may indeed, be ſufficient, to aſk, upon this Head, Of all the Men or- 


dained to live in this world, Who is there; Who has there ever been; Who 


can there ever be, truly Self-/uffcient ? Who, fo fitted for Happineſs within 
himſelf, as to place no Part of it in any thing without him; or, to ſeck for no 
Part of it any-where but hi his own Breaſt? Who, ſo perfect, or, Who 
framed after ſo peculiar a Manner, as not to find it unavoidably to delight in, 
or love, ſome particular Good, ſo as to make the Uncertainty, or Loſs, of it, 4 

| great 
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great Evil? One indeed, fixes upon one Thing; and Anoiber, upon Another * 
255 upon the Riches of this World; Another, upon the Honours and Pride of 

; Another, upon Reputation and Glory; Auvther, 5 5 his Family, and his 
4 ren; Another, upon the Pleaſures of FH rendjhip, or Learning: But ſtill every 
One, upon ſomething, or other. All find it ſo neceffary, to leck Support, 
under the expected Evils of this Life, from tome one, or other, of thetic, or 
the like, good Things, that They conſtantly, and univerſally, do it. And 
though the Beſt of them do Nothing but what Nature leads Them to; and 


though They make the wiſeſt Choice poſſible, in fixing upon ſomething the 


moſt proper of all Things below, for their Affiſtance; and though They pürſus 
it with Innocence, and a due Regard to Religion; yet even ſtill it "muſt be owned 
Tiat there is Room enough left for very fob; re and piercing Allictions. There is 
one ſingle Circumſtance of human Life, which is alone ſufficient to render in— 
fpid every Thing that can be called Enjoyment. I mean, t the Habituul IIa 

of Health, which Many, we fee, labour under. And much more are the ag 
quent Returns of the molt violent Pains and Difeafes, 

Others, able of Themſelves, to ſcatter Miſery, Where Joy might otherwile reign; 


and to bring to Noug it the Happineſs of Thoſe who po ls the greatctt of: all 


temporal Goods. 


Nor do I ſee a Remedy in this Caſe. For we mult take our Natures, as God 


has made them; and the Horld, as we find it. We cannot pretend, by any 

Self-ſufrcrency, to procure for Ourſelves, that little Happineſs which We, for a 
few Hours or Days, - foractimes obtain in this State; and which we cannot help 
deſiring, any more than we can help defiring 1% live. And yet it is true, That, 


whatever it is, here below, that our peculiar Conſtitution of Mind dire&s us 


to purſue, in Aid of our Happinets, muſt have ſo much of the Nainre of the 
other Good Things of this State, that it cannot but be, one Time or other, the 
Occaſion of Vaseline and Afliction, 
poſed, which was 


II. To ew, after what Manner it is the Duty of reaſonable Creatures, and 


_ Chiifians, to bear thoſe AMAllictions, which are ſo unavoidable in this State, 
And here, ] think, we are to conlider the different and various 'Tempers, 
Educations, and Diſpoſitions, of Mankind; by which it muſt come to pals 
that They cannot poſlibly All ſhew themſelves equaly ene or equally 
patient, in the ſame Circumſtances. 

t 15 nothing to one Perion to loſè a Summ of Money, who yet is ſunk by the 
Loſs of an exalted ation in Life. It is a ſmall Matter to another to ſuſfer in 


ths Point of Honour, who cannot bear the leaſt Diſappointment in Profit, or 


Gam, And a third Perſon, perhaps, values a Friend, or a Relation, more thin 


the moſt covetous Man upon Earth docs his Bags; or the moſt Ambitious, his 
high Eſtate. And, again, the Pailions of Some may be ſtrouger by Nature than 
thoſe of Others; and their perſona! Weakneſs greater: They may be of a ſofter 
and more tender Nature, and fo capable of deeper Impreſſions, au more difor- 
derly ION of Mud, than their Neighbours : and the tions They 
have received in their Education, may have Rill more diſtungutthed Them from 
Other Men. Allowances are to be nada for all theſe Things: and Almighty 
God will corny make all reaſonable Allowances for ſuch Varicty of Circum- 


eP 
Nances, and Di ipoſi tions. 


It cannot be expected, that One Who is poſſoſſod with the Love of Money, or 


Honour, can bear a Separation from Them, with as little Shew of 3 


reer 8 
eher, 448 


Oue 


which are the Portion of 


But I come now to the next Point I pro- 
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is | One who never felt any Inclination towards them. And ſo likewiſe, in other 
Caſes. But, taking all theſe Conſiderations into the Account, the leaſt that cn 
be our Duty, under the ſevereſt Diſpenſations of God's Providence toward. us, 
in the Removal, or Diminution, of thoſe good Things, from which we! 1 
expected any Addition to our Happineſs in this World, is, To NS 
God to be perfectly wiſe, and perfectly good; much better able to judge and t 
| decermine what 1s good for Us, than we are, for ourſelves; and to 48 to 
Him, as to a Governour, to whom there is all the Reaſon in the World to com. 
| mit Ourſelves, and all our Fortunes, 
il I do not think, and therefore, I cannot teach, That this Sub Non to Almighty 
; God, which is cqually the Daly of All, muſt be joined with a rejoicing in ſuch 
| 2 ſevere Diſpenſations. On the contrary, It ſeems to me to be perfectly conſiſtent 
1 | with a deep and ſorrowful Senſe of the Loſs we have ſuſtained, and of the 
[ Good removed rom us. Otherwiſe indeed, it can 0 mene, bear the Name of an 
Afliftion. | 
I know, In the Caſe of Pe: ſecution for the Sake of the Goſpel, our r blefled 
Lord ſpeaks, of rejoicing, and being exceeding glad; and his Apoſtles, of counting 
it all Joy to ſuffer for his Sake, But theſe are to be looked upon as Pigurative 

. Deſcriptions of a State of Mind, reaſonable, indeed, in itſelf; but not com- 
| manded, as the ſtrict Duty of every Chriſtian. 
1 It is, in itſelf, I ſay, reaſonable, if we conſider only the Goodneſs of be 
Cauſe, and the greater Rewards of another Life, which our Suferings procure 
| | us, even to expreſs a Foy, in the midſt of All the Pains We can undergo, for 
. | | the Sake of our Religion. Nor can it be denied That there have been Inſtances 
of Men, who have, in this Beſt of Cauſes, ſhewn all the Marks of a rea! Jy 
in their Suferings for it. I wiſh, the like could not be ſaid of O- hers, in the 
| . very Moyſt, and molt unworthy of ſuch an Appearance, But, on the 3 
| Side, conſidering the Nature and Circumſtances of Man, in this World, 
ſeems impoſlible for All to arrive at ſuch a Perfection, as to be able Ver 51 to 
fulfil ſuch Expreſſions. And therefore, This cannot be the Duty of All. I am 
ſure, the Apoſtle, in the Text, exprefily faith, that 20 Chaſtening is, for the 
preſent, gayous, but grievous; and this, with regard to our Mering for the Sake 
of the Goſpel, Nay, our Lord himſelf not only adviſes his firſt Diſciples, in 
ſome of his laſt Hours, to watch and pray, that They may not enter into ſuch 
| Temptations, or ſevere Trials, on account of their Relation to Him; but recom- 
1 mends to Them in other Paſſages, the Prudence of avoiding Them, as far as 
| They innocently and honourably could. And if We call to mind 47s own 
0 | Practice, when His Suferinss preſſed cloſe upon Him, for the moſt glorious 
Cauſe, which He knew to be his Father's Will, and his own Undertaking; 
7 We ſhall ſee that He did not think it unworthy of his Character to ſhew the 
| | fincere Tokens of exceeding Sorrow, mixed with his Submſſion and Perſeverance, 
So that, even in this extraordinary Caſe of Perſecution for His Sake, it may P 
_ juſtly ſaid, That an honeſt Chr/t/an performs that Duty which God requires of 
# Him, when He patiently ſubmits to Pain and Torment, as the Act of Provi- 
dence, rather than deny his Maſter, or abj ure his Religion. 
And upon all the foregoing Conſiderations, with regard to the uſua/ Calami- 


* ties attending human Life, I ſhall not ſcruple to ſay, That what the Great and 
[ Good Ruler of all Things expects from his imperfec Creatures, as a Duty, 15, 

| Not that they ſhould wiſh for, or deſire, Calamities; or ſhew a Sjupidicn, or 
| | Jay, under them : but that They ſhould have Recourle to the Cor lideratio ons of 


Religion; and make a rational and patient Submiſſion to Lun, as to a - 
go. 
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good Governour, in all the Affiieions which They may experience in the Courſe 
of this World. And now, in order to this, 


III. I ſhall point out the ſtrong Reaſons there are, to induce them to bear 
thele AMflictions with Patience, and a proper Submiſſion to Almighty God. 

No one can deny that it is both juſt and reatonable that God ſhould ſome— 
times try the Duty and Affections of his Creatures, provided ſuch Trials con - 
tan Nothing in them beyond their own Strength, or That which he is pleaſed 
to afford them. Nor can any one deny it to be highly reaſonable that Men, in 
{ich a State as this, ſhould give ſome plain Evidence that they believe there is 
a God, a Being of perfect Goodneſs, and perfect Wiſdom, who governs and 
dilpoles all Things here below. Now, What greater Evidence of This, is it 
poſlivle for Us to give, than patiently to ſubmit all our Affairs to his Deter- 
mination, and 5 to acquieſce in his Decrees? This doth not at all forbid 
Us to make ule of our own Prudence, in guarding, as much as we can, our 
Lives here below from all the Evils of this Hate: but teaches Us to do this 
under the Iuſpection of his Eye, and with a conſtant Submiſſion of or Wills 


to His. And the ſerious Conſideration of our own weak and imperfect Facul- 


ties, and of His infinite Perfections, will ſoon convince Us, that ſuch a ab 
miſſion is, in our preſent Condition, our grcateſt Happineſs. 

If We conſider ourſelves, and the Powers that belong to us ; We ſhall find 
how narrow and confined they are. How many material Things are there, 
that we muſt be ignorant of, even of great Concern to ourſelves, and our Hap— 
pineſs here below! By how many Paſſions, and how many Fancies, are We 
often led out of the Paths of Right Judgement about our own true Good! And 
this, to ſuch a Degree, That other Men, weak and frail like Ourſelves, can 


oiten ſee our real Intereſt, better than we can, merely becauſe 'They are not 


Ourſelves, or biaſſed by any fooliſh Sclt-love, when they judge in our Cale! 


Experience itſelf has frequently taught Us, how miſtaken we have been in our 
paſt Determinations ; and how little able to judge what would be the Conſe- 
quence, were all our own Defires fulfilled: And therefore, how miſerably unfit 

to allott to Ourſelves our own Portion of Good and Evil in this World. If 
ticſe Things be ſo; can there be a greater Happineſs than to be under the Go- 


vernance of a Benevolent and all-w 72 Guide, who cannot be miſtaken in our 


real Good ; and who, in all his Diſpenſations towards us, 1s Himſelf directed 


by a tant regard to our true and laſting Intereſt? 

In the poor Condition of haman Life hei below, What a Bleſſing is it, to 
Children, and Perſons not come to the Maturity of their Judgement, to be un- 
der under the Conduct and Management of wifer Perſons than themſelves ; 
more experienced in the Affairs of this World; and better Judges of what is fit 
for them, and what not! How often might They ruine themſelves, under the 
Notion of Good and Pleaſure, if they were not ſo! How oftcn would their 
Appetites, or their childiſh Conceits, be the Inſtruments of their Unhappinefs! 
And what are the be{t and wiſeſt of Us, when compared with Almighty God, 
bur weak as Children, and as truly unfit to chooſe for ourſelves, in many Caſes 


of ſingular Importance to Our chief Concern! And if it be an Happineſs to 


Ther to be under the Guidance of Others, whoſe Duty it is to keep them from 
noxious and hurtful Things, and to grant them Nothing but what is truly good 
for them; how much more is it happy for Us, that there is One above us, to 
train and educate us to a more blefied State, by the Diſcipline of Afflictions 
when he fees them neceflary : and thus to conſult our true Intereſt by denying 
Vor. III. — 


us 
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us the Enjoyment of what is not ſo good for us as we imagine; and by 1, 
permitting us to ruine ourſelves; as, probably, we thould do, were our Deſire. 
in this World, more frequently granted us. ; 
It is a Work of Difficulty, I confeſs, contentedly to part with That, on which 
we have founded any of our Hopes of Happinets in this State. But {ce hon, 
eaſy, even for worldly Reaſons, and without any of the Aſſiſtances of Religion, 
many Men can be, under great and conſiderable Diſappointments; and fee 1g, 
how Time has performed thoſe Cures upon the moſt diſturbed Minds, which 
They have not permitted Reaſon and Conſideration to do: And then judge, 
Whether it be not much more becoming Us, to have this Cure effected by wit. 
and excellent Motives, or, in other Words, by the moſt reaſonable and moſt 
une xceptionable Methods. And what can be of more proper Influence upon 
any ingenuous and well. diſpoſed Mind, than the Conſideration of God's Pro. 
vidence; the Thought that it is agreeable to his Will we ſhould ſuffer all ve 
ſuffer; that the Circumſtances we are in, are what he has judged proper, fo: 
the beſt and wiſeſt Reaſons, to allott us: Or, at leaſt, that our Portion is ſo fu 
his Determination, that, if He had ſeen it to be bad for us, all Things conj. 
dered, He would not fo much as have permitted it to be what it is? And this i; 
much the ſame Satisfaction, as if He himſelf had aſſured us that it is what we 
ourſelves ſhould chooſe, did we know our own Good, and could we {ce all 
Things as they truly are. . e Es 
And this leads to another Conſideration very well fitted to make us eaſy and 
reſigned; That, let our Condition be what it will, at preſent, it is ſuch as We 
ourſelves ſhould chooſe, or patiently ſubmit to, as the fitteſt and beſt, if al! 
Things, proper to be conſidered, could be preſent to our View. For the Reaſon 
why We do not, at firſt Thought, acquieſce in all the Diſpenſations of Gol | 
Almighty, is becauſe We do not ſee that Fitneſs and Propriety in them, which 
Ile always has before his Eyes. And this proceeds from the Imperfection of 
our Capacities and Underſtandings: which Defe& can be ſupplied by Nothing 
but our Submiſſion to a ſuperior and perfect Underſtanding. 
It may be an innocent Speculation to think how great our Happineſs would be, 
if we were ſo framed, as to ſee perfectly every Particular, and all poſſible Cir- 
cumſtances, relating to our Condition here, and hereafter ; what is truly our 
_ Good, and what is not: But this is not given to Us. We may ſeek after ſuch 
Knowledge, as well as we can; but we muſt be content with that Cloud ot 
Darkneſs in which it is at preſent wrapped up; and give Repoſe to our Sou!s in 
the reaſonable Aſſurance that there is a Being ſuperior to us, who made us, and 
who governs us; that this Being fees all Things as they truly are, in their on 
Natures and Tendencies; and orders Nothing for his Creatures, but what they 
may be ſatisfied is beſt and fitteſt to be ordered. And did we but heartily be- 
lieve this, and duely conſider it, it could not but be a mighty Relief to us in ai! 
our Exigencies: And we could not but feel the Satisfaction of a rational Faith 
{upplying the Defects and Imperfections of our own Natures. | 
But, in order to this Relief, We muſt ſtrictly guard againſt that great, and, 1 
had almoſt ſaid, blaſphemous Error, which repreſents God, as acting, in the | 
Government of the World, and in the Diſpoſition of the Fortunes of his Crea- N 
tures, after an arbitrary and tyrannical manner, in order to ſhew his Power and 
Greatneſs: and always think of Him, as a Being who delights in Nothing moe 
than in doing Good; and eſteems Nothing ſo much his Glory, as to act con- 
ſtantly, and without Interruption, according to the eternal Rules of juſticc and 
Gocduels. And if we would often thus repreſent to Ourſelves Almighty God, 
as the Peſt and Wieſt of All Beings, who could have no End in creating ds, 


{eparates 
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ſeparated from our own Happineß; This would be a ſolid Ground of inward Sa- 
faction and Contentment, amidſt all the Unhappinefles and Pains, and Di— 
tries, of this World: elpectally, if we added to the Argument, That this 
ame God has aſſured Us of Another future and unchangeable State, in which He 
will rew ard the Patience and Reſignation we have exerciſed in This; and make 


vs ample Amends for all the tempo Roth we have tees fithatnat This i 
what leads Me, as I propoled, 


IV. To ſpeak of the great Advantages of Afii&ions to thoſe who are exerciſed 
Vetein; and who bear them with a due Chriſtian Patience, and Subnuiſion. 

To paſs through an uncertain miſerable World well, has the greatelt Encou- 
ragement, . it is known to be the Road to a certain and happy State; a 
State, in which we thall receive infinitely more Good than ever we have lot 
nere; if we preſs towards it with a manly and Chriſtian Greatneſs of Mind. 
ang this Encouragement We cannot be without, if We truly beheve That there 

e Treaſures in Heaven, ſufficient to make the Want of all the Gold of his 
\ orld tolerable 3 Honours and Glorics, ſufficient to make the Diſgraces of this 
State fit ealy'; and Happincts in ſuch Perfection, as to make all the Miferies ex- 
perienced here below, appear of little e Moment, when compared with what 18 
to com. | 

How then ſhould this T bought contribute to the enduring any temporal [Evils 
| and Calamities with a decent Patience, That, in the other State, if we make 
cScelves worthy of the Rewards of it, All will be exactly what we could-with; 
thc Loſs, or Want, of the good Things of this World inade up to us a thouſand 
Feld, by large Communications of ene Happinels; ene, and Pain, ex- 
changed for Health, and Vie our, of Body and Mind; Infirmitics of every Sort, far 
moved from Us: and this ! happy Condition made more happy by the Certainty 
and Stability of It; free from the uneaſy Suſpicion of any future Alter ration, or 
; any the leaſt Decay in the Favour of God towards Us! 


And, Is it not worth while to be Patient under the tranſient Fvils of this 


World, which you muſt ſuſfer whether you will, or no; and which are made 


much more intolerable for want of a reaſonable Submillion ? Nay, to ſhew a 
proper Degree of Contentment under them, when this will certainly procure 


cu a higher Place in the Love of God, and a greater Portion of the Rewards 


of Heaven, than you could hope for without them? It is indeed, for this Pur- 
poſe, that God layeth his afflicting Hand upon Some; not to cruth or opprefs 
them, into a ſtupid, unactive, at deſponding Condition; but to give them an 
Opportunity of demonſtrating their Faith in Him, and of practiſing thotc Pre- 
ccpts of Religion they have trvaſared up in their Minds. 

And that this does not proceed from any Want of Love, and oaterdal Bone- 
volence, towards Them, the Final Hive of theſe Correctiaus, when Patience [hall 
have bad its ber fect orb, will openly prove : when the great Endo, propoſed 
by Him, w 111 appear to have been, That He might more effectually take their 
Th dughits off from this wretche d World; and fix them more firmly upon ano- 
ter and better State, to which They are haſtening apace: That They might 
GW tlie more Service to true Religion, by their 4 amples, here; and deſerve more. 
vi his Favour, and receive a brighter Crown of Glory, hereofier: That He 
nught make their Virtue and their Faith zo ſhine more bright before Men, in 
1% State; and Themſelves more llaſtrisus Inſtances of his Love, before his 
Angels, in Heaven. And we may add to what I have faid, That thus it has 
Pleaſed the lame God to decal Wil. Some of the greateſt Examples of Yirtue, 
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(always amiable in his Eyes,) which have appeared i in the Heathen, Jewiſh, wa 
Chriſtian, World: and even with his own Son, in hon ag declared Himel 
well pleaſed. 

The mention of this Divine Perſon, who, when in our Form, was a Man if 
Sorrows, and acquainted with Grief; and who is both our Maſter, and ou; great 
Original to copy after, leads Me to think, I can conclude with Nothing betten 
than this ſhort Exhortation. Let every one of us, with reſpect to the Exit 
Things of this Life, have His Example always in Our View. This will tc. ach 
Us that, before any Afffiction is actually come upon Us, We may becoming] 
ſay, with Him, Father, remove this Cup from me; but it will teach Us jg to 
add, in his Words, Nevertheleſs, not as I will, but as Thou willefl, And after th 
Time is come when we ſee it to be God's Will that we muſt ſuffer Affliction, 
in ſome Point or other; let us learn, from the fame perfect Pattern, to endure 
it after ſuch a Manner, as that, being made like unto Him, in Suffering „ and in 
Patience, in /s World, We may be mage like unto him allo, in the Birte of 
That which is 70 come. 


eee 
The ChRTISTTIAN RACE. 
S E R M O N XVIII. 
1 CoRINTHIANS . 24, . 


Know ye not, that they which run in a Race, run all, but one receiveth the Pris de? FH 
run, that ye may obtain. And every Man that fririveth for the Maſtery is ten- 
hberale in all Things. Now They” 2 it to obtain a corruptible Crown, but We 

an incarruptible. 


TPHESE Words are an Allufien on to thoſe publick Races, which were much in 

Uſe amongſt the Heazhens, in St. Paul's Days, and drew together a great 
Concourſe of People from all Parts. And as it was His Cuſtom to draw FR 
ments for Care, and Diligence, and Patience, in Chriſtians, from what paſſed in 
the World about Him; ſo we find Him frequently referring to all the Other 
Sports, and Conteſts, then in Uſe: ſuch as Fighting, Wreſlling, and the like. 
Thus, ſpeaking of the Corifrian Conteſt He ſays, We wreſtle not, or, as it is in 
the Original, Our wreſtling is not, againſt Fleſh and Blood, but againſt Principc- 
lities and Powers, &c. Eph. vi. 12. And immediately after the Text, ſpeaking 
of Himſelf, He ſays, So fight I, not as One that beateth the Air; or, more lite- 
rally, as One who is not beating the Air, in a feigned Fight, merely to exerciſe 
his Arms and Hands: But, like One in earneſt, I keep under, or rather, 6eat 1! 
Body, and bring it into Hub ſection as an Adverſary : which He expreſſes by Words 
taken from Fs Bruiſes and Marks of thoſe ſevere Blows given to Adver /aries in 
the publick Fightings of his Days; and the Inſults over Them when conquet- 
ed. And, in the triumphant Review of his own Conduct, He particularly 
makes uſe of the Expreſſions peculiar to theſe Games, and Conteſts, 2 Tim. iv. 7. 
{ have fought a good Lobt; I have finiſhed my Race: A Crown of Glam, 1s laid 


"up for ie. So "78 in other Places of his Writings, 
— : 
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In the Words of the Teut, He entirely confines his Veto to the publick Ra- 
ces, then much fr equeuted: And They may be thus interpreted. &« You know 
that They who pretend to run in the Stadium, or Place in which the publick 
Races are pertor med, All indeed run for the Prize propoſed ; but that One only 
obtains it; He, that outdoes the reſt, in Activity, and Swiftnets. And the 
like may be {aid of the Chriſtian Race. They who profeſs Chriſtianity, or pre- 
tend to be aiming at the Rewards promiſed to Chriftians, All pretend likewiſe to 
ran the Chriſtian Courſe, or lead the Lite of Chrjtians. But it is one Sort only 
of Toeſe, who obtain the Prize propoſed; only They, who come up to the 
50 required by their great Maſter and judge. So run that ye may obtain; 
that is, Since there is but one Sort of Protefled Chriftians, who can obtain the 
Crown of Life, contended tor, it ought to be your Endeavour /o 79 run the 
Chriſtian Race, that you may be of that Number. But in order to this, You 
muſt conſider That Every one who ſiriveth, in theſe Races amongſt the Heathens, 
undergoes a great deal of Pains, and exercites the ſevereſt Inſtances of Com- 
mand over his Appetites, in order to the preparing his Body, and g going through 
the Fatigue of his Undertaking. Now They do all this to oblain a Garland of 


fading Leaves, and the Acclamatlons of Men periſhing like themſelves: How 


much more ſhould /e Chriſtians. willingly undergo the like Care and Labour, 
who ex-c& a far greater Reward ; an incorrupiible Crown of never- fading Glory, 
and ond Honour, in the Preſence of God!” 

Thus we ſee what the Apoſile aims at, in this Anif. on to the Preparation, 
Care, and Labour, of Thoſe who ſtrove in the Sports and Games of the Lea 
then. And from theſe Words, thus interpreted, I propoſe; 


J. To conſider the Nature of the Chriſtian Race, reprelented to us in this Al- 
luſion; and what is neceffary in order to Succeſs init: under which will appear 
the main Intention of the Apg/tle in this Paſlage. And, 


Il. To take occaſion from hence to enlarge the Apoſile's Argument, by adding 
an Inſtance or Two, of that Care, and Labour, and Pains, which the Men of 
the I/orld, by their own Choice, undergo, for the obtaining as great a Portion 
as T hey can, of the good Things below; in order to ſtir up an Emulation and 


Zeal, in Chriſtians, who profeſs to ſeck after nobler Enjoyments above, to equal, 


if not excell, Them, 1n all the like Care, and Labour, and Patience. 


I. We are led to conſider the Nature of the Chriſtian Race, repreſented to us 
in this Alligſon, and what is requiſite to our Succeſs in it: not excluding what 


St. Paul often alludes to, and argues, relating to the O/ber publick Games and 


Gnteſis for Glory, amongſt the Men of his Age. 
Let us fee, then, what was thought requitite, at that Time, towards Roifhing 
thoſe Races, to which the Apoſtle alludes, fo ſucceſsfully, as to obtain the Gar- 
land, or corruþ.ible Crown, He here ſpeaks of; and conſider whether this will not 


lead us into ſome proper Thoughts about the Nature of the Chritian Life; and 


_whatis requiſite towards the obtaining the End propoſe by all who arc really 
Chi; Tow Now, 

In order to the ſtriving and contending ſucceſsfully, i in theſe Races, or other 
Excrcif ſes, it was thought abſolutely neceſſary for the Contenders to undergo a 
ſevere Preparation, by which they were made fit for the Fatigues of their Conteſts. 
And this! is one Thing principally aimed at, by the Apgſtle in the Text, when He 

lavs, Every one that firrveth for the Maſtery, or that pretends to run, and contend, 
for the Prize, is temperate in all Things; performs every Inſtance of Self-denial, and 


Command of all his APpetites, necefſary to fit him for the luccelaful finiſhing 
Vor, III. 
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of his main Undertaking. And from hence the Apoſtle takes occaſion to argue 
Much more ſhould You Chriſtians go through the Diſcipline of a due Preparation: 5 
the Prize Jou contend for, is infinitely more excellent: and then goes on, in the 
Words following the Text, to let the Corinthians know that He himſelt found 
great Neceſſity of ſubduing his Body, left his Bodily Appetites ſhould hinder Him 
in that extraordinary Courſe, which He, as an Apoſtle, had to run, And, ce. 
tainly, whatever any Chr//tians may find neceſſary, in order to the having 1 
perfect Command over thoſe Bodily Paſſions, and Appetites, which are the great 
Enemies They have to ſtrive againſt, ought to be ſtrictly performed, if They 
would run their Chriſtian Race with Succels. 0 985 
But This was not the only Preparation They were to undergo, who of old con- 
tended for Victory in the publick Races and Games, There was another Preparg- 
tion alſo neceflary, without which they could not hope ſucceſsfully to finiſh the;, 
Courſe: A Preparation, by which they were inſtructed in the Nature of their 
Courſes ; the Rules of their own Conduct; the Stratagems of their Antagoniſt; 
and animated with a Deſire of the Glory of Conquerours. And as, without ſuch 
a Preparation, it was in vain for Them to enter upon their Work: ſo, likewiſe, 
it is in vain for riſtians to enter the Liſts againſt the Enemies of their Souls; 
and to undertake ſo laborious a Taſk as the Chr/ftian Life, which is ſurrounded 
by Adverſaries on every Hand, and admits no Reſt till They are come to the 
End of their Race; it is in vain, I ſay, for Men to undertake this, without the 
like Preparation, of conſidering and knowing, what is neceſſary for their great 
Undertaking. | ns 


For inſtance, They muſt be inwardly convinced that Feſus Chrift was ſent by 


God, and reveled eternal Rewards and Puniſhments to Mankind: or elſe, They 
will be greatly in danger from every Temptation that allures them; and too apt 
to yield to the inviting Scenes of Pleaſure, Profit, or Honour, always ready to be 
preſented to their View. They muſt be forewarned of all the Dangers in their 
Way; all the Wiles and Stratagems of their Enemies, ſo often ſpoken of in Scrib- 
iure, the World, the Fleſo, and the Devil: otherwiſe, They may be apt to be 
ſurprised by the Images of Good, which may be unexpectedly placed in their 
View, to turn them aſide from their Courſe, They muſt alſo be perfectly in- 
ſtructed in the Conditions required of them; and in all thoſe Rules, that are ne— 
ceſſary for the running their Chriſtian Race aright : otherwiſe, They may 
miſtake fatally, in Matters eſſential to their Succeſs; and embrace Evi] for God, 
and Mrong for Right; and find themſelves, at laſt, going backward rather than 
advancing forward. A Preparation of themſelves in theſe and the like Particu- 
lars, by conſulting and conſidering the Goſpel itſelf, and not the Phanfies of Men, 
is what all Chrj/ians muſt undergo, before they can hope to finiſh their Court: 
with Glory. - , ð „% Be | 

2. In the performing of the Races of Old, to which St. Paul here alludes, 


there was a Courſe of Labour, and Care, and Diligence, continued without the 


leaſt Interruption of Idleneſs, or impertinent Trifling. And This leads us to 
conſider the Chriſtian Race likewiſe, as a Buſineſs of conſtant Care, and Diligence, 
never to be interrupted, if we deſire to arrive ſucceſsfully to the End of it. And 
indeed, To imagine that Chr//tianity can ever diſpenſe with the greateſt Degree 
of ſerious Attention and Care, is to contradict the Doſgu of it, and to undervalue 
the Rewards it propoſes. For the Chriſtian is never quite ſecure on this Side 


Heaven; becauſe He is never in a State free from dangerous Enemies. He is. 


nearly joined to His own deceitful and flattering Appetites, which are, upon all 
Occaſions, endeavouring to ſeduce Him; He lives in a World which, every 


Hour, 
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Hour, furniſhes him with new Scenes of Tr/a/; and with Ohecis framed to terrify 
Him from Virtue, and to allure him to Vice. And has ſuch a Perſon any Reaſon 
to think of remitting his Diligence, or looſening the Reins of Government over 
himſelf; when one fatal Miitake, or Slip, through an inadvertent Negligence 
only, May involve him in Circumſtances, from which He may never be able to 
\ extricate himſelf ? Let the Chr//tian only remember That it is the Habit of Virtue 
which is the very Race He is obliged to run; and then conſider that this Hab is 
the continual repeated Practice of every particular Duty, as often as Occafion 
offers; and he can have no doubt That the molt conſtant and ſerious Care is re- 
quiſite towards the keeping and preſerving ſuch an Habit, as well as towards the 
obtaining it. „ | 
The Importance, therefore, of the Matter; and the Dangers that encompaſs 
a Chriſtian, through every Portion of his Time, make his Race alſo, like Thoſe 
of Old, a continued Courſe of watchful Labour and Care: But not of Labour, 
and Care, without cven preſent Pleaſure and Satisſaction mixed with it, For it 
i; not poſlible for us to conceive a greater inward Pleaſure, than what the good 
Cbritian enjoys, in the Teſtimony his own Conſcience gives to the Uprightneſs 
and Reaſonableneſs of his Conduct; or a truer Saligſaction than He finds in 
the Thoughts of the Favour of his great Judge, and in the Proſpect of the Re- 
wards of Heaven. „„ „ . | | 
3. In order to the right Performance of thoſe Races, antiently ſo much in 
uſe, there was a Neceflity of /aying aſide every eight, or Burthen, in order to 
make the Body as active, and light, and unmoleſted, as poſſible. So, likewiſe, 
in order to the ſuccetsful running of the Chri/#;an Race, every Burthen, or Impe- 
ment, which may make us the lets fit for our Courſe, is to be laid aſide, and 
thrown from us. | 1 % rp @ 
Thus St. Paul, in the eth Chapter of his Epiſile to the Hebrews, alluding 
to the ſame Games, ſays, Let us lay afide every Weight, in order to run with Pa- 
tience the Race that is ſet before us: And this very properly, becauſe, the more 
free Men are from I/eights, the more likely to perform their Race ſucceſsfully. 
What the Apo/le particularly meant by very Weight, He explains by adding 
immediately, and the Sin which does ſo eaſily beſet Us: or rather, every Weight, 
even Sin which is always cloſe to Us; and is certainly, the heavieſt Height, and 
ſtrongeſt Inediment, to a Chriſtian in his Race; And a Weigbt therefore, which 
He muſt of neceſſity lay aſide, if He has one Thought, in carneſt, of running, 
ſo as to obtain the Prize. | 
+. Our Lord himſelf, in ſpeaking of the Chri/tian Life, and what is neceflary 
in order to it, goes ſtill farther; and often mentions the removing out of tlie 
Way, every thing which may end, or, which may be the Occaſion of our 
Sunblins in our Chriftian Courſe; and fo, of lofing the Prize, by falling before 
We come to the End. And this, let it be of what Nature it will; never fo ne- 
cry to our Comfort and Happineſs in % World; never ſo dear, or uſeful 
to us; never {0 paintul in the Removal of it; though it be our right Hand, or | 
our right Eye, it we cannot keep it without /imnmg, We are to cut it off, or pull 
out, and caſt it from Us. Otherwiſe, we cannot overcome in the Chriſtian 
Conteſt. | | TY 
How ridiculous a Thing would it have been for any Perſon, in the Races of 
Old, to have pretended fo much as to enter upon his Courſe, without having firſt 
removed from himſelf all that might hinder him in it! And how much more 
maccountable is it, in any Chriftian, to think of arriving, with Glory, at the 
End of his Race, or of being victorious in his ſpiritual Conteſts, whilſt he is re- 
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black, that may hinder the Succeſs of their Courſe. Again, 
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ſolved againſt parting with any thing grateful at preſent to his Senſes; thoush 
8 


never fo prejudicial to his Virtue, and of never ſo fatal Conſequence to his p;,. 
tenſions ! 8 

And yet, This is what we ſee every Day amongſt profeſſed Chrifians, Tha. 
Men can hope and expect to be faved by 7ejus Chrift; and ſeem to aim at tha 
incorruptible Crown which He has promiſed; and yet are moſt unwilling to part 
with Thoſe beloved Vicer, which They themſelves know to be inconſiſtent with 
all Hope of it: as if They were determined to arrive at Heaven in their own Way 
or not at all; and thought to take it by Storm, without thinking once in earneſt, 
of the Conditions required of them. But Theſe are Chriſtians who little deſere 
that Name; nor ſeem at all to live under the Influence of ſuch an In/tituinn: 
who have undertaken the Race of Chriſtians, and yet are diſpoſed to multiply 
upon Themſelves, more and more of thoſe Hindrances which They find agree. 


able at preſent, rather than to part with Every, or Any, Weight that is likely to 


preſs Them down; or to remove out of their Way, Every, or Any Stumbling. 


5. It was thought neceflary for the ſucceſsful Performance of thoſe Races and 


Conteſts of Old, that They who ran and ſtrove in them ſhould be inflamed and 


animated with the Proſpect of Victory, and the Glory conſequent upon it; that 


They thould ever have the Crown of Leaves (fading as it was) before their Eyes, 
and the Shouts and Acclamations of the Spefazors, (vain as They were) in theit 


Ears. And from hence We Chriſtians may be taught, That, in order to our 
ſucceſsful running the Race that is ſet before us in the Goſpel, and contending 


for another Kind of Victory, it is highly neceſſary that We ſhould always have | 


in our Thoughts the juſt Expectation of that incorruptible Crown of Glory here- 
after, which is to be the Reward of our Victory here. This our bleſſed Ly | 


himſelf judged worthy of his own Character. To whom St. Paul therefore, | 
directs our View, in the Chapter juſt now cited, looking unto Feſus, who, fir ut: 


Foy that 2040 ſet before him, endured the Croſs, deſpiſing the Shame, Hebr. xii, 2, | 


This all the Apoſtles of our Lord thought highly requiſite, in the extraordinary 


Courſe They had undertaken to run, and the Fight They had to fight; to con- 
ſider the Rewards They were at laſt to inherit; and that all their Conflicts, in 
this World, were not worthy to be compared with the Glory that Hall be reveled, | 


And They owned that This it was which kept Them firm and faithful to their | 


great Maſter, in the difficult Office he had called them to. It may well, therc- 


fore, become Us, who ſtand in need of all Supports, and all moving Confideri- | 
tions, to enlarge our Proſpect beyond 7hrs Scene of Things, and to take into our 


View the Glories of the Ofher, which is to open after this is broken to pieces; 
and thence to draw Arguments for refifting all the Temptations here below, 
which are but for a Moment; and for preſſing forward, without any Intermi- 
ſion, towards the Mark of the Prize of our high calling. When We contider this | 
incomprehenſible Reward ; according to our Faith, ſo will our Endeavours, and 
our Conduct be, in our Chriſtian Race: And, if we truly believe that there 12 
Crown reſerved for Thoſe who bear up againſt all Oppoſition, in a conſtant 4 
Courſe of Righteouſneſs, We ſhall think no Enemies here below inſuperable. | 
There is another Conſideration peculiar to the Chriſtian Conteſt, and not be- | 
longing to thoſe Others which we have been {peaking of; and it is this, That, 
as the Chriſtian who runs his Courſe with all Care, and Diligence, and good Con. | 
duct, is ſecure of a glorious Reward: ſo, the Chriſtian who, through his ow | 
wilful Careleſſneſs, and Neglect, fails and ſinks in his Chriſtian Courſe, not on 


loſes that Reward which the Other obtains, but inherits unſpeakable SOR | 
; ment, 
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ment, proportionable to the wicked Folly of One, who profeſſes to have the 
moſt glorious Reward in his Eye, and yet of his own Choice neglects to ob- 
tain it; and is ſhamefully contented to fall ſhort of it. This is a Conſideration 
which muſt work upon the meaner Souls, as the other attracts the more in— 
genuous and beſt diſpoſed Minds. 

6. I ſhall mention one Hiſtance more of what was thought requiſite to the 
glorious Performance of the Conteſts and Races, to which the Apoſtle in the Text 
alludes ; and that is, a Perſeverance to the End. | 

Many may be apt to think, that it was a oc Thing to begin, and to 
proceed happily a good Way, after the beſt Manner: and ſo it was, conſidered 
as it tended to a happy Concluſion. But if the Contenders of Old ſtopt or failed, 
in the Middle, or even within view of the Bound to which they were to come; 
All was nothing, and They failed likewiſe, of their Glory, and of their Crown. 
And ſo it is in the Chriſtian Life. It is a happy Thing to begin well; and 
happier ſtill to make a confiderable Progreſs in the Paths of the Goſpe). But if 
the Chriſtian does not perſevere ſteddily to the Eud; if, when he comes within 
View of the Crown of Glory in the other World, he relapſes into the Life of 
I:#d:ls, and Sinners, He ſtains all his former Luftre with a baſe and ignominious 
Dye ; He forfeits all his Title ro the Heaven and Happineſs of Chr iſtians; Nay, 
he renders himſelf much more inexcuſable, than if he had never moved one 
Step in the Paths of Righteouſneſs; by ſuffering Himſelf to be conquered by 
| thoſe very Enemies which he had before found he could ſubdue; and by fall- 

ing voluntarily from a State of the moſt deſirable F reedom, into an inglorious 
Slavery to Sin; and thus bringing Contempt and Shame von the Religion of 
Chrift itſelf. 

Thus have 1 conſidered the Parallel between the publiel Conteſts and Has 1 o | 
much celebrated and frequented 1 in St. Paul's Time; and the CHriſtian Race: and 
from hence have endeavoured to ſhew the Nature of the Latter ; and what 1s 
neceſlary for the happy Succeſs of it. I muſt juſt obſerve, as We paſs, That 
the whole Intention of the Apaſtle may be plainly expreſſed thus, agrecably to 

what has been ſaid: If theſe Men, of whom I ſpeak, can come, by Patience 
aud Self-denial, to conquer their Bodies, and their ſtrongeſt Appelites; and en— 
ſtate themſelves in a perfect Command over themſelves; and endure ſo much, 
and perſevere ſo long, for the Sake of a contemplible Prize, a Garland of fading 
Leaves; Much more PR Yeu to be willing to labour, and rive, and exerciſe 
the greateſt Government over Yourſelves, who aim at a much nobler Prize, an 
incorruptible Crown of eternal Glory.“ I come now, 


ll. To take occaſion from hence to enlarge the Apoſile's Argument, by adding 
an Inflance or Two, of that ſolicitous Care, and inceflant Labour, with which 
Men purſue after the Things of this Life; in order to ſhame Ourſelves (if we 
have any Shame left y into a gromer Concern for the Rewards of another never- 
1 State. | | | 

. Look on the Man that follows the Alarnis of War, and tho what He can 
Wer for the diſtant View of future wncertain Honours, or Riches: to what 
Vangers He willingly expoſes his Life; in what Fears, and Cares, and perpe- 
tual Tumult, his Breaſt is exerciſed ; his Mind continually upon the Rack, ever 
projecting Evil to his Enemies, and guarding Himſelf againſt All their Deſgus; 
and filled with all the Uneaſinets of various Paſſions; and his Body worn out by 
all the Extremities of Heat and Cold, and more Hardſhips than we can number. 

What would Men tay, were all this required of Them, in order to obtain the 


Kingdom of Heaven? And how hard a ier would they repreſent Al- 


Vol. | 94 mighty 


brings along with it Nothing of laſting Good and Happineſs ; and chearfull 


few think it worth their while to labour, and contend, for them. If they will fall 


But they have little Zeal or Heart to take much Pains for it. So abſurdly do 


after a more ſedate and leſs tumultuous Manner. The Man, I mean, that has 


peaceful Methods. 


all Hazards, and watch all Opportunities, and catch at every Handle, and uſe 


tainly, in a very ſhort Time, leave behind him. 


Nothing can ever ſeparate the Man who is once poflefled of them. They are 


the laſt Day, when our own Zeal and Care, about the Concerns of this Life, 
ſhall perhaps witneſs againſt us; and the Labours and Toils of Others, the Children 


tion: and return to the Compariſon uſed in the Text; and ſo conclude. ' 
to live, We have a Prize in view, to contend for, ineſtimable, and worthy of 


all our Pains and Induſtry ; that is, eternal Glory and Happineſs. We have a 
Day ſet, in which we muſt finiſh this Courſe; the preſent Lite; and, after 


to our Endeavours | in this Race, viz. the great God, who is not to be imp zoled 
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mighty God to be? And yet all this Men often voluntarily chooſe, for what 


undergo it, for the Sake of thoſe worldly Advantages, which they often do not 
obtain; and which, if obtained, are never truly ſatisfactory, and at beſt, but of 
a very ſhort Continuance. For ſuch Rewards, Men are often ſeen to bear what 
one would think intolerable to human Nature: and yet Theſe are but the Shadows 
of Good, which often betray Men into Exceſs and Miſery, and can never afford 3 
conſtant and laſting Satisfaction. On the contrary; the Rewards of Heaven, 
though of an infinite Duration, carry very weak Charras along with them; and 


to their Lot, without the Pain of ſeeking after them; well and good: They are 
contented to be made happy, if it may be without any Expenſe of their own: 


many profeſſed Chri/tians behave themſelves, and ſo unequally, with reſpect to 
the corruptible Crown below, and the incorruptible Crown above. And, 
2. Once more, Behold the Man that follows the Arts of Gain and Advantage, 


propoſed to himſelf, as his chief End, the 3 reaſures of this World, by the more 


What Care and Labour, in his more filent way, will he abs to undergo 
for the Sake of the wretched End He has in view ; though He is uncertain of 
obtaining it, at leaſt before he comes to be almoſt incapable of enjoying it? He 
will riſe up early, and late take Reſt, and eat the Bread of Carefulneſs, and run 


all Tricks, and think no Pains ill employed, that He may poſſeſs himſelf of 
what he can never be ſure of keeping; and of what, he knows, he muſt cer- 


And ſhall not the Thought of this kindle an Emulation in the Breaſts of 
Thoſe who ſeek after other Treaſures, and other Riches; Treaſures that cannot 
deceive thoſe whoſe Hearts are truly ſet upon them; and Riches from which 


perfectly ſatisfactory to a reaſonable Creature; they are of eternal Duration: 
out of the Reach of all Accidents; guarded by Almighty Power ; and diſpenſed 
by infinite Goodneſs. And is not the Motive of ſuch Riches able to inſpire us 
with another Sort of Covetouſneſs than is ſeen here below? a Coverouſneſs, not 
the Root of all Evil, but the Principle of all Good; not a ſordid Deſire of what 
cannot profit, but a glorious Thirſt after true and everlaſting Happineſs? How 
can we hope to anſwer for our Want of Zeal and Induſtry, in this Purſuit, at 


of this World, ſhall certainly ſerve to confound and abaſh us, for our Inactivity 
and Negligence in a much nobler and more glorious Cauſe? 
This Argument is ſo reaſonable, that I ſhall leave it to your own Determina- 


We have a Race of Labour and Care, to run; that is, a Life of ſtrict Vit -tue 


this thort Day, the Night of Death cometh, in which no Man can run. We have 
a fudge, infinitely Knowing and righteous, to determine our Condition according 


upon, 
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upon, and cannot be biaſſed: and, after Judgement given, there is an Eternal State 
for us to live in, either of Reward or Puniſhment. And theſe are not light 
Matters; but ſuch as deſerve many of our Thoughts, and much of our Time. 
Let us behave ourſelves like Men under the Influence of ſuch momentous 


Truths; and then, We ſhall / run our Chriſtian Race, that we ſhall obtain that 
incorruptible Crown, which is the Prize we are contending for, | 


The Be CnnISTIANS, unprofitable SERVANTS. 
s K N M N 
Luxe xvii, ver. 10. 


NY, likewiſe ye, when ye ſhall have done all thoſe ae which are commanded you, 
288 4 e are ls Servants, . e have done that which was our Duty 10 do. 


HERE. are two Extremes Men lives run info, in ths Matter of Good Warks, 
- and in their rating the Service They pay, and the Duty They perform, to 
' Almighty God. On the one Side, Some have put ſuch a Value upon the Good 
IVorks of Chriſtians, as to make them meritorious of that Salvation, which is 
promiſed i in the Goſpel. And, on the other ſide, Some, who have thought this 
impious, and 1 injurious to the Mercy of God, and the Merits of Teſus Chriſt, have 
departed as far from it as they could ; and have brought down the Price of Good 
IVorks ſo low, and made them to bear ſo inconfiderable a Part, in the great Affair 
of Salvation, as almoſt inevitably to lead incautious Men of bad Inclinations to 
think them hardly worth the Care, or to deſerve any of the Regard, of a Chriſtian. 
The Church of Rome teaches the Merit of Good Works, in our Claim to the Re- 
wards of Chriſtians: And Others, in oppoſition to That, teach us, in effect, 

that Good Works ſignify ſo little to our Juſtification, that we are not ſo much as 
to bring Them into the Account ; nay, That We muſt caſt them from Us, when 
we would plead our Title to Heaven. 
The Truth apparently lies betwixt theſe Two, and may be thus expreſſed ; 
That, though our good Actions do by no means deſerve the exceeding Happis 
neſs promiſed in the Goſpel; and come greatly ſhort of ſuch a Reward, as is {et 
before Us in That: yet, They are not ſo inconſiderable, or of ſo little account, 
but that our Title to the Heaven of the Goſpel, cannot be pleaded without 
them; nor our Station in it be aſſigned Us, without the Conſideration of them. 
The Merits of Chriſt, indeed, that is, His Obedience, and Life and Death 
here below, are ſaid to purchaſe this Reward for us; and, if He had not 
humbled himſelf for our Benefit, our Good Works could have given us no Ex- 
pectation of ſuch Rewards, as He propoſes. He ſufered, that We might be 

exceedingly happy, upon the Terms of his Covennnt with Mankind; and that 
Covenant is, That we ſhould abound in Good Works, or, in all the Inſtances of 

Virtue and Righteouſneſs. Nay, whatever it be, that He has merited for Us: 
It 1s all ſufficiently declared to be of no Importance to Us, but on Condition 
that we ſhew forth in our Lives ſuch Good Works as He has commanded. And 
therefore, though We are ſaid to arrive at Heaven for the Sake of Him, who 
came to reſtore Us to the Favour of God; yet, we mult arrive at it, through 
| ſuch 
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ſuch a Life of Good Works, as He himſelf has made indiſpenſably neceſſar 


to the obtaining of it; and no otherwiſe, as far as He has reveled his Fate 


Will to Us. 


Which of the Tawo Errors I have cad. 1s of the worſt Account be. 
fore God, may be judged of, by conſidering which of them leads to the moſt 


pernicious Conſequences. 

It is a fooliſh and groundleſs Boaſt, to ſay that all the beſt Works, of Any 
Man, collected together, can poſſibly merit, at the Hands of God, thoſe eternal 
Rewards promiſed to Chriſtians, which bear too great a Proportion to the poor 
Services of our whole Lives, to be comprehended by us. But then it is worſe 


than fooliſh and groundleſs, to make ſo little Account of thoſe Good Works which! 


the Goſpel inſiſts upon, in every Page, as tends to render Men careleſs and yn. 
concerned whether they perform any, or no. All that We can do is not worthy 
indeed, to be compared with the Glory that ſpall be reveled: But, the very End 


of Chriſt's Appearance being to feach Men to deny Ungodlineſs and worldly Luſi 


and to live ſoberly, rightecuſly, and godly, in this World, and expreſly fo declared, 
To ſpeak megnly of thoſe Good Works, which are in ſuch manner commanded, 


ſeems to oppoſe the declared Purpoſe of the Son of God's appearing in the 
| Fleſh; and may unhappily lead Men into a State, firſt of Careleſſneſs, and then, 
of Sin. For, as the Doctrine is ſometimes explained, the Obligation to Virtue 
3s almoſt imperceptible to common Capacities; and requires ſuperior Faculties, 


and ſome Subtleties, to find it out: And if it does not directly encourage many 


to neglect what 1s declared to be of the utmoſt Importance, by the plain Word; 
of the Goſpel; yet, at beſt, 1t never can be thought to excite Men to the Gud 
Forks required in it. 


Both theſe Errors are carefully to be avoided; and, in order to our avoiding 
them, the Conſideration of the Vords I have now read to you will, I think, be 


of ſome Service: So likewiſe ye, when ye ſhall have done all thoſe Things which are 


commanded you, ay, We are unprofitable Servants, we have done that which was 
our Duty to do. They are an Inſtruction given by our Lord to his Followers, 


immediately after a Parable he had ſpoken to them, about a common Servant 


amongſt Men, who, though he did all that his Lord commanded him, and per- 
formed his Duty faithfully, yet could claim no extraordinary Favour from him; 
nor any thing more, than to be treated as a Servant ſtill. Our Lord then add;, 


So likewiſe ye, who are my Diſciples, when you have done your Duty to God; 
and performed the Service He has commanded ; You cannot claim that Happi- 
neſs, as a Reward in Juſtice due to your Services, which God will in Mercy 
give you; but ought to acknowledge yourſelves Unprofitable Servants. You | 
have, indeed, performed your Lord's Commands; and done what it was your Dity 


10 do, even for your own ſakes conſidered as Servants : And from This you may 


reap the Satisfaction of thinking, That you cannot have incurred the Diſplea- 


ſure of your Maſter, or deſerved any Puniſhment; nay, That You have a {tri 


Right to whatever J/ages You contracted for, or whatever Advantages inſepa- 
rably belong to your Offices : But You cannot claim, from hence, any ex/ abrdi- 


nary Favours, as due to ſuch Servants; and cannot juſtly pretend to have me- 
rited that exceeding Glory which I am come to ſet before You. 
If we apply thele Words to all Chriſtians, to whom They belong tha more 


| than to the Apoſiles of Chriſt, whoſe whole Lives were ſpent in the greateſt In- 
ſtances of Service and Obedience; We may draw ſome uſeful Leſſons from 


Them. At b 1 Ore 


J. To 
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penſably due from all CHiſtians to Almighty God; or, That they are fo ob- 
liged to do all that He has commanded in the Goſpel; that they cannot hope 
tor Heaven and Happineſs without it. 

II. To obſerve that, when we have ſincerely practiſed all the Laws of Virtue 
and Righteoutnels, given to Us by God, We ought to acknow ledge that we 
are unprofitable Servants; and that we cannot claim the Rewards of the Goſpel, 


as due to us upon the Account of thole Services, but mult own ourſelves une 


worthy of them. This will naturally lead Us, 
III. To conſider, on what Account, the Bef? of Chrifians may be juſtly {tiled 
Unproft able Servants; and to have little Reaſon to over-value their beſt Services. 
I. That there is a Service and Obedience indiſpenſably due from all Chri/ians 


to Almighty God; or, that all Chri/tans, according to their Abilities and Op- 


ortunities, are fo ſtrictly obliged to do all that is commanded them in the 
G:/pel, that They can have no Ground for any Expectation of the Rewards of 
Have, without it. This is plainly ſigniſied in the % Part of the Words 
read to Vou, fo likew:ſe Ve, when ye ſhall have done all thoſe Things which are cOM- 
manded you; in which there is ſtrongly implied an indiſpenſable Obligation to 
the Performance of all the Commands of the DO. in order to our future 
Happineſs promiſed i in it. 

The Meaning of this, is not, That there are no Hopes of Salvation to a Man, 


if He ſhall ever fail in any Point of Evangelical Obedience; or that God will 


be ſo rigorous as never to forgive any Neglects, or Tranſgrefſions, of the moſt 
ſncere, and honeſt, of his Servants: But that there is ſuch an Obligation upon 


Ciritians, That, if they wilfully and habitually negleck the Duties of the 


Coſpel, and allow themſelves in any known Sin; that, if they do, even under 
pretenſe of magnifying the Mercy of God, continue in Sin; nay, That, if they do 


not, in a regular and ſetled Courſe, follow after Righteouſueſs; They cannot hope 


to ſecure themſelves an Intereſt in the Favour of God, or the Rewards of ano- 
ther Life. 

They are all the Creatures of an Almighty Creator, and the higheſt Obliga- 
tion to do his Mill reſults from that fir, and cloſe Relation. They are all the 
Subjects of a moſt powerful and merciful King; and therefore, obliged to obey, 
both out of Love, and out of a juſt Fear. They are all tied to his Intereſt by 
the moſt endearing Inſtances of Mercy and Kindneſs; and therefore, are bound 
in Gratitude to return him all the Duty He can expect from them. They owe 
all They have, and all They can hope for, to Him, and his F avour; and there- 
ſore, They cannot pay him back too much Regard and Obedience. They are 
all to be conſidered, as under his Authority, and He, as their great Lord and 
Maſter : and from hence retults all poſſible Service to ſuch a Maſter, By theſe, 
and many more, Ties are They moſt ſtrictly obliged to love, honour, and ſerve Al- 


mi ghty God; whether He had called upon them in an extraordinary Mam er to 


do it, or not. But He has thought fit to ſpeak unto them by his Son. And by 
tus his beloved Son, and his Apoſtles, it has been declared, conſtantly, ! in a mul- 
titude of the ſtrongeſt Expreſſions often repeated, That without our Practice of 
all Virtue, and Obedience to all his holy Commandments, here be/oww, We ſhall 
lever arrive at the Place of Reward, and Glory, above. This is, indeed, ſo 
planly the uniform Voice of the New Te/tament, that it alone may juſtly be 
tought a ſufficient proof that the Unprofitableneſs Cour Services, affirmed in 
the Text, cannot be intended to fink the Value of Moral Good orb, to as to make 
them appear of little Importance 1 in the Affair of Chriſtian Salvation. This there- 
Vol. III. 10 A fore, 
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J. To obſerve, from them, That there is a Service and Obedience indi- 


be Unprofitable Servants ; and to have little Reaſon to overvalue their Services. 
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fore, being certain, in the Diſpenſation of the Gel, That a fincere Obedience to 


all God's Commands, is abſolutely neceflary to our Salvation; I ſhall now ' proce. dto 
what I next propoſed from the Words of the Text, v2. 

II. That the Be Chr trans, when They have done all that is commanded g,. 1 
or, their whole Duty, in the Service of God; and have ſincerely practiſca 1 
Virtue and Righteouſneſs ; ought, after this happy Conduct, to confeſs Them. 
ſelves to be Unprofitable Servants; and to acknowledge that They cannot «,;,, 


ſuch Rewards, as the Goſpel propoſes, as of Right due to their utmoſt Endes. 


vours. Sy ye, when ye have done all that is commanded you, ſay, We are unpriji,.; 
Servants. 

In which Words We muſt not imagine that our Lord keine: or inſituate f 
that the beſt Chriftians, and ſuch as have exerciſed themſelves in all the 8 ö 
Works of his Holy Religion, ought to acknowledge Themſelves to have done 
Nothing in what 1s called the Service of God, or for the Good of Mankind or 
of any Significancy to their own Salvation; or That any thing like this i; the 
Meaning of the Words unprofitable Servants. Far be ſuch Thoughts from Us: 


concerning Him, who, in another Parable, repreſents Himſelf, or his Father, 1; b 
ſpeaking to Every Chriſtian of this Sort, Mell dne, good and faithful Serum; 


entcr into the Foy of thy Lord, Matth. xxv. 21, 23. And from this Paflage it may [ 


juſtly be inferred, That a Man may be a good and faithful Servant, in the Serj; 


of the Goſpel; and yet be an anprofitable One, as the Word is intended in the | 
Text. For the Name, unprofitable Servant, here uſed, is ſo far from being op- 
poſed to One who has faithfully performed all due Obedience and Service to hiz a 


Maſter, that it is actually given to Thoſe who are ſuppoſcd to have done all A5 . 
Things which are commanded them. 


Nor can the Unprofitable Servant, in the Text, be the ſame with the e bl 
Servant, Matth. xxv. 30. For the Unprofitable Servant, in the Text, is expreſly 


deſcribed as One who has ſerved God ſincerely, and actually done what it c | 


Duty to do: and the Unprofitable Servant, in the other Place, is as expreſly de- 


clared to have, knowingly and willfully, negle&ed his Duty; and called, by his | 


Lord, a wicked and ſlothſul Servant; and by his Appointment, ordered to be ca- 
into outer Darkneſs, where there is weeping, and gnaſhing of Teeth. But the Mean- t 
ing of the Mords of the Text muſt be, that, as hat Servant, of whom Our Lo:d | 
had been ſpeaking, in a Parable before, though he had been ſerving his Lord | 
well in the Feld, either plowing, or feeding his Cattle, could not at his Return ö 
home, claim, as his Right, any extraordinary Favour from his Mafter ; could not, 
for inſtance, demand, or expect, to be invited by his Maſter 20 fit down to Huf ber 


before He himſelf had ſupped, as it is expreſſed i in the Parable ; or to be treated 


otherwiſe than as a Servant who had done what it was his Buſineſs 10 da: So, th. 
beſt Chriftians, Thoſe who have ſerved God moſt faithfully, in all the Duties 0: 
their ſeveral Stations, cannot claim, as their juſt Due, the extraordinary and un 
conceivable Joys and Happineſs of Heaven ; but muſt acknowledge that They 
are wnprojiable Servants ; and that the Duty They have performed bears no Po- 
portion to Thoſe incomprehenſible Rewards They are to enjoy. I come now, > | 
I propoſed, ; 

III. To conſider on what Accounts the Beſt of Chr an may be juſtly fud to 

1. They may be ſaid to be Unprofitable Servants, becauſe they cannot, with all 
their Services and all their Labours, make any the leaſt Addition to the Well 
being, or Happineſs, of Almighty God, their great Master. And, in this, tl 


| Servants of God, and the Servants of Men, differ; that the Servants of Men cats 


by their Diligence and their honeſt Service, contribute greatly to the Increale 0! 


their 
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their Maſters Riches or Honour ; and, in ſome Inſtances, very much promote 
their Happineſs in this World. But the Servants of God- can only, by their 
Service, do Thiemſelves good, and increaſe their own true Flappineſs. And the 
Reaton is, That the richeſt and moſt powerful of Mankind are frail and imper— 
fect Beings; liable to many unfortunate Accidents; itanding in need of many 
Supports 3 and owing much of their Greatneſs to the meaner Sort who are un— 
der them: But Almighty God, being moſt perfect in himſelf, and enjoying all 
poſſible Happinels, is therefore, utterly incapable of the leaſt Addition or Increaſe 
ot Glory, or Pleature, What therefore, can our Services demand of I, to 
whom they add not one Grain of Greatneſs, or Happineſs ? 

Every Mater amongſt Men would account him but an unprofitable Servant, 
who, with all his Pains and Care, could not poſſibly do any thing for his Ad- 
vantage, Or for his Satisfaction; and hardly think himſelf obliged to reward him, 


in an extraordinary Manner, for a Service, out of which He could reap no real 


Benefit. And that Servant himſelf would hardly have the Face to expect or 
demand the leaſt Favour from his Lord, on that Account. Thus it is with Us, 
conſidered as Servants to the great God, Wie are truly unprofitable Servants, to 
Him; utterly uncapable of doing any thing that Can increaſe or improve his 
Happy Eſtate. | 

It is true indeed, That, as we are ; his Chana es, brought into Being by his 
Almighty Decrec ; and willing and deſirous to fulfil his Will; We may claim 
the Protection of his Providence, and his paternal Regard to Us, as long as Ile 
continues us in being; and cannot but enjoy the Reward of an inward datisfac- 
tion of Mind arifing from this Conſideration. And again, the great God, whoſe 
Creatures We are, may condeſcend, as He docs in the Chri/tran Revelation of his 
Will to the World, to call our beſt Endeavours by the Name of Services to Him- 


{If; and ſpeak of them as promoting his Glory, and increaſing his Honour ; and 
by promiſing Us more than We can deſerve, may oblige himſelf to Performance 


o, as to give Us a Right afterwards to expect and demand it, if We have not 
failed on our own Part, But, ſince it is moſt evident That we cannot, by all 
our Services, add the leaſt Increaſe to infinite Perfection; it cannot but become 
Us to own, and ſay, We are unprofitable Servants; We have, indeed, endeavoured 
tn dy what it was our Duty to do, which is a Comfort to Ourlclves, but we have 
contributed Nothing to our great Maffer. But 

2. The Beſt of Chriftians may be ſaid to be Unprofilable Servants, if we con- 
ſider the many Failings, and Faults, they are liable to, in that Service which 
They really intend to perform ; and the Mixture of many nen ſections + in thcir 
very beſt Actions. 

The ſincereſt Chriſtians in the World, though They do what God will, at the 
laſt day, accept, for the Sake of Chriſt; yet, They cannot be ſaid, in the Strict- 
nels of Juſtice, always to do whatſoever They can, in what They call God's 
S vice, They have their Intervals of Coldneſs and Indifference, or of Carcleſſ- 
neſs, when it may be ſaid that the Spirit 15 willing, but the Fleſh is weak. And 


they have, in Every State of Life, ſtrong 7. emptations, to ſtrive againſt ; which 


they do not always entirely overcome. They ſometimes yield; or, if they do 
not, yet they often overcloud the Vittory with the Attendance of ſome Imper- 
ſectian, or other: and frequently experience in Themſelves, what They cannot 
cxcule even to the Judge within their own Breaſts. And if fo imperfect Servants, 
Who are ſometimes diverted from their Duty; and cannot command Themſelves, 
upon every Occaſion, to attend to their Duty: If ſuch Servants as thele ſhould 


claim the unſpeakable Rewards of Cory Mans, as —.— in T to their imperfect 


and 
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and interrupted Endeavours, They would juſtly incur the Imputation of . 
rogance. | 

And beſides that the Bt of Men are guilty of Failings, and Negligeycs; in 
the ſeveral Branches of their Duty, They do alſo, ſometimes, mix ſo much gr 
human Imprudence, and of the Imperfections of their Nature, with their!“ 
Actions, that They ſpoil the Good they intend, and fruſtrate the very End they 
propoſe to Themfelves, by their own Weakneſs and Inadverteney : 10 that, if 
one were to examine into the Events of ſuch Matters, it is a Queſtion, concerns 
ſome very well-deſigning Chrifians, whether their Zea! and Devotion, * 
for God's Service, has more conduced to the promoting the great Ends of . 
ligion, and the Glory of God, in the World, than their Inper fections and Hh pu- 
dences, (the Characters of which they have ſtamped upon their beſt Under;at.. 
ings) have contributed to the Prejugices of other Men, and the Hurt of Religion 
itſelf. And, though we have to do with a merciful God, who will not rigo- 
rouſly puniſh theſe Mixtures of Imprudence which are to be found in the Condua 
of good Men; yet, when He grants the exceeding Rewards of Heaven, and th. 
unexpreſſible Glories of a future State to ſuch. Servants ; this mult be accountel] 
a Favour, and not a Debt; promiſed to Them by the unmerited Goodncl; of 
| merciful God; and given to Them, as Due on Account of that Promiſe, aud 
not for any thing done by Them previoully to it. Certainly, were They them. 
ſelves, who are encompaſſed with ſuch Imperfections, and give daily proots of 
ſuch Imprudences, made Judges in their own Caſe, and ſet to determine w; hat 
Name They themſelves deſerve; whether the Name of Meritorious, or of U. 
profitable, Servants; They would, with all Humility, a acknowledge that the La. 
ter Title was their due; and That, though They had, in the main, truly in. 
tended the Service and Honour of God, in the Courſe of their Actions, yet They 
had not always proſecuted their Deſign, or done their Duty, after ſuch a Manner 
as to deſerve any better Word, or Character. 

3. The Beſt Ch! 1fuans may, in no very improper Senſe, be called Unprofil 
Servants, conſidered in Themſelves, and their own Merits ; and juſtly be FO to 
have little Reaſon to boaſt of any thing They can do; becauſe They have te. 
ceived their whole Capacity, even of doing any Duty at all, from that Meer 

himſelf, whom They ſerve. _ 
nh If We carry our Thoughts back, and conſider our Creation only, We may truly 
ſay that Almighty God endowed us, at our firſt coming into Being, with all the 
Powers and Faculties we have; and gave us even the Paſibility of ſerving Him: 
and if we have any Strength, by our original Frame, to do any good Actions, 
This very Power is the Gift of our Creator and Maſter, And, it We go farther, 
in our Thoughts, as Chrifians, We ſhall find That God, after having given Us 
theſe Capacities of Good, did not ſtop here, but, in Mercy to Us, ſent his & 
into the World, to make us freſh Offers of his Favour, and to promulgate the 
ſtrongeſt Motives and Arguments for the Performance of our Duty, which 15 his 
own Service; and that, in order to this, his Holy Spirit is repreſented, in the 
Goſpel, as procured by Chriſt ; and given to the Fr ayers of thoſe Chri/ians, who 
duly and heartily atk it. 

If therefore, God communicated to us, at vr, all the Powers and Faculties of 

Moral Agency, which We enjoy; and if the ſame God affords us all the Als 
ſiſtance in our Service to Him, which is proper and necefliry for Us; with what 
Right can We ſet ſuch an immoderate Value upon our Services to Him, as can. 
not poſſibly be juſtified, unleſs We could evidently demonſtrate that our G::d 


Forks are altogether Our own, in this Senſe, that We 2 were the Or iginal 
| Framers 


Cit 
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Framers of All the Capacities We are endowed with; and the Givers of all the 
Pavers We tind in our Conftizution; which is the higheſt A. ſurdity: and that 
God our great Creator, and Chrit our merciful Redeemer, have no part in Them 
which is the greateſt Imprety. 

We {find St. Paul, who, in that 2 ifoneſs of Boaſting which He excuſes from 
the Provocation of his Enemies, declares that He had laboured more abundantly 
mam Al the Other Apoſtles, ending his triumphant Speeches with Acknow- 
ledgments of what was due to the Aſſiſtance of God; and laying the Glory of 
his "abours at the Feet of his great Maſter, And, in Imitation of ſuch an Eu— 
ane, the Beff of Chriſtians, who have been the moll exemplary in all Virtue and 
Grodueſs, and the moſt abounding in all the Pruits of the Spirit, have been always 
{und the moſt ready to refer thy Glory and Praite of their well-ſpent Life to 
that Lord, who taught and led them; and to attribute the Succeſs of their La- 
bours to a kind Providence, and to a Conductor ſuperior to Themſelves. Conſider- 
ing therefore, under whoſe Diſcipline, and Direction, Chriſtians act, in the Ser- 
vice of their Maſter; and to whom They owe the very Capacity and Power of 


acting at all, in that Service, They have too juſt Reaſon to ſpeak of Themſelves 


as Unprofitable Servants; and as utterly void of any Claim to extraordinary Favours 


from God, for having performed that Duty, which He himſelf gave them the 
Power of performing. 


| have now done what I propoſed from the //ords of the Text; and have : 
ſhewn, 1 hope, That there is an indiſpenſable Obligation upon all Chriſtians to 


perform all that is commanded them in the Goſpel, and that when they have 


done all that is commanded them, They ought to confeſs and ſay, Wie are 
Unprofitable Servants : And laſtly, That on 1 ſeveral e They may truly be 


ſaid to be Unprofitable Servants. 


1 will now add an Obſervation or Two, not foreign to what 1 have been ſaying; 7 


and ſo conclude. 
1. The Subject We have been treating, may naturally lead Us to a Queſtion 


which has been ſometimes atked by Thoſe, who, I fear, are much more willing 


to know what ist their ſtrict Duty, than to practiſe what they know to be ſo: 


And that is, Whether any Chriſtian can do more than He is commanded, or, 


than it is his riet Duiy, to do? 

To this, I think, it may be anſwered, That no Chriſtian can poſſibly do more, 
in the great Points of Moral Duty, rightly underſtood, which are the Good IVorks 
required in the Goel, than He is ſtrictly obliged to do; becauſe Theſe Points are 


always indiſpenſably neceflary, and the Obligation to Duties never releaſed or 


abated: But that, in other Points, and theſe not diſpleaſing to God, which may 


be ſaid to belong to his Religious Service, as Circumſtances of it, a Chriſtian 


may do more than what 1s ſtrictly a range as abſolutely bene to his Sal- 
vation. 


This may be the better underſtood from what St. Paul 175 of Himſelf; vis. 


That He choſe to preach the Coþe/ to the Corinthians without any Charge to 


Them, in order to have a greater Influence, in the Exeroiſe of his Office, amongſt 


Them; and that this was more than He was ſtrictly obliged to do. For it is 
plain that He (as well as all others) was obliged to do whatever He apprehended 
to be moſt for the Honour of God, and the Intereſt of his Goſpel: And yet it 
is alſo as plain, from his own Words, That, had He taken a Maintenance of 


Them, He could have juſtified Himſelf before God; and had ground for boaſting, 


that He did not. He expreſsly diſtinguiſhes between his frrict Obligation to 


preach the Goſpel; and the Circumſtance of preaching it without Charge to Them. 
Ao to Me, . if I preach not the Gofpel. This is my indiſpenſable Daly. But 
Vor. III. 10 B whether 
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whether I ſhall take a Maintenance for doing this, or not; This is left fre 
Me: and I have choſen not to do it: This is the Ground of my Boa 
1 Cor. 1x. 6, 19. | | | 
I might mention alſo what is written of the firſt Believers, that Thoſe amon N 
them, who had Pofleſſions, fold them, and laid the Price at the Feet of by 
Apoſtles, to be diſtributed, in common, to All who wanted. It is evident, 65 
Theſe Perſons, that They were ſtrictly obliged to the Duty of Charity to tl: 
Brethren in want: and yet, it is alſo plain that This particular Behavisur ,; 
Thoſe who voluntarily and honeſtly performed this Service, in ſo extraordinary 
a Manner, was more than was commanded Them by their great Maffer, Nay : 
is declared, by St. Peter, As v. 4, that it was not their ict Duty, but a Ns. 
ter left to their own Choice. From whence it appears, that, in zhis, They di 
more than it was their ſtrict Daty to do. 
2. From what has been ſaid may appear the abſurd Vanity, to ſay no warp 
of the Romiſh Doctrine of the Merits of the Beſt Works of any Chriſtians. Ney 
the Words themſelves of the Text, without any Comment, are ſufficient to ſhe i. 
For, in them We are ſuppoſed Jo have actually done all that is commanded U;, and 
in another Expreſſion, All that 27 is our Duty io do; which is the moſt farourable 
Suppoſition poſſible concerning the By? of Men: and, after all this, with ſuch z | 
| Treaſure of Good Works accompanying Us, We are taught and directed to {yy 
to our Judge, with our own Mouths, «© We are unprofitable Servants.” And how 
our utmoſt Services, imperfect and unprofitable as They are, can merit the im. 
menſe Happineſs offered Us, in the Goſpe!, it is impoſſible for the Wit of Man to 
bo 0 . 
3. From what has been ſaid, We may farther learn, not only the Vanity, but 
the IVickedneſs, of another worſe Doctrine of the ſame Church, which, (for tear, 
one would think, that Men ſhould not be careleſs enough in the great Affair of 
their own Salvation,) encourages Them in all Negligence, by pretending to 
transfer the Superfiuous Merits of Saints (fo called) to the Account of the greatell 
Sinners; that is, to give, or perhaps ſell, the Kingdom of Heaven itſelf to the Jr} 
of Men, void of all Good Works of their own, for the Benefit of procuring Them 
2 Quantity of ſuch Good Works as can be ſpared from the Stock of Others, ae. 
cording to this Invention. . | : - 
Fou will, I hope, recollect, That the Inſtances I mentioned, from Scripture, of 
Good Men who have done more than their ſtrict Duty, related to the Circun- 
flances only of ſome Religious Duties; and not at all to what was eu to the 
Duties themſelves; or to any Branches of Chri/tran Morality : and obſerve from 
' thence, That no Man, amongft the moſt Perfect, was ever thought to have too 
many of ſuch Good Works ; or, for Inſtance, was ever ſaid to be more Char:/abi, 
more Temperate, more Pure, more Peaceable, or more Humble, than the Dictates 
of Reaſon, and the Commands of God, rightly underſtood, made it his Duty to 
be. No Works of Supererogation, therefore, are to be found in zheſe, or any of 
the Moral Virtues. And theſe being the only Good Yorks, of any Account, at 
the Great Day; No Chri/tian, who is deſtitute of them, Himſelſ, can poſſibly be 
ſupplied by Others; becauſe, of zheſe truly and neceſſary Good Works, the Bel 
Man in the World, has none to ſpare; but rather juſtly fears he has not enough 
for Himſelf, aud for the Security of his own eternal Intereſt, And as to any 
Miſtakes of Ignorance, or Enthuſiaſm ; ſuch as the Romantick Exceſſes of Some, in 
the Rigours of Abſtinence, or the Severities of Penances, and the like; They may, 
by a good God, be pardoned to well-meaning Men ; but can never be acceptable 


or pleaſing to Him. Conſequently, tuch as theſe, though, in truth, 14 5 of 
| | per- 


ling. 
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Supererog vation, yet cannot be thought, by any Man in his Scnſes, to be the Good {4 
IVorks of the Goſpel. They may indeed be granted, or fold, to Thoſe upon i 
whom the Managers of ſuch Merchandiſe can impoſe. But it is impoſſible They 4 
ſhould do any real Service to thoſe deluded Men who depend upon Them, becauſe 
They are not the Good Works required of Chri/trans, as necettary to Salvation. 
4. Laſtly, if, from what has been ſaid, We are truly Convinced of the Nece//itv 
of Good orks, as the indiſpenſable Condition of our future Happinets ; though 
not of their Merit, as the adequate Foundation of our Claim to it; Let this in- 
duce us not to be ſo incenſed againſt the Doctrine of the Merit of Good Forks, 
as to avoid Them, for fear of being tainted by it; and not to dwell fo much 
upon the Merits of Chry/t, as to forget the Conditions which he abfolutely requires 
at our Hands. For it may, I think, juſtly, be ſaid, That we had much better 
believe the Merit of Good Works, than have None at all to produce tor Ourſelves 
at the laſt Day: And that it will be found a more pardonable Error, at that 
Time, not to have conſidered ſo much as We ought, the Merits of Crit, than 
to have neglected that Obedience to all his Commands, WW hich He ſo ſtrictly ro- 
res of us, in his Goſpel. 
May We all be ſenſible, both of what we owe to God, and to his Son Jeſus N 
Chriſt: and alſo of the great Hor We ourſelves have to do; that ſo We may do 9 
it, aud be blefſied in our Deed! _ i 
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Tur Doctrine al delivered by St. Peter, i in theſe Words, is this, That 

the B/ mg, with which Jeſus Chriſt was ſent by his Father to bleſs the 
World, conſiſts in zurning Men from their Iniquities. This I deſign to make the 
Subject of my following Diſcourſe. And, in order to give all the Light and 
Evidence I am able to this great and important Truth, I ſhall conſider it under 


theſe following Propgſitions; nich will, I * form a {trong Argument 1 in Fes 
port of it. 


I. That the promiſed Meſſiah was to be the greateſt Inſtance poſſible & the 
Live of God to the World; and the Deſign of his coming, to bleſs Mankind 


with the moſt perfect Dung: which God could beſtow on Man, or Man re- 
ceive from God. 


Il. That the greateſt Bleſſings Men are capable of, conſiſts, either, in never 
tranſgreſſing the Laws of Virtue; or, if they have unhappily tranſgreſſed, in 
their being turned from their Iniquities, to the Practice of all Viriue again. 


III. That therefore, if Jeſus be the Meſſiah, as we believe Him to be, upon 
the ſtrongeſt Grounds z the great — of his coming muſt be, to 7urn the 
World 


fs n 
World from heir Iniquities; to reſtore Reaſon and Religion to their rightful An. 


thority over Mankind; and to make all Virtue, and true Goodneſs, flouriſh in the 
Earth. . 


I. That the promiſed Megiah was to be the greateſt Inſtance of the Love of 
God to the World ; and the Deſign of his coming, to bleſs Mankind with the 
moſt perfect Bleſſing, which God could beſtow on Man, or Man receive from 
God. 5 En 

This is ſo univerſally acknowledged by all, who either believe that the Meſſiah 

is already come, or have any Expectation of the Appearance of ſuch a Perſon; 
that it may juſtly be taken for granted, without any Injury to the preſent Ar. 
gument. _ | 


The Deſcriptions of this great Perſon, from the Beginning of the World o 
the Appearance of Our Bleſſed Lord, were ſo framed, as firſt, to raiſe, and then, 
to ſtrengthen, this Notion in the Minds of Men. The Marks and Charaters, 

by which He is deſcribed through the Books of the Old Teflament ; the Names, 
and Titles, and Attributes, beſtowed upon Him by the Mouths of the antient 
Prophets; the Accounts given, in the ſame ſacred Writings, of that grand Rewyly. 
tion which was to attend upon his Appearance in the World: Al. theſe conſpire 
to lead Them who receive thoſe Books, to look on the promiſed Meſſiah, as the 
moſt conſummate Bleſſing God could beſtow, or Man receive: and this, whe. 
ther They believe Jeſus to be that Meſſiab, or not. „„ 
Accordingly, the Unbelieving Fews themſelves conſtantly maintained, and 
never could forſake, this certain and undoubted Principle, though they drew a 
falſe and fatal Concluſion from it; and fo argued themſelves into Infidelity and 
Ruine. This they were ſure of, that, whatever it was, in which the chief Hap- 
__ pineſs of Man conſiſted, That they might, and ought to, expect from their Meſſiah. 
But then, the great Evil was, that the whole Body of That which alone They 
_ eſteemed their Religion, was of ſo low and earthly a Nature; their Notions of 
higher Matters ſo totally corrupted; and their Minds and Morals ſo univerſally 
debauched ; That, at the Time when our blefled Lord lived, They did not, or 
would not, know any greater Happineſs than what arifes from Riches, Honours, 
Pomp, and Luxury; Revenge upon their temporal Enemies, and Triumphs over 
the Adverſaries of their worldly Greatneſs. And the Conſequence was this, 
That, fince our bleſſed Lord appeared in a low and mean Condition, and was ſo 
far from flattering their Pride, or Revenge, or Senſuality, that all he did, and ſaid, | 
manifeſtly oppoſed and condemned their moſt beloved Notions ; They reſolved to 
reject him, and ſhut their Eyes againſt all the Evidence he brought along with 
Him. One of the Principles They went upon, could not be denied, vis. That 
the Deſign of God, in ſending the Meſfiah to his choſen People, was to bless 
| Them with the greateſt Blefling They were capable of; which was the firlt } 
Thing I propoſed. But the Other is moſt certainly falſe, vis. That the cbif WM 
Happineſs of Man conſiſts in the Gratification of his Appetites, his Pride, or his 
Revenge: As will, I hope, be very evident from the ſecond Propeſition I laid down, 
which was This, 5 


7 Cc . — — 8 N * 


II. That the greateſt Bleſing of which Men are capable, conſiſts, either, in | 
never tranſgreſſing the Laws of Firinue; or, if they have unhappily tranſgreſſed 
Them, in their being urned from their Iniquities, to the Practice of Virtue again. 

For the making ourſelves ſenſible of this, We are to conſider, | 

1. That Man, as a reaſonable Creature, has a Principle in him, interwoven 

with his very Nature, which is plainly deſigned to direct and adviſe his 5 
ele 
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before AAion ; and to judge Him after it; which calls him back, wherhe is 
going altray ; ; and reproves and reproaches Him when He has acted unreaſonably. 
And this is what we call Reaſon; or, which is the ſame Thing, Conſcience. 

The next Step is, That the proper Happineſs of tuch a Being as Man mult 
llt! in acting agreeably to this Reaſon, or Conſcience. This follows from the 
Fyrmer. For it the Author of his Nature has made him ſo, that He finds within 
his own Breaſt a conſtant Monitor and Direction, pointing out to Hin: his Duty ; 
then certainly, this Duty mutt be his Happineſs; and the actiug contrary to it, 
his Miſery. The ſame Reaſon which tells him the „t, has Pot enough to 

make him very ſenſible of the Lat. For, as it is a Guide and Director be fore, f 10 


it is a ſevere Judge after Action: Reflexion, upon what a Man has done being the 
inſeparable Companion of his Reaſon. 


What I would tay, is almoſt ſelf-evident. A reaſonable Being, not acting 
rexfonably, muſt be miſerable at preſent, before his Reaſon be quite laid aſleep ; 
) cauſe it is his profefled Enemy, and a very powerful one: and He muſt be 
miſerable af/er wards, becauſe his Reaſon can never die, and whenever it wakes 

it moſt certainly will) muſt be a very uneaſy Companion to Him. The 
Happineſs of Men, therefore, or of underſtanding Beings capable of moral Agency, 
mult neceflarily depend upon their acting according to the Rules of Reaſon : and 
the laſting Satisfaction of Creatures, endowed with Reflexion and Conſcience, muſt 


conſiſt in the behaving themſelves ſo, that Nglexion and Conſcience may not be 


armed againſt them. It is not Riches, or Honours, or any thing without, that 


can give a laſting Eaſe of Mind, which is Happineſs, to ſuch Beings; but That 


miſt always be founded upon ſomething 77m their own Breaſts. If they have 


not their own Reaſon, their Boſom-friend, they cannot be happy ; and this They 
cannot have, without acting reaſonably : And if They have their own Reaſon, 


which is always preſent with them, their internal Enemy, They muſt be m7 fer- 
able; and this They cannot but have, if they act unreaſonably. 1 proceed to 
obſerve, | 

3. That what the Goſpel calls Sim, and Iniquity, i is, in every particular lnfiance 


of it, the Tranſgreſſion of the Laws of Reaſon; and that what is there called 
Righteouſneſs and Holineſs, is always, truly ſpeaking, regſenable, and becoming. 


For, if that Reaſon, which diſtinguiſhes us from Beaſts, aſſures of any one thing, 
it aſſures us of this; That the Imita/iron of God, who is the moſt perfect under- 
ſtanding Nature, in all his moral Perfections, is what we ought to ſtudy. And 
this is what our Bleed Lord came to teach Men; to become the Children of God, 
by being (according to their Capacity) perfect as he is pes fect, and holy as he is 


bly, and merciful as he is merciful; and in their whole moral Benaviour, as like 


to Him as pofſible. 

What I mean is, that every Particular of thoſe Moral Dutic which our Saviour 
and his Apoſtles lay fo great a ſtreſs upon, has the Voice of Reaſon on its fide ; 
and is, not now and Re but conſtantly. There never was, nor ever can be, 
a Time ſuppoſed, when uncorrupted Reaſon does not determine that Juftice, Prety, 


Temperance, Chaſtity, Humility, Beneficence, Placability, and the like, are what we 


ought to ſtudy and practiſe ; and that Inu/tice, Oppreſſion, Iulemperance, Impurity, 
Pride. Unmercifulneſs, Revenge, and the like, are what we ought to abhor, and 
ly from. And, what very much confirms the Truth of this, He who moſt at- 
tends to, cultivates, and improves, his Reaſon, is always moſt. ſtrongly per- 


ſuaded of this: and None are found to be of the contrary Opinion, but Such as | 


had firſt ſacrificed their Reaſon to their Appetites ; Such as make their own Luſts 
Vor. III. . >" mpg 
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and wordly Aﬀeftions the Meaſure of their Adlions, and aſk their Paſſans wh 5 
reaſonable, And thus, if we couſult our own Breaſts, we ſhall find the Matte, 0 
be, That this intward Companion never fails to applaud us every Step we u tale; in 
the Paths of Virtue: and, on the other hand, till we have made ourte! 
inſenſible, never fails, not only to warn and recall us, when we are going into 
the Paths of Vice; but, after we have tranſgreſſed the Laws of Hirne, to 9 pive 4 
all the Uneaſineſs the Reflexi9n upon the greateſt Act of Imprudence can give 
underſtanding Being. 

And, even ſuppoſing it ſtrictly pg/i3le that conſidering Perſons. micht have 
learnt their Duty and their Happineſs, competently well, from this Bach of 
Reaſon duly ſtudied; yet, with regard to the whole Body of Mankind, the Bej 
not excepted, We ought always to eſteem it, as a moſt divine Part of tlie Det 
of our Bleſſed Lord's appearing in the World, to call upon Men in an extragr.); 
Manner, the more effectually to awaken Them to a due Senſe of what Prejud, 
Education, and the Temptations of a wicked World, might, otherwife, too p 
bly hide from their View. And now, 

4. The plain and natural Confequence from what has been ſaid is this, That 
Sin and Iniquity are the proper Unhappineſs of Man; and Virtue and Goody fs his 
only laſting and ſubſtantial Happineſs. For, ſince Man is a Creature endowed 
with Reafen which directs and judges ; acquits, or condemns Him; and there. 
fore, cannot be Happy without the Approbation, and muſt be miſerable under the 
| Condemnation, of it: And ſince what the Goſpel calls Sin and Iniquity is the Traut 
greſſion of the Laws of Reaſon, and ſtands condemned, and Righteouſneſs ap- 
proved, in our own Breaſts ; it follows, that [niguity mult lay the Foundation of 
Miſery in Man, becauſe it arms his Reaſon againſt him; and that the Practice of 
Virtue muſt be his only proper, or true, Saligfaction, becauſe it is what his own 
Mind, that is, He himſelf, never fails to recommend and applaud. I come now 
to the Concluſion of the Argument, which is the Laſt of the Propolitions I laid 
down at the Beginning of this Diſcourſe : vi. 


III. That, therefore, if Feſus be the Maſiab, as We juſtly believe, the grezt 
De zu of his coming -muft be to turn Us from our Iniquities ; to reſtore Reaſon 
and Religion to their rightful Authority over Mankind ; and to make all Virtue 
and true Bens flouriſh in the Earth. 

For, ſuppoſing the Nature of Man to be ſuch as is before deſcribed; : and his 

Reaſon, or Conſcience, to be the Judge of his Happineſs ; and tuppoſing Him to 
be working out Miſery for Himſelf, by tranſgreſſing the plain and expreſs Laws 
of his Reaſon, (which 1 is too true;) This is the greateſt Happineſs he is capable 
of; abſolutely neceſſary to his inward Peace; and the only proper Method of 
Salvation to be wiſhed for by ſuch a Being. If there be any Force in all that 
has been ſaid, To turn him rom his Iniquity, is to turn him from his Miſe ry; To 
fave him from his Sins, is, to ſave him from his greateſt Enemy; To direct him 
to the Paths of Virtue, is to put him into a certain Method of being at Peace 
with his own Mind, which is Himſelf: And to lay the Foundation of his Hap- 
| pineſse upon this Rock, is to deal with Man, as Man; as a reaſonable and think- 
ing Creature, who lives a few Hours in a World where every thing is uncertain 
but what he poſſeſſes within himſelf; and is haſtening to Auother never- ending 
State, in Which the good Temper of his own Soul muſt be the Meature of all 
the Happineſs He can hope for. 

We may, then, very ſafely conclude, That no Deſign but This could have 


been ſo much for the Happineſs of Man; or lo certain a a Demontir ation of the 
Lor: 


al) 
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Live of God to Him; or ſo worthy of the great Undertaking of the 30% and 


of the Character he was to bear, on being the greateſt Blefing God could beitow, 
or Man recelve. 


Nay, if We may have leave to make a Subpoſ tion 10 unbecoming, and vet ſo 
agreeable to Few! Prejudices: If our Lord had come, on any other Errand ; 
ad appeared with all that Pomp of Majeity the Jews expected: It He had con- 
frmed Them, in all temporal Proſperity ; led captive Nations in Triumph through 
their Streets; and made Them drunk with the Blood of their Enemies: If tuch 
a; theſe, I ſay, had been his Detigns; the TFews of that Ave (it they had argued 
aright) might have tound ſirong and reatonable Prejudices againit Him; and 
rejected him without that Gt which They then brought themſelves under. 


For, truly ſpeaking, what a poor A/empt would This have been, and how tmall 


an Advance to their true Happinets! What a mighty Bleſſing would it have been 


to ſuch a Creature as Man, to be put in Poſſeſſion of all the Earthly Honour and 
Grandeur imaginable, to have lived a few Days in Pomp and State, and then 


gone off the Hage, not only with the more Unwillingnels, but with a Mind 


quite unprepared for the Good things of Another State, in which no ſuch vain Ap- 


pearances can have any Place! Or, to have been encompaſſed with all the Riches 


the greateſt Luxury could deſire, in a W orld from which He himſelf was ſoon to 


125 ſeparated ! Or, what great Sa!/sſa®' % could it be, to Him, to ſcœe all his Tems 
poral Enemies conquered ; if He himi-lt is ſubdued by worſe Enemies ; and is 
that miſerable Slave, who is every wha doing thole things which He can— 


not but condemn himſelf for doing and * arm ki Conſcience 


againſt Him? | 
Thus far, then, we have proceeded; and the Argument ſtands thus. The 


Meſſiah was to be the Author of the Greateſt Bleſing Men are capable of. The 
Greateſt Blefſing human Nature is capable of, conſiſts in the Practice of all that is 
good and virtuous. Therefore the great Deſign of the coming of Teſus Chriſt, into : 
the World, muſt be 7o furn ry. one of UV From our n e as St. Peter i in the - 


Text affirms. 


I ſhall now make Gene Obſervations, and draw EN Inferences, which ſeem 
naturally to offer themſelves from what has already been ſaid. 


1. The fr is, That our Bleed Lord himſelf, and his immediate Followers, 


give an Account of the Nature of his Bleſſing, exactly agrecable to what has been 


already argued, from the Frame of Man, and the Voice of Reaſon. 


As for Himſelf: He profeſſed himſelf indeed, a King, by profeſſing himſelf 
the Meſſiah. But then, He took all Occaſions to avoid "hawks might look as 


if He thought of erecting an Farthly Kingdom; and very ſeverely to rebuke Nis 


Diſciples for their groſs Notions of the Nature of his Defign ; and to aflure them, 


before hand, that, inſtead of earthly Glory and Grandeur, He himſelf was to 


meet with Scorn, and Contempt, and Reproaches, and Death; and that They 


muſt not think to eſcape better than their Maſter. Agrecably to this, when he 


was accuſed before Plate, He acknowledged, indeed, that He was that very 
King the Jews were taught to expect; but, at the ſame time, He lulemnly pro- 
feſſed that His Kingdom was not of this W orld, ( Joon xvili. 36.) And his whole 
L. Je, and Doctrine, ſpake the ſame thing. 

And his Apoſtles, who were to preach the 9p el of is Kingdom to all IE 
tions; how carnal ſoever in their Apprehenſions of things They were, at firſt; 
as toon as He had opened their Eyes, and taught them the 1 ruth, and W 
forth his Spirit upon Them, we find Them ſo far from e worldly Pomp 


and 


 Impriſoument, and even Death itſelf. And their No/ons of their Maſter”, 


which the Prophets ſpake of this great Perſon. 


ſometimes in a moſt J and exalted Style; and repreſent Him, as a King 
Extent of whole Kingdom, ſhould be the whole Earth; and as a Prince, fitting 


rity; veſted with ſufficient Power to deſtroy the Enemies of his People; and 


ſcriptions of their Prophets, after ſuch a Manner as this. There is a Spiritual 


are Enemies to the Spiritual and Eternal Happineſs of Man, as well as to his pre- 


Kingdom of the Maſiab, make ufe of Mords which ſignify the greateſt Bleſſing, | | 
and Glory, in, ſenſible Matters; if He be ſaid to have his Throne and his Sceptre; | 


by which Temporal Enemies are deſcribed ; if his redeeming us from their Power 


te RR MO NIE 
and Glory, as his Diſciples, that They looked for nothing but Perſecy;;,,, Bing; 


n | Ring. 
were ſo altered, that their conſtant Declarations, after his Reſurrectign 2 1 
„ Weis, 


That the great Deſign of the appearing of the Son of God was, 7 defiriy 11, 
Works of the Devil, the great Adverſary to all Virtue ; That the great End 1 
the Life, and Death, and Reſurrection, of Chriſt, was to teach all Men 75 deny 
Ungodlineſs and worldly Luſts, and ts live ſoberly, righteouſly, and gedly in thi; fig, 
World, as an abſolutely neceflary Condition of their future Happiness. Ts 
and the like Declarations, ſcattered through every Page of the New 7 Fins; 
evidently ſhew, that neither our Lord, nor his Apoſtles, knew of any oreater 
Bleſſmg He was to beſtow upon Men, than the turning them from their Iniquities- 
and that This was really the Bing, with which He was ſent by God to bleſs te 
World. „ * 

2. From what has been ſaid, it appears, that the Jews, who rejected our Lora 
had but a very flender and weak Excuſe to make for this, from the |] FA f 


It cannot indeed, be denied that their Antient Prophets ſet forth the Meſſiah 


„ the 


upon the Throne of David, with a Sceptre, and all the Enfigns of Royal Autho. 


the like. But it is true alſo, that, in the ſame Prophets, there are ſo many 
Paſſages allowed to belong to the ſame Perſon, which either deſcribe his Kino. 
dom as of quite another Nature than the Kingdoms of this World; or Hinſelf 
as a Man in a low and fuffermg Condition; that Many of the Fews themſelves 
were reduced to the Neceſſity of inventing Two Meſſiahs, to anfwer to theſe dif. 
ferent Deſcriptions; when, by a due Conſideration, They might reaſonably have 
applied all to One and the ſame Perſon. And 7h/s They would naturally have 
done, if They had not been too much debauched in all their Principles, and 
Practice, to be diſpoſed to conſider either the Nature of God; or the Frame of 
Man, and the Dictates of the common Voice of their own Reaſon, in Matters of 
ſuch a Kind. . . e 2 1 | 

For Proof of this, it may be obſerved, That it would not have been very 
Hard for ſerious Perſons to have accounted for all ſuch lofty and figurative De- 


Kingdom, as well as a Temporal one: And He who reigns in the Hearts of his 
Subjects is a King and Lord, as much as the greateſt Potentate on Earth: There 


ſent Eaſe and Proſperity: And theſe are the ſame, with regard to the true and 
proper Happineſs of Man, that earthly Tyrants are, to his worldly Peace aud 
Quiet: and He, who ſubdues theſe, and delivers us from them, is the fame, 
with reſpect to our real and ſubſtantial Happineſs, as a good Prince, who reſcues | 
us from the Tyrants of this World, is, with reſpect to all our temporal Enjoy- 
ments. And therefore, if their antient Prophets, in repreſenting the ſpiritual 


if the Enemies he is to ſubdue, are ſpoken of by the Prephets in the fame Terms 


is repreſented by ſuch Morde, as Conquęſis, Vifories, and Triumphs; this is juſti- 
fied by the Uſe of very high Figuraizve Expreſſions, upon many Occaſions, in 
all, but eſpecially the Eaſtern, Languages; without the Thought that ſuch Ex- 


preſſions 
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pref ions would be taken /:zerally ; or that Thoſe, who were moſt concerned in 
them, would not make uſe of their Common Senſe, in the Interpretation of Them. 
The Jews indeed knew this Igur ative Style to be almoſt always the Prophetic 
| Lyle; and not to be interpeted, in other Cates, according to the Letter : and 
therefore, Might have learned another, and a true, Nas from ſuch Figures 
of Speech. And this they were ſtill more directed to do, in the preſent Cate, by 
many plain Expreſſions in ſeveral Paſſages of the Prophets, mixed with the Lof7 'y 
and Metaphorical ones, and neceflarily interpreting them: Such, I mean, as re— 
preſented the Diſpenſation of their Meſſiab to have been deſigned to make an 
Eid of Sin, and bring in everlaſting Righteouſneſs ; and ſuch as give This peculiar 
oo of i, that under it God would write his Laws in the Hearts of his Peo- 

; and remember their Sins no more; and Others of the like Sort. All which is 


120 ſuflicient to ſhew the Guilt of that Infidelity of the Jews, which was 


owing to their total and wiltul Neglect of ſuch Conſiderations, as ought to 


have directed their THROWN, and influenced their Conduct, upon this Dita: 2 


ſion. 
3. It will not be i improper to XY Ry That what has been ſaid may lead Us 


to the true Senſe of thoſe Figurative Expreſſions in the New Te/tament, relating 
to this ſame Blaſing of the Meftah, which have cauſed great Variety of Senti- 


ments and Debates. I mean particularly ſuch leemingly bard Phraſes as, being 


born again; being created again to good Works ; renewed in aur Minds ; putting off 


the 11 Man, or the whole Body of Sin; and pulling on the new Man, in all Holi- 
neſs and Righteouſneſs; being dead with Chrift unto Sin, and ariſing again with Him 
to a nere Life : and other extraordinary Forms of Speech to the ſame Purpoſe. All 
theſe are juſtly and truly explained by the plain Phraſes of ceaſing from Sin, and 
karning to do Righteouſneſs; and, in the Words before Us, by being turned 


from our Iniquities to all Virtue; by leading a new Life of habitual Holineſs : 250 : 


ſet forth no other Doctrine than that 7he Bleſſing of the Meſſiah conſiſted i 


calling the World from their former cuſtomary 1 to the Practice of all th | 


Dutres of moral Righteouſneſs. 
4. From what has been ſaid may juſtly be FO the Preſumption and FEA 


quity of that Church, which aſſumes to itſelf the Privilege of bleſſing Chriſtians 


in a way abſolutely contradictory to what is laid down in the Text, and other 
Places of the New 'Teſtament. What I mean is This. Our Lord and his Apoſtles 


declare his Bleſſing to conſiſt in the making Us happy, by turning Us from all 


our Iniguities. A Body of Men, calling themſelves his Diſciples, and even his 
mly Diſciples, ſtand forth, and openly undertake and promiſe to Sinners, That 
They will bleſs and fave them, without their being turned from their Iniquities; 
without ove Mark of their Converſion through their paſt Lives; or one Mark of 
it, in their laſt Hours, unleſs it be a Declaration of their Sorrow. And 7/15, 
which has no Relation to their Converſion from their Iniquilies to a Courſe of 


R'ghteouſneſs, They profeſs to make Equivalent to a paſt good Life; and, by _ 
lome Methods invented by themſelves, warrant the Arrival of their Diſciples at 
Happineſs, as effectually as if they had ſpent many Vears in Obedience to the 


Laws of God. This, and the like Dofrines of Indulgences, and Pardons, for the 
Encouragement of Sinners in not being turned from their Iniquities, are ſuch mani- 
feſt and direct Contradictions to the whole Tenor of our Lord's own Declara- 
ions, that there cannot be the leaſt Need of one Word to recommend ſuch 
Blaſphemy to the Abhorrence of all Chriſtians, beſides the bare Mention of 


them. 


Vor, III. 10 D F. Others, 
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Iniquities in any Part of their former Life. Who muſt anſwer for This great 
Iijury to the Goſpel, and to the Men themſelves chiefly concerned, but They, 
who are at any Time guilty of proſtituting the Doctrine of Salvation from TY 
to the Service of Sin itſelf ; and ſubſtitute a Repentance, which is only a Horrem 
and Dread of Puniſhment, into the Place of that Repentance, which is Auel. 


ing of Us from our Iniquities be the Bling which Reaſon itſelf teaches us to ex. 
pect from Him, who was to be the greateſt Inſtance of God's Mercy to Sinner;; | 
if This be what the Fews themſelves had Reaſon to look for, from their Ma al; 
ſetled Doctrine of his Apoſlles ; it follows moſt certainly, That We are not to | 


are turned from our Iniguities to the Practice of all Virtue; That, without this : 
indiſpenſable Condition, we have no Title to the Rewards promiſed by Him; 


Meſſiah himſelf will Pronouns the . * or God; Depart from Me, ye IW orhers 1 


Us, We mult always remember to be Ls 7 we Heu theſe Things, happy art | 


5. Others, who have ſeparated from ſo polluted a Church, may learn not 0 | 
imitate, in the leaſt Degree, One of the worſt Practices in that Communion 
which they have forſaken. And how near to this Preſumption of the Church of 
Rome They come, who take upon them to adminiſter the Comforts of Goc; 
Mercy in Chriſt, under the Terrors of Death, to Thoſe who have willfully ſtogg 
out againft all the moſt powerful Motives to Amendment through their Whole 
paſt Lives, let themſelves judge: but let Them firſt conſider how fatal to 
Living Sinners it may prove, to fee ſuch Encouragement given to the 77, pes of 
Dying Ones; and how naturally This muſt lead "Thoſe who are Witneſſes to t, 
to think aſſuredly of Salvation and Mercy at laſt, without being turned f-om jh,;, 


ment of Life; and which alone their Lord and Maſter declares to be acceptable? 
6. Laſtly. Let this practical Argument be ever in our Minds. If this fu. 


if This be the ſerious and conſtant Declaration of our Lord himſelf, and the | 


hope for any Bleſſing from our Saviour Feſus, the Chriſt, or Meſſiah, but as we | 


nay, That againſt thoſe profeſſed Chriſtians who ſtill keep their Iniquities, the | 


of Iniquity. | 
The Concluſion of the whole, and the Summ of all that moſt nearly concerns | 


We only, if we do them. 
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| The Sacrament of the Lord's- Supper. 


IN W Aten 8 — 


All the Texts in the New Teſtament, relating to it, are > produced and explained ; 
1 and the Whole Doctrine about it, drawn from Them alone. 


To which are added, 


FORMS of PRAYER: | 


Pp R 5 A © 2 E. 


Tx the following Neath, 1 have endeavoured to eſtabliſh and explain the true 
Nature, End, and Effet, of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. The 
Subflance of it is What I preached, many Years ago, in ſcveral mon. when 
[ had the Care of a Pariſb in London. 

In that Relation, I thought it my Duc always to have a View to the parti- 
cular Demands of Thoſe J was to inſtruct. Eſpecially, I eſteemed myſelf ob- 
liged to have a very peculiar Regard to the J/ants of Some of the Beſt and 
moſt ſincere. Chiſtiaus: whom I found often in danger of great Errors, or great 
Superſtition; and too commonly diſturbed and perplexed by ſuch Fears and 
Terrors, as indeed made their Defire of being truly Religious, the Burthen 

and Miſery, inſtead of the Delight, of their Lives. 

As therefore, for the ſake of One Sort of Chr //tians, I never ceaſed to incul- 

F cate the Neceſſity of Univerſal Obedience to the Will of God; that there 
might be no Hope left to Them of Acceptance, without This : So, for the 
Defence and Support of Others, in their ſincere Endeavours to pleaſe God 
againſt all thoſe uneaſy Impreſſions of Superſtition, which They had a Right to 
be freed from, I made it my Care to ſtate and explain the Commands peculiar 
to Chriſtianity, from the firſt Declarations of Chriſt himſelf, and his Apoſtles, 
in ſuch a manner, as that They might appear to Honeſt Minds to have as little 
Tendency to create Diſtreſs and Uneaſineſs, as They were deſigned, in their 


* Theſe Forms of | Prayer were promiſed in the B:/hep”; Anſwer to Dr, Snaps Letter, See vol. II. p. 415. 
| . | N 


Ts: PREFACE TO A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF 
firſt Simplicity, to have. Amongſt theſe, I found that, in no one inſtance of | 
Chriſtian Duty, there was more need of Aſſiſtance, than in this of their A. 
tendance upon the Lord's Supper; which had been rendered very Uncaſy o 
Them by the Notions They had, by ſome means or other, embraced about it. 
What I then preached, not without ſome Succeſs, I now publiſh with tie! 
ſame honeſt Deſign of inſtructing Thoſe who want Inſtruction ; and have 9 
better at hand. I have thrown the Whole into a new Form; and made fey@,,y | 
_ Additions to what I firſt preached, in order to a more clear underſtanding of g 
this Subject: and this, in ſuch a manner, that All who are concerned may, ] , 
hope, be led into the right way of judging about it. To this I have eng. | 
voured to guide Them by directing and confining their Alention to all that!; 
ſaid about this Duty by Thoſe, who alone had any Authority to declare the. $ 
Nature of it: neither on one hand diminiſhing, nor on the other augmenting, | 
what is declared by Them to belong to it. e LE 
It ought certainly to be far from the Thoughts of Every Chriſtian, to leſſen 
any Privileges, or undervalue any Promiſes, annexed by Chriſt to any Duty or 
Inſtitution of his Religion. It is an inexcuſable Fault wilfully to attempt it: 
and an inexcuſable Careleſſneſs to do it for want of Due Conſideration, It is | 
indeed, a Fault, to which No Chriſtian can have the leaſt Temptation: | 
All ſuch Privileges and Promiſes being of equal Comfort, and of Equal Importance, 
to all; and the Nature of them ſuch, as that no One can be ſo much his own | 
Enemy, as not to be willing to find the Truth and Certainty of them, if He |} 
can. re ooowe 
But this, I think, may with Truth be ſaid, that an Error of this for, | 
(ſhould it be ſuppoſed) does not really hurt any Chrjftian ; nor alter the Effect of | 
the Duty at all. GOD will certainly perform what he has promiſed to Every | 
One who partakes of the Lord's Supper worthily, notwithſtanding that One | 
Man may think He has promiſed leſs, than Another thinks He has. But on 
the other hand, to magnify the Meaning of figurative Expreſſions into Certain | 
Benefits never ſpoken of plainly in other places; ſo as to annex to this One Duty | 
ſuch Pleſſings and Privileges as belong only to the whole Syſtem of C 
Practice, is an Error (ſuppoſing it one) of quite another Nature. It ſeems to | 
me to pervert the Deſign of the Goſpel; as it leads Men to make Themſelves 
eaſy in the Performance of This, as diſtinct from Thoſe Duties, upon which our 
Acquittance at the Day of Judgement is conſtantly and uniformly put. It is apt | 
to make Them expect what GOD has never promiſed : and, not reſting here, | 
it tends to make Them negligent of thoſe great Matters of the Go/þe/, without | 
which He has declared None to be entitled to the Promiſes and Privileges of 
3 | 1 oy 


If therefore, the Manner, in which TI have choſen to treat this ſubject, ſhould } 
appear to ſome to ſtand in need of any Apology ; This is the only One I can pet- 
ſuade Myſelf to make, That I have no Authority to add to the Words of Ce 
and his Apofles, upon this Subject; nor to put any Meaning or Interpretation 
upon Thoſe Words, but what is agreeable to the Common Rules of ſpeaking ii 
like Caſes, and to the declared Deſign of the Hiſlitution itſelf : Nay, That it 
would be, in Me, a finful Preſumption to amuſe Chriſtians with greater and | 
higher Expectations, than They, who alone can be depended on, as farasl | 
can judge, have given them any reaton to entertain. It I have arrived at the 
full Meaning of what our Lord, and his Apgiles, have taught about it; I hav? 
what alone J ought to aim at: and it will be of little importance, from ho 


many and how great Men I differ. This I can ſay with Truth, that, wm” 
| | | | | eve 
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ever I differ from Them, I do it with a great Concern on my own part, and a 
great Reſpe towards Them: ſo far from being inclined to it, or pleated with 1t, 
that it would have been a Pleaſure to Me not to have found a neceſſity for do- 
ing it; and will now be a Satisfaction to Me to be tct right in any Point, ſmall 
or great, in which I may have judged amis. 

But how different ſoever from Mine, the Opinions of Any may be; through 
the ſtrength of a long Prepoſſeſſion, or of a Superior Judgement: yet certainly, 
All who (in the Apoſtle“s phrate) ob our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 5x ſincerity ; (or, as 
the word is, in Incorruption;) and who dciire to be no wiſer about 77 Appoint- 
ments, than He himſelf was; and are content to expect no more from his Inſti- 
tution, than He himſelf put into it; will join with Me, at leaſt in the one only 
Method of Examining into the Nature and Extent of it. And all ſuch pertons 
will be candid in judging Another, even ſuppoſing Him in an Error: when it is 
ſo plain in this Caſe, that Nothing could lead him into it but a ſincere Deſire 
that the Doctrine of Chriſt alone ſhould prevail, in a matter, which muſt depend 
upon His Will, as far as He has declared it; and can depend upon Nothing elle. 
In a word, I have here endeavoured to repreſent One of our Lord's Inftitu- 


tions, in its original Simplicity. And if what I have done ſhall prove at all 


ſucceſsful in removing any Error, or Superſtition, from this part of Chrijtionity ; 
I ſhall eſteem my Pains well beſtowed. The beſt Preſervalive againſt the chief 
attempts of Unbelievers, Jam perſuaded, is to ſhew the Religion of Chriſi to the 
World, as He left it: and the greateſt Service to Chriſtianity, is to remove from 
it whatever hinders it from being ſcen as it really is in itſelf. Nor can I think 


any time more truly ſeaſonable to guard againſt Superſtition of any tort, than 


when Infidelity is making its Efforts : Which is ever ſecn to draw its main 


Strength from the Extravagancies and Weakneſſes of Chritians; and not from : 


the Declarations of Chriſt, or his Apeſtles. 
debe Fee bd Ke 


& PLAIN ACCOUNT, & 

Y preſent Deſign is, to give as good Inſtructions as I can, to honeſt and 

well-diſpoſed Chriſtians, for the right Performance of that Duty, which 
is now generally called, Receiving the Sacrament : but, in the moſt anticnt 
| Phraſe, was called partaking of the Lord's Supper. Aud, as what I am now 
writing is intended for Thoſe who have a ſincere Deſire of knowing what is 
their Duty, in this Caſe, in order to practiſe it in a Manner ſuitable to the ori— 
ginal Deſign of it; and a Will to exerciſe, with all due Seriouſneſs, their Right 


of judging for Themſelves in This, and all other Dutics of Religion in which 


They are concerned: I ſhall endeavour to lay down what I have to ſay, in fo 


plain and intelligible a Manner, that every Chriſtian, capable of thinking at all 


upon this Subject, may be able immediately to ſee whether it conveys to Him 
the true Notions of this Duty, left us by Chrift and his Apg/tles, or not; and io 
either receive it, or reject it, as He ſhall find Caule, PR 5 


r d 


I. The partaking of the Lord's Supper is not a Duty of itſelf; or 
a Duty apparent to Us from the Nature of 'Things; but a Duty 
"7-H — — made 
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made ſuch to Chriſtians, by the poſitive Inſtitution of 2 7 


2 
Chriſt. 


My Meaning 1 is not, That this particular Duty was inſtituted by Chr; it, With. 
out any previous Reaſon inducing Him to do it ; but that without, or before 
His poſitive Inſtitution, no Reaſon could appear, to oblige Chriſtians to this par- 


ticular Rite; and that there cannot be now Any Obligation upon Us to the 


conſcientious Obſervation of it, but from His Will, and His Inſtitution. 


II. All Poſitive Duties, or Duties made ſuch by Inſtitution alone, 
depend entirely upon the Will and Declaration of the Perſon 
who inftitutes or ordains them, with reſpe& to the Real Dejivn 

and Eud of them; and conſequently, | to the due Manner of 
performing them. 

For, there being no other Foundation for them, with regard to th but the 


Will of the Infizutors ; this Mill mult of neceſſity be our Sole Direction, boi 


as to our underſtanding their true Intent, and practiſing them accordingly : be. 
cauſe We can have no other Direction in this fort of Duties, unleſs We will 


have recourſe to Mere Invention ; which makes Them Our Own Inſtitutions, and 


not the en of Thoſe who firſt appointed them. 


III. N is plain, therefore, that the Nature, the Defion, and the 


Due Manner of partaking, of the Lord s-Supper, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity depend _ what Fe ſus Chriſt, Who rated | it, hath 
declared about it. 


This follows from the 2700 foregoing Propoſitions. This Duty is made ſuch 
by Chriſps Inſtitution only: hat 7s, It is a Pofitive Duty, to which we are ob- 
liged by his Will alone. All Duties of this fort cannot be known but from the 


Will of Thoſe who appoint them. And therefore, as He appointed this Duty, 
5 His Will alone 1s to Direct us in the Knowledgs and Practice of it. 


: IV. It cannot be doubted, that He himſelf ſufficiently declared to 


his firſt and immediate Followers the whole of what He __ 
ſhould be underſtood by it, or implied in it. 


For, this being a poſitive Inflitution depending entirely upon bis Will; and not 


deſigned to contain any thing in it, but what He himſelf ſhould pleaſe to affix 
to it; it muſt follow that He declared his Mind about it, fully and plainly: : 
| becauſe otherwiſe, He muſt be ſuppoſed to inſtitute a Duty, of which no one 


could have any notion without his Inſtitution ; and at the ſame time not to a 


ſtruc his Followers ſufficiently what that Duty was to be. 


V. It is of ſmall Importance, therefore, to Chriſtians, to know 
what the many Writers upon this Subject, ſince the time of the 
Evanoeliſts and Apoſiles, have affirmed. Much leſs can it be the 

Duty 51 Chriſtians to be guided by what Any Perſons, by their 
own Authority, or from their own ein en, may teach con- 


cernin this Dut 
| 8 * The 
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The reaſon is plain: Becauſe in the matter of an Inflituted Duty, (or a Duty 
made ſo by the poſitive Will of any Perton) no one can be a Judge, but the Ju 
ſrtutor himſelf, of what He deſigned ſhould be contained in it ; and becauſe, {up= 


poling Him not to have ſpoken his mind plainly about it, it is impoſſible that any 


other perſon, (to whom the Inftitutor himtelf never revealed his delign) ould 


make up that defect. All that is added, therefore, to Chriſt's Iuſtitution, as a 
neceflary part of 1t, ought to be eſteemed only as the Invention of Thoſe who add 
it: and the more there is added, (let it be done with never fo much Solemnity, 
and never ſo great pretences to Authority) the leſs there is remaining ot the Sim- 
plicity of the Iaſtilution, as Chrift himſelf left it. 

1 am the more ſolicitous to obſerve this, and to impreſs it upon the minds of 
Chr fans, becauſe it is the only thing that can either prevent, or cure, the mis 
takes and uneaſineſſes of Many ſincere Chriſtians, upon this Subject: it being 
very certain, that they are owing to the Accounts given of this Religious Duty, 


in many Books of Devotion; and not to the Original Account of it, laid down in 
the New Teſtament ; and therefore, that nothing can remedy this Evil for the 
future, but perſuading Chri/tians to have Revurle to Jeſus Chri/t, and to Thoſe to 


whom He himſelf declared what his e Was in this In Yirtution. 


PE) 


VI. The Paſſages in the New 7; Namen, which relate to this Du' 


and They alone, are the Original Accounts of the Mature and 


End of this Inſtitution; and the only Authentick Declarations, 
upon which We of later ages can ſafely depend; being written 


by the Immediate Follower of our Lord; Thoſe who were 


Witneſſes themſelves to the Inſtitution; or were inſtructed i in it, 
either by Thoſe who were ſo, or by Chriſt himſelf; and conſent 


in delivering down one and che ſame Account of this Religious 
Duty. 


Whatever was truly order at firſt, towards a right Underſtanding of this 


Iiftitution, was without doubt contained in the firſt and carlieſt Accounts of it. 


Otherwiſe, It muſt be ſaid that the very fr Chriſtians, who were called upon 


to perform this Duty, and who actually did perform it very frequently, were 
not fully inſtructed by the Apes in it. Whatever is neceflary for Us of Vater 


ages to know of this Duty, muſt be contained in the Earligt Accounts of It, 
tranſmitted to Us; Otherwiſe, it muſt be ſuppoſed that Thoſe who could beſt 
inform Us of the full Intent and End of It, were not permitted or enabled by 


Almighty God to do it; and that zheir Account of the Infizution, delivered 
down to Us, is imperfect, who alone had it in their Power to convey it to Us 


in the fulleſt and moſt perfect Manner. But theſe things cannot be conceived. 
The Writers of the New Te eftament being the Earlieſt of All upon this Subject, 
and the moſt certainly acquainted with it (whether they be conlidered as Mit- 


ne es to the Inſtitution itſelf, or inſtructed by Thoſe who were ſo; or, as afterwards. 


rcceiving what they taught from Chri/t himſelf;) muſt be the Bg, or rather the 
Only Writers for us to depend upon. Others who followed, whether {99ner or 
later, have no pretences to the ſame regard from Us. A very few Years make a 
great alteration in Mens Notions, and Language, about ſuch Points of Religion, 

And the diſtance of Many Years makes a ſtill greater Alteration ; whilſt Men 
of Lie Opinions, and Strong Imaginations, are continually going on to com- 
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ment and enlarge upon ſuch Subjects. The New Tefament therefore, in this 


Caſe, is alone to be depended on: from which We ought, with the greateſt care 
and honeſty, to take all our Notions of this Duty. 


VII. The Writers of the Mew Teſtament give an Account of th. 
Inſtitution of the Lord's Supper, in the following Paſſages; 
which, therefore, are principally to be regarded : VIZ, 


St. Matth. xxvi. 26. And as they were cating; Jeſus took bread, and Bleſed it, 


and brake it, and gave it to the Diſciples, and ſaid, Take, Eat; This is my Body. 


27. And He took the Cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, ſaying, Drins 


ye all of it: 


28. For this is my Blood of the New T, nen, which 1 1s foed Te many, fir the 
remiſſion of fins. 

St. Mark xiv. 22. And as They did eat, Feſus took Bread, and bleſſed, and brajs 
it, and gave to Them, and ſaid, Take, Eat; This is my Body. 

23. And He took the Cup, and when He had | given thanks, He gave it 70 low: 


and they all drank of it. 


24. And He ſaid unto them, This is my Blud of the New Te Hament, WHICH j 1s ſeed 


for many. 


St. Luke xxli. 19. And he took Bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, and gave 


| unto them, ſaying, T fas is my — which i 75 s grven for Jour This do 1 in remembrance 


of me. | 


20. Likewiſe a Io the Cup,after S ber, ſaying, This Cup i is the New Tame in 


my Blood, which is ſhed for you. 


St. Paul, upon Occaſion of the Indecent and Unchriſtian Behaviour of Some 
amongſt the Corinthians, at the time of their meeting together to partake of the 
Lord's Supper, lays before them, as the molt effectual Cure of their Ditorders, 
the following Account of the Original In/titution of this Holy Rite. 

1 Cor. Xi. 23. For I have received of the Lord, that which alſo I delivered uni» 


you, That the Lord Feſus, the ſame night, in which He was betrayed, took bread: 


24. And when He had given thanks, he brake it, and ſaid, J. ate, Eat; This i; 
= OP which is broken for you: This do in remembrance of me. 
After the fame manner aijo, He took the Cup, when he had ſupped, ſaying, 


Thi: Cup is the New Teſtament in my Blood: This do Ye, as oft as ye drink it, in 


remembrance of me. 
After this the Apoſtle adds, as his own Obſervation drawn from the I fin | 


. itſelf, 


Ver. 26. For as often as Je eat this Bread, and drink this Cup, 72 e do Geer the 


Lord's death till He c come, 


A few Remarks upon the Expreſſions made uſe of in theſe Paſſages, will be 


uſeful; in order to lead Us to their true Meaning, and to a Right Underſtanding 


of the Duty appointed in them, 


1. In the Words of St. Matthew, here cited, in which it is faid of our fol 
Ile took Bread, and bleſſed it, the word it, (which perhaps may have been the oc- 
caſion of ſore groundleſs notions) is added by our Tranſlators, without any thing 
in the Original to anſwer to it, or to require it: for which They themſelves 
thought They ad fo little reaſon, that they did not add it to St. Mark xiv. 22, 


though the very ſame Greek Word is uſed * Him. If, inſtead of this, The! 
had 
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had added the word GOD; the Meaning of the Evangeli/t would have been truly 
exprefied thus: Jeſus having taken Bread and having % m,, GOD, brake it, &c. 
That this is the one natural Senſe of the Md [Aves in this Place, is plain 
from the Vord uſed by St. Luke and St. Paul, in their accounts of this Liſtilulion. 
They both, after ſpeaking ot our Saviour having taken Bread into his Hands, 
add, eV apiSNTAC) having given thanks [ VIZ. to GOD} He brake it, &c. And all the 
Fur now cited ſpake of the fame A of Our Lord, after the taking of the 
Bread. Since therefore, the Mord which St. Pau! and St. Luke uſe ca lignify 
nothing but having given thanks to GOD: and the V uſed by St. Maithew 
and St. Mark naturally and eaſily ſignifies the ſame: and fince % the words 
lei ο Rs and evyapinra;] are applied and deſigned to ſignify one and the ſame par- 
ticular Action of Our Saviour; it follo es, that the word uſed by St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, muſt ſignify having bleſſed GOD, in the Senſe of giv/ng thanks and 
praiſe to Him; and not having bleſſed the Bread, in any other Senſe, but that of 
ſpeaking over it words of Praiſe and J. hankſgrvimg to GOD. 

Nay, St. Matthew and St. Mark themſelves dire Us thus to interpret theic 
own word, relating to the Bread, by their uſing the word [yaugyoas, i. e. hav- 
ing given Thanks] when They ſpeak of the Cup; the very tame word which 
St. Luke and St. Paul uſe of the Bread. For no one, I tuppoſe, will ſay that 
Bleſſing the Bread, in any Senſe different from what I have now laid down, was 
any more needful, or agreeable to our Saviour”s Deſign ; than doing the ſame to 
the Cup, which contained what He calls his Blo9d:; or that any thing was to be 
conveyed to the one, W hich was not to the o7her, If therefore, this fame Action 
of bleſſing, in ſpeaking of the Cup, 1s expretled, in St. Matthew and St. Mark, by 
a word which can ſignify nothing but g/g pra iſe and thanks ; this is an Argu- 
ment that nothing more than this was implied in the Word B/ n g, uſed of the : 
Bread, by the ſame. Il riters. And indeed, fo many Manuſcripts of good Note 
read this very word [&xapgnoas], in this pallage of St. Matiheve, concerning the 
Bread, inſtead of ¶ebοοννi e, that this latter word may well be thought to have 
been tranſplanted hither from St. Mark, by ſome of the Tranſeribers. 

2. We cannot but obſerve the Different Expreſſions, made ule of by theſe 
Different Writers, in this ſhort Account of the Words ſpoken by our r Lord bim- 
ſelf, in the very Inſitutton of this Rite. 

Tale, Eat, This is my Body, is all that St. Maithew and St. Marl relate, as 
faid by our Lord, concerning the Bread. St. Paul and St. Luke are larger, 
This is my Body which 1s given, (broken) for you: and both add, This do in remein- 
| brance of Me. In the Account of the Cup, Chryft is repreſented by St. Mark 
as ſaying, This is my Blood, of the New Teſtament, which is ſhed for Many : 
St. Matthew adds, for the remifſion of Sms. St. Luke expreſſes it, This Cup 
is the New Teſtament in my Blood, which is ſbed for Jou. St. Pau ſays 
the ſame: and adds, as our Saviour's own words, This do ye, as oft as ye arink 
it, in remembrance of Me. From this Different Manner of Expreſſion, it is 
evident that the Apo/iles and Evangeli/?s, even in giving an Account of an 
Inliution, which depended entirely upon our Lord's own Declarations, and 
was to be a ſtanding Rite in the Chriſtian Church, were not tuperſtitiouſly {cru - 
pulous in numbering his Words; nay, nor ſolicitous to relate the very Words, 
and thoſe only, which He made uſe of. Some record fewer Words, and ſome 
more : and all plainly think it ſufficient to repreſent exactly the Intent of the 
Whole, 

It was enough to record theſe Words concerning the Bread, T, 7 Eat This 15 
my Body; ö at a time, when all Chriſtians could not but know, from the Mouths 
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of the Apoſtles themſelves, that this Rite was to be continued in the Chyrc, ,. 
Memorial of Chritt. But St. Luke's and St. Pauls addition of theſ; Ok; 
Words, as ſpoken by our Saviour upon the fame occalion, This do in feigen 5 
of me ; which Words St. Paul adds alto to the [nfiriution of the Cup : Thi: 
lay, is of great ule, to put that matter out of all doubt, in liter ap cs, For. is 
This was appointed to be done in remembrance of C hbrift, aſter his Death, WR 
ter his Body ſhould be broken, and his e thed ; it follow: t at the Inftituticn 
was deſigned and ordained equally for all Ages of the Church, and for all Chrif. 
tlans in every Age. If to this We add the Practice of the Corinthian Chiang 
who plainly thought Themſelves obliged to meet for this purpole; and St. Paul; 
Initrutions already cited, with relation to the Original 1/1/7791 and Deſign of 
ſuch Mec/ings, the Truth of this will be ſtill more confirmed. For, in theſe 
Ile is to far from permitting Them to lay aſide their Attendance upon the Lit; 
Supper ; that He urges the Authority and End of the In{ti1u/79n itſelt, as an a; Us 
ment tor their attending upon it in ſuch manner as to anſwer that End: and ine 
deed ſtrongly in words aſſerts our obligation to /heww the Death of Chriſt, in this 
pa*ticular way, /! his coming again to Judgement. 

Again, with regard to the Cup; Two of Theſe Writers report the Words to 


have been, This is my Blood of the New Teſtament, or rather, Covenant, The 


other Two lay, This Cup 1s the New Covenant /n my Blood. Which of the two 
was the very Expreſſion, is of little importance: ſince They both (as will appear 
by and by) tend to the fame End; and delign the fame thing. And in the mean 
while, thete inconſiderable Differences in Expreſſion will furniſh Us with an 
argument that the Apoſtles and Firſt Writers did not underſtand the Words of the 
Inititution to relate to Chriſt's Body and Blood in a literal Senſe. For, 

3. This is particularly to be obſerved, That the whole Tenor and Form of 
this Inſtitution 18 in the Figuratzve Way of Speaking; and that All Expreſſions 
in it, of the fame ſort, ought to be underſtood in the ſame manner. For in. 


ſtance, The Cup, in the Words recorded by St. Luke and St. Paul, is allowed 


not to ſignify the Cup, but the Vine in the Cup. This Mine is allowed by all, 


not to be itſelf the New Covenant; nor to be changed (or tranſubſtantiated) into 


the New Covenant ; but only to be the Memorial of the New Covenant. If, 
therefore, the Cup, in the words of the In/iitutzon, be not the Cup; but the V/ ine 
init: If the Vine in it be not itſelf the New Covenant ; though declared to be 
jo as expreſſly as the Bread is declared to be Chriſt's Body, or the Vine his 
Blozd: it follows, by all the Rules of Interpretation, agreeably to the Way of 


ſpeaking throughout the Whole, that the Bread and Mine are not the Natural 


Body and Blood, of Chriſt, but the Memorials of his Body and Blood. To tay 
the contrary, is to affirm that the ſame manner of Expreſſion, in the {ame thort 
Inſtitution of a Religious Rite, in one part of it muſt be interpreted figuratively, 
merely to avoid Abſurdities; and in another part of it, muſt be interpreted ter- 
a//y, notwithitanding the greateſt heap of the fame fort of Abſurdities. 
The truth is, Theſe fgurative Expreſſions are not only what were then agrec- 
able to the Expreſſions uſed amongſt the es; but what have been, and are 
ſtill, common to all Countries and all Languages: and uſed without ſcruple by 
all Speakers, in Every Cate, in which the plain Abſurdity of a /iteral ſenſe 13 
ſuppoſed to make it impoſſible for the Hearers to underſtand them literally. No 


Chriſtian in the World, Learned or Unlearned, ever thought that Our Saviour 


was a ine, or a Dior; though he exprefily affirms Himſelf to be both. {7-3 
xv. 1. X. 7.] Nor could the Expreſſions now before Us ever have come to ſtand 


the 


in need of Th's, or any other, Explication amongſt Common Readers; had not 
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the Teachers in the Church of Rome endcavoured to throw a Cloud of Darkness 
ger them. This made me tlunk it not amifs to put a plain and caly Argument 
ito the Mouth of cvery Chriſtian of common ſente, taken trom the 11/11/19 it- 
lf; vis. That as what is ſaid about the (% is acknowledged to be Ede; 
© what is ſaid of the Bread and Wine, in the fame Inſtitution, muſt alto be 
allowed to be lo, by the ſame Rule of Interpretation: and that thercforc, as the 
Cup containing the Vine is a Memorial only of the New Covenant in Chrilt's 
B. ud. and not the New Covenant itſelt; ſo the Bread 13 the Memorial only of 
his Body, and the Vine the Memorial ouly of his Blyzd, and not his Notural 
Body and Blood. To remove all abſurd and ſuperftitious Notions from this plain 
Inſtitution, 18 the ſirſt rep towards a OP Attendance upon it, in its original 

Simplicity. 
I. From hence We may be led to the true Interpretation of all the Ex preſ- 
gons made uſe of, in the ſeveral Apoſtolical Accounts of this lnſtiution. If 
We put them all together; and conſider them all as ſpoken by our Saviour 
Ilimſelf; the ſenſe of them may be thus cxpreffed: „ Jake, and Vat, this 
« Bread now broken: which I call my Body, at this time conſidered by Me as 
« actually g1ven, br „en, and deprived of life for your good; thouph not yet 
« done, as You certainly know, who now fee Me. But I now give you 
« this Bread, and call it my Body, in order to ſhew You that You are to 


« take and eat Bread, in this manner, after my Death; and to introduce 


amy Command to you, to do 7his; to break and eat Bread, in remembrance 
« of Me, and my of Body broken, after it ſhall be broken, and after 1 ſhall 
« be removed from You. In like manner, Drink ye All of thiz Cup, 1. - 
«of the Wine in it, which I now call my Blood, though I have not yet ſhed 1 
«in order to ſhew you that you are to drink of Mine, in this manner, in re= 
« membrance of my Blood, after it ſhall be ſhed for your good, and the good of 
& Many others, whole Sins ſhall be forgiven according to the Terms of my 
« Goſpel. Upon this account, 1 now call this Cup, 1. e. 1115 Il ine, My blood 77 
« the new Covenant, as it is to be drunk by you hereafter in Remembrance of 
0 my Blood, ſhed by me, in teſtimony to the Truth of All that I have declared 
© a5 the Will or Covenant of God; containing what He promiſes on His part, 
„and what He requires all Believers to undertake, on heir part. And for the 

« fame reaſon, I ſtile this Cp, or this Mine, the New Covenant in my Bled; 
« becauſe you are hercafter thus to drink Vine in a Religious Remembrance of 


6 my Blood, in, or through which, after it ſhall be ſhed, this New Covenant will 


„ be confirmed, as by a Seal or Teſtimony to the truth of It; in order to afture 
« You the more undoubtedly of the Remyſion of your Sins, itipulated in that 
_* Covenant, upon true Repentance and Amendment. When therefore, You 
* ſhall meet together, as my Diſciples, after I ſhall be taken from you, Drin+ 
* ye all of Il ine for this purpoſe, Perform this Action of drinking Mine, in 
* Memory of my Blood thus ſhed for you; And, * As often as ye thall meer to 
* arink Wine, profefiedly for This purpoſe ; take care that ve alw ays do it, 
* not as drinking at a common Meal, but in a Religious remenbraice of Ae,” 
To return, 

Theſe Paſages from Four of the firſt Ny riters, which I have now ſt before 
the Reader, in their natural Meaning, are All the Paſages in the New Teofa- 


= 


ment, which give us an Account of the Infittution of the Lerd"s Siber. And 


This (rem to be the plain Meaning of thoſe Words recorded by St. Paz, 7 is do „ 


„ W., at 7 ar T7 drink it. in 
"me nrance of Me: which, thus underſtood, are far from being Tanto v, or ſignifying, D. th 
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of the Apoſtles themſelves, that this Rite was to be continued in the Church a8 2 
Memorial of Chriſt. But St. Luke's and St. Paul's addition of theſe Other 
Words, as ſpoken by our Saviour upon the ſame occaſion, This dy in remey;, _ 
of me ; which Words St. Paul adds alto to the Iiſtilution of the Cub: This 
ſay, is of great uſe, to put that matter out of all doubt, in later ages, For, 7 
This was appointed to be done in remembrance of Chriſt, after his Death, or, . 
ter his Body ſhould be broken, and his Blod thed ; it follows t lat the Inflituticn 
was defigned and ordained equally for all Ages of the Church, and for all C, 
tians in every Age. If to this We add the Practice of the Cyrintbian Chy;};, 
who plainly thought Themſelves obliged to meet for this purpoſe; and St. Pan 
Inſtructions already cited, with relation to the Original I/7ution and Deſign of 
ſuch Mectings, the Truth of this will be ſtill more confirmed. For, in theſe, 
He is fo far from permitting Them to lay aſide their Attendance upon the Lord; 
Supper ; that He urges the Authority and End of the Taſtitution itſelf, as an argu- 


us, 


ment for their attending upon it in ſuch manner as to anſwer that End: and in. 


deed ſtrongly in words aſſerts our obligation to ſhew the Death of Chriſt, in this 
pa*ticular way, zl his coming again to Judgement. | 5 
Again, with regard to the Cup; Two of Theſe Writers report the Words to 


have been, This is my Blood of the New Teſtament, or rather, Covenant, The 
other Two ſay, This Cup is the New Covenant in my Blood. Which of the two 


was the very Expreſſion, is of little importance: fince They both (as will appear 
by and by) tend to the ſame End; and deſign the ſame thing. And in the mean 
while, theſe inconſiderable Differences in Expreſſion will furniſh Us with an 


argument that the Apo/iles and Firft Writers did not underſtand the Words of the 


Inſtitution to relate to Chriſt's Body and Blood in a literal Senſe. For, 

„ $108 48 particularly to be obſerved, That the whole Tenor and Form of 

this Iaſtitution is in the Figuratzve Way of Speaking; and that All Expreſlions 
in it, of the fame ſort, ought to be underſtood in the ſame manner. For in. 


ſtance, The Cup, in the Words recorded by St. Luke and St. Paul, is allowed 


not to ſignify the Cup, but the Wine in the Cup. This Mine is allowed by all, 
not to be itſelf the New Covenant; nor to be changed (or tranſubſtantiated) into 


| the New Covenant; but only to be the Memorial of the New Covenant. It, ö 


therefore, the Cup, in the words of the Hſtitution, be not the Cup ; but the Ine 
in it: If the Vine in it be not itſelf the New Covenant; though declared to be 
' fo as exprefily as the Bread is declared to be Chriſt's Body, or the ine his 
Blood: it follows, by all the Rules of Interpretation, agreeably to the Way of 
ſpeaking throughout the Whole, that the Bread and Mine are not the Natural 


Boch and Blood, of Chriſt, but the Memorials of his Body and Blogd. To fix | 


the contrary, is to affirm that the ſame manner of Expreſſion, in the tame ſhort 
Inſtitution of a Religious Rite, in one part of it muſt be interpreted figuratively, 
merely to avoid Abſurdities; and in another part of it, muſt be interpreted /er- 
ally, notwithſtanding the greateſt heap of the tame fort of Abſurdities. 
The truth is, Theſe fourative Expreſſions are not only what were then agree- 
able to the Expreſſions uſed amongſt the Fews ; but what have been, and are 
ſtill, common to all Countries and all Languages: and uſed without ſcruple by 
all Speakers, in Every Cate, in which the plain Abſurdity of a /iteral ſenſe 13 
ſuppoſed to make it impoſſible for the Hearers to underſtand them literally. No 


Chriſtian in the World, Learned or Unlearned, ever thought that Our Sr 


was a Vine, or a Door; though he expreſſly affirms Himſelf to be both. John 
xv. I. Xx. 7.] Nor could the Expreſſions now before Us ever have come to ſtand 


in need of This, or any other, Explication amongſt Common Readers; had _ 
| | the 
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the Teachers in the Church of Rome endeavoured to throw a C loud of Darkness 
gver them. This made me think it not amiſs to put a plain and eaſy Argument 
into * Mouth of every Chriſtian of common fente, taken from the 1% tulien it- 
(lf: vis. That as W hat is ſaid about the (% is acknowledged to be figurative; 
10 55 is ſaid of the Bread and Mine, in the ſame loftitution; muſt alto be 
allowed to be ſo, by the ſame Rule of Interpretation: and that therctore, as the 

Cu containing the Mine is a Memorial only of the New Covenant in Chrilt's 
Had, and not the New Covenant itſelf; ſo the Bread is the Memnrial only of 
bis Body, and the ine the Memorial Sly of his Blood, and not his Na. 
Bode and Blood. To remove all abſurd and ſuperſtitious Notions from this plain 

| Inſtitution, is the firſt Heß towards a Due Attendance upon it, in its origi: ial 
Simplicity. 

4. From hence We may be led to the true Interpretation of all the E xpreſ- 
gons made uſe of, in the ſeveral Apoſtolical Accounts of this Inſtitution. If 
We put them all together; and conſider them all as ſpoken by our Saviour 
Himſelf; the ſenſe of them may be thus cxpreſſed: “ Jake, and Hat, this 
« Bread now broken: which I call my Body, at this time confidered by Me as 
« actually given, broken, and deprived of life for your good; though not yet 
„done, as You certainly know, who now ſee Me. But I now give you 
« this Bread, and call it my Body, in order to ſhew You that You are to 
ae and eat Bread, in this manner, after my Death; and to introduce 
my Command to you, to do this; to break and eat Bread, in remembrance * 
« of Me, and my of Body broken, after it ſhall be broken, and after I ſhall. 
be removed from You, In like manner, Drink ye All of this Cup, -1. e. 
« of the Mine in it, which I now call my Blood, though [ have not yet ſhed it; 
ein order to ſhew you that you are to drink of Mine, in this manner, in re- 
« membrance of my Blood, after it ſhall be ſhed for your good, and the good of 
« Many others, whole Sins ſhall be forgiven according to the Terms of my 
« Goſpel. Upon this account, I now call this Cup, 1. e. ine Il ine, My blood of 
« the nero Covenant, as it is to be drunk by you hereafter in Remembrance of 
« my Blood, ſhed by me, in teſtimony to the Truth of All that I have declared 
«as the Will or Covenant of God; containing what He promiſes on His part, 
and what He requires all Bchevers to undertake, on heir part. And for the 
„ ſame reaſon, I ſtile this C, or this Wine, the New Covenant in my Blood; 

« becauſe you are hercaſter thus to drink Wine in a Religious Remembrance of: 
« my Blood, in, or through which, after it ſhall be ſhed, this New Covenant will 
„ be confirmed, as by a Seal or Teſtimony to the truth of It; in order to aflure 
«You the more undoubtedly of the Remyion of your Sins, ſtipulated in that 
* Covenant, upon true Repentance and Amendment. When therefore, You 
* ſhall meet together, as my Diſciples, after I ſhall be taken from you, Drin# | 
pe all of Tine for this purpole, Perform this Action of drinkins Wine, in 
Memory of my Blood thus ſhed for you: And, * As often as ye ſhall meet to 
* drink Wine: profeſſedly for This purpoſe ; take care that ye always do it, 
© not as drinking at a common Meal, but in a Religious remembrans ce of Me.“ 
To return, 

Theſe Paſages fr om Four of the grſt Writers, which I have now ſet before 
the Reader, in their natural Meaning, are All the Paſſages in the New Teſta 
ment, which give us an Account of the In/iitution of the Lord's SPP And 


* This ſeems to be the plain Meaning of thoſe Words recorded by St. Paul, This do ye, as oft as Je drink it, in 
rome mrance of Me : which, thus underſtood, are far from being Tautolo G, or ſignifying, Du this as oft as Je do it; 
« ſome have * and therefore have introduced another Iulerpretation, of which They arc hardly capable. 


certainly, 
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certainly, one cannot imagine any Pofitive Iuſtitution, of greater plainnef: . 
ſimplicity. The Original Account of it, We fee, (and We may be ſure, Th 
is the beſt,) takes up but 2⁰ or three ſmall verſes, in any One of the Evangilt. 
or in St. Paul, who had more occaſion, from the Abuſes of ſome Chrittians, t, 
enlarge upon it. Put the 7our ſeveral Accounts together; (though, in uch [ 
they are only the ſame Hiſtory repeated four times;) They will, all united, | 
hardly make up a few pages of the Leaſt of Thoſe many Treatiſes, which on 
been written upon this Subject, ſince the firſt ages; and Some of which h 
indeed, but too much helped to render That a matter of Intricacy and Terror 
(and this chiefly to honeft Chriſians,) which their Maſter left in the preateſ 
plainneſs and fimplicity. Let any ſincere Chriſtian, of the loweſt Underitang. 
ing, judge, whether more regard ought not to be paid to our Bleſed Lord him. 
ſelf, in a point which depended entirely upon his will, than to any of thob. 
who cannot pretend to have had their inſtructions immediately from Him: . 
Whether it be not more pious (as well as more reaſonable,) to believe that ont 
Lord himſelf declared His mind ſufficiently, about bis owon Inſtitution, to li; 
own immediate Followers; than to imagine that He left it to be declared h: 
Him, by Men who ſhould live, one hundred, or five hundred, or a thouſand, * 
or near two thouſand Years, after the firſt In/itution of this Duty. I ſay not | 
this to reflect upon any Well-meaning Writers, or any Men of fincere piety: 
but merely becauſe ſo much of Superſtition. and Terror has been infuſed into 
« the Minds of Many Honeſt Chriſtians; that it is become highly proper, and 
indeed neceflary, to put them in mind that the Lord's Supper is the Inſtitutirn of 
Chriſt himſelf, and not of Any of their Fel/5w-Chriftians; and that they muſt 
ſeek, in His words, and the Declarations of his Apoſtles, for all that is con- I 
| tained in it, or can be neceſſary towards the due partaking of it. This being f 
now laid down; and the Paſſages of the Nerv Teſtament, relating to the Infiitg- | 
tion of this Duty, having been before produced and explained; I proceed to 
Another Propoſition. Fob . | 


ave 


Lord inſtituted this Duty, was the Remembrance of Himſelf; 
that the Bread, to be taken and eaten, was appointed to be the 
Memorial of his Body broken; and the Mine to be drunk, was 
ordained to be the Memorial of his Blood ſhed : Or, (according 
to the expreſs Words of St. Paul) That the One was to be cater, 
and the Other to be drunk, in REMEMBRA NCR of Chrif; and 
this to be continued, until He, who was once preſent with 
his Diſciples, and is now abſent, ſhall come again. 


VIII. It appears from theſe Paſſages that the End for which | 


This alone may furniſh even the unlearned Chriſtian with a ſhort but plain 
Argument, to prove the Abſurdity and Falſhood of the Doctrine of Tranſub- 
ftantiation, or Change of the Bread and Mine into the Natural Body and Bod 1 
of Chriſt; or of any Bodily Preſence of Chriſt in this Rite. 

The doing any Act, in remembrance of a Perſon, implies his Bodiiy Abſence; 
and if He is corporally preſent, We are never ſaid, nor can We be ſaid, to 5e. 
form that Action in order to remember Him. And therefore, it being declared, 
in the places before-mentioned, that the End of this Lſitution was the Remen- 

-brance of Chriſt; it muſt follow from hence that to eat and Hun, in the fe 
upbel; 
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sobper, muſt be, To ear and drink in a ſenſe conſiſtent with the Notion of this 
Remembrance : and theretore, that to ſuppoſc, or teach, that Chrifians cat his 
Real Natural Body, in remembrance of his Real Natural Body; and drink his 
Rea! Blood in rememorance of his Real Blood; is to teach that They are to do 
domething, in order to remember Him, which at the tame time ſuppoſes Him 
 corporally prefent 3 and deſtroys the very notion of that Remembrance, and ſo di- 
ccaly contradicts the moſt important Words of the Inftitution itſelf. 

Add to this that St. Paul, from his own Account of the Inſtitution, delivered 


o the Corinthians, concludes exprefily that, as oft as Chriſtians eat 1h/s Bread and 


ank this Cup, They (He does not ſay, feed upon Chriſt now corpora/ly preſent ; 
but the CONELUTY, They) exo, or ell forth, by theſe Actions, his Death, till he 
ne: chat is, until the time when He ſhall again be corporally preſent with Them. 
This ſtropgiy implies the Belief of his Bodily Abſence to be even neceſlary to this 
Nu: and that his Bodrſy Preſence is utterly inconſiſtent with it; and whenever 
+ ſhall be, will but an End to a Rite, inſtituted only for the Remembrance of him, 
during his Abſence. They therefore, who require Chriſtians to believe, that 
They feed, in the Lord's Supper, upon C natural Body preſent, do in effect 
forbid them to cat this Bread in remembrance of his Body. Neither will The 


futter them to ſhew forth CHs death, % He ſhall come again and be preſent, 


whilſt They teach them that He is now corporally preſent with them. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the Doctrine, taught by the fame Per/ons, of a Real 


Sacrifice of Chriſt's Body, offered by the Prieſt, in this Holy Ceremony: vis. 


That it contradicts the very I/ords of the Iuſtilution; in which the Remembrance 


of an Höſent Body broken, not the offering oi a Preſent Body, is declared to be 


the End of this Religious Action, I ſay, the very Words: for this is not left to 


be deduced by Conſequences drawn from Scripture-words ; but declared in the 


Mord themſelves. 


Theſe Arguments, drawn from the great End of the Inftitution itſelf, are more 


plain and Eaſy to Common Underſtandings, than Thoſe which are taken from 
the Abſolute Impoſhbility of the Thing itſelf: which, though They are ſtrong, 
and never to be truly anſwered ; yet, give the Adverſaries a much greater oppor- 


tunity of perplexing and confounding the Ignorant with diſputes about the Power 
of an A/mighty GOD, and the Nature of Body. For, in the preſent Caſe, I 
lope, Every Common Underſtanding will ſee the Force of what I have been 


_ arguing from the Words of the Inftitution itſelf: viz. © The Lord's Supper was 
K expreſſly deſigned for the Remembrance of Chriſt, after He ſhould be taken 
« away : Therefore, Chriſt, who is to be remembred, cannot at the time of ſuch 

 * Remembrance be corporally preſent.” Again, * The Bread and Mine were 


* ordained for Memorials of his Body broken, and Blood ſhed, for us. Therefore, 


his Natural Body and Blood muſt be abſent, in order to be remembered by means 
Hof tuch Memorials.” And again, “ They themielves cannot be the Memorials 
„of themſelves, in this Rite. For nothing can be eaten, or drunk, in remem- 


% brance of itſelf, The contrary Notion is a plain Abſurdity. Therefore, It 


cannot be the Natural Body and Blood of Chriſt which is eaten and drunk in 
ee the Lord's Supper: but Something elle, [ viz. Bread and Wine] in remembrance 
© of Them.” All this is founded upon the plain Notion of the word Remem- 
b-a1ce, as uſed in this Rite: and this Remembrance is expreſſly mentioned, in the 


original Inſutution, by St. Luke; and more remarkably by St. Paul, as a part of 


the Inliiution, received by Him from our Lord himſelf : and conſcquently, it is 
this Remembrance which conſtitutes the very Nature of this Holy Rite. It can- 


not therefore, be an Offering, or Sacrificing, a preſent Body; becauſe This is not 
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$54 THE NATURE AND END OF THE 
doing (as we are commanded) One thing, in order to remember and cele 
ther; but is in truth pretending to do a Thing, in remembrance of itſe 
is an Abſurdity. 
It ought to be remarked alſo that the phraſe of Freding upon Chrit's B 
and Blood, and all like to it, when uſed by Thoſe who diſclaim the notio 4 
cating his Natural Body, are very figurative Expreſſions; and not ſo Ful N 
proper to this Rite, as Thoſe Expreſſions which ſtrictly preſerve that dens þ 
Notion of Remembrance, without which This part of Chriſtian ſervice ceaſes 2 
be what it was deſigned to be by its Great Inſtitutor : And indeed, We ſo he 
_ only {ſtrictly keep up to the Original Inſtitution, whilſt We conſider it as a RN. 
to be ſeriouſly performed in remembrance of an Abſent Saviour; and take he 
Bread and Mine, as Memorials of his Body broken, and his BIA ſhed; and - 
as the Things themſelves in Remembrance of which They were ordained to he 
received. _ as 1 


brate . 
f: which | 


IX. Whoever therefore, in a ferious and Religious ſenſe of his Re- 
lation to Chriſt, as his Diſciple, performs theſe Actions of egi 
Bread and drinking Wine in remembrance of Chriſt, as of a Per. 
ſon corporally abſent from his Diſciples, moſt certainly performs 
them agreeably to the End of the 1n/tizution declared by Chriſt 

_ Himſelf, and his immediate Diſciples, by 5 


The Behaviour of our Bleſſed Lord, before his Crucifixion, whilf he wa; 
alive and preſent with his Diſciples; I mean his taking Bread and Vine, and di. 
ſtributing Them to be eaten and drunk; and his adding this Direction, Ds jk; |} 
in remembrance of Me; His declaring One to be deſigned by Him as a Memorial | 
of his Body actually given and broken, and the Other to be a Memorial of his Bla | 
actually ſhed; as the Words uſed exactly fignify : This part, I ſay, of our Lord's 
Behaviour muſt relate to what His Diſciples were to do, after He ſhould be taken 
from them. They could not do the Actions here named, in remembrance of Him, 
whilſt He himſelf was corporally preſent with Them: nor in remembrance of | 
any thing done, which was not then done and paſt. But after his Death, They 
could. For then, though not before, They could eat Bread, and drink Vic, 
in remembrance of his Body actually given and broken; and of his Blood, actually 
fhed and poured forth, for the good of his Followers. This Remembrance of Chri, 
during the time of his Bodily Abſence, was by Himſelf and his Apoſtles, declared 
to be the End of this Poſitive Inſtitutiun. Thoſe ſincere Believers therefore, who | 
eat and drink for this purpoſe, or, in Remembrance of Him, certainly do theſe | 
actions agreeably to the End propoſed in it. On the contrary, I fear, it mult 
follow that They who have attempted to introduce into this Rite, the natural 
Body and Blood of Chr; and a Real Sacrifice of a preſent Body; have not only 
_ endeavoured to introduce Endleſs Abfurdities into a plain Duty: but have pre- 
ſumed to deſtroy, as far as they can, the Whole Nature and End of our Lords 
con [nftitution; and cannot be ſaid to celebrate the Lord's Supper, agrecably to 
the In/tlitution, in remembrance of Chriſt ; but only to act over a Ceremony of their 
own Invention, and of quite another ſort. 


X. There being Other Paſſages of the Mew Teſtament, beſides thoſe 
already cited, which occaſionally relate to this ſubject: Tt is of 
— ͥ ”— ä6— — — — importance 
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importance to all Chriſtians to conſider them: and to examine 
what farther Inſtructions They contain about this Holy Rite. 


1. The firſt of thoſe I mean, is in 1 Cor. chap. x. 


Ver. 16. The Cup of Bleſſmg, which IVe bleſs, is it not the Communion of the 
Blrod of Chrift ? The Bread which Mie break, is it not the Communion of the Body f 
Chriſt 79 

85 5 For we being Many, are one Bread and one Body: for ve are all Partakers 
that One Bread. 

18. Behold Ijrael after the Fleſh: Are not They which eat of the fac rrifices 2 takers 
of the Altar ? 

19. What ſay I then? That the Idol is Any thin, or that which 1s a to Ido! 
is Any Thing * 

20. But | ſay that the things which the Gentiles ſacrifice, They ſacrifice to Devils, 
and not 16 God: and I would not that : e ſhould have fellowſhip (or Communion). 

with Devils. 


21. Ye cannot drink the Cup of the Lord, and the Cup of e Te cans hos 


fartakers of the Lord's Table, and of the Table of Devils. 

This whole Paſſage was occaſioned by the State of the Coriathies rita 
with regard to the Heathens then all around them. And the [tent of it, I think, 
may be truly expreſſed in the following Paraphraſe. Ver. 16. When We 
« Chriſtians, in our Religious Aſſemblies, partake in common of the Cup of 
« Bleſſmg; or, the Thankſgtving-cup, the Cup © over which We ſpeak good 
„ Words of Praiſe and Thankſpiving to GOD; do We partake of this, as Js ink- 


« ing Vine provided for an ordinary Entertainment ? No certainly; but as Wine 


6 appointed to be a Memorial of the Blood of Chrift ſhed for Us. Is it not there- 
fore, in its plain Deſign, the Joint -partaking (or Communion) of That which 
«brings to Remembrance, and in his Inſtitution is called, his Bload? When in 
the ſame Solemnity We break and cat Bread, Is not this the Foint-partaking 
or Communion) of That which is appointed for the remembrance of his Body, 
« and is therefore by Him called, His Body; and not the Eating Bread as at an 
« ordinary Meal“? Ver. 17. I ſay, The FOIN T-partakng : For ſuch is the 
« Nature of this Rite, that it is a Common partaki ng of Bread in an Aſſembly, 
« and not the particular Action of every Man in private. And for this very 


© Thus the words, the Cp of Bl: "2 [ e2arylag] u wwe Bleſs (5 s8ary3acr] appear to ſignify, beyond all reaſon- 
| 1 Baer Our Bleſſed Lord's ging "thaxks over the Bread, at the [n/7izution of this Rite, is expreſſed by St. Mat- 


and St. Marꝶ by the fame word {eaoygoxc]. This Cup in the Lord's Supper anſwered to the Cup ſolemnly drunk 


at ike Paſchal Supper, and called by the Jeu the Cup of Thart/giving, or the Thank/5iving-cup, And thus St. (- 
ho n and TheophylaH, (who both lived aiter much Ceremony and high L. anguage were brought into this /1//7:tution ) 
| _—_— theſe Words of St. Paul to fignity, The Cup over which We give Praiſe and W to him 8 
* poured out his Blood for Us, Sc.“ 
J Dr. Carte, in his Eapy; of the (. Cat. p. 314. ſpeaking of the Loris Supper, „We enlarge, 55 ays He, 1 
8 8 Communion of Chriſtians, that ſacred Bond of Univerſal Love, — Charity, For, e Bread which Ii br cal, is 
t not the Communion of the Body of Chriff ? the Communion of all the Members of Chriſt's Body, one with another?“ 
* „certainly it is ſo. But hen that Great Man gave this as the ſenſe of this particular Expreſſion in this place, 
I did not call to mind theſe Words immediately going before, in the ſame verſe, © The Cup—is it not the Com- 
© mumon of the Blood of Chriſt ?? From whence it is plain that St. Paul was here ſpeaking ot the Tivo things, 
(he Maine and the Bread,) of which Chriſtians partake in this Ate. And therefore, though, in other paſlages, the 


Kaoke Body of Chriſtians is called the Body of Chriſt; and though St. Paul here goes on to prove Chriſtians to be 


Ot Body from this Social partaking of Ore and the fame Bread; yet, in his particular verſe, the Body of Chrift no 
more f znifies that Society, than the Blood of Chriſt does: no more indeed, than the Words, My Body, in the Infti. 
ion it ielt, can be ſuppoſed to ſignify, My Society of Diſcipies. For St. Paul is not in this vere peaking of the 
of Chrift (i, e. Chr: iftians) partaking of the Lord's Supper; but of that Body of Chr, of which Chriſtians par- 


ate, in it. 


— reaſon, | 
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e in common, We, though many particular Perſons, do in effect by this 


4 had offered this very Fleſh, as a Sacrifice, upon his Altar. Ver. 19. When! 
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4% reaſon, becauſe it is One Bread, or Loaf, of which We thus Jointly partal.. 


« clare ourſelves to be One Body or Society. Or, As the Eating Bread rope 


« is the uſual Symbol of Union in Society amongſt Men; ſo We, gathered to- 
« gether in One company, and partaking of the ſame Bread, acknowledge Our. 
« ſelves by this Act, to be One Body; and as Chriſtians, by this We declare 
« Ourſelves and our Fe!low-Chriftians One ſociety, (diſtin& from the Body of the 
„ Heathen World,) devoted and ſubject to Chri/?, as our common Head. Ver. 18, 


&« In the ſame manner, amongſt the Fes, the Perſons, who eat Any part of 


« what has been ſacrificed upon the Allar of the true God, by this Act, art 
e ſuppoſed, and profeſs Themſelves, in effect, to partake of this Fleſh, not 3. 
« at an Ordinary Meal, but as of Fieſb that has been offered upon the Aa- oi 
ee the True God; and conſequently, own Themſelves by This, to be H;; People, 
% and Worſhipers of Him, in a peculiar Senſe, as truly as if they themſelic, 


« apply this to the Heathens around You, and the Sacrifices to their Idol, I'd 


s not mean to affirm that the 1do/s in their Temples, to which they offer ſacrifice, | 
4 are any Real Beings; or that what They ſacrifice to Them is in truth, exc | 
ee after ſuch ſacrifice, at all different in itſelf from any other Common Fleh; 


« or that You may not, with regard to the True Nature of things, and to Your 


oven Conſciences only, as lawfully and as innocently eat of this Fleſh thu; # 
„ ſacrificed, as of any other, Ver. 20. But this I ſay, That the Heathens them. 
- « ſelves certainly think of thefe Offerings, and intend them, as Sacrifices, (not 
s to Nothing, but) to ſome Real Beings, to whom they imagine them to be 
acceptable. And ſince it is not to the One only ſupreme God, that theſe $4- 
« crifices are made in their Temples; but profeſſedly to ſome Inferior Beings, or 


« Demons, whom they thus honour as Gods: upon this account it is, that | 


„ would not that Ye ſhould be Foint-partaters, or appear to be Communicanii, 
« with the Heathens around you: by eating of thoſe things, in common with 


„Them, which have been ſacrificed in Religious honour to Thoſe ſuppoſcl 


« Demons. For, though by this Action (as You think rightly about their Ii. 
and their Sacrifices,) You would mean Nothing but what is in itſelf innocent; 


« Yet, You would appear to join publickly with Thoſe who really intend it a 
« an Honour to ſome Damon, in derogation to the Worſhip of the ſupreme Gut; 
« and, by eating with Them, will be ſuppoſed, in common conſtruction, to 
«c perform the ſame Religious honour to the ſame ſuppoſed Being; and will thu 
„give Encouragement by your Example to their Idolatry. 5 

«« This behaviour cannot be juſtified in You. Ver. 21. For You, who are Chri- 
« tians, and therefore, ate obliged to diſcourage Every Appearance of that 


_ «. Worſhip of Demons which Chrift came to aboliſh, cannot, without a gien 


& crime, drink at the Lord's Supper, in remembrance of Chriſt's B!ood; and 
« drink alſo with the Heathens, of the Cup which They drink at their Feaſts in 
« honour to their Falſe Gods. You cannot without guilt partake of the Lord: 
« Table; by eating Bread in remembrance of Him; and by this action profefiug 
« Yourſelves His Diſciples, and in Fellowſhip with Him: and alio partake or 


the Tables of theſe Falſe Gods, by eating of the Sacrifices offered to Then! 


« You cannot be really the Diſciples of Chriſt, and of any of theſe Falſe G5, 


at the ſame time. Nor can You perform One Religious Action in honour it 


« Him; and another of the ſame kind, which (whatever your own Thoughts 


be) will appear to all around you to be performed in honour to the 74 of thc 


„ Heathens 
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« Fſeathens without great Inconſiſteney, and very bad Conſequences from ſuch 


« 1 Behaviour.“ 


The Apoltle's argument in ſhort, is this. « By eating and drinking together, 
« at the Lord's Table, You pay a Religious Honour to Ci, by jointly partak- 
« ing of Bread and Wine, in a Religious Remembrance of Him, as your Maſter; 
4 and by this Participation, in common with one another, profeſs yourſelves to 
« be One Body, under Him the One Head. Theſe very Actions of your Religion, 
therefore, having plainly this Intent and Signification in them, make it utterly 
« ablurd and inexcuſable for You to perform the like Actions, underſtood to be 
« done in honour of thoſe Falſe Gods whoſe Worthip He came to deſtroy ; and 
« to join with the Heathens, in feaſting in their Temples, upon what has been 
« Sacrificed by Them in honour to theſe Falſe Gods.” 

I thought, it might be of uſe to be very careful in explaining the Apoſtle's 
Argument in this paſſage, becauſe it does not appear te have been rightly under 


ſtood. Particularly, I find theſe Words—The Cup—which We bleſs, „„ 


Communion of the Blood of Chriſt? The Bread which we break, is it not the Cymmu— 
nion of the Body of Chriſt ? interpreted by many Learned Men to ſignify a Com- 
munion, or partaking, of all the Benefits of Chriſt's Body broken, and Blood ſhed; 
A Point which, it feems to Me, St. Paul could not have in his Thoughts, as at 
all proper for his preſent Argument. On the contrary, I think, that the Words 
here made uſe of, cannot have this Signification; and that in this place parti 
cularly, St. Paul's Argument neither requires it, nor admits of it. 

The Greek Word [ow] uled by the Apoſtles, and the Word Communion, 
which is Labin, both ſignify a Joint-partaking, or a partaking of ſomething in 
c-mmon with Others of the ſame Society. And this Joint-partating of Chriſt's 


Bady and of Chriſt's Blood, can ſignify no more than Eating his Body and Drink- 


ing his Blood, as a Society of his Diſciples. So that if St. Paul had here made 
ule of the very Expreſſions which our Lord uſed in the Inf/7ut:on of this Rite, 


They would have appeared thus: When We Cbriſtians, aſſembled in a Body, 
drink Vine at the Lord's Supper, Do we not drink the Blood of Chriſt ? and when 
we cat Bread, Do we not eat the Body of Chriſt? And the meaning of this would 


plainlyſhave been, that, in the Lord's Supper, we do not eat and drink Bread and 
Mine, as at an ordinary Meal; but as Memor jals of the Body and Blood of Chriſt; 
in Honour to Him, as the Head of that Body of which We are all Members. 


And the very ſame Senſe ſcems the only Senſe in which the Communion or Foint= 


_ partaking of his Body and Blood can reaſonably be here underſtood, 


If we obſerve the ApoPtle's Defign in this Argument; it will appear that He 
had not the leaſt occaſion to ſpeak here of the Benefits of Chriſt's Death. His 


D:/izn was to incite the Corinthians to flee from Idvlatry, ch. x. 14, by ſhewing 


Them what a Crime it muſt be in a Chr/tian, to do (what was accounted) Ho- 


nur to the Gods of the Heathens, by feaſting upon, and partabing of, their Sacri- 
fices. In order to do this, it was not to his purpoſe to ſay, © By eating Bread 


* and drinking Vine in the Lord's Supper, You partake of all the Benefits of 
* Chr;/Ps Death; and therefore, You cannot eat of the Heathen Sacrifices.” 
Neither do I ſee that this is any Argument at all to the Point in his View. 
But to lay, “ By eating Bread and drinking ine, in the Lord's Supper, You. 


* cat and drink, or partake of, Bread and 2 ine, not as at a Common Meal; but 
* of Bread and Mine, called The Body and Blood of Chrift, in remembrance of 


„ which They are appointed to be eaten and drunk: You perform this Reli- 
* gious Rite in honour to Him, and acknowledgment of Him for your Maſter: 


Therefore, You cannot, without great abſurdity and guilt, appear to pay the 
Vor.. III. 10 HH « ſame 
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« ſame ſort of Honour to any Falſe Gods, by feaſting, with their Votaries 
&« their Sacrifices:“ This, I ſay, is an Argument to his purpoſe ; and pr 
that He aimed at. | 

The ſame thing appears from the Argument the Apg7le draws from the Foros: 
In which He cannot be ſuppoſed to have in his thoughts the Benefiis to which, 
they were entitled who offered the Szcrifices ſpoken of; becauſe this has nothino 
to do with his preſent Deſign ; which was plainly to ſhew Chriſtians that it Was a 
Crime, not only to offer Sacriſices, but to join with the Heathens in feaſtino in 
their Temples, upon thoſe Sacrifices ſo offered, and ſo eaten, in Honour to fone 
falſe God. For this He appeals to the Jews: amongſt whom, thoſe who farials 
of what had been Sacrificed, though not at the very Altar, nor offered by them. 
ſelves; yet are accounted Partakers of the Altar itſelf; or accounted to do an At 
of Honour to their God, juſt as if Themſelves had offered theſe Sacrifices, aud 
eaten at the A/tar itſelf. The Concluſion is, “So it muſt be with you Chriſtian, 
„if you feaſt with the Heathens upon their Sacrifices in their Temples, thous), 
« not offered by yourſelves.” But it quite alters the whole Intent of this, 5 


) Upon 
Oves all 


repreſent the Apgſile as arguing thus; “ The Jes partaking of the Sacrifices, 


« partake of all the Benefits accruing to the Merers themſelves: therefore, it wil 


e be the ſame with you in the Heathen Feaſts.” Nor can I ſee what Argument 


can be formed from this. For, in the laſt place, DO 
Here is nothing to anſwer to thefe Benefits, in the oppoſition made, in the | 
Concluſion, between the Table and Cup of the Lord, and the Table and Cup of the 

Damons worſhiped by the Heathens. Te cannot drink the Cup of the Lord, and 


the Cup of Devits: Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's Table, and of the Table if 
Devils. This is the Concluſion of the Apofile's reaſoning. And this cannot 
poſſibly ſignify, Ve cannot be partakers of the Benefits of the Lord's Jab, 
and of the Benefits of the Table of the Heathen Deities :** for no Benefit could 


poſſibly be ſuppoſed by Him to accrue from Theſe, even to the Heathen-wworſhipers | 
themſelves. But the Inference is, “Ve cannot, without abſurdity and a Crime, 
« feaſt in the Lord's Supper to the honour of Chriſt; and feaſt alſo with the 

« Heathens, in their Temples, upon their Sacrifices.”” Conſequently, when at 


the beginning of the argument, and to introduce only this Concluſion, He aſks, 
The Cup—Is it not the Communion, (or Joint-partaking) of the Blood of Chriſt? Th: | 
Bread it not the Communion (or Joint-partaking) f the Body of Chriſt? He 


muſt be ſuppoſed to mean, what alone was to his purpoſe, „Is not our J. 


_ « partaking of Bread and Mine, in the Lord's Supper, a Religious partaking of 
„What are Memorials of Chriſt's Body and Blood; and a Rite, by which we 


« profeſs to pay Honour to Chriſt as our Lord and Maſter ?” For this was 


only in order to infer, “ If fo, we ought not to feaſt with the Heathens upon 


« their Sacriſices, or appear to pay the like honour to any falſe God.” 
That this therefore, is the full meaning of the former part of this page, 
appears from hence, That it cannot be ſuppoſed to contain in it, what has nc 
relation to the Conclufion drawn from it. In this Concluſion, viz. Je cannot be par- 
zakers of the Lord's Table, and of the Table of Devils: it muſt be allowed thut 
nothing is ſaid about theſe Benefits; becauſe otherwiſe, in the latter part of the 
Sentence, the partaking of the Table of Demons, muſt ſignify and imply £1 
Benejits were conveyed, by ſuch participation, to their Horſbipers; which cannot 
be ſuppoſed. In the Premiſes therefore, which lead to this, it was not the Abe 
deſign to ſpeak of the Benefits accruing to Communicants by partaking of the Lord 


Supper; but only of the ſignificancy of that Rize, as an act of Religious Honov! 


paid by Chriſtians to their Maſter, An 
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Add to this, that, in the former part of this Paſſage, the very word {3corve;] 


Yoint-partarers (or Communicants) is made uſe of, with reſpe& to Devi or 


Demons; and antwers to the word [omni] Communion, or Joint-partaking, uſed 
before concerning the Body and Blood of Chriſt: I would not that wyou ſhould have 


Fellowſhip (or Communion) 17h Demons. The tenſe of the whole verſo is 


plainly thus : « The Heathens intend their Sacrifices to ſuppoſed Demons, and 
« not to the True God: And I would not have You, who are Chriſtians, partake 
« with Them of Any thing, which is intended to have Relation to the honour 
« of any Falſe God.” How little ground therefore, is there for the Reh of 
ſome learned Men, That the word xowwiz, (Communion) is uſed where the In— 
ward or Shiri, part of the Lord's Supper is ſpoken of; and the word Ace, 
(Partaking) atterwards uſed, where the External only is meant: When we ſec 
the word xowwver, (Communicants) here uſed with regard to Ils; where no Spi— 
ritual part could be thought of! For the whole argument ſuppoſes an {d-/ to be 
a Nothing ; and the Chr//tians concerned to have no Thought of receiving Good 


or Hurt from theſe Idols, or of paying real Honour to them; and yet forbids. 
Them to communicate with the Worthipers of them, by joining in that External. 


Ad of Feaſting, which appeared to tend to the honour of an 1450 or Falſe God; 
and would be turned to an ill uſe by their Heathen Neighbours. And the ſame 
Words being uſed with regard to Chi, and theſe Demons, [zowwvin and xoww0, 
in one verſe ; and pg:ysy in another ;] it follows that Communzon, and Partahing, 
which both ſignify, in this Paſſage, a Partaking of Jomething in common itt 
!thers, are words of the fame Signification in both Caſes: and that when rhe 


Apoltle atks of the Cyp which Chriſtians drink, “Is it not the Communion of the 


« Blogd of Chrift 2” in the firſt part of the Argument; He means no more than 


if He had ſaid, „Is it not the partaking of the Cup of the Lord?” as He ex- 


preſſes his Concluſion : and that when he aſks of the Bread which Chriftians cat in 
their Aſſemblies, © Is it not the Communion of the Body of Crit?“ He means no 
more than if He had aſked, “Is not the Table at which We eat this Bread, the 


« Table of the Lord?” as He calls it afterwards. In both places, the Streſs is 
laid upon the Defign of the Rite, as performed in honour to Chriſt; and not up- 

on the Ef: of it upon the Partakers, or the Benefits accruing to Them. “ You 
in your Aflemblies eat Nread and drink Wine, in a Religious Remembrance of 


* Chrit your Maſter. And therefore, ought not to do the like Acts in a ſup- 


« poted Honour to the Idols of the Heathen, whoſe Worſhip He came to deſtroy,” | 


is the Argument: And the Guilt of fuch a Behaviour is the whole Ground of it. 


Before I proceed, it ſeems worthy our Obſervation, that though St. Paul 

found occaſion to ſpeak here expreſsly of Offerings and Sacrifices made to Idols; 
and of the A!tar in the Jewiſh Temple; yet, when He comes to ſpeak of the 
Lord's Supper, He does not once repreſent the Bread and Mine as Things ered, 
or /acrificed to God upon an Altar; (which He could not have avoided, had He 


had that Notion of them ;) but, in the plaineſt words, ſpeaks of the Cup of the - 
Lord, and of the Table of the Lord; and not of any Altar, or of any Offering of 
the Bread and Mine, or any Sacrifice made to God, as upon an Altar. And 


this, T think, will be found, a good Argument againſt the Things themſelves. 
| know, it has been objected to this by Learned Men, of a contrary opinion, 


that in ſome places of the Old Teſtament, the Altar in the Temple, acknowledged 


to be to, and almoſt always called fo, is yet itſelf called a Table; and that 
therefore, what St. Paul calls here a Table, may be an Allan, notwithſtanding 
this lower Name beſtowed upon „ But, ſuppoſing this to be true of the few 
Paſages mentioned; the Argument drawn from it is of no force. 


For 
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For an Altar, acknowledged and declared to be fo, in its principal 174. b 
ſerving alſo in ſome other reſpects the uſes of a Table, may be juſtly "Tan 
called a Hable. But it cannot follow from hence that a Table, never dani, 
3 Unly 
declared to ſerve any one purpoſe of an Altar, nor once called by that Name 
may properly be thought or called fo. And, as in the Caſe of what i; called 
the Jewiſh Altar; had That itſelf always been called and declared to be à Table 
for the purpoſes of cating and drinking; and no Uſes of it appointed which At 
the peculiar Uſes of an Altar; no man would ever have thought of it, under 
the Notion of an Altar: So let it be in the Caſe of the Chriſtian Table; which 
never was at firſt ſpoken of, but as a Tad/e, and appointed for the Uſes cf a 
Table only. The Jewiſh Altar therefore, having been always declared an A 
and yet ſerving ſome purpoſes of a Table; might be ſometimes called by this 
name, without any derogation from its higher Title. But the Table uſed in the 
Lord's Supper having never been declared or called an Allar; nor appointed tg 
ſerve any One peculiar purpoſe of an Altar, ought to retain its One only Original 

Name; and cannot properly be called by Any Other, which carries alo 
it an Idea of Uſes for which a Table was never deſigned, _ 
If we go farther into the Argument, it will be of uſe to conſider, 1. What 

it was, under the Jew: Diſpenſation, that this Table anſwers to. And here, 

it is plain, that, as the Lord's Supper itſelf anſwers to, and takes its name from, 
the Paſchal Supper; ſo, the Lord's Table anſwers to the Table that was ſpread for 
the partaking of that Supper. That which anſwers, in the Chriſtian Diſpenſz. | 
tion, to the Paſchal Lamb, (which was an Eucharytical, or Thankſgiving, Sci. | 
fice offered to God,) is Chri/t Himſelf, offered by Himſelf upon the Crofs. Thu; 
the Apoſtle ſays, Chrift our Paſſover (i. e. Chriſt, who, in a figurative manner of | 
ſpeaking, may be ſtyled Our Paſchal Lamb) was (or has been) ſacrificed for us, 

1 Cor. v. 7. But the Paſchal Supper was diſtinct from the Sacrifice of the La: 
and after it. To this alone it is that the Lord's Suppen anſwers; which waz 
made to conſiſt in eating and drinking Bread and Mine, in remembrance of thut 

Offering once made by Chriſt: of which Offering itſelf it was impoſſible for 
Chriftians to eat. And conſequently, as the Lord's Supper anſwers, not to the Sacri- 
ce of the Lamb, but to the Commemorative Supper celebrated by the Jews after 

that Sacrifice; fo, the Lord's Table does not come in the place of the Altar, on 
which the Lamb was ſacrificed; but of that Table upon which the Paſchal Supper 
was put, in order to be eaten, (with the Cup of Bleſſing or Thankſgiving which 
was no part of the foregoing Sacrifice,) in Memory of their Great Deliverance 
out of Egypt; and in their own Houſes, where there could be no thought of 
any Altar. Accordingly St. Paul, in his Account of the In/litution, (already 
produced and explained,) introduces our Lord, after the Paſchal Supper, requiring 

bis Diſciples, in times to come, and as ſoon as his Suffering ſhould be over, 

(which then immediately followed,) to celebrate Another fort of a Feaf? in ho- 
nour to a greater Deliverance ; by eating and drinking in a ſerious and thanktul 
remembrance of Him: plainly ſubſtituting zh:s Supper, and this Table, in the 
place of the Jer Supper and the Fewih Table, Ee, 

2. What I am arguing will be plainer ſtill, if we conſider what it was among! 
the Heathens, that the Table of the Lord anſwers to, throughout St. Pal 

argument. There is mention indeed made, in the former part of it, of their Li- 

crifices in the Temples of their Idols; as well as of the Fews/b Sacrifices to God, u. 
on the Altar in their Temple. But the Table of the Lord is not once put in oppo! 

tion to the Allars, upon which the Heathen Sacrifices were offered; but to thole 
"Tables upon which, at a diſtance from the Altars, in other parts of their Tem- 
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25, (nay, perhaps, at their own Houſes) their Entertainment was put; and lat 


4 their Fea/?, in honour to their Ilie, was celebrated. One part of thete 


feats conſiſted of ſomething which had been ſacrificed to their Idols; and that. 


ut which had not, was with the other intended to the ſame End: and the 
hole placed upon Tables. St. Paul's ſole End being therefore, to diſſuade the 
Chriſtians from partaking of theſe Fes with the Heathens; for which He 
urges the Inconſiſtency of their being partakers of the Table of the Lord, and of 
the " Jubles of Dæmons; in this Argument the Table of the Lord cannot be op- 
ed to the Altars of thoſe Damons, but to thoſe Tables to which Chriftians were 
inticed by their Heathen Neighbours: and therefore, muſt come under the ſame 
Notion of a Table properly 1o called, with thoſe Tables at which the Heatheus 


| cal ſted. 


„ The Nature and End of that Taflitution in which the Lord's Table is uſed, 


925 to direct our Thoughts upon This, as well as all other Points relating to it. 
The Haſtitution is an Appointment of a Rite which is to conſiſt in Eating and 
Drinking, in remembrance of ſomething paſt ; viz. of the Body of Chriſt broken, 
and his Blood ſhed, for the good of Mankind. There is no need of an Altar, 
for this fort of Commemorative Eating and Drinking: neither is there any thing 
in the peculiar Notion of an Aliar, that can be thought neccflary to the doing 
theſe Actions, in remembrance of tuch paſt Facts. The Actions themſelves, It 1s 
plain, are Actions belonging properly to a Table, And it is upon this Account 


only that a Table 1s at all e becauſe it was, and is, the Cuſtom of moſt 


Countries to uſe a Table at their Meals, and Fea/ts. If this had not been the 


Cuſtom at Jeruſalem, and at Corinth; we ſhould not have heard a Word even of 


a Table in this Rite: nor could the celebrated Diſpute have ever ariſen between 
Table, and Altar, And I preſume, No one of Common Under ſtanding will ſay, 
that in thoſe Countries where all are known to cat their Meals, upon the Floor, 
or a Carpet ſpread upon it, the Lord's Supper would not be duly celebrated, 
without either Table, or Altar ; or the leaſt reſemblance of either of them. 

The only thing in the Chr7 jftian Diſpenſation which anſwers to : any of the Legal 


Sacriſices, but indeed, is far more Excellent, in its nature and deſign, than them 
All, is the Death of Chriſt; that Sacrifice which he voluntarily made of His 
own Life, to his own, and his Father's, Love of Mankind. The only perſon 


who anſwers to any Jew! Prieſt, conl ſidered as a Sacrificer, is Jeſus Chrift him- 


ſelf, who offered himſelf up. The only thing which anſwers to the Altar upon 


which the Sacrifices were offered, is that very Co upon which Chriſt dicd. 
Now the Lord's Supper was inſtituted, not to offer up to God, in future times, 
what then was offered up; and what could not at that time, or at any other, 
be offered up, but by Chrift Himſelf; who alone had power to doit: but to call 
to Remembrance a Sacrifice already offered; and the Sacriſicer, who offered it 


Himfclfz and, by conſequence, the Altar (if We will call the Croſs ſo) upon 
which it was offered. This being ſo; and the very Eſſence of this Inſlitution 


being Remembrance of a paſt 1 and this Remembrance neceſſarily 
Sagen the Corporal preſence of what is remembered : it follows that, as the 
ouly Sacriſce, and the only SAcrificer in the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, arc remem- 


bored, and therefore. not preſent in the Lord's Supper ; ſo the only Chriſtian 


Altar, (the Croſs upon which Chriſt ſuffered) being alſo by conſequence to be 
remembered, it cannot be preſent in this Rite, becauſe that preſence would —_— 
the very Notion of this Remembrance. 

Nor is the figure of an Altar more proper; not only becauſe the figure of an 
Agr, | is no more a real Altar, than a Table is; but becaulc the Lord's Supper 


Vor. III. 101 was 
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was not inſtituted, as a Stage-play, to act over our Savour's Death; (which :. 
an unworthy thought ;) but as a Rte, for the Remembrance of his Death. 550 
paſt, and not to be repeated: Aud alto, becauſe if it had been inſtituted foe R 
low a purpoſe; the exact figure and poſture of his very Croſs, and not of 4 
Altar, (with many Circumſtances not fit to be named,) would have had a :.. 
Claim to make a part in the Repreſentation. 
Agreeably to all this, many of the Greek Fathers and Commentators, who lic 
ſome hundreds of years after the In/litu/on of the Lord's Supper, when hy de- 
grees the language had been altered; though Themſelves, amongſt Other 1; 
Words, often called this Rite a Sacrifice; yet They could not forbear (gy. 
times to correct this Expreſſton; and to declare, They did not mean a Sacrifice 
properly ſpeaking, but only the Remembrance of a Sacrifice. Particularly 8. 
Chryſoſtom Hom. xvii. in Ep. ad Hebr. after He had ſaid, Jucia Toi7ue:, Hz 
adds UANNGY bY GVuuVNT i Gf Jule 2 which is in effect tO ſay, 1 call it x 
&« Sacrifice; but, indeed, It is not a Sacrifice, but the Remembrance of a Sac. 
* fice.” And conſequently, No Allar can be neceſſary, or proper. For where 
there is no Sacrifice, but only the Remembrance of a Sacrifice; which ſuppoſe; 


ad a juſt 


gh 


the Sacriſice to be paſt at another place: there can be no Altar; but or.ly the R. 


 membrance of that very Allar, upon which that paſt Sacrifice was offered. 

This plain Argument, taken from the Notion of Remembrance, is very ſtrong 
_ againſt the Doctrine of an Altar maintained by thoſe of the Romiſb Church, 
The Sacrifice of Chriſt's Body; the Sacrificer, and the Altar upon which ir 
« was offered, are all to be remembered in this Rite: and therefore, ſuppoſed to 
« be abſent ; not preſent.” But whilſt They think of their Priefts as Sacrifcer; 
and as offering the Sacrifice (properly ſo called) of the very ſame Body and BH¹ 
of Chriſt, which He offered upon his Croſs : Whilſt, J ſay, they maintain this 
abſurdity, contrary to the Notion of a Memorial, as well as to the Nature of 
things; no wonder that They ſpeak ſo much of a Real Altar for this Real 


Sacrifice. And, indeed, let a Popiſh Abſurdity be never ſo monſtrous; yet it | 


muſt be acknowledged that it is generally, in its ſeveral parts, /e/f-con/tent, and 
all of a piece. But for Thoſe who have diſavowed the Ab/urdity, which alone 
could be the Ground of any Notion of an Altar, in this Rite, {ill to be fond of 
the Notion, after They have parted with the Ground of it ; is very hardly to be 
accounted for. „ 5 1 5 

T ſhall only add That, (in perfect agreement with what I have now faid.) 
throughout the Eſabliſaed Rules and Authentick Rubricks of our Church, when- 
ever there is Occation to ſpeak upon this Subject, the Name conſtantly made ule 
of, is the Communion-table ; or ſimply, The Table; never Altar: which latter 
Name 1s carefully baniſhed from every Declaration of our Governours, in the 
laſt Setlements of this Church. To return, 1 


From this Paſſage [1 Cor. x. 16.—21.] thus explained, the following Prips- 
fition may be drawn: | — ens SEE | S 


XI. Chriſtians, meeting together for Religious Worſhip ; and eat- 
ing Bread and drinking Wine, in Remembrance of Chri/?'s Body 
and Blood, and in honour to Him; do hereby publickly acknow- 
| ledge Him to be their Maſter, and Themſelves to be His Dil- 
ciples: and, by doing this in an Aſſembly, own T hemſelves, 
with all other Chriſtians, to be One Body or Society, under Him 


the 


h 
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the Head, and conſequently, profeſs Themſelves to be under His 
Governance and Influence; to have Communion or Fellowſhip 
with Him, as Head, and with all their Chriſtian Brethren, as 
 Fellow-members of that fame Body of which He is the Head. 


This indeed, all flows from, or is included in, the primary End of the In!;- 
-ution, the Remembrance of our bleſſed Lord, For this ſerious and Relivious 
Remembrance ſuppoſes a Belief in Him; and contequently implies in it an ac- 
knowledgement of our being His Ditciples ; that is, in other Words, Members 
of that Body of which He is the Head: and, as ſuch, obliged to all the Die, 


and entitled, (unleſs We be wanting to Ourſelves in any one neceflary Point,) 


to All the Bleyi ings of ſuch a Relation, 


». The other Paſſage I muſt mention, is in 1 Cor. xi. ver. 20—3 4. 


Ver. 20. When you come gender Fperefore, into one "Pier, This 1s not To eat he 


Lord's Supper. 

21. For in eating every one !abeth before other, his Oren Supper : and One is 
bungry, and e is drunken. 

22. What? have you not houſes to cat and th dr 5 in? or deſpiſe. ve the Chur 0b of 
God, and fhame J. hem that have not? I, bat Spall 7 2 ay to Your: ? Shall [ b "aſe v1 in 
ibis ? 2 | praiſe you not. 


The /ws firſt of theſs Verſes {ct forth the Crime of Sorte of the Ee 


Chriſtians in this manner: Ver. 20. When therefore, You come together, 


o profeſſing to eat and int in remembrance of your Maſter; and at the ſame 


e time behave yourlelyes indecently, as I have been formed you do: This, I 
« tell you plainly, is not to eat 7he Lord's Supper, as it ous ht to be eaten, ac- 
« cording to the Deſign of the Inſtitution : Ver. 21. For, as IT hear, many of 
« you behave yourſelves rather as Perſons eating your own Suppers, to ſatisfy 
« and even indulge your own appetites : Thoſe of You who are able to provide 


« plentifully for themſelves, eating at that Feaſt, to w hich you join the Lord's 


« Supper, without waiting for their poor Brethren ; and not like Pertons mect- 
« ing to partake of a Common Feaſt. And thus, in the moſt indecent manner, 
the poor man, in this Aſſembly, is hungry without being ſatisfied ; wlulſt 
Another who can ſupply Himſelf plentifully, feaſts himſelf even beyond due 
„bounds.“ 


For this Crime He reproves them ſeverely, ver. 22, thus: « Have ye not 
« Houſes of your own, for your ordinary Eating and Drinking? Or have you 
no ſenſe that theſe Aſſemblies of Chriſtians come together for the Religious L 


6 purpoſe of Eating and Drinking in remembrance of their Maſter ; and that the 


« Place where they meet for this good End is not the proper place for your Or- 


= © dinary Meals; much leſs for your Exceſſes in Drinking? Do ye thus deſpite 
the Church of God; the Aſlemblics of Chriſtians, Sd the © Place you at 
« this time profeſs to meet in, for religious, and not for common Purpoſes ? and 
« thus put to Shame Thoſe of your poor Brethren, who are not ablc to make 


This Paſſage does not imply that par ticular Places were at this time ſet apart, or conſecrated, to a Religious Uſe, 


{9 as to be entirely free from all the Common Uſes of Life: nor, indeed, was it poſſible, in thoſe carly days, to fol- 
low any other Rule, than that of Meeting together by Agreement, in ſuch place, and at ſuch time of day, as 
might be moſt convenient for All, and mat] ſecure from Danger. It argues only, that Whatever place They agreed 
to meet in, though often changed: That this place, I ſay, at the time of their aſſembling in it for an A of Reli. 


„ *, Was not a proper place for their ordinary Meal, or their. ing in order to ſatisfy and indulge their Bodily 
Petites, 


6 proviſion 
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864 THE NATURE AND END OF THE 
« proviſion for Themſelves, by ſuch a Behaviour as ſeems to inſult 4 
« yerty and Hunger in ſuch publick Meetings? Can I praiſe you for this! r 
« from it. On the contrary, I conderan You, as acting inconſiſtently Ren a 
“ Original Inſtitution of this Holy Rite; a true Account of which ! Will on; 
« lay before you.” This is contained in the 7hree following verſes, vis. ng: 
25, which I have already produced and explained, p. 848, Sc. The 4; Fs 
argues from this [n//ztution, Ver. 26. For as often as ye eat THIS By, js 
drink THIS Cup, ye do fhew the Lord's death till He come, That is, « þ rom . 
« Inſtitution itſelf it is plain that the Deſign of your meeting to eat 7þ; dl 
« and to drink his Wine” (for upon his is the Streſs laid) « is very bulk 5 
„That of your meeting to eat and drink Bread and Mine in a Common wa D 
« and is no other than the ſerious purpoſe of ſhewing forth, or keeping u Ty 
« remembrance of, the death of Chriſt, in this particular Manner, till 1 * 
« return in glory.” After this, He goes on, EDS, Al 
Ver. 27. Wherefore, whoſoever ſhall eat this Bread and drink this Cup of i} 
Lord UNWORT HILT, fhall be guliy of the Body and Blood of the Lurd. 7 
28. But let a Man examine himfeif, and fo let Him eat of that bread, and bein 
of that Cup. 8 ; 
29. For He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and arinheth Damnati: 
10 Himſelf, not diſcerning the Lord's Body. „„ + 
30. For this Cauſe many are weak and ſickly among ft you, and many ſheep. 
31. For if we would judge Ourſelves, We ſbould not be judged. 9 
32. But when We are judged, Me are chaſined of the Lord, that we ſhould wi 1; 
condemned «with the World. 1 . e 
33. Wherefore, my Brethren, when ye Come together to eat, tarry one for am. 
ther. 1 1 e . 
34. And if any man hunger, let him eat at home. V 
The plain Meaning of theſe Words, as directed to the Corinthian Chriſtian, 
whoſe Sin and Indecency were before ſpoken of, may be thus expreſſed: 
Ver. 27. From the Nature and End of the Hiſtitution of the Lord's Supper, 
* (here ſet forth) it follows, that Every one, who comes to this Table of the 
Lord; and, inſtead of behaving Himſelf worthily, that is, ſuitably to the 
« good End of this Holy Rite; and, inſtead of a Serious performance of th: 
« Actions of Eating and Drinking in remembrance of Chriſt his Maſter, eats and 
« drinks unworthily, or in a Manner unſuitable to the Defign of this Infituimn; 
« behaving Himſelf as at a Common Meal, or, as if this were only the Cu- 
0e 7/nuation of a Foregoing Entertainment; and even without obſerving the Rules 
« of Temperance : Every ſuch profeſſed Chriſtian, is guilty of an High Offence 
« and Indignity againſt the very Body and Blood of Chrift, of which this Bread 
« and this Vine are Memorials ; and which He pretends and profefles to ve. 
« member by this Eating and Drinking.” )) 0 
Ver. 28.“ On the contrary, Inſtead of this anchriſtian Behaviour, Let Every 
« One of you examine Himſelf; enter into, and try Himſelf, by conſidering the 
original ILditution of this Rite: and by that Examination let him be led to pet- 
« form theſe actions of eating and drinking, SO, that is, in ſuch a manner, as 13 
« plainly implied in the Nature of that Iaſtitution itſelf,” [The words do not 
appear to Me to ſignify, „Let a Man examine himſelf, and then let him cat, as 
they ſeem to do at firſt reading, in Engliſb: but, „Let a Man examine Himſelſ, 
« and let Him eat SO,” or in ſuch a manner, as is here laid down, vi, a manner 
ſuitable to the Inſtitution. That the word [#r»g] SO, joined to Aud, often ſig- 
nifies, in this manner, appears from the uſe of it in many other places; and that 


It 
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t does ſo here particularly, appears from the connexion of this with the next 
verſe: which begins with For, and gives a reaſon for the Direction laid down 
in this verſe. Let him eat SO, or in ſuch a manner as is before laid down, 
ſuitably to the Inſtitution, that is, hy: For He that eats and drinks in ano— 
ther Manner, Or unworthily, cats and drinks Condemnation, &c. which reaſon will 
gare the leſs force, if the Meaning of SO, in the foregoing verſe, be not, in ſuch 
aner as 18 ſuitable to the Haſtitution. This is not to inſinuate that the Exa- 
ination here recommended was not deſigned to go before the partaking of the 
Lins Super: for it is evident, it was. Nor does this Interpretation imply it, 
day more than the Common One. For ſuppoſing the Words be rendered, « Let 
« 1 Man examine himſelf, and jo (or then) let him eat, &c. the word Examine is 
the tame in both Yer/fons; and mult fignify the ſame Trial of a Man's own dif. 
poſition, framed upon the Nature of the Inflitution : which is to direct Him in 
the ſerious manner of performing this Duty. But I think, the following verſe 
not 10 well connected to this, according to the latter of theſe ſenſes; as it is 
according to the former. . 5 
The word rendered Examine, ſigniſies alſo approving after Trial and Exami- 
| wation: and, agreeably to this, the Direction may be, « Let every one of you 
'& approve Himſelf, in this Caſe, to his own Conſcience; as one regarding the 
« In/titu2ion and Deſign of the Lord's Suppen; and let him cat and drink SO, 
«that is, in ſuch a Manner, as becomes that Deſign.”* And this fuller Senſe 
of the word ſeems the more proper here, becauſe of what follows about Condem- 
zation; which is a Hord directly oppoſed to this of Approving, =_ | 
The Apoſtle goes on thus, ver. 29. „ ſay, Let a Man 1 and approve Hims 


a ſelf; and perform this part of his Religious Duty ſuitably to the Delign of it, 


« the Remembrance of Chriſt : becauſe great will be his Offence, if He wilfully 
« performs it in a conzrary way; or, in a manner plainly unworthy of the Infli- 


« jution. For He that eatheth and drinketh, as ſome of you have done, unworthily ; 


« that is, unſuitably to that Deſign; and in a manner utterly inconſiſtent with 
« it: not diſcerning the Lord's Body; that is, not conſidering hs Bread as the 


« Memorial of his Body; not making a ſufficient Difference between hi; Bread, 


eaten at the Lord's Supper, in memory of Him, and a C:mmon Meal, even in- 


« temperately taken : He that acts thus, eats and drinks Damnation, Condemnation, 


« or Judgement, to Himſelf; whilſt he profeſſes and pretends to meet his Fel- 
« low-chriftians at the Lord's Table, and at the ſame time behaves himſelf, as at 


« no other than a Common Table; nay, even with Intemperance and Inde- 


« cency : and by this lays Himſelf juſtly open to the Diſpleaſure of Almighty 


« GOD, ver, 30. As you may in part ſee, from the Effects of this Intemperance, 
* and the Tokens of GOD's Diſpleaſure now amongſt You. For you have 


* impaired the health of your Bodies. Sickneſs and even Death are come 
* amongit you by the Righteous Providence of God. Yer. 31. For this is the 


„Rule in ſuch Caſes. If We would call ourſelves to account, and judge and 


* condemn what is Evil in Ourſelves, ſo effectually as to forſake it; We ſhould 
not then be condemned, or puniſhed by God. And when we ſee ſuch Afflic— 
* tions amongſt Us, We ought, before it be too late, to conſider Them as Chaſ- 
« tifements from the Hand of God, in order to our Amendment; and deſigned 
* tor this good End, that We ſhould not ſinally be condemned with the Wicked 
part of the World.” g 5 99 

Ver. 33. * Upon theſe accobnts, my Brethren, when You are to mect together 
* protefiedly to eat at the Lord's Table, in remembrance of your Maſter, Wait 
„with Patience for one another, till a good Number be aflembled: and then 

Vo“. III. io K 
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866 THE NATURE AND END OF THE 
« perform this Religious Rite with all Decency, as a joint Body of Brethr 
« equally related to Chriſt and entitled to his Favour; and not diſtinoyin..” 
&« from one another, in this Religious Action, by any Outward Circumſta,. A 
% Riches, or Poverty; Plenty, or Want. Ver. 34. But if any of You propoſ; I 
« eat upon another account; to ſatisfy your bodily appetites, and the Crayj,,,. f 
« Hunger ; This is not the Place for it, where you aſſemble in a Body, for 12 
« ligious Purpoſe: but the proper Place to ſatisfy Any perſon's hunger in 4 
« his own private Houſe, where He may do it without Diſorder, Indecency. T 
« Shame to Any of his poor and hungry Brethren.” EEO 
From the whole of this put together We may ſee clearly, That the ;11 P- 
: haviour of the Corinthians was occaſioned by their joining the Lord's Supper 4 
a Meal, or preceding Entertainment, of quite another Sort; in which they both 
ate and drank to pleaſe their Appetites, in ſuch a manner as to diſtinguiſh . 
ſelves from their poor and needy Brethren; and to render Themſelves unfit tg 
partake afterwards of the Lord's Supper in a worthy manner : And that the Abt. 


file's main Deſign was, fiat to ſhew them the proper manner of performing tis 
Duty of their Religion, for which they profeſſedly aſſembled: and Ten to perſudd. 
=. them rather entirely to leave off theſe Feaſts, at their Aſſemblies; and to cn. 
* and drink for the common Uſes of Lite, at their own Houſes ; than to g0 on in 
ſo indecent and inexcuſable a Behaviour, at a Time, and in Places, when aud 
where They met together, as Chriſtian Brethren, for the purpoſes of their I 
Religion. And this He does, in the moſt effectual manner, from the Je, the 
Morde, and the Defign, of the Inftitution of this Rite: which the Apoſtle plainly 
_ repreſents as a Rite wholly diſtin from the Paſchal Supper; inſtituted by ae 
| Lord, not during that Supper, but after it; and de/igned peculiarly for the Dirce. 
[ tion of his Followers in that one particular manner of religiouſly commemorating 
=. | His Death till his coming again. From hence it is, that the Apg/le draws all 
8 that He ſays, in order to convince Them of their ill Behaviour; and of the Ne. 
„ cCeeſſity of a better Practice: inſtructing Them, in this caſy way, That the Lord's 
i | | Supper had no natural Connexion, or Relation, to any Other PFea/?, or Enter 
tainment for the Satisfaction of their Bodily Appetites ; that this End was to be 
anſwered better by eating and drinking in their own private Houſes ; and that it 
was their Duty to conſider the Lord's Supper, as a Religious Rite, of a very dit. 
ferent nature from their Common Feaſts; and a Rite, at which Their Behaviour 
- ought to be ſuch as was ſuitable to the good and ſerious End it was deligns 
. 1 . e 8 
Theſe were the Leſſons St. Paul choſe to draw from the Hzſtitulion itſelf, fr 
the peculiar Uſe of the Corinthian Chriſtians, in the firft Age of the Goſpel. I thall 
now, from this hole Paſſage, thus explained, draw a few Propoſitions, for the 
Uſe of Chrj/tians in theſe laler Ages of it. | 


XII. The Examination here mentioned by St. Paul, as regarding 
the Lord's Supper, is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a Chriſtian's Exammation 
of his own Heart and Diſpoſition, by the 1:/7izution of this Holy 
Rite, in order to aſſure Himſelf that He comes to the Lords 
Supper, and will behave Himſelf at it, not as a Common Meal, 
or an ordinary Eating and Drinking; but as a particular Ai? 
appointed by Chriſt : vis. That He comes to it, in order to cat 
;his Bread and drink his Wine, in a Serious and Religious 7c 


membrance of Him, and of his Death. 5 
5 i 
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The mention made here of Examination, was entirely owing to this, that 
dome of the Corinthian Chriſtians had deviated, in their practice, am the Iiiſtitu- 
en of Chriſt; and behaved "Themſelves to intemperately and indecently, as to 
make no Diſtinction between the ea/mg and drinking in memory of their Ma a/ter ; 
and their eating and drinking indecently at a Common Meal. When there- 
fare, Any ſincere and terious Believer in Chr;/? has approved Himſelf to his own 
Conſcience in 77s Particular, that He comes to the Lord's Supper „ a8  His-Dif- 
ciple, with a Temper and Deſign ſuitable to the only Eud of its Inflitution ; He 
may be certain that He has E raed Himlelr in that Senſe, in which alone the 
Ar \oftle has recommended this Duty, with regard to the partaking of the Lord D 


pb. 
I Al Examination of a Man's whole Life and Conduct, by the known Law of 
God, whether Natural or Revelcd ; if it be wholly in order to render Himſelf 
more perfect in the practice of All that is praiſe- worthy, i in every Circumſtance 
and Relation of Life, muſt be of great Uſe to Every well-diſpoſed Chriſtian. 
zut for this, Every one is the beſt Judge for Himſelf, of the proper and moſt 
convenient time. My Detign is only to obſerve here, that Self-examination, in 
this Extent, is not a Duty neceffarily previous to the Lord's Supper; nor ſpoken 
of, by St. Paul, in this degree, as neceflary to our duly partaking of it. And 
this is fit to be obſerved ; that ſo No Serious Chriſtian may, on the one hand, 
make it a pretence tor his not coming to this Religious Nie, that Ile has not 
had time for a long and particular Examination into his whole paſt Conduct; 
or, on the other hand, be Uneaſy (as too many have been) at their honeſt per- 
formance of this Duty, in remembrance of their Lord and Matter, Ny ithout {uch 
a long and particular Examination. 


In "the publick Office of our Church, it 1s obſervable that the Duty of E 


im is propoſed to Them, who are at that very time ſuppoſed to remain in the _ 


Church, as Communicants. The Exhortation and Threatening of St. Paul to the 
Crinthians, are then read to them; They are called upon, at that very time, to 
judge Themſelves, and to approve Themſelves, by coming with the proper Diſpo— 
ſitions to the Lord's Table. All which muſt be ſuppoſed to be founded upon 
this, That even ſo ſhort an Examination, in the Church itſelf, juſt before tlie par- 
taking of the Bread and Mine, may be ſufficient to ſatisfy a True Chriſtian, 
whether He is at that time coming to the Lord's Supper with a Temper and Be- 
haviour, ſu;table to the Iuſtitution, according to what St. Paul has ſaid about it; 
and that He may examine and judge Himſelf, at that very time, enough to be fully 
ſatisfied in this eflential Point: all which is perfectly agreeable to what I have 
been now e 


XITt. The Duty of Preparation for 5 Holy Communion being en- 
tirely founded upon theſe few Words of St. Paul's, Let a Man 
Examine Himſelf; it is evident from the foregoing Propoſition, 
that the Preparation implied in theſe words, as eder and 
ſufficient, is ſuch a Conſideration of the Inſtitution itlelf, as may 
ſatisfy and aſſure Us that We come to the Lord's Supſer, as His 
ſincere Diſciples, reſolved to eat and drink, in a Religious Remem- 
brance of Him; Or, with Diſpoſitions and a 1 worthy 


of, that IS, ſuitable to, the Nokgn 9 of this Holy Rite. 


A true 
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A true Chriſtian needs not any length of Time to aſſure his Heart 9 
Neither can the Opportunities of this Solemnity come ſo ſuddenly upon 
but that He may certainly know Himſelf to be prepared, in this abſolutely | 
ſary Senſe : and let it be remembered that I am now ſpeaking only of . 
abſolutely neceſſary. This is not deſigned to infinuate, nor does it in th 
imply, that Chriſtians may not wiſely chuſe to ſpend a longer Time in Religion; 
Conſideration and Prayer, juſt before their Coming to the Cammunion; if Thi. 
have Leiſure, and think it of more Advantage to them to do it upon th;. 0. 
caſion, than upon Any other. But again I ſay, This ought not to be inculente 
upon Them, as a Preparation neceſſary before their coming to this Holy Rig "m 
the Want of ſo much more Time ſhould either prevent their Attendance _ 
this Duty ; or diſturb the Minds of Thoſe who have honeſtly, and with Chriſtzan 
Affections, attended upon it, without ſuch a previous Conduct. It is, and w.; 
be, always of great Uſe to Chriſtians. But we are not to confound Dates; ind 
make That peculiar to the Holy Communion, which never was made peculia; ;, 
it by Chr, or his Apoſtles; which is proper for every Seaſon of our Time, 11, 
every part of our Life; and which have been equally a Duty, whether it hal 
_ pleaſed our Lord to inſtitute the Holy Communion, or not. 1 


f this, 
Him, 
cet. 
lat 15 
e leaſt 


a0 


XIV. It is evident, from the Paſſage now before Us, that the whole 
Senſe, is confined to the Frame of our Minds, and our Behaviour, 
AT the very Time of our Performance of this Religious Duty, 
Had not ſome amongſt the . been guilty of great and Cina l 
and Danger of eating and drinking Unworthily. And now We do read of it in 
Cup, with a Behaviour and Diſpoſitions, utterly unſuitable to the End of the l- 


ſuch a manner as plainly ſhewed that the Bread and Vine ordained for the R-- 


and Wine taken at a Common Meal. 


ſuitable to the Deſign of the TIn/itution; partaking of it, as d 


gations, as ſuch; remembring his Body broken, and his Bd 
ſhed, at the ſame time; and doing the Whole in Remembrance: ot 
Chriſt, as his Lord and Maſter ; certainly cannot poſſibly be tad 


lar Religious Action is concerned, to behave Himſelf Unſuits:.) 
to It, or to his own Character, as a Chriſtian. 


!1 
| y 


30 9 * # 
. * 7 


appear before God, in any Religious Action: but, Who performs that A 


Affair of eating and drinking UNWORTHILY, in St. Pau“: 


cencies, at the very time of the Celebration, We had not heard of the Crime | 
St. Paul, We ſee it plainly to be their Eating 2% Bread, and their Drinking hm 
_ fiitution; which was the Serious and Religious Remembrance of Chriſt; and in | 
membrance of our Lord's Body and Blood, in this Rite, were not thought of by } 


Them fo, as to be diſcerned, (or differenced, as the word ſignifies) from Brad 


XV. Whoever therefore, eats this Bread, and drinks his Wine, | 
with a Serious and Chriſtian Frame of Mind; and a Behaviour | 


ſincere Diſciple of Chri/?, under the Senſe of his own ſtrict obli- | 


to eat and drink UNWORTHILY; or, as far as /ig particu» | 


%%% 9; Ges os. (T.. ae” ee ns 


The Point here is not, Who is worthy, in the ſtrict Senſe of that word, to 
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wworthily, hat is, ſuitably to the Nature and profeſſed Deſign of it; and who, Un- 


avert þilys No man can be ſaid to be worthy, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, to approach 


GOD in Prayer: but He may, notwithitanding this, Pray worthily, or, per- 
form that Religious Duty, in a manner and with a Frame of Mind, in fuch 
degree worthy of it, (ubat 15, ſuitable to the End of it,) that it ſhall be acceptable 
to God who requires it; notwithſtanding his Imperfections and Failings. So, 
in the preſent Caſe, A Chriſtian may not be I/orthy, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to pay 


Religious honour to his Lord and Maſter, in the Lord's Suppen: but Every ſin- 


cere Chriſtian, called upon to perform this Duty, may perform it 2 or 
with Thoughts and Behaviour ſuitable to the Eud of it; that is, with a Serious 
Remembrance of his Maſter, for which it was inſtituted. And agreeable to this 
Notion is the Language of that /b9rt Prayer, uſed in our publick Service, before 


the Partaking of the Bread and Mine; in which We are led to acknowledge Our- 


ſelves, not Worthy in Ourſelves to be favourably received by GOD; and yet to 
pray that We may perform the Duty, We are now going about SO, as that it 
may be of Advantage to Us: which is, in other words, that We may perform 


it Morthily: or, in a Manner ſuitable to the Nature and End of it. On the 


contrary, 


7 XVI. He only ought to be affrighted at the Words of St. Paul bes 
cauſe He only can, in the Apo/?le's Senſe, be ſaid to eat and drink 
Unworthily, who, without conſidering the Duty he profeſſes to 


perform ; without a ſerious regard to the Remembrance of his Lord 


and Maſter, for which only It was commanded ; ears this Bread 


and drinks this Vine, either with no Thought at all of the Ed of 


| this Inflitution; (which is one Degree of doing it unſultlably to 


the Nature of the thing;) or, (which 1s Worſe) with Thoughts 
and Behaviour, utterly content with the Deſign of this Holy 
Rite, or with a Chriſtian's Duty at any time. DE 


To explain this Matter a little farther. I do not confine the guilt of cating 


and drinking Unwworthily, to the ſtrict Imitation of the Corinthian Sinners, in the 
One particular Inſtance of their Indecency ; but think, it ought to be extended 
to all Caſes, to which the Apo/t/c's argument, drawn from the Hiſtilulion 1tfelf, by 
parity of Reaſon, can reach. Whatever Temper, or Behaviour, at the Time of 


eating and drinking, is utterly unſuitable to the Deſign of the Duty, muſt, in its 


degree, come under the Cenſure of this Paſſage. I am perſuaded, It is, morally 
ſpeaking, impoſſible for any good and ſerious Chiſtian, to eat this Bread, and 
drink this Cup, without a due Religious Remembrance of the Death of his Maſter. 
But it is not naturally impoſſible, but that a CHiſtian, in other reſpects unblame- 
able, may in 7h;s fail; fo, as either to perform this particular Action with a 


_ Temper not ſuitable to the Deſign of it; or to mix ſomething with it very Un- 


ſuitable to, and greatly unbecoming, that Deſign. And, in this caſe, Such a 
Chriſtian might juſtly be ſaid to eat and drink Unworthily, in ſome degree; not 
viſcerning the Lord's Body; but indulging Himſelf in ſome ſuch Thoughts or Be— 


haviour as may thew that He does not, at the very Time of partaking, make a 


ſufficient Difference between the Lord's Supper, and an ordinary Entertainment ; 
between the Deportment proper and ſuitable to the Lord's Table, and that which 


might not be improper or indecent at his own common Table. 
Vor, III. io L | | On 
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their Sins, and a total Amendment of Life. For a perſon, who 1s a ſincere Be- 
ever, and partakes of the Communion in remembrance of Chrift as his Maſter, 

muſt, in conſequence of this, be ſenſible of the neceſſity of a Chriftian Behaviour 3 
and of an univerſal obedience to this Maſter : and cannot therefore, be accounted 
guilty of a Crime, in thus partaking of it. But, ſuppoſing Him not to be 
cuilty of eating and drinking Unworthily, in the ſtrict original ſenſe of thoſe 
words ; and not to be condemned by Almighty God, upon this account: Vet, if He 
{ti}] goes ON in his Sins; the habitual J/ickeaneſs of his life, and his own wilful 
Neglect to reform and amend it, is the moſt certain and unavoidable Condemna- 
tion, pronounced againſt Him by that very Saviour WOW he commemorates in 

ͤ Rite. 

2 This may be explained by the Inſtances of Faith, and Prayer, and the like. 
There are, We may ſuppoſe, Perſons inwardly convinced of the Truth of the 
= (citian Religion, and therefore, real Believers in Yeſus Chrift as ſent into the 
= od by GOD; who yet do not in the courſe of their lives regulate their Prac- 
tice by his Precepts. In this their Faith, or, yielding their Aſſent to the con- 
vincing Evidences of Chr;/”s miſſion ; They act a good part, and a part acceptable 
o GOD. But, by the habitual Diſobedience of their lives, They forfeit all 
title to his favour 3 aud will be condemned at the laſt day. The Ground of this 
Condemnation will not be, that theſe Perſons were deſtitute of Faith; or even 
. that fame Faith which influences good Chriſtians to a truly Chriſtian Practice; 
ut that They were wanting in that abſolutely neceſſary Condition of a Virtuous 
0 Holy Lite, which They would not ſuffer this Faith to lead them to. So, 
ln the [yſfarce of Prayer; a Perſon may poſſibly perform this Duty with his un- 
«&|auding and his affections ſuitably diſpoſed for it; and yet relapſe into the 
practice of Sin. This unhappy man will not be condemned by GOD for per- 
ming his Duty of Prayer with Difpoſitions agreeable to it: but He will be 
e enned, notwithſtanding this, for the willful Practice of Sin. There are, 
about doubt, J/iched perſons, whoſe Prayer itſelf is an abomination to the Lord. 
bat theſe can be only ſuch as have Hearts w:ckedly diſpoſed, and far from God, 
a the very time when They pray; or rather, when They are willing to appear 
| to Men to pray. But I am ſpeaking of the private Prayer of One who is ſin- 
cerely, at the time of his praying, diſpoſed to call upon GOD), as his Governour 
| and judge. And ſurely, there is no good Man who would tell Such an one that 
lis Addrefles would be an Abomination to the Lord ; or, who would not encourage | 
lach a Perſon, though a Sinner, to make his Addreſſes to God by Prayer, in 
| Cider to the amendment and reformation of his life. | 
It is true, the very Faith and Prayer of ſuch a 1 will aggravate his 
Gailt, and conſequently his condemnation ; unleſs He amend his whole Beha— 
our. But this, not becauſe his Faith, or his Prayer, are themſelves bad, and 
unacceptable to G OD: but becauſe They are both, in effect, not only Acknow- 
kipments of what He ought in duty to be ; but have a tendency, in their na- 
ture and deſign, to make Him better; which Tendeney He willfully neglects 
| and reſiſts. 

Thus, in the Cale before Us, no Chr iſtlan who: eats and drinks, at the Lids 
& ber, with a ſincere and ſerious remembrance of Crit, as his Lord and Maſter, 
can be faid to eat and drink unworthily, in St. Paul's ſenſe; or unſuitably to 
tie End of this Rite. Nor can he be ſaid to eat and drink his own Condemna- 
lan: becauſe He does truly diſcern the Lord's Body, by remembering it in the 
oft ſerious manner. He has therefore, performed this one duty in a proper 
aumer. But if He be {till a willful habitual Sinner in any one Inſtance; He 
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will moſt certainly be condemned: not for receiving this Sacrament UnWorth;l, 


(which He does not appear to have done ;) but for the Diſobedience of hi Lit. 


in thoſe Points which are indiſpenſably neceſſary to Salvation. 

What I have ſaid does not ſeem to me to imply in it any thing Contrary to 
the Diſcipline of Chriftians in Tuſtin Martyr's Age: who informs Us, that Tha 
only were allowed then to partake of the Euchariſt, who lived, as Chi þ,, 
commanded. This general and looſe expreſſion is declared, by the moſt Jeane! 
Writers who cite it, to be meant only of an mperfee? Obedience to Chips, 
laws. For they are ſenſible of the pernicious conſequences of interpreting : 
rigorouſly, according to the words, For Myſelf; I think, Juin Martyr could 
mean no more by it than that profefled Chriſtians who were ſcandalouſſy au 
notoriouſly Immoral in the habitual and open Conduct of their Lives; were Not 


permitted, before ſome good Signs of Repentance appeared, to partake of th; 


Religious Rite. And in times and places where this can be certainly judgeq of; 
and the Rule put in practice without prejudice to Any perſons who oupht nt, 
ſuffer by it; it may be a very good Rule ſtill, But I take the foundation oft!. 


to be this, and this only, That the admitting perſons to the Communion «1; 


eſteemed: to be an acknowledgment of them, as Chriſtians fit to be received h. 
to the Company, and to partake in the Religious Offices, of ſuch as are real, 
10. And upon this account, Thoſe who continued to bring a publick Diferace 4 
upon their Holy profeſſion, were not acknowledged, or treated, as Brethr:y, | 
This appears ſtill more plainly from hence, that it was not only from the Ii 


_ chariſt that ſuch were debarred ; but from all Other parts alſo of the Common 
_ Worſhip of Chriſtians: Nay, before whole Nations were profeſſed Chriſtians, 
from the common Intercourſes of Society and Converſation; according to &. 
Paul's rule, 1 Cor. v. 11. So that this does not appear to have ariſen from 


Any thing peculiar to the Lord's Supper itſelf; nor from any opinion that ſuch 


Perſons could not poſſibly come to it with good diſpoſitions, and cat and grin} 


in ſuch a manner as not to fall under St. Paul's Denunciations : but, from hence, 


Ibat they. were not fit to be owned publickly by their Brethren, becauſe of 


their continuing to live, in other reſpects, and in a notorious manner, wnwr';y | 
of the Chriſtian Name. This was thought a proper way of bringing them to 
ſome ſenſe of their Sins; or, if that could not be done, of vindicating the ho. 
nour of the Chri/tian Society from the Scandal of ſuch Members. | 

I have thus endeavoured to explain the peculiar Nature of the Duty betore | 


| Us, fo as to preſerve the neceſſary Diſtinction between this, and other Duties; 


in order to prevent the miſtakes of honeſt minds; and to make it evident that 
no Chriſtian can frame to Himſelf the leaſt encouragement to continue in any 
one Sin, from his being thus taught to perform one ſingle Duty of his Religion, | 
in a right manner. On the contrary, This very Duty, thus performed, naturally 
leads Him to remember that every Chriſtian is ſtrictly required by that Maſter 


whom He thus commemorates, to regard the hole Law of God, by which He 


is to be finally judged; and ſeriouſly to conſider that the Performance of mt 

Duty, though performed in the manner required, will not atone for his will | 

and habitual Neglect of any Other. RT e 
Before I conclude this part of the Subject, I muſt obſerve that, the Cuſtom 


in Qur Church, (whether the primitive Cuſtom, or not, I do not now examine) 


being this, That the Minjfer officiating not only delivers the Bread and // 
iato the hands of Every Communicant, but at the ſame time difin&!y calls upon 
every Perſon, to eat the one in remembrance of Chriſt's body broken and deprives 
of Life; and to driab the other in remembrance of Chriſt's Blood ſhed 0 1 

| | Olle 
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joined to the Diſuſe of annexing this Rye to any other Feaſt) guards it moſt 
toxinſt the Poſſibility of any ſerious Chriſtian's eating or dv/nking, unworthily ; or 
infuitably to the End of it. He is in ſuch a manner put in mind of Chriſt's Body, 
when He takes the Bread; and of Chriſt's Blood, when he takes the Cp ; that, 
if He hears the words, and comes with ſeriouſneſs, He cannot but eat and dr/nb 
in a Religious remembrance of Chriſt, as his Lord and Maſter; and fo, cannot eat 
and drink Unworthily, in the Apgftle's ſenſe; i. e. Unſuitably to this Inſtitution 
notwithſtanding his Imperfections and Failings in other parts of his Conduct, 
which have no relation to 7h:s inſtance of his Duty. I ſay this of ſerious 
Chriſtians, who ſincerely believe in Chriſt, as their Maſter and Judge. As for 
Others; Jam not now ſpeaking to them. 


There are no other Paſſages of the New Teftament, except Theſe already pro- 
guced, in which any ſuch mention is made of this Religious Duty, as can lead 
Us into the knowledge of the Nature and Extent of it ; No other indeed, that 
are ſuppoſed to ſpeak any farther of it, than as a Practice in the earlieſt Days, 
when Chriſtians met together for Religious Worſhip. Particularly i in Acis ii. 
wer. 42, mention is made of their continuing fedfaft, not only in the Apgſtle's 
Dactrine; [or rather in Attendance upon their Teaching, as the Senſe of the word 
in this place ſeems plainly to be ;] but in fellowſhip ; (the ſame word which 
ſgnifies Communion, and participation,) and in breakmg of Bread; and in Joint- 
prayer. If by Fellowyhip, or Communion, (which anſwers to the Greek word 
here,) be meant ſomething diſtin& from the breaking of Bread, it muſt ſignify 
their Charity in the free Communion, or Communication, of the good things They 
polleſſed, for the uſe of all their Brethren who wanted them. But if it be 

neant to be explained by the breaking of Bread, joined fo cloſe to it; (as the 

"ulgar Latin interprets it;) it then itſelf relates to the Lord's Supper. And, that 
breaking of Bread, was a known phraſe for the partaking of it, in the Lord's 
Copper, may appear from what I have before cited out of St. Paul; © The Bread 
c hieb wwe break, Is it not the Communion, (the ſame word that is uſed here) 
« of the Body of Chriſt?” All the Expreſſions in this verſe ſeem indeed, plainly. 
to relate to theſe Chriſtians conſidered as aſſembling themſelves together for Re- 
gious purpoſes : though it muſt be owned that this very phraſe of breaking bread 
15 ey idently uſed, at the 46th verſe of the ſame chapter, in the ſenſe of their 
eating in common at one another's houſes ; and explained by their partaking of 
Focd and Nouriſhment, in the ordinary ſenſe of the words. And perhaps the 
fame phraſe of breaking bread will be found to be taken in both theſe ſenſes, in 
the 2oth chapter of the Acts: where, at ve? ſe 7, it is uſed of the Diſciples meet= 
ing together, on the firſt day of the week, to break bread, in the religious ſenſe of 
the words ; and at ver. 11, perſonally of St. Paul's breaking bread, and taſting it, 
* the word in the o/ 1ginal n before his final parting: from them. 


The W a 1 Cor. v. 8. Chri i our Paſſer 15 (or has been) facrifced for us; 


Th. refore, let us keep the Feaſt, not with the old leaven, nor the leaven of Malice 
and I ichedneſs, but with the unleavened Bread of Sincerity and Truth ; ſuppoſing 
them to relate, (as ſome have imagined) tothe Lord's Supper, inſtituted in remem- 
brance of our Paſchal Lamb; only teach Us that We ought to partake of 7hzs, 
which is our Paſchal Feaſt, with ſuch ſincere, untainted, hone” hearts, as become 
Chriſtians, But whoever reads the preceding verſes, as directed to the Corin- 
thians, will ſee that they rather relate to their Conſtant Behaviour, as a Society 
of Chriſtians, deſigned by their holy Religion to be purged from all leaven, or 
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every thing that could corrupt them: and that this Conſtant Behaviour is re be. 


this he urges upon them by ſtill continuing the ſame figure: arguing that, 


their Deliverer, ſhould be always as free from the Leaven of Wickednefs, and key 


t have an Altar, whereof They have no right to eat, who ſerve the Tabernac!;” 
But as there 1s not one Interpreter, antient or modern, of great note, who in. 


and Scope of the Writer, which will always beſt lead Us to his moſt probate 


very of the Law to Moſes; and far greater than Moſes, to whom this Law vd 


ed all the beneficial purpoſes of any of the legal Sacriſices; and that his Diſtn- 


ſented under the figure of their keeping a perpetual Feaf?, free from al! leddo 
Wickedneſs, or wicked Men. For the Apoſtle firſt commands them to 5 
away from amongſt them a very wicked Man, whom He compares to lea: N, bo. 

cauſe He might corrupt Others of the Society; and then immediately expreſſez 
his deſire that They ſhould be an entire uncorrupted, new Lump or Maſs. A 


15 it 
ve Ot 


Chriſt might be called Our Paſchal Lamb, 1o a Society of Chriſtians keeping (a: i 
were) a perpetual fea/?, under the ſenſe of their deliverance, and of the Jon 


themſelves as clear from the danger of it, by not committing it, or ſullering ; 
amongſt them, as the Jews were required to be free from all Leaven, in th 
Paſchal Supper which They annually celebrated, in remembrance of the Fill 
at the time of their deliverance ont of Egypt, Here ſeems to be no room hs 
introducing particularly the Lord's Supper; or of confining to that Rite, th, 
Direction of the Apoſtle, which plainly refers to the perpetual Conduct of C 
ſans, as Perſons ſtrictly obliged to preſerve their Faith uncorrupted by tie 
Leaven of Falſe Doctrines; and their Manners untainted by the Contagion 07 
Leaven, of Sin and Wickedneſs, 


Some again have applied to this Sacrament the Tea, Hebr. XI. 10. / 


il 


terprets this obſcure paſſage of the Lord's Table; fo there is not one good reason 
for ſuch an Interpretation; but many againſt it: and particularly, the whole Ten 


Meaning 1 in ſuch places as we cannot in the cleareſt manner explain, Now, the 
main end which the Author of this Epiſtle had in view, was to ſhew that the 
Diſpenſation of the Goſpel did more than anſwer to all that the Moſaic Diſpenſ: 
tion profeſſed to hold forth to the Fezws. And this End he purſues by ſhewing 
that the Author of it was far Greater than the Angels, who afliſted at the del. 


delivered: that He is, to his Diſciples, of far greater importance, in all reſpects, 
than the Jew High-prieft was to the Jews ; that his Death more than aniycr- 


ſation was fully ſufficient to bring Sinners to the Favour of GOD. Through 
out his whole Diſcourſe, Chr/f himſelf is the High Prieft, the Offerer, the &. 
crificer of Himſelf: and therefore, Nothing but the Real Croſs, upon which 
Chriſt offered himſelf, can be the CHriſtian Altar, in his language. And conle- 
quently, the general meaning of this paſſage may be, that no one can receive | 
any benefit from Chrift crucified, or from the doctrine of the Crs upon whici 
Chri/t offered himſelf, who ſtill adheres to the Jew'/h Diſpenſation, greatly in- 
ferior to His; and, (as far as it is depended upon for Juſtification,) oppolite to, 
and inconſiſtent with, Chris grand Deſign of introducing another Method ct 
bringing Sinners to Mercy and Happineſs. 
Some of the Greek Interpreters underſtand this Text of Chrif himſelf whom 
They ſpeak of, as the Chriftian Altar, upon which All our Sacritices of Pray! 
and Praiſe are offered to GOD. But this Senſe of the word Allan ſeems to bent 
no relation to the deſign of this particular Paſſage. And indeed, if we will 
enter more nicely into the Exact meaning of the Apoſile's peculiar argument in 
this verſe; it muſt be owned, (as it has been rightly obſerved by Gay! [earned 


Men) that it is only an Argument to a particular Sort of Men; or rather d 
| Iiluf 11 


SACRAMENT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER: © 8-5 
1 Hration of what He is deſirous to convince Them of, He is plainly ſpeaking 
ere, not of Unbelieving Jews, (for no one ever thought of their receiving Be— 
netit 28 Chriſt;) but of ſuch as profeſſed to believe in Chr I, and to hope tor 
Benefit from Him; and yet continued zealous tor thole parts of the Law of 
5 ſes which this Author had before proved to be of much lets value than the 

del; and all the advantages accruing from Them, to be greatly out-done by the 
1 Diſpenſation of Jeſus Chri/t. And. with regard to ck Pertons, the pur- 

2 of his Words ſeems to be this—« As Chrift in his death upon the C, 
« antwers to the Sacrifices, on the day of Expration : ſo, if you ſtill adhere to 
« the Law relating to thoſe Sacrifices, [Lev. Xvi. 27. You cannot have the 
„ Benetit you expect from Chri/?, who anſwers to Them. For by that Law, 

« none are allowed to partake of thoſe particular Sacrifices, ſo as to cat of them, 

« and receive nouriſhment from them: but the Sacritices themſelves are ordered 
to be carried out of the Camp, and to be totally conſumed by Fire.“ And con- 
8 ſequently, you cannot partake of that Sacrifice oftered by Ch: it upon the Croſs, 

« anſwering to thoſe Tewih Sacrifices, whilſt you adhere to the Rules which 

« forbid you to eat, or partake of them.“ This partaking of the advantages of 

Chriſt's death, is expreſſed by eating of the Chriſtian Altar ; as 7. hey amongſt the 
Jerws who cat of any Sacritices, ſo as to receive nouriſhment from them, were 

ſaid to partake (or eat) of the Altzr, 1 Cor. x. 18. And likewiſe, as belicving 

and receiving the Doctrine of CH⁰i as our ſpiritual nouriſhment, is itſelf ex- 
prefſed by eating his Fleſh, (as we mall lee preſently) in the A Chapter of St. 

Johns Goſpel: Something like this muſt be the Meaning of this obſcure Text. 
Agrecably to which manner of arguing , the Writer of this Epiſile gocs on: and 
from Chriſt's being crucified without the Gate of Feruſalem, takes an occaſion to 
urge Them to follow Him quite out of the Camp, which was round the Taber- 
nack; and totally to abandon the Me/aic Diſpenſation, as far as theſe Ritual Laws 
are concerned, This again, I ſay, is an inſtance of the ſame way of Diſcourle : 
not properly a ſtrict Argument; but an Haſtration, very allowable, from the 

Cuſtom of that Age, and the Principles of Thoſe whom this Milter had to do 
with; and not at all derogatory to the Her himſelf, who never withed it to 
conclude more, than He originally deſigned to do. 

There is alſo a long Diſcourſe of our Blefled Saviour's, in the Sixth C Chapter of 
ot. John's Goſpel, about eating His Fle ef and drinking His Blood; which many 
have laboured much to interpret concerning the Lor is Supper : eſpecially ſince 
the abſurd Doctrine of Tranſub/tantiation, and other Dark and Unintelligible No- 
tions, have been brought into this Subject. But as there is no appearance that 

this Paſſage was underſtood, in the very firſt Days of the Church, to concern 
this Rye; ſo, whoever will ſeriouſly conſider the V hole of it, will preſently find 
that it could not relate to a Duty, which was not then inſtituted, nor ſo much 
as hinted at to his Diſciples ; but was indeed only a very High Figurative Repre- 
ſentation to the Jews then about Him, of their Duty and Obligation to receive 


into their Hearts, and digeſt, his whole Doetrine, as the F ood and Life of their 
Souls. | 


The difference of Expreſſion in the two Caſes, helps to ſhew this. In the In- 
ſtitution of the Lord's Supper, our Saviour ſays, * The Bread which you are to 
« eat, in this Rite, is My Body ;”” not, My Body, or Fleſb,“ is your Bread, 
or your Food; « The Vine which you are to drink at my Table, is My Blood;” 
not, „My Blood is your Wine or your Drink.” And with regard to Both, He 
declares That they are to be eaten and drunk, as Memorials, or 1n remembrance, of 


Him, But 1 in the diſcourſe in St, John, He ſays not one word of cating his Fl: eſt 
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Matter beyond all doubt, thus our Bleſſed Lord, at the End of that Diſcourſe 


which He would unavoidably have done, had this been his Meaning. But, on 
the contrary, He explains himſelf thus“ The Words which I ſpeak unto you: 
the Dodtrines I teach, for which I ſhall ſuffer in the Feb, and which I (hal 


* under the Notion of Meat and Drink, to nouriſh you to Eternal Lite. Theſ 


by Words which carry along with them Ideas very remote from it, and indeed 


This Paſſage therefore, of St. John's Goſpel, J purpoſely omit, as not relating 
to the preſent Subject. e „„ 


and Followers, is not only neceſſary, in the Nature of the Thing, towards thi 
| Remembrance; but this Remembrance, by partaking of Bread and Wine as memo- 


as our Head; And the doing this in a Body or Society, is a profeſſed Communion or 


 Faithin Chriſt, therefore, as ſent into the World by GOD, 1s the Ground of this 


fection which reſults from ſuch a Relation amongſt Diſciples to the fame Maj, 
is likewiſe implied in it; according to St. Paul's reaſoning. From hence I 


XVII. It is an Employment very proper, and very agreeable to this 


376 THE NATURE AND END OF THE 
or drinking his Blood, in remembrance of Him, after He ſhould be taken from 


if you will receive them, ſhall be Vital Food to you.“ 
cation, which Our Bleſſed Lord could not, (I humbly preſume) have made uſe 
of; had He ever deſigned this Diſcourſe to be underſtood of his future Inſtitu. 


the ſame Subject. The Eſence of this Duty, We ſee, conſiſts in the Renn- 


them; but is exhorting them to the eating his Fleſh and drinking his Blood, at the 
very time of his ſpeaking to them. This therefore, cannot relate to the cele. 
bration of a Memorial of his ſufferings a long time afterwards; which could not 
be put in practice during his preſence with them: but to the eating his Flifh and 
drinking his Blood, in a Senſe conſiſtent with doing it, even at that time wWhilſt 
He was living and preſent, as well as after his death; and that can be no hc. 
than receiving Him, by receiving his Dactrine, as the Food and Nouriſhment of 
their Souls. „ 

Thus they have been underſtood by the Bef? Interpreters: and, what puts the 


plainly interprets them himſelf, viz. ver. 63, where, upon the groſs miſappre. 
henſions of his Followers, He does not expreſs Himſelf thus to them, «1 


« mean, by theſe ſayings, which ſome of you think ſo hard, your partaking 
% of a Religious Inſtitution, in memory of my Body and Blood, after my Death:% 


« ſeal with my Blood: Theſe are the things I mean, which I have talked of, 
„ Words are Spirit, and theſe are the Life I have been ſpeaking of; and Thete, 

A manner of Exylj. 
tion of the Lord's Supper. For upon this Suppoſition, He either would hare 
pointed out this to his Hearers ; or, at leaſt, would not have explained himſelf 


inconſiſtent with it. 


After having thus ſhewn, from expreſs Words of the New J. eftament, what 
is neceflary towards a due Performance of this Religious Duty; and conſequent- 
ly, what is not ſo; We may the better proceed to ſome other Obſervations upon 


brance of Chriſt, The believing in Him, and profeſſing Ourſelves his Diſciples 


rials of his Body and Blood, is itſelf, a profeſſed Communion or Fellovuſbip with Hin, 
Fellowſhip with All other members of the ſame Body, or Society, under Chrilt 


Remembrance. Profeſſing ourſelves to belong to Him, in a Religious Senſe, (, 
Members to the Head in a natural Senſe,) is implied in it. And profeſſing out- 
{elves to have a Relation to all other Chri/tians, (as Members in the Natura! 
Body have to one another,) and to have that mutual real Concern and At- 


following Propgition will ariſe. 


n, the 


Tnflitution, to receive in our Minds, upon this occaſio 
Force: 


SACRAMENT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER 875 
Force of all thoſe Arguments upon which We believe in Chri/? ; 
to own ourſelves His Diſciples; to confeſs, and heartily con- 
gemn, all our Deviations from His Laws, and Precepts; to ac- 


knowledge before God our Obligations to live as His Diſciples, 


who expect to be happy upon is Terms only; to expreſs our 
Gncere Thankfulneſs for his Doctrine, Example, Life, and Death; 
to profeſs our Dependance upon im, as our only Head; and 


laſtly, to revive and enlarge our affectionate Union and Sympathy 
with all other Members of the lame Body N the 


World. 


A ſerious Chriſtian cannot better employ his Time, upon this occaſion, than 


1 reviving in his own mind the proper thoughts upon theſe Subjefs, in ſuch 
manner, as to have the beſt Effeck upon Himſelf, in the whole Conduct of his 
Life, For I muſt obſerve that, though the performance of this one Duty in a 


manner not unworthy of it, or unſuitable to it, be the Great Point to be neceſſa- 


rily regarded, at the very time of our attendance upon this Holy Inflitution; Vet, 


the nature of the Thing itſelf, conſidered in all it's Circumſtances, directs the 
Mind of a Chriſtian to many Thoughts; which, though not abſolutely Ne- 
ceflary to the Performance of the Duty, are of the greateſt Importance to Him- 


{e1f; and may thus prove, by it's own tendency and good effect upon a Moral 


Agent, not only an AC of Obedience to his Lord's "Commune: but a Mean 
leading to his own greater increaſe in all that 1s e of a Man, and a 


Cl fan. 


Our Faith in Chr 57 cannot be e hat either by God's giving Us New 


Eridences of the Truth of his Pretenſions; (which We cannot expe ;) or, by 


our own ſerious Review and repeated Conſideration of all the O/ Ones: and 


S this Review cannot be more properly taken, than when We proteſs Ourſelves, 

by a ſolemn Act of his appointment, to be His Diſciples, or Believers in Him. 
Our Thankſulneſs cannot be heightened, but by the reviving in our Minds the 

Memory of the Benefits We have received ; which are the only Grounds of 


E Thank/ziving: And We are very properly led to theſe, when We are celebrating 
dhe great Inſtance of God's love to mankind, in his Son Jeu Chriſt. Our 
| Charity to all Others can never be more effectually improved, or inflamed, than 
| when We take our Obligations to It from the Love of God to Ourſelves, 


ſhewn forth in the Commemoration of the Death of Chr; it ; and from our being 


al United in one Body, under Him our Head. 


| Theſe I mention, as very proper Employments of our ſerious Thoughts, dur- 
ing the time of the hole Attendance upon this Rite: but not as Subjects ſo 


| peculiar to the Lord's Supper, as to be abſolutely neceſſary to be enlarged upon, 
| Every time we partake of it. The Cuſtom of our Church often gives us leiſure 
| to employ our private Thoughts; and theſe are points worthy of them. But 


the Eſence of this Duty, or what conſtitutes the Nature of it, is comprchended 


| within the bounds of our partaking of the Bread and Mine; and conſiſts in our 


| doing it, as Chriſtians, in remembrance of Chriſt and his Love: which cannot 
EM done without Faith in Him, and Thankfulneſs to God. 


Before 1 proceed, I think this the moſt proper place to apply the 


Whole of what I have now laid down concerning the Mature 
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concerned) begins with Sentences, relating chiefly to the Duty of Beneficence ty 
all Men, by our Alms and Charitable Contributions. It proceeds to the Chart 


Body of Chriſtians. 


„ muſt conſider how St. Paul exhorteth all men diligently to try and examie 
_ «« Themſelves before They preſume to cat of that Bread and drink of that C4,” 
[hat is, You muſt conſider that St. Paul exhorts Chriſtians to examine, and after 
_ themſelves to their own Conſciences, ſo ſincerely and effectually, as to affur 
— Themſelves that they come to this Holy Rite with Diſpoſitions agreeable to the 
Nature and End of It's Hzſlitution.] * For as the Benefit is great, if with 


| ſhall be in perfect Friendſhip and Union together: Je partaking of the good dritt 


— 


8:3 THE NATURE AND END OF THE 


and End of the Lord's Supper, more particularly to our P.. 
lick Office of The Communion ; in order to adapt it to the Uſe of 
ſuch as attend upon this Religious Nite in our Churches, 


It may truly be ſaid in general; That the Expreſſions of Faith, Repentane, 


 Thankfulneſs, and Charity, ſcattered through this Office, are ſo many, and 0 


full; that no Chriſtian can doubt of their being completely ſufficient for a1 the 


purpoſes of his attendance upon the Lord's Supper; ſhould there be no oppor. 


tunity of his adding any, more private, to them. I ſhall therefore now, enter 
more particularly into the ſeveral Parts, and Prayers, that compoſe It; in order 
both to interpret ſuch Paſſages (relating to this Inſtitution) as may ſtand in nee] 
of Interpretation; and to lead all Perſons concerned to make ule of It, jy ti 


molt proper and Chriſtian manner. 


The Communion-office (mean that Part of it in which Communicants only ate 


and Aſſiſtance of our United Prayers, for the good and happineſs of the Why): 


After this follows An Exuhortation, particularly relating to the partaþins gf 


the Lord's Supper. In this the Miniſter who officiates earneſtly recommends to 
Thoſe who are then preſent, the Confideration of the Nature and End of whit 
they are going to perform, in theſe words: © Ye that mind to come to the 

| „Holy Communion of the Body and Blood of our Saviour Chriſt,” [that i, 
Lou, that now remain in the Church, with a defign of partaking of that Brea 
and Wine, which are appointed to be Memorials of the Body and Blood of Chri fe 


- 


true penitent Heart and lively Faith We receive that Holy Sacrament; for 
« then We ſpiritually eat the Fleſh of Chriſt and drink his Blood; then We 


„ dwell in Chriſt, and Chriſt in Us; We are One with Chriſt, and Chriſt with 


Us: ſo, is the danger great if We receive the ſame unworthily,” [That i, 


The Reaſon why We ſhould examine Ourſelves to this purpoſe, is, that We mir 


aſſure Ourſelves, We partake of this Rite in ſuch a manner, as that it may be 


to Our Advantage, and not to our hurt. F or, on the one hand, if We come to 
it with ſuch Diſpoſitions of mind as become Chrjtians, and are agrecable to this 


Institution; particularly, with a due Senſe of our paſt Sins, and a Reſolution ct 
behaving ourſelves as CHriſt's Diſciples; and with a true Faith (or Belief) in 


Him, as ſent into the World by God, without which We cannot remember Hit! 
at his Table as our Lord and Maſter ; We ſhall then, with theſe Diſpoſition 
of mind, come to good purpoſe. By our Faith, and ſincere accepting Him © 
our Maſter, we ſhall come up to the full meaning of that Expreflion in the 


Goſpel, in which his Followers were called upon to eat his Fleſh and drink his Bled ; 


in a Spiritual or Religious Senſe embracing his Doctrine, as the Food and Li? ® 


our Souls. We ſhall then be ſo acceptable to Crit, that We may be ſaid (by 3 ſtrong 
Figure of Speech) to dwe//in Him, and He in Us; to be One with Chriſt, and Cri 
with Us; Hat is, that Chriſt and Me, to all the intents and purpoſes of True Religio!, 


01 
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of his Gel; and He receiving Us, and doing all good Offices to Us, as his true 
Piſciples and Followers. On the other hand, | «+ The danger is great, if We re- 
« ceive the {ame Unworthily. For then,“ (as the . goes on) We 
« are guilty of the Body and Blood of Chriſt our Saviour; We eat and 


e drink our own Damnation, not conſidering the Lord's Body; We kindle 


„God's wrath againſt Us; We provoke Him to plague Us with divers Dit- 


« eaſes, and ſundry kinds of Death.” [The whole Expreſſion of this is taken 


from St. Paul's Denunciation againſt the Corinthian Chriftians : and muſt be in— 
terpreted by It, as I have already fully explained it, p. 864.) in this manner : 
« For, if We partake of the Lord's Supper unworthily ; or with Diſpoſitions con= 
« trary to the Nature of it, and in a manner Unworthy of it, or unſuitable and 
« contradictory to the End of it; We then ſhall come under the Cenſure of St. 


« aul: We ſhall cat and drink our own Condemnation, or Judgement, againſt 


« ourſelves, viz. whilſt We ear, as at a Common Table, not conſidering that 
« this Bread is the Memorial of the Lord's Body, and therefore to be differenced 
« from Bread taken at a Common Meal; and ſhall, by a Behaviour ſo unworthy 
« of this In/titution, diſpleaſe Almighty God, and provoke his Anger, as the 


« Corinthian Chriſtians did.“! Upon theſe accounts, The Exhortation goes on to 
engage the Perſons preſent, Now to judge Themſelves, ſo, as to repent of all 
their Sins; to come to the Lord's Table with a ſtedfaſt Faith in Chriſt, now to be 
remembered; and to revive in their hearts the real Sentiments of be, fect Charity 


towards all men; and the heartieſt thankfulneſs to GOD: Aſſuring them that, 


with this Temper, and theſe Diſpoſitions of Mind, They will be Meet partakerss, | 


(that is, will partake I/orthily,) of theſe Holy Myſteries. 


[T he Bread and Wine, to be eaten and drunk, in a religious remembrance of 
Chriſt, au here called Myſfferies: not in the Common Senſe of theword 
Myſtery, as it has been underſtood to ſignify either a Thing incomprehenſible 


to our Underſtandings, or a Matter {till hidden from Us. For We cannot be 


{aid to be Meet Partakers of a Myſtery, in either of theſe ſenſes of the word: Nor 
would the plural Number have been uſed, as if in either of theſe ſenſes there were 


more Myſteries than One in this Affair. But the Bread and Wine are called 


Myſteries here, either becauſe They Myſtically, (that is Covertly, or Figuratively,) 
repreſent to Us the Body and Blood of Chriſt; Two Things very different from 
this Bread and Mine, which are the Arial of them: Or, as this Repreſenta- 


tion is made in a Religious Rite peculiar to the Chriſtian Worthip ; agreeably 


to that Senſe of the word My/eries, in which the Religious Rites in honour of 


any particular Daty amongſt the Heathens, were {o called: vx. private or pe- 


culiar Ceremonies, in which Some particular Perſons only bore a part, who had | 


been duly initiated into that Worſhip They belonged to.] 


After this Exbortation, the People are ſolemnly called upon to make a general 
| Confeflion of their Sins. And this is followed by a very expreſſive Prayer of 
| the Miniſter officiating; formed upon the ſuppoſition of hearty Repentance, and 


true Faith in the Communicants ; and petitioning for their Pardon, their Increaſe 


in all Goodneſs, and their Everlaſting Happineſs. A few plain Texts of the New 


Teftament are then read, relating to the Love of G0 D, and his merciful Diſpen- 
lation towards Us, through his Son Feſus Chriſt: very properly preparing the 
Way to the Hymn of Praiſe and Thankſgiving which follows them. In all 
theſe Every Perſon preſent ought to think Himſelf concerned; and to attend to 
them with the Seriouſneſs of a truly Chr Mian Mind. 

A ſhort Prayer is then put up; in which All in the 88 firſt 
acknowledge themſelves unworthy of GOD's favour, and profeſs their De- 


pendance 
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pendance upon his great Mercy for their Acceptance ; and then add this Petit; 
« Grant Us therefore, Gracious Lord, ſo to eat the Fleſh of thy dear Fon 70 on; 


us Chit 


&« and to drink his Blood, that our ſinful Bodies may be made clean by his B 


F ; ody, an! 
&« our Souls waſhed through his moſt precious Blood; and that We may 3 
e A ell in Him, and He in Us.” This is all expreſſed in the figurative Wanner; 


but the Meaning of it, in plain words, is this, —“ Grant that We, though LU 
« worthy, in ourſelves, of thy favourable acceptance, may eat this Be ng 
« drink this Wine, which are now to be taken in remembrance of the Fle/ ſo 
ce rather Body] and Blood of Chriſt, ſo worthily; in a manner fo ſuitable to 8 
« End and Nature of the Haſtitution; that We may be acceptable to Thee in it; 
and that our Religious Attendance upon this Rite, as Chriſtians ſincerely Vs 
e lieving the Goſpe/, may prove one Mean of our anſwering the great End of 
« our Bleſſed Lord's living and dying for our Benefit; the being purifed bj} 4 
« Soul and Body; and may help to lead Us to a State of Holineſs, by which alone 
« We can hope to be in Union and Friendſhip with Crit.“ : 
Our Bodies are made clean by Chriſts Body, and our Souls waſhed through 575 
moſt precious Blood, by our being influenced by his Doctrine, (ſealed with his 
Death) to obey all God's Law. And our eating and drinking in remembrance of 
| His Body and Blood, tend to procure Us this Clearneſs and Wafhmsg, (i. e. all that 
is meant by theſe figurative words,) by being done in remembrance of that Mafer, 
whoſe Religion was deſigned, in the whole Tenor of it, to engage Us to car 
Ourſelves from all Filthineſs of the Fleſh and Spirit, by pepfecting Holineſs in the fear 


of Ged, 2 Cor. vii. 1. This Rite, duly performed, is the Profeffion of our own ö 


Relation to Chi, and obligation to obey all his Laws; and is one Mean of 
leading us to that Univerſal Obedience. They who embrace an obſcure Notion 
of receiving any other fort of Clean/ing and laſhing, from this Holy Rite, feem | 
to me to delude themſelves; and to expect from it what our Bleſſed Lord never } 
J)) em Os 3 
The Prayer, called the Prayer of Conſecration, follows next. And this is ſo 


framed, that the whole Congregation is ſuppoſed to join in the One only Petition | 


in it, which is manifeſtly formed upon the Original Deſign of this Holy Iifitu- 
tion; and very properly placed here, juſt before the acts of receiving the Bread 
and Wine. In this All the Communicants are taught to ſay, « Hear Us, O Mer- 
* ciful Father, We moſt humbly beſeech Thee, and grant that We, receiving theſe | 
thy Creatures of Bread and Wine, according to thy Son, our Saviour Jeſus Chriff's | S 
Holy Inflitution, in remembrance of his Death and Paſſion, may be partakers of his | 
«oft bleſſed Body and Blood.” In which is plainly implied this Do&@rine, That 
to eat this Bread and drink 7Zhrs Wine, as becomes Chriſtians, in a Religious 
| Remembrance of Chriſts Death, is truly and ſufficiently to anſwer the End of | 
the In/iitution : and alſo that it may, therefore, be made a Juſt Ground of Praying | 
to God, as We do here; viz. That, thus partaking of them, in obedience to 


our Maſter, (not as of Bread and Wine for the Common purpoſes of Life; but 


as now deſigned for the Remembrance of our Lord's Body and Blood,) We may, 
by the fincere Performance of This part of our Chriſtian Duty, be led to the 
practice of that, Univerſal Righteouſneſs to which Chr/fianity ſtrictly obliges 
Us; and by theſe means be prepared and qualified to Partake of all the Beuel 
of Chriſ”s Body broken, and Blood ſhed, now to be Remembered by Us. 


e This is our Lord's own word, appropriated by Him to this Rite: and carries with it an L ſomething difercnt 
from that of the word Fl:/h. In the following part of this very Sentence, the word Body is reſtored ; and ought in- 
deed to be always preſerved. | | | 


Ik 
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If there be any time between this Prayer, and your own receiving the Bread 
and Vine; nothing can be more agreeable to the Nature and End of this Rte, 
tan to employ it in ſome ſuch Thoughts as theſe “ I have now examined my 
« own heart, and can ſincerely ſay that I come to the Lord's Supper with a ſerious 
„Peſign of remembering Jeſus Chriſt's Death, as his Diſciple, truly believing 
« Him to have been ſent into the World by God; renouncing Every Thing con- 
« demned in his Goſpel ; expecting Pardon and Fayour from God, upon the 
« Terms of his Goſpel only ; thanktul for All the Mercies of God, particularly 
« for his Love in redeeming Us by his Son from all Tniquity : and knowing 
« Myſelf in pertect Charity with All Men, and full of Univerſal Goodwill to- 
„ wards them. And therefore, I ought not to doubt of being accepted by God, 
« in this ſincere Deſign of thus remembering the Death of his Son, in the way 
6« appointed by himſelf.“ 5 : 3 | | 

At the time of your own partaking of the Bread and Wine, the great Point is, 
the Attendance of the Mind upon that Remembrance of Chriſt, which diſtinguithes 
the Eating 7bis Bread, and Drinking 7h1s Wine, from Common Eating and 
Drinking. Now, in our Communion-effice, the Minyfer who officiates, when He 


comes to this part of the Service, in which you are to receive the Bread and 


ane, firſt offers up a Prayer that the Body of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, which was 


given for You, may preſerve your Body and Soul unto Everlaſting Life : that is, 
that the Rea! Body of Chriſt, long ago offered up upon the Croſs; or, that the 


Suffering of Chriſt, undertaken, ſubmitted to, and deſigned, for the promoting 


vour Eternal happineſs, may effectually anſwer that good purpoſe; and move 
and influence You ſo, in the virtuous Conduct of your whole Lives in this 
World, agreeably to what He indiſpenſably requires, that You may obtain his 
promiſe of Everlaſting Life in the World to come. And after this, at the in- 


ſtant of delivering the Bread, He puts you in mind of your Duty to eat this 


Bread in Remembrance of Chriſt's Death, And ſo, after the ſame prayer con- 
cerning the Blood of Chriſt, He delivers the Cup to you, and at the fame time 


exhorts You to drink of it in Remembrance of his Blood. This ſecures you from 


All fuch Deviation of Thought or Improper Behaviour, as can affect the Ffſence 
of this Religious Action ; and, directing You to the Remembrance of what was 
deſigned to be now religiouſly remembered, makes it impracticable for You, if 
You are truly ſerious and in earneſt, to eat or drin UNW ORTHILY. To 


theſe Mords therefore, attend with an undiſturbed and ſincere application of 
Mind; and You will unavoidably make it your own AR, and ſay within Vour- 


elf: *I eat this Bread for that purpoſe only for which it is deſigned; In a re- 


e Iigious remembrance of Chriſt's Body broken; and of that Death of His, which 


„aby this action Chriſtians are required to ſhew forth, till his coming again ;?? 
And, at the taking the Cup, & drink this Vine, in a ſerious and thankful re- 
© membrance of Chriſt's Blood; which wwas fhed for Me, and for Many, for the Re- 
* mificn of Sins: that Blood which He freely thed, as a Seal to the New Cove- 


* nant ; in which he promiſes, in the Name of GOD, Forgiveneſs and Favour 


* upon our Actual Amendment, and fincere obedience to his Laws.“ 


This is that perſonal Appropriation of the Bread and Wine to the ſerious and 


Religious Remembrance of the Body and Blood of Chriſt, which alone can make 
this Rite of any Benefit to a Believer, by making it acceptable to God. It is, 
it I may uſe the word, a fort of Conſecration of them, which is the Duty of Every 
Communicant himſelf ; and without which all other Conſecrations that have gone 
before, will do Him no ſervice at all. It is He alone, who mult, by his own in- 


ward thought, and application of his Mind to the Remembrance of Chriſt, make 
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this Bread and this Wine, different to Himſelf from Bread and Mine taken at 
Common Meal. Here therefore, lies your Great Concern, at this n 
can there be any failure in this, if your Belief in Chriſt be ſincere, and 5 io 
tention fixed to what You are doing. And be aſſured that, having thus e 
of this Bread and Mine, with a ſerious remembrance of Chriſt's Death, and is yy 
Diſciple, You have partaken of the Lord's Supper, agreeably to the Deſizn of the 
Inſtitution; and cannot therefore be in the Number of Thoſe who may juſtly ha 
ſaid to eat or Drink UNW ORTHILY, not diſcerning the Lord's Bad and 
Blood; or have the leaſt Cauſe to fear Any of thoſe Threatenings of St. Pas 
which belong only to Such as do ſo. 
I fay not this either to ſhorten, or to ſlacken, in the leaſt degree, that Rational 
and Chriſtian Devotion, which You may think more beneficial to You at thi 


time, than at any Other. But I think it my Duty to guard againſt the Yo 


nings of Any ſuch Notions, as muſt fill your own Mind with Unneceflary or- 
' Tor; and repreſent GOD to You, as requiring an A# of Religion, which You 
either cannot perform at all; or not without ſuch Difficulty, as leaves you ng 
Aſſurance of its being acceptable to Him; and conſequently, muſt overtyry the 
good End propoled by Chriſt in the Inſtitution itſelt. ED 

After you have thus received the Bread and Wine; if you have time, whilſt 
other Perſons are communicating, Some ſuch Words as theſe following will be 
proper Expreſſions of Such Thoughts as this Holy Rite naturally leads us to- 
I have now, O God, in obedience to the Will of thy Son Feſu; Cbrit, 
„ partaken of Bread and Wine, in that manner in which Chri/uans are required 


_ « religiouſly to commemorate his Death and Paſſion. By this Solemn Act of my | 
„own, in this Aſſembly, and in the Company of my Fellow-Chriftians, I have | 
% voluntarily profeſſed Myſelf His Diſciple: And by This I have acknowledged | 
„ my ſtrict Obligation to perform thy whole Will made known to Us by Him, | 


J am truly ſenſible of thy Love to Mankind, in ſending thy Son into the 


« World, to enliven and ſtrengthen, by his excellent Doctrine, and by his Holy 


« Example, our ſincere Endeavours to know and practiſe thy commandments, 


I offer up ray fincereſt thanks for All that He did and ſuffered for Us; and 


„ praiſe Thee for all the Benefits deſigned and promiſed to Us, from his Lite, 
„his Death, and his Reſurrection from the Dead, by which He was truly de- 
monſtrated to be thy Son. I am ſenſible, I have not lived as becomes the 
&« Diſciple of ſuch a Maſter. And I have learned, from the Holineſs of thy na- 


« ture, and thy Son's expreſs Declarations in his Goſpel, not to expect either 


“Pardon through Him, or any Benefit from Him, but upon the Terms propoled 


<« in his Goſpel; the utter forſaking all Sin and Immorality, and the Anal I 


% Amendment and Reformation of what is truly blame-worthy in my Temper, 


or my Behaviour, I can expect no favour as his Diſciple, but upon his Con- 


« ditions: and Theſe I will every day more and more endeavour to come up to. 


« I have here profeſſed my Communion with Chrift, as Head of thy Church; aud 
« with Every Chriſtian throughout the World, as a Foint!-member of the fame 
„ Body of which he is the Head: and I now pray to Thee for the true happi- 
« neſs of them All. Accept this ſincere profeſſion of my Faith in Thee, the only Mt 


« True God; and in Feſus Chrit whom Thou haſt ſent. Receive my Prai 


« and Thankſgivings; my Prayers for Myſelf, and Interceſſions for the whole | 


« World. Let this Attendance, which proceeds from my deſire of fulfilling thy 
whole Will, be acceptable to Thee and let the Conſideration of thy Mercy, 
ce propoſed to the World by Feſus Chriſt, move me to ſo conſtant and uniform 


au obedience, as may entitle Me to all the Benefits promiſed to his Heels 
5 4% Followers, 
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« Followers, by Him whoſe Death I have now commemorated, In bs Name, 
« and as bis Dilciple, I implore thy Pardon; and entreat thy Favour, Lead 
« me, O Lord, by the guidance of thy good Providence, far from the paths of 
« Sin, into ſuch a State as may beſt ſecure and improve my virtue, Direct and 
« alſiſt me, in all my Endeavours, by all ſuch Methods as are proper to move 
« and afliſt thy Free and Reaſonable Creatures: and fo, at length conduct me 
« fafe through a World of Trials and Temptations, to the Poſſeſſion of that ex- 
« traordinary Happineſs, which Thou haſt prepared for thoſe who truly love 
« Thee, and fincerely obey Thee, through thy Son Jeſus Chrif?, our blefled 
« Lord and Saviour f.“ : 


When all Perſons preſent have received the Bread and Mine; They are again 


to join in the Publick Office : In which, after the Lord's Prayer, the Congrega-— 


tion prays to Almighty God thus“ We entirely deſire thy Fatherly Goodneſs mer- 


« cifully to accept this our Sacrifice of Praiſe and Thankſgiving ; mot humbly be- 
« ſceching Thee to grant that, by the Merits and Death of thy Son Jeſus Chriſt, and 


« through Faith in his Blood, We and all thy whol: Church may obtain remiſſion of” 
« cur Sins, and all other Benefits of his Paſſion. —IVe preſent unto Thee OurſeFves—to 


« be a reaſonable, holy, and lively Sacrifice unto thee; humbly beſeeching Thee that 


« All IWe, who are Partakers f this Holy Communion, may be fulfilled with thy 


Grace and heavenly benedictian.“ 


The Sacrifices which alone are here mentioned, are The Sacrifice of Praiſe and 


thankſarving - and the Sacrifice of Ourſelves, as oftered and devoted to the Service 


of Cod in a Life of Holineſs becoming Chriſtians now Solemnly profeſſing them 


ſelves ſuch : Both of theſe called Sacrifices in a figurative Senſe ; and both offered 
by the 1//hole Congregation. The Two Petitions here made, are very proper after 
this Solemnity. The One is, Not only that Ve, who have now partaken of it, 


but that the hole Body of Thoſe who profeſs themſelves Chriftians, may, by the 
Love of God ſthewn forth to the World in C/ Jeſus, and through Him, be 


accepted in their ſincere and conſtant Endeavours to do his Will, notwithſtanding 


their Imperfections; in ſuch a manner as to obtain forgiveneſs of all their paſt. 
and forſaken Sins, and all other Benefits which the Death and Sufferings of Chrift 


lead his Followers to, or procure for Them. The other Petition is, That all 
We, who have, in obedience to our Lord's Command, now partaken of his Supper, 
in a Religious remembrance of Him, may be acceptable to God, ſo as to be filled 
with his Favour ; and to be guided, afliſted, and % fed by Him, in our Chriſtian 
Courſe through this World to a Better. | „5 

Theſe things are not ſpoken of, as ſcaled to Us, or procured for Us, by this 
ſingle Action of partaking worthy of The Lord's Supper : but it is here properly 
made the Prayer of every Chri/tian, that He may, in other parts of his Conduct, 
as well as this, be a Chriſtian indeed; and ſo be entitled to the Bleſſing and 
Mercy of God, in their full Extent, through Jeſus Chrift. If We hope for re- 
miſſion of our Sins, through Chr; it muſt be upon Vis Terms only: and there- 
tore, We ought to expreſs (as we do in the former of thele Petitions) our earneſt 
deſire that Nothing may, on our part, hinder our receiving ſo great a Good: a 
Good, not to be attained by doing one part of our Lord's Will, but the J/hole. 
do likewiſe, the latier of theſe petitions does not ſuppoſe that the very partaking 
of this Holy Communion has already filled Us with Grace and God's heavenly Be- 


nedition: but is framed to expreſs the deſire of a Chriſtian mind, that Ie, Who 


If there be any more time before All have communicated, it may be uſefully employed in conſidering the 


Original Inſtitution 


5 „Deſign, and Advantages, of this Religions Rite, as they are plainly ſet forth in ſeveral Parts of 
hs Plain Account. | 


have 
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| have done This part of our Duty, may be ſtill farther favoured, direted, aff; 


: iſt 
and bleſſed, in the performance of all our Duty, and in the obtaining the g. 


neſs promiſed, not to the performance of this part of his Will alone, but to the 


Regular and Honeſt performance of the J/hole. And theſe Points ought to be 
kept diſtinct: that the Senſe of what is neceſſary to Salvation, may be preſery@, 
in its full force, upon the minds of Chriſtians. | : 

There is Another Form of Thankſgiving, and Prayer, allowed to be uſca, upon 
this occaſion ; but very ſeldom, I think, read. In this, We are taught to lay, 


« Almighty and Ever-living God, we moſt heartily thank Thee for that Thor 000 


&« vouchſafe to feed Us, who have duly received theſe Holy Myfleries, with the 91 


& ritual Food of the moſt precious Body and Blood of thy Son our Saviour Jeſus. | 
_« Chriſt; and doft afſure Us thereby of thy Favour and Goodneſs towards Us; and 
« that We are very Members incorporate in the Myſtical Body of thy Son, which ;; 


« the Bleſſed Company of all faithful people; and are alſo Heirs, through hope, if ; 5 


Everlaſting Kingdom, by the merits of the mojt precious death and paſſion of thy dear 
4 Son. — After which, We beg of God «© þo 10 aft Us, with his Grace, that ere 
may continue in that Holy Fellowſhip, and do all ſuch good Works as he has prepared ; 


« for Us to walk in, &c. The Holy Myſteries here ſpoken of, are the Bread and 


Mine, which are Memorials of ſomething not preſent, viz. of the Body and Bld 
of Chriſt, They who have duly received theſe, have done it, as Chriſt's Diſciple, 
ſincerely believing in Him. And they are ſaid to be admitted to feed upon the 
Body and Blood of Chriſt; not by eating the Natural Body, and drinking the 
Natural Blood of Chriſt; (which it is horrible even to mention ) but, in a figu- 

rative Senſe, by eating this Bread, and drinking this Vine, in ſolemn Remen— 
 bGrance of his Body broken and Blood ſhed for Mankind. Thus by a ſtrong 
Figure of Speech, They may be ſaid to feed upon the Body and Blood of Chri, 


as They perform theſe Actions, believing and receiving Chr, and his Doctrine: 


and God may be ſaid to propoſe to Them his Bleſſed Son to be acknowledged as 


their Maſter, and hs Doctrine to be digeſted into their Spiritual nouriſhment, by 
calling Them to a Profeſſion of their Faith, in their Attendance upon this Inſti- 


tution. Every thing may be called Food, in a Spiritual ſenſe, which tends to | 
the improvement of the Soul in what is truly good; as Bodily Food does to the 


Health of the Body. And therefore, As Bread and Wine, taken at an ordinary 


Meal, are the Food of our Bodies; fo this Bread and Wine, taken in a ſerious and 
Religious Remembrance of Chriſt, as our Maſter, may, (in a figurative, Spiritual, 
or Religious ſenſe,) be ſtiled the Food of our Souls, or the Nouriſhment of Us 


conſidered as Chriſtians: as the Receiving them duly implies in it our believing 


and receiving the Whole Doctrine of Chriſt, which is the Food of the Chriſtian | 

Life; and leads our Thoughts to All ſuch Obligations and Engagements on our 
part, and all ſuch promiſes on God's part, as are moſt uſeful and ſufficient for our 
Improvement in All that is worthy of a Chriſtian. = | 


And Almighty God, on his part, requiring and accepting our due perform- 
ance of this part of our Duty, does by this aſſure Us, who come to profeſs our- 
ſelves the Diſciples of Chriſt, that We are in his Favour. Or, in other words, 
The Lord's Supper, being inſtituted as the Memorial of his Goodneſs towards Us 


in Chriſt Feſus, may juſtly be looked upon, as a Token and Pledge to affure Us 


of what it calls to our Remembrance, viz. that God is ready to pardon and bleſs 
Us, upon the Terms propoſed by his Son: and conſequently, that We are re- 
ceived by Him as the Di/ciples of Chriſt, Members of his Body the Church, and 
Heirs of his Heavenly Kingdom; in a word, as Perſons entitled to all the Happi- 


neſſes promiſed to Chriſtians, if we be not wanting to Ourſelves in O/her parts or. ] 
| our \} 
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our Duty. And that We may not fall ſhort of fo great Mercies, We are taught, 
in the Prayer annexed to this Thankſgiving, to atk God's aſſiſtance towards our 
performance of what is ſtill on our part neceſſary, in the conduct of our Lives, 
after our having duly partaken of the Holy Communion. Neither here, is this 
Grace of GOD ſuppoſed to be a certain and immediate effect of our receiving 
this Sacrament WORT HILXV; but is plainly left (as it ought to be) as 
the Subject of a Chriftan's Prayer, wholly diſtin from the Duty of commu- 
nicating. 
This, I think, is the only Explication of theſe Figurative Expreſſions, agree- 
able to the primary Dejign of this Rite, If Any, not content with this, ſeek tor 
ſotber; They muſt not ſeek for it, as far as J can judge, in the Original Iuſti- 
tion. | 
4 have thus endeavoured to . Every Poſrve in the Communtion-office, 
which ſeemed at all to want Explication ; - in order to make the Whole more 
uleful to Thoſe who attend, in our Churches, upon the Lord's Supper, with a 
ſincere Deſign of partaking of It according to the Inſtitution of Chriſt himſelf; 
and of forming all their T; houghts and Behaviour, during the whole time of their 
Attendance, agreeably t to the True Original Deſign of it. 


XVIII. Whether any Privileges, or Benefits, are annexed to the 
Partaking Wortbily of the Lord's Supper; and what they are | 
that are annexed to it; can appear only from the Words of the * 


bs if 

New Teſtament itſelf; or from the real Mature and End of this 1 
„„ Wl 

Inſtitution, and what is necellartly included in it. 8 1 
© As to the Wards of 4 New Te eftament ; We of ſeriouſly conſider all the 0 h ö 


Texts in it, relating to this Subject; in order to judge whether it has pleaſed 
God to annex, in expreſs words, any Promiſes to this Duty (peculiarly) of par- 10 
king of the Lord's Supper : or to declare, in expreſs words, any Privileges to be- 10 
long to CHriſtians, for the ſake, or by means, of their Attendance upon it. 
And here, before I proceed to make any Remark upon the Paſſages which J 7 
have already produced and explained, I think it juſt to mention Ore, in re- WA 
gard to the judgement of Some Good Interpreters, who think it relates to the El | 
Subject We are now upon; though, in my own opinion, They have not the leaſt. 
toun lation for thinking ſo. I mean That in St. Paul's firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
cb. xit, ver. 13. For by one ſpirit are We ſor, We have been] all baptized into one 
Body ; whether we be Fews or Gentiles, whether wwe be bond or free ; and have been 
all made to drink into one ſpirit. Theſe laſt words have been interpreted by Somer, 
to relate to dj king the Blood of Chriſt in the Lord's Supper; and by that Blood, 


commemorated in that religious Rite, being made * to have all one life, or | YM 
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Spirit; as the /ame blood, diffuſed through the whole natural Body, commu— N 

* nicates the ſame life and Spirit to all the Members.“ And by Ol hers, the ö LN 
ſame words have been made to ſignify the participation of the moral fruits, or e 1 0 
Graces, of God's holy Spirit by means of receiving the Cup in the Lord's Sup- 4 
fer, Now, in order to judge of theſe Interpretations, and to find out the true 3 4 q 


iy of this Text, We ought to conſider both the Words and Phraſcs made 


of; and the main deſign of the Miiter in the whole pafſage to which it be- 
5 38. 


— 


— 
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8 t See Mr. Locke, and Others. 
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1. The 


3% THE NATURE AND END OF THE 


1. The Words themſelves are ſuch as St. Paul can hardly be ſuppoſed to mae 
uſe of, concerning the Lord's Supper. The partaking of this Rite was 
by Him, nor by any other Writer, in the New Teftament, (as far as J can rea 
colle&,) repreſented by that one particular part of it, which conſiſts in %% 
in remembrance of the Blood of Chriſt: And this drimking at the Lord's Tay. 
was never once by Him, nor any other Sacred Miiter, expreſſed by being mag; 
to drink into the Spirit of GOD; or any thing like it. On the contrary, He 
himſelf, in the two foregoing chapters, ſpeaks of this part of that Holy Rite, n 
plain words, and very different language; without once mentioning this %% 
of, or into, the Spirit, or any thing equivalent to it. He there uſes the phraſe. 
of the Communion (or partaking) of the Blood of Chriſt; and of partaking of 1, 
Cup of the Lord: and it can hardly be thought that He would immediate 
change his way of ſpeaking ; and, after He had quitted the ſubject of the Ly; 
Supper, return to it without any notice; and deſcribe one part of it by the pla: 
of being made to drink of, or into, the ſame Spirit, not at all like to his former 
language about it | 3 
Ihe mention of Bapri/m in the former part of the fame verſe, is no argument 
at all that the Lord's Supper muſt be intended in the latter part of it. For We 
find the Rite of Bapriſm, in every other paſſage of the New Teftament in which 
it is mentioned, ſpoken of, and ſometimes enlarged upon, without any mention 
of, or alluſion to, the Lord's Supper. But it ought here to be obſerved that the 
115 giving of the Hirit, that is, the extraordinary Gifts of it, was ſo cloſely joined, 
in the very firſt days of the Goſpe/, to Baptiſm itſelf, (generally following upon 
the impoſition of the Apg//e's hands, preſently after it,) that This alone will 


Never 


1%, 


T 


account for the ſpeaking of the drinking of, or into, the Spirit, in the ſame ſen- 


tence with Baptiſm; and connecting one to the other. And in this ſenſe the 
receiving of the Spr/t is, in fome places of the New Tefament, ſpoken of, as 
following after Baptiſm ; but never as following upon the partaking of the Lords 
Supper: which is at leaſt a probable argument that this /azzer was not at all re- 
fered to, in this obſcure text. | | 


Nor indeed do I ſee how the Greek IV, ord, here uſed, immediately after that : 


of having been baptized, can ſignify any thing depending upon repeated Acts ot 
ordinary Duty. For, as the phraſe, Ve have been baptized, refers to one ſingle 
Rite by which Chriſtians are declared to be made one Body; fo, the phraſe, //: 
have been made to drink into One and the ſame Spirit, muſt naturally refer to one 
ſingle paſt Fact, after that Bapriſm. And thus the Ap9tle's manner of ſpeaking 
leads us to think: which is a poſitive declaration of this drinking (not of the Ci), 
or of the Blood of the Lord, but) of, or into, the Spirit; as a certain Fa# to 
which the Corimihans were then Witneſſes; and not as a Fact depending upon 


what was uncertain, or upon a Rite to be often repeated. This diſtinguiſhes it q 


fully from any drinkmg of the Spirit, which is conſequent upon drinking ſome— 
thing elſe; and from any effect of drinking, in the Communion, which muſt ut- 
doubtedly depend upon the temper and good behaviour of Chr;/;ans, at every put 
ticipation of the Lord's Supper. And indeed, no great and wonderful Favours 
can well be ſuppoſed to have been ſpoken of to the Corinthians, by St. Pall. as 
viſible and certain effects of the participation of the Lord's Supper amongſt Them, 
after the very different language concerning this Rite; and the ſharp reproo!s 0! 
the conduct of many of them in their attendance upon it, which He had betore 
made ule of, I might add that, in the propriety of language, had the Apo? 
intended to ſpeak of repeated Acts of partaking of the Cup of the Lord, = 
wou 
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would have uſed the word [e, in the preſent Tenſe, to ſignify that We 
re, by our repeated attendance at the Lord's Table, frequently made to drink of, 
or inte, the Spirit; and not |emorianuer] He have been made to drink of, or into 
„; which anfwering exactly to [a7]. nue] Ie have been baptized, molt pro— 
ably (as this latter does) refer to one Fact, ſtated and certain. . 

2, This, I think, will be put beyond doubt by the plain Deſign of St. P., in 
this whole Chapter. In which, after He has made an End of his directions and 


obſervations relating to the Lord's Supper, He introduces a perfectly new Subject, 


ch. xit. ver. 1. Now, as concerning ſpiritual gifts, Brethren, I would not have you 
iquorant. He then puts them in mind of the different forts of Gifts, or Graces; 
all given by the ſame Hhirit, tor the good and advantage of the whole Body of 
Clriftians. In going over the particular G/s in his view, He does not mention 
any of the moral virtues; as the Gifts He here means. Every one of Theſe is 
indeed repreſented by Him, in other Epiſtles, as the Fruit of the Chriſtian Spi- 
tit; the genuine work and product of Chri/tianity, in oppolition to the MH of 
the TI; Gal. v. 22. Eph. v. 8. and they are all called 22 T& eU. But 


the Her are yapioun]a, the uncommon tavours, or Graces, in another Senſe, as 


peculiarly beſtowed upon ſome particular perſons. Thetc alone, (ſuch as an 
Extraordinary Faith, in order to work miracles; the gift of healing diteates ; the 


5 


Power of diſcerning the Spirits of others;) are here mentioned, as inſtances of | 
the ſpiritual Graces amongſt the Corinthians. And theie, coming from the Holy 


Spirit of God, as Meters flow from a Fountain, are well repretented under that 


foure, Thus, after the Apgſtle has mentioned the particulars, ver. 4—11, 


He comes to his argument, by which He deſigns to perſuade: all perfons con— 
cerned, to uſe theſe extraordinary Gifts, according to the deſign of the Ger, for 
the good of the Whole Society. As it is, faith He, ver. 12, in the natural 
« Body, fo it is with the Chriſtian ſociety. We are to conſider ourlelves as many 


« Members compoſing one Body: and obliged to act for the good of the Whole. 


For, ver. 13, We have all been bapized, and by that Rite, declared to make 
One Body, or Society; and it is One and the fame ſpirit, of which All of Us, 
« who have been favoured with theſe extraordinary gifts, have been made to 


« drink, for the uſe of the Church; and by which Every part of the Church is 


& to be benefited : juſt as, in the natural Body, All Members partake of the fame 
« life, from One and the ſame principle.” From hence to the 7wenty ſeventh 
verſe He illuſtrates what He intends, by the Union and correſpondence of the 
teveral Members of the Body natural, all ſympathizing with, and afliſting, one 
another: and then, ver. 27, reſumes the fame concluſion, that “ So it is in the 


Body of Chrift, of which every Chriſtian is a Member, One is favoured with 


gone fort of gifts; Another with another; but all in ſubſerviency to the Good 
„and Advantage of the Whole.” And in enumerating theſe Gifts, and the 
perions who poſſeſs them, He ſtill mentions, not any of the Moral virtues which 
are called the Fruits of the Spirit; but only the Extraordinary Offices, and Gitts, 
beſtowed upon Some, and not common to all, even in thoſe days. After this, in 


the laſt verſe, He introduces his diſcourſe about the Importance of Charity, the 


greateſt of Moral Virtues ; by diſtinguithing it from the Gifts (yzpiouda) He had 
been ſpeaking of; and profeſſing that He was going to ſhew Them a more &xcellent 
way, by pointing out, and deſcribing This, in its full extent. And, after having 
lpent the whole 13th chapter in inflaming their defires after Charity, which it 
Was in the power of all ſincere Chriſtians to poſſeſs; and in ſetting it above all 
thoſe Extraordinary gifts themſclves; He commands them, ch. xiv, 1, to purſue 
after Charity in the firſt place; and then to be as fond and as deſirous as They 
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pleaſe of the extraordinary Spiritual Gifts before-mentioned. Of theſe very ſyi. 
ritual Gifts, He preſently direts Them to value, and wiſh for, ſuch as were the 
moſt uſeful to the whole Church aflembled ; and not the moſt pompous and aſto. 
niſhing. So that We ſee, Charity itſelf, that Great Moral virtue in the Ch. 
Sy/tem, is not one of theſe Gifts implied in the Text, I have been now 
ing; but is diſtinguiſhed from them, and preferred before them. | 
Prom all this it is plain that, in the paſſage before Us, in which St. Pay} ge. 
clares the Chriſtians to have been made to drink mio the fame Spirit, He had not 
the Moral Virtues in his view, as the Effect of that or any other drinking; but 
the Extraordinary Graces or Favours, called in this chapter xapicſiaſa, and in the 
next r wlan, ſpiritual Gifts, as the very things which They had been mag, 
zo drink, or which had been communicated to them immediately from the Spirit 
and that He is not here ſpeaking at all of the Attendance of Chriſtians upon the 
Lord's Table; or of any Rite of Religion, as neceſſary in order to obtain theſe 


jan 


Gifts; but indeed arguing to quite another purpoſe. Upon the whole therefore, 
the Meaning of this Paſſage may be thus expreſſed: * For as We all, whether 


66 Jeros or Gentiles, have been bapized into one Body, that 1s, by Baptiſm have 


been declared Members of the one Chriſtian Society, Chriſt's myſtical Body; | 
44 {9 likewiſe, All We, who have been endowed with the extraordinary gifts 


« which flow immediately from the Spirit of GOD, as from a fountain, of 
e which We have been made to drink; that All We, I ſay, had theſe extraordi. 


* nary Gifts beſtowed upon Us, by one, and the ſame Spirit; for the Good and _ | 


Edification of the whole Church, and not for the oſtentation and glory of 
„ particular Members.” The partaking of theſe Gifts of the Hirit plainly 
| ſeems to be the drinking intended by the Apgile in theſe figurative words; and 
not the drinking of any Cup, or Liquor, (literally ſpeaking) in order to the ob- 
taining any moral virtues, or graces. This Text therefore, can never be urged 


as an Inſtance, or Proof, of any Promiſe, or Privilege, expreſily annexed by our 


| Saviour, or his Apoſtles, to the participation of the Lord's Supper. 


And now, if We review all the Paſages of the New Teſtament, which I have 


before produced, (and they are all which can be thought to relate to this Ri,) 


We ſhall find that there is only One of them, which has been ſuppoſed by any 


Interpreters to imply in it any immediate Benefit, or Privilege, annexed to the Par- 
b taking of this Rite: vis. That of St. Paul, in which the partaking of the Cup, 
and of the Bread, at the Lord's Table, is ſaid to be The Communion of the 


Blood, and of the Body, of Chriſt.“ This, I acknowledge, has been inter- 
preted by Many to fignify „ An actual partaking of All the Benefits of his Sut- 


« ferings and Death for our ſakes.” But I have already ſhewn at ſome length, 
[p. 856, &c.] that the Apgſtle's Argument in that place, and his plain Intention in 
it, neither require, nor admit, this Senſe of the Words. And I was the more 
ſolicitous to put this in a clear light, becauſe I eſteemed it of very pernicious 
Conſequence to lead Chriſtians to think that Thzs, or any One, ſingle Inſtance of 
Obedience to the Will of God, however Worthily performed, and ſuitably to Its 
Nature and End, could poſſibly be to Them, the partaking of All the Benefits of 
Chrift's Life and Death. Such a Doctrine as this, would, in my opinion, be in- 
conſiſtent with the plaineſt Declarations of the Goſpel; and not only inconſiſtent 
with, but directly contradictory and deſtructive to, the Main Deſign of it: and 
therefore, cannot be the Senſe of any Paſſage in that Goſpel, which was revealed 
to teach Men other Meaſures of Acceptance with God. Much leſs ought 10 in» 
portant a Doctrine to be built upon any Paſſage, which, at beſt, is owned to be 0: 

the Figurative Sort, and of dubious Interpretation, 8 05 


explain. 
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The Truth of what I am faying will appear {till more plainly from One Iu- 
ſance: and That {hall be, the Benefit of Neniſſſian of our paſt S's through 7 eſtes 
Chr ift If it be atked, Do we not partake of this Benefit, by our partaking of 
he Lord's Supper worthiſy? I mult antwer, No; if the Goſpel be true. For in 
that, No pardon of patt Sins is promiſed, or given, unlcts to Thoſe juit converted, 
renouncing their Sins, and baptized into the CHitiun Talib; or to Thoſe who, 
having ſinned after Baptiſm, actually amend their lives. A dilpotition towards 
this Amendment; a Reſolution to Amend, arc very good Steps: and Thu are 
virtually implied in our Profeſing ourſelves Chriftians. and Remembering (, 
i our Lord and Maſter, at his Table. But neither this Diſpoſition, nor this Refo- 
\y7i5u, let them be never ſo ſincere, are tliemſelves Actual Amendment. And this 
Afual Amendment being 10 neceſſary a Qualification, that there is No Forvivcncls 
of Sins after Bap///m promiſed without it; it remains certain that No A of Re- 
ligion, without this, can be a T itle to ſuch For give neſs. So far is the Perform— 
ance of this Duty from being itſelf the Claim, or Seal, to All the Benefits of 
Cheiſt's Death ; that it is not 15 to this ſingle Benefit, w hich cannot be obtained 
without a Practice conformable to the Laces of che Goſpel. 

Accordingly, In our publick Office it is not tuppoſed that the V orthy partaking 
of the Lord's Supper does itſelf operate this forgroeneſs ; but it is made part of a 
Prayer to God, that They who have partaken of it, may obtain Remithion of their 
Sins, and all other Benefits, Cc. They are taught to pray thus, ler the At 
of Communion is over; which ſuppoſes that It is not already obtained: and the 
words can be underitood in no Senſe, conſiſtent with the whole Goſpel, but hs, 
That they may behave Themſelves in Al reſpects, (as, it is hoped, They have 
in This one,) ſo agreeably to the Will of God, that They may be of the number 
of Thoſe who ſhall be pardoned and accepted: and that This particular Duty, 
rohtly perfor med, may be One Mean of leading them to a ſtcady Perſeverance 
in all that is good. 

Agrecably to all this, We ought to explain char Paſſage in the Churc) C ateebjfn, 
in which, it being atked, What is the Inward part, or thing ſirnified, in the 
Lord's Supper ? the Anſwer is, The Body and Blood of Chriſt, which are verily 
aud indeed aten and received is the Faithful, in the Lord's Supper: which words, 
tor want of an Equitable Explication, have been charoed with an ab diy equal 
to That of Tranjub/tantiation itſelf. That they cannot be meant of Chr it's Na- 
tural Body and Blæod, Every one, who knows the Principles of the Coinpilers of 
tie Catechiſm, and the Doctrine of our Church, not only allows, but contends. By 
Faith, or a ſincere believing in Chriſt, and receiving Him as our Maſter, We are 

lad indeed, fowuratvely to cat the F eh, and drink the Blood, of the Som of Man; 
as We take in, and digeſt, for our Spiritual Nouriſhment, all his Doctrine. But 
this is not by Faith, conſidered prowlarly at the Lord” S Table; but by Believing 

in general. . 

Nor can the Meaning be, That the Benefit of Chril s Budy broken, and B 
ſhed, are verily and indeed taken and received by the Faithful in the Lord's 
upper: not merely becauſe This, as I have already ſhewn, is not true; but 
3 I think, it contradicts Another, and a plainer, Part of this very Catechiſm, 
For juſt before, the Pueftion being aſked, * hy was the Las d's Spper ordained?” 
This very ſhort and full Anſwer is given, —“ Fo the continual Remembrance 7 
«* the Sacrifice of the Death of Chriſt ; and of the Bznefits which Ve receive theres N 
We lee, It is for the remembrance of all the Benefits which are promiſed to Le 
beſtowed upon us by means of Chr; and not for the actuat receiving thoſe Benefits, 
that our Church declares this Rite to be ordained, This Remembrance of them is 


Yor. III. 26 Q 


Indeed, 
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only Conſiſtent Senſe of the words, we are now conſidering ; which, I own 
uſe of. Comparing therefore, both theſe Paſſages together; the meanin 
this Rte, are the Body and Blood of Chriſt; That theſe may be ſaid to be 155 
oufly Eat this Bread and drink this Mine, in Memory of Chriſt's Body and Bly 
The Nature of the thing ſuppoſes them Falihſul, (that is, Believers in ) | 
Crit, before they are capable of this Remembrance of Him, as their Maſter And 


and Blood of Chrift: becauſe Believers alone, coming as ſuch, eat his Body 


it; v/z. by eating Bread, and drinking Mine, in a thankful and ſerious enen. 
brance of his Natural Body broken, and Blood ſhed. Or, in words a little di c 


of Chriſt's Body and Blood, do verily and indeed perform theſe Commands of His, 
Jae, Eat, This is my Body; and Drimk ye all, of this, For this 5 my Huli. 


as Memorials of them. And this is ſaid of the Faithful, or fincere Believers, in 
diſtinction from Others : who, being careleſs, or not True Believers, may take 


 remembring the Lord's Body and Blood; which therefore, ſuch Perſons do not 


to ſay what is. 


« the other, [viz. Baptiſm} ſtyled a being buried with Chrij? and riſing with Him 


„agi . For, 


lar manner of bapiizing Proſelytes: by which they were firſt covered with Water, 
and in a State as it were of Death and Inactivity; and then aroſe out of it into a 
| ſort of New State of Life and Action. And if Baptiſm had been then performed, 
as it is now amongit Us; We ſhould never have fo much as heard of this Form 
of Expreſſion, of dying and arjmg again, in this Rite. But farther, This figu- 
rative Expreſſion is not ever made uſe of to ſignify any Beneft, or Privizege, 
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indeed, One Mean tending to the obtaining them: as it tends to our conſide 
and apprehending what They are, and upon what Terms propoſed to Us; an 
it is in itſelf an Acceptable Obedience to a Command of our Saviour. 
but One Mean; and that, in theſe Senſes: which are very different from 
Jam oppoſing. 

But however; this Paſſage in the Catechi, 


king 
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But it i; 
the Sen ſe 
m will, I think, lead Us. 
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very Figurative, where a Figure ought rather to have been explained, than . 


an made 


. 5 : | g of the 
Words appears to be, That the Thiygs ſignified, or appointed to be rementrs 710 


ceived by the Faithful, (that is, by Believers,) as They alone fincerely and 


fert< 
«1 5 
ejns 


conſequently, the Faithful are ſaid verily and indeed to take and receive the Buy 


hs | and 
drink his Blood, indeed, or in that very Senſe in which He appointed them to d 


ferent, They who eat this Bread, and drink this Mine, in Religious remembrance 


They take Both, in that Senſe in which He called them his Body and Bliad: c: 


Cv cs 
5 Ci ws 


and receive the Bread and Mine; but take it, as at a Common Table, not religiouſly 


tale and receive, in the Senſe of the Inſtitution, for want of this ſerious Faith 
and Remembrance, If this be not the Senſe of this Paſſage, I own myſelf unable 


It is not therefore, I think, truly affirmed that «© The participation l of the 
“Benefits purchaſed by Chriſt's death, is, by a very proper figure of Speech, in 
« this Sacrament, ſtyled, The receiving of CHRIST'S Body and Blood; as it is, in 


1. This latter Expreſſion, made uſe of by St. Paul, with relation to Baptijns 
is taken from the Cuſtom of Immerfion in the firſt days; and from that particu- 


actually obtained at the time of receiving Bap/iſm worthily ; or by means of it: 
but peculiarly applied to the duty and obligation the baptized Perſon is reminded 
of, by this particular manner of Bapliſn. This is evidently the Tendency cs 
this F;gurative phraſe; and the Uſe the Apg/le actually makes of it, Rom. Vi 3 
4, fi, 12. In which chapter, though the Abaſle mentions the great happine! 

See Pr. Clarke's Expoſition of the Church Catechiſm, p. 311. 
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of Jjving again 401th Chriſt, as what we have a right from GOD's promites 
expect, it We truly die geit Him, in the moral Senſe of that phraſe: yet, 3 
He recommends to Chriſtiuus, as figured by the particular manner of Baptiſm then 
in uſe, 18 the ſtrict obligation upon thera of being like perſons dead un; 'o fin, and 
vive only unto Rightcouinets : without which, B. 1þ11fm will aggravate the Pu = 
* of Chriſtians, inſtead of entitling Them to any Bleffiogs, 

The other Form of Expreſſion, recerving the Body and Blind of Chriſt, 
Po from the words of the [n/titution, in w ach the Bread and I ine are E.Ca lle 
the Body and Blood of Chriſt; and from the Communion, or participation, of the 
Blood and of the Body of Chrift, in the Lord's Supper, tpol gen of by St. P. ul, 
1 Cor. x. 16. But I have alrcady thewn that St. Paul, in that paſlage, Was not 
© concerning Himſelf with the Benefits of partaking of the Lord's Suppen; but with 
the relation of the Cup and the Bread there mentioned, to the BYggd and Body of 
Chriſt, which They were appointed to call to the remembrance of Chrifians : ; 
and conſequently, that This phraſe was never uſed by Him to fignity , or 
even Any, of the Benefits purchaſed by Chriſt's death. And as for tlie Words 
of the Inflitution, Take, Eat, This is my Body; and Drink—This is my Blood : 
They cannot poſſibly ſignify, T Take and Receive actually at this very Time the 
Benefits of my Death: But, Take and eat This Bread in remembrance of my 
Body, and this Wine in remembrance of my Blood. For the Words, Dg this 
in remembrance of Me, very clearly explain the whole. Ch; , and the Benfus 
purchaſed by Him, are to be remembered in this partaking of the Ts Supper 3 
and therefore, neither He, nor thoſe Benefits, arc fappoſed to be aAually re- 
ceived at the time, or r by the Acts, ot eating this Bread, and denke this 
Wi ine. : 

The Phraſe of eating Chriſt's Fleſh, nd iaking his Blood, as it is uſed by 
Him, John vi. 56, ſgniſtes the Duty of believing, and % ging his Doctrine ; 
and not any Benefits accruing from that eating and drinkin, The eating and 
drintins Wiſdom | Ecclus xx1v. 27.] is nothing but the Feeding and Improving 
our Souls by That, as We do Our Bodies by Meat and Drink. And neither 
of theſe phraſes does at all ſhew, that „ receiving the Body and 1 lood of Chriſt” 
in the Lord's Supper 1s a proper fi figure of Speech to tignify the actual I Vici pu- 
in of the Benefits pur chaſed by his Death: or that any fuch Thing is ſignit ied by 
this Expreſſion. 

II. If We now proceed to enquire, What thoſe Privileges or Benefits are, 
which are truly and certainly annexed to this Duty, or implied in it, the Anſwer 
| think, is; All that either in general are promiſed, or naturally belons o,.t0 à fits 
cere Obedience to any Poſitive Commands of God, known by Us to be ſuch; 
or, in particular, are, in the nature of the Thing itfelf, implied in this 138 | 
or refult from it. When I argucd before, that No Promiſe: was made to this 
particular Daly, as diſtinc from all others; I added, In expreſs words: becauſe 
it was far from my Deſigu to exclude out of a Chr; an's Thought and Expetla- 
tion, Any of thoſe Promiſes which attend upon All Dutics of the like fort; or 
Ai; of thoſe Natural Conſeque, ces from This particular Duty, which may be 
conſidered as the Promiſes, in eiiect, of Him who made it a Duty. Thus, for 
inſtance, All that Favour and Acceptance, and good Pleaſure, of Almighty 
God, which are plainly promiſed and annexed to our Aſemblinrs NE es my 
obedience, and in honour, to Him and his authority, may as ccrtalnly be ex- 
peed from our Aſlembling for the purpoſes of „is Inſtitution, as for ce Re- 
ligious Purpoſes. We may be lure, W. e are e plead ing ; Almighty God, whilſt We 


arc 


X 1 ESS = 


We are otherwiſe directed by God himſelf. And if We do, We ſhall f 


We profeſs ourſelves Chr/?'s Diſciples; and acknowledge our obli 
according to /s Laws: that by this we are led to a ſerious Conſider 
Tenor and Deſign of his holy Religion; and to the ſincereſt Thankfulnat 
all that He did and ſuffered for Us; as well as to the moſt proper Diſpoy 


Body. This is, therefore, an effectual acknowledgment of our tric Ob! 


leads our Thoughts, and conſequently our Practice, to All that is Good, an 
all that is neceſſary for Us to atk of GOD, or to act Ourſelves towards 
vancement in it. So that Our Attendance upon this Rte is not only the g 
a Religious Service, in the way appointed by Chrit; which cannot but be 
favourably accepted by GOD; but it is a doing That, which we ourſelves cin 
ſee to tend naturally to revive and keep alive in our Minds all ſuch Thoughts 
Diſpoſitions, and Tendencies, as arc proper to work upon the Conduct Fr 
whole Lives. V e 
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are obeying the Command of his Sn; and performing what W 
Duty: and this We ought to look upon as a great Happineſs. 

But in 77s particular Inſtance of our Duty, We can with Reaſon go farther 
I ſay with Reaſon: becauſe the Beneſits received, from all ſuch Performance S 
reaſonable Creatures, cannot poſſibly be received, but jn a reaſonable way, The. 
Duties, how well ſoever performed, cannot be ſuppoſed to operate as > FRE 
nor to influence Us, as if We were only Clock-work or Machines, to bs 
upon by the Arbitrary force of a ſuperior Being. But, in the natural an 85 
ſonable tendency of them We ought to found our main Expectations g 1 


nd that, 
gn of it, 
gation to live 
ation of the 


e eſteem our 


by our partaking of the Lord's Supper, according to the Nature aud Det 


5 for 


| „ : Ittong 
and Reſolutions of behaving Ourſelves as becomes Us, in our Re! 


. | ay ation to 
Him as our Head, and to our Brethren as Fellow-members with Us Or 


the fame. 


» — . 93. | 
tion to all Inſtances of Piely, and Virtue. And thus, by its own Tenders 


I, 
$14 
d 0 
Our Ad. 
al EE 
a) mg 


always 


. 


And what reaſonable Creature would not be content with Bene/?s of this fort, - | 
which are always of ſubſtantial and laſting ſervice ; without fancying to Him 


ſelf Privileges, Communications, or Impreſſions, from above, of Another ſort, never 
expreſsly promiſed to this Duty; never with certainty to be riphtly judgedd of, 


in any Caſe ; often fallacious ; and always leaving the Mind, in which the Inn 
ges of them have been worked up, in a State ſatisfied with what carries no f. 


tional ſatisfaction in it; and too often in a Diſpoſition of thinking meanly cf 


Thoſe Real and Practical Excellenceies, which are the true Heighths, and Exalted 


Accompliſhents, of the Chriſtian Lie? In this way, the Lord's Supter is Oi of 


S 3 


the Means of Grace, in every good ſenſe of that Phraſe : as the duc partaking 


of it tends to procure Us the preſent favour of GOD; as it is the Mean which 
naturally leads to ſuch Diſpofitions, and Chriſtian Graces, as entitle Us finalls 
to his Favour in Heaven; and which, amongſt Other Means, helps to tender 


Us fit for All ſuch Afances as are proper for Him to give to Free and Reaton- 


able Creatures. . 
If any Perſons think This a Low Character of ſuch a Rite, inſtituted br ov 


Lord himſelf, upon ſo great and remarkable an occation ; This muſt ariſe es- 


from the /ow Opinion They have conceived of the higheſt Good of Mortal Mun; 


which is, The Uniform Practice of Morality, choſen by Ourſelves as our Ih- 
pineſs here, and our unſpeakable Reward hereafter ; or, from the N14 H 
have entertained of ſome Expreſs Promiſe annexed by G OD to this Pu, Ws 
implies more in it than I have ſaid. When this Promiſe is produced, E.. 


Chrjftian ought to receive it with Joy; and form his Expectations up0!: it, 


till He can find this Promiſe, He ought not to deccive his own Soul, or 11-7 4 


® © 
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to be deceived by Others, into fond and groundleſs imaginations of Things 
never included in this Rite by its great and good V. OT ha when at the fame 
time, after all our ſearches, Nothing more truly Great or Good can be found 
out, or ſaid, of ſuch an IHfitution, deſigned for the Advantage of Free Agents, 
than, «That it will help Us, if We be not wanting to Ourſelves, in our Vo- 
« Juntary and ſincere Endeavours of reforming all our Vices, and incre: ing in 
« All Virtue, which 1s our Likeneſs to G O D himſelf.“ Upon theſe Reaſons, 
taken from the Nature and Deſign of the Infi77u7ion itſelt, I have ſaid what 1 
think true of it: but I am not at liberty to ſay more of /, and of the Benefits 


accruing from It, and Priv/eges annexed to It, than what is truly and p/ainly ex- 
preſſed or implied in the Words of Scripture; which owe mult eee 


the Nature and Effect of this Rite. 
To fay that This Communion is the Actual partaking of A the Benefits of 
Chriſt's Body broken, and Blood thed; or, in other words, of his Living and 
Dying for Our Good; is not only (as I have already obſerved) to put 7 hari upon 
One fingle Act of Religious Obedience, which 1s by our Bleſſe d Lord made to 
depend upon the Hole Syſtem of all Virtues united; but, in the preſent Calc, 


has this peculiar abſurdity in it, that in 76/5 Rize, which was inſtituted for the 


Remembrance of Chriſt, it deſtroys that very Notion of Remembrance, which 
is the [Eſſence of it. The great deſign of this Inftitution is to call to Remem- 
zrance the Death of Chriſt; and, what is implied in This, to commemorate the 
Benefits accruing to Chr ifuans from it. To make it therefore, the a&ua/ par- 
taking of theſe Benefits, is altering the Nature of it; as much as actual partaking 
of Any thing, is different from Remembring it, or calling It to mind. It is to 
ſuppoſe theſe Benefits preſent, which are to be commemorated; and therefore, are 
not, according to the Inſtitution, conſidered as preſent ; but only as Good things 
promiſed by Chri/t to all his Followers who ſhall be found at laſt to have come 
up to his Terms, as far as the Imperfection of human nature would permit. 
This peculiar Remembrance of Him, and of theſe Bene. {s, is indced, One, (and 
but One) Mean of procuring them; not at the very time of the due perfor- 


mance of this Rite, but aer it: not by any neceſſaty or inſtantancous Effect 


upon Chriſtians, but as it may lead and help Them, to ſuch Thoughts, and Re— 


ſolutions, as may confirm Them in that Vive, al Obedience which alone can en- 
title them to the Promiſes of CH. 


To ſay that This Sacrament is deſigned and 3 peculiarly for the obtain— 
ing of God's Holy Spirit, is, I think, to forget and contradict thoſe Expreſs words 
of our Saviour, in which He himſelf has annexed that Benefit (whatever the 
nature and degree of it be, according to the different Ages of the Church, and the 

various neceſſities of Chri/tans,) to "the Duty of Prayer : which is a Duty abſo- 
lutely diſtin&t from the Participation of the Lord's Supper 3 though it may very 


properly go before, and follow after, it. I ſay properly: not neceſſarily, in ſuch 


lente that the Communion would not be the Communion without it ; ; but ſuitably 
to the good defign and Tendency of this Rite, and moſt uſefully to Ourſclves, 

The Promile of Chriſt's being in the midft of Us, is not peculiar to our Atten- 
dance upon this Rite; but, as far as it relates to Chriſtians of later ages, it be— 
longs to our Aﬀembling in ts Name, Or as His Diſciples, upon this, or upon any 
Other, Religious Account. 

To call it the Food of Our Souls, is not to give it a Name peculiarly proper 
to This, as diſtinct from All other Points in which we are cqually concerned, 


The Word of GOD, and the Doctrine of Chriſt, are expreſily repretented under 


the Notion of our Food, vis. the Food of our Souls; as They tend to improve 
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894 THE NATURE AND END OF THE 
Us in what He requires of Us, and to nouriſh Us unto Eternal life, And < 
may Prayer, and fo may this Rite, be called, by a ſtrong figure of Speech; and 
ſo may Every thing elſe, which leads us to a Life of Virtue: every Step of 
which may be ſtyled, by the ſame figure, the Nouriſhment and Strength of our 
Souls, towards a farther improvement. But the Danger of a Miſtaken Expec 
tation, from calling 75% ſo, is the Greater; becauſe, the Rite itſelf conſiſting i in 
ealing Bread and drinking Wine, the Expreſſion is apt to convey the Notion of 
ſomething mechanically or miraculouſly conveyed at the fame Time into the 
Soul, which is Food to That, as the Bread eaten is to the Body. But This, ang 
other Miſtakes ariſing from various Forms of Expreſſion are, I think, originally 
owing to our neglecting the ſimple primary Idea, annexed to this Inſtitution, TH 
the Remembrance of Chriſts Death: a Notion, which, conſtantly attended to, 
would guard us againſt the Errors ariſing from all ſorts of Expreſſions. And by 
this we ſhall always carefully attend, unleſs We can come to think the sole 
Account left Us, by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, of this Infiitution, too low and plain 
for us to be contented with; and greatly to ſtand in need of our Additions ty 
| heighten and improve it. 

This will teach us the true Senſe to be 550 upon that Anſewer in our Church. 
_ catechiſm, which declares the Benefits of which We are Partakers, in this R;;- 
to be, The ſtrengthening and refreſhing of our Souls by the Body and Blood of Chrit, 

as our Bodies are by the Bread and Wine: vis. That, as Bread and Mine, con- 
ſidered only as Natural Food, ſtrengthen and refreſh our Bodies; fo, This Brea 
and Wine, conſidered and taken as Memorials of the Body and Blood of CHriſt our 
Maſter, lead Us, by their peculiar Tendency, to all ſuch Thoughts and Practice, 
as are indeed the Improvement and Health of our Souls. And thus, if 70% 

Martyr, one of the Early I/riters, calls the Euch by the Name of Food, or 
Nouriſoment; He ought to be underſtood to do this in a Figurative Senſe ; as Ile 
would have called Any thing in Religion Food or Nouriſhment, which tends, in 
any degree, to ſuch a Behaviour and Practice, as improves Our Souls in their | 
true and proper health and ſtrength; and by this means helps to nouriſh Us unto 
Eternal Life. If Ignatius, St. John's Diſciple, and Earlier than the Former, call; 
the Bread broken in the Euchariſt, the Medicine of immortality ; Our Antidote, 
that uve fhould not die but live for ever in Chriſt Feſus: This ſhews Us that there 
was too ſoon a Variety of figurative Expreſſions upon this Subject, introduced 
amongſt Chri/tians : which yet may be well interpreted by the plain Nature au. 
Deſign of the Thing itſelf. Thus, this Bread which might, in One Senſe, by a 
Figure, be called Food, in Another Senſe might, by the ſame ſort of Figure, ve 
called P/ 8 ich ; [a very different Idea from that of Fœod;] as the Rite, of which 
it is a part, is, by its Deſign and End, an open Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion; as it tends to keep Us in the Profeſſion and Practice of it: and leads Us 
to ſuch Thoughts and Reſolutions, as are the greateſt Defences againſt the cil 
Effects of the Poiſon of Sin. In this Senſe it may be likened to Bodily Pinfic: 
and called a Medicine for Immortality ; and an Antidote againſt % and Dau. 
Nor can it be ſuppoſed that Any of the earlieſt Writers ſpake of Th/s Zread, 0r 
of the ELucha, 10 as Jood or as Medicine, in any other ſenſe, not rare ded upon 
the nature of the Inflitution, or the words of the New Teftament; witliout [112- 
poſing at the ſome time that in This They ſoon deviated from the original #"- 
plicily of Their Religion; and applied to this Rite Expreſſions never int 12 
pecullarly to belong to it; nor at all proper in any ſuch high ſenſe as may [145 

been put upon them by ſome of late Ages. 
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The ſame ſort of Miſtake ſeems to lie in calling it The Renewal of the New 
Covenant, on c part ; and the Sea/ of It, on GOD's part : The former of Which 
is a very improper Deſcription of this Duty, as diſtinguithed from All others; and 
the Latter ſeems to Me to have no foundation, in Tl Senſe. 
We may indeed, be ſaid to acknowledge and own our Covenant with CG OD, 
through Chri/t, by the virtual Profelſing Chrlolven to be Chr//?;2ns, implied in Our 
Remembring Him as our Lord, in this Rize. But the tame may be ſaid of any 


other, even verbal, Proteſſion of our Faith in Chrj?; which is equally an Ac- 


nowledgment of the fame Covenant. But the Repeated Acknowledgment of our 


being entered into ſuch a Covenant 15 by no means, nor in any proper ſenſe, the 
Renexwal of that Covenant. They are Tevo very ditterent Ideas : 
ways to be kept lo. 

The Chriftian Religion is conſidered as a Covenant between GOD and Us. Un- 
der this figure, The Covenant, on our Part, is, Not that We conſent to forfeit 
his Favour for ever, unleſs We {tritly and rigorouſly, without any one neglect 
or deviation, perſevere to the End of Lite, in the performance of his Will: bur, 
That We will ſincerely and uniformly endeavour to perform his Will ; and, 
in any inſtance We neglect or tranſgreſs it, We will not ſuffer this to grow into 
an Habit of Sin, but recover Ourſelves by greater W atehfulnels and actual 
Amendment of Lite. 

Keeping therefore, to this Notion of a Covenant ; Every 1 Sin, into 
which a CHriſtian may fall, though highly lifpleabnig to Almizhty God, and 
ending to a Total forfeiture of his Coomnanted Favour, yet cannot be ſaid to be a 
Breach of the whole Covenant, in ſuch ſenſe as to imply in it a Fſcilure of all 
the Benefits of It: becauſe there is Another part of it, in which Aua, Amend= 
ment 18 ſtipulated : and the Event of this muſt be ſeen, before judgement can be 
paſſed about this Total Forfeiture. But if Sin, or any Number of Sins, be ſup- 
poſed to break and diflolve this Covenant totally; ſo that it ſhall ſtand in need 
of being renewed, in order to put the Chriftion again into a fate of Vavour with 
God: Let it be conſidered and anſwered, Can the partaking of the Lord's Supper 
thus renew it? Can the ſerious Remembrance of Chr, and the Profeſſion of our 
Faith in Him, implied in this R//e; or any Peculiarity belonging to it; be 
completely, and of itſelf, Such a Renewal as We are ſpeaking of? Is there One 
ſuch Word of promiſe, or privilege, mentioned, in the New 79 eftament, as pecu— 
liarly relating to this Duty ? Nothing of this kind appears there. Nor can this 
Duty itſelf be eſteemed as More than One Inſtance of our Belief in Chriſt, and 
Ore Act of our Obedience; always in itſelf acceptable to God, as it is accom- 
panicd with a ſincere Veſire, and implies in it an honeſt Reſolution, of doing 
his Will. 

In a word, The effectual Ne-glabl ſhment of the Chr 1 Cri on gur part, 
if it has been ſhaken by Our Sins, can be only compaſſed by that Actual Amend- 
ment which is part of the Covenant. And therefore, as the partaking of the 
Lord's Supper is not the Actual Amendment of our Lives, but is only that One 
Inſtance of our Chrjtjanity, by which we do in effect acknowledge our Obliga- 
tion to it; and by which, as by a Mean, We are naturally, and by the Appoint— 
ment of Chriſt, led to it: Let not That Benefit be annexed to the Mean, 
which belongs only to the Eud ſerved by That Mean; nor thoſe Privy- 
leges be given to One At of Religious Profefſion, which are conſtantly and plainly | 
taught by GOD himſelf to belong to the Aua! Amendment of our Lives, and 
the ſincere performance of his whole Will. And this being fo, that the 42ua! 


Amend. 


and ought al- 
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Amendment of our lives is the only Security to this Covenant, on our Part: it fol. 
lows that neither the Paraking of the Lord's Supper, nor Any thing elſe, Which 


is not Actual Amendment, can be ſpoken of, with any propriety, under this. 


Charatter. | | 

This being ſo plain on vr part, It would be ſufficient from hence to infer that 
this Rite of the Lord's Supper is not the Seal of the Chriſtian Covenant, on Gods 
part; becauſe it is not the Renetoal of it, on Our part. But it is fit to add till 
| farther, That the Real Blood of Chriſt, as ſhed for Us; or, in other words, hi; 
Death, is the only Seal of the Covenant and even His Blood is called fo, in 4; 
figurative ſenſe alone; v/s. That, as Covenants amongſt Men are ſigned by ſome 
peculiar Mark or Seal, in order to ſhew and prove that Truth and V. alidity: ſo 
Chrif?'s Death, or Chriſt's Blood, conſidered as the Proof He voluntarily gare tt 
the Terms brought by Him to Mankind from GOD, were truly what He had 
_ repreſented them to be, is by a Figure of Speech called the Seal of the New 


_ Covenant; and He may be ſaid to have ſealed it with his Blood, as his Death wa; 


the ſtrongeſt proof He could give of the Reality of his own and of his Father'; 
_ affection towards Mankind. This is the Seal of the Covenant; that is, It is to 


this Covenant what a Seal is to Human Covenants: and there can be no Other. 


_ Chriſt himſelf put this Seal to it once; and but once: and it cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be {et again to It, without great Impropriety and Abſurdity. It was ſufficicyt 
at firſt; and it remains ſo for ever. The Partaking of the Lord's Supper is the 
Remembrance of that Seal which Chriſt, according to the will of his Father, and in 
/, Name, ſet to the New Covenant: and therefore, cannot be the receiving the 
Seal itſelf. It is the Commemoration of his Blood ſhed long ago; and therefore, 
cannot be the partaking of His Blood itſelf. It deſtroys (as I have often ſaid) 
the Notion of this particular Commemoration, or Remembrance, of his Blood, to 
ſuppoſe it preſent. And conlequently, The Seal here remembered, cannot be pre- 


ſent. There can be no actual putting to the Seal, in a Ceremony, inftituted on 
purpoſe for the Commemoration of Chriſt's having already once for all put the 


o 


Seal of his Blood to the Covenant of Grace. 
When Chr ſaid of the Cup, at the Hiſtitution of this Rite, « This is my Blzd 
of the New Covenont;” He did not mean that Real Blood which was to be 
ſhed, in witneſs to this Covenant: but Mine to be drunk in remembrance of that 
Blood. And if the Words were as St. Luke and St. Paul relate them, „This is the 
Nero Covenant in (or through) my Blood; He did not mean that the Cup was 
to be that Covenant, but a Memorial of that Covenant then to be ſealed with his 
Blood. But in neither of theſe Expreſſions can it be implied that this Rye is 
itſelf a repeated Seal of that Covenant; or any thing more, than That the „/in 
at the Lord's Table is the Memorial of that Blood which may be figuratively called 
the Seal of that Covenant ; and, in conſequence of this, the Memorial of that 
Covenant itſelf, to the reality of which Chriſt's Blood was the Seal, or Teſtimony. 
This therefore, is not properly a Federal Rite, or a Rite making or renewing a 
Covenant; but a Rite, which implies in it, and leads to, the Remembrance of a 


Covenant to be conſidered as long ago propoſed, fixed, and fealed, by Chriſt him- 


elf, on the part of A/nghty God; and accepted and entered into, by every man, 
perſonally on his own part, at the inſtant of his firſt ſincerely believing in Chriſt, 
and profeſſing himſelf his Diſciple. Before this, No Rite can perſonally engage 
Him in this Coavenont ; becauſe no one can be perſonally engaged in a Religion 
which He has not per/ona/!y agreed to: though He may be juſtly liable to punich- 
ment for wilfully and unreatonably refuſing to enter into it, when duly ay 

| plainly 
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pl ainly offered to Him, on the part of Almiphty GOD. And after this 18 once 
gone, No Rite can be juſtly ſaid to relate to this Covenant, any farther than as 
an open Profeſſion that this Perſon is already engaged 11 it. 

Neither does this Chriſtiun Rite appear to Me to anſwer to any Rites or Cere- 
MIOUES, amongſt the Jews or Heathens, which were properly Federal Rites, 

To the Blood of the Sacrifices, which Moſes called The Blood of the Covenant; 
Ex. xxiv. 8. To this Blood, 1 ſay, the real Blood of Chrit anſwers; and not the 
17ne in the Lord's Supper. The Blood of Chrift is, in the ſame figurative Man- 
ner of ſpeaking, the Seal of the Gofpel-covenant, in which the Blood of thoſe 
Sacrifices was the Seal of the Law-covenant. But the Vine in the Lord's Supper 
i not the Blood of the New Covenant; but appointed to be drunk in remembrance 
ot the Blood of the New Covenant : which makes it as different trom that Blood, 
and that Covenant, as the Memorial is from the Thing remembered. 

It the Lord's Supper {ucceeds in the place of the Paſſover ; this will tikewifs 
help to ſhew that it cannot be liſelf a Federal, or Covenanting, Rite. For the 
Paſchal Supper itſelf was inſtituted, in remembrance of that Redemption or De- 

lirerance of Iſrael out of Egypt, by which God claimed Them for his People, 
And ſo, the Lord's Supper was inſtituted for the remembrance of that Redemp- 
tion or Deliverance of Chriſtians, which God propoſed to Them, by Chiſi, in his 
Niet Covenant, As therefore, the Paſſover was a perpetual Memorial of the One 
j\ [irerance, and the Covenant formed upon it: ſo is the Lord's Supper the Me- 
morial of the Other, and of the Covenant formed upon That ; and neither of Them 
therefore, can be eſteemed as the Actual Making thoſe Covenants, which are only 
remembered in them. 

The Sacrifices of the Ih -aelites, and Thoſe of the Heathens, to which St. Paul 
_ alludes, 1 Cor. x. are confidered by Him in that place only as Ads of Religious 
Honcur paid by the Jews to the True God; and by the Heathens to ſuppoſed 
Im.vinary Demons, in oppoſition to the True God: as has been already thewn 
at lary ze, p. 855, Sc. But the Lord's Supper does not, in his argument, anſwer 
to theſe Sacrifices; but to the Feafts made upon what had been before Sacrificed. 
Nor does the Lord's Table, in St. Paul's s argument, anſwer to the Altars ſpoken 
of by Him; but to thoſe Tables at which what had been before offered upon the 
Altars, was eaten in common by Thoſe of the ſame Religion. And his whole 
argument reſts (not upon theſe Feaſts being Federal Rites, of which He ſays not 
a word; but) upon their being deſigned and underſtood to be in honour to that 
real, or tuppoled Being, to whom- the Sacrifices had been offered: and that it 
was abſurd for Chritians to partake of theſe Meats in the Heathen Temples, and 
partake alſo of the Lord's Supper, at His Table; as being Actions in their natu- 
ral tendency inconſiſtent with one another. Nor is it reaſonable to „ reteh ſuch = 
Alluſions as 5 0 beyond the plain deſign of the Argument to which They be- g 
long 8 

To ſpeak of a particular Union and Fellowſhip with God, or with Angel and 
Ar change ls; as Privileges peculiarly implicd or obtained in this Rite; is, I fear, 
to lead the Minds of Chritians ſtill farther from its original Simplicity: and to 
foroet that the One of theſe things may be ſaid of Obedience to God's Will in 
general; and the Other, of the Duty of Praiſe or Thankſgiving in particular; 
os Papa than of This Rite, which peculiarly implies in it our Union and 
Fellowſhip with Cbriſt conſidered as Head of his Body, the Church; and with all 
the Members of that Body here below, It ought alſo to be remarked that every 
Petition, or T hankſgiving, uſed in the Publick Office, throughout our whole At- 
857 mce upon this Duty, is not a part of the 5 itſelf; which (ſtrictly taken) | 
II. 10 13 
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18 comprehended within the limits of Eating and Drinking, with a due Remer. 


brance of Chriff's Death, Thus the joining in the molt exalted Praite; 1 
Angels and Archangels, though a very proper and devout Expreſſion of our Senſe 
of God's Majeſty, has no more relation to This part, than to any Op, Part 
of our Worſhip. The Communion would be as completely the Communion of the 
Body and Blood of Chriſt, without it, as with it: and it is as properly a Part 4 
our Worſhip every day, in the Te Deum, as it is before the Communion, or Dar 


ith 


taking of the Lord's Supper. I ſay, before it: for ſo it is placed in our Off 


and not at all ſuppoſed to be of the Eſſence of this Duty; which ought always 
to be conſidered as diſtinct from all Expreſſions, Prayers, or Thank ſervings, which 


are made uſe of, before and after it. 
The Communion, or Fellowyhip, with Other Beings, peculiarly implicd ! in our 


| Joint. -partaking of the Lord's Supper, as I have already obſerved, is the Commu. 
nion with Chriſt our Head, and with all Chrif;ans throughout the Worlq : even 
with the Meangſt and Loweff, the moſt Aflicted and moſt Perſecuted, here 215 
and not with the Exalted Spirits above. For Chr: ift taketh not hold / Angels; 

but of the ſeed of Abraham He 7aketh hold, Hebr. ii. 16; by which means it b; 


that All Chriſtians here below are made One Body ; ; or Members, one with ans 
other, of One Body; under Chriſt. And this is a Communion which the moſt per. 


fect Chriſtian here below ought to be as proud of, as of Singing the FR, of 
| Seraphs; and what, I will preſume to ſay, will do more than That, towag; 


fitting and perfecting his Soul for the Happineſs of a Future State. And, (what 
is {till more to the preſent purpoſe, ) It is that Communion, and Sympathy, which 


his Mind ought to be particularly directed to, in his Attendance upon this Ha 
Inſtitution; agrecably to what St. Paul ſays expreſsly, with regard to our 5 ol 5 


with the I/hole Body of Chr ſuans, in this Rite, 1 Cor. x. 17. 
Before I leave this part of the Subject, I mult obſerve, that the Peſt of thot 


Writers upon this Subject, who have taught that “by this Sacrament Men are 


« entitled, if They be worthy Receivers, to the Benefits purchaſed by Chrift'; 
« death; and that by worthily receiving the Lord's Supper We renew our own 


"WG part in the Chriſtian Covenant; and ſecure to Ourſelves His continual Favon: 
« and acceptance through Chriſt:“ That, after all this I ſay, They themſelres 
ſeem to ſuſpe& this Doctrine to be uncertain and hazardous; and thereforc 
guard it with ſome ſuch Reſtriction and Caution as this, —“ Unleſs by any Vi- 

* cjouſneſs in the Courſe of our Lives we contradict the Profeſſions of out 


« {olemn Devotions.” But all theſe Forms of Expreſſion and Caution put to- 


= gether, will not, I fear, at all explain the Nature and Effect of this Rite. 


One reaſon is, becauſe they ſeem to contradi& and deftroy one another, For 


if by this Rite We can in any ſenſe be ſaid to renew ou own part in the Chriftian 
_ Covenant + it mult be only! in this improper one; viz. by repeating our promitc 
of Obedience, and acknowledging what our own obligations are: which are not 
things peculiar to the Holy Communion; but may be done every day, and every 
hour. Under this Notion, therefore, Our partaking worthily of the Lord's $up- 

per implies ! in it the promiſing to do our part 7owwards obtaining the Benefits ot 
Chriſt's death: which is inconſiſtent with the Notion of Our a&#za/ participation 
of thoſe Benefits, at this very time; when we only engage Ourſelves to ef- 


deavour to come up, in our future lives, to thoſe Terms without which we ca- 
not partake of thoſe Benefits. 
Again, if by this ſort of Confirmation of gur Gan part of the Chrijian 1 Covenant, 


at the Lord's Table, e preſerve 10 Ourſelves the aſſurance of God's fe! for ming b 
"part 
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ef the ſame Covenant ; That 15, of his granting Us the Benefits purchaſed by 
Chriſt's death: this alſo is inconſiſtent with the Notion of the Actual particiþa- 
i of them by receiving the Lord's Supper worthily. For by the very nature 
ot a Covenant between T'wo, this performance on God's part muſt depend upon 
cur performance of every thing ſtipulated on cf part, which cannot be deter- 
minzd either from our firſt mav/mg, or now rene /ng, our part of the Covenant * 
but from Our Behaviour, through the Courſe of our Lives. 

And laſtly, to ſay that by this Act of partaking of the Lord's Supper worthily 
We ſecure to Ourſelves God's favour and Acceptance through Chriſt, unleſs 
by any Victouinels in the courſe of our lives We contradict the profeſlions of 
« our folemn Devotions ;” ſeems no better than to give to this AF, in one part 
of this ſentence, a Privilege which is immediately taken away by declaring, in 


another part of the ſame ſentence, the ſteady practice of all Virtue, to be ſo 


neceflary, that without it, the performance of this Duty worchily will be of no 
vail towards this acceptance. And indeed, at the beſt, it is laying nothing 
which teaches Is the peculiar nature of this Duty, W ce arc enquiring after: 
nor any thing but what may be tad, with equal propriety, of the ſingle Duty 
of Praver ; or any other of the like fort. _ | „ 


Theſe very Cuulions, We ſee, ſuppoſe (what without doubt is true) that a 


Chriſtian may receive this Sacramui worthily ; and yet afterwards contradict 
the profeſſion of this part of His Devotion, by a [iciouſneſs in the Courſe of bis 


Lie. As therefore, on one hand, if the Man after this be Vicious and Im- 


moral; this Sacrament, though wworthily received, will not ſecurc to Him God's 
acceptance 3 ſo, on the other hand, if his Practice be in all reſpects worthy of 


a Chriſtian 3 it is his Univerſal Obedience to the Will of God, which will be 
his ſecurity 3 and not this particular inſtance of it, conſidered by itſelf. For in 


both Caſes the receiving this Sacrament is the ſame, and of the ſainc effect; we. 


It is one Duty, 4wor4hily performed; and therefore acceptable to G O D. But, 
being but Ore, it cannot avail, u, the performance of all O7hers ; and, 


when accompanied with that performance, It is not to /i ſingle Inſtance of 
Chriſtian Duty, (any more than to any other,) that the Chrif;an owes the ſecu- 
ity of his Acceptance with GO D: but to the Practice of his J/hole Duty, 
and of that Univerſal Holineſs, without which no man fhall ſee the Lord. 

| have thus endeavoured to guard myſelf and Others againſt all ſuch Doc- 
tines and Ways of Expreſſion concerning this Duty, as appeared to carry along 


with them any Notions which might prove of bad conſequence to Chriſtians * 


or at beſt do not tend to explain the peculiar nature of it, as diſtinguiſhed from 
all other Duties of Religion. And from what I have laid down I think it very 
evident that the proper and conſiſtent way of Expreſſion, upon this Subject, 18 
tus: “ That partaking wwor7h:ly of the Lord's Supper is one particular Duty of 
* a Coy;/7an; that this partaking of it worthily is no more than the Performance 


nature of it: and therefore, ought not to be accounted of any more impor- 
* tance towards the ſecuring our Acceptance with GO, than the performance 
wok a fibgle Duty of this fort can be: Aud that every Chriſtian is obliged, not 
* onty to perform hi Duty worthily, but every other Duty of his Religion up- 
6 On Principles ſuitable to its nature; and, as to his Final Acceptance with 
60D through Chriſt, ought to have his Eyc conſtantly and particularly 


upon that whole Syſtem of Moral Duties, upon which, throughout the New 


| 2 T-fament, his Acceptance is Conſtantly put; and upon thoſe Catalogues of 
| Vice which are as conſtantly there declared to exclude all who practiſe them 


% from 


* 01 One Duty, in a manner, and with diſpoſitions, ſuitable to the deſign and 
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« from the Kingdom of Heaven, let their Religious performances, in ge. 
te reſpects, be what they will.“ | 

To conclude, Let Chriſtians be content with what their Maſter and his Abs 
have taught them to expect from This Duty, and not think it Any Exaltgy;,, dr 
his Inſtitution, to magnify It into what He never deſigned it to be, Let tlen 
not eſteem That, as a Low Diſpenſation, which is as High as it was Hi, JV 
make it; nor think, above what is 2written, of That, which can receive its value 
only from what is written, Let them remember that All beyond, is no bete. 
than a Dream: pleaſing perhaps at preſent : but, in the end, hurtful to Th, 
who infuſe it into Others, and to Thoſe who will find Themſelves diſappointed 
when They are waked out of it. Let them attend upon This Holy Jiſlitutin, 
as the Commemoration of their Lord, the Reviver and Teacher of the pureſt R.. 
ligion in the World: and This will lead their Thoughts to their Happineſ, 


b 
the Way of their Duty; and diſengage them from dwelling chiefly upon Sup 


er. 


natural Favours and exalted Privileges, where They are naturally and ſtrongly 


called upon to think of their own indiſpenſable Obligations to depart from all li. 
 quity; and to bractiſe all Virtue, that is, to have their Converſation ſuch as be. 
cometh the Goſpel of Chriſt, whom They thus acknowledge for their Maſter, 


$i gh ie ge up 


85 17 may not be unuſeful to Thoſe whoſe Benefit I chiefly deſign, before I con. 
1 clude, juſt to mention, and explain, ſeveral of thoſe Names, by which this 
| Religious Rite has been heretofore, or is now, called: that fo, Unlearned Res. 
ders may be as little at a loſs as poſſible, to underſtand what They may at any 
time read, either in 2%, or any other, Treatiſe upon this fubject. „„ 
1. From the foregoing Account of the Intitution, We fee immediately the 


Reaſon why this Religious Rite was called The Lord's Supper: which was the | 


Fit Name of it; and a Name agreeable to the Simplicity of the Infiituticn it 
ſelf. It was inſtituted at, or after, the Laff Supper, which our Saviour and 
his Diſciples ate together, in Celebration of the Fewi/ſh Paſſover : and, as it wa 
appointed to conſiſt in Eating Bread and Drinking Mine, It was naturally called, 
The Lord's Supper, from that Supper at which our Lord thought fit to declar. 
his mind about it. But there being nothing in the Words of our Lord, ot in 


the nature of the Thing itſelf, with regard to CHriſtians, which makes this Ni | 
at all leſs proper at any one time of the day than another; Nothing can be 


ferred, either from the Defgn of the Inftitution, or the Time of it, to colts? 
the Celebration of it to the Evening. And accordingly, we find that fome © 
the Fir? Chriſtians, (though not the very Firſt) choſe an Farly Hour of thi 
Morning to meet and partake of it; becauſe That was the time when they © 
be moſt ſecure from the diſturbance of their Enemies and Perſecutors, d 
reaſons of convenience may determine Others to Any other time of the Dar. 

One thing however ſeems neceflary to be ſaid ; vis. That, when Non: 
Christians are directed, under colour of Reſpect to this Rite, to a molt {crupulo: 
Care of not cating or drinking, before They receive this Bread and ine: BS 


$ >> (9 
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then, I ſay, they ought to call to mind the e of its Toft {tions 15 the ori- 
ginal name of the Lord's Supper This Will immediately ſhew them tho Weak- 
nets of entertaining any ſuch ſuperſtitious dread of what is rather agreeable to the 
Grit Time and firſt Name of it, than the contrary. One would be tempted indeed, 
from hence to wiſh that the Time of partakiny of the Lord's &. pp. „ had been 
never altered from what that Name ſeems to imply. But when the abſurd Doc- 
trine of Tranſubſtantiation came into power, Every LHppenany e and Every Circa 


774 * 


ance of this Rite was modeled by that AH; and received Rules and Labs 
from it. And where that Doctrine is utterly diſowned, Something will often 
be working the ſame way, in its ſtead, even againſt the natural Tendency of 
our Bleſed Lord's own Behaviour, Thus, in the preſent Inſtance, It was in 
the place of the Paſchal Supper, (which uſed to be celebrated after every other 
Meal of the day, ) that our Saviour bade his Ditciples to ea? this bread, and drink 
this wine: but Others ſay, Take care to Eat this Bread, and drink thi: Mine, be- 
fre Every other Meal. It was by the Apoſtles themſclves called the Jos Sys. 
fer; and, in their days, celebrate at, or after, the /e of Huß per: but by 
Others of later ages, it has becn ſuperſtitioutly recommended, to be accompanied 
| with Faſting; and this, in ſo particular a manner, „ to lead weak hopelt 
minds to think it a fort of profanaiion to follow thc Prac! ce even of the Apoſtle. 
and the very firſt Examples. This is a miſtaken aud /marnary Reſpect nd 8 1 
this Rite; though often, I doubt not, ſincerely and piouſly intended. The rea!“ 
Reſpect is, in obedience to our Lord's Commands, (hig does not ſcrupulouſly 
fix the me of day, fo as to make it part of the Duty,) to partake of it, at any 
time which Cuſtom has fixed, with the moſt ſerious Remembrance of Him. 
Another Name by which this Rye has been long called, is The Exchar; Aft: 
which in Engliſb ſignifies Thankſgiving. And This it is deſigned to be, in an high 
and peculiar Senſe, as it is the Remembrance of that Love of God, in Chriſt's d y- 
ing for Us, which ought to excite in Us the ſtrongeſt Sentiments of Praiſe and 
Gratade, Our Blefled Lord opened his Inſtitution of this Rite with giving of 
Thanks to God. And St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. 16, calls the Cup, uſed in 7% Religi- 
ous Ceremony, the Cuß of Bleſing which we bleſs; that is, over which We 
ſpeak good Words of B/efing and Praiſe ; in alluſion to that Cup, uſed in the 
Celebration of the Few Paſſover, which was upon the tame account called 
The Cup of Bleſſing: and eſpecially, as this Cup contains Vine to be drunk in 
remembrance of Che it's Blood thed for our Benefit, and therefore juſtly directs 
Us to the fincereſt Thankfulneſs to GO D. And agrecably to all this, in our 
Publick Office, the Communion is accompanied with ſolemn Praiſes and J. hankſ71- 
dings; and, at the Concluſion of it, Almighty God: 15 cntreated to acc opt this 
our Sacrifice of Praiſe and Thankſgiving. 
lt has been, in latter Ages, called ( Emphatically, and by way of ER: ) 
The Communion, or The Holy Communion, without the addition of any other 
words. And this muſt be underſtood in the Senſe which St. Paul expreffes 
more largely, 1 Cor. x. 16, 17; Where he calls it the Communion of the Body — 
and of the Blood, of Chriſt. Communion, as 1 have before obſerved, ſignific s 
partaking of, or Fellowſhip in, ſomething Common to Many. And ſo, The 
Communion, when the Word is applied to chis Holy Rite, muſt ſignify the Fornt- 
partaking of that Bread which is the Memorial of Chriſt's Body, and of that 
ie which is the Memorial of his Blood ſhed for Us; which are called his Body 
and his Blood only upon this account. 

It may alſo be called The Communion, or Pllraſbip, as it is a Joint -partaking 

of Bread and Wine: in which action we communicate, and bear a part, Wich 
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all other Chriſtians, of all Places, and all Denominations ; profeſſing Ourſclye; 


One Body, though Many in Number, by thus eating of this Bread, which may 


be called one and the ſame Bread, as it is appropriated to One and the f ame 
Religious Purpoſe, and eaten by all of the ſame Society for that ne Purpog 


only, 


But the Name of this Rite, which has moſt prevailed, and put the Other; a. 


moſt out of common Ute, is That of lateſt Date, and loweſt Authority, in th 


ſtrict Senſe in which it is now uſed: vis. The Sacrament of the Lord; Supper, 
and, moſt commonly, The Sacrament, without the addition of any other wor: 
agreeably to which the partaking of it is called, Receiving the Sacrament, And 


tit many times ſo happens in Religious matters, that OëMcure Expreſſions get the 


better of the Plain and ſimple ones; and the moſt Modern baniſh out of Uſe the 


moſt Antient, But ſince this word has got poſſeſſion ; the Explication of it 1s the 


more neceſſary, becauſe the New 7. eftament, which knows nothing of it, canny 


lead any Chr;/tians into the Notion of it, as applied to the Lord's Supper, 


The Latin word [Sacramentum] primarily ſigniſied an Oath; or an 0: livatin 
expreſſed by an Oath; which was always eſteemed as a Sacred thing. And in 


this Senſe, though it be improper to ſpeak of receiving the Sacrament; yet the 


action of partaking of the Lord's Supper may be called the Performance of a Duty 
which is in effect a Solemn acknowledgment, and recognizing, of our Obliga. 


lions: as it is a Profeſſing Ourſelves Chriſtiaus; and as ſuch obbged, as truly as by 


an Oath, to all the Practice becoming Chriſtians. 
The word ſoon came to be uſed by the Latin Writers of the Chriſtian Church 


| c Tertullian and St. Cyprian particularly) for almoſt every thing under the 01d 70. 
nent, that bore any ſimilitude to Things under the New ; and for almoſt eren 
: thing relating to Reljgion, under the New: and this to ſuch an exceſs, that th: 
pious and learned Editon of St. Cyprian at Oxford, obſerved, in One of his Ny, 
that « there was no word amongſt Feelefraftical Mriters of a more looſe ignite 

„ cation, than the word Sacramentum ;”* which may eaſily be believed, wha 

this very Note was made upon occaſion of a Paſſage i in which St. Cyprian ſpzaks 
of the many and great Sacraments of the Lord's Prayer. 


Thus, amongſt other things, this word came to ſignify Any Religious Cerenn; 
becauſe Every Religious Ceremony implies in it the profeſſion of that Religim 0 


which it peculiarly belongs; and, by conſequence, the owning ourſelves under al 


the Tres and Obligations of That particular Religion. And in this ſenſe, R:- 
ceiving the Sacrament is the performance of a Religious Ceremony peculiar to tie 
Chriſtian Religion; and the Virtual owning Ourſelves, by this action, to be un- 
der all the Obligations belonging to that Religion. 

But at length the Uſe of this Word came to be more in And in M: "7 
parts of the Chr. tian Church to be appropriated to Two only Ceremonies, under tie 


Definition of an «4 Outward and viſible Sign of an Inward and Spiritual Gra 


„given unto Us, ordained by Chriſt himſelf, as a Means WHEY We receive 
the ſame, and a Pledge to aſſure us thereof.” 

And in this Senſe the Lord's Supper may be called a Sacrament. Fol 5 
Bread and Wine are outward and vifible Signs, or Marks, ordained by Cori; 
call to our Minds, and to point out to Us, the greateſt Inward and Spit 10 
Grace, (i. e. Favour or Mercy ) beſtowed upon Man by Almighty God. Th 

call to mind the Death of Chrift, and are Memorials of his Body and Bi. it 
1 and ſhed tor our Spiritual Advantage; and conſequently, Memorial ot iy 1 


pr. de Orat, Donin, Ed, Oxon, p. 142, 
tl 
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the Benefits We are entitled to, by that Inſtance of Grace or Mercy : and fo the 
Lord's Supper is an Outward and viſible Sign of the 


greateſt Inward ond Spiritual 
Grace given unto Us. 


[t is likewiſe an Oulæbard Sign, ordained; or appointed, by Chriſt himfelf, to be 
the Mark, or Memorial, of all this. Not only to: but ordained by Him as One 
Mea, amonglt many others, of our Improvement in the practice of the Re- 
ligion We protels, by our attendance upon this Sacrament; and of our receiving 
lercafter, in conſequence of that practice, all the Benefits of his Body broken 
and Blood thed, now called to mind by theſe Outward Signs. It may be conſi- 
dered allo as a Pledge, on Chrj/?'s part, to aſſure Us of all this; as the Bread and 
ne are appointed by Him to be eaten and drunk, as Signs, (or in remembrance,) 
of that Death of Chr;f, which was the higheſt Aſſurance He could give Us of 


his Love to Mankind, and of our own Title to the partaking of that Love upon 


his own Conditions. We cannot, indeed, duly partake of the ou7ward and vi- 
ble Bread and Wine, in remembrance of Chriſt; 
Aſſurance given Us by Him, of our partaking, u 
of all the good Things promiſed in it. 


In partaking therefore of the Lord's Supper, We may be faid to receive a Sa- 


pon the Terms of his Goſpel, 


crament, in the preſent Senſe of that word; as We receive Bread and Mine, which 


are outzward and viſible Signs, or Memorials, of thoſe Inward and Spiritual Mercies 


which are g/ven to Us by our Lord, upon the Terms of his Religion; and theſe 


Hans 9rdamed, to this purpoſe of Remembrance, by Ci himſelf; and upon this 
account to be conſidered as Means (amongſt others) tending to that Chriſtian Be— 
havieur, which will at laſt entitle Us to the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Mercies: and alſo 
as Pledges to aſſure Us that, as certainly as theſe Outward Signs were ordained 
for the Remembrance of theſe Benefits promiſed to us; ſo certainly God will be 


ready to beſtow upon Us hereafter all the Benefits thus promiſed, upon our per- 


ſeverance in the practice of Every Inſtance of Virtue and Holineſs required of 


FORMS 


without calling to Mind alto the 


word, Prayer. 
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FORMS ff PRAYER 


I. For Particular PERSONS. 


1. A ſhort Prayer for the Morning. 
2. A ſhort Prayer at Night. 
3. A longer Prayer for any other time of the Day. 
4. A * Form, for 1 more particular Occaſions. 


II. Fora Pau v. 


1. 4A Prayer for Morning and Eracag: 
he” Selefi 1 Sc. out of the e for Morning and Evening 


ras Let every Man ſtudy his Prayers; and read bis Duty! in his Petitions.“ 
| | Bp. TO s Holy Living, p. 2 234, 


MXM 
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Tun great deſign of the Duty . Prayer is, To expreſs, under an cu 


Senſe of the Preſence of GOD, thoſe good Sentiments, and pious Diſpo- 


; ſitions, which it is proper for Us to entertain and cultivate within Us, conſidered 
as dependent, reaſonable, and ſocial Creatures: and particularly, as Creatures 
made capable of knowing One Supreme Maker and Governour of all things, 


and plainly accountable to Him for our whole Conduct. The Sentiments I mean, 


are ſuch as ariſe from our Dependence upon GOD; from our Obligations and 
Duty to Him; and from our Relation to one another, as Partakers of Human 
Nature, and Members of Human Society. And then only it is, that We ful) 

_ anſwer the deſign of this Duty, when We perform it in ſuch a manner, as that 
it may have a good effect upon Ourſelves, by keeping up the juſteſt ſenſe in our 
minds, of all ſuch important Conſiderations as are the true grounds of our Faith 
and Hope 1 in GOD; and the ſtrongeſt motives to our own conſtant Practice of all 


that is good and praiſe-worthy. This, indeed, I always conſider as the great 


End of Prayer, as well as of Faith: and cannot forbear thinking that, in order 


to be effectual with GOD, it muſt be uſeful to Ourſelves. 
With a conſtant regard to this Norion, I have drawn up, for the uſe of ſuch as 


have no better helps at hand, the following Fokus. They contain in them, 


Confeſſion of Sins; Petition for all good things; Praiſe and Thankſgiving to out 
great and good Governour ; and Intercęſſion for the whole World of underſtand- 
ing Beings; all which are now, by cuſtom, comprehended under the common 


In 
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Ta what relates to Confeſſion, I have purpoſely choſen ſuch g-nera! Expreſſions 
sit may be proper for All to make ule of; and avoided ſuch particular ones, as 
They, who know their own paſt lives to delerve them, and think {criouſly of 
Repentance, May caſily tupply to Themſelves, if they judge it neceſtary. I' hey 
alone are conſcious of the particularities of their own Condition: and, as no 
other perſon can truly know them, no other perſon can pretend exactly to 
adapt any Words to them. But, for ſuch as have happily, through the kind 
dil politions of Providence, preſerved themſelves innocent from thi COMMON 
Vices of the World about them; I eſteem it but an ill Return to Almighty GOD, 
for Theſe to put tliemſelves upon a level with thoſe Unhappy Perſons who have 
lived in an habitual Courte of wiltul Sin; and a falſe Humility, to {ſpeak of 
Themſclves to Almighty GOD, as if They were guilty of Crimes in which 
They are not conicious They ever bore any part; or as if They thought, He 

made no diſtinction between the Beſt and the Worlt of his Intelligent Creatures, 
in this imperfect State. 

Neither could I here tulter Myſelf te lire any Chri/tians to aſk the Pardon 
of their fins, upon the bare C,1/:,4 of them; or to expect it merely upon their 
entreating Forgiveneſs for the lake of Feſus Chrift : but have thought it agrecable bl 
to the Goſpe/, to make it their own Niſpoktion, and Act, to atk and expect For- | | 
giveneſs, as His Diſciples, upon His conditions only, Viz, the forfaking their hl 
Sins, and the actual Amendment of their lives. q 

In the Pelitioning part, J have been careful not to Kad Chriſtians to aſk any hs, 
thing of Almighty God, but with ſuch Subnuffion, upon ſuch a Foundation, and „ bl 
juch Reaſons, as are ſuitable to the Nature of things, and the Religion which _ | Fil 
They profeſs : intermixing many of thoſe Conſiderations, which may leave a | Wil 
laſting and deep imprefiion upon their Minds, of their own Duty, both with _ 0 
rc relpedt to Proſper and ans iy; to the Life which now is, and the L- if which =_ 
18 to come. 

In the part of Praiſe and T, Hanbſgiving, I have endeavoured to ſpeak of the 
Perfections of G O D's Nature, and the Inſtances of his Goodnels to us, in ſuch 
a manner, as to lead us to mate what we acknowledge fo lovely ; ; and to ſhew 
the ſincerity of that Gratitude, which his Mercy naturally requires, in the 
Practice of every thing that is acceptable to our Great Benefacor : being per- 
ſuaded that the Exoretfion of our inward ſenſe of his Perfections, and the Re- 
membrance of the particular reaſons upon which our Thankfulneſs ought to be 
founded, are of no avail, without taking into the account the natural Tendency 


of all, to the influencing our Behaviour, and the confirming us in an Univerſal 
Obedience to Him. 


In the Inter ceſſion for others, ] have adorned to regulate every Expreſſion 
by the Rules of Univerſal Love, and of true Chriſtian Beucvolence towards the 
whole Rational Creation. I cannot, indeed, but think that there is no Part of 

What is comprehended under the name of Devotion, or P; 'ayer, more acceptable 
to GOD, or more truly beneficial to Ourſelves, than This ; which perhaps We 
are not always fo ſenſible of, as We ought to be. The "IO of Our Good- 
will and Extended Benevolence towards All our Fellow-crcatures is ſo becom- 
ing Us, both as We are Mer, and as We are Chriſtians; that it cannot but re- 
commend Us to the Favour of Him, who is the God of Love, and the Father of 
All Beings. And this Expreſſion, often and ſeriouſly repcated, cannot but 
awaken the kind Affections, where They are n and keep them alive, 


and enlarge and increaſe Them, where they are awake; whilſt our Underſtand- 
ings al 1d Hearts 80 together. 
V OL. HII. 
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1 have therefore, done my Endeavour to adapt this part to the pur 
Rational and Social Creatures, in ſuch manner that, in the Uſe of it, They may 
be acceptable to GOD, by pouring out before Him the overflowings of Feen 
lent Hearts; and cultivating in their own Souls the Love of Mankind: cheriſt. 
ing by this means every Virtue that regards the Good of Human Society; and 
improving all that Beneficence of Temper, and Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition, i on 
which the Happineſs of Others around them may depend: and which it 1 
peculiar Glory of the Chri/tian Religion to heighten and enlarge toward the whole 
World. 

The three firſt Forms are propoſed for the daily uſe of well. diſ. poſed Chriſtians 
in their Cloſets. But to make my deſign the more compleat, I have added 1 
Form of a much greater length, and drawn out into many more particular: 
than the others. This is not preſſed upon any good Chriſtian, as if ſo lone L 
Form were neceſſary: but only prepared and placed here, for the ute of Thoſ 
who, upon ſome more ſolemn or particular occaſions, may think it of great ad. 
vantage to ſpend more than ordinary time in this good Employment. Andi to 
theſe Forms, (which are deſigned for Perſons retired by themſelves,) I have ſub. 
joined a Prayer for a Family, adapted both to the Morning and Evening; that it 
may be at hand for the Uſe of any Perſons who have not thrown off that part 
of Worſhip, ſo uſeful, not only to Themſelves, but to all about them: And with 
the ſame view have added a Number of ſelect Collects out of the Common-prayer of 
our Church, that they may be ready for ſuch as may like them better for the 

Service of their Families, than other Compoſures. = 
May All, who ſhall think fit to make Uſe of theſe Forms, ſincerely endeavon; 
to bring with Them a ſerious Temper, and fixed Attention of Mind, ſuitable to 
ſuch a Duty! by all means firiving (if I may uſe the words of Biſhop Taylor) n 
obtain a diligent, a ſober, an untroubled, and a compoſed Spirit: conſidering Prayer 


poles of 


(as he deſcribes it in another place) as the Peace of our Spirit, the Evenneſs «f Re I 


collection, the Reft of our Cares, and the Calm of our Tempeſt : on one hand, not un- 
eaſy for want of any ſuch Commorion of Mind, as cannot be a neceflary Part of 
the Duty, becauſe it is not in the Power of every Chriſtian; and, on the other 

hand, utterly avoiding the great Evil of a Cold and Unconcerned Spirit; which, 

indeed, is a State of Mind abſolutely inconſiſtent with all Senſe of the Preſence 
85 of GOD, and all Belief of the Importance of what They pretend to be about. 
In a word, My great deſire, in what I now offer, is to conſult the real ſervice 
of thoſe Chriſtians, who are content to converſe with GOD, and Themſelves, in 
a manner becoming Reaſonable Creatures, and Moral Agents; whoſe praiſe it is 
to be guided, in This, and every other Inſtance of their Practice, by the Princi- 
| ples and Motives They can underſtand : And my great Aim is, to direct Them 
to perform this Duty under the Conduct of their Underſtandings ; with ſuch an 
_ earneſt Intention of the Mind, through every ſtep of it, as may preſerve their 
Thoughts from being drawn afide by the ſtrength of any fort of Paſſion; or 
from being interrupted by any wilful and inexcuſable Careleſſneſs. And I have 
now nothing left, but to pray that the whole may be found as truly ſerviceable 
to ſuch Chriſtians, as it is ſincerely deſigned to be! 


Ws 
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I. 4 Hort Prayer at fit riſing, in the Morning. 


T becomes me, O Lord, before the Thoughts of this World find: any place i in 
my mind, to lay hold on the firſt opportunity this Day affords me, of wor— 
ſhiping Thee my Creator and Governour. I adore the Perfections of thy Na- 
ture; and acknowledge thine undeſerved Goodneſs to me. 1 bleſs. Thee for 
every Inſtance of it, through my whole life: and at this time particularly for 


the watchful Care of thy Good Providence, by which 1 have been ſecured from 
the Dangers of the laſt night. I entreat of Thee alone, as the Father and 


Judge of Mankind, the Pardo of every wilful tranſgreſſion, and omiſſion, of 
my Duty, through my whole life. I beg this upon thoſe Terms only, which 
the Holineſs of thy Nature, and the Declarations of Jeſus Chriſt, have marked 
out to Us. I here acknowledge myſelf thy Creature, and thy Servant, and the 
Diſeiple of thy Son; and as {uch obliged by all the ſtricteſt ties of Duty, Gra— 


titude, and Intereſt, ſincerely to ſearch out and perform thy Will; and never 


wiltully to offend againſt thy Holy Laws. I now entreat thy Fatherly Good- 
neſs towards me; and beg of Thee the Governour of the World, Protection and 
Favour : profeſſing before Thee, my entire dependence upon thy Wiſdom, 
Power, and Goodneſs. Defend me, I beſeech Thee, this Day, from all Dangers 


| andfad Accidents. Guard me, by the Diſpoſitions of thy good Providence, from 
all the ways of Sin: and lead me forward in the paths of all Virtue, towards the 


perfection of a reaſonable and moral Agent here, and the Happineſs prepared for 
Him hereafter. Accept, O Lord, this my firſt Service of this Day, according to 
the Goodneſs of thine own Nature, declared by thy Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lond; : 
in whoſe Name, and in whoſe Words, I farther call upon Thee: 


Our Father, which art in Heaven; Hallowed be thy Name. Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy Will be done in Earth, as it is in Heaven. Give us This Day our daily Bread. 


And forgive us our Treſpaſſes as we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us. And lead 


us not into Temptation; But deliver us from evil: For thine 1 is the Kingdom, and the 
Power, and the Glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


CFR e eke RE WO 


FE ſhort Prayer at Night, juft before going to Bed. 


() G OD, my great Creator, Preſerver, and BenetaQtor, I approach Thee with 
= the ſincereſt reverence and humility, to pay the laſt acknowledgments of 
This Day to Thee, before my Eyes are cloſed with ſlecp. I praiſe and magnify 
thy Name for all thy Mercies : particularly, at this time, for thy Preſervation 
of me through the paſt day; and for that tender care and guidance of thy mer- 
ciful Providence, by which I have becn defended from all the great Evils, both 

Natural 
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Natural and Moral, with which this imperfect State ſo much abounds. Wh 
ever of Good or Happineſs I enjoy, to Thee I give the praiſe of it, 


» and to tu 
Favour, My willful Imperfections, and Failings; My Tranfereflions. thy 


A 
ab- 


Neglects, in any inſtances of thy Law and my Duty, I truly repent of 95 
the Shame of them to myſelf; and ſeek the pardon of them from thy Fatherl, 


Mercy and Goodneſs alone. Forgive me, I beſeech thee, upon the Te; 

of thy Son's Goſpel, whatſoever Thou haſt ſeen amiſs in any part of my 
Conduct, through the paſt Day: and take me, and all in whom I am concern. 
ed, into thy Care and Protection through this Night. Defend us, if it be 
thy Holy Will, from the defigns of evil men, and from every thing terribl 
and hurtful. And lead us all, in the paths of thy Good Providence, to everlaſt. 
ing Lite and Happineſs, through thy Fatherly Goodneſs, and thy Love to Man. 
kind, declared by thy Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord; in whole Words, I conclude 
the Services of this whole Day: 8 N 


ms 


Our Father, which art in Heaven; Hallowed be thy Name. Th y King dim cy; 
Thy Mill be done in Earth, as it is in Heaven. Give us this Day our daily Braga 
And forgive us our Treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us. Aud lud 
us not into Temptation ; But deliver us from evil : For thine is the Kinzdym, and th; 
Power, and the Glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 
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3. 4 longer Prayer, to be uſed at any other Time of the Day. 


NY GOD, who art the Father and Lord of all Beings, and glorious in all Per- 
fection, I thine unworthy Creature and Servant, in the deepeſt Senſe of 
my own maniſold imperfections, approach thy Divine Majefty : beſecching 
Thee, out of the abundance of thy Goodneſs, to be merciful to Me. I acknox- 
ledge that many have been my Failings and Neglects through the courſe of my 
Life: and that, if Thou ſhouldſt be extreme to mark, and to puniſh, what jr, 
in every degree and every inſtance, amy, I could not hope for any portion of 
thy Favour. But, O Lord, the Goodneſs and Rectitude of thy Nature ; and thy 
Holy Goſpel preached by thy Son Jeſus Chriſt, encourage me to hope in Thee 
for Mercy and Forgiveneſs : and therefore, as his Diſciple, in expectation of thy 
Favour upon the Terms declared in that Goſpel, I earneſtly beſeech Thee to 
forgive every thought, every word, and every action, by which I have in the 
| leaft degree offended Thee, or tranſgreſſed the rules of Virtue, and True Reli- 
gion, from the beginning of my rational Life, to this hour. And this I beg. 
ſincerely reſolving to endeavour after a greater degree of Perfection, and a greater 
conformity to thy Holy Will, for the time to come: and hoping, on this Con- 
dition alone, to be received by thee to Favour here, and eternal Happincts here- 
after. = FE ny Dern 
Accept, hkewiſe, the acknowledgments of my Heart and Mouth, which are 
ſo indiſpenſably duc to the Perfections of thy Nature; and thy Good:c!s to thy 
Creatures. I adore, and celebrate, the unalterable Glories of thy Power, adorned 
and directed by unerring Wiſdom and Goodneſs: and bleis and praite Thee, for 
every inſtance of thy tender Regards to Me, and to all the Children of Men. I 
bleſs thee that, when it pleaſed Thee to bring me into Being, I was mate 047429 
of knowing and imitating Thee, and of enjoying thy Favour, I blet> 18-9 
that I have been called to the Kno ledge of a Religion, from which I ve ” 
SE | Celwe 
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ceired many and great Advantages, Afliftances, and Opportunities, towards the 
antwering the true deſign of my Creation, I bleſs Thee that, by the Diſpoſi- 


tions of thy good Providence, I have been led to a jult Senſe of the excellence 


of Virtue, and of the Importance of true Religion; and that this Senſe hath 
been improved by the beſt Examples and Sentiments of Others, and by many 
eculiar Inſtances of thy mercitul Care and Goodneſs. 

I praiſe thy Holy Name for all that thy Son Jeſus Chriſt did, and taught, 
and ſuffered in this World, in order to redeem Mankind from the Power cd 
Puniſhment of their Sins; to lead Them more effectually to the Knowledge of 
Thee, and the Practice of their Duty; and to confirm to Them the reaſonable 
hope of being immortally happy hereafter. For theſe and all thy Mercies, 
which wipeck another and a better life than the preſent, my Soul doth magnity 
Thee, O Lord, and all the powers within me praife thy Holy Name. 


Nor ought I to neglect to thank Thee for thoſe many inſtances of thy Mercy, 


by which Thou hait made my Eſtate in this ſhort and uncertain lite, much 
happier than it could have been without them: for affording me not only all the 
neceſſary ſupports, but many of the moſt deſirable conveniences, of fuch a 


late. Continue, O Lord, I beſeech Thee, theſe thy temporal Favours to mc, 
if Thou ſeeſt it conſiſtent with my chief and eternal Good: if not, lead me to 


Everlaſting Life in whatever patlis thou ſceſt fit. T reſign myſelf, and all my 

concerns, into thine hands; and entreat Thee to be my Guide, and my Govern- 

our, unto death. Let the Senſe of theſe, and all other, thine undceterved 

Mercies inſpire me with ſuch a gratitude as may ſhew itſelf in the ſuitable re— 

turns of a good life, and Holy converlation ; and with fach a love of Thee as 
may expreſs itſelf in the keeping thy Commandments. 


Whatever moral ! imperfections there are ſtill in me; direct me to the Know- 


ledge of them, and to the proper means of putting an End to them: And affiſt 
me, by all the methods of thy Wiſdom and Goodneſs, in the great work I have 
to do; the perfecting my mind in all that is truly e e and the work- 
ing out of my Salvation in the Methods agreeable to thy oy Will, and to the 
Obligations of a reaſonable and moral Agent. 


[ beſeech Thee likewiſe, to be merciful to the whole World. Julighten the 
dark corners of it with the true knowledge of Thee, and of thy Goſpel, in its 


ſimplicity : and ſow the ſeeds of Virtue and Happinets in all parts of it. Lead 


all, who name the name of Chriſt, into the paths of Truth, Rightcouſneſs, and 
Peace; that fo they may Themſelves reap the blefled Fruits of that Holy Reli— 
gion they profeſs ; and that Others, ſeeing their good works, may glorify Thee by 
a fincere Converſion to Thy true worthip and ſervice, Put an End to Idolatry, 


and Superſtition, and all ſpiritual Tyranny and Oppreſſion. Give an open check 


to all that Pride and Ambition, which diſturb the World. Quiet the turbu- 
lent ſpirits, and compoſe the wicked and brutal animoſitics, of all Mankind. 

Look down, with much Mercy, upon this my native Country. Cure our 
evil Tempers ; and conquer our unchriſtian and uncharitable Diſpoſitions : And 
grant that, at length, Mutual Love and Clarity may flouriſh and abound 


amongſt us, amidſt our greateſt differences. Pour down all Bleſſings, Spiritual 


and Temporal, upon our moſt gracious KING, and his Royal Family. En— 


dow Thoſe who are called to any Office, under Him, for the adminiſtration of 


Juſtice, or Government, amongſt us, with all Gifts and Abilities neceſſar y for 
the diſcharge of their great Truſt : and proſper and protect Them in the due 
Execution of it. Lead all the Miniſters of thy Goſpel to teach thy Truth in 
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ſimplicity ; and, by their example and doctrine, to bring Themſelves and Tl 
who hear them, to Eternal Life. 

Extend thy Mercy and Compaſſion to all afflicted Perſons ; of whatſoever 61; 
or degree, their Afflictions may be; to all who are in a State of Unealine; 
Mind, or Pain of Body; a State of Want, or Sorrow; of Perſecution, or p 
preſſion ; giving to them all the ſupports and aſſiſtances ſuitable to their! lever; 
diſtreſſes; and, in thy good time, an happy iſſue out of all their calamitics, Bl, 
all in whom I am more nearly concerned, with every thing truly good for them. 
Shower down thy Mercies on my Friends and Benafalicrs ; granting them all 
Happineſs here and hereafter. Forgive all my Enemies, if ſuch there be; and 
ſhew thy Mercy to them. 

Finally, O Lord, Pardon all my paſt ſins; Guide and govern me, by thy 
Holy Spirit, in my ſincere Endeavours to attain everlaſting US: Promote my 
true Happineſs, as Thou ſeeſt fit; and mercifully receive me, and my imperfeg 
ſervices, according to thy Goodneſs declared by thy Well-beloved Son Jeſus 
Chriſt: in whoſe Words I farther pray, for every thing neceſſary; and in be. 
half of ay one I am . to remember before Thee; 1. ay ing, 


Uofe 


Ou Father, whch art in Hiaven; Hallowed be thy Name. Th 'y Kingdom come, 
Thy Mill be done in Earth, as it is in Heaven, Give us this Day our daily Bread, 


And forgrve US u Treſpaſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us. Aud lead 
1 not into Temptation; but deliver us from evil: For thine is the Kingdom, and i; 


Power, and the Glory, . ever and ever. Amen. 
Seebeck bee nr 


4 A large Form of Prayer, for more particular Occaſions, 


O GOD, the ſupreme Maker and Governour of the World, perfect in All 
that is truly Great and Lovely; I, thine unworthy ſervant, appear before 
Thee, under the deepeſt ſenſe of thy glorious Perfections, and of my own great 


: and many failings and imperfections. Under this ſenſe, the only ſupport and 


ſatisfaction to my mind is, that thou art too juſt and too good not to accept of 
the ſincere endeavours of thy Creatures to reform whatever has been amiſs in 
their paſt Conduct; and that Thou haſt ſent thy Son Fe/as Chrift into the World, 
to Save Us from our Sins, and to declare to us plainly the Terms of thy Forgire- 
neſs and Favour. In his Name therefore, I preſent myſelf before Thee: ind, as 
his Diſciple, I entreat of Thee, the pardon of whatſoever Thou haſt ſcen amiſs 
in me, from the beginning of my Rational Life, unto this day, Forgive, 0 
| Lord, every wilful thought of my mind which has been difagreeable to thy 
Nature and Precepts; every word of my mouth, unworthy of a Man, or a 
Chriſtian; every inſtance of my behaviour which has been diſpleaſing to Thee, 
or my own conſcience: Every offence, of whatſoever fort or degree, againſt 
Thee, my Neighbour, or Myſelf. Forgive me all the fins which I mytelf can 
now call to my own remembrance ; particularly *— And forgive me Iikewile all 
thoſe Tranſgreſſions of thy Holy Will, which may now be out of the reach of 
my Memory; but have been open to thine All-ſceing Eye, and are Known to 
Thee with all their circumſtances and aggravations. 


Here it may be proper for a Perſon to mention any remarkable Inſtances, if He be conſcious of any Such: b 
highly improper to confeſs Sins, of which he knows not himſelf to have been guilty. 


Pardon 
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Pardon me, O Lord, according to the abundant Goodneſs of thy Nature, and 
the Declarations made by thy Son Jeſus Chriſt: and grant me that forgiveneſs, 
which I neither aſk, nor expect, but upon thoſe Terms and . which 
Thy Holineſs and Mercy have laid down in his Goſpel. Bchold, O Lord, I cn- 
titely and willingly forgive All who have, in any inſtance, or in any degree, 
its ded or injured me: without which J ought to entertain no hopes of my own 
forgivenels. And if! havs myſelf injured any perſon, I am as truly diſpoſed and 
ready tO make all poſſible reparation, as I am to entreat thy favour to myſelf. 
And as J am ſenſible that no forgivenets can be expected, according to Thy Goſpel, 
without amendment of life; I ticrioutly renounce all communication with what- 
ſocver is diſpleaſing to Thee; and tincerely retolve ro make it my great Endea- 
vour to correct every thing that is amiſs in my temper and behaviour; and to 
bring mylelf {till nearer to thy Hlolineſs and Happineſs. Forgive me, therefore, 
as Thou haſt promiſed by thy Son, Accept me to thy Mercy : : and give ſuccels, 


earneſtly beſcech Thee, by thy gracious Favour and Frovidence, -1 to theſe 


C pur- 
poſes and deſigns of my Soul. 


And now, O LORD, according to the ame Goodneſs to thy Creatures, 


graciouſly receive the earneſt PETITIONS which I offer to Thee for every Good 
that it is fit for me to pray for. I acknowledge Thee to be the great Author of 
all our Beings; the Original of all our happineſs; the Giver of all Good Gifts; 
and the Diſpoſer of all Events: and therefore, profeſs my dependence upon 
I hee alone for every thing J ought to with for, or deſire. Jam ſenſible, O Lord, 


that to Thee entirely I 10 owe every degree of happineſs I can ever enjoy, or 


hope for. I am ſenſeble that Thou art the tendereſt Father, and beſt Friend, to 
Thy creatures : diſpoſed to lead them to their greateſt Good; and ready to pro— 
mote and aſſiſt their ſincere endeavours after it. And therefore, before Thee, 


and in Thy Prefence, I willingly lay open the deſires, and wiſhes of my Soul, 


which I think agreeable to Reaſon, and thy Holy Will. 


I eſteem it the Glory of our Nature, that we are made capable of ſuch an exalted 


and rational Happineſs, as reſults from the knowledge of Thee, and the Imitation 
of thy moral Perfections. And as Thou haſt more fully aflured us of this, in 
the Chriſtian Religion, let the ſerious conſideration of that Grace and Mercy 
which hath appeared in that diſpenſation, effectually lead me to the good End 


propoſed in it. Let the Holy Precepts of that perfect Inſtitution by which 1 


profeſs to be guided, and the unſpotted Example of that great Maſter whoſe 
Follower I deſire to be accounted, engage me to live, in all reſpects, as becomes 


the Goſpel, and the Diſciple, of Jeſus Chrit, Particularly, O Lord, let the con- 


ſideration of the peculiar Genius of that Goſpel, and of thoſe Virtues, which the 


Great Author of it accounted the Glory of his own Life, influence me to endea- 
Your to excel in them: and engage me to love the whole race of Mankind with 


an univerſal Charity, and beneticent Diſpoſition; to rejoice at all opportunitics of 


doing Good either to the Souls or Bodies of Men; and of adding to the Satisfac- 
tion pid Happineſs of all about me; to ſtoop even to the loweſt offices of Kind- 
iv!s to others; to be ready to forgive the ſharpeſt and moſt undeſerved Injurics, 


185 to return Pity and Benevolence for them; and to be ever willing to con- 


deſcend, and yield, for the good of others: that fo, the trueſt 6 and 


the moſt extenſive Charity, may adorn every Actioh and circumſtance of my 


life; and all Pride, and Paſſion, and Uncharitableneſs, may be checked and ſub- 
dued by the Power of Religion; and the lovelineſs of the contrary Virtucs. 

Let the ſenſe of my own many failings, and the imperfections of our Nature, 
diſpoſe me to be willing to put a candid and favourable Interpretation upon all 


thoſo 
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thoſe actions of Others, which can juſtly and reaſonably demand it, or admit of 
it; as well as to be ever ready to forgive the offences of Others, towards myſe * 
And let the ſenſe of thy Goodneſs, in allowing me {till Time and Opportunity 
for perfecting my Soul in all that is praiſe-worthy, induce me to ſtud : 
conſtantly and uniformly to pleaſe and imitate Thee. 

My outward condition with refpe& to the good things of this World, it j; n 
Happineſs, as well as Duty, to refer wholly to thy wite Will and Pleaſure, But 
as Thou haſt ordained us to belong to this World, as well as to expect anther. 
and haſt framed us ſo, that we cannot but be ſenſibly affected with our good and 
bad eſtate here below; of Thee therefore, it becomes us to beg, with ſubmiffon 
to thy Providence, the ſecurity and continuance of the good things we already 
enjoy; and the increaſe of them, if that be truly good and needful. And ,; 
by thy appointment, I have already experienced in this World, many Evils wa 

Afflictions; and have been witneſs to many more around me; ſuffer me to jm. 
plore the gracious regards of thy Fatherly Affection towards me: and to pray to 
Thee, with reſpect to them, according to the pattern of thy Son J Chrip, 
Father, if it be poſſible ; If it be conſiſtent with, and agreeable to, thy wiſe and 


gracious purpoſes, ſecure me, and all in whoſe happineſs I am moſt i a 


cerned, from all fad accidents, and calamitous events; from all tormenting paing, 
and grievous diteaſes; and from every thing inconſiſtent with ſuch an Happinctz 
as may lawfully be deſired in this tranſitory World. Nevertheleſs, nat as | Will, 
but as Thou wilt. And therefore, O LORD, if thy unerring Wiſdom ſhall 
_ otherwiſe determine, let the ſerious meditation on the Example of Chrift himſelt, 
and that innumerable company of the beſt of Men, who have gone before me in 
this Conflict, inſpire me with a zeal to imitate their patience ; and let the con- 
templation of thy Fatherly goodneſs engage me to an hearty and rational ſub- 
miſſion to all thy Diſpenſations: remembring what an Happineſs it is, to be 
under the government of a Being, who knows what is in all reſpects beſt; and 


who cannot afflict his creatures but for wiſe and good Ends. And let the ſenſe | 
of thy gracious deſign in all my affliftions, lead me to the true, and right uſe of KY 
them: to diſengage my affections more and more from this World; and to ſeck 


for happinels in a better and never-changing State. pd 
Let the Conſideration of the certainty of Death, the laſt of all temporal Evils, 


influence me to endeavour to make it happy by ſuch a virtuous life as may give 
Me a well-grounded hope in thy Mercy. Let the review of thoſe Uncertainties, 


and Troubles I have met with in this World, render me the more ready and con- 
tented, at thy appointed time, to leave it. And let the proſpect of Glory and 


Happineſs hereafter exalt my mind above any fond regards to this ſtate of Sin and 


Miſery: and enable me to act as becomes one who truly believes Life and Immor- 
tality to be brought to light through the Goſpel, | 


Finally, O LORD, my great and chief requeſt is, That, by the diſpoſitions 


of thy good Providence, I may obtain everlaſting happineſs hereafter ; and that 
the ſtate of this World, with reſpect to Me, may be ſo ordered; and the Trials, 
to be appointed for me in.it, may be ſo proportioned to my condition and powers, 
as molt effectually to promote and ſecure my eternal and greateſt Good, atter the 
fever days of this Life are paſt away. Deny to me, therefore, out of thy great 
Goodneſs, whatſoever is truly bad or unfit for me; though I ſhould be ſo weak 
as to deſire and wiſh for it: and grant me every thing that is truly good for me; 
though 1 thould be fo blind, and fo void of Wiſdom, as not to ſee, or alk it. A 
far as my Petitions are reaſonable, and agrecable to the eternal Laws of Wiidom, 
and the purpoſes of thy governing Providence, and thy Holy Goſpel; fo ig weak 
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entreat thy favourable conſent to them. As far as they are not ſo, I utterly re- 
nounce them; and ſubmit my own Will entirely to Thine: and, in a deep ſenſe 
of My Own imperfections, beg of Thee to accept of the ſincerity of my hcart; and, 
out of the abundant Goodneſi of thy Nature, to overlook and ſupply all the de- 
{1s of my Services 

To theſe 'in it becomes me to add the Indifpenſable Tribute of the ſincereſt 
Pxaisus and 'THANKSGIVINGS of my Soul; due to the Glories of thy Nature, 

ind to thy Goodnels to thy Creatures. I know, O God, that thy Perfections 
are far exalted above all that can be conceived or exprefied by us; that thy 
Mercies are above all our thanks; and that thy Unaltcrable Attributes ſtand not 
in need of any homage we can pay. But it becomes us to acknowledge, and cele- 
brate them. 

The Glories of thy N "ature are the Glories of perfect Power and perfect Holi- 
neſs, adorned with perfect Goodnets, and guided by unerring Wiſdom and Know- 
edge: ſuch Glories as are, in themſelves, worthy of our higheſt Admiration 

and Praiſes ; as well as the foundation of all the Happinets We ourſelves i can poſ- 
bly enjoy, or hope for. | 

And, as it becomes us to celebrate the lovely Perfections of thy Nature, as it 


i in it ſelf, o are WC indiſpenſably obliged to pay Thee our molt grateful Acknow- 


ledgments for the ditplay of thoſe Petitions in all thy Ditpenſations towards 
thy Creatures, and for every inſtance of thy tender regard to us. Accept there- 
fore, O gracious Lord and merciful Father, the poor "tribute of mine unfeigned 


thanks for the manifold Experiences which I have had of thy Loving Kind- 1 
neſs, and the many marks I have received of thine undeſerved favour. TO 


Thee I owe my Exiſtence; and, together with it, all the facultics and Powers 
that diſtinguiſh our nature from that of the lower animal World. And as it is 
inpoſtible to conceive any End in thy creating me, and placing me in that rank 
of Creatures to which I belong, but the glory of communicating thy own hap- 
-pineſs in all fitting proportion: ſo, when I conſider what it is to be made capable 
of knowing Thee, the Fountain of all Good; of imitating Thee, the great Ort- 
ginal of all PerſeQion ; and of enjoying thy Favour, the foundation of all laſt- 
wy and ſubſtantial Happineſs; I muſt acknowledge thine undeſerved Goodnels, 
and for ever praite Thee for making me capable of ſo ineſtimable Bleflings. 


| muſt remember likcwiſe, with the higheſt gratitude, before Thec, that, in 
order to ſecure and carry forward this gracious End of our Creation the more 


eticctually, it hath pleaſed thy Goodncts to ſend thy beloved Son into the World, 
to teach, and live, and die, in order to ſave Us from Our Sins, and to conduct. 
Us ettectually to our true and everlaſting happineſs, I bleſs thee for the Divine 
Instructions He hath given his Followers concerning the certain method of ob— 
tuning cternal life; for the blameleſs and perfect Example of Holineſs and Pa- 
tunce, He hath ſet before Us; for his humblins Hiimſelf even to the Death upon the 
CC, and ſhedding his Blocd for the remiſſion of our Sins; and for his plain Decla- 


rations of thy gracious acceptance of all ſuch as ſincerely receive Him for their 


- Matter, and heartily endeavour to know, and comply with, his Terms. I bleſs. 


* 


_ Thee for the mighty evidences He g gave that he was truly ſent by Thee on ſo 
£1010us an Errand, by the purity of his Doctrine; by the integrity of his Life; 


Ly the nature and number of his Miracles; by the glory of his Reſurrection after 


an eee ; by his Aſcenſion into Heaven; and by his pouring down 
ain a thence the wonderful gifts of the Holy Spirit, in order to the propagation 
s Religion, and the ſetlement of his Church: by all theſe arguments 
a oliſhing our Conſciences in Peace and Truth. 
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I bleſs Thee that the joyful ſound of thy Gofpel hath arrived to this 
the world; That it hath here, by the peculiar favour of thy good P 
been reformed from many groſs abuſes under which it long laboureq and 
lies open to the view and ſtudy of all men: That, by thy merciful Ay rt 
ment, I have been called to the Knowledge of it as it is in itſelf; and 1 9 5 
better aſſured of the true way to happineſs; the more forcibly eng gaged to fol 
after it; and the more likely to obtain great degrees of it, if ] be - not want: 8255 10 
myſelf: for all which Inſtances of thine Undeſerved and ineſtimable Goodnio 
no words can ſufficiently expreſs the grateful Sentiments which ought to til} +, 
poſſeſs my Soul. 
Accept likewiſe, O G OD, my moſt hearty and unfeigned Thanks ry: 
conſtant regards of thy good Providence towards me: To which Lam indes 
for many ſingular and peculiar happineſſes. To Thee I owe, that I was 1: tk 
2 Country, where Chriſtianity 1s ſecurely profeſſed; that I have been Intruvy 
in the Principles of true Religion and Virtue ; and my mind led to the To 
ledge of the moſt uſeful and important Truths: and particularly, that J hate 
been ſecured, by thy Goodneſs, from many of thoſe great and hazardous Trials 
which have ſo often proved fatal to Others. To Thee I owe whatever Oppo: 
| tunities I have enjoyed of improving myſelf in what is truly pratſe-worthy ; 
whatever peculiar advantages there are in that condition, in which it has pleaſed 
Thee to place me with reſpect to this World, towards the attaining the orcas]: 
Good and Happineſs of a reaſonable Creature. To Thee, the Great Creator 
and Governour of the World, I owe all theſe bleſſings; and to Thee I oi 
my ſincereſt acknowledgments for them. 
Il bleſs Thee for that daily care of Thy Government over this world, iy 
which 1 have been preſerved, ever ſince I was born, from innumerable dangers 
many more than I can number, and many more than I know of. A mercy! 
whith I ought thankfully to acknowledge, not merely with reſpect to this lite, 4 
but to a better ; as by this means I have ſtill greater opportunities of adranc! ing 
et farther in the paths of virtue, and adding an 1 increaſe to my Happincſs m 
the World to come. 
I deſire likewiſe to offer up my unfeigned thanks for all thoſe temporal blef. 
5 ſings and conveniencies, by which Thou haſt made my paſlage through ti; 
World much more tolerable and eaſy than it could otherwiſe have been; for the 
uſe of my Reaſon, and Underſtanding preſerved to me, without which all oth: | 
Bleſſings are vain ; for that meaſure of health and ſtrength; that eaſe, and frei- 
dom from pain, which I have enjoyed; for the ſupports of Friendſhip and So- 
ciety; for the comtorts of Food, and Raiment, and Habitation : and for all th: 
good things with which Thou haſt in Mercy ſurrounded Me, and Thoſe in 
whoſe good Eſtate I am nearly concerned: whilſt ſo many Others pats then 
lives under the heavy preflure of the contrary Evils. 
What can I render unto Thee, O LORD, worthy of all the numberlets in- 
ſtances of thy favour which I have experienced? I praiſe and magnify thy great 
and glorious Name : and acknowledge myſelf under the ſtricteſt and molt in. 
diſpenſable obligations to live, and iQ, in all reſpects, as becomes one that ht. 
taſted to largely of thy Loving-kindneſs. I profeſs, O Lord, my hearty rc!olt- 
tion of cndeayouring to do ſo; and offer up my ſincere defires, that by the con- 
ſideration of what I have now remembered before Thee, I may be led to make 
returns in {ome degree ſuitable to fo many; and ſo great, inſtances of thy Goo 
| nels. 
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rovid. che 


ler up 
4 


Let 
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Let: the ſerious contemplation of thy Glories, and Perſections, incite me to 
1.Jcavour conſtantly to adorn my own nature with thole moral Pertocons 
hich I acknowledge to be ſo worthy of Prailez and engage me to imitate 
Wil e cars ſo truly lovely and glorious. Let the conſideration ot thy mercitul 
denen in making me capable of knowing Thee, and being eternally happy in 
ty J avour, powerfully move me to make ſuch an utc of thotc Faculties "Thou 
halt endowed me with, that they may lead me to a due tenſe of this happincts, 
8 1 123 me late to the pollution of thoſe Pleaſures which are at thy Right 
Hand, Let thy unſpeakable merey in ſending thy Son into the World for the 
{>curinz and promoting ins Happinets, efteQually influence me to embrace his 
Offers; to fulfil his Commands; to imitate his Example; and to live in all re— 
ſpects as becomes his Difeiple. Let thè Sente of thoſe peculiar advantages which 
[ have, by thy eſpeclal favour, enjoyed, lead me to ſuch a careful ule and i improve— 
ment of them, that they may be the happy occaſions of more than ordinary de- 
grecs of Perfection and Glo: y hercafter. | 
Let the confideration of thy gracious deſign in affording me fo many tempor. y 
good things, and ſo many comtorts, in this imperfeck State, influence me to uſe 
ther all to thy Glory, hing uncertain Goods; to be enjoyed with tem- 
perance; and to be e. HO ed for the ule and ſupport of others, as well as my 
own. Aud let the ſerious remembrance of all thy great and undeferved Good- 
neſs to me, open and enlarge my heart towards others? ; Iead me to imitate what 


| praiſe e and celebrate ſo much in Thee; and teach me to be re ady to do goOd to 


All; to pity the follies and miſeries of Mankind; and, as far as I am able, to 


promote the happineſs of all around me: that by much a Return to all the in 
ſtances of thy Goodneſs and Mercy, [ may thew myſelf truly {enhble- of them; 


and ſincerely thankful for them 1. 


With thefe Prayers and Praiſes, I befeech T hce, O 8 O D, to accept 1 ſin- 
cere expreſſions of my Charity and Good-will towards thy whole rational Crea- 


tion: which I now offer to Thee, the Father ot all, as a Member of the whole 
Society of Mankind; and more particularly as a Member of the Church of 
Chriſt, founded in Love and Charity. As uch, I ſincerely rejoice before Thee 
in every degree of Happinets enjoyed by any of my Fellow: creatures here be— 
low; and heartily belecch Thee to di {penſe more, and larger, communica— 
tions of it to this lower World: to increale it in all Thoſe who enjoy it in 
anv meature ; and to impart ſome Portions of it to all who are in any fort of 
Mit {cry and Diſtreſs. | 
Look in great Mercy upon the ſad Eſtate of that part of Mankind, who know 
not thy Nature; nor worthip Thee, as becomes thy Perfections. Put an end to 
their Idolatry, and Superſtition, by ſhewing them the Light and Evidence of 
thy Gotpel, in its Simplicity; and, by bringing Them to the Knowledge of 
thy Truth, lead them to a capacity of greater degrees of Happiness than they 
could otherwiſe arrive at. Have pity likewiſe on the Remains of thy ancient 
People, the Tews; and all Others, who are better inſtructed in the Belicf and 


Ny or{hip of Thee, than the Pagan World: and guide them to a yet grcater de- 


grec of true Knowledge, by directing their way to the knowledge of thy Son, 


and the practice of his Laws; and bringing them, by this means, to the julliti- 
cation and happineſs of Chriſtia us. 


Whoever finds this Form too long to be (od at once, may ſtop here, only adding —Theſe Prayers and Praiſes [ offer up 


to Thee, in the Name of thy Son EAN Chr yz, in waoe words I tniher call upon Thee, faying, 


Our Father, &. 
FOE, 


n Ie returns to make uſo of the remaining part, He may bei 
1 MES 8 4 * 0 8 = 7 . 4 990 
cad prefented before Thee this day, I beſeech Tice, Sc. 


Vi it, 


Wich the Prayers and Praiſes, which I 
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Viſit, with a more ſpecial Grace and Favour, the whole Chriſtian World; al 
who are called by the Name of thy Son, and profets his Holy Religion, Beholq 
O LORD, a large Scene of ſpiritual Evils, worthy of thy gracious and mereifal 
interpoſition: In many places, the Faith, once delivered to the Saints in Purity 
and Simplicity, enervated by vain and groundleſs Traditions; or darkened by 
the inventions cf Men :-—The Worſhip of Thee, O Father, exprefily eta. 
bliſhed, by thy Son Feſus Chrift, in Spirit and in Truth, over-clouded by num. 
berleſs Superſtitions; and even deſtroyed by Idolatry itſelf: The moral Laws, 
which thy Son came to eſcue from the corruptions of Men, and to entorce 
upon his Followers, rendered ineffectual by many human devices; and fa 
Notions of Religion, ſet up inſtead of them :—and the progreſs of Thy Holy 
Goſpel ſtopped and hindered by the wicked Lives, and ſcandalous Behaviour, of 
thoſe who profeſs it! 
Interpoſe, I beſeech Thee, and put an effectual ſtop to theſe great and Ln. 
chriſtian Evils. Confound the devices of all ſuch as uphold, or encourage, any 
degree of Superſtition, for baſe and ſecular ends. Give a powerful check to ;li 
ſorts, and all degrees, of Perſecution and Oppreſſion, ſo ſcandalous and deſtruc- 
tive to thy Holy Religion, which miſtaken or wicked Men pretend to promote 
by ſuch impious Methods. Put a itop to all Spiritual Tyranny; and to all 
Uſurpation over the Conſciences of Men: and diflipate thoſe clouds of Iguo- 
rance which diſpoſe People to a baſe and ignominious ſlavery to the dictates of | 
Men, rather than to a rational Enquiry into thy Holy Will which lies open to 
them. And above all, exert thine Almighty Arm in vindication of the Caut 
of Virtue: Leading all profefied Chriſtians to ſuch a ſenſe of the importance of 
it, as that they may ſtudy to adorn their Lives with a Behaviour ſuitable to. 
their Holy Profeſſion ; and recommend it to the Experience and Approbation of. 
the Unbelieving World by the Integrity and Unblameablenets of their whole 
Converſation. . „ „ „%% 
Particularly grant that All Chriſtians, who have departed from the groſs cor- 
ruptions of Popery, may depart entirely from the Spirit of it: that, as they 
profeſs to make the Scripture the Rule of Faith; ſo They may without relerve 
leave it as ſuch to all their Neighbours : that, as They have nobly contended 
for their own Religious Liberty and Chriſtian Rights; ſo They may not lot 
the Glory of this, by contradicting it in their Behaviour towards others: but 
that They may, by their exemplary deportment, and by their ſteady adherence 
to the Principles of Righteouſneſs, Peace, and mutual Forbearance, manifeſt to 
all the World the Sincerity of their Reformation; and reap the Fruit of it by 
= ſtudying to excel in all that is praiſe-worthy. 5 e | | 
Nor ought I to forget, O great Governour of the Univerſe, the Civil Eſtate 
of the Kingdoms of the Earth. Put an End, O LORD, at length, to tic 
diſorders and confuſions, occationed by the weak and ambitious Lords of this 
World; And ſhew Thyſelf indeed, the King of Kings, and Lord of Lord. 
Permit no longer the happineſs of Humane Society to be, in any part of thy 
Creation, ruined and laid waſte by the inferior Government of Men, which was 
_ inſtituted ſolely for the Support and Comfort of it. Bring public Diſgrace and 
Confuſion upon all Tyrants. and Oppreflors; and honour with particular Mark: ; 
of thy Favour, all Princes, who ſincerely {tudy to anſwer the Ends of their la- 
ſtitution: that ſo, the Triumphs of inſatiable Ambition may at length 58 
from the Earth; and the Bleſſings of good Government be felt throughout tue 
World. 


Amongſt 
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Amongſt all the Kingdoms of the Earth, Look, I beſecech Thee, with a par- 
ticular favour, upon This, to which, by the difpofal of Thy Providence, I be- 
long; 1ndior which, therefore, I am obliged in an etpectal manner to ſhew my 
concern, by the heartieſt withes of my Soul. Pardon our many and cry ing 
Sins; and, in order to avert thy Judgements, lead every Sinner amongſt us to 
ſuch a ſenſe of his Sins, as may engage him heartily to renounce and torlake 
them. Continue and confirm to us, that peculiar Form of Government, 10 
wonderfully hitherto pang to us; by which we are more eftectually ſecured 
againſt the extremes of Contution, and Arbitrary Power, than any other Na- 
tions; and of which we enjoy the happy fruits every moment of our Lives, 
Preterve and eſtabliſh us in the tree Enjoyment of the Light of thy Holy 
Goſpel, and the ſecure Profeffion of our Religion. What 8 {till remain 
amongſt Proteſtants, do Thou ctteQually remove, by the methods of thy Wile 


Providence; and eſpecially ſuch as may have a bad influence upon the conduct 


of Mens lives; and ſtrengthen their common Intereſt againſt their common 
Enemy. To this End, give a check to the mutual Violences, and Hatreds, and 


uncharitable behaviour, of Men of evil diſpoſitions on every fide. Kindle once 


again the fire of Love and Charity amongſt us: and permit not our differences 
in Religious matters to extinguith this Fire, or to blow up another to our entire 
Deſtruction. | 

Pour down the choiceſt of thy Bleſſings upon. our moſt gracious King 
GEORGE. Defend him, by the peculiar care of thy providence, from all 
attempts, of Violent and Unreaſonable Men, againſt his Perſon or Crown; aud 
_ proſper all his good Deſigus and Endcavours, to preſerve his! *cople 1 Peace, 
Liberty, and Happineſs. Together with Him, bleſs all who have any part in 
the Adminiſtration of our Gori ernment. Aſſiſt Him, and Them, in thegreat and 
important buſineſs of their Stations. Guide them into the beſt and wileſt Mea- 
ſures; and give {uccels to all their Counſels and Labours, for the Advantage of 
this Nation; or for the relief and, ſupport of any of our injured Neiglibours. 
Permit not the diſpoſal of the Lives and Properties of thy People ever to 
come into the hands of Ignorant, or Partial, Men : but manifeſt thy great con- 


cern for Juſtice here below, in ſuch manner, as That the Guilty may ever ineet 


with their due puniſhment, and the Injured and Oppretled find a ſure redreſs, 
in our Courts of Judicature. Direct all the Magiſtrates amongſt us to a deep 
Senſe of their Duty; to give all encouragement to Virtue, and all poflible dif- 


couragement to Vice, both by their Example, and the duc execution of their 
Offices, 


tion of mankind, are more veuſiarly commutted, to ſuch a knowledge of all 
nccetfary Truths; ſuch an Exemplary and Chriſtian Converſation ; ſuch a pru- 
dent and conſtant diſcharge of their Holy Office, as may effectually promote the 


Happineſs of themſelves, and of Thoſe committed to their Care, Encourage 


ad promote amongſt us, the means and methods of ſuch a virtuous and laudable 


Education, as RG to ſound Learning and Rcligion; to the Reformation of 


This, aud the better Eſtate of future 6 

I deſire likewiſe to expreſs before Thee the real ſenſe J have of the miſeries 
and calamities of the diſtreſſed Part of Mankind; and the fincere defire T have 
of contributing to their Eaſe and Relief. O thou Father of Mercics, and God 
of all Conſolation, what can We do for that multitude of deplorable Objects of 
compathon, who are out of the reach of our Knowledge, or of our Ability to 
relieve, but offer up our earneſt Wiſhes to Thee, The great Diſpoſer of proſpe- 


tity and adverſity? Behold, O Lord- I ſympathize with all the Unhappy, and 


VoL. III. | 10-4 bear 


Lead all Thoſe to whom the great Concerns of Religion, and of the Salva 
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bear a Part in all the miſeries experienced in this World; and do with tho 
greateſt earneſtneſs beg of Thee for all the miſerable, of what fort, or deg'ee 
ſoever, whatever I could reaſonably beg for myſelf, were I in their condition 
Aſſiſt them all in their ſeveral Trials and Conflicts; and guide them to fuch 8 
degree of Contentment, Reſignation, and Patience, as may render their pteſent 
afflictions the happy occaſion of their greater future Glory: and, as far à8 ft is 
_ conſiſtent with the purpoſes of thy Wiſdom, put an End to their pretent mit. 
fortunes and troubles. „„ | 
Reſtore light and comfort to the dark, melancholy, and diſtracted minds of 
Thoſe who have loſt the uſe of their Reaſon in any inſtance, or any degree 
Pity the deſtitute condition of thoſe who are in want of any of the neceflary 
circumſtances of Life; particularly of Thoſe who are fallen from the Tg 
of a proſperous Condition to the Miferies of Adverſity ; and raiſe them |, 
Friends, and Patrons, in their low Eſtate, Relieve by thy good Providence by 
wants of the Poor and Needy, Be a Father to the Fatherlels ; plead the cauſe 
of the helpleſs Widow; and regard the unhappy Eſtate of all who mourn the 
| Joſs of thoſe, in whom any part of their Happineſs was placed. | 
_ Strengthen and aſſiſt, in an eſpecial manner, All who ſuffer any where for 
the Love of Truth, or the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience ; and do Thou fh 
proportion to their Strength, the meaſure and duration of their Sufferings, 
that they may work for Them a more exceeding Weight of Glory, Hear the 
Groans of all who are oppreſſed and barbaroufly treated, by the Tyrants of thi; 
World; and grant a redreſs to all their miſeries. Attend to the Sighs and Tears 
of ſuch as are in captivity and ſlavery ; and open a way to their future Liberty 
and Security. on dÞ | _ | e 
Viſit with thy Light and Comfort all who are afflited with bodily pain, or 
any ſort of ſickneſs; and bring to their mind all ſuch conſiderations and at. | 
fiſtances, as are neceflary and proper to ſupport Them in their unhappy condi- | 
tion; or to diſpofe and fit them for their paſſage into another ſtate. Remove in 
much compaſſion all thoſe unreaſonable doubts and deſpondences, with which 
many innocent and honeſt minds are, in this World, diſturbed and overcloud- 
ed; and direct them to ſuch juſt notions of Thee, and of thy Holy Goſpel, a; 
may eſtabliſh them m a courſe of chearful, and fincere, obedience to the law: 
of it. „ 2. ; ; Thy 
3 endeavours of all who honeſtly and induſtriouſly labour after a s 
convenient livelihood in this World, and are uſeful members of the Common- 
; wealth; and bring to nought the deſigns of all who either privately, or openly, 
live upon the ſpoil of their Neighbours, and are the plague, and terror, 0: 
: Humane Society. = : | : „„ . | | 
Requite, in the courſe of thy Good Providence, the kindneſs of all who 
have at any time, or in any degree, endeavoured to contribute to the advantage 
of my mind, body, or outward eſtate. Upon all who have either done, or de- 
ſigned me good, of any fort, ſhower down thy rewards, and favour. Aud, It 
there be Any, who have either deſigned, or done, me real miſchief; in retufn 
to their evil, I beg aud cntreat for thy pardon and thy bleffings. Correct the 
evil diſpoſition of all ſuch Minds; and plant in them, inſtead of it, a temP*! 
_ worthy of Men and Chriſtians. Let the conſideration of their own eternal l. 
tercit lead them all to Charity, and Love: and engage them to put on thoſe 
diſpoſitions waich only can fit them for the Bleſſed Society above. = 
Bleſs all in whom I am more nearly concerned, or in whoſe happineſs I take 


a particular part, with ſuch a meaſure of health, ſucceſs, and pare 
| A 
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may beſt carry forward the deſigns of thy Goodneſs towards them; and moſt 
ettectually promote their happineſs here, and hereafter. But whatever be thy 
D. penſations towards them, with reſpect to this life; lead them all, 1 betcech 
Thee, into thoſe Paths which will infallibly convey them to thine licav only 
Kinodom in the World to come. 

Finally, O Lord, I with, and pray tor, all good things to the whole Race of 
Mankind. I rejoice in every degree of Virtue and Happineſs to be ſeen here 
below. I mourn for every degree, and every inſtance, of Vice and miſery. 
Let thy Kingdom come, I beſccch Thee: and thew thine almighty Power, by 


ell abliſhing True Religion amongſt Men; and porting a op to all the calami- | 


tics of this lower World 

Accept, O Lord, I moſt carneſtly beſeech Thee, the Sentiments and Deſires 
of my Hear, which I have now poured out before Thee, under an aQual Senſe 
or thy Preſence, and of thy Providence over-ruling and directing all things. 
Favourably receive the Acknowledgments I have made of my Sins, and Moral 


Imncric&tions: and grant me Pardon and Peace upon the Terms of thy Goſpel. 


Hear and anſwer the Petitions I have offered up; for the obtaining all things 
truly Good, and the averting all things Evil. Let the Praiſes and T hanſgivings 
which my Heart hath ſent up, as the Homage due to thy Perfections and Good- 


| nels, be acceptable to Thee. And reje& not the Interceſſions I have made for 


the temporal and eternal happineſs of all my Fellow-creatures. 


And now, O Lord, take me, I once more cntreat Thee, into thy powerful 


and wiſe Protection; and guide me, by the Diſpoſitions of thy Providence, and 
good Spirit, to the perfect knowledge and performance of thy Holy Will here, 
and to the enjoyment of that eternal and unalterable happineſs hereafter, which 
thou haſt reſerved for thy faithful Servants, and promiſed by thy Well- beloved 
Son, Jeſus Chriſt. In his Name, and as his Diſciple, I truſt for Acceptance of 


mytelt, and all my ſincere, though imperfect, ſervices: And in his Words I 


continue to entreat thy Merey towards myſelf, and all whom I am obliged to 
pray for, 


Our Father, which art in Hoorh': ; Hallowed be thy Name. Thy Kingdom come. 


Thy IW ill be done in Earth, as it is in Heaven. Give us this Day our daily Bread. 
And fo give us our Treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs agamſt us. And lead 


us not into Temptation; but deliver us from evil: For thine is the Kingdom, and the 


Power, and the Glory, for ever and ever, Amen. 


D erbe, Ce den def Ne 


V 
PRAYERS for a FAMILY. 


I. 4 Prayer fir Morning and Evening. 


0 LORD, perfect in Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Power; glorious in all that 
can be truly called Perfection; We thy Creatures, and thy Servants, pro- 
ſtrate ourſelves before Thee, in the deepeſt Senſe of our own unworthineſs, and 
oi thy lovely and incomprehenſible Perfections: Acknowledging the Glories of 
thy Nature, as it is in itſelf; and thy great Goodneſs to ub and to the whole 


W orld of thy Creatures, | 
We 
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We are truly ſenſible of the great happineſs of knowing Thee; and or im. 
tating Thee; and of enjoying the communications of thy favour ergafter: 
on which accounts, it highly becomes Us to praiſe Thee for that AR gf s 
neſs in our Creation, by which Thou haſt endowed us with Faculties tte 
the attainment of this unſpeakable happineſs ; and for the enjoyment of t 
higheſt Good hereafter, | 

We praiſe Thee for thy great Goodneſs in our preſervation here, ever {nc We 
were brought into Being, not only as it reſpects this World, in which We 
now live; but as by it We are enabled to make the better proviſion for our cu 
laſting intereſt in the world to come; and have greater opportunities of in. 
proving our Souls in Virtue, and of ſecuring our happinets for ever. More Na! 
_ ticularly We now bleſs Thee for the care of thy Providence over us, by Whiel 
We have been preſerved in ſafety through the paſt Day, [or Nigh!,] and mw, 
cifully defended from all dangers and diſtreſſes. 

It becomes us likewiſe to acknowledge the bounty and goodneſs, manif-0, 
us through every part of our lives, to this time; to thank Thee for that nus. 
ſure of Health, and Strength, and Quiet, which We have hitherto enjor 
for the Comforts and Supports of all thoſe neceſſaries and conveniences, with 
out which We ſhould be much more unhappy in this State, than We non 
are; and for all other circumſtances and advantages of Life, which help to 
make our Paſſage through this World more DapPY's or more wier than 
otherwiſe it could be. 

But above all, We bleſs and 3 thy great and cons Name for thy 

tender regards to our everlaſting Happineſs in a better State hereafter : for ſcud- 
ing thy Son into the World to declare to us the certainty of a future State of 

Rewards and Puniſhments; and for all that He did, and taught, and {uilue,, 

in order to reconcile Mankind to Thee; and to guide Us all to eternal life and 
glory: for the great happineſs of a good and virtuous Education: and for tho! 
. peculiar diſpoſitions of thy Providence, which have often guarded Us from many 
particular and hazardous Trials and Temptations. For theſe, and for all other 
thy mercies, which concern our great and eternal Intereſt, We ſincerely thank 
any O Lord, and will ever praiſe thy Holy Name. 
It is with ſhame and grief that we reflect upon the Returns we have made to 
6 much mercy. We confeſs, O Lord, that We have not lived as becomes 
reaſonable Creatures called to the knowledge of ſuch a God, and of fuch a 
Saviour. Many have been our failings; many have been our omiſſions, aud 
neglects in the performance of our Duty, and in the perfecting ourſelves in alt 
virtue. Many have been our offences, in Thought, Word, and Deed, again! 
thy Divine Majeſty: and many are ſtill our Imperfections. But, D merit 
Father, We beſeech Thee, in the Name of thy Son Jeſus Chriſt, to pardon us 
now returning to Thee, with the full purpoſe of regarding more ſtrictly the ob- 
ligations of Gratitude and Obedience We are under; and of living, for the time 
to come, more like thy Servants, and like Chriſtians. 

And, now, O Lord, confeſſing and renouncing all our Sins; 5 hoping f for 

the pardon of all that is paſt, through thy Son Jeſus Chrif?, as far only as We 
ſincerely endeavour to reform and amend whatſoever We know to be amits !! 
ourſelves; We beſcech Thee, ſo to concur with us, by thy merciful Prowl 
dence, and good Spirit, that, in the future Conduct of our Lives, We was 


better . the Ends of our moſt holy Religion, and adorn the Goſpel . hich 
we profeſs to believe. 


lor 


Let 
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Let the Experience of thy repeated mercics, inflame us with a Reſolution of 
making fuitable returns to them. Let the Belicf of future Glories raiſe our 
Minds above the fordid views of this World, 
intallible Wiſdom, and undoubted Goodnets, teach us heartily and quietly to 
ſübmit ourſelves to all the Diſpenſations of thy Providence towards us, as to 
the Will of One, who hath always wite and excellent purpoſes to terve ; and 
knows what is belt for us, infinitely better than we poſſibly can. Let the 
Example of our Bleſled Saviour, ever placed before our Eycs, direct our Steps 
in every Station of Lite, and every inſtance of Duty: and let our Hopes and 
Atections be unmoveably fixed upon thoſe Rewards which are laid up in Heaven 
for all who, by patient continuance in Well-doing, ſeek after Glory and Im- 
mortality. Finally, Let the Conſideration of thy Holy Preſence every-where, 
govern all our Thoughts, Words, and Actions, as under the eye of thy Ma- 
jelly ; ; and lying open to Thee, our Supreme Governour and Judge; that 
5 our irregular Paſſions may loſe their Power over us, and We may daily pro- 
ccd to greater degrees of all Holineſs and Virtue. 


We now particularly defire to put ourſelves under thy Protection, this Day, 


of Night,] and to implore thy Fatherly care over us, that no evil may approach 


| but that our Souls and Bodies may be ſafe under that good and powerful 
Providence, in which We entirely truſt. 


We extend likewiſe our regards to all the World of reaſonable Crentiiess . and 


pray for the happineſs and good eſtate of all Mankind; that They may all 


know, and worthip, and obey, Thee, as they ought; and particularly, that 
All who name the Name of Chry?, may Pay from iniquity, and live as be- 
comes his Holy Goſpel. Put a ſtop to the miſeries occaſioned by Ambition and 


Tyranny, whether "Temporal or Spiritual: Put an end to every degree of Ido- 


latry and Superſtition ; Perſecution and Oppreſſion; and give ſucceſs to the la- 


bours of All, who ſtudy the happineſs of thy Creatures, and preach the Goſpel 


of thy Son, in ſimplicity and love. 


Regard, with much mercy, theſe Nations to which we belong; Pardon « our crying 
ſins; and lead all ſinners amongſt us to true and unfeigned Repentance, that Inj- 
quity may not be our Ruin, or prevent the Mercies We might otherwiſe hope 
for. Pour down the choiceſt of thy Bleſſings upon our moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


King GroRes ; and fo direct Him, and all that are in Authority under Him, 
by thy gracious guidance, that they may faithfully diſcharge the great Truſt 


repo! ſed in Them, by being a Terror to Evil- doers only, and a Praiſe to all that 
do well, Let the remembrance of the great and ſolemn account to come, en- 


gage all orders of Men amongſt us, conſcientiouſly to perform their Duties 1 in 
their ſeveral Places and Stations, with all faithfulneſs and charity. 


| Bleſs, we beſeech Thee, with all Bleſſings of Soul and Body, our Relations 


and Friends; leading them to all Virtue and Happineſs here, and rewarding 


Them with Eternal Life hereafter, Requite the kindneſs of all who have done, 


or deſigned, us any good: and pardon the malice of all who have done, 
of wiſhed, us any evil; guiding, them to Repcntance, and ewig thy mercy. 


upon them. 


We have a deep Senſe, O Lord, of the 1 experienced in this World; 
of the wants of the Poor and Needy ; of the Sickneſſes, the Pains, and Diſ- 
trefles, of the afflicted part of Mankind. We truly {ſympathize with them, 
and intercede for them, that in thy Providence they may find Relief, and have 
Reaſon to rejoice, at the End, for the Days wherein they have ſcen adverſity. 


Vor. III. | 11 A And 


Let the conlideration of thine 
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And now, O Lord, We again commend ourſelves, and all belonging to v | 
to thy gracious protection and care; referring ourſelves wholly to Thee 85 
what 1s truly neceſſary and good for us, in this World; and above all entre ng 
Thee, effectually to diſpoſe the way of thy Servants towards the Attainment 2 
everlaſting Salvation in the World to come; and beſceching Thee to hea; and tg 
accept Us, as the Diſciples of thy Son Feſus Chrjft our Lord: in whoſe name 
We pray unto Thee, and in whoſe comprehenſive words We ſum up all our 
requeſts: 


Our Father, which art in Heaven; Halloawed be thy Name. Thy Ringdim coin 
Thy Will be done in Earth, as it is in Heaven. Give us This Day our daily Bread 
And forgive us our Treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that rreſpaſs againſt us. Aud aa 
us not into Temptation; But deliver us from evil : For thine is 5 1he Kingdim, and tt; 


pa Power, and the Glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


FFF 
SD SIERTS 


2. Sele PRAYERS, Sec. out of the Common-Prayer, fa to, 
7 Y a F 1 , Morning Sms e. 


. Grief * wn. 85 

| Almighty, a and moſt merciful Father; We have erred at ane from thy 

ways like loſt Sheep. We have followed too much the devices, and de. 
| fires of Our own Hearts. We have offended againſt thy holy Laws, We have 
left undone thoſe Things which we ought to have done; and we have done thoſe - 
Things which we ought not to have done; And there is no Health in Us. Riu 

thou, O Lord, Have mercy upon Us miſerable Offenders. Spare Thou them, 0 
God, which confeſs their Faults. Reſtore thou them that are penitent ; Ac. 

| cording to thy promiſes declared unto Mankind in Chriſt Jeſu our Lord. And 
grant, O moſt merciful Father, for his ſake; That we may hereafter live a Godly, 
Righteous, and Sober life, to the Glory of thy holy Name. Amen. 


A Lmighty a lation God, who Hate nothing that Thou haſt made, 
| +2 and doſt forgive the Sins of all them that are penitent : Create and make 
in Us new and contrite Hearts; that We, worthily lamenting our Sins, and ac. 
knowledging Our Wretchedneſs, may obtain of Thee, the God of all mercy, 
perfect remiſſion and . through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


OE RC de Ke 


27 he two following Prayers to be uſed in the Morning. 


| 18 \ God, who art the Author of Peace, and Lover of Concord; in know- 
: ledge of whom ſtandeth our eternal Life; whoſe Service is perfect fre- 

| FER Defend Us thy Humble Servants, in all Aſſaults of our Enemies; that 
We, ſurely truſting in thy defence, may not fear the Power of any Adyerſarics, 
e the mien of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


* 

Lord, our heavenly Father, Almighty and everlaſting God, who haſt ſafe- 

ly brought us to the beginning of this Day; Defend Us in the fame with 
Thy mighty Power; and grant that this Day we fall into no Sin, neither run 
into any kind of danger: but that all our doings may be ordered by Thy govcr- 
_ nance, to do always that is righteous in Dy Sight, through Jeſus Chriſt our 

men 

Lord. A wen.) 1 1 


WH 
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Theſes Two, at Night. | 
— O God, from whom all holy deſires, all good Counſels, and all juſt Works, 
do procced ; Give unto Thy Servants that Peace, which the World cannot 
give: that both Our Hearts may be ſet to obey Thy Commandments ; and alſo, 


that by Thee, We being defended from the fear of Our Enemies, may paſs our 
Time in reſt and quictneſs, through the merits of Jctus Chriſt our Saviour. 


Amen. 


+ , 

Iohten our darkneſs, We beſcech Thee, 0 od: and by Thy great mercy h 
By defend Us from all perils and dangers of this Night, for the Love of Thy 
N Son, Our Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt. Amen.] 


God, the Protector of all that truſt in Thee, without whom nothing i is - 

ſtrong, nothing is holy; Increaſe and multiply upon Us thy mercy : that, 
T Thou being Our Ruler and Guide, We may 1o paſs through things temporal, 
that We finally loſe not the Things eternal. Grant _ 9 heavenly F aher, 
for of 1 Chriſt' 8 fake our Lord. Amen. 


God, whoſe never-f. ailing Reine ordereth all Things both in Heaven | 
and Earth; We humbly beſcech Thee to put away from Us all hurtful | 
things, and to give Us thoſe things which be profitable tor Us, through Jeſus 
| Chritt our Lord, nan. 
| For Fg K IN G. | 

\ Lord, our heavenly Father, high and mighty, King of Kings, . of 
Lords, the only Ruler of Princes, who doſt from thy Throne behold all 
the dwellers upon Earth; Moſt heartily We beſeech Thee, with thy favour to 
behold Our moſt gracious Sovereign Lord King GEORGE: and fo repleniſh him 
with the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that he may alway incline to thy Will, and 
walk in thy way. Endue him plenteouſly with heavenly gifts. Grant him in 
health and wealth long to live. Strengthen him, that he may vanquith and 
overcome all his une and ſinally after this life He may attain cverlaſting 

Joy and Felicity, through Jetus Chriſt our Lord. Amen, 

+ 
For the Royal Family, 

de God, the fountain of all goodneſs, We humbly beten Thee to 
blets our Gractous Queen CuARLoTTE, His Royal Highneſs GroxdE 
Prince of Wales, and all the Royal Family. Endue them with thy Holy Spi- 
tit; enrich them with thy heavenly grace; proſper them with all happineſs ; 


aud bring them to thine everlaſting Kingdom, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
A men, 


. 
5 zr al] Conditions of Men. 


\ God, "this Creator and Preſerver of all mankind, We humbly beſicck Thee 

for all ſorts and conditions of Men; that Thou wouldeſt be pleaſed to make 
thy ways known unto Them; Thy faving health unto all Nations. More eſ— 
Peclally we pray for the good eſtate of the Catholick Church : that it may be 
o guided and governed by Thy good Spirit, that all, who profeſs and call them- 
telres Chriſtians, may be led into the way of truth; and hold the Faith in unit 


or Spirit, in the bond of Peace, and in righteouſneſs of Life. Finally, we 


commend to Thy fatherly goodneſs, all Thoſe who are any ways afflicted, or dif. 
treſſed, 
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treſſed, in Mind, Body, or Eſtate : that it may pleaſe Thee to comfort ind 

lieve them, according to their ſeveral neceſſities: giving them patience ids 
their Sufferings, and a happy Iſſue out of all their Afflictions. And this we be 


for Jeſus Chriſt His Sake. Amen. 


* 
O God, whoſe nature and property is ever to have mercy and to forgive. Re. 


ceive our humble petitions; and though we be tied and bound with the 
chain of our ſins; yet let the pitifulneſs of thy great mercy looſe us, 


for tlie 
Honour of Jeſus Chriſt our Mediator = Advocate. Amen. 7 


A general Thankſoiving. 


Arge God, Father of all mercies, We thine unworthy Servants do gire 
Thee moſt humble and hearty thanks for all thy goodneſs and loving kind. 
neſs to Us, and to all men. We bleſs Thee for our Creation, Preſervation, aud 
all the Bleſſings of this Life: but above all for thine ineſtimable Love in the re. 
demption of the World by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; for the means of Grace, and 
for the hope of Glory. And we beſeech Thee give Us that due Senſe of all thy 
mercies, that our Hearts may be unfeignedly thankful; and that we may ſhey 
forth thy Praiſe, not only with our lips, but in our lives, by giving up ourſelye; 
to thy Service, and by walking before Thee in Holineſs and Righteouſne; 4 
our days, through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord; to whom, with T hee, and the Holy 
_ Ghoſt, be all Honour and Glory, world without end. Amen. 


O Almighty Lord, and everlaſting God, vouchſafe, we beſecch Thee, to di. 
| rect, lanckify, and govern, both our Hearts and Bodies, in the ways of thy 
Laws, and in the works of thy Commandments: that, through thy mo! 
mighty Protection, both here and ever, we may be preſerved i in Body and Soul, 
1 our Lord: and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 


. 
'$SIST. us mercifully, O Lord, in theſe our . and Prayers; aud 
diſpoſe the way of thy Servants towards the Attainment of Everlaſting 
Salvation: that, among all the changes and chances of this mortal life, They 
may ever be defended by thy moſt gracious and ready help, through Jeſus Chril 
our Lord. Amen. 
* 
O God, who haſt . for them that love thee, ſuch good things as pai 
man's underſtanding ; Pour into our hearts ſuch love toward Thee, that 
We, loving Thee above all things, may obtain thy promiſes, which exceed all 
that \ we can e though Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


ORD of all power and might, . art the Author 1 Giver of all good 
things; Graft in- our hearts the love of thy Name, increaſe | in us true 
Religion: nouriſh us with all goodneſs, and of thy great mercy keep vs i the * 
ONE through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


+. 5 
UR Father, which art in Heaven; Hallowed be thy Name. Thy Kingdom 


come. Thy will be done in Earth, as it is in Heaven. Give us this Day 

our daily Bread. And forgive us our Treſpaſſes, as we forgive them that trel- 
paſs againſt us. And lead us not into Temptation; but deliver us from evil: For 
thine is the N and the Power, and the Glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 
* 

HE Grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the 12 of God, and the Fel- 


lowthip of the Holy Ghoſt, be with us all evermore. Amen. BER 
. : | V 11 


Occaſioned by Fourx1tr's new Attack, ſince the legal Condemnation 
of his Vote over the Biſhop's Name for 8,800/. with an Account 
of that Genz/eman's Conduct, in F avour of the ſaid Fournier, 


Shewing the ſeveral Steps of Fou RNIn R“ s Behaviour, from the Day of his Appeal 5 
to the Bisnoy; and the ſeveral Variations of his Story about the ſaid Note, in 
the Order of the Time, in which they happened. 


1 


The Lon p Bis nor ef WINCHESTER, 


T 0 


CLEMENT CHEVALLIER, of Aſpal-Hall, in Suffolk, Eſq. 


"To: which © added an APPENDI X, 


11 B 


F R R a t x. 


A” TER the Sentence pronounced in the RIU upon Bernard Fournier, as the 

Contriver of a groſs Fraud, &c. one would naturally have expected at. leaſt 
a little Modeſty of Behaviour from Him: J might add, ſome ſmall Acknow— 
ledgments 7 alſo of an Alteration of Opinion es him, in Thoſe who had moſt 
;caloully before eſpouſed his Cauſe; and had profeſſed themſelves ready to make 
ſuch Achnowwledgments as ſoon as the Voice of publick Juſtice thould declare 
againſt Him. But, after waiting ſome Time, I found that all ſuch ExpeQations 
were vain : Nay, that He went on to add new Inſults to his former; and had 
the Honour of his greateſt Patron's Hand to ſome Part of what He ditperſed 
about the World to blacken me. By this Conduct 1 was led to lay together the 
„ain Materials of the following Sheets; that I might have them in Readincls 
upon any proper. Occaſion. 

Some Friends, who came to the Knowledge of this, preſſed me to compleat, 
ard publiſh, what J was putting together upon this Subject: to whoſe Advice, 
after ſome Length of Time, I have: yielded, The Conſiderations which chiefly 
moved me, were theſe That the 7% Part of theſe Papers relates principally to 
Fournier“ Conduct ſince the Hearing of the original Cauſe, and the Decree made 
upon it; and, therefore, could not have any Place in the Trial, or be fo much 
as known to Thoſe who attended it—That, as to the other Parts of what is here 
- publiſhed, the publicꝶ Trial could not comprehend all the remarkable Particulars 

of ſuch a Cauſe ; but only ſuch as were proper to be produced in that Court in 
which the Cauſe was heard, —That, though all the Par/iculars which had any 
Title to be ſo produced, were not only mentioned, but excellently well handled, 

explained, and argued: yet the Hearcrs were very few, in compariſon with the 
_ Many who were not ſo; and that the Hearers themſelves could not be diſpleaſed 
to have their Memories refreſhed. That many of thoſe, who were inquiſitive 
after the true State of this Affair, did not at all apprchend it to be of ſuch a 
Nature or Conſequence, as it truly is; but took it for little more than a common 
Matter of Diſpute, occaſioned by ſome Miſtake, which happened to end at laſt 
in my Favour.— That very many had been often aſking of their Acquaintance 
a more particular Account of the Caſe than it was in their Power to give them. 
To all which was added the Force of this Truth, that Memorials of Il, ickedneſs 
are as uſeful Admonitions, as Memorials of Virtue are Guides, to all the Members 
of Civil Society. And, as I myſelf knew the Note writ by Fournier over my 
Name to be an Inſtance of uncommon Iniquity ; and am fully perſuaded that 
there never was a ſtronger Example of Perſeverance in wilful Wickedneſs, than 
Fournier has ſhewn forth in Himſelf, through this Affair: upon theſe Confidera- 
tions, I came to think it a Sort of Duty to repreſent to the Publich. tlie whole 
Tranſaction in it's true Light, (not merely as a juſt Vindication of myſelf; but) 
as a Matter of great and ſingular Importance to civil Socicty : to which nothing 
can be a greater Injury than the Coinage of falſe Money, or of falſe Money-notes. 

As to what perſonally concerns Mr. Chevallier, in theſe Papers; every Rca— 
der muſt fee that, if that Gentleman had acted a different Part from what he 


choſe, Fournier'sIniquity would have been at an End, i in Suffolk, as ſoon almoſt as 
| he 
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he had opened it; and my Trouble had never begun, or preſently had ceaſco 
But as it was is Opinion that He was not obliged, either as a Chriſtian, or , 65 
tleman, to act otherwiſe than he did; and as Fournier owed his chief Strength. 
and Aſurance, through a Courſe of many Years, to the Countenance of ne Perf D 
this one Perſon's Tefiimony demanded my particular Attention and Examina 
And if, in this Examination, J have found, and proved, that, by Fournjz,; bn 
Self. contradictions, in his Stories to this Gentleman Himſelf in private, and his 
public Oath in Court, directly contrary to One of them, He ought to have been 
led, not to encourage at firſt, and to abhor Him at laſt: this Unhappincy, ;. 
owing to 55 own Conduct, and to the very Words of his own Teftim;ny; and 
not to Me, who would gladly have repreſented his Conduct in the Affair other. 
wiſe than I have done, if He himſelf had not made it impoſſible to do ſo. 
At the ſame time I muſt be ſo juſt as to declare that I have, from Al to whom _ 
1 have at any time ſpoke of Mr. Chevallier, heard a perfectly good Character or 
Him, as a very worthy Perſon, and of great Integrity: which always gave me 
the greateſt Concern to ſet Him right; and always made Me the more to won. 
der at his Behaviour, in the Caſe before us. 


As Fournier's Affair has given Occaſion to many to make very particulat 
Enquiries about another Convert from Popery, [I mean Mr. Pillonniere,] who once 
lived with Me, with regard to his Character, and whole Behaviour; it may not 
be improper to ſpeak a Word or two about Him: by which J may ſatisfy the 
| Curioſity of ſome; and rectify the Miſiages of others, who, I find, have confounded 

Them. . | 
Mr. P. was of the Society of Jeſus ; and a Prieſt. He came to England at the 

End of the Year 1714; but not in ſuch Haſte, as to forget his Inſtruments of 
Orders; or, as if he was flying from Juſtice. He was recommended, by ſeveral 
learned and great Men abroad, to their Friends here; and to Me, by the moſt 
unexceptionable Perſons at Home; as a Man of Parts and Learning, and good 
Character. What greatly confirmed the firſt good Opinion of him was, That bis 
own Account of his leaving that Society, and their Church, was confirmed by 
every one, both Friends and Enemies, at Paris: Where the whole was fo pub. 
lick, that it was known and atteſted, by many Travellers, who happened to ve 
there at that Time. In this Account every Step by which He was gradually 
led to take his Reſolution, was laid before the World, with ſo many minute 
- Particulars, that the Deceit muſt have been diſcovered, if there had been any, 
And in his private Converſation, He was, from the beginning, always ready, 
without Reſerve, to name every Place, in which He had lived, through his 
whole Education, and Refidence, amongſt the Jeſuits. How different a Proce- 
dure from That of Another, whole precipitate Flight, in the greateſt Hurry, ls 
hardly yet explained! = N 
Il will not conceal from the Reader that Mr. Pillonniere, did not, for ſome Patt 
of his Time, behave towards me agreeably to his Obligations. This, Ibo 
found, was occaſioned by my not judging it proper for me to intereſt Myſelt at 
all, by any Solicitations of mine, for promoting and increafing a Collection ot 
Money, ſet on Foot by ſome worthy Gentlemen in his Favour, without the 
leaſt Motion from me. And this by degrees put an End to all cue Corre- 
ſpondence between us. After this, He was very profuſe in giving away to 010% 
in Appearance of Want, that Competency which had been moſt kindly provided 
for Him by his Friends. By this Weakneſs He ſoon found himſelt reduced to 


great Neceſſities; and then accepted from Me, through a Friend's Ro, 
— TR — 
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Call yearly Allowance: But without any Aztemp7, or Suſpicion of Allempt, to 
ſupply his Wants by forging Money-notes, over the Names of Others. 
At length, from the Study of the Mathematica!, and other uſeful, Branches of 
Learning, He ſuddenly departed into the golden Dreams of the loweſt Chemical 
Projector s, This Change was tucceded by a Sort of Religious Madneſs, in which He 
as not content with his utual great Temperance; but brought Himſelf to believe 
that, by the Promiſes of Gop, in Scripture, a good Man might, by Degrees, 
come to live without taking any Suſtenance at all. In this Attempt, He went 
to ſuch Exceſs, that his Condition at laſt could not receive any Benefit from a 
contrary Regimen. And by this Management He brought Himſelf to Deazh, it 


the midſt of imaginary I ons, and nightly Corerſations with Heaven. Var 
enough of Mr. Pillonmere. 


1 muſt now add that Fournier has lately endeavoured to put into the Hands of 
One whoſe Conſent was necellary to his Preferment, then in View, ſeveral Pa- 
5e, as Credentials, in order to his neceflary Satisfaction about his Character; 
aud that, whilſt this was in vain tranſacting, I came by Accident to the Know- 
ledge and Sight of the Kli 2 articulars 3 ; of which [ will now Sire ſome 
Account. | 
The fi t is a ſhort Account of his Departyre from Lis Monaltery, and Religion, 
written in French, and ſigned, by a Perſon whoſe Name I never heard of: and 
tranſlated into Engliſh. The Tenor of it is, that “ B. Fournier was a Religious, 
ind a Prieſt of the Abbey Royal of Chalis—That upon ſome Ground for Dis- 
ſatisfaction, which he thought he had received from his Order, he formed his 
„Heſign of retiring to Geneva, and of changing his Religion „here That he 
* imparted ſomething of this to ſome of the younger Monks, whom he thought 
« his Friends—T hat they revealed the Matter to the Superiour 5 who, upon 
« this, ſummoned a Chapter —T hat Fournier got from the Bourſer, ſome Money 
4e for his Journey; and in the Night eſcaped over the Wall That He came 
« ſafe to Geneva, where he abjured Popery,” Sc. And this, it ſcems, is what he 


himſelf thinks fit to ſhew, as the only, or main, Proof of his having fled from 
his Convent for the fake of Religion, and a good Conſcience. 


..> 
MES 


* 
** 


* 


* 


W ho it is that could core to the Knowledge of all theſe P Particulars, 9/8. 
The u Ufage he had received, and his own inward Diſſaligſactions about it; kis 
Detign of going to Geneva, to change his Religion; his going to the Treaſurer 
of the Abbey, and getting a Sum of Money for his Journey; and his Eſcape in 
the Night over the Wall: who it is, I fay, that could know all this, but by In- 
Dem en from himiclf, will not be explained without great Difficulty. And 
therefore, till better Authority appears, this cannot be accounted any thing but 
his own miſerable Teſtimony to a Tranſaction, which is of the greateſt and moſt 

articular Importance to the Defenſe of his Character. But let this Tefimony 
come from what Hands it will, fince it is all that we are yet allowed to know 
of this moſt intereſting Fact; the following Remarks upon it cannot be W 
Improper, | 

1. As far as this Account gocs, we find no Marks of any 3 to his "FEY 
before theſe Diſſatisfaftions at the Ulage he had received ſtirred up the Thought. 
From whence we muſt be apt to conclude, that theſe Diſjatisfaftioms did not 
proceed from any Thing about Religion; but that his Reſolution to change his 
Neligian followed cloſe and immediately upon theſe Diſſatigfactions at the ill 
Ulage he had met with, upon ſome Account quite different from That of Re- 
ligion. If he knew this important Affair to be otherwiſe, no Reaſon can be 

"ITT W 44: Ws gives 


to take a Journey which will be chargeable to Me; and therefore, mult def 
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given, why bo did not plainly ſet forth, in this Teſtimonial, what would have 


been for his own Intereſt and Honour. 


2. The next Point is, the great Improbab/lity that he ſhould truſt his Young 
Companions with his Deſign to fly, or to change his Religion. But, inde, 
how far it was that he fruſted them, does not fully appear; though enough to 
let us know, that they thought beft to reveal ſomething to the Superior, whit, 
made Him think it neceffary to ſummon a Chapter to meet. 

3. The much greater Improbability of his getting from the Bourſer of ſuch a 
Society a Sum of Money for his Journey is never, I belteve, to be got over, That 
a Monk ſhould go to the Treaſurer of his Abbey, and ſay to Him, Sir, I am going 


you, without any Loſs of Time, to let me have ſome Money for my 3 


and that ſuch Treaſurer ſhould immediately comply, and give this Man the Sum 
he wanted: Theſe are Impoſibilities, by all the Rules by which ſuch Sycreties, and 
| Juch Officers, muſt be, and always are, governed. A Sum of Money waz cer... 
tainly neceſſary to his Purpoſe, and ſuch a Sum as might ſupply his Wants much 
longer than till he could fly fafe to Geneva. And that he had got, ſome how or 


other, ſuch a Sum of Money, into his Poſſeſſion, ſeems evident. But how he 
could poſſibly get ſuch a Sum exactly ready for the Hurry of his Flight, I believe, 


| he will never acquaint us. For, if he could, he would have been glad to have 
: Cote it here, in plain Words, and not have left it in ſuch Obſcurity. 


4. His Eſcape over the Wall in the Night has, and always will have, the An. 
pearance of Gu/t, much more than of Religion; till he can ſhew us the Neceſſi ity 


or Juſtifiableneſs of it in his Caſe. At preſent it ſeems very like the precipitate 
Flight of a Man, in haſte to carry or what would have been taken from Him, if 
he Had delayed, 


That he abjured Papers at Geneva I think credible, becauſe nothing waz 

48 than a publick Abjuration of what, he knew, he never could profeſs : again 
without a Scene of grievous Mortification amongſt his old Friends. 

Upon the whole, this Paper appears to be a moſt imperfe&, dark, abſurd, un. 

\ſatisfaftory, Account of a Matter, the Ground and Conduct of which ought to have 


been made as clear, in every reſpect, as Words could have made it; 3 and being 
ſo improbable in ſome Parts, and ſo obſcure in others, muſt appear little more 


favourable to his Charagter, than even a zotal Sulence about the Fartienlars of his 


Flight would have been. 


The ſecond Paper, which came into my Hinds by the ſame Way, was, what 
Fournier always ſpoke of, as the late Biſhop of London's Licence to Him to preach 
in his Dioceſe; but what I never had a Sight of before. The Hiſtory of this he 
knows to be what follows. The late Dr. Le Moine, who had received from a 


learned Profe r at Leiden, for whom He had a great Value, a Te/timonial 


Fournier's good Behaviour, whilſt he reſided there, believing his Story, and 


pitying his Caſe, thought it might be of ſingular Uſe to him, if he could obtain 


of the Biſhop, his Permiſſion for Him to aſſiſt the French Clergy, at London, in 
preaching and reading Prayers; and one Day preſſed him ſo much, that the 


Biſhop bad the Doctor to write ſuch a ſhort Permiſſion as he deſired ; as the Calc 


did not require the Expenſe of a Licence with the Epiſcopal Seal to it. And when 


this was done, the Byh9p ſigned the Words ſo writ by Dr. Le Mine. And in 


this haſty Paper were Words ſignifying the Biſhop's confirming Fournier in hi 
Priec/ihood : of which Words, I confeſs, I cannot frame any poſſible Meaning. 


but that the Bp believed Fournier, u 1 0 hat the Doc lor had laid to be a Priel; 


thong h 
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though he had no Orders to ſhew. That the Deſign of this Licence went no 
farther than the alliſting the Fr ench Clergy, in their Congregations, Dr. Le Moine 
always affirmed : and that it could not mean any Thiog more, is moſt evident, 
becauſe it was ſigned at a Time when Furnier did not pretend to underſtand 
Eng/i/h at all; or to ſpeak 1 it in any Degree. And hence ariſes another Inſtance 
of tomething very bad; ws, that Fournier, knowing this to be the Vera Truth, 
and that Nothing was meant by it, but what is here ſaid, has often ſpoke of it, 
and ſometimes ſhewn it, as a Licence given Him to preach and officiate in what 


Place, and in what Congregation, of Hngliſb as well as French, he fhould, at 


any Time hereafter, think fit, through the whole Dyoceſe of London. 


A bird Fact came, by the ſame Means, to my Knowledge: and that relates 
to the ſo much boaſted Inftance of Fournier“ Honeſty in tis Reſignation of a 
Living, which he held for a Minor; and which he might have kept, in Mr. 
Chevallier's Way of repreſenting it, / he would have forfeited his Promiſe: for it 
was always ſpoken of in the Style of a Promiſe only. Who would not wonder 


to hear it repreſented as a prodigious Heighth of Virtue, for a Man, and a Chriſ- 
tian, to keep his Word, or obſerve his Promiſe? My Remarks upon /ig, as thus: 


_ repreſented, may be ſecn in Pages 937 and 938 of this Leffer. But now have, 
amongſt his Credentials, met with a Leier from the Rev. Mr. Jones to Him, 
letting him know, that he [Fournier] having reſigned the Living, Mr. Jones 


had writ to Mr. Chevallier to deliver up to Him his Bond. From this the fol- 
lowing Points appear—That Fournier was not truſted by Mr. Jones, nor anſwered 


for by Mr. Chevallier, without a Bond, which always has a ſufficient Penalty in- 


ſerted in it—That Mr. Chevalier had this Bond in his Poſſeſſion; and therefore, 


muſt know that Fournier could not have kept this Living without paying the Pe- 


nally of this Bond, as well as diſhoneſtly breaking his Pr omiſe ; Or, if this Pay= 


ment ſhould be refuſed, not without being publickly tried in a Court of Tuſtice. 
I cannot account for the Conduct of Mr. "Chevalier, in hiding this Fact of the 
Bond, whilſt he was ſetting forth to Me the ſupereminent Honeſty of a Man, for 
reſigning a Living, which, it now appears, this Gentleman knew he could not 


keep, not only without an Infamy through his whole Life for a Breach of his 


Promiſe ; but without paying a ſufficient Sum of Money for his Faſſbocd. 


The Particulars which I have mentioned ſeemed to me to be worthy of the 
Conſideration of all Perſons who. are willing to know truly the Merits of the 

Man, who has been the Occaſion of ſo much Trouble to Me, and of this preſent 
Addreſs to the Publick. J have honeſtly endeavoured to give a faithful Account 
of theſe Credentials. But, as I had them in my Hands only for a few Minutes, 


if I have miſtaken any Part of them, I will, upon the firſt Notice, publicly 


2 correct the Miſtake, | 
| | B. W. 


A L E T. 
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TO 


CLEMENT CHEVALLIER, I, 


R 


"STIL 


HE very extricrdinar y Conduct of Bernard Fournier, an Acquaintance of 
1 yours, and, if I may have leave to ſay ſo, one greatly favoured by You, 
Will, I think, be a juſt Apology to all who may read this, for addreſſing my. 
ſelf particularly to Jou, upon this Occaſion: When they ſhall, at the 3 
Time, ſee the Continuance of his ſhameleſs Behaviour; and how much I am 
indebted to You, for a great Part of what I ves through a courſe of many 
| Years, ſuffered from Him. 

T beg leave, without any farther Ceremony, in the / rſt Place to put you in 


— ing and, by this, to inform Thoſe who may not know it already; That 
the Note ſhewn to You in Syfo/k long ago, for 8,800 Pounds, written by 


Bernard Fournier, with my Name appearing under it, has undergone a ſtrict 
Examination in the Court of Chancery. All Perſons, on each Side, were ſum— 
maoned, who could ſay any Thing relating to the Matter. And, after their 
: Depoſi Hons, in Anſwer to the Interrogatories put to them, a Trial of the Meri; 
of the Cauſe came on. In this Trial, and the Management of his Defenſe, He 
had the Aſſiſtance of very eminent Counſe!; of great Abilities and Reputation; 
who preſſed every Thing that could poſſibly be urged for the Cauſe they had 
_ undertaken. I do not mention the Advantage he propoſed to his Cauſe, from 
that Demonſtration he choſe to give of his Innocence, by appearing in Perſm, in 
View of a crowded Court, and ſhewing an unbluſhing Countenance, amidſt all the 
Pleadings; becauſe this, I believe, was what no one F riend he then had in the 
World wiſhed to have appeared. 
After a long Trial, which took up ſeveral Hours of two Days, this Fudge- 
ment was given on July 23, 1752: © That the Note, bearing Date the 4th of 
&« September 1740, ſet up by the Defendant Fournier, againſt the Plaintiff th: 


ite of Wncheſter, appears to be, and is, a groſs Fraud and Contrivance ef the 


« Defendant Fournier ; and decree, that the ſaid Note be depoſited in the Hand: 
« of the Regiſter, ſubject to the further Order of this Court; and the Defend 
6 pay unto the Plaintiſt his Cofts of this Suit, to be taxed by the NMaſter, and 
refer it to Mr. Spicer.” 
Now, as this Judgement was paſſed upon this Mie, as written by Fournier 
own Hand; my Name appearing under it; I hope, I may argue, from this par- 
ticular Circumſtance, that the ſaid Noe, conſidered as ſo written by Him, cal 


a The Noe here referred to, is this“ I promiſe to pay to Mr, Bernard Fourn! er, Min. or his 92 Ty th 
„Months from Date hereof, the Sum of Eight thouſand Eight hundred Pounds, for Value received; às Was! 
M Hand this 4th 10. ay of & T 174% 


« N. W [NCUESTER." 
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not be a ge Fraud, without being a PForgery, This latter Mord is not, in- 
geed, in the Language of a Court of Equity : but yet, in the preſent and like 
Caſes, the Thing itſelf is as certainly implied, and the perſonal Guilt of it as 
effectually declared, in the Expreſſion of a greſs I'raud and Contrivance, as if the 
;ther Mord were uſed. For though, in many Caſes, there may be, and is, a 
Fraud, without a Forgery of any Writing; yet, in the Cate of a Note for a Sum 
of Money, written by the Perton who ſets it up againſt Another, whole Name 
appears under it; there cannot, (as far as I can judge,) be a groſs Fraud, with - 
out a F gel. Nor can ſuch Note be declared to be a groſs Fraud, without 
being, in Effect, and by certain Implication, declared to be a Forgery, Nor 
can ſuch Note-maker be declared the Cntriver of this Fraud, without being 
effectually declared to be the Forger of the faid Note. And Forgery, as it ſtrictly 
relates to Money-notes, is exactly the ſame Crime, (in Law, as well as Morality,) 
whether my Name be written under a Note, or a Note be written over my Name, 
without my Knowledge and Conſent. | 

The Decree orders allo the Complamant's Coſts to be paid bin by the Defen- 
gan-: which, I am informed, is never done in this Court, but in flagrant Caſes, 
void of every good Appearance, and without the Mitigation of having any Pro- 
babilities, or alleviating Circumſtances, in their Favour; which appearcd to be 
the miſerable Condition of the Defendant's Cauſe. 

What followed upon this, You know. This unhappy Man, after he had 
been at the Trial himſelf, in the Face of Multitudes, preſently poſted down to 
Tpfroich, the Scene of Favour and Encouragement to Him; and offered to the 
Printer there an Advertiſement, which he refuſed to print, unleſs Fournier would 
ſt his Hand to it. Of this he made no Difficulty: and ſo the following Words 
were publiſhed: | 

« Whereas in a Paragraph of the General Evening Poſt, there is an imperſeet, 
« and in another of the Whitehall Evening, a falſe Account, of the Affair be— 
« tween the Right Reverend the Biſhop of IVincheſter, and a Clergyman, deter- 
* mined before, the Maſter of the Rolls: This is to certify that, in the late 
„Hearing, the Counſellors of the Biſbop agreed unanimouſly, they could not prove 
« Forgery, and therefore they pleaded ſirongly, that the Note ſhould be delivered up to 
a 7he Biſhop; but the Counſellors of the Clergyman oppoſed That as ſtrongly ; 
and prevailed ſo far, as to have the Note ordered to be left in Court, for both 
* Parties to try the Affair at common Law, when they pleaſe. 


« B, FOURNIER,” 


The beſt Comment upon this Advertiſement is the Determination itſelf, or the 
Decree, of the Court, juſt now laid before the Reader. To this, therefore, I 
refer him: that He may ſee, with his own Eyes, that, in this Advert! ſement, 
profeſſedly deſigned to inform his Friends what the Decree was, in Oppoſition to 
the Mitrepreſentations of others; Fournier has not produced any one Word of 
the e relating to the Merits of the Note itſelf; nor any one Part of the 
Decree, but that the Note was ordered to be left in Court; which could not but 
lead his Friends to conclude, that no Judgement had been given about the Merits 
of the Note, or of the Note-mater : He himſelf knowing, all the while, that 
the Merits had been thoroughly entered into, and a final Decree paſſed upon 
them. 

I ſhall here juſt obſerve 7209 Things as we pals. The 7 IS, Thar i It is im- 
poſſible to believe That Gentlemen of ſuch Abilities, as the Perſons here meant 
are known to poſſeſs, could be ſo abſurd as to Au thats vane my cole 
'Vor. III. i not 


truly. 


ſubject to the farther Order, &c. was in a particular Manner agreeable to Mes 


it being a plain Declaration, that I meant Nothing but the ſtricteſt Jultice: e 


when I needed not to have done it. 
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not prove Forgery, therefore, or, for this Reaſon, the Note ought 1% be tho. 


uþ to the Biſhop: and, upon this Account, it will be juſtly concluded, th. at 7 


muſt be the mere Fiction of one, who either has not Underſtanding enough! "a 
know what He himſelf +] or has not Honeſty enough to repreſent ix 


The other is, that the Part of the Decree, lodging the Note with the Rees, 
upon Confideration, more ſo, than if it had been delivered up to me; as lese $i 
to any Objections. But I mult obſerve, that, though the Prayer of my , 
Bill of Complaint was indeed, for the Delivery of the Note; yet, it was not a; 
lutely, but upon Condition, in expreſs Words, of my paying whatever Hanld, U bear 
to be due to him upon that Note: a Circumſtance, which he ought not to have 8 


£9)! 
atey Er, 


debarring myſelf from pleading the Act of Limitation, or any Privilege Wh. 


He himſelf, indeed, at the very Time of this Exploit at Ibfewich, ſecmed afraid 
of a ſevere Cenſure on ſuch a prevaricating Advertiſement. For, as 1 am credibly 
informed, when he had delivered the Advertiſement, He ſaid, that He had 15 


deed, attended the Court; but did not ſtay long enough to hear the Decree ; thy; 
laying in Matter for Excuſe, by a new Prevarication, when the former ſhould he 
diſcovered. For it is obſervable, that his Words were not, that he did not 
know what the Decree was, when he behed it; but that he did not ſtay long 

enough in the Court, to hear it pronounced. But, whatever his Art was in this 


Part of his Conduct; whether he took eſpecial Care not to hear it with his ox 


| Ears, that he might the better bely it; or, whether he retired a Step or two out 


of Sight, for ſome Minutes, upon a VHhiſper of one in Court; there is not 2 Man 


living, I dare ſay, who can believe it poſſible, that. He, who was ſo particularly. 


intereſted in this Decree, himſelf attending the Hearing of the Cauſe, as far as he 
pleaſed; and having his Counſe! and Solicitor there, to be fo eaſily ſpoke with; 


could poſſibly reſt one Minute winnen enquiring after what etlentaally concerned 


himſelf in the Decree. 

But, whether he did, or did not, enquire. into this; : his Inquiry 15 cd 
fame. For, if he did no enquire, or know, what the Decree was; it ue. 
evicked in him to pretend, with ſuch Aflurance, to give an Account of it 5 
in Contradiction to other Accounts. And if he did know, by Information, wit 

the Decree was; the Prevarication and wilful Deceit of his Advertiſement were © 
actly the ſame, as if he had heard it with his own Ears, and then Be i. | 
all Views, I am confident, a greater Inſtance of Impudence, equally an Afro to 


his beſt Friends in Suffolk, and to a Court of Fuſtice, was never before ſeen. And 
I leave it to thoſe very Friends Themſelves, to determine, what Name that Mar 
_ deſerves, who ſigned and publiſhed ſuch an Advertiſement, moſt manifeſtly in. 
tended to abuſe thoſe very Perſons, to whom he had the ſtrongeſt Obligations, 
into a Belief of his Victory by that Decree ; whilſt he himſelf knew, at that 


very Time, this Repreſentation of it, as a Vi iftory, to be his own wwilful Falſe. 
You, Sir, in particular, could not but be ſenſible, after the early Information | 
gave you concerning the Decree itſelf, of this Farce of Iniquity acted at Iſa? 4 


| the very Centre Of 19810 uncommon Obligations; though you thought fit, in you! 


Anfwer to my Leiter, to be quite ſilent about your own Senſe of any e ted 1005 
either in this: or any. other, Inſtance of this Man's Behaviour. 
About a Year after this memorable Exploit, when the CY, ordercd by te 


| Decree, were taxed and let:4-in due Form; a proper Notice of them, according 
to 
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to the Courſe of Law, was delivered at his Houſe at Earls-Coln in Eſſex, which 


1 been the Place of his Reſidence, ever ſince He left So. Upon this 
Notice, He ſent me a Leiter; of every Word of which, the follow! ing is an 


exact Copy. 
« My LoRD, 


« ] received only this very Day two Summons's, in order to pay your Lord- 
« ſhip firſt 192/. $5. 2 d.; and ſecondly 65/, 5s. But as J cannot raiſe the 
„Sum, 1 4 ready to be your Priſoner when you pleaſe. 


« am, My Lokp, 


| &« Jour Lordſhip's moſt humble 
Farls-Coln, July 31, 1783. en, ß 
. e and nigſt obedient Servant, 


B. FouRNIER,” 


It muſt be et, that the Reaſon why there were 1 avs ſeparate Sums men- 
ped, was, that the % Sum was That of the C of the Or gina Cauſe ; and 
the ſecond was That of the Cs of my Anſwer to a very extraordinary Croſs-bill, 


which he voluntarily filed againſt me; and, when I had put in my A wer, fled. 


from it; like Himſelf, upon a former Occaſion. 
In the Letter above, you ſec, there is not the leaſt Defire of any Favour upon 
this Occaſion, or Requeſt for any Compaſi en; but another Sort of a Spirit, ex- 


alted above all ſuch Conaeſcenſions. But, of whatever Kind 5% Spirit was, I 


own mine Was of ſuch a Kind, as to be moved with the laſt Words of it. O/ ers 


were not affected in the ſame Manner. For, when I thewed it to Some, Who 


knew the World better than I did, They declared to me, at firſt reading It, that 


it was a manifeſt Inſalt upon me; and that 1 ſhould find it fo, upon Trial. As 


| was therefore adviſed, I ſent a proper Perſon to call upon Him for the C 9ſt, 
ordered by the Court. And it preſently appeared, that They, who judged his 
Letter to be an Inſult, judged rightly. For ſo far was he from being ready to be 
my Priſoner, as he had affirmed himſelf to be; that he did not appear, nor was 
to be found. 


But what follows will be an Ananteeerable Proof, that 7% Felber was not only 


an Inſult, but a deſigned one, upon me. For on the ſame Day ; I ſay, the Gas 
ziſt of July, 1753, on which the Lezter above was dated, He himſelf wrote 
an Advertiſement, and preſently ſent it about to many Perſons ; of which I] have 
in my Hands two Copies, or rather Or:g1mals, in his own Hand- - Writing; and 
b- dated on the ſame July 31, 1753, and from the ſame Place, Earls-Coln ; 
belles other Copies, which have been communicated to me by Friends. 


The Adverti ment here follows: 


« W yy the Right Rev. Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, Lord Biſhop of Wincheſter, 


6 infitks OW ON my paying him 2 large Sum of Moncy for Colts, when, ON the 
© contrary, he offers himſelf to pay them, together with many other Advan- 
. if be cannot prove Forgery ; this is to let the Publick know, that if he 
„ pleaſes to delare in the Ipſevich Paper, that he will be as good as his Word, 
6 4 am ready to ſurrender myſt if 75 Pri ſoner, waiting for a Trial i in a Court of 
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ham in Suffolk, Oct. 26, 1749. I will only add This, that if he ſtands 
makes his Defence againſt the Charge of Forgery, which muſt come in 


with this Man, and communicating to Him, my private Letters to Yourſelf, even 
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Common Law, which ſeems to be the Court for a Charge of Forgery agree 
able to the Words of his own Letter. 


4% Witneſs my Hand, 


EarP's-Ciln, 3¹ July, 1753. 6; Foukxirs, 


60 late Vicar of Winſton,” 


Then 1 adds what follows, as a Proof of this Offer of mine, from a Letter 
1 formerly wrote to Vu; which he introduces in theſe Words Abe C of the 
Letter is as follows: To Clement Chevallier, Eſq. at Aſpal-Hall, near Deben. 


and 
Its 


40 Courſe, i in a Court of Common Law, by Way of Indiftment ; and proves hi; 
40 Innocency, [I muſt by juſt Judgement of the Court pay him his Coſts,] and 
« do here promiſe under my Hand, that [beſides theſe] I will pay him ten 
« Times the Value of any Curacy, [vis. any Curacy which he had loſt 


by Means of the Archbi/ſhops's cautionary Letters ſpoken of, in this Letter, 
and of what He would have received from it, from the Date of the Arch. 
. biſhops Letters, to the Time of ſuch Trial ended. And J am ſure, if he 


„ knows, and can give any tolerable Proof, of ſuch Innocence, it is worth his 
« and her while, that every Farthing they can command ſhould be ſpent in 


« what will be ſo much to their Advantage, and my Intamy.” 


At the Bottom of all is placed the Sanction of your Name in theſe Words: 
T The above is contained in Letters” [ You ſhould have laid, a Leiter] &*& Wrote 


« to me e by the Biſhop of rr aud 


60 CLEMENT Cnrvalkirn“ | 


N. B. What 1 have above put in hes: about 05 oft, Pede entirely | 
from my Ignorance of the Nature of Trials upon Indictments. 


In ſome Copies, and particularly in that which Fournier ſent to the late 


B. 5 0 of Ely, he adds —— 


Some of the Printers, who have been ET to, to infer This in their 


40 Papers, having kept i it for ſome Time, to adviſe, as they told me, with oe 
another, returned it me again, ſaying, That they could not inſert it upon any 


« Account in the World. They never gave me a Reaſon why ; therefore | 


„ trouble the Publick in writing [to ſhew how barbarouſly I am uſed, ]“ which 


laſt Words are not in the other Copies, He allo in the ſaid Letter adds, „Which 
« Words” [viz. my Words to you in December, 1749] “ are fo peremplory, that 
« the Biſhop h;m/elf wrote to the ſaid Gentleman,” [Mr. Chevallier,] & even ſince 


he could not on my Oppoſition obtain to have the Note deſtroyed in Chan- 


1 cery, that, if he proceeds farther, it will be for Perjury and Forgery.” [He 
£ ory have ſaid (or) inſtead of (and.)] Here I muſt add a Remark, or two. 


A freſh Inſtance of this Man's utter Diſregard to the Truth of what he 
fav, or writes, appears here. For he knows that there never was any! Motion 
or the leaſt Hint of a Requeſt, for de effr oying the Note in Chancery; but that the 


Prayer of my Bill was, for delivering it to Me, upon my paying whatever fil” 
appear io be due upon it. | 


2. As the Words here cited by Fournier, as my Words, are taken from a 
Letter written to n, after the Decree in Chancery 1 in July, 1752; ths (news 
me my farther Obligations to 2%, for your continuing your Correſpondence 


Je 
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afier you knew his publick n e and after his Removal from your 
Pars | 


' tif 
Such as the Words are, I will leave it to the meaneſt of all, who under- 1 
and the common Signification of plain Language, whether the Words, if 1 4 
pro xceed farther, are not IVords of Doubt and Uncertainty; and Morde that tup- | 
pole a Deliberation about the Matter ſpoken of; that is, whether they arc not _ 
Words ablolutcly contrary to what can be called feremptory; and therefore, not N 
at all proper for his Purpoſe, in this dark Paſſage ; whatever that Purpoſe was. 
To return; | 
You cannot but tec, from this Letter to me, and this Advertiſement, compared 
together, Both of the tame Date, the Fulſhood, and open Se!f-contradiction of this 
Mav. For here it appears, from his own expreſs Words, that Bernard Four 
nicer, on July 31, 1753, gave it under his Hand to me, that he was ready to be my 
Priſoner, when I pleajed; and this, expreſsly on Account of my Cyfts of the Sui 
alrcady finithed in Chancery; the very Sums of which Coſts He himſelf names, 
as what he was not able to pay; and that the ſame Bernard Fournier, on the 
very fame 31ſt of Fuly, in the lame Year 1753, declared to Others, under his 
own Hand "likewiſe, that he had no ſuch Intent; and that he was % ready to 
be my Priſoner, on Account of thole Coffs: but that he would, indeed, ſurren- 
der himſelf my Priſoner, upon quite another Account, vis. if I would publiſh 
in the Iþfwich Joui hal my Reſolution of being at ſtill more Expenſe, and more 
Coits, in trying over again his Gulli in another Court, before he has accounted 
for the C/ adjudged already in Chancery, Thus can he think it lawful to play 
with VV ords; and with his own CHaracter; whenever he pleaſes. 
F,»rnier cannot complain that I thus make publick an Advertiſement, which, 
| He hinielf aſſures us, he in vain defired to have printed. Nor can Tor complain 
of my publuhing that Part of it, to which you have thought fit to put your 
Name. I myſelf have ſome Reaſon, indeed, to be a little unealy on this account, 
That, in publiſhing it, I publiſh One Inſtance, out of Many, of that uncommon 
Readineſs to give myſelf Trouble, for your Satisfattion, which, from the Effects 
produced by it, gives me no great Caule to applaud my own Judgement, or Diſ- 
cretion, But I am content with the Thought, that it may be eſteemed an In- 
ſtance of my Heat /s; Mhilſt I am ſure, it mult be eſteemed a certain Proof 
of my honeſt Intention, of doing the utmoſt Stretch of Mee to a poor Man, if it 
ſhould appear that IJ had inſured him. 
I muſt not forget, that this New Advertiſement is ſubſcribed B. Pow wie, late 
Vicar of Winſton, This had its Meaning: and I the rather take Notice of it, 
becauic it was often urged by his Friends, and particularly by yourſelf, in a Let- 
ter to me, that He had given an extraordinary Proof of his Honeſty, by reſigning 
the Vicarage of Winſton, when he could by Law have held it, if he would have 
broken his Promiſe. Now, Sir, give me Leave to appeal to yourſelf, Yu was 
\itnets to this Promiſe, and, in ſome Senſe, anſwerable for his Performance of 
it, when you recommended Him to hold that Vicarage. He could therefore, 
neither deny nor evade it, in your Life-time. You had alſo heard much from 
his own Mouth of his greater Affair againſt Me. Do you not, therefore, in 
your Conſcience, know that He had then ſuch other Things in View, that 
his own worldly Intereft and common Prudence, without a Grain of Ho— 
nefty, muſt have induced Him to this promiſed Reſignation? Had he not 
a Character to get, or to maintain, amongſt you? Had he not, in his Poſſeſ- 
lon, a Noe, which he charged to my Account, to work his Intereſt upon ? 
Had he not his chief Support trom your Countenance, and the Favour of your 
_ Neighbours? You know he had. Could he ever again have ſthewn his Face 
Yor, It: 8 11 E amongſt 
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amongſt you, if he had broke his Promiſe? You know he could not. Would ne”: 
| you yourſelf, and all his Friends about you, at once have given him up, as a moſt 
abandoned Man; and declared againſt ſuch a Wretch, as not fit to be believed 
or truſted, in any one Word he ſpake; and all have become my WI itneſſe; 
againſt him? All this He could not but know, and foreſee, at that Time, a, 1 
therefore, both He and You ſhould ſeek for, and produce, Other and better Exi. 
4 | | dences of his Hongſiy, than an Act of his, which muſt and would have been tlie 
= | ſame, even out of Knavery, for the Support of himſelf and his Credit, in his 
wicked Aſſertions and Deſigns againſt Me, and the Dean of Ferſey. 
| I might add that there are many Inſtances of Men, deſervedly condemned aud 
| executed for Robberies, and the like Crimes, who have been for ſome Time be. 
1 fore, ſo remarkably punctual in paying their Debts, and behaving themſcluc; 
honeſtly in their Neighbourhoods, that they have juſtly received the concurrent 
Teſtimonies of many, both Clergy and Laity, when they moſt wanted them. 
3 But very little Weight is ever laid upon ſuch Appearances, when 8 Fas 
3 are to be judged of. 5 
| „ Il will now only juſt mention, as we paſd, That before the final Hearing, and 
| Dtäiäeecree, He thought fit, in Letters dated Augnf? 14, 1750, and February 8, 177 
1 to put me in Mind of this Promiſe ſent to You in October 1749; and again, after 
| the Decree in Chancery, | in one dated June 2, 1753, when he was acquainted with 
the Reſolution of 7axing the Coffs allotted Me: and Letters filled with ſuch H- 

; ſults; ; and ſuch Abuſes of the holieft Words and holieft J. hings, as are too ſhock. 
ing to produce. —That, as ſoon as this Advertiſement was ready, and armed with 
all its Force, he ſent Me the Letter, already produced, dated 31 July, 1763, 
profeſſing his Readineſs to be my Priſoner, on Account of the Cfts: And then 
abſolutely contradicted this in the Advertiſement itſelf, dated the ſame Day, and 

| 5 Vear.— That, in a Letter to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, dated Auguſt 2- 
= 1753, he incloſed this Advertiſement ; with the Addition of ſome Rudeness, an 
a Menace of ſending it to the King himſelf. —That, on Sept. 18, 1753, He 
wrote another Letter to me, preſſing me, even as I regarded the Salvation of 
my own Soul, to perform my Promiſes; that is, to reward him for his great 
 Wickeaneſs. — That, this not being ſufficient for one Day, he ſent a Letter to my 
own Son, Dr. Hoadly, of the ſame Date; with a Copy of this ſame Advertiſ- 
ment in it; and Words of Abuſe, not to be repeated That, after this, he feut a | 
long Letter to the late Lord Biſhop of Ely, dated November 1, 1753, in which 
| alſo was a Copy of this Advertiſement, with the Addition of much Inger. 
nence and Miſrepreſentation. Theſe ] know of. And how many more Chia 
were diſperſed abroad He beſt knows. | 
After theſe Particulars, That the Reader may the better judge of what ] am 
going to ſay, about the Merits of this Adverti iſement, I will give an Account of 
the Occaſion of this Letter of mine, to you, dated October 26, 1749, by wluc * 
He may ſee the true and whole Meaning of my Declarations in it. 
1. It appears from your own, and my Letters, that, in December, 1747: a 
February, 1744, near two Years before this Date, I made you the kindeſt Offers, 
to anſwer all, or any of, the Reaſons, You might think, you had, for your Re- 
gard to this Man; if you would let me know them: and this, on Purpose te 
prevent your being farther miſled by Him. Theſe Offers you totally rejected, 
on very trifling Accounts, as will appear preſently, Afterwards, in October 1549» 
[ offered to ſhew You that, in his Anſwer, in Chancery, to my firſt Bill, He | had 
upon Oath given an Account of the Note for 8, 800 Pounds, abſolutely coe 
to That given to You, and tranſmitted to Me, by Y! a, in December, 1747: 4. : 


this alſo in Order to your own particular Satisfaction. In your Antwer to: Me, 
| v0 
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vou took not the leaſt Notice of This; though alone enough to awake you "IR 
your Lethargy. But, at the ſame Time, whili you refuſed to let me know any 
One particular, which made you to favourable to this Man, you thought fit to 
let me know, what I enquired not after, and what ſignified Nothing to the Guilt, 
or Innocence, of F. "urner, vis, That my procuring cautionary titers from his 
Grace of Canterbury, againſt Fourmer”s being admitted, or licenced, to officiate as 
a Clereyman, before firther Enquiry made . Him, was much cenſured; as 
condemning him before he was heard, and as hindering Him from being em- 
ployed 3 and 1o from getting more Money tor carrying on his Defenc e, and 1 
know not what. This immediately moved me to tſhew my Regard to 1 ſtill 
fartler, by anſwering to all that was urged upon this Head; and by ſhewing 
vou the Reaſonableneſs, and Uſefulneſs, as well as conſtant Cy/?om, upon all tuch 
and much leſs Occaſions, of ſending ſuch Letters. And, being warmed with this 
moſt unjuſt Accuſation of uin the Man, and to thew my honeſt Abhorrence of 
the Thought; I added my Promiſe of making him the ample Amends, mentioned 
in the Words of my Letter, already produced, upon the Conditions there ex- 
pfreſled. And this, you mult be ſenſidle, I ſhould equally have taid to you, 
whether I had been, at that Time, adviſed to go forward in Chancery ; or by 
Way of Indiftment : the Reaſon of my Words being exactly the ſame in both 
Caics. But 

2. The Occaſion, and only Occaſion, of my mentioning, in my Letter to You, 
the Way of Indiciment, in another Court, was, becauſe it was then the Opinion of 
Some, whom 1 conſulted, that the Method of Iadictment might be ſucceſsfully 
purſued, now the Noze itſelf was ordered into Court. And, this being then 
© their Opinion, ſurely | it was natural and honeſt for Me to mention ſuch Indi nent 
to you at that Time. 

And, that this is the ſtiict literal Truth of that Matter, any Perſons may by 
their own Eye-fight be convinced, if They pleaſe. For I have now in my Poſ- 
0 the very Indictment, in due Form ſetled at that Time: which they may 

And I can direct them to another Fact, which cannot lie; vis. an Order 
1 my Lord Chancellor, upon a Motion of my Counſel, at the Time agreeable to 
this, that the Clerk, who had the Noe, ſhould attend, with the ſaid Note, both 
the Grand-j -Jury, in order to the finding the Bill; and the Court of Law, when 
the Trial of ſuch Iudictment for Forgery thould come on. And there cannot be 
a greater Proof, that This was the real Intention, at that Time, when 1 wrote You 
that Letter, than theſe 7wwo Facts. | | 

3. This Advice was ſoon altered. For it appeared, upon 8 Conſideration, 
that the Method of Indiciment was not ſo free from all Ohjections, as it was 
thought; and that the Court of Chancery could as properly enter into the Merits 
of the Cauſe, relating to Fourmer's real Guilt or Innocence, as any other Court 
could do. As ſoon as the proper Time came, after this was fo fixed, you know, 
continued my particular Regard to You, by ſending Nu a Letter, to 
inform you that I muſt go on, in Chancery, by the Advice of the beſt Lawyers; 
and to give you Notice, that I was going to ſend down a Commyſſion to Ipſwich, 
in order to make the neceflary Examination of Yourſelf, and Another, as ealy as 
poffible. So that all my Concern, in this Part of the Man's Charge, is, that I 
Was once adviſed to go into another Court, by Way of Indictment ; and accordingly 
prepared for it: but that, upon farther Delſberalion, I was adviſed to proceed in 
the Court in which I had begun; and that I did fo: in Both following what was 
the Advice, at the Time, of Thoſe whom I conſulted. I hope, it is no Sin, in 
any Perſons, obliged to ſeck ee in Fe to alter their Methods of procced- 
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ing, whenever they are ſo adviſed. The only Queſtion here is, whether ] |; 
N any Injury by this; which will be determined preſently. hs 


only ſay, as we paſs, that I did not, by this Proceeding in the Court of Chancer 
ery, 


pretend to diſengage myſelf from any Part of my ſaid Promiſes, made in 0. 7790 
5 


1749; but thought myſelf, in this Method, as much obliged to make hin the 
Amends mentioned, upon the Conditions mentioned, as if I had gone into by 
Method of Indictment, once propoſed. 

It is impoſſible. to forbcar one Obſervation, before we ſtir a Step farther. 25 
that He ſets out in this New Attach, with a moſt palpable Falſhood, in the 858 
Face of hoſe Words of mine, which he afterwards cites as the only 7% »f of 
what he lays upon Me. He affirms that the Bjhop promiſes all the Advantages 


| beforementioned, if he cannot prove Forgery. Now caſt your Eyes upon the 


Letter produced to prove this Affirmation, and you will find not one lingle 


Word of this Condition, if he cannot prove Forgery. But you will find 72, Cind. 
| tions, expreſſed in the plaineſt Words, vis. 1. If he (F ournier) ſands and maj; Ns 
Defence agani the Charge of Forgery. By which I alluded indeed, to his ſhame. 
fully running away formerly from the Tr/a/ He himſelf began in the Cyyy,, 
_ Pleas, as ſoon as the Dean of Ferſey had appeared, and charged him, upon Oath, | 
with the Forgery of the four Notes then in Queſtion over 2% Name. 2. The 


other Condition was in theſe Words, And proves his Innocency ; which muſt mean, 


If, in his Trial, ſuch Evidence ſhall appear, as ſhall prove him really and truly 
innocent, in this Affair of the Note; then, and in ſuch Caſe, I promile to do wh: 
1 ought to do, and what I certainly would do, without a Prom iſe; vis. to make 
him the ample Amends here mentioned, for the Injuſtice I muſt be thought, u; bon 
this Suppoſition, to have done him. Every one muſt ſee that, by chu putting 
in Words, which are not in my Promiſe; and leaving out the I, ords, w hack not 


only are in it, but are the expreſs Conditions of it ; he has made it what it Was 


101, and hid from his Reader what it was : which may be added to the Heap, as 


a new Inſtance of his Wickedneſs. 
But though a Perſon, who can give himflf this Liberty of forgins a Promi, 


and framing it for his own Purpoſe exactly, has forfeited all Right to be u. 
garded: yet I will not give him ground to ſay, that I have any Thought of 


evading my own Obligations. I will therefore find out (if I can ) what it is that 
he intended to charge Me with, in this Advertiſement : which is indeed draun 


up, in ſuch Contradiction to the Rules of Grammar and Conſtruction, that it is not 


caly to diſcover any Meaning at all in it. But, as far as I can Judge, his Char, 2 
againſt Me muſt be what follows, or nothing. 
« Whereas the Biſhop of I/inchefter, in the Year 1749, promiſed to pay me 


c Coſts, and to do much more than that, if I ſhould prove my Innocence, in caſe oi 
« an Indictment for Forgery of a Note, in the Court of King's Bench, which was 


then threatened : It is therefore, great Injuſtice 1 in Yim now to demand of A, 


« the Coſts allowed to Him by a Decree made in a Cauſe about the fame N 


&« already determined in another Court, in which I was fo far from proving my lr 


& nc hce, that I was declared the Contriver of a groſs Fraud.”* Or,“ therefore 


« jt is great ſnjuftice in Him, to claim and inſiſt upon the CY adjudged to Him 
& in Chancery, before he has bought that Indidtment W Me, of which be 


& ONCE ſpake.“ | 
This is the utmoſt I can mars of what he charges upon Me, in this Aare 


liſement. And what follows will, I believe, ſufficiently ſhew the Weakne!s 
and Abſurdity of it. | 
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1. Suppoſing it, by the Advice of the beſt Counſellors, to be my Reſolution to 
take the Method of Indi&ment for Forgery, at a proper Time; yet, I have a ſtri&t 
Right, and ought to make uſe of that Ni, out of Regard to the Court in which 
1 cquired it, to expect and demand that the Law ſhall be fulfilled in the pr? 
Step, before [ ever conſent to take another. He may know therefore, that, till 
This be done, I ſhall never go into any other Method. If he has a Right to my 
Promiſes, upon Condition of the future Proof of his Innocence; I have a prior 
Right to what is ordered to Me, upon the actual pa proof of his Guilt, And I 


adviſe Him to find any one Lawyer in England, who will ſign, or fay, that this 


is an ujuf? Procedure in Me; nay, that it is not a perfectly right Procedure; be- 
fore he contradicts or cenſures it again. But, 


2. In order to make this Matter ſhort and plain, I will at once grant him all 
he ſcems to aim at, as far as the Method of Indiftment can carry Him. I will 
ſuppole ſuch Bill of ſndictment found, and a Trial for Forgery entered into, and 
carried to the End: I will ſuppoſe, upon this Trial, the Verdict of the Jury to 
be unanimouſly, Not guilty : Even 7hrs, I preſume to ſay, will be no Proof of his 


Innocence; but only a Proof that the Evidence then produced of his Guilt, was 


not ſtrictly of /uch a Nature, or fuch a Sort, as that Court always requires and 


admit ; or ſufficient, according to the Rules by which the fury there are ſtrictly 


obliged to go, to juſtity them in finding the contrary. And in Support of what 
] have now laid, I might produce many Cafes, in which it 1s acknowledged to 
be ſ the Duty of a 7-rv, to bring in a Perſon not guilty, even when every Man of 
the ſame Jury is inwardly pertuacded of His real Guilt, He may therefore lee, 
what would have been the Effect of a Trial upon an Indictment, had it been pur- 
ſued, when it was firſt ſpoke of by _ befor e any Trial, and definitive June, 
in Chan cery. But, 


After the Merits of the Cauſe have ben thoroughly tried in the Court of _ 
(ew y, and a Judgement given that Fournier is not innocent: it may juſtly be 


ſaid that nothing can be more abſurd than for him now to call for a new Trial 
of his Innocence, in another Court ; or to pretend to expect any Advantage from 
thence, For, ſuppoſe him now to be declared not Guilty, in ſuch Court of Com- 
non Law, upon the Evidence which alone can be produced 1 in that Court; yet 
it remains certain that, by proper Evidence produced in another Court, he has 
been actually proved not Innocent, and has been ſo declared. What then follows? 
| Moſt certainly, that fuch Verdi#, in a C gurt 0 of Common Law, (which always 


conſiders a Man's Innocence with Regard to one Sort of Evidence only) cannot 


annul the Judgement given before, upon other Sort of proper Evidence in another 
as ; and that therefore the Judgement in Chancery will ſtand firm, and un- 
noved by any thing that can now be done in a Court of Common Law. _ 


1 will here add that my own mention of an Indictment, either for Forgery, or 


Pe. jury, after the Trial and Judgement in Chancery, which he has taken Notice 
of, was only as a Matter of Deliberation, and that the Deliberation was not at all 
about it, as a Step neceſſary to prove Fournier's Real Guilt, in the Matter of the 
Nile, which had been ſufficiently ſctled in Chancery; but to prove his Guilt, in 
ſuch a Manner, in a Court of Common Law, that he might be brought to publick 
Shame, and corporal Puniſhment. For this was what many loudly called for, 
_ after the Trial in Chaicery, and thought it my Duty to the Publick, to endeavour 
to bring about. 

4. K is to be obſerved alſo, that the Way, I choſe to proceed i in, for the Trial 
BD Merits of the Cauſe, was of his own pointing out: and that he himſelf 
aſterwards followed my Steps in it, with all ſeeming Willingneſs, and the Ap- 
VoL, III. 11 F pearance 
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pearance at leaſt of his own Conſent and Approbation. The infamous Adver. 
tiſement, publiſhed in the General Evening Peſt of June 7, 1748, (which was 
{ent to Me, for fear I thould not otherwiſe fee it, with a rude Letter in his 
Name, by one who wrote as his Lawyer, or Agent,) threatened me with a ſpeedy 
Application to my Lord Chancellor, if 1 did not do him Juice, as He calleq it 
Upon which Defiance, about the 21ſt of the ſame Month of June, I myſelf can 0 
him into Chancery, to give an Account of the Note for 8, 800 /. over my Nay. 
He proteſied 1 in Words all Readineſs to obey this Call; and, about a Year after it, 
put in his Anſwer upon Oath, to my Bill: as ſoon (he faid) as he could procute 
one Gentleman of the Lato to ſign it, after many unſucceſsful Trials during the 
Space of ſeveral Months, in which he laboured this Matter. And, as the Cave 
proceded, he followed; and at the proper Time, ſummoned all Witneſſes, whom 
he thought capable of ſaying any thing to his Purpoſe. And may not all thi. 
be juſtly ſaid to imply his Conſent, that the Merits of the Cauſe between Us, ſhould 
be tried in the Court of Chancery; eſpecially, when theſe laſt Steps of his gere 
long after my mention of an Iudiciment, and my Promiſes in Octber 1749, and 
when, for fix Years from the Date of the Note, he might by an Action have ap- 
plied to a Court of Common Law? 
5. But I muſt go farther, and add that, in the mild of the Proceedings in the 
Cauſe, He himſelf, ſtill chuſing the fame Court of Chancery, filed a Cryj-5j 
againſt Me; and a Bill, I believe, without example. And, after a Series of 
numberleſs Falſhoods, known to him to be ſuch, the Prayer of his Bill is, that 
I may, by Writ of Subpœna, be commanded to appear, Sc. then and there, ful, 
true, diſtinct and perfect Anſwer to make to all and fingular the Matters and Charges 
aforeſaid, and farther tio ſtand to, abide, and perform ſuch Order, Directian and * 
cree, as to the Lord Chancellor ſhould ſeem meet, &c. Now, as this was his own. 
voluntary Attack upon Me; it therefore, may juſtly be eſteemed not only his Ci. 
ſent, but his Defire, that the Merits of the whole Affair, to which this Cf 
bill profeſſedly led, and into which he had crowded all the Particulars he could 
invent for his Advantage, ſhould be tried in this ſame Court of Chancery, Ile 
himſelf, indeed, following hs own Example in the Action he brought againſt the 
Dean of Ferſey, fled from this Attach, as ſoon as I had full, true, diſtinct, and per. 
fett Anſwer made 10 all his Charges, with a very uncommon Particularity; and {6 
| choſe that his Bill ſhould ſtand undefended ; and remain as a Monument of his 
 Aſurance, in firſt affirming any thing he pleaſed, and then leaving it all to ſhift 
for itſelf, But though he forſook this Attack, which was voluntarily begun by 
himſelf, yet I have a ſtrict Right to demand, as I now do, that Juſtice ſhall be 
done Me, by his purſuing, and bringing to a final Determination, the declared 
Intent of this C-, before I ſhall anſwer any new Demand of his upon me: 
or elſe, by acknowledging the Wicgedneſ of the many Charges in it; and that he 
neither can prove his Innocence, nor ever will attempt it. 

6. But if He be in earneſt in crying fo loud for a Trial at Common Law, wy 
does He not bring an Action againſt Me, upon the Note for 8,800 Pounds! 
which Note he may, at any Time, by a Motion in the Court of Chancery, be 
allowed to make uſe of, for this Purpoſe. Nothing can be eaſier to him than 
this: And I not only recommend this Method to him, but have a Right to e- 
pect it of him. For in the Year 1745, a Gentleman of Iþ/wich wrote me word 
that Fournier had aflured him, as a Proof of his Innocence, and of the Truth of | 
the Note, that he was determined to ſue me upon it, the very next Term. Ai : 
the ſame Perſon will teſtify this now. On June 21, 1748, his own Letter to Di. 


Le Meine, now to be ſecn, ſpeaks the ſame Language: the whole Tenor of one 
Patt 
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Part of it being to that Purpoſe of bringing an Aion, upon that Note, even 


after the ſix Y rar of the Limitation Act were expired. Theſe, and ſeveral Decla- 


rations to other Perſons of the lame Kind, having been made long before my ſpeal- 
ing to you of an Indictment, in October, 1749; 1 may qultly tay that theſe Declara- 
gans of his, being firſt in time, ought to be ſulfilled, before his pretent Claim can 
be admitted, even ſuppoſing it a 1% one. But, If he has found Realon to drop 
this Reſolution ; let bis own Example teach him, that there is #9 Crime, or Þjuſtice, 
in any ber Perion's altering his Mind, about the Meaſures of proceeding in Lav. 
I cannot torbear to add this ge Obſervation more, which will entirely, I 
PEAS put an End to the Demands made by Tunier, in this new Attack, upon 
Me: vis. Suppeling the Cauſe had been carried to the King's Beich, by Indiclment, 
and all to have been fo happily ended to Fourner's Advantage as that his Dmceence 
ittelf had been totally cleared beyond all Exception; and in Conlequence of 
this, my F romiſe, of the ample Amends betore-mentioned, to be ju/tly demanded ; 


All then would depend upon the Curacy, or Curacres, which he actually 7% by | 


means of the Aces cautionary Letters. But, upon the Suppoſition now 
made, all will allow that ſome Proof mult be given that tuch Loſs was occa- 


ſioned by 7hoſe cautionary Letters. Otherwiſe, the Promiſe is nothing. Jo come | 


therefore, to particulars; I remember, Sir, that you told me of one lo loſt, 
your Neighbourhood, or within your Knowledge: and I have heard that aer, 

wards another was offered him at Larl's Coln in Iser, for which the Lord Bithop 
of London refuſed to grant him a Licence, Of any other I never heard: and of 
theſe two I have to fay what will effeQually conclude againſt any others, which 
poſſibly may be ſupplied and produced by the ruten Invention of ſuch a Man 
as I have to deal with. 

1. Of the former of theſe, I can affirm, with ſtrict Truth, that the then 
Lord Biſhop of Norwich, Dr. Gooch, having been informed of ſome Part of 
| Fournier's Behaviour, with relation to the Dean of Jerſey, which was publich ; 


and alſo of the Note over my Name, though not then ſo publick; and having 
heard that this Man was lately licenſed to a Curacy, and alto inſtituted to a Vica- 


rage in his Dioceſe, in his Abſence, by his Chanccllor, Dr. Naſh; wrote imme— 
diately to Him upon this Subject, and let him know that Fournier lay under 
ſuch violent Suſpicions of Forgery, that he did not think it fit, he ſhould be ad- 
raitted to any Office in his Diocgſe. Of this the Bybop aftured me himſelf, long 


before the Archbiſhop's cautionary Letters cxlited, or were even thought of. From 


hence it appears that, ſuppoſing theſe cautionary Letters never to have been writ- 
ten, if Fournier had applied to the ſaid Bj/9p, or his Chancellor, who had been fo 
eaſy before, for a Licence, and had becn refuſed, (as he muſt have been) ſuch 
Refuſal would have been on Account of what the Bi/bop had heard of him, and 


writ to his Chancellor : or probably, upon his not being able to produce any Or- 


ders of Priefthood; nor any authentic Proof, that he ever had any. But upon 
whatſoever the Refuſal had been founded; here is a Demonſtration, with regard 
to the Curacy mentioned by you, that the Refuſal would have been exactly the 
lame, whether his Grace's circular Letters had ever been written, or not; and 
theretore, ought not to be put to their Account. And this holds good equally 


for all, and every Curacy, within the whole Dioceſe of N. grewich, which compre- 


hends the Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
2. As for the other Curacy, at Earl's-Coln, in Effex, I cannot do any thing 


better than refer you to the Reverend Mr, Ber nard, Rector of that Pariſh Þ; who, 


d This Worthy Gentleman was dead at the Time the firſt Edition of this Letter was ATTY a Circumſtance ar 
that Time unknown to Biſhop Hoadlh. 
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and an hardened Heart. 
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I dare ſay, will be ſo good as to ſatisfy you, that the Biſhop's Refuſal of a 2 


for that Curacy, or for Fournier's officiating in his Dioceſe, was ſo far from bel 


occaſioned by theſe Letters, that not one of the Reaſons given for ſuch Refuſal * 


the leaſt Relation to hem; but were all founded entirely upon thoſe Rules of p FF 


copal Proceedings, by which that Prelate juſtly thought it proper to act upon that 
Occaſion. And therefore, without entering into Particulars, it is a Juſt Concly. 
ſion, that this Refuſal would have been exactly the ſame, had theſe Letters neye. 
been ſent. And, as this Argument holds good for every Curacy, in the Diocey. 
of London, as well as for that of Eoar/s-Con, it furniſhes a plain Proof that Ni. 
ner loſt neither the Curacy of KarP5-Coln, nor any other in the Dioceſe of Len. 
don, by Means of the Archbiſhop's Letters. . N 

3. If he had applied to all the other Biſhops ſucceſſively, upon a like Occaſion: 
it is evident that they all had the ſame juſt Reaſons for refuſing to grant him ſuch 


Licence to officiate in their reſpective Dioceſes, which the Lord Biſhop of In. 


don had, in his; and Reaſons quite diſtinct from theſe Letters from his Grace. 


| Particularly, They might have juſtly refuſed it him, merely and folely becau;: 


he could not produce certain Proof of his Priefthood. And if this had been {, 
what Pretence could he have to ſay, upon a Refuſal in any, or all, other Dioceſes, 


that the Archbiſhop's Leiters had been the Cauſe of ſuch Loſs to him? 


I think, I have now ſhewn, fit, That, ſuppoſing a Trial upon an Indicf ment fy 


Forgery, to be ſucceſsful to Him, in the Verdict, Net guilty ; ſuch Succeſs would 
not prove his Innocence , nor enable Him to prove it; which was the expret; 


Condition of my Promiſe: ſecondly, that it was eaſier for him to have proved 
ſuch Innocence, if he had it, in a Court of Equity, in which I and He both agreed 
to try it; but that, in that Court, to which he himſelf firſt called me, he was 


ſo far from proving his Innocence, that he was, after a long Trial, declared the 
Contriver of a groſs Fraud: And thirdly, ſuppoſing even his Innocence, as to the 
Note over my Name, to have been clearly and fully demonſtrated; yet that he 


loſt not one fingle Curacy, by Means of the Archbi/hop's cautionary Letters : And 
conſequently, that not one Farthing can be claimed as due to him, by Virtue of 


my Promiſe beforementioned. This ridiculous Charge againſt Me, in this nw 


Attack, may, therefore, juſtly be thought the laſt Refuge of unrelenting Cuil, 


But though I ſhall now lay no more to Fournier himſelf, with regard to this 


Advertiſement, by which he has thought fit to give the World a new Proof of 
his Iniquity; yet, I have a great deal {till to ſay to you, Sir, with regard to you: 


particular Behaviour, through the whole Courſe of his Stories about Me, from your 
firſt Renewal of your Acquaintance with him, in the Summer 1743, to the Date 


of this new Attack upon Me, in which you have been pleaſed to ſuffer your Num: 
to appear, without any Mark of Diſlike of the Man. 


Before I enter upon this, I muſt give a Caution, that you will not interpre? 


what I ſhall ſay, in ſuch Senſe, as to impute to me the Iniquity of thinking that 


you ought not, upon any proper Occaſion, to teſtify to any Matter of Fact i. 
Fournier's Favour, which you know to be true. I abhor ſuch a thought. On 
the contrary, I think you ought to do it, when neceflary, in the Caſe of the 


vileſt Wretch that was ever tried at the Old Baily. But, as it is evident to me 
that you were not called to it, upon this Occaſion, by any Voice, but that 0: 


your own Inclination to have your Name appear with his; if I affirm Jou, 
doing this to be an unneceſſary Officiouſneſs ; I ſhall endeavour to prove it. And 
if I go farther, and ſay, that Jou, of all Men, had the juſteſt Reatons, not only 
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not to ſ 1fer your Name to grace this Paper of Is ; but even to ſeparate your— 
ſelf for ver from 4:51, in as publick a Manner as you once joined vourſelf to 
him; or, if you thought it necetlary to give your Hand to any true Fat, not to 
do it, without adding at the ſame time, your particular Abhorrcnce of H/, as a 
wicked Lapaſer upor Tow and Iijurer of Me; 1 will give you, and the World; 
ne good Reaſons :ur ſuch Affirmations. | 
IN, As you had, on, or about, May 9, 1751, given into Chancery, amongſt my 
Je, this particular one, which he has cited in this Advertiſement ; it it were 
after this gth of May, 1751, that you ſigned your Atteſtation to the Truth of 


ys 


is Pur of the laid Letter, I have juſt Reaſon to ſay, that this was an Oficiouſ- 


roſs ab ſolutely anneceſſury; and therefore, owing to your continued moſt kind 


[1cl/nation to appear ſtill, as you had before. For you were not called to this 
by any Act of a Couri of Law. You had before, put this Letter into Court, 
upon your Oath, the ſtrongeſt Confirmation you could give it. He knew he. 


and where to find it. Your Name and Word could add nothing to that ſolemn 


ganckion; and therefore, was, after hat, quitc unneceſlary. What one Reaſon, 
then, in the World can be given for this Part of your Conduct, but your own 
(Voice and Inclination; without the leaſt Neceflity from any one Circumſtance 
belonging to it? Would it not have been much more reaſonable, to have ſaid, 
that, if He had any Uſe to make of any thing in my Leiters, he knew where to 


find them witneſſed upon Oath; and therefore, not wanting any Teſtimony of 
leſs Weight, under your Hand. I acknowledge that this Argument depends 


upon your having given him this A!ze/tatron, after that Day, May 9, which 1 
have mentioned, And this I have Reaſon to think to be the Caſe, from com- 


paring together #wo of thoſe Letrers, with which Fournier was often abuſing me 
by the Pot; and from the Date of this Advertiſement. But, 


Secoudly, Suppoſing me miſtaken about the Time of your Atze/? ation; and hae 
you gave it before you had put into Chancery this, and other Letters; I have till 


juſt Ground to affirm, that Yor, of all Men living, had the moſt Reaſon not to 


lend your Hand to him, on any Account, without expreſſing, at the ſame time, 

as plainly and publickly as might be, your Senſe of his Wickedneſs, which muſt 
have appeared to you, in the Accounts he had given You of the Note for 8, 890 
Pounds, and the Occaſion and Circumſtances of it, 188 before my Letter of 
Promiſes ſent to Vou in 1749. 


For Proof of what J have here ſaid, I will now produce to You a few remark= 


able Inflances of his ilſul Abuſe of Yeu, as well as of Truth and common Honeſty, 
which you could not but rw, at the Iime of this Aligſtalion, ſuppoſing 1 it to 
have been given him before May 9, 1751, becauſe they were affirmed to your- 
eli in private, and to the publick in his Auſwer to my Bill, in May, 1749, long 


betore that Day. Nay, you yourſelf ſhewed that you knew them, by remem- 


bung them on that very Day, when You gave the Court upon Oath your 
particular Account of what he had ſaid to You, by Word of Mouth in 
55 and what he had delivered to Jon in U. ring. in 1747, upon the afore- 
laid Subject. | 
The priacipal Inſtance ſhall be taken From, the groſs and palpable Contradic- 
ben He entertained you with, in the 7wwo Accounts "he gave you of the Note in 
qucſtion; to Both which, as His, you have ſworn. 
1. The of the he gave You. in one of your EE 8 with Him, 
In 1743, or 1744, about the ſaid Note, in which, you have ſworn, He told you, 
it was ſigned by me; and that the Occaſion of my ſigning, and giving it, was 


to tye myſelf : ander an Obligation to provide for Him by ſome Preferment ;— 
Y OL, III. 11 G IE « and 
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« and not for the Payment of ſo much Money abſolutely.”* Which is a; much 
as to ſay, in other Words, that, the Sum of Money, promiſed in it, was not un 
derſtood by Him, or intended by me, as a Sum abſolutely to be paid. 
2. The Second is, That Paper which he gave you in December, 1 1747 
of which you then ſent to me a Copy, in a Leiter; and which you after. 
wards, in 1751, put into Chancery, amongſt other Letters. Of this Pager, 
or Letter, which is a Mixture of his JI /ife's Stories, and bis own, you gu, 
upon your Oath, the following Account, « That, it was writ by von ;, 
« me— That the whole of the middle Paragraph, beginning with theſe Word, 
« (Mrs. Fournier has told me) and ending in the Words (under fair Promiſes) was 
brought in Writing under Fournier's own Hand, and delivered to you, his 
« Viſe being preſent, and tranſcribed by you, and ſent at the particular Int ſtance 
« and requeſt of Fournier and his Wife — That at the time of delivering the 
e ſaid Paragraph, Fournier declared that every particular, both in regard to te 
& Sum of Five Guineas received of me, and the Note of Acquieſcence, and al 
Other Matters contained in the ſaid Paragraph, were true.“ 
The Stories in this Letter ſaid to be his Wite's, of Promiſes I made to her, 
and of ſomebody, who ſaid he had it from Me, viz. the Tale of Proviſion for Her, 
KX. and what other of theſe Particulars, he has put into his Anſwers in Chancery, 
and made his own, are of no concern to yourſelf, but in common with 5h; 
And, as to Her who is here cited for them, Pty, I think, is the beſt Return to 
a Wife, thus brought by her own Huſband to you, as a Witneſs in a Cate of 10 
critical Importance to Him. 
I ſhall now produce the Contents of this middle Paragraph juſt 8 
in which he does, in Effect, affirm, that, at my requeſt, he ſigned a Note where 
1 15 re por ted (as he expreſſes it) that he will never trouble me any more, about ti 
Afar of the Church, (as he uſed to call his Cauſe) and he adds that, in this fame 
te of Acquieſcence, the Sum ( vg. the Sum of 8,800 Pounds) mentioned in ny 
Note, (ſo he is pleaſed to ſtile it) 7s related as an Indemnification, or Recompenſe, s 
his Words are, upon ſuch Conſideration. In plainer Words, this Note of Acgui 
eſcence (which, 1 in his Croſs- -bill, he makes Me to write, and to dcſire hin to 
ſign) is here declared to be the Conf. deration: and the Sum of 8, 800 Pounds pro- 
miſed in the Note over my Name, is here declared to be promiſed, as a Rec- 
penſe, on the {aid Conſt aeration. I ſhall at pretent particularly recommend to 1! 
the following Obhſervations on the > Parag ph here cited, as of concern to yu} 
ina Pulte manner. | „ 
1. You might have ſeen, with the leaſt Attention to ks own 7. 1 the Fiction 
of this whole Story of a Note of Acquieſcence, You knew, from his own Ac- 
count, of his bringing his Appeal to Me, and demanding Juſtice of Me, that! 
was his legal Judge in that Affair. Let me therefore, aſk you ferioully, D.! 
you ever hear, before, of any one Judge in the World, the meaneſt Creatas 
that ever bore that Name, who ſaid to any one, applying to him for Juttice, 
Sir, pray don't trouble me about your Complaint : for, in one Word, to a od 
the trouble of hearing, and out of a particular good liking to the Man againi 
whom you complain, I offer, if you will ſet your Hand to this Note, which 
have writ for you, promiſing never to trouble me more about your Cavle, L will 
give you 8,859 Pounds; and I have mentioned this very Sum (of 8,8 Por) 
as the Sum to be given you, in this very Note of your Acquieſcence, wh ch 
deſire you to ſign. If there never was ſuch a monſtrous Thing known ot © 
one Man 7 ; how can you anſwer to God or Man, your receiving and $ 
lieving it of Me, of whom you knew nothing, that could juſtify your dong!“ 
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Or, if you did at believe it, how can you anſwer for your not abhorring ſuch 
1 Man, and not renouncing all Correſpondence with Him? 

2. Suppoſing you did not know it before, one Queſtion to your Friend himſelf 
would have informed you, that I was not only Judge, but the only Judge of his 
Cauſe, from whom no Appeal could be made: and this muſt have forced you to 

dee that it was out of his Power to give any trouble, but that of [mpertinence, to 
Ae, conſidered as a Jude, who had nothing to do but honeſtly to give the beſt 
Judgement I could, to which he muſt ſubmit, whatever he thought : and con- 
quently; You mult have ſcen that this pretended Note of Acqureſcence was not 
worth to Me one fingle Half-penny, for which alone he here makes me give 
9.800 Pounds. And what Right you had to think me either an Idiot, or a 
AI. e 1, 1 leave to You. 

But whether you did, or did not, know what I have mentioned; you muſt 
be Lind indeed, if you did not ſee the Contradiction of his Story, in Writing, 
to his former Account of the Note and the Occaſion of it, which he had given 
YOu in Converſation. For when this Man thus gave it you under his own Hand 
in 1747, that the Note for 8,800 Pounds was a Recompenſe for his great Good- 
neſs, in promiſing me a little Reſt from his Inpertinence; can you make any 
one believe that you could forbear to call to Remembrance his former Story 19 you! - 

ſell, in 1743» viz. that the ſame Note was ſigned and given by me, to ſecure 
to him a promited Preferment to come? Or, that you "ould help ſaying to 
yourſelf, “ This Man now ſhews himſelf to be a Wicked Man, who could firſt tell 
« we, the Note was a conditional Note, or a Security for the future Performance 
« of a Promiſe on the Biſhop's Part; and now gives it under his hand that the 
« ſame Note was an abſo/ute Money Note, given him as a Recompenſe, for a 
« Promiſe of Acquieſcence, on his own Part ?” 

4. You could not but ſee that, in this Paper of the Year 1747, he repreſents 

the ſaid Note for 8,800 Pounds, as a real Money Note, and nothing elſe. For 
he aſſerts in it, as a Fact, and at the End declares this, in particular, to be true, 
That I had actually begun to pay off the Note, by paying him Five Guineas ; 
and that theſe Five Guineas were to be diſcounted on the Sum of this ſaid Pro— 
miſpry Note, and conſequently, that the remaining Part of the ſaid Sum was 
to be paid. And you know, he could not have given you a more exact Deſcrip= 
tion of an abſolute Money Note, than he did in theſe Particulars, vis.—a Sum | 
of Money promiſed in it, as a Recompen/e for ſomething paſt done by Him; or, Mt 
in the Words of the Note itſelf, for Value received, and this, without any Cone Ee 
dition mentioned — A Part of that Sum affirmed to be already paid in Money | 
—and this Part to be diſcounted upon the whole—the reſt of which Sum 
therefore, was to be paid. Tf theſe be not the very Properties of an abſolute — 
Mauey Note, it is impoſſible to tell, what are. 

Such are the #2wo Stories with which, you teſtify, he entertained your Earn 
and your Eyes. Now, at the time of your receiving the ſecond of theſe, in 
I/riting, you certainly ſaw that they could not 50 be true, if you then made 
ule of your Eyes, and your Underſtanding, at all. You knew allo that he had 
told V ou, in 1743, or 44, that the Note was a Tie upon Me, to give him Pre- 
t:rment, and not for the Money mentioned in it: which was ſo fixed i in your 
Memory, that ſo long afterwards, as in the Year 1751, you teſtified upon Oath, 
that this was his Story in 1743, Or 44. Nor could you be i ignorant, that, if 
tne Note were only a Security for Preferment, it could not be an abſolute Money 
Nate; Or, if it were a Money Note, that it could not be a Note for Security of 
Preferment, or any thing but the Money named in it. And conſequently, you 


could 
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could not but ſee that one or other of theſe Stories mult be falſe, and , ON 
| Impoſition upon You; and that Fournier himſelf was a moſt wicked Man " 
cording to that conſtant Rule of Judgement, in all like Cafes, that the Ma 
who gives two inconſiſtent Accounts of Matters, on which his Defenſe gs 
depend, betrays and proves his own Guilt, | 
There are a few other Particulars in this written Account, which could; f 
but appear to you as Abſurdities, and incredible Tales, at your firſt tran; rg 
ing this Paper of Fournier's in 1747: which 7ranſcribing it, with Your 9 
Hand, commanded your ſtrict Attention to the Contents of it, much more than 
a common Hearing or Reading of it could have done. . 
1. You found in it, that the Note for 8, 8001. which is called nne, when 
ſent to me, was paſted to another Paper. And ſo alſo you found the Dean, 
our Notes, in this Paper. The Note, called mine, being denied by Me to ke 
ſo, you knew then, could not be of any Uſe to Fournier, without being trieg 
and judged of, in a Court of Fuftice., And this Fact of paſting it to FG 
Paper, taken by itſelf, ought to have made you ſtrongly ſuſpect that He, who 
had ſuch a Noze, probably to be zried in Public, and certainly to be often fab. 
mitted to private Examination; and had dared to paſte it io another Paper; muſt 
have intended ½is to prevent the one only Sort of efeftual Examinatian: and 
therefore, probably was the Forger of it. For, in ſuch Caſes, the looking nice. 
ly and carefully through it, to fee whether any Raſures, or the like, were to be 
diſcovered; is the conſtant Way of ſuch Examinations: and, by this Paſt, 
once thoroughly dried, all ſuch viewing of it was rendered of much less Uſe: 
perhaps, of none at all. The ſame you ought to have argued about the Dc; 
four Notes, the Paſte of which was quite dry. 


dc. 


2. You found, in this Paper of 1747, a Reaſon given for this paſting the 
Note to another Paper, vis. in order 10 be the better preſerved, which could net 
but affect you even more than the Thing itſelf, For you had been long enough 

in the Buſineſs of this World, to have ſeen many Bank Notes, upon much 
thinner Paper than this was writ upon, as good in all reſpects of Uſe, as at fir, 

even when Length of Time had worn, and tattered them: and in all your 
days, I believe, never ſaw one Promiſſory Note, from one Man to another, which 
vas likely to come into any Diſpute, fo paſted. When you, therefore, faw ſo 
weak and filly a Reaſon given for ſo extraordinary an Appearance, this ought to 
have made it worſe in your Eyes, than if the Perſons concerned had not pre- 
tended to give any, 7 „„ ns „„ | 
S This Paper, of 1747, told you that I returned the Notes, (the five Notes) 
all rent, and much damaged. I muſt call to your mind that Four of theſe were 
over the Name of the Dean of Ferſey; and all four paſted, if I remember right, 
upon one Piece of Paper. No one can doubt that you ſaw 7heſe Notes over the 
Dean's Name, as you conſented to hear the Man's ſtory againſt him ; and as 
your Duty, therefore, required you to do. And, if you did, vou ſaw, with 
your own Eyes, that, though there had been a Trial juſtly made whether they 
could be taken from the Paper; (of which ſome Marks might remain ;) yet, 
the Paſte being thoroughly dry, from length of Time, they all remained 
fixed to the Paper unmoveably ; and were not rent or damaged at all in any Part 
of the Notes. 3 a 

In this fame Account, it is added by the Story-tellers, that my Note (to called) 

eſpecially, was rent and damaged, which was paſted upon another Paper ts be the 

better preſerved ; but by me returned unglued, as the Words are. Now, Sir, from 
what you have ſworn, it appears that you had often ſeen this Note, called me, 
before 
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before 1747. And therefore, you knew, when they gave you this Falſhood to 
Jr anſcribe, that, though the taid Note was a very little jagged, at one Corner, 
where no Word, nor Letter of a Word, was written; yet, it was not, in any 
one other Part of it, in the leaſt Degree, hurt, torn, or damaged. And, what 
alone is ſufficient to the preſent Purpoſe, you ſaw, with your own Eyes, that 
this Note, conlidered as a promi{jory Note, was as unhburt, and undamaged, with 
regard to all poſlible Ute of it in Law, as it was the firſt Moment atter it was 
; fr Ed by the A and as it 18, at this very Day, in Chaneery : In which 
Court Fournier, in Ins Ihebjcb Advertiſement, declared it to be left, in order to 
1 Trial at ns % Las. And this is a plain Acknowledgement that it ſtill re— 
mains s perfect, as inch Tru] requires it to be. You could not avoid ſeeing 
thete £9177 , at the very Lime of your being entertained with this /; 
and therefore, ft vour Hifforian was guilty of a wiltul Falthood, 

4. You und eis Paper, given you in 1747. an Aflertion, that! alked 
for the Dean's tour Notes, and the Note called my own, expreſly in order to be 
d./troyed; and that Mr. and Mrs. Fournier ſent them to me, in order to heir 
being deſtroyed; or that their Eype&ation was, to have them immediately deſtroyed, 
apreeably to my pretended Meſſage. This Account of my Meſſge has been 
indeed, proved falſe, upon the Oath of the only Witnefs who knew what it 
was. But 1 go no farther now, than what they themſelves tay here of their 
own Expeftation, that this Note was to. be ;mmediately deſtroyed, when it was 
ent me. Go to other Words in this fame Paper; and theſe very Story-tellers 
acquaint you, that this Note of me (ſo called) was paſted upon another Paper to 
be the better preſerved; and they add that it was returned by me wng/ued; or, taken 
off from the Paper to which it was paſted. Their own Tale, therefore, enter- 
tains you with this ridiculous Abſurdity, vis. that I having, according to their 
own Account, tent for my Note 70 be deſtroyed; and 7hey tending it to me, with 
the View of its being immediately ds/troyed, paſted it to another Paper in order 
to its being the beiter preſerved, For, that this muſt have been done at the 
Time of their reſolving to ſend it to me, is plain from the Weineſs of the Paſte; 
without which I could not poſſibly have taken it from the Paper: and not at 
the time when the Dean's Notes were ſo paſted, becauſe their Paſte was as dry 
as poſlible; and had been found to when the Dean of Ferſey ſaw them ſome. 
Months before I did. Would not this have made any Genlleman to aſk them, 
If you ſent this Note 79 be immediately deſtroyed; how could you poſlibly paſte it 
freth, at that Time, upon another Paper, 7o be the better preſerved? And to add, 
that this ping muſt have been for the better hiding ſomething bad, as Raſures, 
or the like; and not for the better prefervation of a Note which was to be im- 
mediately deſtroyed. But you, Sir, cared not for theſe things; and thought it too 
much to condeſcend to acknowledge ſuch Falfhoods, Contradictions, and Abſurdi- 
de, in your Friend's Account, as were too glaring not to be ſeen. 

Let me add that, with regard to all theſe Points, which, I have preſumed to 
liv, you muſt at firſt have Mainly ſeen, there is no need of Learning, or an extraor— 
dinaiy Education, or an uncommon Capacity: the want of which you ſpeak of, in 
a Letter to me, as an Excuſe for not ſo much as hearing any thing I had to 

lay, though offered to you only as what might direct your own Conduct. For 
any Man of common Senſe, and of the leaſt Experience in worldly Buſineſs, needed 
only to have judged in 7his Caſe, by thoſe Rules by which he conſtantly judges 
in all other like Cates; and not, all at once, to have given himſelf up to ſwallow 
a long Roll of Abſurdities, affirmed without the leaſt Proof, concerning One, of 
Vox, III. 11 H whom 
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whom (I hope, I may ſay) he had never heard before, one Inſtance of ſuch 149 | 


Conduct. | 

5. Iwill now put you in mind of his publick Diſavowal, and ſolemn 
of what He had given you, as the Truth He would abide by, in the Acegyy; now 
before us. It was, you know, in December, 1747, that he gave you this Written 
Account of the Note for 8,800/. and of ſome Circumſtances relating to it, with 
Aſeverations of the Truth of them: particularly, That it was deſigned "op 
much Money, as it mentioned ; and that five Gumeas of the Sum were paid 
and to be diſcounted upon the whole Sum. In May, 1749, He put in 115 
Anſwer, upon Oath, to my Bill: In which he calls Gop to Witness, 


Denial, 


as eftec- 


tually, as if he had ſworn in theſe very Words, „That the Note was yp de. 


«« ſigned for Payment of the Money; but only to ſecure Preferment hat the 
« fve Guineas were not paid to him in Part of the ſaid Money; and were ſo ar 
from being deſigned to be diſcounted upon the Sum of the Note, that the 9 of 


_«% the Noze itſelf was not deſigned to be paid; and conſequently, that ſuch a D 75 
4 count was never thought of.” Nay, he calls Gop to Witneſs, in expreſz 
Words, „that the five Guneas were given him by me;“ and therefore 07 paid 
3 Teng Bo 


Thus did he ſhew you, and the 1orld, how tickedly he had uſed you, };; 4, 


Friend; by ſwearing to Facts, which were the moſt direct Contradictions to 
what he had, with little leſs Solemnity, affirmed to you to be exactly true. Ang, 
methinks, how little Faith ſoever you had in any Teſtimony of mine, about his 
| Widkedneſs, from my own Knowledge ; it was very hard in you not to belierc 


your Friend and Favourite himſelf, when in effect, and by juſt Conſequence, he 


thus called Gop to Witneſs, in a publick Court, that in the Year $24 be him 
' felf had been to you a wilful abandoned Decerver and Liar. ee 


* 


And that you knew this wretched Man to have thus ſworn that He himſelf 


had been your wicked Decerver, before You witneſſed my Letter, in his new Attack 
upon e, no one can doubt, who knows that his Anſwer was put into Curt, in 


May, before the October, 1749, in which that Letter to you was written; and 
conſiders that you had taken too great a Part in his Affair, not to be very {ali- 


citous to ſee what he himſelf declared upon Oath, about the ſame Note for 


8, 800 Pounds, of which, he had ſo often, and in ſo particular a Manner, fpok*n 


to you, in your, private Converſations, I myſelf, indeed, was fully convinced 
of your having ſeen his Anſwer in Chancery, not only for this Reaſon, but for 


another, more pecuhar to myſelf: vix. that, when I kindly offered to fend you | 
his Anſwer, if you had not ſeen it; and to point out to you the Parts of it in 


which he had ſworn directly contrary to the main Particulars affirmed in this 
 Pafer delivered to you in 1747; and from thence to convince you of his Micl- 


edneſs, by which your Character otherwiſe would come ſtill more to ſuffer ; you 
did not, in your Anſwer, deny that you had ſeen it; but, in Effect, owned it, by 
paſling over, in total ſilence, my friendly offer of ſending it to you, if you had 
not already ſeen it: Which is Proof ſufficient, that you knew, at the Time of 
your late Allgſtation, what he had actually Sworn in his Anfever to my Bill. 
Theſe are [n/tances of his vile Uſage of you, and Wickedneſs towards me, which 
I now produce, as ju? Reaſons, why you, of all Men living, ſhould nf have give! 


Him your Right Hand, upon any Account, without making a publick Declaratin, 


at the ſame Time, or preſently after it, of your Abhorrence of the Mas whon 
you had found ſo wicked and wilful an Impoſtor. 


But theſe are only a few Inſtances, which, I think, you could not but be ſen⸗ 
ible of, at the very Time of your giving Him your Hand. I have many 285 tg 
| | gt pro uc 


with 


Procfs OT 


1. 


& + for 


„ ſheven to vou 


rude 
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produce of his wicked and contemptuous Uſave of you; wht great Kindyel: 
and Partiality to Hm, he ſeems to have made an Argum 
„ore of his Fifions and Inventions, than 
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em, 


(1.) He knew, when he told vou this ſtory, That he did no! 7 from the 
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there 


Is One: 


Ad 
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n 7erſey, to auy Confiſtorial Court Of t 
by EY Canons in force at Jerſey, no Appeal « 


+ then. unleſs directly to the B 0 Hin fe I perks Gat! ly, the 13 
ER U is 10 ſtrict, that the B ſhop, 7 


1 know, cannot 


the B Poop of 


10 


much as by Comm, Tins; Phe omt any Perion, or Pe uns, to ae {or Him iu theſe 


A AT eat. 


he gave it, 


<1 


rect} 


"HR 
D a; 
- 


I" 
11. dle 


could We - 


; nor ever did. 


winch he neither did, nor 


extited for tlie Py 


Was obliged lo to do; 


e Fe mentions, 


as J 


'he Br/bop has vs Confſiſtorial Courts in Envland: 
he has no Confifiorial . to which any Cauſe from the Cour! wn Terſey can nol 
ſibly be brought, or ever was brought. Tow 
in the Year 1 
by the Canons of 7e 


id Furnier hindelf knew 
8 , as a Reaſon for his Appeal to me perſonally, 
and, in Fact, came to My 
, without the le: 7 Appearance, or Hint, of any ſuch Appeal! to the B. top ; 
Cour! in Enwiand, as he aftc rwards invented for your Lars. 

£20); It follow: from hence 


tat he knew, when he fo: ged this /ory 
that he neither 


did, nor could, meet with any the leaſt Delay in a 


could, app. al: 


r, 1 
Abpiucatiion: to me, in 1749, he neither did, 
any eee at th 


at. chat v 


But 


this when 


That 


{or YOu, 


4 


| therefore, that he could not ap- 
P to Me, on Account of meeting any Tales ina Court of mine which never 

50 but in his own Brain, 
le knew, when he thus made Uſe of your eaſy Ear 
111 


e 
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Delay pe had met witÞ. in my Court; becauic he knew 
Tim, lot only that there was uo ſuch Count in being, 
ave aiready oblcrved ; but, that therc could 

any Delay tor him to complau ot, 


1 


to winch he 


1107 ase Geet) 
1: tuch a Court had cxilicd, for him to. at 


Pea: 


being in the whole but /i and 7wenty Days; and, perhaps, not fix, probah! 


And 2. He knew that, at the Time to which he has fixed this idle Tale, ] 
ſo far from having given him Occaſion for any ſuch Menaces, or high W ords, 
that I had received Him, and his Appeal, with the greateſt Civility ; ; and pro- 
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peal to, as he forged in this Narrative. For, after ſentence given in the Court a2 
Jer ſey, (which was on, or about, May 5, 1740, ) there was not Time enough 
before the zoth of the ſame May, (on which Day his Letter of Appeal to u,. 
was dated, and brought to me, by himſelf, on May 31,) for him firſt to fa. 
from Jerſey to England; and then to travel to London, and then to lodge an 

peal in ſuch Court; and then to have any ground for a complaint of delay: Ther 


1 


V Not 
three, Days from his Arrival at London, to his coming himſelf to me. A. nd. 


cordingly, there was not, in Fact, in his Letter of Appeal, or in all his Dir. = 
courſe, when he firſt came to me, or in any Paper, or Letter of his, relating to 
the Appeal, one ſingle Word of any ſuch ridiculous Complaint of delay, in 
Court of mine to which he had appealed, according to this Romance, 

(4.) He knew, at this very Time, when he thus abuſed you, that he waz yy; 
ouilty of ſuch uncommon Impudence, as he has charged himſelf with, 9d that 
of threatning me that he would complain to the Archb;/bop, if be was not fed elſed. 
For 1. he knew, as I have already ſaid, that, by the Laws of Jerſey, there 


15 


Was 


no one, but the B iſhop of Wincheſter perſonally, who. could redreſs him, if in. 
jured; and alſo that, by the ſame Laws, the Archbj/hop had no more to do u ith 


the Affair, unleſs when the See of Wincheſter ſhould be vacant, than you have, 


Was 


miſed, (if he perſiſted in dęſiring it) to give my Judgement upon it: Which im. 


: plied redreſing him, if I ſhould find he had been wronged by the ſentence of the 


Court in Jerſey. On which Accounts, it is impoſſible to believe that he ſhould 


|  chuſe, at the very Time of his applying to Me, to give me ſuch rude Ufige; 


or, to treat me as one likely to do him [njuſiice, without the leaſt Provock. 
tion: But much more eaſy to believe, what I affirm to be true, and now to be 
ſeen under his Hand, that his Declaration then was, that he expected nothing 


from Me, but Juſtice; with the Addition of many ſoft Words of Flattery, which 
I then deſpiſed, and now cannot think it worth while to recite. | 


But one Obſervation offers it{elf too naturally from this Part of his Tale, to 


be paſſed by, vix. that in this Converſation with Tou, rather than not abuſe 
ſomebody, He choſe to abuſe Himſelf: one would think, to keep his Tongue in 
Uſe; and to try, to the utmoſt, how far he might depend upou your Attention 


to all the Prate that He could utter. 

Here, Sir, are four Inſtances ob his offending Gop, injuring Me, and Jak 
you, wiltully and knowingly, in the compaſs of a very few Words, in that 
Account, which he gave you, in ſome, or one, of the many Converſations you 
had with Him about the ſaid Note, and the Occaſion of it. You have teſtified 


his Affirmation of all theſe, upon your Oath, without any Word of dhult, or 


uncertainty, about them: and therefore, will be ready to ſupport what you have 
ſworn to, againſt any Cavyls of his. 
His Account, according to your t Anfeers to Interrogatories, upon Oath, goes 
on thus.“ Upon which the ſaid Biſhop adviſed Him to drop his Appeal, and 
« alto his Claims upon the Dean (between whom there was an Intimacy and 
« Friendſhip ſubſiſting) on Account of certain Notes given to Fournier by 
% the Dean: And declared, if he would comply with his Requeſt, and give 
« him a Weiz under his Hand not to trouble him any farther with the 0 
« 30; — hell Fyurnier accordingly gave, he would give him ſome Preferment; 


e or Mak one other Proviſion for Him and his Family.]' This last bi 
CU TS 
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cular, here put in Hooks, you did not mention At all, in your Depoſitions after- 
W eh in Chancery, in May, 1751. The W ordsHf which I ſhall now tranſcribe, 
2/8. That, when He (Fournier) produced the Note to you ſirſt at Vieh, or 
« at your own Houle at Aal, in or about the Year 1743, or 1744, [it was 
only 1743, in the former Depolition] “ he then told you, it was ſigned by the 
« Hi/h9p; and that the Occation of his fo ſigning, and giving it, was to tye 
« himitclt under an Obligation to provide for Him by ſome Preferment.“ Here, 
I fav, you have not mentioned e Clauſe, “ Or, to make ſome other proviſion for 
« bjm and his Family,” 
come ſenſible of your miſtake about the Time when Pournier charged Me with 
promiting a Provition for his Family: which could not be at his firſt Application 
to Me; but was invented, above a Year afterwards, when his Wife was come 
to I'ng/and, and had received a Requeſt from Me to tce the Note. 

In this your /econd Account ot his Stor v, as far as it relates to the Occaſion 


of my giving Him this 7 omtſſory Note, you ſay much the fame that you did in 


your /, vis. That it was done, “ in conſideration of his having, at the PI 
« requeſt or recommendation, dropped, or given up, a Demand he had upon 
« the Dean of Jer/ey; and alto tor dropping a Proſecution he (Fournier had 
« commenced againit a young Woman in Je y for diſturbing him in the Exer- 
« ciſe of his Duty and Function in the Church, in the Bas Court there, in 
« which the Dean had given Sentence, which he had appealed from to the 
66 Biſhop of Mincheſter, in whoſe Juriidiction Jerſey is; and not tor the Pay- 
« ment of ſo much Moncy abſolutely.” | 

But there is one Point in this Account, relating to his Appeal from the 7 
tence in Ferſey, ſo very different from, and inconſiſtent with, your former Ac- 
count; and therefore jo ſhocking ; that I muſt find a Place, before I end your 


trouble, to call this Procedure to a ſtrict Examination. I now only concern 


Myſelf with the Particulars relating to the Note, and the Occaſion of it. 


1. He affirmed to you, in the %% mentioned of theſe Accounts, that, at, or 


about, the time of his coming to me, which was May 31, 1740, he threatned 
me that he would apply to the Archbithop ; [of the Falſhood of which, I have 
already ſpoken :]-—That, upon 1his, (vis. Threatning,) J adviſed him to drop his 
Appeal, &c. as above: — That he conlented to this Propoſal, and did adually drop 
his Afpeat, —and that he figned a Note, declaring he would trouble me no more 
about it. This is expreſſed allo 11 your other Account of his Story upon your 
Oh; vis. that I made him a Promiſe of Preferment ; and that I gave him the 


laid Noe, as a Security for it; in Conſideration of his having dropped the ſaid 
Appeal, &c. at my Requeſt. Now, Sir, I pray you, obſerve that all this was 


atfirmed to you to have patled about the time of his mazing his Complaint to 
Ae, in our firit Converſations upon the Subject of it; and that, upon hrs threatuing 


me with applying 19 the Archbiſhop, I adviſed or requeſted him, &c. all following 


clote in the "Thread of his Story: and then pleaſe to conſider what follows. 
At this very time of his Appeal to me, I did indeed, for his own ſake only, 
adviſe him, after I had juſt caſt my eyes over the Evidences he had put into my 


hands, to 90 back to his Duty; and not ſpend his time, in Proſecution of an 


Appeal, wich did not appear to me, at firſt fight, to promiſe much. But J 
added that, if he ſtill defired it, I was ready to give him my Judgement, after 


a more exact and careful Confideration : which has been teſtified upon Oath by 


a Clergyman, who accompanied him to me. This very Fournier, Sir, imme- 
diately refuſed this Advice, and inſiſted upon having my Judgement ; and agreed 
to have it in writing, from Parnbam, whither J was then going. This alſo has 


Vor, me 11 1 


And therefore, I take it for granted you were now bes 


been 
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been teſtified by the ſame Perſon. And he was ſo impatient for it, after I was 
gone to Farnham, that he demanded it of me, in a Letter dated Judy 12, 140, 
ſtill to be ſeen; and in another Letter dated July 19, which began with this 
violent Declaration, that, though it ſhould coft him his L ife, he would never ce aſe 65 
demand it; or to that very effect. Behold this ſame Man, who told vou, that 

he had at my requeſt dropped his Appeal in the beginning of June, 1740, himſel 


teſtifying the contrary, in Letters now exiſting, vz. that he was, about and on 


July 19 after the time named, ſo far from having dropped his Appeal, that he de. 
clared, he would die, rather than drop that ſame Appeal, as his Words plainly 
ſignify. This is not all: for, in one of theſe ſame Letters to Me, he goes on in 


a very high Tone; and even directs me what Sentence to give in the Ca fe : parti- 


cularly aſſuring me that I had in my Poſſeſſion all proper Exiracts of the P;. 


| ceedings below; and all his Evidences; and therefore, had no Pretenſe for delay- 
ing to ſend him my Fudgement. Accordingly, I ſent him my Judgement, ! in a 
long Letter, dated July 26, 1740; now alſo to be ſeen. 


After this followed a Courſe of Leiters, from Him to Me, with my Letters in | 
anſwer to them, ſtill to be ſeen: in which Way ſome Weeks were employed, 
chiefly about his Appeal, and my Fudgement upon it: to which, though deciſive, 


he made ſeveral Objections. So far was he from having dropped his Appeal, that, 


you ſec, it was purſued vigorouſly by him, till he had my Sentence upon it; and 


even after ſuch Sentence, alſo, as far as his Impertinence in debating ent it, 


could be born. Here then, you have a Demonſtration, never to be anſwered, of 
his wilful and wicked Falſhood and Deceit, when he told you, he had dropped, jr 
given up his Appeal at my Requeſt, at the Time named to © ou by "OY or in- 
deed, at any Time. 
Now, if all this be true, of which your own Eyes may ſatisfy you, if you 
pleaſe ; then it muſt be abſolutely falſe, what he told you, that he ever ſigned, 


at my Requeſt, ſuch a Note of Acguieſcence, as he pretends, which was a Promiſe. 
of never troubling me any more with his Appeal. For, if he had ſigned ſuch 


Note, it 1s impoſſible he ſhould have inſiſted upon my Judgement, in the Caſe 


of an Appeal, which he had, under his own hand, given up; and which there- 


fore, did not exiſt. And if I had received from him ſuch a Note, it is impoſſible 


that I could have troubled myſelf to ſend him my Judgement, in a Cauſe to 


given up by himſelf, as to make buck: a Proceeding 1 in Me, moſt ridiculous and 


abſurd. 


2. In the ſame Account, he aſſured you alſo, that he did, at the ſame time, 


and at my Requeſt, drop his Proſecution of the young IVoman, who diſturbed him in 


divine Service. Now, Sir, you need not be told that his Appeal to me, was that 


very and only Proſecution of the faid Gentlewoman, which he could poſſibly mean 


here. And, as I have given you undeniable Proof that he did not, at the time 
he mentions, nor at any Time, drop, or give up, his Appeal, but carried it on, 
as far as poſſible z it follows that this Affirmation muſt alſo be falſe : and that he 
only multiplied his Abuſes of your Ears, when he told you, that, at my Regus, 


he dropped a Proſecution, which Proſecution was that very Cauſe, and the Subject 


of that very Appeal, which, it appears, he never dropped at all, either at Af, or 


afterwards. For indeed, it never was ended, or ſunk, but by my adhering to 


my Sentence, g1ven upon his reſolute Continuance of his Appeal. 
/ I go on to obſerve that, in your Account, he aflured you that, at the {ame 
time, and at my Requęſt, he dropped his (pretended) Claim of Money due from 


the Dean of Jerſey, on Account of certain Notes given to him, by the ſaid 
Dean, &c. Here, Again you will ſee his wicked Falſhood. I will not inſiſt, 


to 
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to you, on my own ſolemn Teſimony in Court, vis. that, at that Time of his 
Appeal to me, and till about a Year after it, (when a Cauſe in the Cormon Pleas 

made it publick) I did not know, nor ſo much as ſuſpect, nor ever had heard by 
a Report, that any ſuch Notes, or any ſuch Cum, did exiſt: and there— 
fore, could not, at the Time named, requeſt him to drop a Claim, which I did 


not then know he ſo much as pretended to have upon the Dean, on Account of 


Notes, of which I had no Sutpicion. But, waving my own Word, as of no 
Force with you, I will now thew you his groſs Abuſe of 1%, in this Part of 
the Story, from his own Hand-wwr ting; ad” from his own publick Behaviour upon 
| Record: which are Evidences too {trong for þ1s Wickednels to clude. 

I. I appeal to his own Hand-writing. For the Note which, in this Story, 
65 the Security for the Recompenſe he was to receive from Me, was, every Word 
of it over my Name, writ by Himſelf; and, what 1 particularly here remark, 


was dated by Himſelf, on Sept. 4, 1740. And this Day of its Date was about 


three Months er his firſt coming to Me; that is, according to his Tale, about 


three Months af/er that J had requeſted him to drop his Appeal; and promiſed 


him Preferment ; and ſent Him for the Nete to ſecure it; and even ſigned the 


ſaid Note: for all this comes together, in his Story to you, crowded into the one 


particular Time of our Converſation, named by Him. This Date you could not 
but fee; having, as you ſwear, inſpected the Note ſeveral Times: and conſe— 
quently, you could not but tee the Falthood of his Tale, when he firſt told it 
you, unleſs you choſe wiltully to ſhut your Eyes; becauſe the very Date of the 
Nite, which you then ſaw, muſt have aflured you that he could not drop his 
_ Appeal, and his Claim, nor [ ſend him for a Note, and ſign it, as a Recompenſe 


for that Favour, in June, 1740; which very Note, upon the face of it, is Gated 


Io i pod following. But this is not all. 


2. His own publick Behaviour, in a Court of Fuſlice, 1 is a Demonſtration that this 

995 of his having, at my Requeſt, dropped his Claim upon the Dean of Jerſey, 
founded on the Notes before ſpoken of, was an abſolute, wilful, Forgery, for 
your Entertainment; and known by Himſelf to be ſo, at the very time when he 


vented it. For you will obſerve that this Claim muſt have been dropped, accord- 
ing to his own Sry, before Sept. 4, the Date of the Note: otherwiſe, the Note 
could not have been given by Me, as a Recompenſe for his having dropped it; as 


the ſame Stary aſſured you, it was. Now it appears, beyond all Contradiction 
from his own Oath, taken by himſelf on November 6, 1740, before an Officer of 
the Court of Common Pleas, that he, on that day, made a Caim of One thouſand 


Pounds, in due Form, upon the Dean, with Intereſt; and grounded this Claim 


on theſe very pretended Notes over the Dean's Name. And it likewiſe appcars, 


from public Evidences, that the Dean was actually arreſted for the ſaid pre- 


tended Debt, in May, 1741, by Proceſs out of that fame Court; and came up to 


Town, and upon Oath affirmed the ſaid four Notes to be the Forgeries of Four- 


nier, and that the Cauſe went on ſo far, that the original four Notes were ordered 


into Court, though never actually brought into it; . the Cauſe deins given up by 
his own Attorney.” 


You will particularly obſerve that All I have now ſaid about his Afirmations to 
You, that, at my Regque/t, he dropped his Appeal to Me; his Proſecution of the 


Gent/ewoman; and his Money-claims upon the Dean of Jerſey; is built upon 
Evidence, which cannot deceive, or be ſuſpected. Letters to Me, of his own 
writing; Letters from me, anſwering exactly to them; One of theſe dated July 
25, 1740, containing my final Judgement about his Appeal; which Appeal was 


his Proſecution of the abovelaid Gentlewoman: ITheſe are ſtrict Demonſtrations 


of 


| Dean's Debt to him, two Months after the Date of the promiſſory Note, $: 


Date: Theſe are publick, recorded, Demonſtrations that he had not, at ny Regis 
or on any other Account, dropped theſe Money-claims upon the Dean of fer 4 
before, or on, the fourth of Sept. 1740. And from hence it follows molt _ 
tainly that it is abſolutely impoſſible to be true, that he received from Mie, on 
Sept. 4, 1740, a Note for 8,800 J. in conſideration of his having, at my Requeſi 
dropp'd his Money-demands upon the Dean, which he had not dropped then: 6 
about nine Months after the ſaid Day, e- 
What ovght to fink deeply into your Mind is, that theſe Afirmations of Fr. 
ner to you, are not only demonſtrably falſe; but might have been known to 
you to be fo, if you had thought any Enquiry becoming you, when he firſt en- 
tertained you with them. EE — 8 
the Dean of Ferſey and Myſelf, which he has wickedly ſworn to, in his Av/iver 
to my Bill, not being of any peculiar Concern to you; I ſhall at preſent paſs 
over the ſilly Argument deſigned to be drawn from it: and go on to conſider ſuch 
| Circumſtances of the remaining part of his Sry to you, as may claim your parti- 
cular Attention. % ¾ „„ 


"IM ſuch Promiſe, I offered to give him a Note, for ſuch a Sum as he would re- 
« quire; and appointed a Day when he ſhould attend me with a Nzte, to be 


« Notes, applied himſelf to a Friend or Acquaintance of his, to draw him a pro- 


e jnply did, and then I figned it.” Now, 
per for your Ears, which he judged afterwards to be too abſurd for him to pu! 


curiiy; but wholly omits this pleaſant Circumſtance, which he ſeems to have f- 


uneaſy at ſuch an unuſual Tale? Or, had you ever before heard of any Man in 
the World, (not an Idiot, or a Madman,) who either offered of Himſelf, wi 
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of the Falſhood of this Part of his Tale. For it is abſolutely impoſſible that 
He ſhould, at my Requeſt, have dropped his Appeal, when he firſt came to me ä 
the beginning of June, 1740, who in July afterwards, in the moſt furious RS] 
ſions, demanded and inſiſted upon my Judgement about it; and received that 
Judgement, dated July 26, 1740: Or, that He, who had inſiſted upon my 3 55 
ment of his Appeal, and had received it, (which are Grcumſtances quite Web. 
ſiſtent with the Suppoſition of his having dropped it,) ſhould, on Sept. 4, 7 5 
receive from Me a Noe for 8,800/. in conſideration of his having dropped an 
Appeal at my Requeſt, which he had not dropped at all, either at my Www 
or on any other Account. „„ 


And as to the Dean of Jerſey's Affair; Fournier's own voluntary Oath of dl 
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the Dean's Arreſt, by Virtue of that Oaib, in May following; the Cauſe Opened 
in due Form, on both Sides; the Dean's Anſwer upon Oath given into G. 
the original four Notes ordered into Court, above eight Months after the aboreſiid 


His Invention that there was then ſubſiſting an Intimacy and Friendſhi p between 
\ Your Account of it goes on, „ That, as a Security for the Performance o- 


« ſigned, —and he, being unacquainted with the Manner of writing pri) 


« miſſory Note, and at the Day appointed carried the Note that had been drawn 


for the Payment of 8,800/. from me to him; which Note I refuſed to fign, - 
« but delivered him Pen, Ink, and Paper, and deſired him to write a Note witli 


« his own hand, from the Draught which he had brought; which he accor\- 


1. It appears that, in this Part of his Sry, he thought zhat to be fit and pro- 
into his publick Anſwer in Chancery: in which he ſpeaks of the Note, being à Se. 


ſerved as a Dainty for your Ears alone, as far as I have ever heard; vis. that J not 
only offered to give him a Note, as a Security for my Promiſe of Prefermect ; but 
a Note for any Sum that He himſelf would require. And did not your Ears feel 


the. 
1 * 


+ 
Ob 
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out being deſired; or ever conſented, at the moſt earneſt Deſire of another, to ſign 
and give to any Perſon, upon any Account, a Note for whatever ſum of Money 
that Perſon himſelf thould pleaſe to require? Or, was no Abjurdity, no Athrma- 
ian of what was never before heard ot, too grols to be received avain(t Me ? 

I might ſafely leave this Invent/9u to be contuted by its own native Abſurdity 
only. But I cannot forbear the mention of /zvo Particulars, In the Year 1745, 
a Gentleman at Ipſxvich wrote down a few Qreftions ; to which Fournier, with 
his own Hand, wrote Auſevers 18 the ſame 7 'aper. One of the Qrue/tions was, 
Did He (wis. the Biſhop) order the Sum mentioned, viz. in the Note? The Anſwer, 
in Pournter's own Hand, is, Jes. And again, in his CG b, in or about the 
Year 1751, he affirms that on Sc. 4, 1740, [ordered him to go to his Attorney, to 
draw or prepare a Note for 8,800 l. payable 19 him in three Months, &c. Let him, 
therefore, be himſelf my Witneſs ; and let both thefe Afrirmaotions of His (un— 
accompanied, as they were, with the leaſt Hint of my having lett the Sum at all 


to Him) be eſteemed, as they ought to be, bs own Contutations of his own T. a= 


dle: Though Both as falſe as what they contradict. 

2. I mult particularly take notice of the Reaſon he gave you, for his applying 
to a Friend, vis. that he was himſelf unacquainted with the manner of writing pro- 
miſſory Notes. Now, as you muſt have ſeen the Dean of Terſey's four Notes, as 
well as my Note, ſo called, you could not but know at the very time of his tel- 


ling you this Falthood, that he had unhappily, long before this, given a notorious 
Demonſtration that he was not at all unacquainted with writing promiſſory Notes ; 


and particularly, that he well underſtood that a Noe for Security of a Promiſe, 


ought to have that Promiſe exprefied i in it. For You ſaw, with your own eyes. 


four Notes writ by Fournier in French, over the Dean of Terſey's Name; and 


therefore, you mult have ſeen that, by the % of theſe Notes, which was dated 


May 25, 1734, ſeveral Years before the Noe over my Name was in his Brain, he 


made the Dean promiſe him a Pariſh, OR a ihouſand Pounds: which is a Demon- 


tration that he was well apprized that a Note for Securily of a promiſed Preferment, 
muſt have zhis exprefled in it. In the ſecond of theſe Notes, dated Dec. 29,1739. 
You found, he had made the Dean to own his Inability to give Him a Pariſh ; : 
and upon this, to promiſe the Payment of the thouſand Pounds. This, again, 
is a Proof of the very ſame thing, /., that he knew very well, long | before 1740, 
that the way to make this ſecond Note a Money note, was to throw out of it the 


Promiſe of that Pariſh, or Benefice, for which the firſt Nele was a Security in 


expreſs Words. And this Security tor Preferment, he could as eaſily have ex- 
plained to his Atlorney, to be put into the Nee over my Name, as he did the 
Contents of the Note, as it now ſtands, I give you this, as a Demonſtration, 


that, at the time named, he was not wnacquainied with the aftair of Note- mating 


nor particularly with that Branch of it, relating to a Note. given as a Sccurity 
tor ſomething elſe: and therefore, that in %% he told you what he knew to be 
falſe. 

3. In his Tale to you, in 1743, or 44, he ſays alſo, that « J appointed him a 
40 5 to attend me with the Note, and that he came on that Day and brought 
« 1t,” But afterwards, in his CY -i in Chancery againſt Me, in or about 1751, 
he himſelf affirms that on Sept. 4, when, he lays, I ſent him for the Draught, 1 
waited for him till eleven o Clock, when he returned with the Note ha! ſame 


Morning: which, though falſe, you muſt own to be a moſt effectual Declara- 


tion from himſelf that «I did et appoint him a Day to attend me with the 
Note.“ For, if he went that very Morning to Mr. Ruſſel in Soho, who prepared 
4 Draught of ſuch Note, and returned therewith to Me, about eleven of the Clock the 

Yor, III. 11 KR ſame 
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ſame Morning, as his Croſs-bill affirms; then is it impoſſible to be true, that 7 
appointed him a Day to bring me ſuch Note, becauſe this muſt mean anotbe- Day 
different from that on which, according to his Story to You, I had made king 
this Offer. Thus does He himſelf continually turniſh Me with Confutatians ot 
his own Fal/hoods. | 1 | 
4. His Story acquainted you farther, „That I refuſed to ſign the Note (ti; 
« which he brought from his Attorney) but deſired him with his own Hand to 
write a Note from this Draught, which he did.“ This Part of his Tale, yg, 
muſt have ſeen, was moſt evidently deſigned as a Reaſon, or Excuſe, for his wit. 
ing the Note over my Name with Yi own Hand; and leaving that Argument 
for Suſpicion upon it. But I do not find, he had the Aſſurance to tell you that! 
was unable Myſelf to write a promiſſory Note, as a Security for a Promiſe which 
he pretends I had made him. And methinks, this alone might have made yg, 
ſtrongly to ſuſpe& the Hongſiy of the Man, that, if this Promiſe of Preſor1y,,, 
had been true, I ſhould, by choice, have writ the Note myſelf, in order to hive 
it exactly to my own Mind; and ſufficiently plain for what, He told you, was 
my declared Purpoſe, viz. the Security only of my Performance of the ſaid Pry. 
miſe. Nor did He himſelf, in his own Tale to You, pretend to give one Reaſon 
why I did not write it myſelf. I will only add that, if J had been fo weak a3 
to offer him ſuch a Note; and, according to his ridiculous Invention, had re. 
ſolved it ſhould appear in his Hand-writing ; I could eafily have writ one my- 
felf, which he could have copied full as well as That of Hi, Attorney. 
F. But He affirmed to you alſo, ſomething which may be ſaid to be more 
wonderful: vis. That, when he brought me this Note, at the time of my pre- 
tended Appointment ; and, conſequently, when I ſaw it with my own Eyes to be 
free from every Mark of any Condition; and without any mention of that Security, 
for which alone, (his own Story tells,) I offered and ordered it; and when, in- 
ſtead of this, I found it framed in the exact Form of an abſolute Money-note, for 
ſo vaſt a Sum as 8,800 J. and this, (whether any Living ſhould become vacant, 
or not, ) to be paid, in three Months lime, for Value received, the ſtrongeſt of all 
Conſiderations: That, I ſay, I was not at all ſtartled at ſuch a total Aleratim 
of what, He himſelf ſays, was my Deſign in the offer of it; but, without taking 
the leaſt Notice of ſo amazing an Appearance, immediately defired him to tran- 
ſcribe it; and then ſigned it, with as much eaſe, as if J had taken a pleaſvre in 
ſigning to my own Ruine, and that of my Family . 5 
And now, if I could add any thing ſtill more wonderful than what J have 
already produced, it ſhould be, That you, Sir, could fit with Patience, through 
ſo many Weeks and Months, under the Diſcipline of ſuch a Tongue; and 
ſwallow all the Nozſenſe and Abſurdities, that the Owner of it could invent and 
dictate to you, not only without one proper Enquiry; but without one Shrug 
of ReluRance, as far as appears: nay, That, after all this Heap of Incredibles had 
been vented upon you, in 1743, and 1744, this ſame worſt, and fillieſt, of Story- 
tellers, was not only honoured by your Countenance, but even by Preferment, 
procured for him by you from 9hers, or given by yourſelf, about the Year 
1745. 8 | | 3 | | 
Having thus put together the foregoing Particulars, I will now, before I leave 
Lou, recommend it to you, to take a Review of your whole Behaviour, with 
regard to Fournier, from the Day of your firſt meeting him in Soll. 
I. In this Review, you will call to your Remembrance, that, in the Year 
1742, Fourmer came down, with his Family, from London to Ipſwich, under 2 
total diſguiſe of Name, Habit, and Profeſſim : which you could not but knox, 
| COTE | | becaute 
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becauſe it was a publicꝶ matter advertiſed by himſelf, under the Name of Jon 
Bauer, in the Ibfwich Journal. And you have yourſelf acknowledged that, 
when you had an opportunity of ſeeing Him, you found him to be the ſame 
Man, whom you once knew, under the Name of Fournier, officiating as a Miniſter 
in Ferſey. Theſe are Circumſtances, one would think, uncommon enough to 
have alarmed you into a ſerious Thought, that ſome farther Enquiry about him 
would be proper. But you chole rather, without any ſuch Ceremony, to renew 
v9 Acquaintance with him in 1743, or 1744, and to receive from Him alone, 
thole ſhcking Stories about Timſe!f and Others, which J have now tranſcribed 
from your on Depefitions. And as thoſe HVories, received as rue, muſt make 
Me, (not to mention any others), in your Account, one of the vileſt and wick- 
' edeſt of Men, who had wilfully refuted him common Juſtice, and denied to give 
or pay Him what was in ſtrictneſs his due; ſtop a little, and atk your own heart, 
Whether, ſince you relolved, as it appears, to intereſt yourſelf in his Affair, 
which was inſeparable from that of Others, it was not your Duty as a Chriſtian, 
and becoming you as a Gent/eman, to have acquainted Me with what ſo deeply 
concerned Me; and to have heard, once at leaſt, what I had to ſay, before you 
had formed your Reſo/utions about this Man. What Advantage this might at 
firſt have been, you may now fee from what I have laid before you, about his 
earlieſt Stories, particularly % of his having appealed to my confiftorial Court 
and having dropped his Cauſe, and his Money-demands upon the Dean of Jerſey, 
at my Requeſt; and the like, Theſe, it appears, could en have been demon— 
| ſtrated to be Falſe, ſo plainly, that you yourſelf muſt have been convinced at 
' firſt of his being a wiltul Inventor of Falſhoods : and all that followed, would 
have been effectually prevented. For, I ſuppoſe, I may be allowed to conclude 
that, if he had been diſcovered to you, to be the Inventor of many Falſhoods, or 
even of One; you would not have behaved yourſelf towards Him, as his En- 
courager, or Protector. But you, Sir, without regard to Me, your Neighbour ; 
or to Yourſelf, who was to aniwer for your own Conduct in ſo critical an Affair; 
wilfully and reſolutely kept off all ſuch Diſcoveries as might interrupt your 
quiet Attention to Fournier alone, relating his own Innocence, and the Guilt of 
others. - . 5 
II. That you gave your Aſent, as well as Atention, to theſe Stories of His, 
your Conduct has demonſtrated. For, as you proceed in your Review of your- 
elf, you will find that, after his Budget of Tales had been emptied upon you 
in the two Years 1743 and 1744, you were ſo far from dropping or diſcouraging 
the Man, that you not only perſiſted in giving him the publick Encouragement 
of your Countenance, but thought him worthy of being employed in ſacred 
Offices, in the Church. For you procured him a Vicarage to be held by him 
for a ſhort time; and gave him the perpetual Curacy of your Chapel at Aſpal. 
And theſe, though ſmall in Profit, were as ſtrong publick Proofs of your believ- 
ing his Tales, and encouraging him in them, as if they had been of the higheſt 
Value. Now, Sir, ſtop again, and aſk your own Heart, whether any Chriſtian, 
conſiſtently with the Rules of his Religion, can poſſibly permit himſelf to have 
any part in placing a Perſon in the Station of a Preacher of the Gofþel, whom 
he knows, at the ſame time, to be thought by ſome, and ſtrongly ſuſpected by 
many others, to be an Highwayman : and then aſk, whether you, Sir, did not 
place one in the exerciſe of that ſacred Office, whom you knew to be accounted 
by Perſons not unworthy of all Credit, much worſe than an 11;ghwayman ; and 
of much worſe conſequence to human Society? | 


You 
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You will have but a ſlender Excuſe to make from your not aQually knowing 
the Perſon's Guilt ; when this proceeded from your own Reſolution not to make 
one proper Enquiry of any one proper Perſon; but to acquieſce in the Mien. 
tions, and nothing but the Afirmations, of a Man, of all in the World, the moſt 
improper to be truſted in this Caſe, becauſe it was his own. You have aQed 
thus. You contented yourſelf with enquiring of the Man himſelf, whether he 
was a Forger of Money-notes, or not; and, he having aſſured you that he was 
perfectly innocent of a Crime which no one dares to own for fear of the Penalte 
you believed Him, upon his own bare Word; even againſt all Probability. Re 
you preferred this Man in the Church, whom you knew, at the ſame time, to bs 
| Tpoken of, by a Bybop of the fame Church, as a Forger of a Note for a large Sum 
of Money over his Name; without: one Word to that Biſbap, about him. Ay, 
whether you are not as truly anſwerable to Gop, for acting in ſuch a manner 
without one proper Enquiry which might have led you to the Knowledge 4; 
his Guilt, as if you had done it againſt your actual Knowledge of it; I least 
you to judge. „ % gs 
III. But this is not all J have to offer upon your Conduct in thus regarding 
this Man, in 1745. For here I muſt put you in mind of what I declared above 
to deſerve a ſtricter Conſideration; viz, that before you thus publickly ſhened 
your Regard to this Man, you had been an Ear-witneſs to 7wo contradictory 
Stories, which he told you about his Appeal from the Court at Ferſey, And 
| theſe alone, affirmed to Jou by Himpelf, ought to have ſtartled you into au O 
of his Guilt; and therefore, make your Favour to him the more inexcufable. 
In your firſt Depofitions at Ipſwich, you ſwear that Fournier's Account was, that 
| he appealed from the Dean's Sentence in Ferſey, to the Biſbop's Conſiftorial Cyur;: 
and, upon Delays made there, applied to the Biſbop perſonally, in order to com- 
plain of ſuch Delays, and to demand his Interpoſition for a ſpeedy Redreſs. In 
| your ſecond Depoſitions ſoon after, at London, when you were called'on his part, 
you do not ſo much as mention his Appeal to the Biſhop's Conſiſtorial Court ; nor 
utter a Word, as far as I can judge, to lead Us to think you had ever heard of 
ſuch a Thing. On the contrary, you ſwear his Account to have been, that he 
_ appealed, from the Dean's Sentence, to the Biſhop himſelf ; without the leaſt Hint 
of any intermediate Step into a Confiſtorial Court, or ary Application from thence | 
to the Byhop, on Account of Delays. Here, therefore, appears a moſt remark- 
able Contradiction between the Accounts he gave you of his Appeal, And upon 
this, it may juſtly be aſked, whether it was agreeable to Reaſon and Juſtice for 
you to go on to countenance a Man, and favour him with Preferment, from 
whoſe own mouth you had heard two inconſiſtent Stories about his own Con- 
duct, in one and the fame Appeal; and theſe Sores fo well attended to, and un- 
derſtood, by You, that you have, ſeveral Years afterwards, ſworn to the Pari. 
culars of both of them, as his own Accounts, What it was that induced you, 
when you were called to give Teſtimony in a Court of Fudicature, upon Oat", 
on His part, to vary ſo much from the whole Phraſe, and Senſe, of your former 
Depoſitions ; and to make no more mention of his having appealed to my C. 
Norial Court, than if you had never heard him ſay one word to that Purpo's 
I will not allow myſelf to gueſs. If you know; you may be your own Judge, 
what to think of yourlelf, and your own Conduct, What followed after the 
Year 1745, I muſt now remark, and you conſider, 8 
IV. Providence itſelf ſeemed ſtill to throw Conviction in your Way, W 
vou would ſeek it, or not. In the Year 1747, Fournier himſelf brought vo 


Paper, writ with his own Hand, of which I have before, in p. 940; 
| | | very 


hether 
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very particular Account: and which I will now conſider as his own Warning to 
you, of his own Wickedneſs. And in this view, I do not at all aggravate the 
Matter, when I ſuppoſe him, at the time of his delivering it to you, to [peak to 
you thus: ** Sir, you may remember that, in our Converſations in 1743, and 
« 44, I affirmed to you that the Promiſſory Note for $8,800 J. was given me by 
« the Biſhop of IWinchefter, only as a Security for Preferment; and not for the 
„Payment of ſo much Money ablolutely. But I am now come to give you, in 
„Writing, a quite different Account, which I affirm to you molt ſerioully to 
« be the very Truth of the latter; vis. That the ſaid Note was not deſigned Jo tie 
« the Bi. iſhop to give me Preferment ; but tor the Payment of the Money mentioned 
« in it : in proof of which, I attirm that he paid me five Guineas in part of the 
« 8.800 J. which were to be allowed him, upon Payment of the reſt,” This 
13 as plainly the purport of his Paper, as if he had ſpoken theſe very Words: 
and that TIO ittelt was as truly an Alar m to you, and a Demonſtration 
of your F., s being a Cheat, as if ſuch a Speech had accompanied his De— 
_ livery ot it to you. For you knew that he had before declared to you, by Word 
of Mouth, that the Noe for 8,800 J. was 10. deſizned for the Payment of ſo much 
Money to Him. And you ſaw with your own Eyes, that he effectually affirmed, 
in this Paper, that the ſame Note was deſigned tor the abſolute Payment of the 
Sum mentioned 1n 1t. | 

1 know not whether you arc in the Commiſſion of the Peace, in Suffolk, or not. 
But vou cannot but know that, in the Caſe of a Man brought before "Thoſe 
who are ſo, with only a ier Spoon found upon Him, when he is atked, how 
he came by it, if he tells two different Stories about it; ſuppoſe, firſt, that it 
was given him, as a Security for five Shillings ; and then, that it was given 
him abſolutely for its own Value, and not as a Sccurity ; He will be com- 
mitted: this Contradiction being juſtly thought a Proof of his not coming by it 
honeſtly. But you, Sir, have a Man before you, upon whom a Note for 8, 800 J. 
is found. You aſk him an Account of ſo ſtrange an Appearance. And havin 
received, from himſelf, the two aforeſaid Accounts of this Note, abſolutely in- 
conſiſtent with one another, you are no more moved with this Demonſtration 
of his Guilt, as far as appears, than if he had never furniſhed you with it, 

When you had received this written Account from his Hands, you inſerted a 
Copy of it in a Letter to me, without a Word of the leaſt Suſvicion of his Guilt, 
on your part; or of any contrary Account that I'ourner had ever given you be- 
fore. And I therefore, could not but receive it as the one only Account, which 
he had given to you yourſelf, of the Note. For I did not then know, nor in- 
deed afterwards, till your Depofitrons in 17 50, and T7; what his former Account 
to you yourſelf had been in the Years 1743 and 44. 
V. In my Anſwer to your Letter, Dec. 17, 1747, 1 firſt give you my Afﬀir; 
ance of the Falſbood of his written Account; and then add a ſtrong Caution 
againſt your Belief of his Storics : after which, I deſire to know whether it will 
be as agreeable to you to hear on my Side, as on his. Not receiving any Au- 

fer, I wrote again, Feb. 23, 1744, offering you all poſſible Informations 5 
begging 3 you to let me know thoſe particular Reaſons which you had to PANE 
this Man, that you might hear my Anſtvers to them. I added, if you chole 
rather to defire any Clergyman, or other Friend, in Iundon, to come to Me, and 
talk the Matter over; I would lay before him, with all Freedom, what he 
nught repreſent to you, with his own Opinion about the principal Point ; Or, 
if you liked better, to deſire any worthy Cergyman, or Gentleman of the 
Law, in your Neighbourhood, to convey your Thoughts or Reaſons to me, 1 
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would moſt readily and ſeriouſly enter into ſuch a Correſpondence, before an 

more publick Notice was taken of the Affair: declaring again, at laſt, my Wil. 

lingneſs, through any ſuch hands, or in any other Method you mould chuſe, to 
give you the beſt Information, &c. This was the Deſign, and Subſtance, of 
Letter here mentioned. N 

In your Anſwer, dated March 18, 1747» All my Offers were e abſolutely 7e. 
feeted for the following Reaſons: 

1. I had ſaid, in a Letter to you, that E thought myſelf obliged to lay the 
« whole before the Biſhap of the Diacęſe: and therefore, you excuſed yourſelf 
« from what I offered for your own particular Satisfaction.“ As I cannot poſ. 
ſtbly fee the leaſt Connexion between my acquainting you that I intended to lay 
the Caſe before the Biſhop of the Dioceſe; and your refuſing to hear what 1 had 
to ſay, for your Information, in an affair, in which you had already intereſted 
yourſelf ſo far, as to liſten to all that Fournier's Invention and Aſſurance could 
entertain you with: I can make no other anſwer to this, than that it only ſeems 
| deſigned to ſhew your ſetled Reſolution to ſhut your Ears againſt all ſuch Fj. 
dence, as might poſſibly awaken you to any ſort of Repentance for your preci. 

pitate Favours to this Man. e 
2. You had now little hope of accommodating the Matter; and therefore did 
« not chuſe to hear what I had to ſay, &c.” Another excellent Reaſon! when 
the Point to you, was not, whether the Matter could, or ſhould, be accomm. 
dated; but whether you could, with a ſafe Conſcience, go on to g1ve your Coun- 
tenance to a Man, without ſo much as hearing what was abſolutely neceſſary to 
be heard, before you could determine whether the Man deſerved your Favour, 
or your Abborrence. 
3. You then intimate that you had not i ſo careleſs and unguarded, 5 1 
ſeemed to think; and add that, as to your being his Patron, you have no Rea- 
ſon at preſent, from his Behaviour, ſince he came into your Neighbourhood, to repent 
of the little Services you had done him, &c. And you alledge his having ſhewn "7 

| himſelf an Hong Man, when ſeemingly he had great Temptations to the con. 
trary: in proof of which, you tell me the Hory of his refigning a Benefice, ac- 
cording to his Promiſe, which he might have kept, if he would have broke his 
word: of which Argument I have m in P. 937, 938, ſaid _—_ Upon 
all this, I now obſerve, 

1. You firſt give a Man Preferment in the Church, without one proper pre- 
vious Enquiry about the only Wickedneſs laid to his Charge; and then juſtify | 
this Conduct by appealing to that good Behaviour of His, which was after this 
| Favour of yours. And to what good Behaviour? Why, his good Behaviour in 
_ another Matter, of no kind of Relation to the Crime with which alone He was 
charged. This is juſt as if you ſhould ſay of one accuſed of being an High- 

deayman, I have indeed openly protected him; and find no reaſon to repent 0i 

it, becauſe he has (ſince this) acted, in FRE Caſe, as an honeſt Man would 
have done; Or, becauſe he has payed the Tradeſmen, i in his Neighbourhood, 
66 wah whom he deals, what is due to them.” 

As you ſay here abſolutely that you. have no Reaſon to repent, I muſt con- 
4 that, according to your Eſtimation, his having given to you yourſelf, in 
1743, or 44, two different and contradictory Accounts of his Appeal from the 
Sentence of the Court of Terſey, was no Reaſon againſt your preferring him in 
1745, nor for your repenting afterwards that you did ſo. 

3. Nay, it ſeems, your having received from his own Hands in 1747, a u- 
ten Account of the profaullory Nite, abſolutely inconſiſtent with the Account he 


gave 
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gave you in 1747, 15 no Argument to you, why you ſhould repent of your 
having preferred in 1745, a Man who, out of his own ſelf— contradicting 
Mouth, proved himſelf to you a Cheat, and a Decerver. This, indeed, ſeems 
to me inconſiſtent with all ian Morality. And what Excule to frame, |} 
know not: Your own Oath having born Teftimony that it was to yourlelf he 
gave both theſe Accounts of the Note, before you wrote this Letter to Me, in 
1747. For nothing can be plainer to me, than this, that You yourſelf, having 
-ovived from his own Mouth and Pen, theſe Self-contradictions, had found 
abundant Reaſon to repent of your preferring this Man, from theſe Iyftances of his 
Behaviour, to which you yourſelf were witneſs, at the very time when you 
thus declared you had found none. But 1 mult add, 

4. That, at the End of this fame Letter to me, your Expreſſion is a little 
varied, when you ſay, “ His Behaviour fince he has been in this Country, 
T « (ſetting aſi ide the Afair with your Lordſbip ) has been, in my thoughts, un- 

« blemiſhed.”” By /e/tmg aſide this Affair, I will not be ſo unjuſt as to ſuppoſe 
you to mean to except it, as acknowledging him guilty of the Crime, or IVicked- 
moſs, 1 laid to his Charge: Becaule then you would not have declared yourſelf to 
have found no 1 to repent. As it ſtands here, I think, it can mean 
Nothing, but the laying that Affair quite out of the Qze/tion about the Merits 
of his Behaviour; and not taking it at all into your Conſideration. And thus 
unqderſtood, give me leave to ſay, Nothing can be more unworthy of you than 
to ſpeak of ſetting afide this Afair, at a time when you knew I had taxed him 
with one certain great Crime, and had offered to give you the Evidences of it; 
and when you yourſelf were declaring your Judgement about his deſerving 
what you had procured for him in the Church, For, in this Caſe particularly, 
the ſetting aſide his Affair with me, is. ſelting aſide an Affair, without which you 
could not judge whether you ought to repent of your Condutt, or not. It is 
the laying out of your Conſideration, what it was your Duty, in the Queſtion 
before you, to conſider more than any other Part of his whole Behaviour. It 
is, indeed, the ſetting afide the main, nay the only, Matter laid to his Charge. 
He was not accuſed of breaking his Word, or of being falſe to his Truſt, 
in the Benefice he held ; of Drunkenneſs, or the like Immorality ; but of a moſt 
wicked Fraud, not leſs than the Contrivance of a Note for 8,800/. And, after 
preferring this Man, and refuſing to hear what I offered againſt him, you wipe 
your Mouth, and ſay, I beg leave not to trouble myſelf with this Affair, whe- _ 
ther true or falſe: For, ſetting this aſid, ide, the Man, for aught I know, has be- 
haved unblameably. Thus way of Talking deſerves more ſevere Words man I 
care to give it. 5 

But, before I quit this Subject, I muſt obſerve that you come too late with this 
| ſetting aſide Fournier's Afair with me. For you had long before this entered 
into this Man's Cauſe, which was his affair with Me; liſtened to his Stories; 
and actually judged, in his Favour, that he came honeſtly by this Note; and, 
was an injured Man, For otherwiſe, how could your Conſcience have ſuffered. 
you to have procured him a Living, and a Curacy, after hearing his Tale? or 
afterwards to declare that you had found no Reaſon to repent of your having ſo 
done? How muſt it appear therefore, for you to talk of ſetting aſide his Affair 
th me, after you had ſo notoriouſly paſſed your Judgement about it, by your 
publick Regard to him? To proceed, 

VI. In the Year 1749, ſome Months after Fournier had put his Anſwer into 
Chancery upon his Oath, I was reſolved once more to try whether the plaineſt 
Evidence of Guilt, out of his own Mouth, might not be of force to convince 


you 


“ favoured me with an Anſwer, Dec. 9, 1747.“ [N. B. I faid alway 


„ Affair of Importance, and therefore am very unfit to have à Caſe ſtated to me 
4 of ſo intricate a Nature, that I have heard Men, of far better Education and 


worthy of your Patronage : which you could not have done, without f. 
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you of it. And accordingly, on OH. 7, 1749, I wrote to you thus: © I fp. 

« poſe he has long ago ſhewn you his Anſwer to my Bill in Chancery, If not, 
« I will, with your leave, ſend you a true Copy of it. Then you will . 
e whether his Account of the promiſſory Note, upon Oath, be the ſame u lich 


« he has always given you; and particularly, That he gave you, when von 


J, be. 
cauſe I did not hen know that he had been fo infatuated in his Wickednef, x 


to give you yourſelf any Account of the Note, contrary to his W11ten one In 
1747.] Could I have done any thing more kind, or more effectual to cone! 
you that the Account of the Note, in his Anſwer upon Oath, was quite gif 
from his written one in 1747, and abſolutely inconſiſtent with it; which mut 
at the ſame time have convinced you of his Guilt in the Affair of that Ng 
But aac was in vain; as Fee evidently from your er” Oct. 13; 


Ice 
fern: | 


* e 


y Ou 


give me "this Account of yourſelf : « have had very tle Pr beige in any 


Py Learning than I have, ſay that they were at a Lois what to lay about ! it, and 
« that it is one of the moſt extraordinary Caſcs that they ever heard gf 


This is the Excuſe you make for your Refuſal of my laſt Offer. To which 
| ſuffer me to ſay a Word. 


1. If you had really ſuch an Opinion of your own Une to have the Ct We 
ſated to You by Me, and on my part; how came you to think fo well of your 
Fitneſs to hear the Caſe on his Part, flated to You ; and even to judge Him to be 


ſt 
judging him to be an innocent, injured, Man? Was your Fitneſs juſt great enough 


for his Side of the Queſtion only; and too ittle for any one Fact, or Evidence of 


a Fact, on the other? For Inſtance ; After your receiving the ridiculous Aff 
mation in his 7% Account, that, at my Requeſt, he has given up his Aner- 
demands upon the Dean of Jerſey. which were for about 1 300/; was You un 
fit, or unable, to underſtand a few Words of his own to the contrary, which 


I could then have produced, as J have now: Or, to ſee that his Proceedings in 


publick Court of Fuftice, in order to recover this Money, were Proofs, that le 


had ever gen. up thelc Demands at all; and therefore, had affirmed to you 


what was falſe ? 
2. How evaſive an Anſwer to my Offer muſt this appear, when the Neal 
is told, that there was not a ſingle word in it, of fating any Caſe to Yu; bat 


ſolely an Offer to ſend You a Copy of Fourner's Anſwer to my Pill, if you a 
not already ſeen it, that you might be convinced by your own Eye-tight, . 


he was wicked enough to give you one Account of the Note, as Truth, in 17 7 
and, in 1749, to ſwear to another directly contradictoi y to it! But, 
3. If the Truth was, that you had, before this Offer of mine, ſcep, or been 


informed of, the Contents of his Auſever in Chancery (which is too evident to 


be denied from what I have already ſaid, P. 9 50, 951,) and conſequently, that 
you knew his Account of the Noze given in it, upon Oath, to be a dre? Col 
tradiction to the whole Tenor of that Account w hich he had delivered to yo! 
in 1747; you. ought to have honeſtly acknowledged it to me, and alto, wha! 
was unavoidable, your full Conviction of his Guilt. 


you are the firſt Man in the World, who over: Toe I . of a Co 15 
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in which he had in earneſt concerned himſelf, an Argument againſt all farther 
Information. 3 

VII. I muſt now mention what followed, when you were called to anſwer to 
Interrogatories, upon Oath, in the Cauſe. 

In your Depoſitions, at London, in 1751, ſome years after you had received 
from PFournier's own Hands his ſecond Account of the Note in HH, you 
{wear that you * can depoſe nothing about the ſigning or ſubſcribing of it, ſave what 
you was infor -med by the Defendant 6 ournier! when he of oduced it fit to you at 
Ipſwich, or at your Houſe at Aipal, in or about the Tear 1743, or 1744, 10 the 
beſt of your Remembrance as to the Time; who then told you, that it was fn by 
Me, and that the Occaſion f my fo ſigning and giving it was to lie myſe!f under an 
Obligation to the Defendant [F ournier| to provide for him by ſome Preſerment, in 
Contideration of, &c. and not for the Payment of ſo much Money. abſolutely.” 
[The particular Conſiderations here mentioned by you, may be ſeen, p. 953.] Theſe 
are your own Words, 1n which you declare upon your Oa7h that, in 174 35:07 
1744, He told you that the Note was given him by me, as a Security for Pre— 
ferment ; and, 1 hat it was 10/ given for the Payment of the Money abſolutely : 
and alſo ſwear, That von cum depoſe nothing about the ſigning or ſubc bing of it, ſave 
what he told you in \ car 174 4, or 1744, vs. the Particulars aforeſaid, that I 
ſigned it for the purpolc of 7ymg. Wee to give him Preferment, and 2 for 
Payment of the Money. 

There is ſomething ſo ſhocking i in his, chat it is very hard to know what to 
ſay to it. J am far from pretending to ſeareli into your heart; or, to take from 
you any one of thoſe Allowances and Alleviations, which the great Knower of 
Hearts may judge proper. I will not call this the very Crime of Perjury, But 
I Vill call it a {wearing to what is Fa/ſe; and, as it appears to me, what you 
knew to be ſo. For, law arrogant ſoever it may found, I take upon me to 
affirm, that you could, at the very Time of your appearing as a Witneſs in May, 
1751, have depoſed, that the ſame Fournier had told you another, and a quite 
contrary Story ; nay, that he had writ down, and delivered into your own Hands, 
this ſecond Account of the faine Note, with a warm Afleveration of its Truth: 
biz, that I ſigned it, and gave it to Him for the Payment of the Money named 
in it, without the leaſt mention of Security for Preferment ; That I did this in 
Recompenſe for his Acquieſcence ; and that 1 had paid Him five Gumeas, as Part 
of my Debt to Him, of which the ret was to be paid, His own Words are 
uncapable of any other Meaning. And from hence it appears plainly, that you 
could have depoſed in 1751, that he gave you this ſecond Account of the Note in 
1747, full as well as you then depoſed that he gave you the firſt Account, in 1743 
and 44: and conſequently, that you have ſworn that you could not 4 what you 
knew, you could do, if you pleaſed. 

This you muſt allow, unleſs you will affirm that your Memory of fo re- 
markable an Event was taken from you at the Moment before your depsſms that 
v could depoſe nothing farther. For You know that in January, not four 
Mon!hs before this, you had ſworn at Ipſwich, that the original Letter from You 
to Me, marked Z, contained that ſecond Account, which he and his Wife gave 
you in 1747; and that you tranſcribed it from his own Hand-writing. And, 
what 1s ſtill more, You know that, in May, 175 1, at the very Time when you 
ſware you could depoſe Nothing upon the Subject, ſave what he told you in 1743, or 
41, You brought with you, and delivered, or read, to the Examiner, a Copy of 
this very Letter Z, containing this ſame ſecond Account of the Notre, Whe- 
ther this alone will not ſufficiently prove that your Memory was not in Fault at 
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had before this ſworn to the ſaid Letter, as containing it. You alfy delivered 


or Prevarication; and can juſtly be accounted for, from mere Hnadveriency and 
Careleſſneſs; you have my Conſent to plead {ſuch an Excuſe. But then remem. 


panied with Confuſion of Face, and bitter Repentance. 


which Fournier has circulated as the Reaſon for his new Attack upon Me; and tis, 


accompanying it, or following it, in any Manner, publick or private; as far as | 
know. But of this J have already, in this Lezter, ſaid enough; I fear, too much, 


Conduct of Fournier, and yourſelf, towards Me; I think, I cannot better employ 


- what I have produced in the foregoing part of this Leiter, there is no need of any 
One Witneſs to Fournier's real Guilt, in the Contriving and Framing the Promiſzry 
| Note in queſtion, beſides Himſelf, and his Bg Friend and Patron. At lealt, ! 
hope I ſhall be excuſed, if I now endeavour to place before the Publich, in ont 


lowed by All, to be far removed from all poſſible Suſpicion of any Influence, or 
Corruption, or Temptation, to Fournier's Hurt, or Diſadvantage. Take the follow- 
ing Inſtances, therefore, in the Order in which they lie. 


_ down to Ipſwich; and there ſigned, and publiſhed, an Advertiſement, profetiin 
to rectify the ;mperfeet, and falſe, Accounts of Others; which Advertiſement it(c!: 


: Perfect, and falſe, that can well be imagined, _ 1 : 
By figning and publiſhing this, knowingly and wilfully, He has made In: 
| felf an Unexceptionable Witneſs againſt Himſelf; and given a public“ Teſtimmny, 
not only to his own utter Diſregard to all Truth and Honeſty ; but to that G 
with regard to the Noze itſelf, which the Decree had declared, and which tht 


not abſolutely for the Money in it. And in 1747, the fame Fournier allurc 


1 had paid five Gumeas, in Part of it, to be diſcounted when the reſt ſhould be 
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the very Time of this Depofition; but that you had then in your Remembrance 
this ſecond Account of the Note; and therefore, that you then knew vou me 
have depoſed ſomething more, when you {ware you could not ; Every one ij 
judge as he thinks right. | 
Jam willing to acquit you of any Deſign of totally ſuppreſſing Fournie,”; 2 
Account given to you, of the Note: becauſe you knew it to be impoſſible; wy 
had in my Poſſeſſion your own original Letter, which contained it; and as You 
a Copy of it into Court, amongſt many other Letters. But how you can Pollibly 
acquit yourſelf of having tn you could depoſe Nothing, fave what Fournier 
you in 1743, Or 44, when you could not but know otherwiſe; I am at a lot 0 
lay, or think. If this Proceeding was entirely free from all Intention of Deceii, 


ber, This is ſuch a Plea, in ſo ſacred a Matter as an Oath, as ought to be accom. 


VIII. After this, Nothing followed for me to mention, but that remarkable, 
unneceflary, officious Readineſs to give your Atteſtation to that Letter of mine 


without one Word of Diſlice of the Man, and his former Proceedings, «the; 


Having now laid before You, and the World, what relates particularly to the 


a few Pages, before I leave you, than in ſhewing that, if we go no farther than 


View, the Evidence given of that Guilt, by Two ſuch Mitneſſes, as muſt be al- 


1. Fournier, after having been preſent at the Trial of his own Cauſe, haſte! 


T 
5 
I{ 
11 


contained an Account of the Affair, the moſt deceitful, prevaricating, partial, in. 


Advertiſement was deſigned to hide. See p. 933. | 
2. Fournier in 1743, or 1744, acquainted You, in Converſation, that the faid 
Note was ſigned and given Him by Me as a Tie, or Security, for Prejerment; and 


You, in writing, under his own hand, that the ſame Noze was not given © * 
Security for Preſerment, but for the very Money named in it, by aſſuring you that 


paid, Theſe two Accounts are ablolutely Contradictory, the One to the 175 8 


== 
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And therefore, Fournier, by telling Two ſuch Inconfitent Tales concerning the 


Reaſon and Deſigu of the ſame Note, gives luſficlent Evidence of his being Himſelf 


the Contriver, and Maker, of 1t. 

To the Fatt, That he himſelf gave vou % theſe Accounts, 15% are a Wit- 
neſs upon Oath, The Se/-contradietion needs no words to make it more evident, 
than it appears at V fight. The Conelyffon is exactly agreeable to the conſtant 
Judgement of All, upon every like Occation. Sce p. 945, 946. 

Fournier, in his Anſever in Chancery, declares, upon Oath, that the No? 
was given Him, as a Szcrritv for Pr ferment ; without the leaſt Hint of its beim 
given for the Payment of the Money named in it. And, in his Account deli- 
cered to You in 1747, all of his own hand-writing, He affirms, with ſome ſo— 
lemnity, what amounts to the very contrary, is. That the Note was given 


Him for the Money named in it: not ſo much as mentioning the lcaſt Hint of 


Preferment to be ſecured by it. Both thele Inconſſtent Tales may w. ell be ſaid to 
be affirmed, under his own hand; the Former being ſworn to, in what was his 
own Anſwer in Court; the Latter delivered to You .in his own Hand-writing. 
If He will now affirm the Former to be the Truth; then Fe is himſelf a e 
upon Oath, to his having delivered to you, deliberately and knowingly, an Ac- 


count of the ſame Note abtolutely falſe. Or, It He will now affirm the er to 
be the Truth, as He did when He firſt gave it you; then is He a J/imeſs, under 


his own hand, to his own Is Jul Perj ur, y, In ſwearing to the direct Contrary 
Account. 

4. The ſame may be ſaid, with regard to the foe G Zuineas before-mentioned. 
In his written Account, put into your hands 1747, He affirms, with Aſſeveration 
of its Truth, That I payed them to Him, in part of the Money named in the 

Note, as a Debt; and conſequently, did nt / ̃ them to Tim. In his Anſwer 


in Chancery, He affirms, upon his Oath, that 1 gave them to Him: and this in 


the ſtrict Senſe of a Gift ; becauſe no other Senſe can be reconciled to the whole 
Tenor and Defign of his Anſwer, which is, That the Note was given Him, as 
a Security for Preferment. 
If therefore, He will now affirm the Paper of 1747, to be the true Account, 
and tbat Sum to have been paid him by Me, in part of the Note, as a Debt; then, 
He mult be a ſtanding Mines, under his own hand, to his own Perjury, in 
wilfully Swearms that the ſaid Money was given Him: Hat is, not payed Him. 
Or, If He will now affirm his Anſwer upon Oath, to be the real Truth ; then is 
He a Witneſs, upon Oalh, that He delivercd to You, with a particular vers 
lion of its Truth, that the ſaid Five Guincas were paid Him by Me in part of the 


Note; knowing it to be Falſe, when Be ſo gave it You under his hand. There 
is no middle way between theſe: For 7wo Propoſitions directly Contradictory to 


One Another, cannot Bb be true. But, in ſuch a Caſe as this, We always 


go farther: and, in the preſent Affair, have good Reaſon to ſay, that He makes 


himſelf, by this Conduct, an unanſwerable Witneſs that He himſelf, was the 
Coniriver of the Promiſſory Note appearing, in his Hand- writing, over my Name. 
See þ. 946, 949, 959- 

5. Fournier, in 1743, or 44, affirmed that, t thinking himſelf by a Sentence 


of the Cort of Ferſey, 1. He appealed to my Conftorial Court; 2. That he met 


with great Delays there; 3. That he then perſonally applied to Me, and ex- 
prefled his Diſſatisfaction at thoſe Delays ; and, 4. That he threatened to com- 
Plain to the Archbiſbop, &c. 

Theſe four Aſſertions I have, beyond Contradiction, proved. to be . 
abſolutely groundleſs. 


Fournier, 
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Fournier, therefore, by theſe Aſſertions becomes a Witneſs againſt Himſile 
that, in the preliminary Steps, in which he pretended to ſhew the Reaſons - wn 
making him a preſent of ſuch a Note, He abandoned himſelf to Romanc 5 
Invention, and to unexampled Falſbood: and, conſequently, a Witneſs to ki wy 
ing himſelf the Contriver of that Note, of which He gave an Account full of 0 
many Inventions, and forged Stories. See p. 951, 952. 2 
I theſe Aſertions of Fournier you are a Witneſs upon Oath. The Cnc 
a neceſſary Conſequence. _ . 
6. Fournier in 1743, or 44, affirmed to you, That “ the Note was given H. 
by Me, in Conſideration of his having, at my Requeſt, dropped his Maney D.. 
mands upon the Dean of Jerſey; and his Appeal to me, which was his Prop 
cution of the Gentlewoman who diſturbed him in the publick Exerciſe of hi 
Function.“ Vöÿ; = | 5 
The former of theſe, viz. his having dropped his Demands upon the Dey, | 
have ſhewn to be abſolutely falſe, from his own Oath of the Debt, and Proceed. 
ings in the Common Pleas, both after the Date of the Note, Sept. 4. And that he 
never dropped his Proſecution of that Gentlewoman, or (which is all one) " 
Appeal to me, till my final Sentence forced him to it, I have proved from ll, 
own Words, and evident Fats. | — | 
Fournier, therefore, by this ſteddy Perſeverance in the F orgery of Fal/h;!; for 
the Uſe of the Note, becomes a Witneſs, whether He will or no to his on 
Creating the Note itſelf, of which he gives an Account made up of ſuch groſs 
Falſhoods. Sce 5. 952—956. „„ „„ . 
The Argument is undeniably concluſiye. Fournier affirms that I gave Him 
the Noe, in Recompence for, or in Conſideration of, his having dropped the jail 
| Demands, and the ſaid Proſecution, at my Requeſt. ©, 1 
t has been demonſtrated that He never dropped thoſe Demands upon the 
Dean, unleſs going to Law for them in a publick Court be dropping them; nor 
ever dropped his Proſecution of the ſaid Gentlewoman, unleſs purſuing his Appeal 
to Me till, and even after, my Sentence was given, be dropping it.“ a 
« It muſt, therefore, follow, that I never gave Him that Note at all; 
and conſequently, that he contrived, and framed it himſelf.” Or, in other 
Words, OE FVV „„ | | 
According to his own Account to Jou, I gave him the Note, when He gave 
up the ſaid Demands, and Proſecution, at my Requeſt.” «© But He never gave up 
the ſaid Demands, and Proſecution.” And “ therefore, I never gave him that 
Note.“ And „ therefore, He himſelf wilfully and fraudulently contrived and 
framed it.” To the rj Propoſition, Jou are Witneſs upon Oath. To the 
ſecond, He himſelf, by his own Words and Deeds, gives the fulleſt Teftimony. The 
Concluſion will follow whether He will, or no. 


7. Fournier, in 1743, or 44, affirmed, that I offered to give him a Note for ſi 
Sum as He would require. This Aſertion is not only abſurd in itſelf, but conira- 
dicted by Himſelf. [See p. 957.] By which Contradiction, he not only makes him- 
ſelf a Vitneſs to the Falſbood of that Aſſertion, as I have before oblerved ; but to 
the Falſhood of both : and himſelf gives Evidence, that I neither made him ſuch 
a monſtrous Offer; nor ever ſent Him for a Note with that, or any, Sum im it. 
For theſe Contradictions mutually deſtroy one another; and conſequently {1x upon 
Him the juſt Imputation of being himſelf the Contriver of that Note, which he 
himſelf loads with ſuch Contradictious. 


To 
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To the firſt Afirmation, here charged upon Him, 1% are a JVimneſs, upon Ooh. 
To the contrary Affirmation, he himſelf is a Witnets under his Hand. The 
Concluſion from it is too plain to be denied. 

8. I will mention one Inſtance more, becauſe it affecs the Man, in a parti 
cular Manner, as a Noze-mater, and touches the Caſe now before us. Fournier, 
in 1743 or 44, affirmed to You, That “ I offered him a promiſſory Note, ex- 
preſly for the Security of his promiſed Prefſerment. And conſequently, that 
the Note, which he then produced to you, was deſigned for nothing but that 
Security; and that He, being empowered to get ſuch a Note, applied to a Friend, 

| becauſe he was unacquainted himſelf with the Manner of writing promiſſory Notes”? 
which laſt words He muſt mean particularly of tuch a pr dy Note as his own 
Story makes me to have offered him, I have ſhewn you, from his own Hand- 
writing, in the ht and ſecond of the four Notes writ by Him over the Dear 
of Jerſey's Name, that he was no! unacquamte , but very well underſtood, that 
a Moncy-note, deſigned for Security of Pre, nent, ought to have That plainly 
expreſſed in it: and "that therefore, He could have directed his Friend to have 
inſerted this neceffary Point into the Note, as caſily as he direed Him about 
the Sum, or any other Circumſtance. 

But He, according to his own Account, directed his Friend to "ww the Nyſe 
which he has {worn to, as mine, without the leaft Word, or Hint, of any tuch 
Security for Preferment 1 in it. | 

And from hence the Concluſion is natural from his own Story y, That he never 
was ſent by Ae, for the Note he has produced, and tworn to; nor ever 
tranſcribed it by my Order; as He aſſerted to You. 8 


ner of writing promiſſory Notes; (which Expreſſion, I have obſerved, muſt par- 
ticularly imply in it ſuch a Note as his own Story ſays He was empowered to 
get;) Jou, Sir, are a Witneſs upon Oath. Ie, himiclt is a Witneſs, under his 


quainted with the Manner of writing ſuch a Note, deligned only for Security of 
Preſerment. He himſelf is allo a Hine, under the tame Hand which wrote 


= os 


Muine, was a deliberate Fraud, of his own Contrivance. 
In this Recapitulation of Particulars, I have omitted ſeveral Inſtances of his 
Fuſſiaod, which adorn the foregoing Pages, becauſe they do not ſo directly 
affect Him, as a Note-maker. They are however Evidences, in general, of his 
utter Difregard to Truth, through all his Converſations relating to the fad Note: 
and as long as zhey remain in the foregoing Pages, to long will it remain true, 


mony alone; and conſcquently, that no One of his Tales, about the Note itſelt, 


as pretended by the moſt zealous of his Friends. But this may be truly ſaid of 


Inventions, and Cntradictians, diffuſed through Fournier's own Stories of the 
Note in queſtion, as can hardly be excellc 4 by the Caic of any one [orgery, in 
all the Records of Inquity now exiſting, 


« To the Fadi, that he affirmed to You his being unacquainted with the Man- 


own Hand, in two of the N Giles over the Dean” s Name, that He was not unge- 


the promiſſory Note in my Name, that Ile himſelf procured the Note to be drawn 
in the abhalule Manner, in which it now appears, and always did appear; with- 
out the leaſt Hint of any Security for Preferment, in it. The Conclufion is un- 
avoidable, that the Note which He ſhewed You, and ſworc to in Court, as 


that no Cedit ought to be given to any one Fact, which depends upon % T 


can claim any Belief, unleſs ſupported by great Probabilities; or by other Mit- 
ncjſes more worthy of Credit than Himſelſf: neither of which was ever ſo much 


the Infances which I have produced, That they are Inſtances of ſuch Falſhoods, 
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And becauſe I have affirmed them to be ſtrong Proofs of his perſona] Guilt, 
in the Contrivance and Formation of the ſaid Note, I will add That neith ler He 
nor any Man living, can poſſibly confute what I have here argued from them, 
unleſs it can be ee | 

1. That Fournier never gave 794 that Account of the Note which You hare 
_ ſworn you received from his own Mouth in 1 743 or 44—That he never %u. 
to You, in Writing, that other Account in 1747, which You have kent 
ſworn You received from his own Hands That He never put into Chance Ty that 
Anfever ; nor wrote thoſe Letters; nor inſiſted upon that Appeal ; nor entered 
into that Law-ſurt with the Dean of 795 95 which I have made the Ev/4-y,,; 
of his Guilt :—Or, | 

2. That the Inference l have dw from this Series of unparalleled F. alſhood; 
and Inconſiſtencies, that He was Himſelf the Contriver of the Note in quettion, 
is not a juſt Conſequence 3 nor * to the Rules of judging about ſuch 
Affairs: Or, 

That Fournier himſelf has been corettpted by Me, or ſome other Perſon, to 
become an unanſwerable //; itneſs, (by talking, writing, acting, and ſwearing) 3 
his own Cuili; and that You, his profeſſed Friend and Patron, under all the Ap. 
pearances of Good- will towards Him, have been, by undue Influence, corrupted 
to act a Part, to the utter Ruine of his Cauſe. 

When any one of theſe 7hree Particulars ſhall be proved, I ſhall be ready to 
give up all that I have here ſaid. In the mean while, What I undertook to 
ſhew will juſtly be concluded from what 1 have now laid before the Reader, 
biz. That there needs no Mitueß, in order to Fourmer's full Conviction, in the 
Judgement of any Man of Common Underſtanding, beſides the SImner " Hinaſelf, | 
and the Linker 5 chief F. tend and Patron. 


lt is now time to releaſe you. | What I have here layed before you, and the 
World, will ſhew plainly, how great, and uncommon, my Obligations are to 
You, in particular. Whether I have, in this Addreſs, made my Acknowledg- 

ments for them, in a proper Manner, I muſt leave to others to judge. Many, 
I fear, will be apt to interpret my particular Concern for Jou, and thoſe re- 
peated Offers of Information which I preſſed upon you, as ſo many Proofs of my 
on Weakneſs, and little Knowledge of Mankind. I can acquieſce in the C. 
| fare: but I cannot repent of what I meant fo well: being aſſured that T am not 
to anſwer for thoſe unſuitable Returns, which I could neither foreſec, nor pre- 
vent. It is enough that I have truly repreſented them to the Publick ; and that 
I now forgive them as Acer aud as fully, as it is 1 Duty to do. 


1 am, 81 R, 
Your WW ell-piſher and Lumble Servant, 
B. Windbfer 
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CONTAINING 


A particular Account of the Several Steps of Bernard Fournier's 
Condluct, from the Day of his Appeal zo the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 


to his la/? Attack; and the many Variations / his Stories abou? 
the Note for 8,800/. writ by Him over the Biſhop's Mam: In 
the Order of Time, in which they happened. 


Four nien firſt came to Me, to Sept. 4, 1740, che Day of the 
Due of the Promiſſory WV, ote, over my Name. 


6 On, or about, May 31, 1740, Bernard F,urnier was introduced to Me by the 

Rev. Mr. Laval, late Preacher in the French Chapel in Berwick-freet 5 and 

put into my Hands an Appeal from a Sentence given, in the Ecelcſiaſtical Court 
of Jerjey, by the Dean of Jerſey, and his Ajefors ; and, at the fame time, all 

proper Evidences, and all other Papers which He then, or cver afterwards, 

thought neceflary for my Inſtruction, in | order to form my Judgement about 

this Appeal. Fs 

I defired Him and Mr. Laval, to come to Me again, in two or three Days 
Time. And when they came, I told them, that I had looked over the Papers 

left with Me; and it ſeemed to Me that the Sentence given below did not deſcrve 
to be reverſed. And his Appeal, as to Time, being quite irregular; and the Sen- 
tence, (if I am not miſtaken,) already executed; (which was indeed, no more 
than a verbal Dilapprobation of what had paſſed aloud, in the Time of Divine 
Service; cenſuring the Gentlewoman concerned in it, as well as Himſe If. ) I ad- 
viſed Him to go innarcly back to his Curacy, and not to ſpend any more 
of his Money: and Time here upon ſuch an Affair. But He, alledging that the 
Irregularity proceded from the Refuſal of his Appeal by the Court below; and 
being! importunate; I told Him, that 1 would immediately write to the Dean, then 
in Jerſey, to inform Me of the Reaſon of the aforeſaid Refuſal ; and, as ſoon as 
I ſhould receive his Anſwer, if Pournier ſtill inſiſted upon it, I would give Him 
my Judgement; and that I would do this in a Manner moſt eaſy to Himſelf. 
And! added, that my going to Farnham ſhould not at all hinder, or delay, what 
I had promiſed. And then we parted; without one Word, or Hint, of ſecing 
ohe another again before I ſhould leave the Town. This 1s ſupported by Mr. 
LovaPs Depoſitions in the Cauſe. Nor did we once ſee one another during that 
Time, as far as I can recollect; nor had the leaſt Occaſion fo to do: though 
F.,urnier has thought fit to affirm, under the Sanction of an Oazh, that He had 
then frequent Occaſions of ſceing Me. 

2. On July 3, I went to V 8 and, during my Stay there, Fournier forced 


Sides 


HE i Period is from May 31, 1740, the Day on which 


me into a Correſpondence by Le/ters about his Cauſe. T heſe Letters on both 
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Sides (thoſe in French being tranſlated into Engh/h) were exhibited in the Cauſe 
before the late Maſter of the Rolls; and are ſtill in being: which I remark be. 
cauſe He has affirmed in Court, upon Oath, that they contain in them a Confi 
mation of what He calls my Promiſèes; the very contrary to which is an 
to the Eye-ſight, from the Tenor, the Subjects, and Words of them. | 
I came to Town on Tuſday, Sept. 2, at Night. And on 7. hurſday Mornino 
Sept. 4th, to the beſt of my Remembrance of the time, he came to Me, unac. 
companied by any one: though He himſelf had requeſted, and J had conſenteg 
that a Friend of his, (who afterwards appeared to be Dr. Le Moine,) might bs 
with him. I then told him, that I ſaw no reaſon to alter my Judgement; and 
obſerved, that He had not brought his Friend with Him, who (He ſaid) could | 
convince me of my Error. I then added, that it was abſolutely neceltary for 
Him to go immediately to his Curacy in Ferſey, or to quit it. To this He made 
no Objection; but ran into Complaints about the Expenſes of his Cauſe; and of 
his Journey, &c. Upon which I gave him five Guineas, to aſſiſt him in his 
Return; which, he promiſed Me, ſhould be without Delay. dS 
1 muſt here obſerve that, through all this Period, from May 22; to Sept. 4, 
1740, on my Part there doth not appear, nor has appeared through the whole 
Cauſe, the leaſt tendency towards any Promiſe; or any Fawour beyond the 
aboveſaid Charity ; nor any Thing in his Behaviour, or Correſpondence, before 
Sept. 4, that could lead me to give Him any Sort of Promiſe ; much leſs, to ſign 
a Note for ſuch an exorbitant Sum immediately upon my coming to Town. 
But, on hs Part, there is Evidence upon Oath in the Cauſe, that, before the Date 
of the Note, in Converſation with Mr. Laval, he had threatned Me even with 
Ruine, in a moſt ſhocking Manner, if I did not do Him Juſtice, as He ſome- 
times expreſſed it: that is, if I did not judge as He thought fit. The Rev. Mr. 
Cantier alſo has depoſed in the Cauſe, that ſome time in the Year 1740, He 
threatened Me, in his Hearing, in the fame Sort of outrageous Expreſſions, un- 
leſs I gave Him ſome Preferment. This, indeed, was the Talk and Language 
ofa Madman. But the Evidence is undeniable. And whether this promiflory 
Note was not then reſolved upon, as the Method of Revenge, let others judge. 
But theſe Menaces were kept ſecret from me for along Time. 


II. The ſecond period is from Sept. 4, 1740, to the fame Time, 
| in the Year 1742. 


| 1. After Sept. 4, 1740, notwithſtanding his Promiſe, it has ſince appeared that 
he ſtayed about HHree Months in, or near, London. On Nov. 6, He perſonally 
made Oath of the Dean of Jerſey's Debt to Him before a proper Offcer of the 
Curt of Common Pleas ; and atterwards left all Neceftaries, for his Proſecution in 
that Court, in a Friend's Hands. And, in return to my Patience and Civility, 
Ile wrote a promiſſory Note for Eight Thouſand Eight Hundred Pounds, of 
which the Reader will find an exact Copy, at the Bottom of p. 932; and under this 
Note appears my Name, B. Winchefter. The Date of this Note is certain, 
Sept. 4th, 1740. But on what Day he really wrote it, is quite uncertain. It 
muſt have been about this Time, becauſe it has been ſince proved that He ſhewed 
it to ſome F riends at London, before December; when, according to my Infor- 
mation, He went back to 7er/ey. | 
The Cauſe againſt the Dean of Jerſey was opened about the Middle of Ma, 
and ended before the Middle of June, 174.1. I hall relate nothing of it, but 


| What 
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what has been ſworn by the Dean Himlelf about it, in my own Cauſe before 
the Maſter of the Rolls, in 1750. Feurn'er, in his Anſever to my jirft Bill, 
h aving thought fit to tell a long Storv about the Dean of Ferſey's Debt to Him, 
Sc. this led unavoidably to the E of the ſaid Dean, who, in his 
Anſwers to Interrogatories, declares upon Oath, to this very Effect, «That he 
de was arrelted upon Fournrer's Account, about Mov, 1741, at his ReQory, in 
ce Oxfordſhire, by Proceſs, as He was informed, out of the Cour! of Common Pleas 
„That He put in Bail, and came up to Town, and made Affidavit, in that 
« Court, that He owed Fournier nothing; that the four promtſſory Notes, upon 
« which the Suit was faid to be founded, and which He had ſeen in Mr. May— 
ce nard's Hands, were a Forgery; and were writ over his Name, Prancis Payne, with 
« the Addition of Dean of Jeiſey; which therefore, Ie ſuppoſed to be the bot- 
« tom Part of ſome publick 47s of his Office, which alone he uſed to ſign in 
that Manner :— That, upon this Affidavit, Pournier's own Alorney would have 

Þ nothing more to do with the Cauſe ; and that neither Fournier himſelf, nor 
his Agents, as far as He had heard, had ever revived the Cauſe againſt Him.” 

And conſequently, This Charge of Forgery, accompanied with Perjury, ſtill 

ſtands un{haken, upon the Dean's Oath, in the Records of the ſaid Court. 

As, before thele publick Proceedings in the Common Pleas, I never had hcard one 
ſingle Report of any ſuch Nozes, over the Dean of Jerſey's Name, though T 
nier has, with his uſual Afturance, ſworn to the contrary : So, till ſome ſhort 

Time after this Tr1a/, I never heard the leaſt Report of ſuch a Note over my 
own Name, as I have now mentioned. And when I did firſt hear it, it was 1o 
circumſtanced, that I could not belicve it to be true; but thought it a Miſtake 
made from the Story of the Notes over the Dean's Name: not imagining it 
poſſible that the ſame Man, only a Crate in Ferſey, could take it into his Flead 
to pretend that a Dean, and a Bi/hop, in the ſame Dioceſe, had both ſigned pro- 
Mary Notes, to Him, the one for 1000 J. the other for 8,800 /. 

But having, about the September following, been informed that Dr. Le 1 
was an Acquaintance of Fourmer's, and then in Town; I ſent to him, though 
not then known to Me, to beg the Favour of a Viſit. He came to Me; and 
gave me full Aſſurance, from his own Eye-ſight, that there was ſuch a Noe in 

 Fournjer?s Poſſeſſion. But our Time was ſo ſhort, that Ile could ſay little more 
to Me, than that He had not then brought it with Him, but believed He could 
procure it for Me, for a ſmall Sum, which I abſolutely refuſed ; and I could ſay 
little to Vin, but that, if there were ſuch a Nye, it was an abſolute Forgery, 
After our parting, He went very ſoon to his Refory in the Country: and I never 
wrote to, nor heard from IIim again, till about May, 1745, as far as I can re- 
collect. 

In January, 174, Mrs. Furnier, bang then come to F «ngland from Jerſey, I 
ent a Meilage to Her (He himſclf not appearing after his wretched Cauſe) by 
Nr. Lava), to deſire a Sight of the Noe over my Name, and of hie over the 
Dean's Name; with a Promiſe of returning them ſafe to her again. And, after 
the had conſulted with her neareſt Kimſman, Mr. Maynard, the five Notes were 
brought to Me, by Mr. Tyrell, an ancient French Gentleman, and a very worthy 
Man, accompanied by Mr, Laval. What the Deſign was, of her lending, and of 
Mr. Tyrell's bringing, them, cannot be better known than from Mr, Tyrell s own 
Words, in a Letter to a particular Friend, which I myſelf have read, and a Copy 
of which I can now produce. In this, He declares that He delivered them to 
Me « for Me to do with them what J pleaſed, and in order that the Falſity of 
* thete Notes ſhould not appear in any Court of Jullice,. and that the Truth 
VoL;- III. 11 O 6 ſhould 
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« ſhould not be diſcovered, to the Man's utter Ruine; or exactly to this Effect 
From this ſame Letter alſo it is evident, that He was commiſſioned to beg i 
Me to uſe my Endeavours “ to perſuade the Dean of Ferſey not to proſecute 
& Fournier any farther. Accordingly, He prefied Me to burn all theſe Note: 
ce immediately: which Mr. Maynard himſelf allo, afterwards propoſed to Ale: 
but I abſolutely refuſed to do. e 

What was ſaid, in this Period, by Fournier himſelf, about the Nose ove 
Name, or at leaſt the moſt material Part of it, was for a long Time unknown ta 
Me. But by degrees, and particularly from the Teftimony of Dr. Le Myjne, and 
Mr. Maynard, in the Cauſe, it plainly appeared, What his ff Stories were pre. 
ſently after the Date of it, whilſt his Note was hot and freſh upon his Mind. 
To theſe 72wo Perſons, who were ſurprized at his ſhewing them ſuch a Note: 
and who could not but aſk Queſtions about it ; He gave much the ſame Account 
of it. „ „„ OD 
The firft Story to Dr. Le Moine was this, vis. * That I had given him the 
« ſame, (viz. the Note which He had ſhewed Him) to make Him amends for 
what He ſuffered by appealing to Me from a Sentence given againſt Him in the 
« Court of the Dean of Ferſey, which I refuſed to reverſe ; or to that Effect. 
Which neceflarily implies my own conſcientious Conviction, that I had injure 
Him, and thought myſelf obliged, in Duty, to make Him this Reparation for 
„%% + 3 gs ep X 5 
When this was juſtly objected to, from the vaſt Diſproportion of the Gift to 
any ſuppoſed Injury; and the Dr. preſſed Him to tell the Truth, Fournier faid, 
He would Jet him into the whole Myſtery ; and then acquainted Him that, being 
an Old Man, I uſed the ſupport of Drams of ſpirituous Liquors ; and that when 
« He got the ſaid Note from Me, I was in my Cups, and that He took that Op- 
„ portunity to preſs Me to give Him ſomething; and that thereupon, I told Him 
« that He might write a Promiſſory Note for a good round Sum; and that 1 would 


le; 


r my 


« ſign it: which I did upon the Spot, without conſidering of the fame ; or to that 5 


« effect. Mrs. Le Moine alſo, who was preſent in many of his Converfations 
with her Huſband, affirms this ine Story of my Cups, on her own hearing it ; and 
was ready to have witneſſed to it, upon Oath, if needful. [To add to the Scan- 
dal, The ſigning this Note, (and, conſequently, my Uſe of Drams at this Time,) 
was in the Morning, as He himſelf aſſerts in his Croſs-64].) Dr. Le Moine alto 
teſtifies that all this was repreſented by Fournier as done between Ourſelves, 
without any help of any Form writ by another; and particularly, that“ Faurnier 
« ſaid, He wrote the Body thereof“ (of the Note) © in my Study, without my 
« diftating the ſame.” All this marked thus „—is teſtified, upon Oath, by 
Dr. Le Moine, in the Cauſe, _ 1 N 
The fame Story of my giving him the Note to make Him amends for the 
I/reng J had done Him by my Judgement about his Appeal, He told to Mr. 
Maynard: As he has teſtified upon his Oath. And when He alſo wondered, He 
added the ſame Tale, in theſe or the like contemptuous Words, “That the 
« Biſhop grew old, that He drank, and that the Old Man did not well know 

'« what he did.” The following Obſervations naturally offer themlelves : 
1. The r of theſe two Accounts is not in itſelf credible. For if I had in- 
jured him in the Judgement I had given in a Letter to Himſelf, that Injury was 
one no farther than his own Pocket; and had never been made publick, or 
was at all known. And, as I was at full Liberty to give a contrary Sentence, 
if, upon Re-conſideration, I thought I had done him wrong; This, Which is 
often done in all Courts, was the only natural Way of doing him juſtice. The El 
| glying 
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giving Him an extravagant Sum of Money could not poſſibly have vindicated 
his Honour or Innocence fo effectually, as the giving Him immediately a Paper, 


with a Judgement in his Favour, would have done. This Thought could not 


but offer itſelf; and muſt have been put in Execution, as the only Method for 
me to take upon the preſent Suppoſition. 

2. As to the ſecond of theſe Accounts ; It has this Abſurdity in it, at firſt hear- 
ing, /. That a Perſon, fo much a Stranger, ſhould be admitted to Me, in lo diſ- 
ordered a Condition. One in the Station of a BH, if He could poſſibly be 
ſuppoſed to be given to this Practice, would naturally take care not to be ſur— 

rized, or ſeen, in ſuch a Situation. Nay, Fournier himſelf may be ſaid to have 
acknowledged the Fal/hood of his own So; 'y, by his never afterwards (as far as 
appears,) ſpeaking of it. But this I do not attribute to any Regard in Him to 
the Truth, or Falſhood, of the Fact. His own Intereſi alone mult have perſuaded 
Him to this Sr/ence, as it could not but lead Him to fee the Force of what his 


Friends at firſt oblerved to him, That this Story alone would deſtroy the whole 


Value of his Noe at once: as the obtaining! it in this Manner muſt appear to All 
who ſhould hear it, to have been a wiltul Impoſition upon a Vea Old Ow; dif 
ordered by ſtrong Liquors ; and not well knowing what He did. 
Here I could willingly end upon this Subject, without any farther Regard to 
the idle Stories of a wretched Man, who has given ſo many Proofs of {crupling 


no Invention for his own Purpoſes. But, as it has happened in the Courſe of my 


Life, that ice before, within my own Knowledge, (and perhaps ener out of 


it,) an Imputation of the ſame kind has been laid upon Me, by Perſons of more 
Conſideration ; I flatter myſelf that this Circumſtance may plead ſome Excuſe 


for Me; and that it may at leaſt be pardoned, as my own natural Weakneſs, if 
I take this Opportunity of ſaying a Word or two more upon ſo ungratcful a 
Subject. | 

In the hotteſt Seaſon of Party- rage, I remember, I was informed by a Gentle- 


man, who himſelf was engaged with ſeveral Other angry Men, but profeſſed ſtill 


ſome Perſonal Regard for Me, That my Life and Character would ſoon be laid 


before the World, in print: And in our Converſation He named the Vice of 


Drinking, amongſt other Particulars, as what was to be charged-upon Me. In 
anſwer, I told Him the ſeveral Places where I had lived from: my Youth to the 
Day of his Viſit; as the proper Places for any Enquiry about Me. After a thort 


Time the ſame Gentleman came to Me again, and, in the Name of all con- 


cerned, begged my Pardon, with the poor Excuſe, that They had miſtaken 
Another for Me. 

In the ther Caſe now lined at, a Perſon who had, in company, unwarily 
dropped ſomething to the ſame Purpoſe, (with an hint of great Privacy in this 
Practice,) being better inſtructed by One preſent, who knew me as perfectly as 
any Friend can well know another, ſeemed to be convinced. Nor have I any 
reaſon to think that He ever afterwards ſpake again in the ſame Manner, 

I can indeed, upon the molt fevere Recollection, truly affirm—That, from 
the earliett Stage of Life to this Hour, I never was once under the leaſt Diſorder 
of this Kind; not even by Accident, or Surprize from any Deſign of others; 


That I never once, through my whole Life, entertained Myſelf, alone, in the 


low Manner here pointed out; nor ever once, with a Friend, in any private or 
hidden Way; — That, in my general uniform Courſe, thote Perſons who have 
been at Table with Me at one certain Time of the Day, have been Witnefles 
to all my Indulgencies of this kind And particularly, That, with relation to 
— deteſtable Supports which Fournier has wickedly invented for My Old Age; 

J thank 


— 
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I thank Gop, it is ſuch an Old Age as not only does not want them, but a1y,,,. 


the Thought of them. Let me add, that I now ſpeak thus, well know! ing that, 
it what I ſay be falſe, it may be eaſily confuted by ſorae or other of thoſe V. ane 
who have, at various times, lived under the ſame Roof with Me; or of hot 
numerous Friends and Acquaintance, with whoſe Viſits (at all Hours never re. 
fuſed) I have been favoured. Nor can any One, I think, be ſo void of Candour, 
as to imagine Me to ſeek for any Applauſe by what I have now ſaid. Foe 
what*Praiſe can it be to a Chriſtian, and a Preacher of the Goſpel, that He ;; 
innocent of one Crime, of which it 1s moſt infamous for Hm to be gallty? * To 
return, 


Taking both theſe Accounts together, the Reader will obſerve, withour my 


Aſliſtance, that they abſolutely confute and deſtroy one another. For, if! gave 


Him the Note in a conſcientious Senſe of my Duty, and as a Ebtiſtian; [ could 


not do it in my Cups, and ina fit of drunken Good-nature. And if ! did! it in my 


Cups, hardly knowing what I did; I was far from doing it as a Chriſtian, or a; 
my Duty towards one I had injured: 
2. The fame two Perſons have alſo ae That, in bis firſt Converſations 
with them, about this Note, and about what had paſſed between Him and Me, 
He himſelf told Them that I had given Him #1 ive Guineas, to help Him in his 
Return to Jerſey; &c. 

3. Within the Compafs of this Peri a it tat be hs. Fa 
ever-memorable ſecret Flight, with his Family, to Ipſwich, happened: I think, 
about the beginning of June, 1742. For the Purpole of this Expedition, He 


changed his Habit into that of a Lay-gentleman; and his Name into Jy 


Beguer: And it was advertiſed three Times in the Ipſwich 2 by his onn 
Order, in June, 1742, © That the French Tongue was taught by John Bequer, 


„% Man of Letters from Paris: A groſs Fallkood, or a vile Previcicaiont 


For, by his own Account of his Travels, from the Tear 1730, about which 
Time He ran from his Convent to Geneva, it is impoſſible to think that He cult 
have been once at Paris, if He would, for twelve Years before this Advert; ifement ; 
and abſolutely incredible that He ſhould chooſe to be 7here, if He could. And 


indeed, it is not to be believed that, before the Vear 1730, He ever had 


lived there at all. For it was not the Place of his Birth, or Education, as I have 
been well informed: and the Convent, of which he was a Member, was Twenty 
Miles from it; as He told Mr. Chevallier, I ſhall only here add, that this 
Flight to Ipſwich, in diſguiſe, can never be explained but by that Git which 

wanted the covering of Falſhood and Hypocriſy. For the Cauſe he then fled 
from, was a Cauſe begun by himſelf; and a Cauſe, from which He could hav? 
received nothing but 'Glor y, if He had proceded in it, and proved the Tru o 


what he had fworn againſt the Dean of Jerſey; and the Falſhocd of that Charge 


of Fo gery and Per; Jr Ys as the Dean had feworn againſt Him. 


II. The third Period | is TIE Sept. 1742, to the beginning a 
| Aug. 1745. 
Within this Time, I received a long wild Letter from Fournier himfl, 


dated Aug. 21, 1743, in which a ftill more ſtrange and wicked Scheme, with 
relation to this Note, is opened. For in it He makes Me one of the moſt 


abandoned, and, I think, diabolical, of Men; and repreſents Me as employing 


my Time, and concerting all Meaſures with the Dean of fee y, in order, and 
e wit 
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promifÞr ry Note. To which Purpote, He charges Me particularly with order- 
ing ibm to put into the Note the vaſt Sum of 8,800 /. expretsly with Deſign, 


not only to invalidate my ozn Note, as He calls it, by the Incredibility of the 
sum; but farther, with Deſigu to teach the Dean of Terſey alto to cheat Him, 


four Notes, againſt their Validity: thus painting us out as two conbined Villains, 
chooſing to ſpend our Lime in contriving his Ruine, Sc. as if we had nothing 
to do but to hurt ſuch a poor Man at the Expence of our own Souls. In "ka 
mer, 1744, | had another Letter from 1lim, ow ning the tormer, and wondering 
He had no Anſwer to it. It is hardly worth white to obierve that the Fact 

ro is next to impot ſible, in the Nature of ſuch Aſtairs; as the Time was ſhort, 


je Dean 11 Je, ſey, A* 90 lf 1 Ivo! Lang! and, and the Conveyance. of Letters by Sea 
edious and uncertain. 


| nced not add, What every Reader will fee, that this Account of the Note 1s 


ablolutely incontiſtent with his firſt 7xv0 Stories, of a contcientious Reparation of 

an Injury; and a Fit of drunken Good-natme : and particularly with the Fact 
which He affirmed to Dr. Le More, not long before this, that I only bad him 
write a Note for a g0d round Sum, and that He himſelf put into. it, with his own 
Hand, the round Fum ot 8,800 Pounds: by which He himſelf allows, that J was 
ſo far from ordering that Sum tor his Ruine, that I did not order it at all 
no more of this infamous Imputation, too thocking, in itfelf, to be believed H and 
utterly aeferoye 'd by his own Self-contraditions: but only obſerve, that a Letter 
of Fournier”s to Dr. Le Moiie, fo lately dated as the 21ſt of Tre, 1748, in which 
the fame wicked Della u is affirmed very poſitly ely of Me, is a {tric Demonſtra— 
tion that J have not miſtaken his real Meaning 1n the aforclaid Letter to my ſelf. 
N. B. Theſe Letters were exhibited in the Cauſe: 


The Reaſon why I did not give any Antwer to cither of 9 was, becauſo 
then ſcemed to be the Words of a Man, hardened in his Iniquity, and abandoned 
to all Degrces of thamelets [wven!z5m. I could not therefore, but think.) it high 
Time to put an End to all direct Correſpondence with Him. 

2. Within this Space of time, Whilſt He was entertaining Me with ſo dere. 
table an Account of the Note for 8,800 Pounds, He was, in the ſame Years, 

-43 and 1744, entertaining his beſt Friend in %, with quite another and 
different Story. Mr. Chevallier has ſworn, in the Cauſe, that Fournier, in theſe 
Years told Him, that in Recompence for his Compliance with my own Re— 


then, of my own Accord, offered Him a Note for any Sum He ſhould choole, as 
| Son for my making good that Promiſe. 1 have ſpoken ſo much, and ſo 
particularly, upon Thi 5, in the foregoing Letter, that J will not repcat one Word 
of what J have already ſaid. | But I may add, what has not yet been obſcrved, 
mat here is, during the very ſame Period of Time, an abtolutc Contradiction, 
5 


mentioned, For, if L left the Sum 10 Him, as a Sccurity for his Pr eferment ; then 
j 


did not ARF order it into the Nee for the wicked Purpolc of ruining Him. 


IV. The Pourih Pericd is from Auguſt 1744, to October 1747. 


Within this Time, in Augiſt 1745, Mr. Rant, a Counſellor of Iþfwich, ac- 
0 (an ted Me, in a Letter occaſioned by another Affair, that there was one Four - 
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"mer 


with Deſign, to ruine Him, and his F amily, by Means of 'this very Preteen | 


by arguing, from the Largencts and Dil; proportion of the Sum mentioned in his 


I fay 


queſt, by dropping his Appeal to Me, Sc. I firſt promited Him Preferment ; and : 


delivered to Mr. Chevallier by his own Mouth, to the wicked Acculation juſt | 


| 
| 
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my Requeſt, having frequent Opportunities of converſing with Fyyr Tier, 
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nier there, who ſhewed about a Note over my Name, and was lifteneq 4 


ſome, Sc. In Anſwer, I told Him what was proper about the Nye. And by 


le, a 


down ſeveral 2ueſtions, relating to this Note, on a Paper : to which Poem 
urn 


wrote diſtin Anſwers, in his Preſence, on the ſame Paper; all wh; 
exhibited, upon Oath, in the Cauſe; and here follow, Word for Word. 
„ L. What can be the Reaſon why, as You have had the Biſhop”; Note ſo 
long, You have not called upon Him for the Performance of it! A, Lale! 


upon Him ſeveral Times. 


Q, Why did not the Biſhop write the Note himſelf? A. For his ov. 
Reafons. | ” 
©. Who ſaw him ſign it? A. Nobody but J. 

9. Where did he ſign it? A. At his Houle. 

9, Why was it not atteſted by ſome credible Perſon ? A. For his 


Own 


"Reaſons, 1 5 


9. Why was it not wrote upon 4 lager weoy of Paper? A, For his own 


Reaſons too. 


9. Why was there not a Conſideration ſpecified in the Body of the Not 


A. He would not have it done fo. 


9. What Converſation paſſed at the Time of ſigning? A. One long enough, 
9. Was it deſigned for the Payment of ſo much Money? A. He ſaid ſo. 
2. Or, was the Biſhop to give You a — — or forfeit the Sum? J. lle 


never mentioned a Living. 
2. It fo, has any Living become vacant in his Lordſhip's Gift, ſince the A 


igning the ſaid Note? 4 I don't know. | 
9. Did the Biſhop dictate the Note Word by Word? A. No; fince I went . 
by his leave to an Attorney for that Purpoſe. | | 
2. Did He expreſsly order the Sum mentioned? A. Yes. 
L. Did He order You to make the Note for Value received, particularly a3 


You know no real Conſideration was ever paid by You? A. Yes, becauſe he 


would not permit me to expreſs the Conſideration ; which is, that I ſhould not 
trouble him no more about the Mair of me Church. U e. „His 8 which 


He called ſo.] 


9. As You appear to ſpeak Engliſh very imperſe@ly now, was You, or was 
You not, able to ſpeak or write Engliſh at the Time the Note was wrote, 
and how long at that Time had You learnt Engliſh? A. It was then very ealy 
to me to write Engliſh, ſince I had before me the Form of the Note written 


by the Attorney's Hands. And at that Time I was able to underſtand what [ 
read in Engliſh, although I could not ſpeak it but more imperfectly than! do 


now. At /aft, T had learnt it a little during the Six Months before I went 
into the Iſland of Jerſey. So that when I came back from the ſaid Iſland, | 
where I continued to learn it by myſelf, I could underſtand all by reading; but 


very little by ſpeaking, and a little more by hearing. The Byhop kept the afore- 
ſaid Form written by the Attorney's Hands; which Form I copied out Word 


by Word; and the laid Biſhop fi ned it.“ This is the whole of the ſald 
ak | | | | 


As theſe Anſwers of Fournier to Mr. Rant 5 neftions, are produced as „doe 
of the many Variations, and Fal/hoods, in his Series about the fame . 


Note over my Name; (which are ſo many Proots of his Iniquity ;) the tollo\ 
ing Obſervations will. be proper and ſufficient for my preſent Purpote, 


1. In 
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1. In theſe Anfwers, He declares that the Conſi. fera 170n for the Note was, His 
not troubling Me any more about his Cayſe Which is quite jncon//ert with his 
ute former Accounts of the Note, already mentioned, MY 
In the %% of theſe Arfrvers He affirms, that He wrote the Note from a 
555 given Him by his Alorney: Which is an abſolute Contradiction to what 
Dr. Le Moine has teſtified upon Oath to have been told Tim by Fournier in the 
Year 1740, that 1 bad Him write a Note for a g round Sum, and that He did 
0 . N 10 My Preſence; and that I as read ly tioned it, 


„That before his Writing deliberately theſe Auſew, rs in Mr. Rant's Preſence, 


17455 He had, in the Years 1743 and 1744, aflured Mr, Chevallier, that the 
Ne was given Him by me as a Security for the Performance of my Promiſe 
of Preferment 3 (which could be nothing, according to other Accomits of his 
own, and the Nature of the * Thing, bur a Living 0 and expreſsly, that it was 
For given Him abſolutely for the. Money ned in it: All which He here 
| raditts, by effectually affirming, in thete Anfivers, that this ſame Note was, 

ſtrictly (peaking, a Money Note, and Nor a Security for 7 efer ment ; NAY that 
] never ſo much as mentioned a Lg to Him. : 

4. That after the Writing thele Anſwers in 1745, He himſelf Sware, in 
1749. in the Court of Chancery, that this ſame Note was given Him, as a Ses 


curity for Preferment, and by this abſolutely contradicted which he had writ down 


in theſe Anſwers : And conſequently, in the year 1749, He himſelf declared, 


upon his Oath, that the Parliculars which He had deliberately affirmed, under 


his Hand, to be 7rue, in 1745, were deliberate Falſhoods, as truly and clietually, 
as if He had Sworn ſo, in expreſs [Vords. Needs there one Word more to ſhew 
the Wickedneſs of theſe Anſwers ? Or, necd I ſo much as obſerve, that it is im- 


poſſible to be true, that He ever called upon Me once, to demand the Contents of 


ſuch a Note; or that any one Particular here mentioned, could paſs between us, 
concerning a Note, of which He himtelf has not been able, through many Years, 
to ſpeak without ſuch Se/ cont! adickions, as ſuithciently prove it never to have 
been hgned by Me. 


v. The fab Periad | 1s from September 1747 to . IT, 1748. 


In the Beginning of Ocfober 1747; when I firſt heard of Mr. Chevallier's 
Favour to Fournier, I wrote to that Gentleman upon the Subject; and, after 
ſome other Letters had paſſed, I received from Him one dated in December, 1747» | 


with an Account of the Note copied from a Paper of Fournier's own Hand-writing 
given him, (with Aſſeverations of it's Truth,) by Fournier himſelf, to be ſent 


to Me. I have entered very particularly into this, in the foregoing Letter to 


Mr. Chevallier : to which, therefore, I refer the Reader. He will there ſee 
that the Note, which, according to the Account given to this Gentleman by 
Fournier, in 1743, or 1744, Was a Noe for Security of Preferment, and not 


abſolutely for the Money, was now declared to this fame Gentleman, to be a 


Note abſolutely for the Money named in it, and 27 for the Sccurity of Prefer- 

ment: And alto, that the five Gurmeas, which were a Git, or Preſent, in his 
Stories of 1740. and 1741, to Dr. Le Moine, and Mr. Maynard, were now, in 
1747, turned! into a Debt, and Paid, as ſuch, by Me to Him. 


VI. The 


—— ——— [ſ— 
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VI. The ſeth Period is from June I, 1748, to Auouf 175 


1. The / 72 Fat within this Time, which I ſhall mention, is the Public: 
tion of a ſhameleſs Libel, (no one can doubt, by Fournier”s Order,) under the 
Form of an Advertiſement, in the General Evening Poſt, June 7, 1748; wh. 
News- paper was incloſed in a Letter to Me, by the Poſt, written in a 7., wie 
Hand and Style. In the Adverti/ement, I was plainly pointed out; and +: mu 
Falſhoods aflerted as could well be crowded into ſuch a Compaſs. In the Le 
J was ſtill more abuſed; and it was concluded with theſe Words, ee am, 
ce therefore, ordered to inform your Lordſhip, that, if this Adver tfement don: 
% produce the proper Effect, this Caſe muſt be laid before my Lord Chance! 
„ for his Lordſhip's Animadverſion.“ And then, after more Rudencis, 
Writer very ingenioully ſubſcribes the Word Nonodr. 

2. Upon this I thought it high Time to cite Fournier into this Court of his 
own chooſing, by a Bill filed in Chancery, June 21-1748 in which He Was re- 
quired to give a full Account of the ſaid Note. But, though he knew as muc 
of the Note itſelf, and of the Way of his coming to have it, the firi} Moment 
after it's Creation, as he could at any Time afterwards; yet He delayed to put 
in his Anſwer, for near twelve Months. And, what is more remarkable, just 
before He put it into Court, he thought fit to apply to me in ſo extraordiy; 2 
a Manner, as to induce Me to give a very particular Account of a Tranſu#ic 

which is not much known; and yet deſerves as much to be Know n, as _ 
Part of Fournier's whole Behaviour. 

3. On April 29, 1749, a Letter writ by Fern himſelf, in Engl „was 
brought to Me, by one. Mr. Harding, who told Me, He was an Alan. vin 
Dagget's Court, Moor Pn. A * of the "Leiter here 1 1 5 Word for 
e 


3 ” 


Jil 


60 My Loan, 


Incloſed I ſend you : a a Copy of my dates: intended to be put in to your 
% Lordſhip's Bill filed againſt Me. But if, inſtead thereof, it is agreeable to. 
24 your Lordſhip that the Note ſhould be deſtroyed in your Preſence, 1 have 

&« given Orders to the Perſon who attends herewith, ſo to do. And, to end 
« this Affair, I hope your Lordſhip will order the Caveats lodged avainit Me 
d to be ſubdued, and all Proceedings in the Suit ſtayed; and that vour Lord- 
„ ſhip will conſider the Diſadvantages I have ſuffered upon this Account: and 
„ reſt, 4 Four Lorditup.s 8 obedient, but diſtreſſed, humble Servant, 


00 Bernard F Turner. 
London, April 29 1749: 


I 1 80550 his Propoſal, chiefly booth his Las had not one Word in it of 
any Acknowledgment of his Guilt in the Matter of the Nie; but {till left upon 
Me the Imputation of ſigning it: and allo expreſſed ſome Hopes of Naval | 
from Me; which he might afterwards pretend to have been the C9297770 upon | 
which he gave up the Ne. Upon my refuſing to accept his Offer, He ſent 
Me another Letter, by the ſame Perſon, in which he only vouchſated to adule 
Me, that I ſhould have no Reaſon to complain of his Behaviour for the tuture. 
But, as He made no Acknowledgment of any Fault in what was 5%; and 
alſo left himſelf full at Liberty to lay, or act, whatever he himlch os 

| Judge; 
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judge, or pretend, could not juſtly give me any Reaſon to complain; the Pro- 
poſal was again rejected, | 

He was now under the Dread of the /ega/ Conſequences of a Proceſs of Con- 
leni, on Account of the Delay of his Anſwer. And therefore, as toon as Ile 
could get it ſigned by a proper Perſon, He put it into Chancery, under the 
ſolemn Sanction of an Oath, on, or about, May 24, 1749. 7 

The Falſbaods to which He has, in a moſt ſhocking Manner, ſworn, are ſo 
many in this Anſwer, that to lay them before the Reader would be to tranſcribe 
almoſt every Sentence and Word of it. I ſhall only therefore, oblerve what is 
ſufficient to my Purpole. 9 85 e 

1, That the Part of it, relating to the Dean of Jerſey's Notes for Money, and 
the Intimacy between Him and Me, has been declared to be abſolutely falte, and 
the Notes a Forgery, upon the Oaih of the ſaid Dean: to which Fournier has 
never made the leaſt Reply. : Ra 

2. That the many Fuds ſworn to, in this Anſeer, relating to Me, and my 
Note (to called), and to my Letters, and repeated in his Crofs-bill, with great 
Particularity, have been declared and proved by Me, to be abſolute Falſhoods, in 
my Anſwer to that Bill, delivered into Court, according to Cuſtom, upon 
Honour: which is eſteemed of the ſame Force as if delivered upon Oath. To 
this alto he never made the leaſt Reply; but left his many Inventions, (for which 
he cid not produce any Evidence but his own Word, nor any une but Him- 
ſelf,) to ſhift for themſelves. And this is a good Argument that he had nothing 
to reply. Theſe Fas have alto, many of them, been occaſionally handled and 
confuted in the foregoing Pages. But the chief Ob/ervation, eſſential to my pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, I muſt not omit : Which is, 

3. That the promiſſory Note over my Name, which, in 1743, or 44, was 
affirmed, by his own Mouth, to Mr. Chevalier, to have been given for Security 
of Preſerment; and in 1747, in the Account given to the ſame Mr, Chevallier, 
by Him, under his own Hand, was turned into an abſolute Money Note, for the 
Sum named in it; was now, in this Anſwer upon Oath, turned back again into 
a Note for Security of Preferment only, And, agreeably to this, the foe CGuineas, 
which, in 1747, were affirmed to Mr. Chevallier, to be paid by Me to Him, as a 
Debt, in Part of the Sum named in the Note, were now, in this Auſever, declared 

upon Oath to have been given to Him by Me; i. e. not paid to Him as a Deb. 
To return, Es 5 1 i 

4. After reading Fournier's Letter; brought to me by Mr. H. ] deſired to ſee 
the Nye mentioned in it. And, upon taking it into my Hands, and viewing it 
carefully, I immediately ſaw (as I then thought, and {till think) that it was not 
the ſame Note, which was brought to Me by Mr. Tyre!!, in January, 1741. The 
Reaſons for my thinking ſo now follow. e „ 
The Note brought to me by Mr. Tyrell in 1544, was in my Poſſeſſion above 
Hree Mees; in all which Time the Nature of the Affair made it impoſſible ſor 
Me not to view and examine it, and all its Circumſtances, with the utmoſt Ex- 
actneſs. I prefently took it from the Paper to which it was paſted ; the Paſte 
being not dry when it was delivered to Me. And I could not then avoid ob- 
ſerving that, in taking it off from the other Paper, it ſtuck a little; and therefore 
was a little tor, or jagged, at the right hand Edge, at Bottom. It was impoſſible 
for me afterwards to forget this Circumſtance, not only becauſe it was fo remark- 
able in itſelf, and done by myſelf; but, becauſe I was often put in mind of it 
by Fourner's Affirmations of it in his Converſations reported to Me; and more 
plainly by his own expreſs Words in his Paper delivered to Mr. Chevallier in 

Vor. III. 41-Q: 1747, 
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1747, already mentioned. I alſo took notice, at firſt Sight of it, that the J 


4144 


As ſoon as I had well viewed the ſaid Note brought to me, by Mr. Ty! in 
1742, I ſuſpected that the Scrap of Paper upon which the ſaid Note Was 15 
had been taken from the Outſide Direction of one of my Lezters to Raupe 
from Farnham, in Summer 1740. And, in a few Days, I was more perſuade 1 
of this, when I ſaw three of the fix Letters fo writ to Fournier, and returned to 
me by Mr. Maynard, to be without their Covers, or Directions; In which B.. 
rections, at that Time, the Word Free always ſtood over my Name and a (qy.11 
Hook was always put after it, in this Manner, Free 

| hs = LE, „ | B. IF inchefter] 
I was therefore led by this to look, with the utmoſt Care, upon the Place juſt 
over my Name in the Note, where the Word Free muſt have ſtood, luppoſine 
it the Direction of a Letter: For that Word was abſolutely neceſſary to be put 
out of Sight, or eraſed, in order to perfect ſuch a Note. And by repeated Views 


I ſaw, too plainly to be doubted of, a thin Place, which 1 judged to be a Rajure. 


I alſo as plainly ſaw another hin Place (or Raſure) where the ſaid Hoc uid to 
be after my Name. , gs 
Another Obſervation I then made; v. that almoſt all the Pigures in the Das 
of the Year put to the Note [vz. 1740] were carried into that thin Place over 
my Name; and that they were made of a Size not proportionable to the S 
neſs of the Character, in which the Words of the Nots itſelf were writ ; ſo a; 
the better to fill that hi Space: and therefore were the more remarkable, aud 
indeed ſeemed to Me to be contrived ſo, that the Raſure might be the leſs ob- 
ſerved. At the ſame time I took particular Notice that the upper Edge of the 
ſaid Note was uneven and rough, and, in a few Places, appeared to have very 
ſmall Dots, or Marks, like the Bottoms of ſome Letters, as if it had been ſevered 
from a Paper in which there had been Writing above theſe Dots, near enough tobe 
inconvenient for Note-making. And ſuch there muſt have been in any Direction 
of a Letter. Nor can the Alteration of this upper Edge afterwards, by making 
it ſmooth, and cutting off theſe ugly Marks of Leiters, at all affect the truth of 
this O&/ervation: which is alſo particularly confirmed by the Depoſition of Dr. 
Le Moine, in the Cauſe, concerning the Note which was ſhewn to Him by Feur- 
nier, in the Years 1740 and 1941, 4 | 7 
Having thus obſerved my Care and particular Attention with Relation to the 
Note, brought to me by Mr. Tyrell, in 1745; I will now relate the Care I took 


not to be deceived in my Obſervations upon the Note of the ſame Purport, which 


was brought to Me by Mr. Harding, April 29, 1749. N 
When I had the ſaid Note in my Hands, I examined it, and carefully viewed 
it to the Light; and then, for the ſame Purpoſe, I took it a ſecond Time into 
my Hands. Upon this careful View and Review, I ſaw plainly the ſame Sert of 


thin Places, in the ſame critical Parts of the Paper, on which 7h15 promiltory 


Note was writ, which I had ſeen in that brought to me in 1741 And parti 
cularly, the hin Place over my Name, and another juſt after it: which 7% 
Places and others, ſeen and acknowledged by Mr. Harding, were attributed M 


him to the original Make of the Paper. For this, it ſeems, was ſo provident!y 
8 | made, 
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made, as to be originally furniſhed with theſe 7h/n Spots, exactly in the Places 
where the Note- maten muſt, upon my preſent Suppoſition, have made Raſi res, it 
the Paper-maker had not thus happily contrived for Him. 

And, as I took the Nee into my Hands 7wice, at leaſt; and viewed it over and 
over again, with a deliberate Regard to this Point, that the Note brought to Me in 
174% Was a little torn at the right hand Corner at Bottom, by my taking it from 
another Paper ; I apprehend that, in this Cate thus circumſtanced, I could not 
be deceived in this Fae, of which Eye-/ighr is the proper Judge, vs. that this 
Note, or Paper, brought to me by Mr. IIa, ding, April 29, 1749, was not 7orn at 
all towards the ſaid Right Hand Corner ; nor indeed, in any other Part. 


L alto plainly ſaw, by repeated Views: that, in this Note brought to me by 


Mr. Harding, Fournier had managed the Writing of it fo, that the laf Figure only 


of the Year 1740, [/. o] was brought into the %% Place (or Raſure) which 
was juſt over my Name, B. Jinchefer. 1 alfo found by my Senſes that the upper 
Edge of the taid Noze ſent by Mr. Harding in 1749, was perfectly ſmooth, and 
even, and clear from any Marks of the Bottoms of Letters, which I taw in that 
of 174'. Nor could I help ſeeing and obſerving that the Ink with which my 
Name appeared to be writ under the Note brought me by Mr. Harding, was rc- 
markably blacker than the Ink with which Fe had writ the Note over it. 
therefore, upon the Sight and repeated View of theſe Appearances, (which 1 
affirm, to the beſt of my Obſervation and Remembrance, to be exactly tuch as I 


have repreſented,) could not but argue, That a Piece of Paper, or Note, ſent to 


me in 1749, 101 Tn in any Part of it, could not be the Piece of Paper, or Note, 


ſent to me in 1741, which I myſelf then thore, by taking it from another Paper, 
and ſent back ſo torn to Pournier's Wife: Nay, which he himſelf had for many 


Years afterw ards in his own Poffeſſion, known to, and affirmed by, himſelf, to be 


ſo torn. Upon the fame Evidence I argue, that a Note in which the one only 
Figure of (o) in the Date of the Year was writ in the hin Place over my Name, 


could not poſſibly be the Note or Paper in which almoſt all the Figures (1 740) 


were writ in the hin Place over my Name: and alſo, that a Note under which 


my Name (B. I/incheſter ) appeared April 29, 1749, in much blacker Ink than 


that of the Note itſelf writ over it by Fournier, could not poſlibly be the very 
Nzte under which my Name appeared, January 1747, in near the ſame coloured 


Ink with the Noze itſelf: And that a Note perfectly ſmooth and even, in 1749, 


and without any the leaſt Marks of the Bottoms of Letters, on the top Edge, 
could not poſſibly be the Note, unaltered, which was ſcen in 174.7, plainly to 
be rough, uneven, and with little Dots on the ſaid Top-edge. I have here added 


the Word unaltered, becauſe I do not mean to deny that it might be, in a good 


Senſe, the ſame Note which I ſaw in 1741, though the upper Edge has been 
ſince made Even, And when ſuch Alteration ſhall be owned, I am ready to ac- 
knowledge this alone not to be a certain Proof of the Difference of the Notes. 
But this will never be swned, becauſe it mult be thought utterly unjuſtifiable i in 


any Man, poſleſſed of a contefied Money-nole, to alter the Appearance of any ove 


particular Circumſtance which once belonged to it, before it comes to a due, or 
legal, Examination; and becauſe, whoever is found to do this, will always be 


Ftir thought, or ſtrongly ſuſpected, to be the Forger of ſuch Note. 


From theſe real Differences in the two aforeſaid Notes, aflured to me by my 
Senſes, I then concluded, and till conclude, that the Note brought to me by 
Mr. Harding, April 29, 1749, was not the Nate, which was brought to me 


by Mr. Tyrell | in January 1744, but a different Note, though to the ſame Pur- 


poſe, in the ſame Words, and of the fame Date. 


It 
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It is here proper to obſerve that, ſoon after Fournier had, in his Anfever, de. 
clared Himſelf to have the ſaid promiſſory Note in his Poſſeſſion, a Motion We 
made, on my Part, that the Lord Chancellor would pleaſe to order the Ny | 
be produced, and lodged in Court; and that, upon this Motion, an Order waz 
made, „ That it ſhould be lodged in the Hands of (Mr. Dowye) Fournje,", Clerk 
« in Court, for the Inſpection of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and his Agents.“ 7. 
ſoon as I could, after I knew that the Note was ſo depolited, I did with the 
utmoſt Care view and examine it, in Mr. Dow/e's Preſence ; and, by tlie nue 
Evidence of my Eye-ſight, I was fully perſuaded, and am til} fo, that this 
Note, which I ſhall call Mr. Dow/ſe's Note, was, in ſeveral Circumſtances, quite 
different from that brought to Mͤe by Mr. Harding. I ſhall now lay theſe be. 
fore the Reader. e | . 
Vinſ, the Paper on which Mr. Dowſe's Note (A) was writ did not appear 8h 
fair, or ſo clean, or quite ſo large, as the Paper of Mr. Harding's Note. 9. 


* 


C to 


condly, Mr. Dowſe's Note (A) appeared to the Eye-fight moſt plainly to be % 


in the Place mentioned; whereas Mr. Harding's Note was not torn in that, or 
any other Part. Thirdly, In Mr. Dowſe's Note (A) almoſt all the Figures 1740, 


were writ in the thin Part, or Raſure, over my Name, B. Wincheſter ; Whereas 


in Mr. Harding's Note the laſt only of them [v/z. o] was writ in the thin Place, 


or Raſure, juſt over my ſaid Name. Fourthly, the Ink with which B. /., 


chefter appears to have been writ in Mr. Doreſc's Note, is not very fenſibly gif. 
ferent in its Colour from that in which Fournier has writ the Note over it; 
whereas, in Mr. Harding Note, the Ink with which the Name B. Wincheſter 
had been writ, was remarkably Bacher than the [nk with which the Noze ittelt 
was written over it by Fournier. From all which Circumſtances it appeared 
to me plainly, that, though Mr. Dowſe's Note (A) might poſſibly be the (ime 
Note which was ſent to me in Fanuary 1741; ſuppoſing Fournier to have been 
fo bold as afterwards to make the rough Edge, at Top, even; yet it could not 
poſſibly be the ſame Note, which was brought to Me by Mr. Harding in 1749. 
That the whole of what I have to ſay, for Proof of this remarkable and ma— 


terial Point now before us, may appear at once, I will here add the Te 


Mr. Harding himſelf. About the beginning of October, 1749, as near as I ca 
remember, I wrote to him, amongſt other Things, this Inquiry, « Whether le 


Lt 


« did not agree that the Note He brought to Me was a plain Note, not ldd, 


« mangled, nor torn at all in any Part.” To this his Anſwer, Oclober 10, 174%, 


was in theſe Words; “ My Lord, I remember that the Note was wrote upon 
&« a {mall Piece of Paper, very legible, not folded, mangled, or 7%, unleis tie 
« Spots which appeared therein pale and thin on holding the fame up to tie 
« Light.” Now from this Teſtimony, which was given, as He affured me in 
a ſecond Letter, after a careful Attention and Recollection of Particulars, (for 
the great Labour of which Recollection, he let me know He expected to be 
paid) it is to be argued unanſwerably, that Mr. Harding's Note, and Mr. Doris 
Note, were two different Notes, on the following Accounts. = 

1. Mr. Harding*s Note, according to Himſelf, had pale, or thin, Places init; 
but, beſides theſe, no one Place in it mangled or tern; whereas Mr. Dass 
Note had the like pale, or thin, Places in it, and, beſides theſe, it had a Flac: 
at the Bottom of the right hand Edge, vifibly 79rz, in or near which 7977; Pail, 
there is no thin Place at all. 2. The pale, or thin, Places in Mr. Hardinge Nut 
could not be ſeen without holding it up to the Light, which he makes neccll: 9 
for ſceing them; whereas the fern Place in Mr. Dowſe's Note is very viſible to 
every Eye, as it lics flat; and, without holding it vp to the Light, appears 4 
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but be known to Mr. Harding himtelt, when, before 
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at firſt Sight: and therefore, cannot be one of thoſe % Places not to be 
ſeen without holding the Note up to the Light. 3. The /in, or pale, Places 
in Mr. Harding's Note, were not in the leaſt Degree rn; but appeared as 
zo hole, as any other Parts of the Paper, even when held up to the Light: 
which Mr. H. himſelf effectually acknowledged, when he ſuppoſed them to be 
originally in the Paper at its firit Formation. And, as Mr. Harding has teſti-⸗ 
fied, under his Hand, that the Nste he brought to me was not torn, unleſs thoſe 
thin Places, as his Words are; (which thm Places were not torn at all;) it mult 
follow, that the ſaid Noe brought by Mr. Harding to me was not ton at all 
in any one Part of it; whereas Mr, Doww/e's Note (A) is literally and vitibly % 
in one certain Part of it. 4. This h Place in Mr. Dow/e's Note (A) could not 


his Examination in the 


ceoſc' s Note, and could not but then fee this 
remarkable zorn Corner of the taid Note; becaule it had been ſo tort ever ſince 


January, 1744, (as Mr. Harding himſelf had been informed) many Years before 
it Was delivered: by Fournier to Mr. Dowſe. From thele foregoing Particulars, 


| fay, it appears moſt evident, that the Ne (A) delivered to Mr. W by 
Fournier, could not be the Note brought to Me by Mr. Harding. 


What I have now ſaid about the different Appearances upon the Nye, brought 


to me by Mr. Tyrell, in January, 174! „, as allo of that depolited in Mr. Dowſe's 
Hands, from the Note brought to me by Mr. Harding, April 29, 1749, is a 
more than ſufficient Juſtification of Thotc who advited me to file a ſupplemental 


Bill, which was done on or about Sept. 4, 1749, to repreſent what J had reaſon 


Cauſe, he law and examined. Mr. 5 


to think true; and to oblige Fournier to declare whether he had not more Pro- 


miſſory Notes than one, written over my Name, to the fame Purpoſe; and parti- 
cularly, whether the Note, brought to me by Mr. Harding, was the {ame 
Note which had been delivered to Mr. Dowſe, &c. 


Fournier, in his Anfiver to this ſupplemental Bill, ſworn to by Him at Ipſwich, 


Dec. 15, 1749, affirms, That he neither has now, nor ever had, any Note 


of that Kind, with my Name to ir, but that oe, then in Mr. Dowſe's Hands: 


That the ſaid Note, then in Mr. Dowſe's Hands, is the very Note which was 
brought to, and left with me, in Fanuary, 1744, and was returned torn to his 
Wife; and the very ſame Noe which he ſent by Mr. Harding to me, April 29, 
1749. To which he adds, what is very remarkable, That « He did not be- 
« lieve Mr. Harding ſhewed me any other Noe, 1 it might be a Copy of 


&« that.” 


Here Iniquity from to have tes it ſelf. It can hardly be conceived that 
ſuch a Thought as this could come into Fourner's Head, unleſs he knew that 
there were exiſting ſeveral ſuch Papers in the Form of Notes over my Name; 


and all of his own Hand-writing. And indeed, his introducing this into his 


Oath, without any other apparent Reaſon, ſeems to me to have been meant, in 
order to a Salvo, or an evg ve Anſwer to the Queſtion now before us; viz. that 
he might, it Progf thould at any Time appear of ſeveral ſuch Papers, pretend 
that the others, all except one, were only Copies of that ane. At leaſt, J muſt 
think it- ſo intended, till ſomebody ſhews me any other Reaſon in the World 
for his putting this Suppoſition into his Oath, No one will ſay, he did it with 
Deſign to lay a moſt infamous Imputation upon his Agent, of forging a Copy to 
cheat me with, inſtead of the O/iginal. This is the Way in which Fournier 


himſelf has thought fit to FE Up rd upon Oath, againſt the Ex/ tence of more 
than one promiflory Note over my Name. 


TAR i K But 
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But it ought not to be hid from the Reader, that Mr. Harding alſo, in ju; 
Examination on the Part of Fournier, when Mr. Dowſe's Note (A) e Te 
ſhewn to him, declared upon his Oath, that this Ne (A) was the very Ins 
which he himſelf brought to me on April 29, 1749. | 9 928 
For my own Part, I am fully perſuaded that the poſitive Evidence ] have 
duced to the contrary, taken from Facts, and viſible Marks of Diſtinction, 
too ſtrong for the Oath of any one; and much more ſo, for the Oath of Four 
nier, who had, many Years before, been charged, in open Court, with wh 
Forgery of four Notes, and the Perjury of {wearing to them; and who choſe * 
fly from the Cauſe, and to leave himſelf under the Character of a Man wilfull 
 forſworn: whoſe Oath therefore can, after this, never be of the leaſt Value, Kt 
that Charge be diſproved. _ EE ore 
As to Mr. Harding, as far as I bave heard, the only Reaſon he ever gare for 
his ſwearing Mr. Dow/e's Note to be the very Note, which he brought to me 
April 29, 1749; was, that Mr. Doreſe's Note had the ſame Sort of 575 Place; 
in it, and ſeemingly in the ſame Parts of the Note, which were in the Note he 
brought to Me. But, who does not know, that, ſuppoſing them 0 different 
Notes, they not only might, but muſt, have had the ſame thin Places, or Raſyrs; 
neceflary to their Perfection; as being both taken from Covers, or Directions 
of two different Letters ; and therefore having Words, in nearly the very hate 
Parts of thoſe Directions, neceſſary to be eraſed for the Purpoſe of a Money-note ? But. 
without this Obſervation, it may be unanſwerably urged, that zheſe and many re 
ſuch Similitudes in the Note (A) cannot poſſibly prove it to be the Note brought 
to Me, by Mr. H. in 1749, if it wants only that one particular Mark, x, the 
right hand Corner rn: And conſequently, that a thouſand Oaths of Mr. 
Harding cannot make a Note, or Paper, not torn in the ſaid Corner, to be 3 
Note, or Paper, having the ſaid Likenęſſes, or thin Places; and, beſides theſe, being 
viſibly torn in that one certain Place, Nor can I think, there is a ſingle Man, 
who will not rather chooſe to believe Mr. Harding's Teſtimony, naturally given 
in a private Letter; v/z. that his Note was not torn in any Part; and conſe- 
quently could not be the Nole viſibly zorn at one Corner; before his 7mm, 
though upon Oath, that a Note not torn, was a Note torn. „ es 
I will now add, for farther Proof that Fournier had formed, and kept in his 
Poſſeſſion, more ſuch Notes than one, that Dr. Le Moine and Mr. Rant have 
both depoſed in the Cauſe, with great Poſitiveneſs, that the Noze which One of 
them often ſaw in 1740 and 1741, and the Other carefully viewed in 1745, 
was not Mr. Dow/ſe's Note (A) ſhewn to them in their Examination. Dr. L 
Moine affirms upon his Oath, that He never faw the ſaid Note (A) before his 
Examination: though it be plain He had ſeen a Note to the ſame Purpoſe. Mr, 
Rant (wears that Mr. Dow/e's Note (A) was never produced to Him by Fournier; 
and that the promiſſory Note, ſhewn to Him, was different from it, in feveral 
Circumſtances by Him named. Mr. Maynard has ſworn alſo to the very par- 
ticular Reaſons and Marks, which make him rather think that Mr. Dozr/*s 
Note (A) is not the Note which he ſaw in 1740, and delivered to Mr. Tyre! to 
bring to me in Fanuary, 1744. : PT 8 
From this Evidence given by ſeveral Witnefles, and from what I myſelf hare 
here argued, I think, it may juſtly be concluded, that Fournier had more than 
one, or 1wwo, ſuch promiſſory Notes over my Name, for the ſame Sum, and of the 
ſame Date; notwithſtanding what he has been pleaſed to ſwear. 


Pro- 
are 


[ am 
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I am confirmed in this Judgement, ſtill more, by calling to mind the two 
following remarkable Circumitances : That, when he conſented to ſend me back 
the fix Letters I wrote to Him from Faru, Three of them were returned to 
me, ev/thout their Directions, and contequently without my Name; which Name 
was neceflary to ſuch a Note as he has produced: and that theſe 7h 1 Directions, 
which he did nt fend Me, were the only Dire&tons of the ſix that could be made 
ule of for Note-making. And if any Perſon can poſlibly invent a Reaſon for his 
keeping back from Me the Directious of theſe ſhree, unleſs this ove, that he had 


made ute of 7heſe, to try his Skill in Note-making ; or was determined to- do fo; 
I do not deſire Him to think as I do: If it ſhould be atked, for what end, or 
with what view, he could think of attempting to form ſeveral tuch Notes ? 


Theſe Realons offer themſelves: vs. that it oe did not ſucceed, another might : 
Or, it all ſucceeded tolerably, that he might have it in his Power to produce, 


either in private or publick, which of ſuch ſeveral Notes ſhould be judged by 
Ilim, at the "Time, to have the beſt and moſt unexceptionable Appearance. 


I have been the longer upon this particular Charge againſt Fournier, which, 
] am fully perſuaded, is juſt ; becauſe, as it was not, and could not be, made 
a Part of the publick Pleadings in the Cauſe, it ſeemed the more necefiary to ſtate 
and explain i it to thoſe Many, Who never perhaps Heard any thing of the Grounds 
of it before. 


As, in this Period, the Promiflory Note itſelf was delivered into Court ; it 
will be proper here to make {ome Obſervations about the bad and ſuſpicious Ap- 
pearances upon the Face of it. I have already unavoidably mentioned ſome, Bat 


I may be allowed to repeat them, ſince I am now going to make ule of them 


tor another and more general Purpoſe. 
That I wrote ſeveral Letters from Farnham to Him at Tonen 18 paſt Doubt. 
He himſelf acknowledges it; nay, contends for it: And I have ſix now in my 


Poſſeſſion, returned to Me by Him. That I franked them all, and put my 


Name on their Directions, I cannot prove by Milneſſes; becauſe no one ever calls 
Witneſſes to the Jranking of his Leiters. It is enough to ſay, that it was my 


conſtant Cuſtom to do it to all; and, particularly with regard to theſe fix re- 


turned to me, that Three of them had, and ſtill have, their Diredtions with my 
Name and Franks, on the left Side at bottom, in the Manner in which I always 
uled to frank my Letters before his Attempt taught me otherwiſe; and that the 


hree others were ſent back to Me without their Directions and Franks. For I be- 
| heve, every one will conclude from hence, that theſe ozher three had alſo once 


Directions upon them to convey them to Fournier; and that theſe Directions had 
the Word Free upon them, with my Name at the Bottom. 


This alone, therefore, being granted; I will go on to obſerve thoſe bad Ab- 


pearances upon the Note itſelf, which may induce us to believe that it was 
formed and fathioned from one of theſe Covers, or Directions, which He kept in 


his own Poſſeſſion, when He ſent Me the others: and conſequently, that it was 
a g/ of Fraud and Contrivance of his own. And in order to this, I will now ſhew 


That there are the very ſame Marks and Appearances upon this promiſſory Nete 


(A) delivered into Court by Fournier, which there muſt and would have been, 


if He had taken the Paper he made uſe of, from the Cover, or Direction, of one 
of my Letters, with my Name Upon it, and the word Free over my Name. For 
initance, 

1. In this Caſe, He. could not make uſe of this Direction, for his Purpoſe, 
without putting out of Sight the Word Free over my Name, and the Hoco after 


it's 
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it: and this could not be done but by a Raſure, which muſt leave a thin i 
where they ſtood. Accordingly, there is a hin Place to be ſeen over my Ng; 
and another where the Hooꝶ uſed to be. 

2. Thoſe Words of the Direction which came too much in the Way of N 
making, and which could not but ſtand where it was neceſſary for ſome of the 
Words of the Note to ſtand, muſt, in the preſent Caſe, be alſo removed; an tu. 
Part of the Paper from whence they were removed prepared for freſh. w riting. 
And this could not be done without eraſing them; and uſing ſome little Art fer 
fitting the Paper, after ſuch Eraſure, to bear the new Words, which were to be 
writ upon it. And accordingly, there are plain Tokens of a larger Erajure 
than the former, and higher in the Noe. And (as thoſe who are uſed to ſuch 
Appearances ſay) plain Marks of the Paper being pounced, or ſomehow pre- 

pared, in order to prevent the Ink, with which the Note was to be writ, from 
ſinking into it; and from hence ſome little Difference of Colour in this Part, 
from other Parts of the fame Note, may be obſerved. 


Upon theſe Accounts, the paſting this Note flat to another Pied of Paper, 


hen it was ſent to Me in 174, which He himſelf acknowledges, may reafon= 


ably be ſuppoſed to be intended particularly for the hiding of ſuch Eraſure: 
which indeed it muſt, in great Meaſure, have covered from the Sight, if the 


Paſte had been too dry to have hindered me from ſeparating it from the other 


Paper. And fo alſo, the bringing in almoſt all the Fi igures (1740) i into the thin 
Place over my Name, and making their Characters ſo large as they are in this 


Note, may juſtly be thought deſigned for the better preventing the Eye from ob- 


ſerving that particular Raſure ſo filled. And both theſe Fats © are not men, 15 


ficant Proofs of the Reality of all the Raſures here mentioned. 
3. Upon the preſent Suppoſition, it was impoſlible for Fournier to have any 


other Paper to write his Note upon, than ſuch a Scrap, as that Part of the Di. 


rection which had my Name under it, and what could be found to the left hand 


of this, when unfolded and laid open, would afford him for the Purpoſe. And 


accordingly, the Note is writ upon juſt ſuch a Scrap of Paper as it muſt have 


been, had it been fo formed: the Length of it being four Inches, three Quarters, 


and a little more ; and the Breadth of it two Inches and a Quarter. 
4. The following Obſervation particularly deſerves a place here, viz. That 
Fournier could not make uſe of the Direction of a Letter of mine, in the Manner 


now ſuppoſed, without taking into his Note, the Mark, or Trace, of a Fol, which 
muſt always be in Letters, when made up in order to be directed and franked. 


And accordingly, a Mark of ſuch a Fold ſtill manifeſtly ſhews itſelf in this No. 


And if the Note were actually folded as this Mark dire&s, the Words of the N 
would be left on the Outſide of the Paper. It appears at the left Hand, pretty 

_ cloſe to the Place where my Name and the Word Free over it, muſt have ſtood, | 
upon the preſent. Suppoſition. What I mean will appear plainly to any one, 
from the Sight of a Letter folded up, as for the Poſt; and franked on the left 


Hand at 5 which, if it be unfolded and ſpread open with the Direction 


outwards, will ſhew the back Part, or Trace, of ſuch a Fold. It would have 


been exceedingly convenient for the Note-maker to have got rid of 10 odd an 
Appearance as this, And the Reaſon why he left this unlucky Mark in the 
Note, could be no other, than becauſe he could not help it. For he could not 


make his Note from ſuch a Direction of a Letter, without taking this Mart ofa 


Fold into it, becauſe he wanted that Quantity of Paper to the /e// Hand of the 
Frank, where this Mark was, in order to write the Words of his Note com 


pleatly. 
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T O CLEMENT CHEVALLIER, ESQ. 989 
pleatly. And ſuch a Mark of a Fold could not be & Os - nor indeed at all 
ſcraß ped; without being made worſe. 

J will here add, That no one who has a Money-note in his Poſleſſion, ever 
chooſes to fold it ſo as to leave the very Horde of the Note outward, and ex- 
poſed to all Accidents : and that Fournier, therefore, could not be ſuppoſed, 
cither after the Note was writ, or before, to fo/d the Paper himſelf in ſuch a 
Manner, as mult turn the J/ords, written, or to be written, upon it, outwards. 


Neither did He ever let it appear actually folded according to the Direction of 


this Mark; particularly, not when he delivered it into Court, And as it anſwers 
exactly to a Fold (to the left Hand of that Part whereon the Direclion, and 
Frank, and Name, uſed to be writ) which Fold muſt be in Letters, or Cover uy 


when made up for the Poſt ; this Obſervation may juſtly help to confirm us in 


the Thought, that the Scrap of Paper upon which the Note (A) is written, and in 


which this Mark of ſuch a Fold appears, was 5 taken from one of thoſe Letlers to 


which ſuch Fold naturally belonged. 


F. To all theſe very bad Appearances He added a new one at laſt. "Poe when 


this Note was delivered, by Fournier's Order, to Mr. Dowſe, according to the 


Command of the Gurt, it was actually folded inwards, from the right Hand, 


and from the left, in two Folds, in a Manner, 1 believe, never ſcen before; 


eſpecially in the Caſe of a Money-note writ upon ſo {mall a Scrap of Paper. This : 
mult be Feurnter”s own. Act, or Order; and muſt be owing (one may venture | 


to ſay) to the Hope of making the Mark of an old Fold (which I have Juſt men- 


tioned) or ſome other bad Appearance, to be leſs taken Notice of, than it might _ 
otherwiſe have been. For when I was permitted to ſee it in 174, it was paſted 
upon another Paper, as has often been ſaid by Fournier himſelf; and conſe- | 
quently, was itſelf as flat a Piece of Paper as it could be made; and returned by 
me to his Wife not folded; and after that, ſhewn to All in Selk, and every 
where elle, open, and no/ folded. Nay, fo lately as 1749, when He was juſt _ 


going to put his Anſwer into Chancery, the Note He then ſent to Me, as the 
very Note in Queſtion; and which Mr. Harding has ſworn to be the very Note 


(A), put afterwards into Mr. Dowſe's Hands ; was not folded, as Mr. Harding, 
who brought it to me, expreſsly affirms: and, therefore, muſt be allowed by 
Fournier himſelf, to have continued not folded, till that critical Time when it. 
was to appear in Court to be more nicely examined. What one Reaſon can be 
thought of, for playing this Trick with this Scrap of Paper, but the ane juſt now 
mentioned? It is certain that real Money-notes do not uſe to be ſo turned, and 
varied, in their Appearances : nor can be lo, without rung a ſtrong Suſpicion of 


Vaud and wicked Contrivance. 
The foregoing Obſervations relate to the Marks of Frau upon the Paper on 


which the Note 1s writ, The following will relate to the very Words of the 8 


Note. 0 


6. The little Piece of a 1 ord, Min: put after Fournier's 8 in the Nete, 
may juſtly be numbered amongſt the bad Appearances I am ſpeaking of: and, as 
ſmall a Matter as it ſeems at firſt, may have ſome Force in proving the Note to 


be of his own contriving, and making, ina very proper Senſe. For the wri- 
ting in the very Note itlelf, Mr. Bernard Fournier Min: [meaning Miniſter] muſt 


be "Is own Act, or the Act of Mr. Ryfe!l, who, He has ſworn, gave him the 


Form of the Note: which Form, he aſſured Mr. Rant, under his Hand, He 


by Mr. Ruſſell, will hardly be believed by any one who conſiders that no Eng- 


/ f Man, ſpecially a Lawyer, is known to uſe the Word Minter on ſuch Oc- 


VoL. III. | 118 caſious; ; 


copied out, word by word, Now that this Word Min: was put into the Form 
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caſions; but either the Reverend Mr. —— or the Word very common in the 
Forms of Law, Clerk; and that Mr. Ruſſell was an Attorney and an Engliſhman. 
And if Mr. Ruſſel! did not put it in, it follows unavoidably that Foyry;.; did, 
Add to this, That a Word, or Deſcription, very common amongſt the French 
Divines, and particularly Thoſe he moſt converſed with in England, might na. 
turally offer itſelf to Fournier himſelf, in the forming of this Note: and tha 
this will be more eaſily believed than that Mr. Ruſſe! ſhould go out of the = ag 
mon way of his Countrymen, and Brethren of the Law, to ſeek for it, for the 
Uſe of this particular Note. From hence it will follow alfo that the name 
Bernard Fournier was not in the Form writ for Him by Mr. Rufſ//: becauſe, if 
it had, either he Rev. before it, or Clerk after it, or Both, would have been 
inſerted by Mr. Ruſſell who knew Fournier's Profeſſion very well. What ! now 
argue will be confirmed by what follows. For, as the Name of Mr, R Ruſſell has 
been mentioned by Fournier himſelf, in his Anſwer upon Oath ; and has been 
now brought into the Hiſtory of this Note ; I muſt ſay ſomething more mate. 
rial ſtill about Him, very agreeable to the Subject now before us, though the 


_ Pact happened long before this Period of Time. 


When the Note over ny Name came to be ooblickly talked of, amongſt 
_ Fournier's Acquaintance, a Perſon, who ſaid his Name was Ruſe!/, came to my 
| Houſe, and deſired to ſpeak with Me. In diſcourſe, He let me know that Four. 
nier (whole Attorney He had been, in the Cauſe in the Common Pleas againlt the 
Dean of Ferſey, till he found Reaſon to refuſe to go on,) had certainly framed 
a promiflory Note over my Name; and had done it by the Help of a Form of | 
| ſuch a Note which he had requeſted of Him; and of which He gave Me the 
following Account: vis. That Fournier one day told Him, there was a Friend 
of His to whom a Man owed about five or ſix Pounds, which he could not im 
mediately pay, but was very willing to give Him a Note for, if he had a pro- 
per Form of ſuch a Note in the Engliſh Language: That upon this Mr. NHC“ 
wrote down, and gave Him, the Form of ſuch a Note for five or fix Pounds: 
and that He was now perſuaded that, by the help of this Form, Fournier had 
writ the promiſſory Note in my Name, for a very great Sum, If ] remember 
right, He offered to atteſt upon Oazh, at any proper Time, that he gave For- 
nier ſuch a Form, I am ſure, He added that He was now more and more con- 
vinced there was not living a worſe Man than Fournier; which he expreſſed in 
very groſs Words. But when I came to enquire after Him, at the proper 


\ Seaſon, I heard that He had been dead ſome time. Much the fame was af 


firmed to a Friend, by the late Mr. Montignac, a French Clergyman at Marybone, 
upon his Death bed, as the Account He had often heard from Mr. Rc 
own Mouth. All J can fay, of my own Knowledge, is, that in Fact this is 
the Story which Mr. Rufe!/! himſelf told Me: and that the Time Be named, 
when ſuch a Form was requeſted, agroed very well with all the Circumſtances 
of the Note in Queſtion. | | ; 
It is proper for me here to obſerve, that F „in his firſt Stories about the 
Note, in 1740 and 41, to Dr. Le Moine and Mr. Maynard, did not mention 
any ſuch Form of a Note given Him by Mr. Rufet!, and tranſcribed by Bim- 
ſelf; nor, indeed, till 1743, in his Letter to Me; and more plainly in the 
' Year 1745, in Anſwer to a Queſtion propoſed to Him by Mr. Rant; as we 
have ſeen before: But, on the contrary, affirmed to Dr. Le M. that the Not 
was written by Himſelf, upon the Spot, by my Order; and not fo much as 
dictated by Me. Upon which account it was thought highly proper to Enquire, 
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in the Cauſe, about his writing readily, and ſpelling exactly, ſome of the diffi- 
cult Words of the ſaid Note; and to ſhew it to be 7mpoſible. 

But when He comes to affirm that He wrote it from a Form given Him by 
an A/torncy ; and afterwards to ſwear that Mr. Rufel! was this Attorney; the 
Caſe is altered. For it is evident that He, who then knew a good deal of Eng- 


liſh, might take ſuch a Form of a Note for five or fix pounds, as Mr. Ruſſel! af 


firmed he gave him; and from thence, at his Leiſure, by the Aſſiſtance of an 
Engliſh and French Dictionary, write ſuch a Note as He has done over my Name, 
and ſpell the Words eight Thouſand eight Hundred, with ſuch helps, very well; 
_ preſerving the promyſory Form, and the Words Value received, and any other 
proper Words furniſhed by Mr. Nell, in the Form before mentioned. And, 


if we go farther, I am ſure there is a greater Probability that He would chooſe _ 
this way, than that He would alarm Mr. Ruſe!! by deſiring a Form of a Pro- 


miſſory Note for 10 monſtrous a Sum as $,800/. to be paid Him by Me: which 
would naturally have induced Mr. Rwyſe/! to have come to Me immediately at 
the very time; and ſo, would at once have confounded his whole Scheme. 


This Sry allo agrees exactly with what J have juſt now argued, that Min. for 
Mini iter, and the Name Bernard Fournier, were not in Mr. Ruſſell's Form: and 
is, indeed, perfectly conſiſtent with all other Fats; and, upon the whole, INE: 


5 credible. 


Another bad Appearance upon the Face of the Naw is, that it is writ by 


Fownier himſelf, He never has denied, nor can Pe, that I myſelf was then 


capable of Writing a promiſſory Note. He has indeed, the Aſſurance to ſay that 
1 choſe not to write it myſelf, for my own Reaſons: and therefore directed Him 
to write it. But as, on one ſide, He cannot invent a ſingle Reaſon, why I 
ſhould not be very deſirous Myſelf to write my own Promiſe, "if there were any 
ſuch; ſo, on the other fide, ſtrong Reaſons might be given, why He ſhould 


chooſe to write it himſelf, if it were all his own Fiction. One of theſe is ſuf- 


ficient, vis. That the Writing it one was the only poſſible Way of perform- 
ing his wicked Deſign of a Nane N Vote over ee with any Hope of 


Secrecy, or Succeſs. 

8. A worſe Appearance i is, that this Note, which, it muſt be remembered. 
He has worn to be a conditional Nole, is, in its Words, as abſolute as poſlible, 
without the leaſt hint of any Condition whatſoever : Nay, that in expreſs Words 


a Time is fixed, vis. [tbree Months] for the Payment of this Note, ſworn to be 
given only for Security of Preſerment. Now, this Preferment could not, with 


the leaſt probability, be ſuppoſed to fall in three Months; and might not fall in 


three Years Time; nor indeed, in my Life-time: And fo, Myſelſ, if I out- 
lived three Months, and my Heirs, if I did not, were made anſwerable for a 


vaſt Sum, . aud without Nemec. as far as this Note could make 
Us. 
95 Ouce more, the Note ſets Me fc. (why in Pournier's own m Story, am 


ſaid, of my own accord, to have promiſed. him Preferment,) as ſuſpecting my 


own Honeſty; and contriving to tie myſe!f to Performance, by a Note, tor a 


vaſt Sum, hanging over my Head: the like to which was never yet known of 


any Patron upon Earth; whoſe voluntary Promiſes are always gladly accepted, 
as ſufficient without any Security, of any lort. Aud this is as great au Abſur- 
dity as can eaſily be conceived. | 

10. J may perhaps think it a %% l greater, That am ſhewn to the World, by 


my Name appearing at the Bottom of this Nzte, as I/eak, or Mad, enough to 
Sign, willingly and readily, a Note of bis Hand-writing ; and a Note, in ex- 


preſs 
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preſs Words, ſetting before my Eyes, what, if ſucceſsful, muſt be Ruine to my 


Family, ſuppoſing Me to die ſoon. 
I have ſaid enough about the bad Appearances upon the Note itſelf. 1 ſhall 


only add that, had I not been able to give fo plain a Proof of the Fog, tut 


Fournier had my Name in his Poſſeſſion upon the Directions of ſeveral Leiter; . 

and ſo good an Account of his forming the Note from one of them; yet, the 
Ra/ures, upon the Face of the Note, would alone have been ſufficient Evidences 
of it's being a groſs Cheat; as they were Proofs that ſomething elſe had once 


been written, or marked, upon the Paper, which was of neceſlity to be taken 


away before the Note could be rightly formed. And I have been told that, in 
the Trial of the Cauſe, the Judge himſelf was heard to ſay as much, upon his 


own attentive view of the Note, in open Court, with Uo help of a very large 


Light behind it. | 


Within this Period, the Examination of all JVitneſſes, on both Parts, in the 
Cauſe, was finiſhed. It is very proper therefore here to remark, That, of the 


eleven Perſons ſummoned by Fournier himſelf for the ſupport of his Cauſe, the 
Four Principal, viz. Clement Chevallier, Eſq. Mr. Maynard, Dr. Le Moine, and 


Mr. Laval, have teſtified to Facts, which ſupport what I have affirmed; and 


prove his Guilt, in the ſtrongeſt manner: That four Others of them teſtify no- 
thing that has any relation to the Queſtion about the Genuineneſs of the Noe 
cover my Name: That, of the three remaining, the Rev. Mr. Togſey teſtifies, and 
© undeniably proves, the direct contrary to what the [nterrogatories put to Him 
were deſigned to inſinuate, and lead him to; and ſo, as far as His Teſtimony 
goes, is a Witneſs upon Oath, againſt Fournier who cited him: That Mr. Tyrell 


fays not one word in Juſtification of Fournier's Note, or his Innocence ; and that 


his real Sentiments about the Note, have been already ſhewn, from the plain 
| Words of a Letter of his to a particular Friend, to be very ſtrong againſt him: 


And laſtly, that the Rev. Mr. John Chauvet teſtifies only to an accidental Con- 


verſation at a C9 He- bouſe, between Himſelf and Dr. Le Moine, in the Vear 
1746. To which it is ſufficient to ſay, that Dr. Le Moine gives a different 


Account of that Converſation. Iwill however obſerve, that it is not of the leaſt 


Importance to the Genuineneſs of the Note, what Dr. Le M. thought about it in 


1746: nor indeed, to the Dr. himſelf, who had a Right and a Duty to inquire 
into the Affair more ſtrictly after 1746; and, like an honeſt Man, to change 


his Mind upon better Information. But, after what is here ſaid, what can the 
Reader think of a Note, which appears to have received ſo many mortal ound: 


from Some, and ſo little Aſſiſtance from Others, of Thoſe very Witneſes, who 
were ſummoned, by Fourmer Bien, to dend and ſupport it! „ | 


VII. The Sens Period is from Aral 17 51, to the Hearing of the Merits 
of the Note; and the Decree pronounced upon it, July 2 23, 1752. In this Space 
of Time, the only remarkable Matter 1 ſhall mention, is, that Fournier, who 
had filed a Croſs-bill againſt Me, of a great Length, with an uncommon Num- 
ber of Particulars in it; accompained with a Demand of many Papers and Let- 
ters; when the former were all anſwered with the utmoſt punctuality ; and the 
latter all delivered into Court; never returned to the Charge: but fled from this 
Continuation of his Wickedneſs, without attempting to make good any one 
Fatt that was contradicted ;, or deſiring that this Crofs-bi1] of his might be heard 


with the original Bill againſt Him. And this, in ſuch a Caſe as his, muſt jutly 
be eſteemed an effectual Acknowledgment that He could not defend what He 


U 


had, with the utmoſt Affurance, affirmed to the Court, in a continued Roma” 
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of Fasz. which never were, and of Converſairons between Us, which never 


exiſted. 


VIII. The Eighth Period is from the Hearing, and the Judgement givet. 
againſt Fournier, as the Contriver of a Groſs Fraud, &c. to this Day. And here 
] ſhall make only 7wo Obſervations, vix. 1. That, if He had thought himſelf 
aggrieved by the Sentence given, He had an undeniable Right to Appea/ to my 
Lord Chancellor; and that this Appeal, by the ſetled Rules of Procceding, as J 


am informed, would have been 9 without Delay; and could have added 


but little to his paſt Expences. 2. That, inſtead of this unblameable Conduct, 
Ie choſe firſt to put on the e of Victory; and to act openly with as 
much Aſſurance, as if the 7udgement had been given in his Favour; and, after 


the ill Succeſs or this, to return to his Inſults upon Me, of another kind: of 
which I have given a full Account i in the 1 Letter. 


If, in any part of what is now offered to the Publick, 1 appear to produce my 


own Evidence, I hope it will be underſtood, that I du not propole this, as a 
ſtrict Proof of Fournier Guilt, which has already been declared in publick Court, 
without the aid of My Teſtimony ; ; and ſtands not at all in need of it: but that 
it was unavoidable, when I was giving an Account of many circunzſtantial Par- 
| ticulars of this Affair. I am ſure, I expect no Credit to be given to what is 
here affirmed by Myſelf; but as it carries along with it the ſtrongeſt Marks of 
Probability; or ſtands ſupported by the Tetimony of Others; and is perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with all the Principal Appearances through the whole Affair. And I know _ 
very well that whenever, in this Story, my own Word ſtands quite alone, Every 
One will, and ought to, believe it, or 20 believe it, as He thinks Me capable, 
or not capable, of inventing Facis, and then inventing Supports for them : { a 


Tuquity, which I have charged, and fully proved, upon Another, 


And now, before I conclude, lct Me he allowed to recapitulate the Travels of : 
this famous Note, under its various Habits, in a very few Words. 5 
This Note, in 1740, and 41, was ſhewn at London, by Fournier, ſecretly W 
particular Friends, as a Note given Him by Me, out of a conſcientious Prin- 


ciple of making him Amends for the Injury I had done Him in my Judgement 
about his Appeal to Me. But it was preſently, in the ſame Years, 


Me, not out of a Principle of Conſcience, but from Gaiety of Heart in my Cu fo 


In 1743, and 1744; from being the good and laudable Effect of Justice; 
or the generous Effect of a Cup of Liquor; it was turned into an Iiſlance of my 
uncommon I icheaneſs ; ; a Note wilfully contrived by Me, in One part of it, for 

the cheating and injuring of Feurnier, who had fled to Me for Juſtice. But 
then, in theſe ſame Years, in which it was thus deſcribed in a private Letter to 
_ Myſelf, at that Time in Surrey; it was in. Sl thewn to Mr. Chevallier, his 
beſt Friend, as a Note ſo Innocent, as not to be deſigned ſo much as for the Pay- 
ment of the Money named i in it; F but given Him by Me, as a Security for Pre- 0 


ferment only. 
I know not what was the Matter : but the poor Note was not ſuffered to re, 


in this Form long. For, in the Year 1745, it was, by Fournier himſelf, in the 


Preſence of a Gentleman at Ipſewich, and by Operation of his own Hand-writin 
denied to be a Note intended for the Security of Preferment ; and aſſerted to bs 
given Him as a Note for the Payment of the vaſt Sum named in it. And in this 


Dreſs, as far as appears publickly, the Note was left till 1747; at the End of 
Wor- III. "+ Bs 


which 


and by the 
ſame Fournier, and to the ſame Friends, changed into a Noe, given Him by 
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> - hich | Year, Fournier preſuming upon his Friend's little Attention, or bad Mie. 
mory; and led by his own bad Heart; ſhewed it to Mr. Chevallier himſelf; in 
this ſame Habit; afluring Him alſo, under his Hand, as a proof that it was truly 
2 Nose for the Money named in it, that I had actually paid Him a Part of; it; 
ank Was to pay the Remainder; in abſolute Contradiction to the Account He 
had given this ſame Gentleman in 1743, or 44. 
But after this, in 1749, came on a critical Point of Time, when the Nose Was, 
of neceſſity, to be fixed to one certain Form; which muſt now be ſpy, to: 
and, after that, the Swearer could not vary it, at his own wanton Will and 
Pleaſure. What then became of it? Why, the unſcrupulous Owner made no 
Difficulty to affirm and A it, back again, into a Note for the Securjjy of 
Preferment only. ; 
A Series this, of written and oral Falſhoods, deltroping one another! and 
Scene of inconſiſtent Stores about the ſame Note, concluded by an Oath, deſtroy. 
7 ing them, and falling itſelf with them! and an Oath, which many of the 7 
and Wicked themſelves would have ſtarted at, conſidering what had gone before 
it! The whole Procedure indced, ſuch as no Man could have gone through, (a 
far as can judge of Mankind) but One, whole unmoved Appearance without, and 
_ unrelenting Conſcience within, had been formed, by long DCE for ſuch Work! 
To conclude, | 


If ever any Maney-note, ſince that Name was known in the World of Bufincſ 
went through ſo many Changes of Name and Nature, as this has done, in the 
| Accounts given of it by the very Perſon upon whom it was found; and, after ſuch 
a Series of Variations, was ever "I to be a game and hon N ote ; le this 
Note be thought ſo. 
If the Man who gave it twice Ty his Hand, t to M. Rant, and alter. 
Wards to Mr. Chevallier, That this Note was deſigned for the Payment of the 
Sum named in it; and afterwards /ware, in a publick Court of Juſtice, that thi 
ſame Note was deſigned only to be a Security for Preferment, and conſequently, 
was not deſigned for the Payment of that Sum; 4 could be an 10 Poſſeſſor of this 
Note; let Fournier be accounted ſo. 5 
But, at the ſame Time, let Truth and Fa hood, Integrity and Knavery, Sin- 
plicity and Fraud, be decreed to be the ſame things; or (which is all one) to 
have the ſame Marks ſo ſtrong upon them, that they cannot be at all di- 
tinguiſhed from one another, And, when this is the Caſe, let Civil Society tubs 
hiſt, if it can. N DE 1 5 ns 
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